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Aberdeen University, 134, 266, 624, 784. 

Aberystwyth, University College, 694, 783. 

Abnormal Children: France, 598 ; United States, 79. 

Adam, Dr., [O. |, 783. 

Adkins, F. J., The Teaching of Temperance in Schools, 
592. 

Esthetic Education, 359. 

Afternoon School, Association of Head Mistresses’ 
memorandum, 243. 

Agencies, Scholastic, Rapacity of, 739. 

Agent, Bogus Scholastic, 30. 

Agriculture, Chair of (Cambridge), 265 ; ; Teaching in 
Wales, 132 ; Conferences, 404. 

Aldenham, Lord [O.], 782. 

American Boy, The, 359. 

Anderson, J. R,, B.A. [O.], gor. 

Anecdotes, 30, 114, 127, 158, 190, 247, 400, 460, 530, 
739- 

Anson, Sir William, on Socialist Sunday-schools, 242 ; 
on The Educational Ladder, 106. 

Anthropology, Proposed Degeee for, 130. 

Anthropometrics in Schools, 645. 

Anti-patriotism, 739. 

Apprintments, 30, 52, 127, 130, 181, 190, 191, 194, 195, 
196, 197, 247, 264, 265, 266, 268, 293, 327, 333, 334, 
399 400, 401, 402, 404, 408, 471, 476, 529, 542, 543, 
618, 620, 694, 710, 782, 783, 784, (See also names 
of Universities, Colleges, and Schools.) 

Apprenticeship System, New, 19o. 

Arboriculture (Queensland), 676. 

Arithmetic, Foundations of, by M. E. Findlay [A.], 
735- 

Arithmetic, Methods of Teaching, 525. 

Armstrong, Prof. H. E., in School, 739. 

Art, Books on, 222. 

Art Teachers’ Guild Conference, 388. 

Articles (see under titles). 

Arts Regulations of London University, by Thomas 
Ll. Humberstone [A.], 24. 

Ascension Day, Non-attendance of School Children 
at Church, 313. 

Asquith, Mr., Address at Glasgow University, 106. 

Assistant Masters, Dismissal, 521 ; Legal Status, 591, 
670; Payment, 152. 

Asistant Mistresses, salaries, 155, 380; tenure, 381; 
written Agreements, 380. 

Assistant Teachers, Board of Education View of 


Tenure, 19. 

Association for the Education of Women (Oxford), 
474- 

Association of Assistant Masters, Annual General 


Meeting, 153, 618, 670 ; Report on Local Examina- 
tions, 20 

Association of Assistant Mistresses, 155, 246, 464; 
Memorandum, 381; Meeting, Scholarships Dis- 
cussion, 104. 


Association of Head Mistresses, Annual Conference, 
462, 559- 
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Association of Irish Schoolmistresses, 268. 

Association of University Women Teachers, Annual 
Meeting, 155. 

Atkinson, Harold W., on Religion in the Public 
Schools, 821. 

Attendance By-laws, Evasion of, 672. 

Austria, 683, 814. 

Baccalauréat, 127, 184, 261, 388. 

Baildon, Dr. H. Bellyse | O.), 694. 

Banbury Municipal School, 408. 

Bancroft, Edith M., The New Learning: A Recon- 
ciliation, 672. 

Bangor University College, 542, 806. 

Barlet, Stéphane, Marburg et ses Cours des Vacances, 
797. 

Barter, Amy, The School Library, 710. 

Bateson, Miss Mary [O.], 402. 

Bayley, Mr. Edric, Pamphlet on Industrial Education, 
525. 

Beale, Miss Dorothea [O.], 26. (See also Dorothea 
Beale). 

Beljame, M. [O.], 78, 327. 

Benevolent and Orphan Fund, Contribution of N.U.T., 
327. 

Bengal Council of National Education, 79. 

Benson, A. C., The Place of Modern Languages in the 
Secondary Curriculum, 117; On Report of Con- 
sultative Committee, 310 ; On Utilitarianizing 
Secondary Education, 671. 

Berthelot, Marcelin (funeral) [0.], 360. 

Bible Teaching, 327. 

Biblical Study, Vacation Term for, 294. 

“ Biology and the Teaching of Hygiene,” Dr. Helen 
Putnam on, by Mrs. Cloudesley Brereton [A.], 736. 

Biology Teaching in Schools, Discussion at British 
Association, 649. 

Birrell, Mr., On Class Distinction in Education, 20; 
On Distinction of Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 107; On Education of Pupil-Teachers, 
18; On Examinations, 19; On Head Masters, 19 ; 
On Irish Education, 312 ; On Secondary School 
Standard, 107; Opens Cherwell Hall Training 
College for Women, 40. 

Bland, Rev. John [O.], 114. 

Blue Books, Expenditure of Local Authorities, 190 ; 
Universities and University Colleges, 327. 

Board of Education, Letter on Provision of Meals Act, 
107; Report, 17; Prof. Sadler’s Ideal, 731; Sta- 
tistics, 313. 

Bodleian Report, 400. 

Books, Cost per Head (Kent), 734. 

Books of the Month, 80, 111, 191, 292, 320, 434, 503, 
570, 652, 712, 778, 825. (See Titles of Books.) 

Bostall Wood Vacation School, 670. 

Bourdillon, F. W., The Blau-See, 733. 

Bourne, Dr., Denunciation of Education Bill, 670. 

Bradfield College, 52, 268, 480, 506. 

Bradford Evening Schools History Lectures, 734. 

Bradford Girls i 544. 
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Bramley (Guilford), St Catherine’s School, 198. 

Brander, Mrs., Career, 184. 

Brereton, Cloudesley, M.A., French (Idola Pulpi- 
torum), 109, 179. 

Brereton, Mrs. Cloudesley, Dr. Helen Putnam on 
“ Biology and the Teaching of Hygiene,” 736. 

Bridge, G. F., History : What to Teach, &c. «323. 

Brighton and Hove High School, 52. 

Brighton, St. Mary’s Hall, 56, 786- 

Bristol, Colston’s Girls’ School, 336, 480; Merchant 
Venturers’ Technical College, 195 ; Redland High 
School for Girls, 480. 

“ Britannia ” Beagles, Protest Against, 39. 

British Association, Educational Section, 524. 

British Association Meetings, Leicester, 400, 643. 

Bromsgrove School, 544. 

Brown, Dr. Haig [O.], 158. 

Browning, O., on University Commissions, 589. 

Brunton, Sir Lauder, on School Hygiene, 589. 

Bryce, Mr., Irish University Scheme, 104. 

Building Grants, 590. 

Burdett-Coutts, Miss, ‘‘ Prizes for Common Things ” 
312. 


Burmah, 600. 

Burney, Ven. Charles [0.], 130. 

Burrell, Mr. Arthur, on Teaching of English (Idola 
Pulpitorum), .23. 

Bursars (Surrey), 671. 

Bursary Regulations, 378, 38r. 

Byrne, Rev. H. B. [O.], 130. 

a, Movement (Cape Colony), 184; (Queensland), 
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CAMBRIDGE, 129, 194, 264, 334, 401, 474, 831 ; Financia! 
Needs, 175; Girton College, 334; Newnham Col- 
lege, 783; Training College, Appointments and 
Scholarships, 620. 

Canada, 71, 244, 600. 

Canterbury, Dean of, on Schoolboys, 526. 

Canterbury, King’s School, 54, 544. 

Cape Colony, 184, 392, 568, 684. 

Cardiff, Grants, 692; Report on Education, 380; 
School System, 404; Technical College, 132, 196. 

Carnegie Trust, 198, 246, 266, 624. 

Catalogue, School Library, 28. 

Catholic Truth Society, Conference, 670. 

Central Welsh Board, 402, 477- 

Certificat d’Aptitude, 127, 247; 

Marks, 674. . 

Certificate of Merit, for Women, 401. 

Ceylon, 781. 

Charity Organization Society, Conference on Teachin, 
of Thrift, rgz. 

Charsley, Rev. R. H. [O.], 264. 

Chaytor, H. J., Who hath Believed our Report ? 356. 

Cheltenham Ladies’ College, 127, 134, 191, 268. 

Chicago University, (U.S.A.), 255. 

Children: Education of Feeble-Minded (New York) 
780; Physical Needs and Education Authorities 


173, 241. 
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Children’s Care Committee, 590. 

Children’s Police Courts, 22. 

Children's Sayings, 30, 739. 

China, 362. 

Chinese, Added to Matriculation Syllabus, 193. 

Cholmeley, R. F., Moral Instruction, 564; On Organ- 
ization of Teachers, 732. 

Christie, Miss M. E., Memorial to, M. E. Sadler, &c. 
(C.J, 387. 

Church and Education, Prof. Sadler on, 731. 

Church Congress, Discussion on Education, 731. 

Church Schools, 247. 

Cigarette Smoking, London Schools, 107. 

Civil Service Examinations, Modern Languages in, 
148. 

Classes, Size of, 22, 310, 522; German, 262. 

Classical Association, Meetings, 246, 529, 732. 

Classical Medals (Cambridge), 334. 

Classical Study, Dr. Rouse’s Plea for, 732. 

Classics, Teaching of, 384; v. Modern Languages, 
50, 591. 

Clerical Head Masters, 807. 

Clifton School, 54, 700. 

Co-education in Canada and the United States [A.], 
740. 

Co-education Schools, 324; (France), 78; (Germany) 

. 79 

Coláiste Laighean (Leinster College), 406. 

College News (See University, College, and School 
News). 

College Question, The, 782. 

College Women (American), 327. 

Colloquial Latin, Dr. W. H. D. Rouse [C.], 863. 

Colloquies of P. Schade Mosellanus (1517), The, by 
Prof. Foster Watson [A. ], 756. 

Colonial and Foreign Notes, 127, 173, 241, 358, 388, 
500, 566, 598, 682, 779, 812. (See names of coun- 
tries.) 

Colonies: Girls’ Schools, 553; Illustrated Lectures 
on, 327. 

Colour-Sense in Children [A.], 337. 

Columbia University (U.S.A.), 255. 

Comedy in two Acts: A Master of Method [A.], 223. 

Communism in Education, 733. 

Composition, An Easy Way of Correcting, by A. E. 
Roberts (A.], 593. 

Composition, Teaching of, 23, 288. 

Composition, Use in Language Teaching, 18r. 

Conferences (See under names of Societies, &c.) 

Conscience Clause, Archbishop of Canterbury on, 522. 

Conscience Clause for Training Colleges, 378, 453. 

Consolidation Schools (American), 244. 

Consultative Committee, Appointments, 244; Chair- 
manship, 247; Report, 310; Work of, 312. 

Contents Tables, 17, 103, 173, 241, 309, 377) 453) 521, 
589, 669, 731, 803. 

Continuation Schools, Prof. Sadler on, 379. 

Conversation, Use in Language Teaching, 180. 

Convocation Senators, 399. 

Cookery Teaching, in Elementary Schools, 312, 342; 
Fifty Years Ago, 312. : 

Cookery in Wiltshire, 808. 

Copland, Sir William R. [0.], 624. 

Copyright Law (France), 779. 

Cork College, Féis, 698. 

Corporal Punishment, 805, 807. 

Correspondence, 121, 189, 357, 386, 471, 530, 597, 714, 
744, 862. (See subject entries.) 

County Councils’ Association, 108. 

Creighton, Mrs., on Teaching Domestic Economy, 733. 

Crossley and Porter Girls’ School, 198. 

Croydon High School, 700. 

Culwick, Dr. James [O.], 786. 

Curriculum, Combined Science and Literature Lessons, 
672; Higher Elementary Schools, 176; The Ideal, 
109. 

Curry, R. F. [A.] [O.], 777. 

Curzon, Lord, Oxford Chancellor, 244; Appeal for 
Oxford University, 379. 

Damages for Dismissal, 400. 

Dancing as a School Subject, 327. 

Darwinism, in Village School, 312. 

Davey, Lord [O.], 193- 


Degree Courses for Teachers, 105, 523. 

Degrees (Cambridge), 130, 401; (Edinburgh), 624; 
(Glasgow), 266; (London), 192, 542; (Oxford), 
194, 401, 782. 

Degrees for Primary Teachers, 453; 
(Dublin), 52. 

Democracy, Growth of, 310. 

Denominational Instruction, West Riding Judgment, 
17. 

Denominational, Secular, and Tertium Quid, J.Gregory 
Smith (C.J, 387. 

Dennis, Mr. Wesley, on Training Colleges, 106. 

Devonshire, Duke of, on Financial Needs of Cam- 
bridge University, 174. 

Dinners, London Elementary Schools, 22. 

Diplomas (Oxford), 401. 

Directory of Educational Associations, 75. 

Discipline (American), 245 ; Elementary Schools, 399 ; 
New, 563. 

Discipline and Interest, Mr. Paton on, ros. 

Domestic Economy, Mrs. Creighton on Teaching, 733. 

Domestic Science and the Domestic Arts (Idola Pulpi- 
torum), by A. Ravenhill (A.J, 775. 

Domestic Science Training, 649. 

Domestic Subjects, Teaching Fifty Years Ago, 312. 

Dorcthea Beale, by E. H. S. [A.], 26. 

Dorothea Beale Memorial Fund, J. R. Magrath [C.], 
386. [See also Beale. ] 

Dorne, John, Day- Book of 1520, 673. 

Dover College, 54. 

Drawing and Art Teaching, International Congress for 
the Development of, 618. 

Drawing (Idola Pulpitorum), by W. E. Sparkes [A.], 
525. 

DusLin, Alexandra College, 268, 406; Trinity College, 
52, 268, 335, 404, 479, 543, 784; Trinity College, 
Royal Commission, 103 ; University Gaelic Associ- 
ation, 406. 

Dundee, University College, 132. 

E. H. S., Dorothea Beale, 26; James A. Owen, 534. 

Edgbaston Church of England College for Girls, 54. 

Edge of the Pit, On the, by M. S. [A.], 709. 

Edinburgh School of Art, 52. 

Edinburgh University, 52, 132, 196, 266, 543. 

Edinburgh University Court, 196. 

Educating Imperially (A.], 383. 

Education (Cape Colony), 568 ; (China). 362 ; (France), 
182, 261; (Germany), 128, 262; (India), 79, 184, 
264, 392 ; (United States), 129, 262. 

Education, Class Distinction in, 20. 

Education, Derivation of Word, 678. 

Education, Federal Conference on, 386. 

Education (Provision of Meals) Act, 18 ; Scotch, 174. 

Education (Administrative Provisions) Bill, 241, 455, 
596, 669. 

Education Bill of 1902, Wording in Section 7, Sub- 
section i., 155. 

Education Bill of 1907, Religious Question, 103, 175, 
377- 

Education Bill of 1908, 803. 

Education (Popular Control) Bill, 379. 

Education Bill, Prospective, 453. 

Education Bill and Registration [ A. ], 35. 

Education Committees, Association of Head Mistres- 
ses, Report of Meeting of Members, 562. 

Education Debate in the Lords, 522. 

Education Problem (New York), 781. 

Education Rates, Report of Departmental Committee, 
108, 

Education Society of the Teachers’ Guild, Annual 
Meeting, 156. 

Education Vote, Discussion of, 242. 

Educational Associations, Directory of, 75. 

Educational Ladder, 106, 242. 

Educational Policy, Mr. Hutton’s Complaints, 377. 

Educational Science, British Association, 643. 

Egypt, Director-General of Agricultural and Technical 
Education, appointment of Mr. S. H. Wells, 
127. 

Elementary Education, Sir P. Magnus gn, 644. (See 
also Primary Education.) 

Elementary Schools, Esprit de Corps in, 21 ; (Servia), 
737: 


for Women 


Elementary Teacher's Bond, The, Harry Wych [C.], 
122. 

Elocution, Memorial concerning Teaching, 618. 

Empire Day, The Celebration of, F. B. Bardsley [C.], 
714. 

English (Idola Pulpitorum), Teaching of [A.], 23. 

English, Teaching of, 384. 

English, The Teaching of, by Stewart A. Robertson 
[A.], 286. 

English in the American Elementary School, The 
Place of, by M. A. Williams, B.A. [A.], 497. 

English Association, The, 154; Draft Constitution, 
158; Bristol Branch, 190, 456. 

English Boy, French Idea of the, 78. 

English Language, Number of Words, 399. 

English Language and Literature, Study of, 154. 

English Literature in the Upper Forms of a Secondary 
School, by P. C. Green [A.], 495. 

Epigram on Miss Buss and Miss Beale, Paedagogus 
Emeritus [C.], 74. 

Esprit de Corps in Elementary Schools, 21. 

Essex, Agricultural lectures, 734. 

Essex County Technical Laboratories, 526. 

Eton, Education, 378. 

“ Euclid’s Elements,” by S. C., 32. 

Evening Technical Instruction, 381. 

Evening Technical Schools, Discussion by British 
Association, 650. 

Examinations, Oxford ‘‘ Accepted Equivalents,” 193. 

Examinations, Mr. Birrell on, 19; Miss Gadesden on, 
559: Revolt Against, 567; Scotch Education De- 
partment on, 18. 

Examinations in the West Riding [A.], 596. 

Examinees' Answers, 30. 

Examiners’ Howlers [C.], 866. 

Examining, An Experiment in, by Jessie White, D.Sc. 
[A.], 395- 

Experimental Schools, Sir P. Magnus on, 644. 

F. S., Æneid IV. (129-150)), 713 ; Æ£neid VI. (860-886), 
3e0. 

F. W. B., On a Sundial, 616. 

Fachschulen (Servia), 738. 

Federal Conference on Education, 313, 386, 454. 

Federal Council, The, R. F. Chomeley [C.], 866. 

Federal Council, Work of, 18, 153. 

Federal Council of Secondary School Associations, 48. 

Federated Association of London Non-Primary 
Teachers, 190, 

Féis Ceoil, 406. 

Fellows, Arthur, on Value of Eton Education, 378. 

Fiedler, Dr., 130. 

Findlay, Prof., on The Child's Religion, 523. 

Findlay, M. E., Foundations of Arithmetic, 735. 

Finland, 602. š 

Fisher, Charles. Natura Fingit, 824. 

Fitch, Sir Joshua, on Patriotism, 454. 

Fletcher, S. S. F., M.A., Ph.D., History (Idola 
Pulpitorum), 381. 

Forestry, Readership in, Cambridge, 265. 

Forest Schools, 599. 

Förster, Dr. F. W., On Sex and Moral Pedagogy, a455. 

Foster, Sir Michael [O.], 192, 195. 

Fox, Col. Malcolm, Physical Training (Idola Pulpit- 
orum) 467. 

France, 78, 127, 182, 261, 359, 388, 500, 566, 598, 682, 
779, 780, 812. 

Free Churches, Mr. T. C. Horsfall's Appeal to, 803. 

Free Scholars, New Regulations, 522. 

French, Dublin Fellowship Examination, 52; Exam- 
inee's Translation, 399, 529; Grammatical Rule, 
246; Prosody, 327; Shorthand Examination by 
London Chamber of Commerce, 326. 

French (Idola Pulpitorum), by Cloudesley Brereton, 
M.A. [A.], 109, 179. 

Friends’ Guild of Teachers. Resolutions on Religious 
Education, 825. 

Froebel Society Classes, 618. 

Froebelism, 399. 

Gaelic League (Ireland), 480, 626, 698. 

Games, in Kent Schools, 734; in London Schools, 22. 

Geography, Improved Teaching, 175; Foreign Office 
Clerks’, 739. 

Geographica Association, Annual Report; t90. 
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Geometry (Idola Pulpitorum) [A.], 809. 

Geometry, Modern, Teaching of, 384. 

Gerhardt, Paul, Anniversary, 262. 

German at Dublin, Chair of, A Professor of German 
[C.], 530. 

German Educational Methods, Sir P. Magnus on, 643. 

German Language, 128. 

German Language Association, 226. 

Germany, 78, 128, 184, 262, 360, 388, 501, 567, 599, 
682, 780, 812. 

Germany, Thirty Years’ War, 122. 

Gibbins, Rev. Henry de B. [O.], 604. 

Girls’ Education, Need of Scientific Basis, Discussion 
by British Association, 649. 

Girls’ High Schools, Religious Life in, 189. 

Gladstone, W. E., 618. 

Glasgow University, 52, 106, 196, 132, 266, 404, 543) 
694, 784; St. Mungo’s College, 694. 

Glasgow University Court, 195. 

Goschen, Lord [O.], 193. 

Grafton, F. W., A Plea for Intensive Teaching, 594. 

Grammar, Place in the Study of English, 289; Teach- 
ing of, 23; Use in Language Teaching, 180. 

Grantham Grammar School, 245. 

Grants to Secondary Schools, 377. 

Grants (Wales), 628, 783. 

Greek, New Pronunciation, The, J. Sargeaunt [C.], 
530. 

Greek, Precocious, 73; Study of (United States), 129. 

Greek Literature, Study of, 786. 

Green, P. C., English Literature in the Upper Forms 
of a Secondary School, 495. 

Grez. Lady Jane, in ‘‘Guide to Holiday Resorts,” 

o. 


Grignon, Rev. William Stanford (O.]J, 127. 

Grissell, H. de la Garde, M.A., (O.,] 474. 

Guild of Graduates, 335. 

Gulick, Dr., Report on New York Children, 67r. 

Gymnasium, German, 390. 

Haileybury College, 54, 408, 546, 786. 

Haldane, Mr., on Teachers’ Degrees, 105. 

Handwriting Systems (New York), 780. 

Harpenden, Co-education Secondary School, 127; 
St. George's School, 480, 674. 


ee School, 198, 786; John Lyon's School, 54, 
786. 


Hayward, Dr. F. H., Direct Moral Instruction, 455; 
on Teaching Morality, 454, 523. l 

Head Masters, Mr. Birrell on, 19; Register Qualifica- 
tions, 190; of Transferred Schools, 72; Criticism 
of Science Lessons, 106. 

Head Masters’ Association, 151, 818; 
Malvern, 71. 

Health Conditions in Schools, Recommendations, 650. 

Herbert, C. W. [O.1, 401. 

High Schools, Afternoon lessons, 243. 

Higher Elementary Schools, 309; Mr. M. Jackman on, 
104. 

Higher Primary Schools (France), 128. 

Higher Training of Teachers in the United States, by 
John Strong, B.A., [A.], 255. 

Himly, M. [O.J], 78. 

Historical Association, 127. 

History (Idola Pulpitorum), by S. S. Fletcher, M.A., 
Ph.D. (A.J, 381. 

History, Some Criticisms of Modern Methods of 
Teaching, by Nellie Nield [A.], 290. 

History : What to Teach and what Not to Teach, by 
G. F. Bridge [A.), 327. 

History Teaching, 388. 

Hochschulen, German Commercial, 683. 

Hodgson, Geraldine, The Function of Literature in 
the Formation of Character, 351. 

Holiday Courses, (French), Notice to Past Students, 
674 ; Jena, 618. 

Holiday Tours, 400. 

Holland, Canon Francis (O.], 127. 

Horncastle Grammar School, 327. 

Horticultural College, Swanley, 400. 

Howlers, History, by R. S. [A.], 740. 

Huddersfield Technical College, 
Teachers’ Leave of Absence, 176. 

Humberstone, T. LI., New Arts Regulations, London 
University, 24. 


Conference, 


Report, 176; 


Humour in the Class-room, by John A. Moran [(A.], 
354. 

Hutton, Mr. A. E., on Educational Policy, 377. 

Hygiene, Congress on School, 590; French Certificate, 
182; German Schools, 129; Hessen Schools, 78; 
Miss Ravenhill on, 156. 

Hygiene, The International Congress of School [A.], 
607. 

Hygiene and Temperance, Conference on the Teaching 
of, 326, 400. 

Hygiene and Temperance Lectures, 30. 

Idola Pulpitorum ; the Pitfalls of the Practical Teacher 
[A.}, HI, English, by Arthur Burrell, 23; 
IV., French, by Cloudesley Brereton, M.A., 109, 
179; V., Science, by T. Percy Nunn, M.A., 283; 
VI., Nature Study, by T. Rayment, 313; VIIL, 
History, by S. S. F. Fletcher, 381 ; VIII., Physical 
Training, by Col. Malcolm Fox, 467; IX., Draw- 
ing, by W. E. Sparkes, 526; X., Domestic Science 
and the Domestic Arts, by H. Ravenhill, 775 ; XL. 
Geometry, by H. Winifred Sturge, 809. 

Imperial College of Science and Technology [A.], 469. 

Imperial Conference on Education, 383. 

Imperial Conference on Education, The, Meath [C.], 
530. 

Incorporated Gymnastic Teachers’ Institute, 247. 

India, 79, 184, 264, 392, 503. 

Industrial Education, Need of, 525 ; (United States), 79. 

Influence of the State in English Education, M. E. 
Sadler [C.], 864. 

Ingram, Dr. John Kells [O.], 404. 

Inspection, Dual Welsh, 694. 

Inspectors, L.C.C., 105. 

Intermediate Education (Ireland), 478. 

Intermediate Schools (Ireland), 785; (Wales), 694. 

International Visits, Programme, 460. 

Ipswich, High School, 408; Municipal Technical 
School, 786; Scholarships, 176. 

IRELAND, 52, 268, 335, 404, 543, 626, 694, 784, 834. 

Ireland, Education in, 309, 312. 

Irish, School of, 785. 

Irish Association of Women Graduates, 268. 

Irish Council Bill, 404. 

Irish Girls’ Schools, Classics and Mathematics in, 52. 

Irish Grant, 268. 

Irish Intermediate System, by I. L. Kandel, M.A. [A.], 
397- 

Irish National Teachers’ Organization, 336, 544. 

Irish Primary Education, 336, 480, 544, 626. 

Irish Secondary Education, 694, 785. 

Irish University Bill, 309. 

Irish University Commission, 103. 

Irish University Government Scheme, 104, 335, 478, 543- 

Jackman, Mr., on Democratic Education, 454. 

Jackman, Mr. Marshall, on Higher Elementary 
Schools, 104. 

Jackman, Mr. Wilbur Samuel [O.], 359. 

Japan, 79. 

Joint Agency, The, and others: R. F. Cholmeley (C.], 
75- 

Jottings, 30, 127, 190, 246, 327, 399, 460, 529, 618, 673, 
739, 811. (See under subjects.) 

Kandel, I. L., M.A., The Irish Intermediate System, 
397- 


Kenny, Dr., 194. 


Kent, Annual Report of Education Committee, 734 ; 
Higher Education Report, 176; Pupil-Teachers, 
176; Provision of Meals, 672 ; Secondary Schools, 
177; Supply of Teachers and Cost of Maintenance, 
21. 

Kerr, Dr., Report on Medical Inspection, London 
Secondary Schools, 107. 

King, Rev. J. R. [O.], 782. 

Kirchhof, Dr. [O.]}, 262. 

Kirkby Lonsdale Grammar School, 56. 

Krankentrager, 262. 

Lancashire Education Committee, 108. 

Lansinge Study, The Scotch Memorandum on [A.], 

ce 


“ Language Sunday” (Ireland), 480. 

Languages, Diffusion of, 360; Direct Method of Teach- 
ing, 598. 

Languages in the Secondary Curriculum, The Place 
of, by A. C. Benson [A.}, 117. 


Large Classes, 806. 

Latin in Secondary Schools, Compulsory [A.], 747. 

Latin, Pronunciation of, 153, 154, 404. 

Laurence, Miss, Special Report on the Teaching of 
Cookery, 312. 

Lay and Clerical Masters, Statistics, 807. 

League of the Empire, 246, 313, 383, 386. 

Leaving Certificates for Secondary Scholars, 589. 

Leeds, School Attendance, 108, 

Lebrfreiheit, 151. 

Leicestershire, Pupil-Teachers’ Training, 22; School 
Accommodation, 244. 

Lesson Preparation, Teacher's (France), 780; Pupil's 
(New York), 781. 

Libraries, Some Thoughts on School, by E. Young 
[A.]), 28. 

Limerick, An Oxford, 32. 

Limited Segregation, 358. 

Limpsfield, C.M.C. Home, 838. 

Literature and Science Lessons combined, 672. 

Literature in the Formation of Character, The Function 
of, by Geraldine Hodgson [A.], 351. 

Llandaff, Lord, on coming Education Bill, 804. 

Local Authorities, 21, 107, 176, 244, 313, 380, 524, 671, 
734, 807. (See under names of counties, towns, &c.) 

Local Authorities, Religious Instruction Control, 17 ; 
Women Members, 174. 

Local Education Authorities, Administration of Se- 
condary School, 152. 

Local Examinations, Report of Assistant Masters’ 
Association, 20. (See also Oxford Locals.) 

LONDON, 192, 542, 830; Arts Regulations, 24; Acton 
County School, 336, 786; Battersea Polytechnic, 
622, 698; Bedford College for Women, 193, 265, 
402, 476, 542, 692 ; Camberwell, Datchelor Training 
College, 134, 838; City of London School, 460, 546; 
Clapham High School, 630, 786; Coburn School 
for Girls, Bow Road, E., 270; Dulwich, James 
Allen's Girls' School, 630, 700 ; East London Col- 
lege, 622 ; Hammersmith, Godolphin and Latymer 
School, 838; King's College, 49, 243, 671 ; King’s 
College School, Wimbledon, 243; Maria Grey 
Training College, 630; Mary Datchelor Girls’ 
School, 134, 337, 838; North London Collegiate 
School for Girls, 482; Notting Hill High School, 
632 ; Paddington and MaidaVale High School, 546; 
Royal Holloway College, 190, 476; St. Gabriel's 
College, Kennington, 523; St. Mary's College, 
Paddington, 622; St. Olave's School, Tower 
Bridge, 136, 270, 482, 632; St. Paul's Girls’ School, 
54,134, 546; University College, $20, 782; West 
Ham, 313, 327; Westfield College, 476. 

London Chamber of Commerce, Examinations, 20. 

London County Council, Head Master’s Probationary 
Period, 190 ; Inspectors’ Responsibility, 105; Reli- 
gious Test for Teachers, 17 ; Size of Class Rooms, 
20; School Buildings, 242; Training of Teachers, 
734; Underfed Children, 734. 

London, Girls’ Public Day Schools Trust, Prize-giving, 
460. 

London Higher Elementary Schools, Provisional Curri- 
culum, 176. 

London, Notting Hill, Portobello Council (Girls’) 
School, Nun Teachers, 734. 

London Schools, Health, 107; Threatened Closing 
of, 19. (See also London County Council.) 

Londonderry, Lord, Education Debate, 522. 

Londonderry, Victoria High School, 786. 

Low, D. A., Education in Servia, 736. 

Lushington, Sir Godfrey [O.], 193. 

Lyttelton, Canon, on Teaching Languages, 591. 

Lyttelton, Mr., on Head Masters and Science Teach- 
ing, 106. 

Lyttelton, Rev. the Hon. E., on Mr. A. C. Benson, 807. 

M.S., On the Edge of the Pit, 710. 

MacAlister, Dr. Donald, 194, 

Macdonald, William Henry (O.], 127. 

Macnamara, Dr., Government Appointment of, 175. 

Madras Educational Exhibition, English School Work, 
671. 

Magnus, Sir Philip, M.P., on Educational Science, 
643 ; Report to Cardiff Education Committee, 380. 

Maitland, Prof..FoW. [O.], 129, 402. 
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Malvern College, 480. 

MANCHESTER, 49: Broughton and Crumpsall High 
School for Girls, so; Grammar School, so; Pre- 
paratory School, so ; South School, 546. 

Mannheim System, 390. 

Marburg et ses Cours des Vacances, by Stéphane 
Barlet [A.}, 707. 

Markheim, H. W. G. [O.}], 130. 

Marston St. Lawrence School, Dispute, 176. 

Masson, Prof. David [O.], 784. 

Matheson, Annie, To Lilies of the Valley, 387. 

Mathews, E. C., The sthetic Aspect of Teaching, 
595- 

Medical Bureau, 643. 

Medical Department, Board of Education, 674. 

Medical Inspection, Schools, 241, 609, 643; Secondary 
Schools and Training Colleges, 107; (America), 
263, 599; (Germany), sot, 567. 

Medical Inspection of Schools [A.], 825. 

Medical Supervision in Schools, 669, 67:. 

Meetings, and After, The [A.], 109. 

Meetings, January Fixtures, 49. 
names of Societies, &c.) 

Mendelism, 431. 

Merionethshire 
Salaries, 590. 

Metric System, 247, 564. 

Mexico, 781. 

Miall, Emily, Russian in English, 246. 

Middle Classes, Education of, 454, 733. 

Middlesex, Report of Education Committee, 324; 
Scholarships, 22. 

Middleton, Viscount [O.], gor. 

Military Training in Schools, 152. 

Mill Hill School, 198. 

Minister of Education, New, 103. 

Misprints, Teachers’ Guild Quarterly, 294. 

M‘Kenna, Mr., Board of Education Regulations, 52: ; 

Minister of Education, 103; On the Scholarship 

l Ladder, 242 ; Passive Resisters’ Bill, 173, 241, 377. 

Moberly, Rev. H. E. [O.], 782. 

Modern Language Association, 147, 529, 739- 

Modern Language Association, Annual Meeting, 
Presidential Address, by A. C. Benson [A.], 117. 

Modern Languages, Cambridge, 401 ; French Second- 
ary Schools, 128; Holiday Courses, 191; Study 
of, 154 ; Taylor Foundation Report, 194 ; Teaching 
of, 384. 

Mommsen, Monument to, 79. 

Moen, in Novels, 618. 

Moral Instruction, a Practical Teacher [C.], 744. 

Moral Instruction, by R. F. Cholmeley [A.], 564. 

Moral Instruction, Direct, J. L. Paton [C.], 530. 

Moral Instruction, Direct, by Dr. F. H. Hayward [A.], 
4'55 [C], 597, 715- 

Mora Instruction League, 32. 

Mora Instruction League Handbook, 32. 

Moral Training, Lord Rosebery on, 80s. 

Moral Training in Public Elementary Schools, by Sir 
Charles Warren [A.), 354- 

Moral Training, Mr. J. L. Paton on [A.], 457, 470. 

Moral Training in Schools, 174. 

Morality, Teaching, 454, 523. 

Moran, John A., Humour in the Class Room, 354. 

Morant, Sir Robert, Board of Education Regulations, 


521. 

Mosr anus, Peter Schade (1517), Life and Work [A.], 
759. 

Mots from Mr. Birrell’s Speech, 30. 

National Association for the Promotion of Technical 
and Secondary Education, 460. 

National Educational Association (United States), 
599, 683. 

National Home-Reading Union, 470. 

National League for Physical Education and Im- 
provement, 460. 

National Union of Teachers, 294, 309, 318, 333, 453. 

Natura Fingit. By Charles Fisher [A.], 824. 

Nature Study and its Counterfeits (Idola Pulpitorum), 
by T. Raymont, M.A. [A.], 313. 

Nature Study, Exhibition of Work, 108; in Town 
Schools, 176 ; Rural Education Memorandum, 313. 

Neild, Nellie, Some Criticisms of Modern Methods of 
Teaching History, 290. 


(See also under 


Non-provided Schools, Teachers’ 


New Learning; a Reconciliation, The, by E. M. 
Bancroft [A.], 672. 

New Method v. Grammar [C.], 75. 

New South Wales, 362, 502, 568. 

New York University, 780. 

New Zealand, 362. 503, 816. 

Newton, Prof. A. [O.], 474. 

Non-Provided Schools (Wales), 132; (Northampton- 
shire), 176. 

Norfolk Supplementary Teachers’ Course, 734. 

Northampton Polytechnic, 734. 

Nunn, T. Percy, M.A., B.Sc., Science (Idola Pulpi- 
torum), 283. 

Oberrealschule (Germany), 360. 

Occasional Notes, 17, 103, 173, 241, 309, 377) 453) 521, 
589, 669, 731, 803. (See subject entries.) 

Oakham School, 338. 

Old Order and After, The [A.], 385. 

Oldham, Miss Alice (O.], 126, 268. 

Orange River Colony, 129. 

Orthography, The Real Faults of English, Ch. G. 
Stuart-Monteith [C.], 471. 

OXFORD, 130, 193, 244, 264, 311, 333, 379) 400, 471, 542, 
782, 830; Balliol College, 130 ; Cherwell Hall, 194 ; 
Cherwell Hall Training College for Women, 40; 
Lady Margaret Hall, 333; St. Hilda’s Hall, 542; 
St. Hugh’s Hall, 334. 

Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, 
Results, 674. 

Oxford and Democracy, 80s. 

Oxford Locals, H. Cradock-Watson [C.], 357. 

Oxford Pageant, Commemoration, 130. 

Oxford Pageant and Ruskin Hall, The, by X. [A.], 
499- 

u Oxford Reform" Articles, Historical Survey, 310. 

Oxford Society for the Religious Instruction of Women 
Teachers, Vacation Course, 682. 

Owen, James A., by E. H. S., [A.], 5343 [O.1, 782. 

Page, Mr. T. E., On Dismissal of Assistant Masters, 
S21. 

Paraphrase, by Girl of Eighteen, 190. 

Paraphrasing, 289. 

Parents and Religious Instruction, 380. 

Parents’ National Education Union, 529. 

Paris University, 682. 

Paris University Visit [A.], 38s. 

Parkes, Samuel, his ‘‘ The Chemical Catechism,” 569. 

Passive Resisters, High Church, 379. 

Passive Resisters’ Bill, 173, 241, 377. 

Paton, Mr., On Discipline and Interest, ros. 

Patriotism, Quotation from Sir J. Fitch on, 454. 

Pedagogics, A Military Correspondent on, 739. 

Pedagogy, New York University, 502. 

Pelham, Prof. {O.], 193. 

Percival, Dr., on the M‘Kenna Bill, 377; Scheme of 
Religious Instruction, 103, 175. 

Phillips, Rev. E. 1. A., 618. 

Phonetics, Course at Swan Street L.C.C. School, 674. 

Physical Training [idola Pulpitorum], by Colonel 
Malcolm Fox {A.], 467. 

Physical Training, in Surrey Secondary Schools, 671 ; 
Memorandum of Scotch Education Department, 
624. 

Phonetics, use in Language Teaching, 179. 

Pickles, Mr. A. R., on Elementary Schools, 309. 

Play, Organization in School, 669. 

Plays, School, 454. 

Plymouth Education Authority's Directory, 734. 

Poems, Aeneid IV. (129-150), by F. S., 713; Aeneid 
VI. (860-886), by F. S., 321; Cry of the Children, 
247, 399; Ona Sundial, by F. W. B., 616; Palm 
Willows, by A. M., 2613 Poètes Allemands et 
Poètes Anglais, Paul Bailli¢re (C.J, 357; The 
Blau-See, by F. W. Bourdillon, 733; To Lilies of 
the Valley, by Annie Matheson, 387; Under the 
Wide and Starry Sky (R. L. Stevenson), Latin 
Version, by F. S., 620. 

Poetry, English, for Children from Six to Ten, by the 
Principal of St. Mary’s Hall, Liverpool [A.], 177. 

Polyglot Club, rgo. 

Portsmouth High School, 408, 700; Girls’, 198. 

Presbyterian Training Colleges, 198. 

Primary Education (Ireland), 336, 480, 544, 626. 


Primary Teachers, Degrees for, 453 ; Training (Wales), 
783. 

Private Schools, 325; (France), 567. 

Private Schools, Proprietor of Private Day School (C.], 
598. 

Private Schools Association, 18. 

Prize Awarps: ‘“ Arrétons-nous à Flaubert,” &c., 
Vicomte E. M. de Vogiié's ‘‘ Le Roman Russe,” 
482; ‘'Ces drapeaux, l'ennemi les avait-il conquis 
dans la bataille,” &c., 270 ; Drawing—Water- 
colour Landscape, 716; English Verse — ‘‘ Une 
immense espérance a traversé la terre,” &c. 
(Musset), ‘* War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft,” &c., 
58; Latin Couplet or French Epigram — “ My 
dear father used to say,” &c. (‘' Letters of Robert, 
Earl of Lytton"), 58; Latin Elegiacs—‘‘ Sound, 
sound the clarion,” &c. (Scott), 58; ‘* L'enfance 
de Shakespeare,” &c., 760; ‘‘ Le chant du cordier,” 
by A. de Belloy, 410; Literary: Essays—‘* Co- 
education,” 716; ‘Michel Ange,” by Auguste 
Barbier, 546; Parodies, 717; Photographs, 716; 
t Schöner Himmelssaal,” &c., 200; ‘' Song of 
the Roper,” by Cliveden, 410; ‘‘Sur un coteau 
au pied duquel,” &c., 338; ‘‘ Une fraicheur monta 
de la terre,” &c., by Ferdinand Faber, 136; 
Fusant, limpide et glacé, &c, 840. 

Prize Books. (See titles in ‘‘ Reviews” Index.) 

Prize Competitions, 38, 136, 173, 270, 338, 410, 482, 
546, 634, 716, 760, 840. (See above.) 

Prizes, Cambridge University, 130, 195, 265, 334, 402, 
476. 

Prizes, Oxford University, 333, 401, 782. 

Progress of Simplified Villages, H. Drummond [C.], 
357- 

Protestant Gaelic Leaguers of Dublin, 406. 

Prospects of the Session [A.], 187. 

Provision of Meals Act, 107. 

Psychology, Knowledge by Teachers, 684. 

Public Elementary School Accommodation (Leicester- 
shire), 244. 

Public Elementary Schools, Moral Training in, 354- 

Public School Reports, Cornelia [C.], 387; Cordelia 
(C.], 471. 

Public Schools and the Training of Engineers, H. V. 
Weisse [C.], 74. 

Punishments (Germany), 567. 

Pupil-Teacher System, History of, 525; Reform of, 
378. 

Pupil-Teachers (Kent), 177. 

Pupil-Teachers, Education of, 18 ; Training (Leicester- 
shire), 22. 

Pupil-Teachers’ Correspondence Classes (Lancashire), 
108. 

Purley (Surrey), Russell Hill School, 200, 546, 632, 
700. 

Put, Spelling of, 460. 

Queen's Colleges, Ireland, 104, 335, 696. 

Queensland, 263, 684; Public Education in [A.], 674. 

R. S., History Howlers, 740. 

Ramsgate, St. Lawrence College, 56. 

Raven, Rev. J. H., The Service of the Mind, 36; 
(O.), 36. ; 

Ravenhill, Alice. Domestic Science and the Domestic 
Arts (Idola Pulpitorum), 775. 

Raymont, T., M.A., Nature Study and its Counter- 
feits (Idola Pulpitorum), 313. 

Reading High School, 56; University College, 265. 

Reading Lessons, 287. 

Recitation Lessons, by Florence M. Rushton [A.], 38. 

Reformschule (Germany), 390. 

Register of Teachers, 36, 71, 104, 122, 151, 153 ; New, 
173, 242. 

Registrar, Election (Cambridge), 130. 

Registration of Schools and Teachers, F. H. Coulson 
(C.], 121. 

Registration of Teachers, 121, 669. 

Rein, Prof., Biographical Sketch of, 682 ; Presentation, 
618. 

Religion, Anecdote of Severity in Teaching, 683. 

Religious Education, Church Congress Discussion, 
731; of Upper Classes, 739. 

Religious Instruction, Cowper-Temple Teaching, 190 ; 
by Parents, 380. 
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Religious Instruction Bill, Opposition to, 309- 

Religious Life in Girls’ High Schools, Conference on, 
189. 

Religious Teaching, Society of Friends on, 804. 

Religious Tests, 379, 241. 

Reports, School (Who hath believed our report ?), by 
H. J. Chaytor [A.], 356. 

Reviews and Minor Notices, 40, 122, 215, 248, 258, 
327, 427, 457, 535, 610, 684, 748, 855. (See separate 
Index.) 

Rhyl, Colet House School, 632. 

Richmond Case, 804. 

Richmond Case, Judgment in [A.], 808. 

Richmond School, Masters v. Governors, 670. 

Rippmann, Prof.: a Correction, Walter Rippmann 
[C.], 189. 

Roberts, A. E., An Easy Way of Correcting Com- 
position, 593. 

Roberts, Dr., on University Reform, 733- 

Robertson, Stewart A., The Teaching of English, &c., 
286. 

Roof Playgrounds, 670. 

Rosebery, Lord, on Training and Examiners, 805. 

Rosebery, Lord, Oxford Chancellorship, 244. 

Rossini's ‘‘ Prayer of Moses.” W. Platt [C.], 866. 

Rouse, Dr., on Classical Study, 732. 

Routh, Dr. [O.], 474. 

Royal College of Science, Future of, 733. 

Royal Drawing Society’s Exhibition, 190. 

Royal Sanitary Institute, Examination in Hygiene, 8o. 

Royal Society, Election of Fellows, 26s. 

Rubric, Derivation of, 618. 

Rugby School, 200, 546. 

Rural Education, Memorandum, 313. 

Rushton, Florence M., Some Recitation Lessons, 38. 

Ruskin College, 805. 

Russell, Mr. W. Clark, on Books, 30. 

Russia, 360. 

Russian in English, by Emily Miall [A.], 246. 

Rutherford, Dr. W. G. [O.], 530. 

Sabbatical Year, The, Ethel G. Skeat [C.], 189. 

Sadler, Prof., on Church and Education, 731; on Con- 
tinuation Schools, 379; Scheme for West of Eng- 
land University, ros ; on Scholarships, 589. 

Safe Novels, 86r. 

St. Andrews University, 543, 694. 

St. Leonards-on-Sea, Uplands School, 634. 


Salaries, German, 388, sor, 599; Merionethsbire 
Teachers, 590; Men’s and Women’s, Contrasted, 
454- 


Sandecoates School, 632, 700. 

Scholarship System, Abuses, 783; Assistant Mistresses’ 
Discussion, 104; Discussion by British Associa- 
tion, 646; Elementary School, 589; From Primary 
Schools, F. A. Brokenshire [C.], 715; Monetary 
Value, 590; Oxford, 311 ; Principles of Awarding, 
152 : Secondary School, 378; Surrey, 22. 

Scholarships, &c., Awards, 136, 176, 193, 193, 200, 
270, 333. 334, 338, 476, 478, 542, 544, 546, 620, 622, 
624, 630, 632, 700, 783. 

Scholarships and Free Places, 805. 

Scholarships in Durham, 808. 

School, Prof. H. E. Armstrong’s Article in, 739. 

School Accommodation in London, 807. ` 

School Books, Cost in Secondary Schools, 733. 

School Buildings, Sunday Letting, 242. 

School Course in Secondary Schools, 522. 

School Dramatic Club [A.], 315. 

School Gardens, 734. 

School Hygiene Conference, 589. 

School-Leaving Age, 806. 

School Library, The, by Amy Barter [A.], 710. 

School News. (See University, College, and School 
News; also under names of towns.) 

School of Art Wood-carving, S. Kensington, 739. 

School of Irish Learning (Dublin), 544. 

School Statistics, Board of Education, 313. 

School Work, Problems and Aspects of, 559. 

Schoolmaster, Title of (Germany), 780. 

Schools, Closed, 114; Moral Training in, 174; Relations 
of Elementary, Higher Elementary, and Second- 
ary, Discussions on, 156 ; Roman Catholic Welsh, 
20. 


Schools’ Mutual Aid, Hon. M. Cordelia Leigh [C.), 
189. ; 

Schools of Art Exhibitions, 535. 

Science (Idola Pulpitorum), by T. Percy Nunn, M.A., 
B.Sc. [A.], 283. 

Science, Cambridge Undergraduates’ Progress, 175. 

Science and Art Examination, Reports, 107. 

Science and Literature Lessons combined, 672. 

Science Lessons, Criticism of, 106. 

Science Syllabus for Preparatory Schools, E. J. Petit- 
fourt [C.], 74. 

Science Teaching Eighty Years Ago, by C. H. Wright 
[A.], 569. 

Science Teaching, The ‘Esthetic Aspect of, by E. C. 
Matthews [A.], 595. 

Science Work in Secondary Schools, Statistics of, 648. 

Scotch Education Department, Memoranda [A.], 681. 

SCOTLAND, 52, 132, 196, 266, 404, 476, 543, 624, 694, 
784, 834. 

Scotland, Education (Provision of Meals) Bill, 18, 
174. 

Scottish Education Reform Association, 134. 

Secondary Education (Ireland), 694, 785; Free, 377; 
(France), 127 ; Girls’ (Prussia), 390; Sir P. Magnus 
on, 645. 

Secular Education League, Proposals of, 309. 

Secondary Regulations for Wales and Monmouth, 628. 

Secondary School Schemes, 151. 

Secondary Schools, Board of Education Report, 17; 
Curricula, Discussion by British Association, 647 ; 
Distinction from Elementary, 107; Inspection, 
152; Medical Inspection of, 107; Physical Train- 
ing, Fees, Bursars, &c., 671 ; (Servia), 737; New 
Regulations, 521 ; [A.], 533. 

Secondary Teachers’ Training (United States), 683. 

Secondary Teachers’ Training Delegacy (Oxford), 
474- 

Secondary Training, The Relation between Theory 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


"THE older generation will rub their eyes when they read 
in a Board of Education Report: “The organiza- 
tion and development of the education given in secondary 
schools is the most important secondary 
ropra problem of the present day ; it is the pivot 
Report. of the whole situation.” Naor is this a mere 
empty flourish. The whole Report shows 
that the Board is prepared to take an active share in the 
work of organization. First, it has obtained the promise of 
an increased grant for this purpose from the Treasury. 
Then it has undertaken (the next best thing to a complete 
census) the publication of periodical lists of approved 
schools. Thirdly, it has set its seal to the training of 
teachers by enacting that after July 31 a certain proportion 
of all new teachers appointed to the staff of a recognized 
school will ‘be required to have gone through a recognized 
course of training. Lastly—though here the Board’s aid 
can be only indirect—-it emphatically insists that assistants 
in secondary schools are, as a class, underpaid and over- 
worked, and that a substantial increase of the salary fund, 
with provision for pensions, “ must be regarded not only as 
a matter of itself urgent, but a necessary condition for get- 
ting full value out of other improvements.” We hope that 
this sound doctrine will be found embodied in all future 
schemes for schools drawn by the Board. 


UITE apart from any consideration of the effect on 
education, it is natural to sympathize with the Edu- 
cation Committee of the West Riding of Yorkshire, who, in 
the matter of the payment out of the rates 


ae for denominational instruction, boldly set 
West Riding 
Judgment. themselves to disobey what other Author- 


ities believed was the law, under the Act 
of 1902. The West Riding withstood the Board of Educa- 


to mean that an Authority shall pay for denominational 
instruction in schools where it is given. The uncertainty of 
the meaning of an Act of Parliament has never, perhaps, 
been better exemplified. The effect of the decision on the 
country will be great. The grievance of the passive resist- 
ers remains, and it is intensified by the action of the Lords 
in throwing out Mr. Birrell’s bill. A large number of 
Authorities were ready to follow the example of the West 
Riding, and the ranks of the passive resisters will be in- 
creased and the controversy embittered by the failure of the 
Liberal Government to carry out the promise of a new 
Education Bill. We fear that there is an uneasy time ahead 
for Mr. Birrell and his staff, and a time of great anxiety for 
teachers in non-provided schools. Eventually the matter 
will right itself; for the scanty supply of teachers makes it 
impossible to reduce salaries ; but in the meantime there 
may be much individual hardship; for many Local Au- 
thorities will declare war on the Board. Since the above 
was written the West Riding Committee, by 16 votes to 2, have 
decided to pay up the arrears that have been withheld from 
teachers. | 


N the debates at Westminster on tests for teachers we 
have not noticed on either side any reference to what 
is actually happening under present conditions in London 
Tests in schools. Under the standing orders of 
London Schools. the London County Council no intending 
teacher can be subjected to any questiens 
as to his religious belief ; those who appoint, or are con- 
cerned with the appomtment, are debarred from inquiring 
directly or indirectly into his belief, and his selection, 
appointment, and promotion shall not be influenced by 
this consideration. ‘‘Such an untested life,” says Lord 
Halifax in the words of Socrates, “is unlivable.” But it 
has been lived in perfect peace and comfort ever since the 
London School Board came into existence. The number 
of teachers who have applied to be excused from giving 
Bible lessons has averaged less than five a year, and, were 
Statistics available, we believe it would be found that the 
complaints of parents on the religious teaching given have 
been even fewer. 


HE judgment of the House of Lords really turned on 
the meaning to be given to the word “ maintain ” in 
the Act of 1902. The general opinior had been that 
Parliament intended maintenance to cover 

Its Effect on Bae i a 
Local Authorities. the cost of denominational instruction in 
schools where such instruction was yiven. 
The Divisional Court upheld this view. But in the Court 
of Appeal two judges out of three reversed this decision, 
on the ground that Local Authorities could not be expected 
to pay for what they could not control; and the Act ex- 
pressly puts the control of religious instruction into the 
hands of the managers. The House of Lords has now 
upheld the decision of the Divisional Court. The Lord 
Chancellor expressed the view that Local Authorities must 
maintain the schools as they are, and, if a school gives 
religious teaching as part of its ordinary curriculum, that 
religious teaching must be paid for even though the Authority 
has no power to inspect or control it. A man does not 
like to pay an account when he may not inquire if the work 
has been properly carried out. This is the position in 
which the Local Authorities now find themselves. In non- 
provided schools they may know nothing about the religious 
instruction that is given, but they, must pay the Bill. It 
has become an administrative, question aS well as a(question 
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of Nonconformist conscience. The Board will probably 
find that they have to deal, not only with the passive 
resisters, but with a number of business-like Authorities, who 
view the matter, not from the point of view of religious 
feeling, but as a question of fair administration. What is 
paid for out of public money should be under public control. 


HE Education (Provision of Meals) Bill has escaped 
by the skin of its teeth from the general slaughter at 
the end of the Session, and passed all its stages. The 
The Hungry House of Commons was in earnest on the 
Children’s Bil], matter, sitting until four o'clock in the 
morning on one occasion. It cannot be 
said that discussion has been burked. The Bill was read a 
second time in March, and since that date it has been in 
the hands of a Select Committee who have collected evidence 
and heard witnesses on the subject. At the same time a 
Bill for Scotland on identical lines was introduced, and the 
‘Select Committee united the two Bills. The Lords cut out 
the reference to Scotland, and when the Bill returned there 
was a choice between accepting the Lords’ amendments and 
losing the Bill altogether. A good deal of feeling was 
shown in the Commons, but it was decided finally to allow 
the Bill to pass, with the hope that next Session a short Bill 
might be introduced extending its provisions to Scotland. 
We stated last month the arguments against this Bill and 
our answer to them. The proposals may not be sound 
political economy: it would be infinitely better had the 
present generation of parents learnt how to cook and to 
care for their children ; if they had learnt the values of food 
and the need for due nourishment on the part of growing 
children. It would also be better if the State could ensure 
that every parent had means. sufficient to provide suitable 
food and a large enough share of parental instinct and 
affection. As thingsare, the Bill is an urgent necessity. 


“THE State provides free education for the mind and 
l compels the children to come into the schools. The 
State is also beginning to provide exercise for the body and 
The to undertake the care of physical ailments. 
Need for it. When it is shown that intellectual weak- 
l ness and bodily ill health are the result of 
insufficient nourishment it follows that the State must see 
also to the feeding of the children, unless it wishes some 
part of the money it spends in education to be wasted. We 
do not think the Bill will need to be applied very widely. 
We are convinced that the majority of parents who send 
their children to the public elementary schools will prefer to 
pay for their food. But there are some who will not or 
cannot : it is in the interest of the nation, as a whole, that 
the children of such parents should be fed. Where there is 
no sense of parental responsibility it is absurd to talk of the 
dangers of weakening it. The Bill is permissive. A Local 
Authority may establish and aid a school canteen com- 
mittee. This committee may provide meals for children 
at a certain cost. If the canteen is established, and a child 
makes use of it without payment, it shall be the duty—here 
the Bill is no longer permissive—of the Authority to recover 
the money from the parents if they are able to pay. But 
failure to recover the money shall not disfranchise the 
parent. The Authority may not at present spend more 
than the proceeds of a 1d. rate in the provision of free 
meals. The school canteen will be a boon to many parents, 
who will, no doubt, cheerfully pay. The system of pro- 
viding meals for which the pupils pay is carried out in many 
secondary day-schools, and is found to be most useful. 


E noticed at the time a letter of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department inviting the opinions of school 
managers as to a proposed alteration in the date of the 
The Scotch written portion of the Leaving Certificate 
Department on Examinations. In a second circular letter, 
Written dated November 26, their Lordships state 
Examinations. = that the replies of those for and against the 
change are so evenly balanced that they have decided to 
defer action for another year. But in again submitting the 
question they urge certain considerations which apply to 
England no less than to Scotland: “ Education should be 
looked upon as a continuous process, not merely as a pre- 
paration for recurrent annual examinations, and it is a 
grave mistake to suppose that when the written examination 
of one year is over the pupil ought to throw aside his old 
studies and embark upon new.” The written papers are 
merely a subsidiary test of the work of teachers and pupils ; 
and where, as in Scotland, set books are unknown they 
may be taken, as it were, in the stride, not interfering with, 
or but slightly interrupting, the ordinary curriculum. 
Could not Mr. Henniker Heaton be persuaded to send the 
letter (price 1d.) to every head master and head mistress 
in England? 


\ N TE are glad to learn that the Federal Council is steadily 
getting into shape and settling down to work. The 
Private Schools Association has now joined the Council, 
and, if the Association of Head Masters, 
The : ; ; ; 

Federal Council, 2t their annual meeting held in the middle 
of this month, should decide to join also, 
the Council will be practically complete. We have every 
hope that the Head Masters willso decide. Their Associa- 
tion has for long been to the front in matters affecting the 
general welfare of schoolmasters ; indeed, we can hardly 
conceive of a Federal Council without them. ‘There are a 
number of questions that cry for decision. Even salaries 
of assistant masters cannot be called exactly a sectional 
question, though it may appeal with more immediate force 
to members of the “lower house.” The payment of proper 
salaries is a matter affecting the general well-being of 
secondary schools, and is therefore of wide and pressing 
importance. A pronouncement on this point made by a 
Council representing various grades of teachers and of 
schools will have more influence than resolutions passed by 
the bodies most immediately concerned. ‘There are also 
many questions affecting education as a whole, on which 
the reasoned opinion of a representative Council would meet 
with general respect—for instance, the proper curricula for 
various grades of secondary schools and the question of the 
registration of teachers. We hope the Council will be able 
to prove that on many points the profession of secondary 
teachers is united, and thus, perhaps, this Council may pre- 
pare the way for a statutory Education Council that shall 

have general control of the interests of the profession. 


N° general agreement has yet been reached as to 

the best form of education for pupil - teachers. 
The Education Authorities are uneasy; the boroughs 
The Education of especially find it hard to accept the preach- 
Pupil-Teachers. 108 of the Board. The deputation, repre- 
senting some hundred and sixty county 
boroughs, non-county boroughs, and urban districts, which 
recently waited upon Mr. Birrell, pleaded for more freedom 
in their arrangements for the education of pupil-teachers. 
Mr. Birrell’s reply was distinctly interesting, both as indic- 
ating the present mind of the Board, and as showing the 
difficulty that the President has in coming to any definite 
decision on the matter. He finds it impossible to do other- 
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wise than to halt between the two opposing views. Some, 
especially the older, teachers find that the younger gener- 
ation, in its struggle after examination distinctions, has not 
acquired the art of teaching ; others claim that the teachers 
must possess ‘‘ cultivated minds,” which can only be gained 
by education alongside persons who are receiving the higher 
branches of education. The moral, therefore, is—and this 
Mr. Birrell was quite ready to admit—that great liberty 
should be allowed to Local Authorities, who should be 
encouraged to try experiments in different directions. Each 
experiment should be carefully watched by the expert 
advisers of the Board, and the Local Authorities must be 
content to receive and to profit by criticism. 


EPLYING to the same deputation, Mr. Birrell 
put in a plea for considerate treatment of head 
masters. It is not the first time the President has 
eee ees given Local Authorities a hint on this 
aia subject. The process of municipalization 
‘Head Masters.” is going on and will ultimately prevail, he 
said, and he disclaimed any intention on 
the part of the Board to interfere with the natural growth 
that is converting ancient endowed schools into municipal 
institutions. In the long run the towns will acquire com- 
plete control over the majority of the old grammar schools. 
“ But,” said the President, “‘ you must go a little gently in 
this matter. You have to deal with-head masters, and 
sometimes, not unnaturally, they are a little shy of being 
handed over altogether to the tender mercies of a municipal 
body. You must be gentle with the head masters, with 
whom I have a profound sympathy.” This is a wise 
caution, although Mr. Birrell might have added “ head 
mistresses and assistant staff.” He went on to say that 
without a good head master the school could not be a 
success. ‘This is a platitude ; but perhaps there was a fear 
at the back of his mind that in some boroughs the type of 
good head master might be a smart clerk able to fill up 
forms correctly. And we may be grateful to Mr. Birrell ; 
for cases of hardship, as instanced by Canon Swallow, have 
arisen and will yet arise during the process of changing 
grammar schools into municipal secondary schools. Local 
Authorities will be none the. worse for a hint from head- 
quarters to show as much consideration to head masters as 
the case will allow. 


R. BIRRELL’S common sense is an invaluable asset 

to the Board. He is in no sense a doctrinaire. 
Another point on which the deputation sought to influence 
the nind of the Board was on the subject 
of examinations. Mr. Birrell has a whole- 
some horror of cram, and is convinced that 
it is an easy matter to enable the candidate to simulate 
knowledge to an extraordinary extent. Yet we cannot dis- 
pense with tests for knowledge. We are not quite sure that 
Mr. Birrell’s receipt for genuine examination will bear ‘the 
test of reasoned criticism. He says: “The only way of 
detecting real knowledge is to ascertain what the child is 
being taught during a given time, and then to put questions 
to it to ascertain how much of that teaching lingers in its 
memory.” ‘This system might prove an adequate test of 
actual knowledge; but the better test is to ascertain how 
far the child has absorbed the knowledge and can apply 
it. We will not venture to say how this can with certainty 
be done by means of a written examination. We notice 
further that Mr. Birrell made a side thrust at “independent 
external examinations the same for the children all over 
the country.” But these external examination boards always 
show willingness to meet the reasonable demands of schools. 


The President cn 
Examinations. 


The cost of setting special papers and the trouble of dis- 
tributing them are not sufficiently great as to be prohib- 
itive. If schools require to be examined on a syllabus to 
be supplied by themselves, the examining pody would no 
doubt be ready to comply. 


ATTER much discussion and the display of much 
patience, the London County Council has decided 
to cease to maintain from a fixed date thirty non-provided 

schools which are declared to be struc- 


bidsing of sonsel turally unsuitable. But it was stated during 
in London. the debate that the managers of nearly all 


the schools had sent in plans for altera- 
tions, and it was therefore resolved to allow an extra month 
of grace. Indeed, the voluntary schools have no ground to 
complain of undue haste on the part of the Council. They 
have had lengthened and repeated warnings; and the 
machinery of Sub-committee, Committee, and Council in 
itself causes delay. The Bishop of London is willing to 
allow that the Council has, on the whole, been patient and 
considerate. But he goes on to say that there is an 
immediate danger of some voluntary schools being closed, 
and appeals to Churchmen for a sum of £ 50,000 to prevent 
this catastrophe. The Bishop would consider it disastrous 
if these schools, “which at present, with other voluntary 
schools, form the only means of safe-guarding the de- 
nominational principle in education,” should be closed. 
The answer to his appeal will afford some measure of the 
extent to which Churchmen do really care for ‘‘the de- 
nominational principle in education,” whatever that may 
mean. During the last thirty-six years, as the Duke of 
Norfolk informed the House of Lords, not a single Roman- 
Catholic school has been lost to that body. The same 
cannot be said of the Church of England. 


HE President of the Board of Education, in reply toa 
question put by Mr. S. H. Butcher, admitted a curious 


.and lamentable variation in the practice of the Board in 


regard to clauses in schemes dealing with 
the appointment and dismissal of assistant 
masters. The question referred only to 
the last three years. During this period the Board has 
issued new or amended schemes giving to the head master 
the sole power of appointment and dismissal in twelve 
cases: three schools for girls come in the same category. 
In twenty-nine cases the head master acts “subject to the 
approval of the governing body ”: there are five girls’ schools 
in this category. In four cases the head master has sole 
power to appoint, but can only dismiss with the approval of 
the governors: one girls’ school is under the same rule. 
The head master appoints, subject to approval, and the 
governors dismiss, on the recommendation of the head 
master, in five cases. The governors have power to appoint 
and dismiss after consultation with, or on the recommenda- 
tion of, the head master in ten cases. Ina single case the 
governing body have the sole power. Mr. Butcher’s further 
question as to what steps were taken to secure an assistant 
master from arbitrary dismissal brought from Mr. Birrell the 
reply that he was not sure what was meant by the word 
“arbitrary,” but that the Endowed Schools Act made it 
imperative that every teacher shall be dismissible “at 
pleasure,” with or without a power of appeal. The Board’s 
present practice is, generally speaking, added Mr. Birrell, 
to require the approval of the governors where the head 
master has power to dismiss; but, with all the variety 
mentioned above, ‘the present practice” of the Board can- 
not yct be said to be well established. 


The Board's 
View of Tenure. 
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JE A.M.A. publishes a report of the Education Com- 
mittee of the Assistant Masters’ Association on the 
subject of “ Local Examinations.” The report is interesting, 
The “Locals” and but inconclusive. It consists of an analysis 
their Drawbacks. Of the weaknesses that are at present 

apparent, but reserves any suggestions for 
improvements until more information has been collected. 
Speaking generally, the charge brought against these examin- 
ations is that they encourage too early specialization. A 
very wide choice of subjects is given. It is impossible 
within the limits of a school time-table to prepare candidates 
for any very large number of these: it follows, therefore, 
that certificates may be granted to candidates who have 
not proved the possession of a general grounding in the 
subjects that are usually recognized as included in the 
curriculum of a secondary school. For example, a candi- 
date may pass in one of these examinations without being 
called upon to show any knowledge of English literature, 
history, geography, or science. In another examination 
a candidate may pass without being examined in arithmetic. 
The indictment is a just one; but we are not prepared to 
give a remedy. The reason for the state of affairs that is 
complained of is obvious. One subject after another calls 
for inclusion in the list: a candidate has not time to study 
more than a limited number of these ; and so he is likely to 
be taught those subjects in which he has the best chance of 
passing rather than those which give the best basis of a 
sound education. But here we will just indicate the real 
difficulty : what are the essential subjects? Is music to be 
one, as the Board of Education have recently suggested ? 
For the ideał curriculum we are still waiting. 


T ARGE classes in public elementary schools are con- 

stantly spoken of as a source of weakness. The 
charge is quite true, and it is well that it should be reiterated 
until an immense improvement has been 
made. We spend money in training 
teachers ; we build elaborate schools, and 
then make proper teaching impossible by putting sixty or 
seventy children in one room under the charge of one 
teacher. Such classes, except occasionally and for certain 
subjects in which the instruction is given in the form of a 
lecture, make teaching barren of its best results. We hope 
the figures we have mentioned are not very common now, 
and that they are becoming rarer. Recently the London 
County Council has decided that in new schools the rule 
shall be to provide- class-rooms accommodating no more 
than forty children in the senior departments and forty- 
eight in the infants’ departments. The larger rooms in 
existing schools are to be divided where it is possible to do 
so. Averages are, of course, apt to be misleading, and it is 
no satisfaction to a man with sixty boys to know that some 
one else in a rural district has only seven. Yet it is encour- 
aging to learn from the Report of the Board of Education 
that the average number of children throughout the country 
to one adult teacher is decreasing steadily, and now stands 
at 37°44. In the year rgo1~a the figure was 40°19. 


Smaller Classes. 


rE do nct suppose that Mr. Asquith took counsel with 

his colleagues before he delivered an address to the 
prize-winners in the London Chamber of Commerce Ex- 
aminations, nor is it to be expected that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer should 
speak as an educational expert. The 
occasion necessarily demanded sweet compliments to the 
London Chamber of Commerce. It is no doubt true that 
this body has organized an examination that is largely used. 
Some five thousand entries were made this year, and about 


Commercial 
Certificates. 


half of this number of candidates received certificates. The 
subjects of examination are certainly useful, in that modern 
languages, commercial law, and political economy are in- 
cluded. It is also interesting to learn that some four 
hundred City firms have promised to give preference to 
candidates holding Senior or Junior Certificates of the 
Chamber. But it may be pointed out, on the other hand, 
that this examination is under no control of University or 
Government Department. It is managed by a voluntary 
body, and, instead of filling up a gap, as Mr. Asquith 
asserted, it may be described rather as a side growth, not 
essential to the scheme of education, and not fitting into 
any particular place. To prepare for this examination, in 
addition to the University examinations that are taken by 
the majority of secondary schools, is to put an extra burden 
on the master and'to encourage specialization on the part 
of the pupil. The boy who has passed a good leaving 
examination from a good secondary school will make a 
good commercial clerk if his inclinations lie in that 
direction. 


i we may take the utterance of the President of the 

Board of Education as indicative of the direction of 
the current, the age of privilege is passing, so far as regards 
the provision of education out of public 
funds. Speaking on the training of 
teachers at the opening ceremony of the 
new wing of Cherwell Hall, Mr. Birrell said that he desired 
to protest against the notion ‘‘that elementary education 
was something for the child of the agricultural labourer or 
those in humble positions, whilst secondary education was 
something for the children of the middle classes.” Such a 
distinction, he maintained, was unreal and artificial; and 
he further asserted that no nation could hold its own if 
it did not see that young people in its jurisdiction were able 
to avail themselves of both kinds of education. Privilege 
dies hard, and there will be much protest and much indig- 
nation, and much vacillation on the part of the Authorities 
before the ideal suggested by Mr. Birrell becomes fact. 
There is no essential difference between the two grades of 
education except in so far as the one refers to the earlier 
years of childhood and the other to the later years. We 
may look forward to a time when a more generous expend- 
iture of public money will make the public elementary 
schools of the country such that the children of the middle 
classes may freely make use of them. At present we must 
be content with a compromise. Up to the age of twelve 
years the education of the children of the middle classes 
must be paid for by the parents ; after that age the children 
may share in the grants of public money along with the 
children of the working classes who have shown a capacity 
for profiting by secondary education. 


Education open to 
Talent. 


AS interesting case of the survival of feudal feeling on 

the part of a landowner is reported from Wales. A 
Roman Catholic school had come under the control of the 
county as a non-provided school; but 


ee i recently the managers decided to with- 
draw the school from the control of the 
Authority. In consequence it was necessary to open a 


Council school. Some tenants who gave evidence in 
favour of the need for a Council school received notice 
of dismissal, and public feeling was naturally aroused, 
Questions in Parliament and the publicity given to the case 
in the newspapers resulted in the withdrawal of the notices, 
and all is now harmony again. ‘The Roman Catholic school 
had an attendance of a hundred children, and it is stated 
that only five of them were children of Roman Catholic 
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parents. Under these circumstances it seems unreason- 
able that there should be no school but the denominational 
one. A landowner may prefer that his tenants should 
think with himself on religious matters; but so soon as 
anything approaching to compulsion is applied the revolt 
becomes immediate and vigorous. We suppose the Roman 
Catholic school will be continued with its handful of 
scholars while the ratepayers are put to the expense of 
providing a substitute for the class-rooms left empty. The 
curious thing is that in these days of democracy any land- 
owner should be found so entirely untouched by the pre- 
vailing trend of thought as to attempt to reproduce the 
discipline of the feudal period. 


N the December Afonthly Review there is an article, 
signed “ Board School Teacher,” on “ Esprit de corps 
in Elementary Schools.” The writer, whose very signature 
proclaims him of a past generation, has 
cal Deus traversed the land from Dan to Beer-sheba 
and found it barren, a dead level of uni- 
formity flattened by the steam roller of democracy, and 
esprit de corps the snakes in Iceland. A writer who can 
assert that all English elementary schools are of the same 
pattern, that everywhere the same lessons are going on at 
the same hour, the same sums being done with the same 
slates and pencils, is hardly worth serious attention. But, 
though, as a fact, one elementary school differs from 
another in buildings, equipment, and curriculum as widely 
as Eton differs from the Little Peddlington Grammar 
School, yet it is true that in the latter esprit de corps is 
comparatively rare and of quite recent growth. But to 
assert that it has been killed by the levellers of progressive 
democracy is the exact opposite of the truth. So long as 
schools were dependent on the patronage of the Church or 
the aristocracy they were charity schools, and the first 
lesson instilled into charity children is humility. It is only 
a democrat Minister of Education who can insist that the 
schoolhouse should be not only well equipped within, but 
architecturally a monument worthy of the town. So far 
from the Board of Education enforcing uniformity, its whole 
tendency of recent years has been, both by memoranda and 
by the action of its Inspectors, to encourage differentiation. 
The complaint of Dr. Gow was, if we remember right, that 
the Code, with its combinations and permutations, re- 
cognized 132 different syllabuses. Progressivism may be, 
as we are here told, a movement of Goths ; but we never be- 
fore heard the Goths accused of destroying esprit de corps 
and preaching uniformity. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


The report of the Kent Education Committee gives in the form of 
ieee S diagram the influence that the publication of a 
aE meek: salary scale has had upon the supply of teachers. 
In April, 1904, there were 90 vacancies unfilled : 

the shortage of teachers continued to grow more serious until at the 
end of the same year 203 were required. This was the high-water 
mark. In December the salary scale was published, to come into 
operation in April, 1905. By June of that year the number of 
vacancies was reduced to 90: with some slight fluctuations in the 
supply, the number of vacancies has been gradually reduced until 
at the beginning of October, 1906, only 32 vacancies were ad- 
vertised. There are 510 regular men teachers on the staff of the 
Education Committee, and 77 pupil-teachers, monitors, provisional 
assistants, and temporary teachers; 1,653 women teachers, includ- 
ing 488 supplementary teachers, together with 464 pupil-teachers, 
monitresses, &c., making a total for women of 2,147—the whole 


number thus amounting to 2,734, of whom nearly 80 per cent. are 
women. The Committee also has a special staff of 8 men and 
10 women who are kept busy in temporarily filling vacancies until 
permanent teachers are appointed. The services of these teachers 
have been greatly appreciated by managers. A complete register of 
the grade and qualifications of every teacher is kept at the head 
office, and teachers are invited to send through their respective cor- 
respondents notification of any additional qualification obtained by 
them, so that the register may be always kept up to date. 


WITH an average attendance of 75.531 scholars the cost per head for 
maintenance in the Kent elementary schools works 


inte ide out at £2. 19s. 4d. This is an increase of 7s. 3d. 
in Kent. a head, and is largely accounted for by the scale of 


salaries of which we have spoken above. But, in 
addition, the wages of caretakers and cleaners have also increased, not, 
we may assume, merely because of a general rise in wages, but because 
the standard of the care of buildings grows more stringent, and teachers 
themselves are rightly relieved of all work in this connexion. A slight 
rise in the cost of maintenance is owing to a more rapid provision of new 
furniture. The Committee mentions that 2d. per head has been saved 
in the average gross cost in books, stationery, and apparatus, and finds 
in this a justification for the supply of stores from the head office. If 
we examine the cost of separate schools, we find, naturally, a great 
divergence from the average cost. As a rule, the smaller the school 
the greater the relative cost. Four to five or even six pounds a head 
may be the cost in a school with less than fifty scholars. In one case 
the cost is over £15; but the school has only seven scholars. Rite- 
shooting has been included in the curriculum of two schools—Eynsford 
National School and Shoreham Council School; but the Committee is 
careful to state that no financial assistance can be offered to the 
managers. The greater part of the cost of maintenance consists, of 
course, of the salaries of teachers. The total cost under this heading 
is an average per scholar of £2. 7s. 2d., an increase over the preceding 
year of şs. 4d. The voluntary schools average 6d. a head more than 
the Council schoo!s for salaries. 


Tue third year’s work of the Higher Education Committee in Kent 
Higher Education has mainly consta: in the maturing of schemes 
in Kent. which have been previously submitted to the Council, 
and in completing the survey of the present pro- 
vision for higher education. This survey has been made by the staff, 
and, together with certain recommendations and suggestions, will shortly 
be published. In the matter of organization a certain measure of 
decentralization has been introduced. Joint Committees have been 
formed, each having as its officer a director or organizing secretary. 
Much additional accommodation has been necessary for the secondary 
schools, owing, no doubt, partly to the increased stringency of the 
regulations of the Board of Education, as well as the growing demand 
for secondary education. Most of the intending pupil-teachers are now 
receiving their education in secondary schools. Many of these schools 
are under the control of the Education Committee 3 in reference to the 
others, which are endowed schools working under the schemes of the 
Board of Lducation, the Committee ‘* desire to place on record their 
deep sense of appreciation of the generous manner in which bodies of 
governors have met their wishes in respect to the provision of instruc- 
lion for young people intended for the teaching profession.” With 
regard to scholarships, the Committee has now its own board of 
examiners for the junior scholarships and those for intending pupil- 
teachers. A number, not exceeding 10 per cent. of the former, are 
open to scholars from other than public elementary schools. The Com- 
mittee is endeavouring to arrange for reciprocal action in the case of 
scholars whose parents have ceased to reside inthe county during the 
tenure of scholarship. The othce of the Committee has been removed 
to Caxton House, Westminster. 


WE gather from the report of the Surrey Education Committee that 
increased expenditure is necessary in connexion 
with the secondary schools of the county. Not 
only is it recognized that the schools want more 
financial support, but it is also evident that the grants from public 
funds must be systematized and put upon a more reasonable basis. The 
Committee therefore report that ‘trate aid should only be given in 
respect of Surrey students of secondary-school age, and only to the 
extent by which the income which the school can reasonably be expected 
to earn from fees, grants, and other sources falls short of the ordinary 
cost of maintenance in respect of such Surrey students.” But it is to 
the Board of Education that is chiefly due the demand for additional 
expenditure on buildings. Itis not quite clear why the secondary school 
child must have 18 square feet of floor space while the elementary school 
child can subsist on 12. The action of the Board makes the matter 
urgent at Tiftins’ School, Kingston, which is continuing under threat 
of compulsory closure unless steps are takenvatyonce to increase the 
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accommodation. A scheme for the municipalization of the three en- 
dowed schools at Kingston has been drawn up, and, if thisis adopted by 
the municipal authorities, the County Council will give a grant of 

A A grant of £4,000 is also recommended to enlarge the 
Technical Institute at Wimbledon. We also note several interesting 
reports from sub-committees dealing with the physical care of children: 
in particular a wise suggestion from Major Norman, superintendent of 
physical training, that during the great heat of summer swimming 
should take the place of the ordinary physical exercises where facilities 
exist. 


WE have received from the Middlesex Education Committee details 
of the scholarship scheme for the present year. 
= pte ed The Junior County Scholarships are divided among 
the parliamentary divisions of the county on the 
basis of population. The examination consists of papers in two, and 
two only, compulsory subjects: arithmetic and English ; marks will 
be awarded for neatness and correct spelling. Candidates who pass 
this test successfully will then be examined orally. As on previous 
occasions, the oral examination will be conducted by committees of 
head masters and head mistresses of secondary and elementary schools. 
These scholarships can only be held so long as the parents of the 
scholars continue to reside in the county, and a year’s previous residence 
is a necessary qualification for admission to the examination. Boys and 
girls wishing to qualify for scholarships for intending pupil-teachers 
will be required to pass the same examination as that for Junior County 
scholars. The next step in the ladder (the Intermediate Scholarships) 
also necessitates an examination, which will be conducted by the Joint 
Scholarships Board. The Senior Scholarships are given after a con- 
sideration of the candidate’s school career, but the Committee reserve 
the right to require an examination. 


WE regret to learn from the report of the Education Committee of 
the County Borough of Walsall that it is has been 
Pay. rae found necessary to close the Technical Day School. 
There were a hundred and fifty boys in the school, 
-and among the examination successes of the past year we notice one 
London Inter. B.Sc. and four London Matriculation. The cost to the 
rates for the last year but one, after deducting from the gross expend- 
iture fees, Government and County Council grants, was about 410 per 
head. The estimated cost for last year, when the grants have been 
received, is about £12 per annum. Ii the borough is willing to pay 
this amount from the rates to secure a technical training for a number 
of its inhabitants, it seems a pity that the school should be closed after 
fifteen years’ work. But the demands of the Board of Education for 
structural alterations, changes in staffing, and increased equipment are 
so stringent that the Committee decided it was impossible to continue 
the school. The best that can be said in support of the action of the 
Board is that only a small proportion of the pupils remained at school 
after the second year of the course. The buildings are not suitable for 
conversion into a higher elementary school. To provide to some 
extent for the loss of this school, the Committee has converted two 
upper standard schools into higher elementary schools. Walsall is not 
without its provision for higher education. There is a pupil-teachers’ 
centre as well as Queen Mary’s Grammar School. But it seems that 
in a town of over 80,000 there would be room for more than one grade 
of secondary school. 


CONSIDERING that it is the custom in a very large number of second- 
ary day schools to provide a mid-day meal for such 
pupils as wish it and are willing to pay, it is not 
surprising that the system should be extended to 
elementary schools, in spite of the opposition that 
was raised in some quarters when the question was first discussed in 
London. The London Education Committee has now made the follow- 
ing decisions. Where the managers are willing, and where a cookery 
centre is attached, mid-day dinners may be supplied on condition that 
the child pays not less than the cost of the material and not more than 
three pence. Suitable arrangements must be made for superintendence, 
and the teachers are allowed to volunteer for the duty, but no pressure 
must be put upon them to carry out this task if they are unwilling. If, 
however, the privilege of the supplied meal is so little appreciated that 
the number of diners falls below eight, the provision shall automatically 
cease. The Council will supply tables and other necessary equipment 
where the managers decide to carry out the plan, and the Council will 
also pay for the additional work involved in washing up after dinner, 
and ‘‘ for the fortnightly scrubbing ” of the hall in which the dinners are 
served. Beyond the advantage to the diners, the Council thinks that 
the cookery centres will become more useful and more practical if the 
children have to prepare so many dinners at a stated cost per head. It 
will be a definite lesson in household management. It has also been 
ascertained that there is a demand for dinners at a cost varying from 
14d. to 3d. a head. When the dinner is provided, it will be a simple 


School Dinners 
in London 
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matter to make use of existing charitable organizations to ensure that 
needy children have a meal without cost to themselves. 


THE Wigan and District Mining and Technical College, which was 
founded in 1857, has taken a fresh lease of life in 
the fine buildings which were opened in 1903. The 
illustrations that are inserted in the calendar show 
that Wigan may rightly be proud of its college. All the fittings and 
equipment appear to be of the best description, and the arrangements 
for heating and ventilation are sufficiently uncommon in this country to 
make it worth while describing them in detail. Airis drawn into the build- 
ing by a Sturtevant fan, 9 feet in diameter, worked bya 15 horse-power 
electric motor, and capable of passing 50,000 cubic feet of air per 
minute. As the air enters it is washed by a wet-air filter, which clears 
it of all mechanical impurities. It then passes over steam pipes, which 
heat it to the required temperature, after which it is conducted by flues 
to every room in the building. The apparatus is capable of changing 
the air throughout the corridors and all the rooms five or six times inan 
hour. There are, in addition to the Mining College, a commercial even- 
ing school and a school of art. But it appears from an account of the 
prize-giving which is enclosed with the calendar that the facilities 
offered to the youth of Wigan are not taken advantage of with the 
alacrity that they deserve. ‘‘ The rate-payers,” said one speaker, 
‘have provided the water, but they cannot make the horse, or rather 
the ass, drink.” This speaker went on to urge that the trade-unionist 
was the proper person to approach with a view to making the college 
more widely appreciated. 


Wi 
Technical College. 


THE London Education Committee has presented a valuable report 
on the subject of organized games in elementary 

Dae ooi, schools. Now that the Board of Education has 
recognized organized play as a necessary part of a 

school curriculum, the Local Authorities are justified in spending 
money. The Committee ask for the sum of £300 for the experimental 
introduction into certain selected schools of organized games, seeing 
that the value of these is becoming so generally recognized. No com- 
prehensive scheme of providing playing fields is yet proposed: the 
Committee is making further inquiries and holding conferences with 
persons of knowledge, The difficulty is greater in the case of girls 
than in the case of boys. The money asked for is a small amount, and 
will be used chiefly in providing equipment and in making good 
deficiencies in playgrounds that are already secured. It is only pro- 
posed at present that each scholar should enjoy one afternoon a week 
of the play to be organized by the Committee ; but even one afternoon 
will have more than its ‘‘ face value ” if it teaches the children how to 


play. 


THE Leicestershire Education Committee sent a deputation to the 
Board of Education to inquire, among other matters, 


Pupi Ten hars as to the education of pupil-teachers. It had been 
in Leicestershire. proposed that the training college in the Borough 
of Leicester should contain a department for pupil- 

teachers. On this point the reply of the Board was quite definite. The 


Board will ultimately require all pupil-teachers in training to be dis- 
tributed among the upper departments of the secondary schools. The 
Leicestershire Committee therefore decided to hold another conference 
with the Borough Committee with regard to the readjustment of the 
capital account in connexion with the training college. In reference to 
Loughborough the Board gave a similar reply. They would accept the 
temporary arrangements made for pupil-teachers, but they would 
require that ultimately the pupil-teachers in training should be distributed 
among the upper departments of the various secondary schools in the 
northern part of the county, including the grammar schools at Lough- 
borough. 


Tue London Education Committee has expressed its dissatisfaction 
with the regulations for the treatment of children 
charged at the Metropolitan Police Courts, which 
the Home Office has recently issued. The Com- 
mittee is of opinion that further legislation is urgently required in 
respect of the methods of dealing with children charged before magis- 
rates. Itis recommended that special magistrates should be appointed 
for the hearing of children’s cases, as was advised by the Inter-Depart- 
mental Committee on Physical Deterioration. It is further recom- 
mended that special courts should be provided, and that probation 
officers should be appointed to watch over children committed to the 
custody of a person named by the Court, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act (1904) or the 
Youthful Offenders’ Act (1901); and that remand homes or other 
suitable places should be provided for children under arrest and after 
being charged, instead of sending them to Police Court cells or to 
workhouses. 


Children’s Courts. 
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IDOLA PULPITORUM. 
THE PITFALLS OF THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


NOTE.—We regret that, in consequence of illness, the third article of 
the series, as announced in advertisement, ‘‘Science Teaching, by 
Percy Nunn,” is unavoidably postponed. 


IWI.—ENGLISH. 
By ARTHUR BURRELL, Principal of Borough Road Training College. 


MONG the many school subjects which have engaged for 

the past ten years the attention of educational writers 

“ English ” cannot complain that it has been overlooked. It 

has been most luminously treated by such authorities as Mr. 

Arthur Sidgwick, Prof. Churton Collins, and the exuberant 

Kappa; and hardly a month goes by without half a dozen 

new papers being added to the already enormous list. The 
present paper helps to prove the truth of this. 

Yet in all the writing on the subject there seems an uneasy 
suspicion that English ts neglected, that the results of the 
teaching of it are meagre, and that, in this part of our curri- 
culum at least, we have not advanced. The old classical 
teaching made better English scholars. It may be as well to 
say at once that by “ English ” I mean the writing, speaking, 
and reading of the language and the study of its literature. 

It is not necessary at this day to assert the importance of 
the subject. This battle was won long ago by Dr. Abbott, Sir 
J. Seeley, and others. We all want it taught well, if it can be 
taught; we all recognize that it is our sheet-anchor against 
the materialistic view of education. 

It may not be impertinent to outline what is done by way of 
_ assuring ourselves of success in the field. The child learns 
to read and to spell easy words without much difficulty. 
Probably time is wasted in his acquisition of these necessary 
arts; but we may assume that those whom we are now con- 
sidering are past the first difficulties. Then follow elementary 
grammar lessons, spelling lessons, dictation lessons, com- 
position lessons, and occasional or regular reading lessons 
from a reader or a continuous narrative. These, in their turn, 
are succeeded by lessons of a similar type, but of greater 
difficulty ; and, while in some schools the subjects are kept 
separate, in others the one reading book does duty for a store- 
house of spelling words, a mine out of which to dig analysis, 
or a treasury from which to take repetition. The boy or girl 
is promoted to Wordsworth, Shakespeare, Tennyson; and liter- 
ature proper begins. Compositions grow up into essays, 
simple analysis becomes very complex, though the sentences 
still wear the garb of innocence, and spelling is astonished at 
the unwonted appearance of words which we shall never have 
to spell. Examinations begin to close upon the growing boy, 
and his English is over. He leaves, liking his “ Merchant of 
Venice,” his * Julius Caesar,” and his “ Midsummer Night's 
Dream”; able to write a very fluid essay, glad to dismiss his 
analysis for ever from his thoughts, and possessed of extremely 
strong, but concealed, opinions as to the relative interest of 
the classics of the schoolroom and the classics of the book- 
stall. We fear we have failed to do what we wanted. 

I have said nothing about the dulness of many of our 
teachers—about the miserable attempts to “ correlate ” history 
and geography with literature, about unsuitable repetition, 
about philological and other puzzles, about the dreariness of 
uninteresting notes, about dictated criticism. We all know 
all the pitfalls. This paper is not intended to be an onslaught 
on practices with which most of us disagree. 

If I seek now to outline a scheme and to suggest a ruling 
principle, my only excuse is this—that I have seen the scheme 
work well and I have known the principle recognized. The 
result has been in so many cases an interest in English. I 
take it that it is this interest which we are pursuing. We do 
not want philologists or grammarians or critics, and we do 
not want multitudes of literary facts: we are looking for 
interested students. Perhaps the subjects in which boys and 
girls get most interested to-day are experimental science, 


manual work, and geography : we want boys similarly interested 


in English. 


Now we start with a great advantage over the teacher of 
geography, manual work, and experimental science. Boys are 
already interested in reading. They like books. They like 
hearing stories, under conditions. They like telling stories. 
On this liking, which is world-wide, and which belongs neither 
to caste nor to class, our superstructure should be built. This 
love of reading is the ruling principle to which I have referred, 
and from it may be easily deduced the necessity for a well 
chosen library. As yet we cannot be said to have provided 
for this. Schools are, as a whole, devoid of literary apparatus. 
The well trained, well read, enthusiastic teacher of English is 
hampered and shackled by being unable to put his hand at a 
moment’s notice on twenty-five copies of the “ Pilgrim's 
Progress,” or “ Robinson Crusoe,” or “ Aesop's Fables,” or 
“ Prometheus Unbound,” or the “ Essays of Elia.” If the 
Board of Education were to publish a return of the moneys 
spent on laboratories, on sports, and on libraries or literary 
apparatus, we should probably realize one reason for our 
failure to make boys interested in English. 

Assuming, then, that boys like reading, and that good reading 
matter is at hand and is plentiful, it seems possible from the 
very outset to insist on a large amount of reading (aloud)— 
reading at ease, uninterrupted by questions. The questions 
in a reading lesson should be the “ notes,” and should come 
from the class. Classes do not ask questions to-day, because 
they have been trained to see the questioner in the teacher. 

From this large increase in uninterrupted reading many 
good results flow. The oral compositions, so much neglected 
nowadays, become easy for the class; for a widening vocab- 
ulary and a greater knowledge of books are at their service. 
The reason of the poverty, the fluidity of so-called essays is 
twofold: an initial lack of imagination is maintained by an 
utter dearth of reading. 

This oral composition, which of course begins in the simplest, 
homeliest fashion, carries with it, under due guidance, an 
exact use of words, an improving syntax, and a vocabulary. 
It has been tried with boys of eleven and twelve, and the 
success has been found to be remarkable. But most school- 
masters prefer the written essay, and lively work crammed 
with the concrete metaphor has to give place to dull and dead 
work floating in unmeaning abstractions. Besides this, oral 
composition continued through all classes practically does 
away with the necessity of teaching any but the barest and 
simplest terms in grammar; and, though the apologists of 
English “grammar” (a bastard child of classical grammar) 
are still in the land, if we have to exclude something, let 
grammar go first. Oral composition by no means does away 
with the necessity for dictation and, later, written composition ; 
but the essay is not a subject for a boy of twelve. 

On these two, then, reading aloud and oral composition, 
we should base our work in junior classes; while defective 
articulation, careless enunciation, mispronunciation, have all 
to be dealt with specially in special cases, it will be found 
that the good readers will automatically pull up the level of a 
class. Omission of a good deal of writing and the greater 
part of grammar* will be amply compensated by larger doses 
of the wider subjects and conscious or unconscious imitation 
of the authors read. 

Then follows, as a corollary to this reading and description 
(for oral composition is description), the necessity for much 
repetition of good prose and verse, and for the copying of 
such repetition into commonplace books. 

The modern teaching that the verbal memory is a thing not 
to be cultivated is mischievous. The objection to learning 
prose by heart is surely absurd, and the practice of keeping 
commonplace books and of continually revising the contents 
has the sanction of some very great names. It has been 
found to engage the interest of even young children. 


* Were it considered necessary to defend the omission of grammar in 
junior classes, I might ask what purpose is served in explaining to 
children the syntax of ‘‘ It’s me,” ‘“ It was owing to the lady’s crossing 
the road,” or the accidence in ‘‘ They did it themselves,” and in the 
past tenses of the (weak or strong) verbs ‘‘fight,” “get,” “do”? A 
sixth form soaked in alien syntax may,profit by a study of that 
brilliant book ‘* ‘The King’s-English ”’ ; but only a)sixth( form. 
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When we come to study English with the young man and 
young: woman our difficulties are of a rather different cha- 
racter. At present English is not worth their study, no clear, 
definite advantage being shown to them why the subject 
should engage their attention. As soon as this defect is 
remedied there seems no reason why all branches of the work 
should not improve. But we are as yet without the teachers. 

Having neglected the true study of English for so long, and 
having substituted for it written examination papers of extra- 
ordinary and uneducative type, we affect to be surprised that 
there are no teachers of English to be had. Here, again, 
having found our few good teachers, we must lay hold on 
them, and set them, all shackles being removed, to train 
others. By this means only, it seems, can we hope to bring 
into the school the type of teacher required. 

The third dithculty we are faced with in some quarters is 
a social one. Curious though it may seem to the uninitiated, 
the humane study of English is secretly regarded as something 
to be left for the well-to-do and leisured classes. The reason 
for this odd belief lies in the undoubted fact that Shelley, and 
Milton, and Wordsworth, and Charles Lamb cannot be appre- 
clated without a certain leisurely thought, a certain personal 
refinement, and a certain wideness of reading, outside the 
reach (so he thinks) of the hard-worked teacher. There is no 
vetting over this difficulty except by showing that it need not 
exist when once you face it. We must remember, however, 
that “belles lettres,” “polite literature,” and “the classics ” 
do by the very names warn off a certain proportion of every 
crowd—whether the crowd be in a drawing-room or in a tap- 
room. 

If, however, we can find the right teacher, and can persuade 
the class that the study is worthy of them and is not the 
monopoly of the rich, the path is made much easier. Wide 
reading prefaced by oral and written composition leads easily 
enough to comparative work, and, instead of drearily working 
through a period (one of the last things to be attempted), the 
student will be brought face to face with the startling truth 
that in literature there is no such thing as chronology, and 
that time as a measure docs not exist. The lament of 
Simonides over the patriots of Thermopylae, the dirge over Saul 
and Jonathan, * The Loss of the * Royal George’ ” may belong 
to different centuries, but to the schoolboy they might all have 
been written yesterday; and the patriotism of a Briton may 
be nurtured on the history of Brasidas as well as on the 
biography of Nelson. 

It is only when a thorough interest has been gained in such 
studies that we can turn aside to any, or all, of the following, 
which, strictly speaking, belong to other branches of educa- 
tion—to minute syntax (which belongs to logic), to the history 
and meaning of words (which belongs to philology), to chrono- 
logical study of biographies and lists of books (which belongs 
to history), and, finally, to criticism (which belongs to 
zesthetics). 

If there is time for all of these, so much the better; but 
they must not be attempted till the great victory is won. We 
shall not interest any one in Milton’s “ Paradise Lost” by 
philology or logic or history, but only by Milton; while it 
ought to be obvious that criticisim—the reading of what well 
known critics have said—is the very last thing to be put before 
the immature student. And this is the chief reason why the 
pupil should have the text, and the text only, in his hand; for 
it is the pupil, of whatever age he be, who, with simple text in 
hand, must ask questions of the teacher. 

The intricacies of syntax, the life of words, the charm of 
the dissection of style, the exact study of the art of rhetoric, 
even the doubtful pursuit of theories of metrics, may all be 
made fascinating by the enthusiastic teacher of advanced 
English; but they are all parerga compared with the acquisi- 
tion of interest in and the humble memorizing of the great 
writers of the world. The books we have, cheap and beauti- 
ful; but the faith in the books as yet we have not. Only 
now and then, and here and there, does the teacher appear, 
and when he appears the earth is green and the sky blue. 
We ought to set to work to manufacture the teacher of 
English, and this is only to be done by gathering, as best we 


may, a few who believe in the work, and setting them, by their 
writings, their teaching, and their personal influence, to send 
out replicas of themselves, mutatis mutandis, into a com- 
munity which has first to be converted from commercial 
education. , 

I remember lending a number of books to a hard-working 
student, who had had no tiine for English, and who came to 
me primarily for treatment of a voice-weakness. They were 
talked over, read, memorized, no examinatjon being required 
or dreamed of; and when the books were finally returned I 
asked him what he thought of it all. I shall never forget his 
answer. “It is a new world,” he said. 

If I may be allowed to summarize and respectfully to point 
out that, though I have not labelled the pitfalls in my paper, 
they are there, concealed, it may be by brushwood, I would 
say, as many other more experienced and more successful 
teachers have often said before, that brilliant work in English 
is carried on by enthusiastic teachers in unnumbered schools; 
but that the practical teacher often is too anxious to follow 
by-paths, and will not, in early days, keep to the high road of 
the text from which he and his class may view the surrounding 
country; that he does not remember that English may be 
learnt, but not taught ; that he expects the full corn before the 
blade; that he has no apparatus at hand (texts, pictures, 
reprints, facsimiles), and that he asks for none; and, finally, 
that he does not know his lessons and his subject so well that 
the virtue of it goes out to all who touch his garment. We 
have too long blamed the schoolboy and the schoolgirl, 
primary and secondary, for telling us that English classics 
and English subjects are dry. We onght to be proud of it: 
they are dry; for it is we who have dried and tinned them. 

A brilliant story (its subject being the school essay) was 
written by Maxim Gorky for the Westminster Gazette in 
June, 1905. Perhaps. if it were sent broadcast to the schools, 
schoolmasters would be impatient of it; for it ends thus: 
“In the room was a stove, and over the stove a flue with a 
knob. Using the teacher's own cravat, I strung him up to 
this knob and hanged him. When hanged he lost his 
resemblance to a V’ reversed. Bevond that, I am con- 
vinced that nobody lost anything.” The present writer can 
only hope that, if M. Gorky is still bent on murdering those 
who inisteach their native tongue, he will confine his operations 
to Russia—if they will let him live there. 
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THE NEW REGULATIONS IN ARTS OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


\ X J] HATEVER may be the defects of the constitution of the 

University of London, it cannot be said that there is 
any undue difficulty in altering the regulations for degrees. 
The far-reaching reforms recently effected in the regulations 
for the B.A. degree have indeed been brought about without 
anv public discussion. This is because, by the University ` 
statutes, the Senate—a comparatively small body of fifty-six 
members, which deliberates in private—is “the supreme 
governing and executive body of the University.” Graduates 
of three years’ standing enjoy the right to assemble in Con- 
vocation, which “may discuss any matter relating to the 
University, and declare its opinion thereon to the Senate” but 
has no power to prevent alterations in University regulations. 
Although there is no reason to believe that strong opposition 
would have been shown on the part of graduates to the changes 
proposed in the Arts regulations, it results from the absence of 
public discussion that the importance of the changes is not yet 
generally recognized. 

The old Arts course for internal students was almost ex- 
clusively literary in character, the only subjects included in the 
course which might be regarded as scientific being Pure and 
Applied Mathematics and Logic. Both Latin and Greek were 
compulsory in the Intermediate course, taken normally during 
the year following Matriculation, and Latin or Greek in thé 
Final Pass course, extending overthe second and third years. 
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Besides Latin and Greek, two other subjects had to be taken 
in the Intermediate course, the subjects being chosen from a 
list which included several modern languages, Pure Math- 
ematics, Applied Mathematics, Logic, and History. 

In the Final Pass course two languages had to be taken (one 
being either Latin or Greek), and two other subjects to be chosen, 
in accordance with certain rules, from a list which included 
European and Oriental languages, Pure Mathematics, Applied 
Mathematics, History, and Economics. The regulations for 
external students were somewhat similar; but English was 
compulsory at the Intermediate Examination and Greek at the 
B.A. Pass Examination, and the choice of optional subjects was 
more restricted at both examinations. 

The need for the amendment of the old regulations arose 
partly from the fact that, in the case of internal students, Greek 
was compulsory at the Intermediate Examination, but not at 
the Final Examination. It was urged, not without reason, that 
for students most of whom had not taken Greek at Matricula- 
tion the study of Greek for one year to the standard required 
by the Intermediate Examination was not of much value. But 
there were reasons for more drastic changes than the abolition 
of compulsory Greek at the Intermediate Examination. The 
Statistical table given in Vol. I. of the University Calendar 
shows that, while there has been a considerable increase in the 
number of students taking the B.Sc. degree (in 1899 the number 
of students who took the degree was 75, and in 1905 the 
number was 229), no such increase has occurred in the corre- 
sponding numbers for the B.A. degree. There has been, in 
fact, a substantial reduction in the number of candidates for the 
B.A. degree between 1899 and 1905, though the number of 
students who have taken the degree in the several years has 
not varied considerably, being between 170 and 202 each year. 
It may also be noted that the number of men Who have taken 
the B.A. degree as internal students has been relatively small. 
Thus, of the 58 students who took this degree in 1905 only nine 
were men, a fact which is certainly discouraging. The in- 
creased demand which has arisen in recent years for elementary- 
school teachers who have passed througha University course— 
a demand which the London County Council, in association 
with the authorities of University College, King’s College, and 
other schools of the University is now successfully meeting— 
has also suggested the desirability of widening the scope of the 
Arts course, so as to include certain sciences and other 
subjects. 

This widening of the scope of the Arts course has been 
effected in full measure. Considering, first, the regulations for 
internal students, we find that a student must take in the In- 
termediate course and examination four subjects, of which two 
must be languages, one language being either Latin or Greek ; 
the other two subjects may be chosen from a list which includes 
as new subjects several sciences and also Geography. The full 
dist of subjects for the Intermediate course is as follows :— 
Latin, Greek, English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Russian, History, Pure Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, 
Chemistry, Experimental Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology, 
Geography, Logic. For the Final course the list of subjects is 
actually longer and the choice not more restricted. Four 
subjects must be taken, of which two must be languages, and 
one language must be either Latin or Greek. The full list of 
subjects is as follows :—Latin, Greek, English, French, German, 
Italian, Spanish, Russian, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, 
Pure Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Chemistry, Experi- 
mental Physics, Botany, Zoology, Geology, Geography, Philo- 
sophy, Economics, Modern History, Education. The in- 
clusion of Education as a subject of the Final course is 
an important innovation. The course in Education includes 
Psychology, the Purposes and Processes of Education, and the 
study of an educational classic. It is not intended as a course 
of practical training for teaching, though it will doubtless form 
a good introduction to such a course. It will be seen that at 
both the Intermediate and Final Examinations the number of 
groups of four subjects which may be selected is exceedingly 
large. The regulations for the B.A. Honours degree have not 
been altered except by the introduction of Archeology and 
Architecture as subjects in which the degree may be taken. 

The alterations in the regulations for external students are on 
the same lines. At the Intermediate Examination five subjects 
must be taken, if we include English Literature and Essay, which 
may, however, be postponed. Of the four remaining subjects, 


one must be either Latin or Greek, and, if both these subjects 
are not taken, French or German must be taken. One subject 
must be chosen from the following list :—Pure Mathematics, 
Applied Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Logic ; and 
the remaining subject may be any of the subjects not already 
chosen, or History or Italian or Spanish. Honours may be 
taken at the Intermediate Examination, but only in the subjects 
of the old Arts regulations. The subjects for the B.A. Pass 
Examination are the same as for internal students, except that 
Arabic, Persian, Zoology, and Geology are not included ; but 
the choice of subjects is more restricted. Latin or Greek is a 
compulsory subject. The second subject may be Latin, Greek, 
English, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Russian, Sanskrit, 
or Hebrew. The third subject is to be chosen from the follow- 
ing list :—Pure Mathematics, Applied Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Botany, Philosophy, or Economics ; and the fourth 
subject may be any of the following subjects not already 
chosen :—Latin, Greek, French, German, Pure Mathematics, 
Applied Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Modern 
History, Geography, Education. It will be observed that not 
more than three languages may be taken. Ifa candidate takes 
Latin and Greek, he may not offer English, Italian, Spanish, 
Russian, Sanskrit, or Hebrew. He may take two Science sub- 
jects (counting Pure and Applied Mathematics as Science 
subjects). The regulations for the B.A. Honours degree have 
been amended by the addition of Archeology as a subject 
in which the degree may be taken. 

One result of the revision of the Arts regulations which may 
prove harmful is that students who select Science subjects for 
the B.A. Examination will have done a larger proportion of the 
work required for the B.Sc. degree in the Faculty of Science 
than was possible in the past. In the same way subjects may 
be selected so as to duplicate to a considerable extent with the 
requirements of the B.Sc. degree in the Faculty of Economics. 
The converse, of course, applies : a student who has taken the 
B.Sc. degree in Science or Economics will not find much dif- 
ficulty in taking the B.A. degree, especially as a knowledge of 
French and German is now required for the B.Sc. degree. It 
remains to be seen whether the practice of taking a double 
degree (B.A., B.Sc.) will become more general. An internal 
student who has taken the B.A. degree, and proposes to con- 
tinue his course of study in the University, is able to proceed, 
under special regulations, to the D.Sc. or other higher degree 
without first taking the corresponding lower degree. Hence 
the practice of taking two degrees is less likely to become 
common in the case of internal students than in the case of 
external students. It will be a great misfortune if capable 
students who have taken the B.A. or B.Sc. degree are induced 
by the new Regulations to neglect to proceed imme- 
diately to the higher degree (involving original work) in 
order to multiply the letters after their names by taking 
a second Bachelor’s degree. Apart from this danger, it 
cannot be doubted that the widening of the scope of 
the old Arts curriculum will be attended with good results. 
The new regulations will meet the case of a large number of 
students who have found the old Arts curriculum too literary 
and academic in character, and the Science curriculum lacking 
in humanistic elements. | 

THOMAS LL. HUMBERSTONE. 


FREDERICK YORK POWELL.* 


Y the death of Prof. York Powell in 1904+ Oxford lost a 
remarkable personality. His intelligence was acute 

and vigorous; he had an excellent memory, and was a brilliant 
talker. Many things, some worthy and some unworthy of his 
attention, attracted him, and he enjoved them all. His range 
of knowledge was wide. For an Englishman he was an ex- 
ceptionally good linguist, and he had a general acquaintance 


with the literature of several Continental peoples. He wasa 
* “Frederick York Powell.” By Oliver Elton. Two vols. Vol.I.: 
Vol. II. : Occasional Writings. 


Memoir and Letters. 


(Clarendon 
Press. ) 
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distinguished Scandinavian scholar, and, in conjunction with 
his friend and master Gudbrand Vigfússon, did some excellent 
work on the old Icelandic poetry and on the authorities for 
early Scandinavian history. Yet he made comparatively 
small use of his abilities, and after Vigfússon’s death became 
even more desultory in his habits than he was before, and 
allowed his natural disinclination for continuous and con- 
centrated study to grow upon him. He was, however, always 
ready to give help to others; he devoted much time and labour 
to the business of the University Press, and he wrote a large 
number of anonymous reviews for newspapers as a means of 
increasing his income ; for his salary as professor was not 
large; he was extremely generous and had many calls on his 
generosity, and he spent money freely on the gratification of 
his tastes. He was not a good lecturer, and, as a professor, 
he probably exercised more influence by his talk than by his 
lectures; so, at least, we gather from a note contributed to 
these volumes by one of the ablest exponents of history now 
resident in Oxford. 

He had many friends, and he deserved them, for he had 
himself a genius for friendship. One of them is his present 
biographer. The monument which Prof. Elton has raised to 
his memory in these volumes is, to our thinking, too ponderous. 
There is little to be said about the life of a pureły literary 
man, and it is said here in many words, and with an over 
large number of appreciations and notes by various friends 
and admirers. The best record of such a life should be the 
work the man accomplished. That Powell's record in this 
respect is so small does not cause his biographer regret, 
because, as we are told in words that seem strange from a 
Professor of English Literature, he “ realized himself in another 
way altogether.” We suppose that this means that Powell 
attained a fuller life than would have been possible for him 
had he written “the many good books” of which he was 
capable. No one has a right to utter the supreme “ Vixi” who 
has neglected to use his gifts as fully as lay in his power. The 
letters and extracts from letters included in the first volume 
give a fairly complete picture of the writer. It is said, not 
without justice, that letter-writing has become a lost art, and 
it may well discourage a man from revealing himself to a 
friend in a private letter to know that, after his death, some 
well meaning admirer may expose to mankind at large words 
written for him alone to whom they were addressed. While 
many of these letters show Powell at his best as a lover of 
literature, as keenly enjoying all things which seemed to him 
good or beautiful, as warm-hearted and steadfast in his friend- 
ship, it would have been kinder to his memory to have omitted 
one or two of them. For example, as he never obtruded on 
others his feelings with regard to religion, it would have been 
better not to have published a private letter containing such a 
violent and offensive pronouncement as “ I long ago renounced 
all the Jewish baggage and old clothes of any kind from 
Jahveh to Paul of Tarsus.” 

We get some curious revelations of Powell’s literary taste 
and critical perception. Tennyson, he considered, was not a 
great poet; though elsewhere he says that Tennyson's “ jewels 
of landscape and dream-thought ”? always ravished him, and 
that he was thrilled by “the intimate note” in his poetry. 
He confesses that he cannot understand why people “ who 
have some sanity ” should care for Browning. Matthew 
Arnold, he says, as a critic was a mere journalist, and Froude 
supported his views by “cheap rhetoric.” While he classed 
Tolstoi among “half-baked potatoes,” as a writer of “a 
miserable, nonconformist set of silly preachments ’—this for 
the author of “ Anna Karénine ” !—he declared one of Willy’s 
Claudine books “ really delightful.” His writings in the second 
volume comprise a lecture and various articles and reviews, 
or fragments of them, contributed to periodical publications, 
some of the pieces being very short, and others made up from 
two or more sources. Whether it is fair to a man’s memory 
to reprint matter written anonymously for newspapers and 
reviews, which the author has not himself collected nor revised 
for republication, is a question on which Prof. Elton and we 
hold different opinions. However, there is nothing in these 
papers discreditable to Powell; they are above the level 


of ordinary journalism, and bear witness to his wide knowledge, 
eager intellect, and literary faculty. The most interesting of 
them are those placed under the heading “ Myth, Saga, and 
Heroic Poetry.” We have also verses, both original and 
translations, which Powell did not prepare for publication, 
and some of which are printed with alternative readings. 


DOROTHEA BEALE. 


Par la grace infinie, Dieu les mist au monde ensemble. 
ouster des Dames. 


HE many-sidedness of Miss Beale’s personality is showm 

by the fact that the numerous notices and reminiscences. 

that have appeared since her death have not, on the whole, 

repeated one another, and it is only by combining them that 

any complete idea of her greatness can be gained. For she 

possessed qualities seldom found in unison. This paper does 

not aim at giving a complete portrait, but only at contributing 

towards it, by showing Miss Beale in relation to those immedi- 
ately associated with her. 

She once summed up in a few characteristic words her rela- 

tion to her staff :— 


It is our collective energy, not mine, that makes this College alive. 
. . . What makes my life here so happy is the hearty co-operation 
of the staff. We are of one heart and soul; there are none of those 
tifs which arise from self-seeking ; and of course one reason is that we 
know and trust one another. So large a proportion are my own child- 
ren, and there are others who have become naturalized or affiliated, 
and are hardly less dear. Nine-tenths of my pleasure comes from the 
pleasure this has given to you. I am glad that the work of our College 
has been recognized by the ancient University of Edinburgh. The 
time may come when our own old Universities will repent, ‘* Noblesse 
oblige.” Let us try to live up to our honours. 


The occasion on which these words were spoken was the 
Easter Monday before the conferring upon her of the honorary 
degree of LL.D. by the University of Edinburgh in 1902, 
when the staff seized the opportunity of showing their love 
and loyalty by presenting her with academic gown, cap, and 
hood, and the eighteen house mistresses added a case in 
which to keep them. Each gift was accompanied by an 
illuminated address; and a pleasant little ceremony took 
place after morning school, when Miss Beale was robed amid 
the applause of the 150 donors. She would not as a rule 
accept presents from staff or pupils, and the date of her birth- 
day was unknown to them until her death. 

Soon after the present writer joined the staff a venerable 
uncle inquired whether her “ chief” was an affable lady or a 
stately dame. The niece replied that perhaps the stately dame 
predominated. Coming from a home of somewhat austere 
simplicity, where brothers and books abounded, but nat 
money or luxuries, and trained in the atmosphere of tolerance 
and of sound, strenuous, disinterested work of a Quaker school 
and a London “undenominational’’ college, she had with 
some misgivings (knowing little or nothing of the place and 
school beforehand) accepted a post at a “ Ladies’ College" in 
a provincial town, which rumour whispered was fashionable, 
exclusive, and somewhat narrowly orthodox. These misgivings 
quickly vanished as she came into touch with the spirit and 
tone of the school and learned to recognize the simplicity of 
life, the broad sympathies, and the lofty ideals of its Principal. 
In course of time the “stately dame ” revealed herself more 
and more as the “affable lady,” and, above all, as the large- 
hearted woman and great Christian. The powerful. practical 
organizer and administrator, with keen business ability and 
close attention to detail, was gradually discerned to be also 
the enthusiast, the idealist, the mystic; and this was to some 
by far the more attractive side of her character. She had 
dignity and eloquence, firmness and conviction, and (to quote 
a correspondent) “an enlightened reasonableness that is com- 
patible with the strongest faith.” 


Undeterred by seeming failure, 
Unelated by success, 
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she pursued her way serenely, not spoiled by success, because 
she took each achievement as a call to greater effort, and un- 
disinayed by opposition or criticism, because her aspiration 
towards “ the things that are more excellent ” left no room for 
petty ambitions. 

She never exacted from others more than she tried to 
practise herself. Although she expected from her staff “a 
fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage,” and would quote 
St. Paul’s advice—" Let us give ourselves to our ministry; he 
that teacheth to his teaching,’’—yet she did not by any means 
wish them to be teachers and nothing else. She encouraged 
them not only to attend holiday courses abroad and meetings 
of the British Association, the Classical Association, and other 
educational conferences, but also to take up work in the town 
as managers of elementary schools, official correspondents, 
and members of committees, and to attend, as delegates, con- 
ferences of the C.S.U., the N.U.W.W., and other societies 
the meaning of whose initials is known only to the initiated. 
Members of her staff have been Presidents of the Assistant 
Mistresses’ Association, members of the Local Education 
Authority, and active members of the executive of religious 
guilds and philanthropic societies too numerous to mention 
here. 

In cases of illness, or family events such as weddings or 
funerals, leave of absence was freely given; and, if teachers 
could so arrange their work that the pupils should not suffer, 
they could often have a day off to attend a meeting or to take 
a rest. Her staff were encouraged to specialise, to find their 
work and do it, and scope was given for originality and 
initiative. In the early days of degrees being opened to 
women by the University of London young teachers were 
encouraged to read for them, and facilities were given for the 
study of classics and other subjects in which they were weak 
or which were new to them. The lectures frequently given 
by distinguished men were open to the staff as well as to the 
pupils, and Miss Beale’s interest in the intellectual and 
spiritual growth of both was deep and individual. She would 
keep her eye on a promising girl and help her to go to a 
University or to finish her training as a teacher. A young 
member of the staff, having, with much labour and trepidation, 
produced a paper for a Browning Society, was encouraged by 
a bright smile and the words: “I did not know that you could 
write. I must have that for the Magazine.” Such societies 
for studying, now Plato, now Ruskin, now Browning, were most 
stimulating. Of some she was the founder and president, of 
others an ordinary member, of others only an occasional 
honoured guest. To the last category belonged the Staff 
Debating Society, called the ‘ Coverley Club,” in somewhat 
recondite allusion to Sir Roger de Coverley’s saying: “ There is 
much to be said on both sides.” 

In spite of her somewhat dominating personality, she always 
respected the individuality of others. Their opinions, their 
likings, even their prejudices, were considered in assigning 
work and fellow-workers, and she had a genius for finding out 
what people could do and setting them to do it. She would 
‘accept help, as, for instance, in correcting proofs, and would 
take suggestions, not only on matters of fact, but as regards 
punctuation, capitals, and even the turn of a sentence, with 
the docility of a child. 

Mention has been made elsewhere of her manner of con- 
ducting the daily College service, which was no mere matter of 
routine, but real worship. To hear passages from the Hebrew 
prophets or from St. Paul read in her beautiful voice was to 
some a revelation of the treasures of the Bible, and sometimes 
the College Prayer (written by the late Dean Plumptre) or 
collects from the Liturgy would be offered with impassioned 
fervour. The choir found it hard to satisfy her desire for 
expressive rendering of hymns and psalms. For in this, as in 
_all else, her standard was high. Above all, she was reverent, 
but fearless, intent 

To follow Truth wherever Truth shall lead, 
With vision franchised and allegiance clear. 


She trained her pupils to think for themselves, though teaching 
always that truth must be received first on authority, then 
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verified by experience and thought. She often spoke of con- 
science as the ear of the soul. Other favourite expressions 
and quotations were: “The nurse of full grown souls is 
solitude ” ; MoAAai pev Ovnrois yðra, pia 8’ aavdrootw ; Xaderd 
ra cada; “ Usefulness is the rent we pay for room in the 
world”; “Completion means death’; “The affection of 
those we love is an energizing power.” 

She delighted in allegory and metaphor, and would work 
out St. Paul’s great figures of the body, the building, the race, 
in an extraordinarily stimulating way. While desirous of 
giving each individual opportunity to develop to the utmost of 
his capacity, she believed that the man of ten talents must be 
allowed more scope than the man of two, and must be pre- 
pared in a different way for his work in the world. She 
regarded rank and wealth as talents, and thought much of the 
responsibilities attached to them, though she thought nothing 
of class privileges. Her teaching was ever of duties rather 
than of rights, and her reason for desiring for women degrees 
and the suffrage and seats on public bodies was that she 
looked upon these things not as honours or as ends in them- 
selves, but as means whereby women might become more 
useful. 

Her rule has been called a benevolent despotism. ‘It might 
rather be called a constitutional monarchy. She had her Parlia- 
ment, her Privy Council, her Cabinet, her trusted permanent 
officials. The elective principle was recognized; for not only 
did the shareholders (the College being proprietary) elect the 
majority of the Council, but the staff also elected a repre- 
sentative. There are also twenty prefects, chosen “by the 
senior classes. This last election is subject, it is true, to the 
veto of the Principal; but that veto has never been exercised, 
so sensibly do these girls use their votes. The institution of 
prefects was one of the changes initiated not by Miss Beale, 
but by one of the staff. 

Personal prejudices were one by one laid aside in order to 
meet modern requirements and changed conditions. Present- 
day girls may be surprised to learn that she objected to sailor 
hats—* Why wear those hard things instead of pretty ones ? ”; 
that she would at first allow no accommodation for bicycles ;. 
and that out-door sports and athletics were to her mind not 
altogether desirable for girls. One of her last exhortations was 
that they should not allow cricket and hockey entirely to super- 
sede field-club expeditions and country walks. But she acknow- 
ledged the value of organized games, not only as healthy 
exercise and recreation, but also as cultivating esprit de corps, 
unselfishness, and co-operation. She took a keen interest in 
the plan, made after the erection of the new science wing, for 
converting the old narrow laboratories into cycle sheds, and 
watching one day the processions of boarders coming from 
their several houses, each set wearing a distinctive hat-ribbon, 
she said: “ They do look better in uniform.” 

A thrill of amusement and pleasure went through her staff 
last spring when they heard that the Principal of Cheltenham 
College had made a daring request, and that Miss Beale had 
actually consented to distribute prizes for the first time in her 
life—and prizes for athletic sports. She amused the boys by 
saying that she had survived seven Principals—survived in a 
metaphorical sense only ; for, besides the present beloved and 
honoured Principal, five of those distinguished men are happily 
still living, the only two who have passed away being the Rev. 
Wm. Dobson, who was Principal of Cheltenham College when 
Miss Beale was appointed to the “ College for Young Ladies” 
in 1858, and his immediate successor. She won their hearts, 
too, by her sympathetic allusions to Old Cheltonians who had 
died in South Africa and on other battlefields, and to the interest 
of the members of her own College in the successes and 
fortunes of its “ big brother.” Two of the senior prefects, at 
their own request, attended her funeral with the College 
masters. 

Her candour, akin to humility, was even more clearly shown 
in greater things than in small. A member of the staff once 
received a severe reproof from her, owing to some misunder- 
standing. Before the day was over there came to the reproved 
one a little note, saying: “I am sorry I spoke hastily this 
morning. I have been thinking over what, you_said,.and see 
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now that you were right and I wrong. Come and talk to me 
again about it.” She could reprove with dignity and gentle- 
ness, and never “ nagged.” An offence once acknowledged 
was to all appearance forgotten as well as forgiven. Her 
criticisms, though severe, were bracing rather than wounding. 

Generous words of appreciation written by her of some of 
her early fellow-workers are applicable to herself: “ They 
worked on in faith, and gradually the mountains of prejudice 
vielded. Their high intellectual endowment, their power of 
expression, their gentleness and strength, and, above all, their 
lofty and unselfish character, lifted the workers into a region 
too high for the ignorant and worldly to climb, or for the 
shafts of ridicule to reach them.” These words are taken 
from the last paper she wrote, a review of the events, “ quorum 
pars magna fuit,” which brought about the change in women’s 
education, and of the steps by which women have gained their 
present position of responsibility and usefulness. In that 
paper, written at the request of an American educational 
association, she says little of her own work, much of that of 
others, especially of the pioneers in “that most beneficent 
reform, the opening of medical education to women,” and of 
the leaders in “the great crusade against the most terrible evils 
that afflict humanity.” 

To the end she seeemed pressing forward more and more 
eagerly, aiming at a perfection, even in trifles, that some 
thought impossible of attainment. The school year had been 
one of almost unprecedented prosperity and success; but at 
her last staff meeting she commented trenchantly on weak 
points that she had discerned, and urged her teachers to 
renewed efforts. ‘Who is sufficient for these things ?” one 
junior was heard to murmur, and “Had we not better all 
resign ? ” asked another ruefully, as they dispersed. Miss 
Beale’s own energy was indomitable, and she attended to every 
duty with almost restless care. Nu€ yap €pxeras. 


So many worlds, so much to do, 
So little done, such things to be, 


seemed to be in her heart, though not on her lips. For in 
silence on October 22 she left the scene of her life-work—if 
indeed she has left it; for it seems so pervaded by her per- 
sonality that she is but absent in body. She had found it a 
school of some seventy girls, whose parents were mostly hostile 
or suspicious or indifferent. and she made it a stately home of 
sound learning and godly discipline, whence hundreds go forth 
well equipped to serve their generation and to fight against 
indolence and ignorance and wrong. Thousands owe to her 
more than they know. To be in her company and to hear 
her speak was to receive a call to take a step onward. “ How 
good her few words were at the last Head Mistresses’ Con- 
ference!” writes one, telling how Miss Beale had been present 
again last June after an interval of some years. “ They raised 
us worlds above our ordinary level. What a personality !”’ 

She reverenced each child, and so taught each to respect 
herself. Perhaps one of the greatest benefits she has con- 
ferred upon this age is that she has helped women to work 
together and to realise corporate life, by making it possible for 
girls to share the advantages which their brothers have in the 
great public schools. 

She was not perfect—who is? She would not have been so 
human as she was had there been no faults or foibles. But, 
to take toll again from a correspondent, “ Duty was her 
watchword, and she ‘followed the gleam’ with all her heart 
and soul.” This is not the time or the place for her failings to 
be recorded, least of all by one to whom she showed unfailing 
kindness, and who counts it the greatest joy and honour of 
her life to have been permitted in any degree to share the 
work and lighten the burdens of a great and good woman. 

E. H.S. 


THE League of the Empire for December has an article on Chelten- 
ham Ladies’ College of interest as the last contribution to the press of 
Miss Beale. The college was opened in 1854 as a ‘‘ College for Young 
Ladies.” ‘* Young ” was soon dropped, but ‘* Ladies ” is still a reminder 
of early Victorian. 


SOME THOUGHTS ON SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES. 


HERE is much talk in these latter days about the teaching 

of English and the inculcation of a love for English 

literature. The writer of this article would urge that where 

books are not borrowed freely from the school library there is 

something wanting on the part of the scholar, and, therefore, on 
the part of the master. 

A school library exists to provide reading for two purposes : 
(a) reference, (4) amusement. 

It is easy to cause the reference section of the library to be 
used. If an essay be set every Saturday for the boys of the 
upper forms ; if these essays be previously announced ; if the 
subjects are wisely chosen ; if reference books for such purposes 
may be borrowed freely (a lot of ‘“‘if’s,” you say), then the 
library tust be used. But I do not want to consider that side 
of the subject. We want our pupils to take books from the 
library for the simple reason that they want to read for their 
own amusement. I venture to offer certain more or less 
practical suggestions which have been successfully tried in 
different places. 

Have the book-cases where they can be easily and frequently 
seen. Many a boy will peer in through the glass doors, be 
struck with the title or the binding of a book, and borrow the 
same. Do not wrap up the books in black cloth covers in order 
to keep the binding clean. You want the books to wear out, not 
to be preserved for ever. A row of books in black is about as 
attractive as a row of undertakers, only less so, because the 
books stand still. Be careful how you recommend books to 
boys. Never recommend a “stodgy” book unless at least you 
first give a fair warning as to the nature of it. A gentle hint to the 
borrower that, if he finds the book absolutely uninteresting, it 
means that his own mental equipment is somewhat deficient 
will often make him look out for whatever is interesting in order 
that he may not sit in judgment on himself. “ Ivanhoe” is not 
suitable for the boys in the lowest forms, but “ Tales from ‘ The 
Faérie Queen’” will charm every one. 

An occasional extract from a book will often make the hearer 
want to know the whole. The reading of the description of the 
burning of Newgate once caused a rush after “ Barnaby 
Rudge.” The book after a while bore a very tattered appear- 
ance, but the master viewed its rags with glee, especially as he 
found that the other volumes bearing the name of Dickens were 
rapidly assuming the same condition. 

The master who takes history has a glorious field open to him. 
He can send his boys to the historical novels and to histories and 
biographies thatare full of romance and adventure. Supervise the 
issue of the books to your form. If you find a first-form boy 
wandering home with Macaulay’s “ Essays,” take away the 
book, gently reprove the librarian, and give the would-be 
reader one of Lang’s almost innumerable “ Fairy Tales” series. 

But the greatest help to good reading, and the one I had 
chiefly in mind when I began this article, is a good catalogue. 
It should be divided into so many compartments that selection 
becomes a very easy matter. The following classification is 
suggested :— 


Greece. -(1) General History ; (2) Mythology ; (3) Literature ; (4) Life 
and Manners; (5) Special Reference. 

Rome.—(t) General History ; (2) The Period preceding the Empire ; 
(3) Period of the Caesars and Early Empire; (4) Literature: 
(5) Special Reference. 

English History.—(1) General ; (2) The Making of the English Nation, 
55 B.C.-A.D. 11353 (3) King and Baronage, 1135-1328; (4) The 
Hundred Years War, 1328-1485; (5) England and the Reforma- 
tion, 1485-1603; (6) King and Parliament, 1603-1714 ; (7) The 
Making of the Empire, 1714-1832 ; (8) 1832 to the present time. 

European History.—Eight Sections corresponding to the above. 

American History.—(1) General; (2) Aboriginal America ; (3) The 
Period of Discovery ; (4) The Colonial Period ; (5) The Period of 
the Revolution ; (6) From the Close of the Revolution. 

Miscellaneous Histery.—To contain books not included in the above 
classification. 

Geography and Travel.—(1) General ; (2) America, North ; (3) America, 
South ; (4) Europe; (5) Asia ; (6) Africa; (7) Australia and the 
Pacific. The division can be carried further into the several 
countries of the several continents. 

(Continued on page 30.) 
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HORACE MARSHALL & SONS 


EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLICATIONS. 


“Of the many books sent me by various pubiishers i know of none to compare, for 


AN APPRECIATION: 


of culture and taste.” 


A First Book in English Literature. Fully Illus- 


trated. Three Parts. Now ready. 
I. To Wycliffe and Langland. Price 2s. 
Ii. From Langland to Lyndsay. Price 2s. 
III. From Lyndsay to Bacon. Price 2s. 6d. 


The Carmelite Classics. Standard English Texts 
at a low price. Attractively produced, and containing a minimum of 
editorial matter. From 3d. to 1s. 4d. each. 

Full List on application. 


Indexing and Précis Writing. By R. V. N. 


Hopkins, B.A. (late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge). 
Cloth, price 2s. 


Illustrations of English Literature. From Defoe 
to Burns. Edited by C. L. THomson. (In the Carmelite Classics, large 
size.) Cloth, price 1s. 4d. 


Similar Volumes covering other periods in preparation. 


The Romance Readers. Fuily Illustrated. 


Cloth, price 18. each. 


a a a m 


The Temple Readers. Fully Illustrated. 
l Price 1s. 6d. net each. 
Complete List on application. 


a m a a aaa aaa ammĖŮĖŮ aaaea 


Readings in World Literature. Being a Sequel 


to the ‘‘Temple Reader,” and formerly known as the ‘‘New Temple 
Reader.” Intended for use in Literature and Composition Lessons in the 
Higher Classes of Schools. Edited by E. E. Sreicut, B.A. 

Cloth, price 1s. 6d. net. 


° 9 e 
Selections from Berners’ Translation of Frois- 
sart’s Chronicles. Edited for the use of Schvols by Norman L. 
Frazer, B.A., Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. With Twelve Ilus- 
trations by A. DupLey. Price 2s. 


Le Royaume des Fées. By VIioLET ParTINGTON. 
Little French Plays for School Entertainments. Paper cover, price 9d. 


Little French Folk. By C. T. Onions. With 


many Illustrations, Cloth, price 2s. 


Récitations et Poésies. 


(Alphabet de l'Association Phonétique Internationale). 
PARTINGTON, French Mistress at the (Queen’s College School. 
60 Charming Pictures by A. M. APrLETON. 


With Phonetic Transcript 
Edited by VIOLET 
With over 
Price 2s. 


Des Vacances à Paris. By VIOLET PARTINGTON. 
Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 
This is a Second Year Reading Book in French, describing the 
adventures of a lit:le English girl on a visit to some French relations in 

Paris. 


Deutsche Sagen. Edited by MARGUERITE NINET. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


This Reading Book in German, adapted for pupils in their tbird year, 
contains four charming stories, based on medieval legends. They are 
prettily illustrated, and form a very attractive Reading Book. 


On receipt of your post card, we will send, post free, 


the special purposes for which they are intended, with these iesued by your firm. it 
is almost impossible to conceive of anything more adapted to lay solid foundations 


A First History of England. By C. L. THOMSON 


(late of Somerville College, Oxford, and the Cambridge Training College). 
Fully Illustrated. Complete in Six Parts. 
Cloth, price 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. each. 


Illustrative History. Fully Illustrated. 
British and Old Engiish Period (55 3.c.-1066 a.D.) 
B Now ready. 


ALLEY, B.A. 
Tudor Period (1487-1603). 


Stuart Period (1603-1714). 
Master of the County School, Tenby. 


By E. J. 
Price 2s. 
By N. L. Frazer, B.A. Now ready. 


Price 2s. 
By J. W. B. Avams, 


M.A., Head 
Now ready. Price 23. 6d. 


Ancient History. By W. H. Satter, B.A., LL.B., 
late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fully sae oak on 
rice 2S. e 


Medieval History. By M. A. Howarp, B.A., late 


Scholar of Girton College, Cambridge, and Lecturer at the London Day 


Training College. Fully Illustrated. Price 28. 6d. 


Carmina Britanniae. A New Collection of Historical 
Poetry. Edited by C. L. THomson. Second Edition. Price 2s. 


A Book of Ballads. Edited by C. L. T HOMSON. i 
rice 18. 


Designed to meet the requirements of the Syllabus of the Board of 
Education (first year) ; 


Specimen booklet post free. 


The Magic Hook, and other Plays for Children. 


By Marion LINKLATER THOMSON. Illustrated with Designs for Costumes. 
Price 18. 


Tales from The Faerie Queene. 


THOMSON. Fully Illustrated. 


Edited by C. L. 
Cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Hakluyt’s English Voyages. Edited by E. E. 
Sreicut, B.A., F.R.G.S. With an Introduction by Sir CLEMENTS 
MARKHAM. Illustrated by R. MorTON NANCE. Price 2s. 6d. 


Specimen Booklet post free. 


Stories from the Northern Sagas. Edited by 
A. F. Major and E. E. Seeicut. With Illustrations by W. G. CoLLING- 
woop, M.A., and R. Morton Nancr. Price 2s. 6d. 


Specimen Booklet post free, 


e 9 e 
Selections from the Morte d’Arthur of Sir 
Thomas Malory. Edited for the use of Schools by C. L. THomson. 
With 12 Illustrations by HELEN STRATTON. Second Edition, price 2s. 
Or in Cloth Gilt, Picture Cover, price 2s. 6d. 


Specimen Booklet post free. 


A Heuristic Arithmetic. By CLIFFORD GRANVILLE, 
B.A., and C. E. Ricg, M.A., of West Heath School, Hampstead. 
Part I.—Method Book. Price 2s. 6d. 
Examples. Price 1s. 


This Arithmetic is on very original lines, and aims at the rational 
development of the pupils’ mathematical power from the earliest stages. 
Part 1. is adapted for children from six to ten years of age. 


Complete Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post free on application. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, SPECIMEN BOOKLETS, NEW LISTS. | 


(Please mention THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in writing to us.) 


London: 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON, Temple House, and 125 Fleet. Street, E.C. 
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English Literature.—(1) The Preliminaries of English Literature ; 
(2) The Making of English Literature ; (3) Chaucer and his Con- 
temporaries ; (4) The Fifteenth Century ; (5) Elizabethan Litera- 
ture to the Death of Spenser ; (6) Later Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Literature; (7) Caroline Literature; (8) The Augustan Age; 
(9) Middle and Later Eighteenth Century Literature ; (10) The 
Triumph of Romance; (11) Victorian Literature ; (12) Miscel- 
laneous. 

Foreign Literature. —Originals or translations arranged under the 
countries to which their authors belong. 

London.—This section is needed for all boys in the schools of the 
Metropolis and also for boys within easy reach of the same. It 
should contain not only books on the history and romance of 
London, but also guide books to the various museums and galleries. 

A similar section dealing with the nearest great centre might find a 
place in any catalogue. 

Sciences. —Arranged under the different sciences, special prominence 
being given to the literature of the sciences studied in the school. 
N.B.—The science master is usually a very bad guide as to the 
choice of these books. Take rather the advice of one of the staff 
who is interested in scientific subjects from a general and not a 
special point of view. 

Scripture. 

Railways, Ships, & ec. 

Hobbies, Games, &&c. 

Fairy Tales and other Books of Romance (specially suitable for boys in 

- Forms 1-?). 
Fiction.—Arranged under the names of the authors. 
Works of Reference. 


I would ask every form master to put this question to him- 
self: “Do my boys borrow books freely? Do they read? 
Are they keen to get books dealing with their work?” If the 
answer is in the negative, he may take it for granted that his 
work is lacking in that stimulating effect without which the 
boy’s after-school career, especially if he go into busithess, will 
probably be intellectually barren. The multitude of people who 
subsist on newspapers and magazines is largely the product of 
the dull form master, whose literary outlook is bounded by the 
text-book, and whose mental vision is enclosed within the walls 
of his class room. E. YOUNG. 


JOTTINGS. 


Miss MABEL VERNON HARCOURT, assistant mistress in the Notting 
Hill School, has been selected as the first Principal of the County High 
School for Girls at Chelmsford, to be opened next spring. Miss Har- 
court is a daughter of the ex-Reader in Chemistry at Christ Church, 
Oxford, and took a First in the Medizval and Modern Languages Tripos. 


DuKE WILLIAM BALLARD, a bogus scholastic agent, trading under 
the name of Schofield & Jessop, has been sentenced to twenty-one 
months’ imprisonment. The stock in trade of the firm was two Chilian 
boys (sometimes Africander or Spanish) to be placed in a suitable 
school at £300 a year. Dupes who have been blackmailed are 
naturally loath to appear in evidence, and Mr. Meggs, of Eastbourne, 
deserves the gratitude of the profession for bringing a hoary impostor to 
book. 


“ AN AUNT” sends us the following contributions to child study :— 
t We had been ‘ observing’ a fly, and I asked: ‘ What else have you 
seen with wings?’ Niece (aged five): ‘Oh, butterflies and robins 
and bees and wasps and lots of other birds and fairies and angels!’ 
Letter of nephew (aged fourteen), from Clifton College :—‘ The 
new Head is awfully military, and we have compulsory drill, taken by 
the masters. As some of them are rather tubby, it’s fun to see them 
drill. Here is X. doing the ‘backward bend,’ and how he manages to 
preserve his balance, his dignity, and his buttons I don’t know. [Here 
follows a spirited sketch of a portly personage in a tightly buttoned 
tunic executing the backward bend movement.] N.B.—This is not a 
portrait, but a diagram.’ ” 


Miss PENROSE will not take up her duties at Somerville College before 
Easter. Till then Miss Bruce will continue to serve as temporary 
Principal. 


Tile first course of lectures arranged by the Board of Hygiene and 
Temperance at the Birkbeck College Laboratory has been so successful 
that a second course will be commenced on Friday, January 11, 1907, 
2.45 to 4.45 p.m. Lecturer, Mr. Claude Taylor, M.S., M.D., Hon. 
Secretary to the Hygiene and Temperance Committee of the Medical 
Profession, Chairman, Sir W. Broadbent. Full particulars can be 
obtained from the Hon. Organizing Secretary, Miss St. John Wileman, 
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54 Lanercost Road, Streatham Hill, S.W. The course is open to 
members of both sexes. One of the students taking the first course of 
training has been appointed Instructor in Hygiene and Temperance 
under a Northern County Council, while application for the services of 
other experts have been received from many Education Authorities, 
@econdary and elementary, throughout the country. 


For the Principalship of Bedford College, London, there were 
eighteen candidates. The selected three were Miss Tuke (elected), 
Miss Janet Case, and Miss Jex-Blake. 


QUESTION was asked in a recent Oxford scholarship paper: ‘‘ Who 
won the Battle of Waterloo?” The peroration of one candidate's 
essay was as follows :—‘‘ If this question had been put to the Duke of 
Wellington, he would have said: ‘It was I.’ If to Blücher, he would 
have replied: ‘It was I.’ But, if God had been asked, He would have 
answered : ‘It was Me.’” 


A HEAD MASTER sends us a schoolboy’s answer—‘‘ an unconscious 
illustration of Aristotle’s definition of the solitary, 4 Oeds À @nplow— 
‘s Aedes in the singular means Paradise; aedes in the plural means 
Hell?” Also a new variation on ‘ pigeon’s milk”: late pascuntur 
olores, **swans feed on milk.” 


Mots from Mr. Birrell’s capping speech, December 12:—‘‘ The 
member for North Louth [Mr. T. Healy] reminded me most pleasantly 
of my days at the University when one’s college boat used to be coached 
from the banks by a gentleman who ran by its side and shouted out to 
each individual member of the crew some particular fault. The hon. 
and learned member seemed to be urging Lord Lansdowne to ‘get 
more forward,’ Lord Cawdor ‘not to splash,’ and Lord Salisbury to 
“remember that it was desirable to keep in time.’ Nobody 
looking back on his own life would claim that such religion as he may 
be fortunate enough to possess was derived from the rudimentary train- 
ing he got in school, You may enter the kingdom of heaven without 
knowing the Kings of Israel. . I am not ashamed to say that 
you may bea Christian even though you do not belong to any denomi- 
nation. . . . I do not think it does the child much harm to be 
taught the Catechism and the Prayer Book. You can survive that. But 
in a question of justice between the various religious bodies, whichever 
body gets the religious teacher turns the school into a denominational 
school.” 


From ‘Note as to Papers in English” of the Scotch Education 
Department we cull the following :—‘‘ Knowledge of literary history 
should in all cases be based upon a first-hand acquaintance with liter- 
ature itself, acquired by a careful study of a few well chosen master- 
pieces, supplemented by more cursory reading in a wider but no less 
carefully selected range of English classics. . . . Committing to memory 
of lists of authors and their books will be treated with the utmost 
rigour.” 


Miss JEAN K. BorLaND, M.A. Edinburgh, who has been appointed 
Lady Assistant Lecturer in Education and Tutor to the Women 
Students of the Training Department of University College of North 
Wales, Bangor, received her professional training at the St. George’s 
Training College, Edinburgh, and she was for some years on its staff. 


Miss MARGARET S. YouncG, B.A. Hons. London, second mistress of 
the North London Collegiate School for Girls, and formerly resident 
lecturer of the Cambridge Training College, has been appointed to 
succeed Miss Connolly, the retiring Head Mistress of the Aske’s School 
for Girls, Hatcham. 


Mr. W. CLARK RUSSELL offers himself up inthe 7zmes as a specimen 
of a man of letters born an age too soon, before the Z#mes Book Club 
was heard of. Chill penury repressed his noble rage ; he was cast off 
from Lindsay’s ‘‘ History of Merchant Shipping” : his ‘* budding and 
blossoming intellect” was fed on the spare diet of non-copyright 
authors such as Shakespeare and Dryden; he missed ‘‘ the moonlight 
or the sunshine of high-priced genius to touch into shapes of love- 
liness the mind abundant in shadows.” As a free-born Briton he claims 
the right “to jolly well do whatever you like with” the books you buy, 
the presents you give your wife—and split infinitives. Does not the 
South Sea Islander buy a wife one day for two glass beads and three 
old nails, and sell her the next day for one glass bead and a nail and a 
half? This may be all very well ‘‘on the seas” ; but a landsman who 
bought his wife a twenty-guinea bracelet.one month, and sold it the 
next month for £8 because he was hard up for a fiver (Mr. Russell’s 
illustration) would hardly figure in ‘* Wordsworth’s holy and immortal 
ode.” And, as to the main argumentin favour of cheapness, we would 
ask Mr. Russell how as a penniless youth he could have afforded the £4 
entrance fee to give him the run of ‘‘ high-priced genius.” An Ocean 
Free lance whom we all admire is all at sea in the Battle of the Books. 

(Continued on page 324) 
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TEACHERS 


WILL FIND IN A 


66 Swan 99 


FOUNTAIN 


> 
A` 
PEN E 
Invaluable 
a practical Service 
and ever: aot 
ms Reports, 


ready 


Corrections, Exercises, 
Correspondence, &c. 


PRICES: 
10/6 to £20 free. 
$ Sold by all Stationers and Jewellers. 
a) Catalogue Free. 


Vii 
ys A 


I 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 
79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.O. 


93 Cueapsior, E.C.; 95a Recent Streset, W.: 3 Ex- 
CHANGE STREET, MANCHESTER; AND AT Paris, 


BRA wens} 
Brussets, New York, AND CHICAGO. 


® 


Exam. Book-keeping, &c. 


Sarll’s Text-Book Sales nearly 250,000 copies. 
SARLL’S STUDENTS’ BOOK-KEEPING. 


Chapters : Introductory, Theory, Practice, Exam. Papers, Trial Balances. 
Company Book-keeping, Self- alancing Ledgers, Bankruptcy, Procedure, 
Philanthropic and Private Accounts, Mis. Difficulties, Sup. Papers, &«., &c. 
All Exercises with /sél or outline Keyn. 320 pages. 28. 6d. /n the press. 


SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. 


Stage I., Introductory; II., Practical; III., Theory or Journalizing. Each. 


p paga Price 4d. Outline Keys. Schoolmaster says :—'' They are the 
st and cheapest manuals of the kind in the market.” MS. Books, 2d. each. 


SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 
Fourteenth and greatly improved Edition. Teachers’ Aid says :—‘‘ There is 
no cheaper and safer guide.” Consists of Grad. Exercises and Exam. Papers, 
She hee} or outline Keys. 128 pages, ıs. MS. Books, superior, 1s. 

eap, 4d. 


SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 


Fifteenth Edition. 2s. Complete with /s// or outline Keys. Practical 
Teacher says :—‘'We heartily recommend it as the dest and cheapest manual 

_ we have seen.” For Society of Arts Exams., Civil Service, &c. 256 pages. 
MS. Books, 1s. Cheap, 4d. 


SARLL’S TWENTIETH CENTURY EXAM. 
PAPERS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Containing the /atest Papers by, the leading Examining Boards, with 

j Notes and brief Answers, in Two Parts, 6å. each. Part I., Junior Papers, 
College of Preceptors,. University Local, &c. Part II., Senior Papers, 
Society of Arts, London Chamber of Commerce, &c. 


; SUPPLEMENTARY KEYS. 
1 TO SARLL’S PRACTICAL. 


Exercises Fully Worked. 2s. 


a1. TO SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY. 
Exercises Fully Worked. 3s. 

a? Specimen Copies, except Keys, at one-third off, or Teachers can have Parcels 
Jor inspection, post free, from A. SARLL, A.K.C. (Lecturer, People's 
Palace, E., Polytechnic, W., Goldsmiths Institute, S.E., &°c.), 62 Oakley 
Road, London, 


Lessons by Correspondence and Exams. conducted. 


London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 13 Warwick Lane, E.C. 


10TH THOUSAND. 


BOY & GIRL, 


Should They be 
Educated Together ? 


Cloth, 2/- net. By 
Paper, 1/-net. Evtiorr E. Mitts & Epwarp S. TYLER 


“ Has ever the problem of home 
education and of our Imperial 
organisation been better put ?"— 
Patl Mall Gazette. 

“The freshness, intelligence, and actual charm of 
the American girl, so universally acknowledged, must 
be attributed not a little to this system of boy and girl 
education."— Tribune. 

“ Without a dull page." —Manchester Guardian. 


Oxford : ALDEN. London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 


BUXTON PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


(Non-residential). 
Principals—Mrs. BELL and Miss RALPH HALL, 


Assisted by Miss HEIKEL, 
Gymnastic Director from Arvedson’s Institute, Stockholm, 


HE aim of the College is to train educated women as Teachers of Gymnastics 
(Ling Swedish System), Danang, Swimming, and Games, and to enable them 

to take cases for Massage and Medical Movements. Also to train T 
as Health Mistresses and Lecturers of Hygiene. The coca Course lasts two 
ears, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics, Theory and Practice, 
assage, Anatomy, Pathology, Physiology, Hygiene, Dancing, Swimming, Games 
and Elocution. The Staff consists of Trained Certificated Teachers, and each sub- 
ject is taught by an experienced Teacher who has made a speciality oi the subject. 
At the end of the Course the Students have to pass examinations in both Theoretical 
and Practical Knowledge, also Advanced Physiology and Hygiene (Board of Edu- 
cation). In all cases the Students have been most successful in obtaining work 
and in each instance before leaving the College. For further information apply— 


The SECRETARY, 
Swedish Gymnasium, Buxton. 


FRENCH AS SPOKEN IN FRANCE. 


Qwest -ce que cela. 


veut dire? | 
By H. P. SLIGO DE POTHONIER. 


| 


Ist Edition, 3s. Gd.; 2nd Edition, 2s. 6d. | 


SANDS & CO., 23 Bedford Street, London, W.O. 


“All who study or teach French should have it, as it shows 
exactly what the pupil is deficient in.” 


ATHENEUM, 12th August, 1905. 


“ This is a collection of idiomatic French phrases 
intended for the guidance of advanced students, 
and, from its comprehensiveness and the essentially 
modern character of the language employed, it 
seems well adapted to that end. The author’s 
suggestion that it ought to be studied in the in- 
tervals of actual conversation with French people 
is sound, and should lead to good results?’ 
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THE righteous are few who need no reminder that their annual sub- 
scription to a hospital or book club is overdue ; but the majority pay 
up, at least, on a second call. Our readers will pardon us for obtrud- 
ing on them what seems to us a just complaint on the part of our 
manager. His grievance will appear if we give an extreme case. An 
old subscriber had eight Journals sent her after the expiry of her sub- 
scription, and as many notices that her subscription was in arrear. To the 
last application she replies: ‘‘Miss Y. did not order the paper to be 
sent, and she has changed her address.” Comment is superfluous. 
‘* But why,” it will be asked, ‘‘did you go on sending Zhe Journal?” 
** Because,” replies the manager, ‘‘ old subscribers write indignantly if 
I cut them off ; and the vast majority pay up in the end, though they 
en Aes much needless trouble.” Will subscribers kindly take the 

int 


PROPOSED HANDBOOK OF MORAL INSTRUCTION.—The Moral 
Instruction League is compiling a volume embodying accounts by 
teachers in public elementary schools of what they are actually doing 
in the way of moral instruction, either by direct or by indirect methods 
of teaching. It is felt, especially in regard to incidental moral instruc- 
tion, that such records would be a guide to the average teacher. There 
are teachers who utilize every subject of the curriculum and every in- 
fluence and agency in the school life towards the end of moral training ; 
there are some who make a special feature of some particular portion of 
the curriculum or of some particular agency for this end—the history, 
geography, composition and object lessons, hygiene, Nature study, the 
school garden, excursions, school museum, drill, song, art, poetry, 
drama, mottoes, guilds of good endeavour, rolls of honour, games, 
boys’ brigades, co-operation with parents and managers, reading unions, 
old scholars’ associations, philanthropic work, &c. Where any of 
these agencies and subjects are being utilized by teachers with good 
results for moral training the Moral Instruction League would be 
grateful if such teachers would send to the Secretary of the League, 
-19 Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C., with as little delay as 
possible, accounts of the same, written with the practical view of 
proving suggestive and useful to other teachers in public elementary 
schools. Suggestions and information as to suitable songs for children, 
suitable pictures for the walls of schoolrooms, and the beautifying of the 
school generally, would be especially welcomed. 
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EUCLID'S. ELEMENTS. 


By AN ANCIENT GEOMETER. 


AREWELL! old Euclid: loved of yore, and may be loved again 
When our beatific vision sees thy plane surface, plain ; 
Unfettered now, we range without thy limited confines ; 
Thy concept had no breadth at all. We must have broader lines. 


We shun thy close restrictions, and thy ordered sequence, too: 

The ancient Greeks might learn to think ; we’ve other things to do ; 
Nor can we stimulate again thy sober mental joy— 

Euclidian reasoning ‘* stupefies the normal British boy.” 


No more we seek the famous fons when standing on the brink— 
’Tis but a shallow stream to cross, nor need the tiro shrink ; 
Bring compasses and callipers and geometric tools, 

And waive eternal principle for briefly stated rules. 


So we close the battered volume; lay it high upon the shelf, 
And adopt more modern methods in our eager chase for pelf : 
Thus one more link is severed, and we hail our glad release 
From the intellectual thraldom of the glory that was Greece. 


S. C. 


THE resolution of the Head Masters and Head Mistresses mentioned 
in our leading article reminds us of a familiar Oxford Limerick :— 
“ I am the Dean of Christ Church, Sir ; 
This is my wife—look well at her. 
She is the Broad and I the High ; 
We are the University.” 


A PRETTY piece of wit is recorded in ‘‘ The Life of Canon Ainger.” 
Archdeacon Burney was reading out a church subscription list = 
“Mr. , £50; that’s very handsome !”—*‘ No,” said Canon 
Cheetham ; ‘“‘ he ought to have given £500 at least.” ‘‘I suppose,” 
rejoined the Archdeacon, ‘‘ that he forgot the ought.” Which reminds 
us of astory told of old Mr. Clayton, when funds were being raised for 
the Newcastle Bishopric. Asked for his subscription, he wrote a 
cheque for £100. *‘ Really, Mr. Clayton,” said the cleric to whom he 
handed it, ‘I can’t take this. Why, your nephew hasgiven us £250.” 
—‘* Ah !” replied Mr. Clayton, ‘‘ I dare say he has. The young man has 
expectations.” 
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From GINN & COMPANY’S LIST. 


THE MOTHER TONGUE. ByG.L. Kitrrence | PHYSICAL BDUCATION. By D. A. SARGENT. 


and S. L. ARNOLD. A collection of Papers and Essays dealing with urgent questions 
BOOK I.— Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing arising out of the awakened interest in Physical Education. They 
English. SPECIALLY REVISED FOR USE IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS BY record the difficulties which have been overcome during the past 


J. W. ADAMSON, B.A., Professor of Education at King’s College, quarter of a century to make Physical Education part of the school 
London. The teaching of English is here based upon inductive curriculum, Certain chapters contain the principles and theories 
principles, and the practice of composition—first oral, and then which the author has employed in evolving a comprehensive system 
written—is encouraged at the very beginning of the lessons. Gram- of Physical Training. 311 pages. 6s. net. 

matical rules are gradually introduced as occasion for their use arises. 


Fully Illustrated. 2y4 pages. 1s. 6d. THE HUMAN MECHANISM; its Physiology 

BOOK Il.—An Elementary English Grammar. With Lessons and Hygiene, and the Sanitation of its Surroundings. By T. HOUGH 

in Composition. 417 pages. 3s. and ae T. SEDGWICK. In this work prominence is given to Hygiene 

BOOK III.—Elements of and the Elements of Sanitation—a subject of the first importance in 
48. 6d. Petia: Composition: 343). pages: all wholesome modern living. Illustrated. 564 pages. 8s. 6d, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF GOBTHRH’S|A TEXT-BOOK OF THE STRENGTH OF 

FAUST. By THomas Davipson. Edited by C. M. BAKEWELL. MATERIALS. By S. E. Stocum and E. L. HANCOCK. Presents 

Six Lectures on Goethe’s masterpiece by a scholar who had studied both the Theoretical and Experimental sides of the subject. A 

it long and intimately. Published in response to the request of those special effort has been made to present the subject in a clear and. 

who heard them delivered, and in the belief that they will be concise form so as to make it easily understood by a junior in 


engineering work, and, at the same time, to render it interesting 
and inspiring. Illustrated with numerous Diagrams. 314 pages. 
12s. 6d. 


welcomed by a larger circle of readers. 158 pages. 3s. net. 


FIRST YEAR GHERMAN. By W. C. Co rtar. 

eaim ofthis book is tol tin ord i i 

having not less than ieee ee Bee re E oe. HLEMEN TS OF GEOLOGY. By W. H. Nor Ton. 
ing, reading, and writing German. The facts and usage of the The essentials of Geology treated with fullness and ample Illustra- 


language are exhibited first in each lesson ; then follow observations, tion for beginners. Illustrated. 461 pages. 6s. 6d. 
rules, and practice. Seiections in prose and poetry are freely inter- 


dea a at the end a the book are massed to the amount of forty A THXT-BOOK IN GHNBRAI ZOOLOGY 
. 336 pages. 4s. 6d. F ° 
è 1 By HENRY R. LINVILLE and HENRY A. KELLY. An exposition of 

the Science of Zoology, presented without the interpolation of a 


FIRST YEAR LATIN. By W. C. CoLLAR and laboratory guide. Fully Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
a Cares The book provides an average class of beginners 
wi material necessary for first year’s work. Review questions 
and conversations are interspersed, and “ Essentials of Grammar "’ A COURSE IN IN VERTEBRATE Z00- 
prefixed to every lesson. Copidus selections for reading at end of LOGY. By H. S. Pratt. A Guide to the Dissection and Compara- 
book. Illustrated. 311 pages. 4s. 6d. tive Study of Invertebrate Animals. Contains specific directions for 


the dissection of thirty-four Invertebrate Animals. 6s. 
A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS AN . 
COLLEGES. By W.G. HALE and C. D. BUCK. ` PR = A COURSE IN VBRTBBRATE ZOOLOGY. 


book adapted to the needs of high school and college students, By H. S. PRATT. Gives detailed directions for the dissection of 
presenting the facts of the language in their true relations one to seven animals representing the five classes of the Vertebrata. 7s. 
another. Practical suggestions are also made with regard to pro- 

nunciation, word order, and versification. 388 pages. 4s. 6d. INTRODUCTION TO ANALYTIC GEO 


FIRST STUDIES OF PLANT LIFE. By C.F. METRY. By P. F. SMITH and A. S. GALE. 217 pages. 58. 6d. 
ATKINSON. EDITED FOR THE USE OF ENGLISH SCHOOLS BY E. M. 


Woop, Teacher of Botany and Nature Study tothe Wallasey Technical | BLEBCTRICAL PROBLEMS. By W. L. HooPER 


Classes, Cheshire. Written with the view of bringing the life pro- and R. T. WELLS. ‘The work contains sets of problems typical of 
cesses of the plant within the reach of the child. In this book the those required in the Electrical Laboratory and in Engineering 
plant stands before the child as aiiving being with needs like his own. ` practice, with very brief treatments of the methods of solution. It is 
Fully Ilustrated, with over 300 Cuts. 280 pages. 2s. 6d. intended to meet the need for a collection of Numerical Problems in 


the classes of Colleges and Technical Schools. 170 pages, with 


AN ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL GEO- Diagrama <03; 
GRAPHY. By ANDREW HERBERTSON and A. FRYE. Contains 
nearly seven hundred Illustrations and Diagrams, about fifty Outline BLEMBENTS OF THE DIFFERENTIAL 
and Relief Maps, and 16 pages of fully Coloured Maps. 5s. AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS. By W. A. GRANVILLE, with 
the editorial co-operation of P. F. SMITH. Designed for the use of 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF HE ALTH. By Students in Colleges and Engineering Schools. Illustrated. 463 pages. 


A. F. BLAISDELL. A First Book of Hygiene presenting easy lessons Tos. 6d. 


for Junior Classes. Illustrated. 175 pages. Is. 
MATHEMATI ALY- 
HOW TO KEEP WELL. By A. F. BLAISDELL. a COURT reg ante TTA ig corte 


Simple, teachable, and replete with suggestions for Teachers. Illus- VoL. I., Derivatives and Differentials, Definite Integrals, 
trated. 271 pages. 2s. Expansion in Series, Applications to Geometry. 548 pages. 
16s. 


OUR BODIES AND HOW WE LIVE. B | 
A. F. BLAISDELL. Simple in style, with no ee ee LECTURES ON THE THEORY OF FUNC- 


discussion. Adapted for early High School work. Illustrated. 352 TIONS OF REAL VARIABLES. Vol. I. By JAMES PIER- 
pages. 3s. PONT. 560 pages. 203. net. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL TO TEACHERS. 


GINN & COMPANY, ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Ready Jan. 4th, 1907. 
A NEW 


FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


By R. H. ALLPRESS, MA., 


Master on the Modern Side at the City of London School, 
` AND 


J. LAFFITTE, B.-ès-L., 


Principal French Master at tbe City of ‘London School. 


Crown 8vo, Illustrated, bound in cloth. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


192 pages. 


This book consists of three parts, viz. Reader, 
Grammar, and Exercises. It is intended for 
pupils who have already acquired some slight 
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Now Ready. 


CASSELL’S 
NEW 


GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


By KARL BREUL, 


M.A., Litt.D. (Cambridge), Ph.D. (Berlin), Cambridge 


University Reader in Germanic. 


Upwards of 1,300 pages. 


knowledge of French, and are ready to be Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; half-leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


. taken through a systematic course. The 


Reader is largely illustrated. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


ART MANUALS. 
Just Published. 
The MacWhirter Sketch Book. Being 


Reproductions of a Selection of Sketches in Colour and Pencil 
from the Sketch Books of JOHN MACWHIRTER, R.A., designed to 
assist the student of Landscape Painting in Water Colour. With 
24 Examples in Colour, many Pencil Sketches, and an Introduc- 
tion by EDWIN BALE, R.I. 5s. 


Landscape Painting in Water Colour. 


By J. MACWHIRTER, R.A. With 23 Coloured Plates. Price 5s. 


Marine Painting in Water Colour. By 


W. L. WYLLIE, A.R.A. With 24 Coloured Plates. 
crown 4to, 5S. 


60 pages, 


——————— Se aM 


New and Cheap Edition, 


Flowers, and How to Paint Them. 
By MAUD NAFTEL. With 10 Plates in Colour. Price 2s. 6d. 


28th Thousand. 


A History of England. By the Right Hon. 


H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.A., M.P. Revised. Fully Illus- 
trated. Extra crown 8vo, 816 pp., bound in cloth, price 5s.; or 
handsomely bound, cloth gilt, 6s. 6d. 


Treasure Island. 


A Prospectus, giving Specimen Pages of Cassell's 


New German Dictionary, will be sent post free on application. — 


CASSELL'S UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES. 


Cheap Edition, Newly Revised. 


Cassell’s NEW French Dictionary. 


FRENCH-ENGLISH—ENGLISH-FRENCH. 746th Thousand. Edited 
by JAMES BOIELLE, B.A. Newly Revised by DE V. PAYEN- 
PAYNE, Assistant Examiner in French in the University of 
London. 1,230 pp., extra crown 8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 
3s. 6d.; or in half leather, 5s. 


Cassell’s German Dictionary. GeErman- 


ENGLISH— ENGLISH-GERMAN. 367th Thousand. By ELIZA- 
BETH WEIR. 1,128 pp., demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
half morocco, §s. 


Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. Latn-Enc- 


LISH—ENGLISH-LATIN. 162nd Thousand. Thoroughly Revised 
and Corrected. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d.; half morocco, 5s. 


— 


SCHOOL EDITIONS. 


The Black Arrow. By R. L. Stevenson. 
School Edition. Unabridged. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 

This enthralling Historical Romance of the Wars of the Roses is 
now issued as a Reader. The work is unabridged, no alteration 
whatever having been made in the original text. The work contains 
Four Full-page Hlustrations. It is uniform with the same author's 
famous story, ‘‘ Treasure Island,” which is one of the books recom- 
mended in the Regulations for the Oxford Local Examinations, 1907. 


By R. L. STEVENSON. 


School Edition. Unabridged. Illustrated. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 
This book, which has “ fascinated a Prime Minister, and become a 
ei is now issued as a School Reader. It is issued without 
alteration or abridgment of any kind. 


Cassell's School Catalogus will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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The University Tutoria? Press. 


CENERAL EDITOR: WM. BRICCS, LL:D., M.A., B.So., F.C.8., F.R.A.S. 


SOME TEXT-BOOKS ISSUED 
DURING THE YEAR 1906. 


Adopted in numerous Training Colleges and Centres. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING. By 
J. WELTON, M.A., Professor of Education in the University 
of Leeds. Present price, 4s. 6d, 


Suitable for London University Matriculation and Senior Oxford Local 
Examinations. 

MATRICULATION GEOMETRY. (Being Sections I.-IV. 
of '' Geometry, Theoretical and Practical,” and containing the 
subject-matter of Euclid, Books I.-IV.) By W. P. WORK- 
MAN, M.A., B.Sc,, and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc. 3s. Gd. 


Specially prepared for Candidates taking Experimental Science at the Pre- 
liminary and Funior Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 
JUNIOR EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. By W. M. 
HootTon, M.A., M.Sc., late Senior Science Master at Middles- 

brough High School. 2s. 6d. 


For London University Matriculation. 


MATRICULATION GRAPHS. By C. H. FRENCH, M.A., 
and G. OSBORN, M.A., Mathematical Masters of the Leys 
School, Cambridge. 1s. 


For use in Secondary Schools, Technical Schools, and Training Colleges. 


PROPERTIES OF MATTER. (Being Vol. V. of "The 
Tutorial Physics.’’) By C. J. L. WaGstaFF, M.A. Cantab., 
Science Master at Oundle School. 3s. 6d. 


A Treatise for use in Secondary Schools and Technical Colleges. Based on 
Potential and Potential Gradient. 

THE SCHOOL MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. By 
R. H. June, M.A. Cantab., D.Sc., Head of the Mathematical 
and Physical Department, Rutherford College, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 3s. 6d. 


A full and complete Course of Practical Work in Physics for use in 
Secondary Schools, Technical Schools, and Colleges. 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By W. R. Bower, A.R.CS., 
Fellow of the Physical Society, Head of the Department of 
Physicsand Electrical Engineering, Technical College, Hudders- 

field; and JOHN SATTERLY, B.Sc. Lond. 4s. 6d. 


Specially prepared for the First Stage Examination of the 
Board of Education. 

FIRST STAGE HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. By G. N. 
MEACHEN, M.D., B.S. Lond., M.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., Lecturer 
in Physiology at the Tottenham Polytechnic, Exhibitioner in 
Anatomy, Physiology, &c. 2s. 


For the Preliminary Certificate Examination. (Board of Education.) 
ELEMENTS OF THE DUTIES AND RIGHTS OF 
CITIZENSHIP. By W. D. Aston, B.A. Camb., LL.B. 
Camb. and Lond. 1s. 6d, 


For the Preliminary Certificate Examination. (Board of Education.) 
OUTLINES OF BRITISH HISTORY. (Containing a Sketch 
of the Main Landmarks of European History). By M. E. 
CARTER, Somerville College, Oxford. 2s. 6a, 


For London University Matriculation. 


MATRICULATION LATIN CONSTRUING BOOK. By 
A. cred M.A. Oxon., and B. J. Hayes, M.A. Lond. and 
Camb. 2s. 


Complete Catalogue, and Lists of Books for London University Matricula- 


tion, Inter. Arts, Inter. Science, B.A., and B.Sc. (including the Set 
Subjects for 1907 and 1908), Preliminary Certificate, and Teachers’ 
Certificate (1907 and 1908), and Science and Art Examinations, post 
free on application. i 


London: W. B. OLIVE, University Tutorial Press 
Warehouse, 157 Drury Lane, W.O. 
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THE DECEASED BILL AND 
REGISTRATION. 


— te 


e Education Bill is dead and buried, and not even its 
most devoted friend has ventured to inscribe on the 
head-stone a resurgam. Yet it demands the passing tribute 
of a sigh, and we who have watched its alternating fortunes 
from month to month can sincerely sympathize with Mr. 
Birrell’s disappointment—* omnis ibi effusus labor.” | 
It would serve no good purpose to retrace step by step the 
lost campaign, or to speculate what might have been the issue 
had the dates of the Archbishop’s and Mr. Balfour's indisposi- 
tion been reversed. As we foresaw, the key of the position 
was the teacher, and as the debates proceeded both parties 
grasped the fact that the victory would remain with the side 
that captured the teacher. And the device on the banners of 
either side was equally plausible. “ Individual liberty and 
freedom of conscience ” was a telling motto, and at first blush 
it would seem an intolerable act of oppression to prohibit 
Church teachers who are willing and eager to do so from 
teaching the Church Catechism. On the other hand, it was 
unmistakably manifest at the last Conference of the N.U.T. 
that elementary teachers are tired of their unchartered 
freedom, and, so far from resenting such a legal restriction, 
would welcome it as the one safeguard against “ benevolences.” 
To appreciate the present situation we must recall the re- 
ception that the Bill met with on its introduction. The Times, 
in a leading article on the first reading, wrote: “It is useless 
to quarrel with the establishment of one uniform national 
system. It was probably inevitable”; and the Unionist 
press almost without exception took the same line of resigna- 
tion to the national will. Now they all sing a different tune. 
The Bill would have wrecked the, denominational schools, and 
there was assuredly (so we are told) no such mandate given at 
the last General Election. These two views can by no possi- 
bility be reconciled. No one will pretend that the Bill as it 
left the House of Lords gave us one uniform nationalysystem. 
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No more, it may be answered, did Mr. Birrell’s Bill; but the 
rejoinder is obvious. In Mr. Birrell's Bill there were excep- 
tions—special privileges to meet peculiar cases—but these were 
strictly guarded and limited. The Lords, as Mr. Birrell put it, 
tried to turn his exceptions into rules. If extended-facilities 
schools are good for the town, why not for the country ; if 
when four-fifths of the parents desire them why not when 
three-fourths ; if teachers in extended-facilities schools may 
teach dogma, why may they not in ordinary-facilities schools ; 
if assistant, why not head teachers? And so on to the end 
of the chapter. Thus it came to pass that illogical logic 
killed the Bill. 

Churchmen are beginning to see that they have won a 
Cadmeian victory; that, in spite of the West Riding judgment, 
they are saddled with another intolerable burden, and they are 
like tenants at the end of a long repairing lease who have done 
nothing to put their house in order. The Bishop of Man- 
chester reckons that in the forthcoming year at least a million 
and a half will be required for the improvement of school 
buildings ; and Lord Cross suggests that in order to right her- 
self in the eyes of Nonconformists the Church should under- 
take to defray the cost of denominational teaching, which 
would mean another million. We are reminded of what hap- 
pened the other day at the Garden City. The Great Northern 
Railway required a piece of land for a siding. The Garden 
City surveyor asked £1,000 an acre; the Great Northern Rail- 
way offered £500: the offer was refused, and the arbitrator to 
whom the case was referred awarded £200. It is a case of the 
Sibylline books. 

But what of the future? We make no pretence to being 
better informed than our readers, but it seems to us that the 
Government has an obvious way of escape from the dilemma 
of either dissolving or acquiescing in the House of Lord's re- 
buff. Let them introduce a three-clause Bill, abolishing tests for 
teachers, exempting Local Authorities from the obligation to pay 
for denominational instruction, and reversing in non-provided 
schools the proportion of managers appointed by the denomi- 
nation and the Local Education Authority. The Lords, who 
accepted the principles of last year's Bill when they passed 
the second reading, could not consistently reject such a 
measure. 

A final word must be added on Part III. of the Bill. In the 
war of the creeds the children suffer, and their tenderer 
bodies are sacrificed to the tender conscience of the parents. 
The clauses providing for holiday schools and for medical in- 
spection will be universally regretted. Clause 24, abolishing 
the present Register of Teachers, together with Lord Monks- 
well’s amendment, setting up a new Register, has likewise gone 
by the board, and the problem which we in part discussed lats 
month becomes even more involved. It is not the fact, as 
Dr. Gow told the Head Masters’ Conference, that the present 
Register comes to an end on March 31. The Registration 
Council, it is true, is then defunct, but the obligation to frame 
and keep a Register continues in force. Yet, as a fact, the 
Register is of itself coming to an end. If we are rightly 
informed, there have not been during the last three months 
more than half a dozen entries. The Board of Education, in 
their recent report, promise to maintain an open mind and 
to consider favourably any scheme proposed by teachers. The 
only scheme so far proposed is that set forth by Dr. Gow at 
Malvern, and it undoubtedly offers the basis of a satisfactory 
Register. The main features are: a single column, the quali- 
fication of a University degree, and a representative pro- 
fessional Council. This scheme was apparently accepted, 
with modifications, by representatives of the National Union 
of Teachers. The arrogant claim of the Head Masters and Head 
Mistresses to represent the profession was discarded, and the 
claim of teachers not registered on Column A, who, apart 
from the requirement of service in a secondary school, were 
qualified for Column B, to appear on the new Register was 
admitted; but the proposed qualification of a University 
degree was passed over in silence. This is the rock on which 
the new scheme will split; and we must remember, further, 
that it has to pass through the ordeal of the Consultative 
Committee, a body which, as Dr. Gow remarked, does not 


represent teachers, and which Mr. Morant in his Memorandum 
on Registration pronounced impracticable. We shall need 
yet another single-clause Bill. 


THE SERVICE OF THE MIND. 


A SERMON FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
By the Rev. J. H. RAVEN. 


“ They have their reward.”—St. Matt. vi. 8. 


ORDS, like things, are not always what they seem; 
least of all for those—and experience of parish and 
school life tells us there are many—who are well content to 
repeat with their lips words and phrases of which they have 
no conception whatever. It is not likely that very many are 
at all awake to the inner meaning of the short sentence (from 
the first Gospel) standing at the head of these paragraphs. 
The public-school boy is father of the man of the world, and 
it is pretty well known that in the ranks of educated society 
it would be an indignity to invite boy or man to attend a 
Bible class; that he who should be seen at school or college 
chapel or in the parish church following the lessons for the 
day with a Bible in his hand would be simply giving himself 
away. 

By nature we are all ignorant, and the very worst ignorance 
is that of those who take it for granted that they know what 
they do not know. We must all be very ignorant; but, if we 
have our own modicunt of wits, we need not be ignoramuses, 
dunces, unless we are too slack to keep the mind attentive, 
or on the stretch; too lazy to interest ourselves in the meaning 
of what is set before our eyes and sounded into our ears. 

If I may relate a personal experience, I shall perhaps 
deliver my message more persuasively. One Sunday morn- 
ing, some forty years ago, I went to the service at the Rugby 
School Chapel. There was no sermon; but I learnt a lesson 
that day which has remained with me ever since; and I 
venture to pass it on at second hand. Opposite me sat an 
assistant master*“—a layman, a Fellow of Trinity; a man of 
high attainments and culture. It was evident that there was 
not a suggestive word or phrase in that service that escaped 
his close attention. From beginning to end he was eagerly 
learning, relearning, finding fresh interests and further mean- 
ings and suggestions in what, no doubt, he had as closely 
followed many a time before. And what especially struck me 
was the contrast between that highly educated gentleman and 
the numbers of schoolboys near him—slouching, lolling, 
fidgeting, yawning, staring about them; making no response, 
taking no part in psalm or hymn. 

The uninterested dunces had their reward; but in a sense 
they were not aware of. Had they been able to “ shake off 
dull sloth,” and so far to sacrifice their mannish dignity as to 
follow an explanation of a New Testament expression, they 
might have learnt in their class-rooms how these words are 
altered in the Revised Version, or, rather, as that Version was 
not yet published, that €yo and avéyo are widely apart in sig- 
nificance; that the real sense of the phrase is: They have had 
their reward (such as it was), and have done with it. It was 
barely worth having at the moment of enjoyment, and it was 
essentially one of those things which pass away, after the 
fashion of this world. The intellectual sluggard has had his 
reward, if he likes to call it by that name. He has saved 
himself the painful effort of keeping his wits awake, and per- 
haps has found some little amusement in church or chapel in 
noticing the behaviour, appearance, and dress of his associates. 

But the matter does not—and cannot possibly—end there. 
The miserable reward due to laziness and negligence is 
promptly paid and soon gone. We cannot have our cake and 
eat it; still less, have it and waste it; least of all, have it and 
throw it away. Consequences must, and will, follow by the 


poe Neg 


* E. A. S. 


He died suddenly on Advent Sunday, 1905, while 


- attending morning service at his parish church. 
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laws of Nature. God Almighty has decreed certain results 
that will surely follow habitual waste of whatever powers— 
physical, artistic, mental, or spiritual—He has given us. The 
reward takes the altered form of penalty—a penalty that must 
be paid to the last farthing. There must follow the loss, more 
or less complete, of those brains with which we were provided 
at birth, to be developed or starved at our own will. 

It will not always be apparent to outsiders, nor often so 
much as suspected by the sufferers themselves, that they are 
actually paying the penalty. Worthy people are commonly 
unconscious of their own merits, and unworthy folk still more 
frequently unaware of their own unworthiness. When at 
length their eyes are opened to see results, dunces may 
attempt to excuse themselves on the ground of ignorance. 
Those who omit to cultivate the gifts, to employ the talents, or 
talent, they possess, may say, as the failures said in the 
parable: * Lord, when saw we Thee?” Natural blindness is 
transformed into the lovely grace of unconscious modesty 1n 
those who have striven, in spite of the dimness of their vision, 
to do their duty to God and man. But blindness due to sloth 
or conceit 1s without excuse, and can claim no pity, but can 
only get for reward the answer: “ Depart from Me.” If 
human beings persistently neglect to cultivate their wits, those 
wits will decay in exact proportion to the support they need, 
but are refused. The less gifted at birth who have the 
wisdom to improve the single talent will in that same degree 
gain ground in mental force. Our experience of the course of 
this world will probably bring to mind some instance of the 
attentive plodder so steadily gaining on the more gifted, but 
Jess dutiful and docile and humble, that eventually their 
natural amounts of ability seem to be—in fact, really are— 
mutually exchanged. The idle prodigy of school days is the 
dull and uninteresting man of middle age, left far behind, 
quite outshone by the mild and steady light gleaming from the 
er ans powers of those whose start was by no means bril- 
iant. 

In the story which Dickens reckoned his best, if that in- 
sufferable young genius Steerforth had lived long enough to 
see the plodding Thomas Traddles elevated to the judicial 
bench, it is not difficult to foresee which of those two would 
be the better company, which would talk the better sense, and 
which would weary his hearers with inflated and belated 
rubbish. The bore is not born: he is self-made—the 
pampered progeny of conceit, indulgence, and idleness. Still 
more vivid is Thackeray's picture of the classical scholar run 
to seed—Bardolph of Brasenose: the sot who boasts nightly 
in the music-hall of the brilliant iambics he turned out in his 
undergraduate days. The popular dandy, George Osborne, was 
generally considered (and he, at least, had no misgivings on the 
subject) far and away the superior of clumsy William Dobbin, 
later favourably known to the intelligent reading public as the 
historian of the Punjab. Our vision is surely a little dull if 
we can find no antitypes to these in modern society. What 
remains of whatsoever things are noblest in literature, the fine 
arts, the sciences, for those who will not exert themselves to 
keep alive the spark of intellect ? When the bodily powers 
are on the decline, and those who have mainly relied upon 
them have had their reward, little else can be in store but a 
dull monotony of existence. Do not we all knew the sort of 
man who voluntarily devotes his time to pottering about in a 
carpenter’s shop or kitchen-garden, engrosses himself in the 
real or imaginary dishonesty of tradesmen and the inferior 


quality of their goods, and regards the highest intellectual en- 


joyments as mere trifling ? “ Poetry, music, pictures, scenery ? 
I have something better to do than attend to that sort of 
thing.” ‘‘ Don't tell me, sir!” is the unanswerable argument 
of the ignoramus. To say that no penalty is paid by such 
people, only because they do not know what they miss, is not 
more reasonable than to withhold one’s pity from those who 
-are born blind or deaf. 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard,” said the wise man of old. 
New parables from Nature are, or should be, inwardly digested 
by us moderns. “Go to the apteryx; learn of the mole his 
parable, of eyeless fishes that swim in dark caverns, of deaf 
adders their lessons. Wings, eyes, ears, limbs—all useful and 


all delightful gifts—in one sense, indeed, “perish with the 
using,” and that we cannot help; in another sense they perish 
through neglect, and that loss we can avoid. Some of these 
gifts, if they are to be enjoyed to the full, call for daily and 
steady cultivation of the mind and the taste. What the 
ignoramus likes to listen to is music with the mind left out of 
it. “Ah, that is very nice,” said Mr. Merrington, and immedi- 
ately fell fast asleep. *“ Do you like music, madam?” said 
Mademoiselle Ixe. * Well, yes, if it is not too classical,” said 
Mrs. Fox, stifling a yawn. She did not fail of her reward—a 
dance with the Russian Count. The visitors at a popular 
watering-place a few seasons ago complained of the band that 
it played such heavy stuff as Gluck’s and Mozart’s overtures, 
and asked that only dance music and comic songs should be 
performed. But, oh, the heavy change when only light music 
is permitted ! 

These and other artistic joys are not for all; but in the 
most remote villages there are still more delightful enjoyments 
which call for no book-learning—only attention; and yet 
many of our people will not give even that. We sing heartily 
(i.e., fortissimo) of the glories of earth and sky, but we do 
not often trouble ourselves to look at them. One autumn 
evening, in my first year in this country district, there was a 
most exquisitely beautiful sunset. I ventured to remark upon 
it to a young man of my congregation. “ Ah!” he replied, 
“ dessay ; we often get ‘em in these parts,” and continued his 
walk with his back to the West. It is really sad to see how 
rustic fathers and mothers allow their children wantonly to 
knock about trees and flowers, to hunt and kill beautiful and 
harmless animals, to rob birds of their eggs, for the mere love 
of destruction; to deprive larks and thrushes of their liberty, 
and lovers of Nature of the bird music they might have in 
more abundance. If they would go to the plough-horse, they 
might learn a lesson from the iron-shod feet that, for all their 
clumsy appearance, never crush the young life out of a lark’s 
nest. Country life is reckoned very dull; everything is dull 
to the wilful dullard, and duller than it need be. 

Mr. Birrell, whole-hearted lover of the best books, speaks of 
literature as its own exceeding great reward. We may be 
sure that, as a literary man, he is fully alive to the unrivalled 
glories of the English Bible, and, in spite of Nonconformity, 
able to appreciate to the utmost the splendour of our 
liturgy. That such treatment should be awarded to the 
noblest history, poetry, and philosophy as to read it to young 
children *“ without note or comment” would surely be abhor- 
rent to his mind and taste. It can hardly be more than a 
foolish farce to declare a belief in a Catholic Church, and to 
know the meaning of neither word; to pray to be delivered 
from heresy and schism, and to be too slothful to master the 
significance of the two terms. 

We are always being told that congregations are scanty be- 
cause sermons are not worth listening to, and we are always 
replying that Christians are not invited merely or mainly to hear 
sermons. A good sermon well delivered is undoubtedly valu- 
able, and some few will listen to it if it is not too long; but the 
most distinguished of preachers are utterly unable to deliver any 
message so beautiful, so precious, so profoundly interesting, so 


magnificently instructive as the Word of God as it stands in 


our Bibles. In proportion as the mind is slack or on the 
stretch will those lessons be missed or appreciated. Our 
Prayer Book, too, though we might regard it as a manual of 
devotions, is not only beautiful, but also practically wise. It 
sets the question of the service of the mind before us in well 
considered words addressed to god-parents standing at the 
font: “It is your parts and duties to see that this infant be 
taught, so soon as he shall be able to learn, what a solemn 
vow, promise, and profession he has here made by vou. ‘And 
that he may know these things the better, ye shall call upon 
him to hear sermons; but chiefly ye shall provide that he may 
learn the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Ten Command- 
ments in the vulgar tongue, and all other things which a 
Christian ought to know and believe to his soul’s health.” 
Plainly, he will never do his duty in life unless his mental 
powers are cultivated and improved for the service. No 
educational slackness is contemplated, no,shirkingsthe task 
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under the guise of “ goody-goody,” no tampering with the 
“ baddy-baddy ” of unwholesome literary trash. The service 
is to be done, as the Great Teacher sets it forth in His Gospel, 
“with all the heart, with all the soul, with all the strength, and 
with all the mind ”"—a true climax, from the educational point 
of view. 

It is woe to that man or ministry who shall seek to belittle 
this our magnificent guide-book to the highway on which way- 
faring men, though fools, shall not err, such is its divine 
directness ; woe to those prophets and teachers who shall 
cause any of our little ones to stumble thereon; woe to those 
little ones who, in their impatience and distaste for mental 
discip'ine, seek a short cut from the ways of pleasantness and 
peace to the primrose path of dalliance! Strange how averse 
we are from our bounden duty of serving with the mind! 
Only too happy is the schoolboy or undergraduate to accom- 
plish the feat of scoring goals in the mud or “centuries” in 
the heat, and small blame to him; but it is refreshing to pass 
from the annals of sport to the tasks, self-imposed, faithfully 
performed, and most keenly enjoyed by “reading men,” as 
they are somewhat disdainfully termed at our Universities. 
How Macaulay relished the prospect of carrying out his vast 
schemes of literary work, as student and author! In the de- 
lightful volume in which his nephew has described him, no 
pages are more full of charm than those which tell us how 
richly he entered into the possession of a literary pleasaunce 
—the faithful servant of Him “ cui servire est regnare.” 

And yet this service does not of necessity demand a great 
proficiency in book-learning. Mr. Eden Phillpotts, in his 
“ Knock at a Venture,” has described anything but an ignor- 
amus in old Yelland, “ who had got his patience and sense and 
sweetness of disposition out of no other book than the Bible ”; 
whose wife “had great notions for her one and only child, and 
she wanted more than the Bible would teach him; which is to 
cry out for better bread than can be made of wheat.” 

To repeat the main truth that underlies the subject—every 
human being must be immensely ignorant: not one need be a 


dunce. The dunce is he whose ignorance is due to laziness, 
frivolity, and slackness; to conceit, arrogance, and false 
shame. His punishment is that he has his reward. 


SOME RECITATION LESSONS. 


DO not presume to say this is how recitation should 

be taught: I only say this is how I taught it, and enjoyed 
myself very much while doing so. Whether my victims 
enjoyed it, too, is not for me to say. 

It really is wonderful how one’s method varies with the 
form taught. I had all the lower school for this subject: 
that is to say, a nondescript form (where the age differed as 
much as the spelling) called the Remove, the Upper II., the 
Lower II., and the First Form. None of the forms had text 
books for recitation; and, for my part, I consider this an 
excellent arrangement: it leaves the mistress free to choose 
exactly what she pleases, and a spelling and dictation lesson is 
combined with the poetry. The great point was to choose a 
piece adapted to the form, and when I had done this my 
method varied with the form. 

If I were teaching the Remove, I would laboriously, con- 
scientiously, and elaborately explain the story (I took care to 
choose a piece with a story for this form), anticipating dif- 
ficulties, objections, and questions as much as possible. Even 
with these precautions, it was extraordinary the difficulties 
they made—the stumblings over easy words, the inability to 
grasp the point. I remember this particularly in the case of 
“The Knight's Leap,” when they thought the knight a 
peculiarly silly person with (I am sure this thought was 
uppermost) a great disregard for horsefiesh. Having at last 
succeeded in establishing the main drift of the story, I read it 
aloud, and then wrote out on the board the first two or three 
verses, which they copied into their home-work books in 
encil, with instructions to learn the verses by heart and 


prepare them for dictation. I may say that this method of 
preparation I pursued throughout the forms. The verses 
were dictated the next time, and thus a record of the poem 
was kept. No poem was finished till all was dictated, and the 
form was not considered to know the poem till all could say it 
individually and collectively. 

It was my delight in the two second forms to take them a 
new piece and read it to them, without introduction, without 
comment of any kind, and see what they made of it. The 
Upper II. at that time contained a number of gifted children— 
not gifted particularly in what is called “ brains,” but with a 
wonderful instinct for words and for their beauty. I remember 
one child picking out 

The level sun like ruddy ore 
Lay sinking in the barren skies 


as a fine bit of description. I remember another, with a lovely 
flexible voice, saying : 
I shall never hear her more 
Where the reeds and rushes quiver. 


And I remember another, in some verse I have now forgotten, 
breaking down with quivering lip, unable to go on, not from 
ignorance, but overcome with emotion. In fact, I remember 
my dealings with this form almost tragically. The poetry 
entered into their souls. I could say to them: “ Notice how 
that line sounds ” witha perfect certainty of being understood. 
I could say to them: “ Pick me out the most beautiful verse in 
this poem,” and in most cases they chose the one that would 
generally be considered the most beautiful. Sometimes they 
would of themselves uninvited say: “ I like that line ” or “ that 
verse.” I recall one warlike child who took peculiar pleasure 
in *“ The Battle of the Baltic,” and brought out “boom” with 
such relish that I had to suppress her. 

It was my endeavour always to educate their ear: to im- 
press upon them the individual as well as the collective 
beauty of words; to show them that the word chosen was 
just the word; and that, if they learned their work imperfectly 
and substituted their own words, they did violence to the 
poet; that to be accurate and clear in their enunciation was 
as plain a duty as to be truthful in speech. 

I regret to say that I fear I played a little with the Lower 
II. Form. They were nice little roly-poly things; they had a 
coaxing way of saving, when I went in: “Have you got 
something nice to tell us this morning ? ” so that occasionally 
a minute or two went in describing something I had read in 
the paper, or somebody I had seen in a ’bus, who might 
interest them. I established in this form, and in the First 
Form, the custom of allowing them to illustrate their poem 
when the whole form was perfect in it. They were allowed 
to do this as a part of their home work, and the different ways 
of illustrating the same poem was quite as instructive as the 
drawings themselves. I shall never hear “ Young Lochinvar ” 
again without a vision of an extremely rigid gentleman, bolt 
upright on what I conscientiously believe was a horse, his 
legs dangling in a manner which recalled Rolf the Ganger. I 
remember the length of tail in the illustrations to: “ He was 
a rat,” drawn by the First Form; but a quite artistic choice of 
colour was shown in the illustrations to Jean Ingelow’'s lovely 
little poem ‘ A Song of Seven.” 

It was in this First Form that I gave myself a perfectly law- 
less treat. We had comc to the end of our poem, and a few 
lessons still remained. I said: “Get out your Bibles, and 
turn to the twelfth chapter of Ecclesiastes.” As I was not 
giving a lesson on Roman numbers, I went round the form (it 
was a small one) to see that they had the passage. I then read 
to them that incomparable bit of writing. Had I been teaching 
Anglo-Saxons and not Kelts, I should have been assailed with 
remarks that it wasn’t a Scripture lesson; as it was, I did not 
even explain beforehand that it was not a necessity of poetry 
that it should be cut up into lengths; but when I had read it 
through I told them again, as I had often told them before, 
that poetry was beauty of sound joined to the accurate choice 
of words. I often think now how quietly they took it; how 
the beautiful, flexible voices rose and_fell over: “And the 
years draw nigh when thou shalt say, I havc nospleasure in 
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them,” and: “ The sun or the light of the moon or the stars 
be not darkened, nor the clouds return after the rain. ... 
And the doors shall be shut in the street when the sound of 
the grinding is low, and he shall rise up at the voice of the 
bird, and all the daughters of music shall be laid low.” 

I think it a significant and interesting point that they never 
asked me what it meant: and certainly I never offered an 
explanation: I think the sound was enough for us all. When 
the last lesson came I thought my experiment, if an audacious 
one, had certainly been successful. 

FLORENCE M. RUSHTON. 


THE SPANISH MAIN. 


NGLISH readers have long been interested in the haunts 
of the buccaneers. The treasure ground of romantic 
adventure lying between North and South America has been 
touched on, if not fully exploited, by poet and novelist alike. 
Froude and Tennyson and Kingsley are only a few among the 
number of popular writers who have fired the minds of 
English youth with the tale of our contests with Spain in 
South America and the Indies. But a new stimulus has 
lately been given to the old interest by the publication of 
“The Buccaneers of America” and, more particularly, “ The 
Spanish Main.” * 

Shortly after the discovery of America, Pope Alexander VI., 
as a means of settling disputes between Spain and Portugal, 
by a famous “ donation,” had bestowed the whole continent, 
with the exception of the Brazils, upon Spain. Spain, in 
accordance with this assignment, claimed the exclusion of all 
foreigners, and any of her own subjects not Spanish, from 
the American continent and islands. Her colonists, being 
in consequence of this restriction entirely dependent for im- 
ports on a fleet despatched annually to Europe, soon found it 
to their interest to encourage merchant adventurers, and, 
above all, traders such as Drake and Hawkins, who brought 
them negro slaves from North Africa. Under these circum- 
stances illicit trading so rapidly increased, and the losses of 
Spanish ships in American waters became so heavy, that 
Spain appealed to Europe for redress. Elizabeth of England 
replied that the Spaniards were themselves responsible for the 
state of affairs of which they complained, and that she saw 
no reason for acknowledging titles conferred by the “ Bishop 
of Rome”; and henceforth the Elizabethan seamen and 
buccaneers set sail not only with their countrymen’s blessing 
on their quest for riches, but also with the inspiriting convic- 
tion that they were enlisting against anti-Christ. 

Drake was “the first Englishman to make himself re- 
doubtable to the Spaniards,” and Mr. Masefield’s chronicle 
opens with the story of his third expedition. Drake’s crew 
were all volunteers—men and boys, the eldest fifty years of 
-age and all the rest under thirty. His implacable hatred of 
the Spaniards had been roused some nine or ten years earlier 
by their treachery to his cousin and commander John 
Hawkins. Hawkins's ships, having been injured by a hurricane, 
had put into the port of Vera Cruz when the Spanish fleet, 
carrying a quantity of gold for transhipment to Spain, arrived 
at the mouth of the harbour. Against his natural inclination, 
on the Spaniards signing a treaty of friendship, Hawkins 
allowed them to enter. Next day the English squadron was 
attacked by the new-comers, one ship sunk, many of the men 
were killed or captured, and the survivors driven to sea 
in Drake's ship and another. The bourne of Drake’s ex- 
pedition was the Isthmus of Darien—“ the granary of the West 
Indies wherein the golden harvest brought from Peru and 
Mexico to Panama was hoarded up till it could be conveyed 
to Spain.” Details of his voyage across the Atlantic; of his 
anchorage in a harbour previously unknown to him, where he 
found a letter “from his very loving friend John Garrett” 
written on lead and nailed to a mighty tree; of his reception 
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when at sermon time on the morning of Sunday, August 9, 
1573, he sailed back into Plymouth with his booty of £40,000 
—these things are written in our histories. Yet much is con- 
tributed to even the best known of these stories by writers 
whose intimacy with every mile of the coast they are de- 
scribing enables them to re-create it for the reader. And the 
story of the crossing of the swamp and jungle of the Isthmus— 
“the twenty leagues of death and misery ” that have retained 
their character into our own times—has never before been told 
as Mr. Masefield tells it. After many days of wandering, 
under the guidance of a Maroon chief, Drake and his party 
came at last within sight of the Pacific. The guide took 
Drake's hand and “ prayed ” him to follow if he was desirous 
to see at once the two “seas he had so longed for.” Drake 
obeyed and was led to the hill-top and to a great tree of which 
the Maroons had talked. In the bole of the tree there were 
cut steps by which it was easy to ascend to a platform roofed 
from the sun, and large enough to seat ten or twelve persons. 
When Drake and his guide reached this bower a fresh 
breeze had scattered the mists, and in the noonday sunlight 
the whole Isthmus lay outspread to their view. 

There to the north like a bright blue jewel was ‘‘ the Atlantic whence 
now we came.” There to the south, some thirty miles away, was 
“that sea of which he had heard such golden reports.” He looked at 
the wonderful South Sea and ‘‘ besought Almighty God of His goodness 
to give him life and leave to sail once more in. an English ship and in 
that sea.” 

After feasting his eyes upon the prospect, Drake summoned 
John Oxenham and told him of his longing; and Oxenham, 
in full sympathy and similarly moved, joined him in his prayer. 

The series of disasters attending Oxenham’s attempt to 
fulfil their purpose in the following year, culminating in his 
capture and execution by the Viceroy of Peru, are well enough 
known. But, as he and his brave but rather muddle-headed 
and inconsequent followers are made to live before us, the 
new vividness heightens the old tragedy of the story of his 
being beguiled by a fair prisoner into setting free the captives 
by whom he was immediately betrayed. Mr. Masefield’s 
narrative is simple and direct, but it is more than this. The 
tale of the evening when, having put on their shirts over their 
outer garments in order to recognize each other in the coming 
medley, Drake and his men lay prone in the undergrowth to 
surprise the treasure train on its road to Panama, and were 
betrayed by one of their number who had drunk too much 
whisky, and rose in his startling apparel to have a look at a 
Spaniard, is told in a manner outstripping the romance of the 
pseudo-historical novelist. 

One extract must suffice to show something of the fascina- 
tion Mr. Masefield has felt, and is able to reveal in his subject. 
He has been describing Old Panama as it was at the date of 
Morgan's attack—a city with thirty thousand inhabitants and 
wonderful Moorish dwellings of rosewood and cedar. Behind 
its gorgeous old buildings rose snow mountains; emerald 
islands studded its bay; and by its natives, at least, it was 
alluded to as the sister and equal of Venice : 

The town [he says] is all gone now saving the Cathedral tower where 
the sweet Spanish bells once chimed. There is a dense tropical forest 
over the site of it, though the foundations of several houses may be 
traced, and two or three walls still stand with brilliant creepers covering 
their carved work. It is not an easy place to reach; for it is some six 
miles from New Panama, and the way lies through such a tangle of 
creepers, over such swampy ground poisonous with so many snakes, 
that it is little visited. At the island of Toboga, in the bay, they point 
with pride to a cave, the haunt of squid and crabs, as the hiding place 
of Spanish treasure. In the blackness there, they say, are the golden 
sacramental vessels and the jewelled vestments of the great church of 
St. Anastatius. 

These were hidden so securely at the time of Morgan’s raid 
that they have never been recovered; and to-day they com- 
bine with the gold of sunken galleons and the treasures of 
two civilizations to pave that “ wondrous ” sea. 


p 


A MEMORIAL signed by twenty-five distinguishe] head masters and 
others has been presented to the First Lord of the Admiralty protesting 
against the ins'itution known as the ‘‘ B-itannia ” Beagles. 
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MR. BIRRELL AT CHERWELL HALL. 


O~ Saturday, November 24, Mr. Birrell formally opened the new 

buildings of the Cherwell Hall Training College for Women, 
and of the school which is attached to it. ‘The proceedings opened at 
2.30 with a short address given to the students by the Bishop of Here- 
ford. The guests, numbering over four hundred, then assembled in 
the marquee erected in the grounds to listen to the speeches. In the 
course ot his speech, Mr. Birrell said that education was a noble thing 
and not to be hidden away in the holes and corners of the earth, and 
he, personally, rejoiced to see it at least as fairly architectured as the 
workhouse or the gaol. He advised the students to lay to heart the 
words of Dickens’s barmaid: ‘‘ After good looks give me ’ealth.” As 
Minister of Education he exhorted them to insert the aspirate and 
invert the terms of the petition, and they would find that attention to the 
first, in the matter of food and sleep, would of necessity produce the 
second blessing. 

The Principal (Miss Catherine E. Dodd), in a short statement, dwelt 
on the necessity which had called for the extension of the college and 
the school. Increasing numbers had made it impossible to carry on 
the work under existing conditions, and seemed to justify the enlarge- 
ments which had been made. With the new additions, the college 
could now accommodate fifty students, and an influx was expected in 
January, owing to generous friends who are offering a number of 
bursaries. Cherwell Hall was unique in the possession of a school 
where the principles laid down in the lecture room could be practically 
studied and demonstrated, and such a possession greatly enriched the 
value of the training course in addition to the advantages which resid- 
ence in Oxford naturally implied. She also insisted that such a school 
should have as perfect an equipment as possible, in order that students 
might see the best that is known in the educational world. 

Mrs. Bryant contrasted the opportunities open to present-day students 
with those of a past generation, and complimented the London County 
Council and the London University on their chivalry in admitting 
women on equal terms, and hinted that Oxford was backward in this 
respect and still gave grudgingly to women. 

The Rector of Exeter College and Dr. Spooner, the Warden of New 
College, showed that Oxford offered many advantages to women of 
which. they had not been slow to avail themselves, and that residence 
had been made easy for them by the growth of such institutions as 
Cherwell Hall. 

Lady Wimborne then proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Birrell, 
which was seconded by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret 
Hall. The guests then assembled in the Hall for tea, and were after- 
wards conducted over the new wing, where they admired the pretty 
study-bedrooms, and then on to the beautiful new buildings of the 
Milham Ford School, on the banks of the Cherwell. 

Mr. Birrell examined the children’s work, their collections of fruits, 
seeds, shells, and drawings, and was particularly pleased with the 
originality shown in some of the historical illustrations. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES, 


The Subconscious. By JOSEPH JASTROW, Professor of Psycho- 
logy in the University of Wisconsin. (10s. Constable.) 

“The purpose of this essay in descriptive psychology is to 
provide a comprehensive survey of human endowment.” —To this 
main object Prof. Jastrow adds his own contribution towards the 
attempts that are being made to “place” the subconscious 
side of mind, and to explain the perplexing cases of the pre- 
sence of several personalities, alternating in manifestation, in 
one individual. 

As description, he divides the subject into the subconscious 
in normal mental life, and, secondly, its extraordinary features 
in abnormal forms of consciousness ; and he gives a minute 
account, showing much subtle observation, of aspects in which 
it is co-operative and influential throughout the whole field of 
human mind and action. 

He seems, however, to us to have omitted some of the most 
important forms it takes. In reality, the whole sphere of con- 
sciousness is, at any given instant, only what we are thinking 
of at that moment. Every idea passes into the realm of the 
subconscious as soon as our attention is turned to a new object. 
We have every degree of ease or difficulty in recalling to 
consciousness the vast mass of ideas that we have experienced 
in our past life. There is good reason for believing that every 
experience is stored in memory. In many cases, some, of 
which the subject was wholly ignorant, have started into con- 
sciousness, in extraordinary circumstances—after an illness or 


an upsetting of the mental equilibrium. So much for the sub- 
conscious as consisting of fast conscious experiences. There 
is, secondly, a great mass of subconscious mental activity co- 
operating in the total activity of any one present time. Thus, 
if I am now absorbed in what I am writing, sitting by the 
river bank in my garden, I am unconscious of all else ; never- 
theless, hundreds of unnoticed impressions, together with formed 
associations and modes of thoughts, are helping to make up my 
total mental state, and largely infiuence the conscious part of 
that state. 

Of these two forms of the normal subconscious—the past and 
the present— Prof. Jastrow gives an adequate description, but 
he omits the subconscious life that apparently has never yet 
risen into consciousness, powers and thoughts that are lying 
potential and dormant in the soul to rise into full consciousness 
only in the future, after perhaps difficult evolution, yet which, 
like an unfulfilled destiny, press on the present consciousness 
and direct it. In all of us are probably capacities and modes 
of activity we have never used because the circumstances of 
our lives have not compelled us to do so—perhaps prohibited us 
from doing so. Nearly every man of ability shows in the record 
of his youth the unconscious action of his as yet unrevealed 
powers leading him on to their due use in consciousness. 
Taking again humanity as a whole, we see the same sub- 
conscious tendencies persistently operative. In the mental, no 
less than the physical, life “ function precedes the organ.” The 
individual blindly strives to perform an activity, and at last a 
sufficient organ is developed to perform it with the full recogni- 
tion of consciousness. Again, he may possess an organ for 
which he has so far no use, and of which he is unconscious, 
which determines him, he knows not why, to find a means of 
using it. Thus mer have persistently, from the days of the 
rudest shepherd’s pipe up to the modern orchestra, striven to 
create music that did not yet exist, because all this time the 
organ of Corti in the inner ear existed—unused, unsatisfied—a 
perfect apparatus, nervous and mechanical, to reveal all that the 
musical scale can give of emotion and meaning. In philosophy 
from earliest times men sought to find unity, the one principle 
from which all flows, they knew not why, urged by a subcon- 
scious intuition of a truth one day to become clear knowledge 
in consciousness. 

What else, in short, urges forward the incessant efforts of men 
for greater knowledge and perfection but the subconscious 
sense that these higher developments are possible ? 

To this side of the subject Prof. Jastrow has not done justice, 
nor has he treated satisfactorily the relation of genius to the 
subsconscious. ‘This defect is no doubt due to the dread of 
metaphysics that amounts to a superstition in empirical psycho- 
logists and fatally handicaps their work. By all means make 
psychology as accurate and scientific as possible, but in mind 
we are in the very heart of metaphysics, and to refuse to use its 
methods—the only methods by which certain deeper realities 
can be studied—or to adopt its established conclusions is to 
rear a so-called science ludicrously inadequate to explain mental 
phenomena, since it has no foundations in the deeper aspects of 
things, and the most important evidence is left out of count. 
Such psychology has given us valuable data acquired by 
observation and experiment, but in theoretical interpretation of 
these it is almost useless. We needa deeper kind of psychology 
in which to such methods shall be added the metaphysical 
study of fundamental realities, the profound introspective 
analysis and rigorous dialectic of such a work as Kant’s 
“ Kritik of Pure Reason.” 

An excellent feature in Prof. Jastrow’s treatment is that he 
traces the beginnings of the most startling abnormal manifesta- 
tions of the subconscious back to the ordinary mental life. We 
are also wholly in agreement with him in believing that the con- 
scious and subconscious are aspects of one mind and one 
self, not two ditferent natures in the one individual of which one 
could perhaps exist without the other—the view, for example, 
of a popular American book widely read here, Hudson’s “ Law 
of Psychic Phenomena.” 

But the theory which Prof. Jastrow offers to explain multiple 
personalities seems to us untenable. Regarding the self as 
a unity slowly evolved out of incoherent separate phases of 
consciousness—a view itself untenable, since each of the latter 
involves the consciousness of self necessarily, though not per- 
sonal identity, a quite different thing—he thinks that “ dis- 
association ”—the separating of the elements of the complex 
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whole that constitutes the normal self—will account for the loss 
of personal identity and the acquirement of a new self. But it 
is not the confusion, loss of memory, and disintegration of person- 
ality that makes the difficulty—they are well known in mental 
disease—but the sudden appearance of another self, quite as 
unified, coherent and normal as the original self. In some 
cases, in one individual (Miss Beauchamp, for example) as 
many as six distinct perfectly normal “ persons ” rise into mani- 
festation in turn, presumably all existing when out of sight in 
the subconscious part of that one individual’s mind. It is the 
possession of several complete, distinct selves, not the disin- 
tegration of one, that is the problem. 

We must add, in conclusion, that a very valuable essay is 
marred by the obscurity and needless elaboration of the style. 
The book is often exceedingly hard to follow—demands much 
effort. Defects in literary style are a terrible hindrance in the 
work of nearly all metaphysicians and psychologists. Prof. 
Jastrow should aim at the utmost simplicity, and avoid the 
extravagant use of metaphor, simile, and *‘ half-murdered quota- 
tions,” which are almost ludicrous sometimes in this work. 


(1) Annals of Tacitus, Books 1-VI. Translated by AUBREY V. 
SYMONDS. (2) Plutarch’s Lives of Alexander, Pericles, 
Caius Caesar, and Aemilius Paulus. Translated by W.R. 
Frazer. (Each, cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. 6d. net. 
Swan Sonnenschein.) 

These two neat volumes belong to a series called “A New 
Classical Library.” Less to our surprise than to our amuse- 
ment, we observe that it is being edited by Dr. Emil Reich. 
Since it is to contain not only translations from the classics, 
but also books dealing with law, institutions, and antiquities, 
and since the editor has expatiated on a great variety of topics 
from Hungarian Literature to Imperialism, we are compelled 
to wonder which among the subjects as to which he under- 
takes to enlighten us is the one that he professes to have really 
studied. We discover no sign that it is either Tacitus or 
Plutarch. How Dr. Reich did his “editing ” of these books we 
are not in a position to know. We can see, however, some 
scores of places at which a controlling hand would have been 
moved, or a suggestive word uttered, by any one familiar with 
the matter before him. Let us give an example. In “ Ann.” 
II. 6 Tacitus wrote multae [naves] pontibus stratae, super guas 
tormenta veherentur,; where guas, faultless in Latinity, should 
never have been challenged, and is kept by all good recent 
editors. Yet the translator puts: *“ Many of them were provided 
with decks on which war-engines might be carried.” A judicious 
censor would have called attention to what was probably a slip. 
Perhaps Dr. Reich was too deeply immersed in Platonism to 
remember that pons is a substantive of the masculine gender. 

But, in truth, since Mr. Symonds can write himself Late 
Scholar of University College, Oxford, we have no reason to 
think that he was likely to profit by any supervision on the part 
of Dr. Reich. Let us treat his work (1), and that of Mr. Frazer, 
a Scholar of Lincoln College, as if independently done. Tacitus 
is an artist that draws his picture with a few strong, daring 
lines, then leaves imagination to fill in the details. It is 
astonishing into how many forms, each bearing a different shade 
of colour, his terse phrases may be expanded. The objection 
to expanding them is that, doing so, the translator imposes 
himself on the writer, overlies, and obscures him. It used to 
be a common exercise to turn Gibbon into Latin prose in the 
style of Tacitus ; we doubt whether to render Tacitus in the 
style of Gibbon would be an equally profitable task. Mr. 
Symonds writes, not like Gibbon, but in a free, full-blooded 
way. His merits are his faults. This particular way does not 
suit the business in hand. Look, for an illustration of our 
meaning, at IL. 48: Magnificam in publicum largitionem auxit 
Caesar haud minus grata liberalitate; for which Mr. Symonds 
offers us: “ Not content with this display of munificent liber- 
ality for a public object of this nature, Caesar gave a signal and 
no less popular example of his generosity towards two private 
individuals.” Is that in the manner of Tacitus? Or consider 
this: Ceteri, guem per dedecora fovere, cum scelere insectantur 
(V.6); for which we find : “ But the rest continue to persecute 
with criminal persistency the man whom they once courted 
with abject humility.” It is impossible to calb the rendering 
“neat,” whatever other epithet it may deserve. In VI. 13 
for Jta castigandae plebi compositum senatus consultum 
brisca severitate Mr. Symonds has: “The Senate there- 
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upon framed a resolution censuring the populace in terms 
which recalled the severity of the old times.” Now compare— 
for where translation is concerned comparisons may instruct 
and be quite inoffensive—Prof. Ramsay’s version: “So the 
Senate reproved the populace in a decree of old-fashioned 
severity.” Just below the new translator turns posiguam instabat 
virginum aetas by “realizing that they were now of an age 
which demanded his early decision.” Prof. Ramsay says 
simply: [his two daughters] “now approaching the age of 
marriage.” Again, let the reader weigh the highly characteristic 
phrase of Tacitus in IV. 34: Namgue spreta exolescunt; st 
trascare, adgnita videntur, setting Mr. Symonds’s “ For treat a 
libel as beneath contempt, and it will fade into oblivion ; but, if 
you show anger, you will appear to admit the accuracy of the 
picture” against Prof. Ramsay’s: “ For the insult which goes 
unnoticed dies ; to resent it, is to accord it recognition.” In all 
three passages the Glasgow professor, it can hardly be disputed, 
bears off the palm ; indeed, his excellent translation makes 
another, for the present, superfluous. As to Mr. Symonds, if 
he is not always concise enough for our liking, he sometimes, 
moreover, aS we judge, misses the true sense of the original. 
Thus in VI. 15 he renders deviis plerumque itineribus ambiens 
patriam et declinans by : “ He hovered round the outskirts of 
his country, keeping to the by-paths, and always in the end 
turning his back upon it.” Yet patria is here not “country,” 
but Vaterstadt, “ native city.” It were easy to multiply 
arguments in support of our opinion, which, briefly put, is this: 
Mr. Symonds’s translation would have to be revised and 
trimmed down before it were serviceable té scholarship ; it will 
suffice, as it is, to supply the general reader with a notion of the 
contents of the Latin translated. 

Of Mr. Frazers “ Plutarch’s Lives” (2) we would speak 
as kindly as possible. But we state frankly that there are 
passages where we read the Greek, not with the translator’s, 
but with quite other, eyes. With regard to his language, it 
is, in general, less diffuse than that of Mr. Symonds. Indeed, 
when he has plain narrative to handle he gets on well enough, 
writing with a certain measure of simplicity and ease. He 
rises, however, only to fall. Pray taste this little extract : 
“Whence we may conclude that such objects as do not inspire 
a keen desire to imitate, or even an appreciation provocative 
of a wish and impulse to reproduce, are not helpful either to 
the beholders.” Is it not the very quintessence of crib? That 
is a way in which no one talks except in the throes of transla- 
tion. That is the jargon that has discredited Greek literature 
by affecting to represent it. That, in fine, is the sort of phras- 
ing that makes Mr. Frazers work, like that of Mr. Symonds, 
suitable only for those who seek in a classical author not the 
rare, ethereal spirit, but the gristle and the bone. He whose 
wants are of this humble kind may satisfy them in these books. 


Die Entwickelung der Lerchnerischen Begabung. By Dr. 
GEORG KERSCHENSTEINER, Superintendent of the 
Munich Municipal School Board. (Munich: Carl Gerber.) 

Dr. Kerschensteiner has supplied a most valuable contribution 
to the literature on the subject of child activity and development 
in the shape of a magnificent volume profusely illustrated 
with over eight hundred facsimile reproductions of children’s 
original drawings both in black and white and in colour. It 
is to be hoped that a book so full of important information, 
suggestions, and problems will be widely read, and will stimulate 
further research in a comparatively unexplored region. 

Dr. Kerschensteiner’s studies may be looked upon as a con- 
tinuation of the works of earlier psychologists, such as Sully, 
Pérez, Luckens, in the field of child art. He concerns himself 
chiefly with school-children varying in age from six to fourteen 
years. The purpose of his investigations was primarily to 
obtain adequate material for the study of the development of 
children’s artistic efforts as it proceeds naturally and unaided by 
systematic instruction, at school or at home ; and, next, to base 
upon these careful observations some general schemes of work 
to be used in the municipal schools of Munich. Some idea of 
the extensiveness and thoroughness of the work may be 
gathered from the fact that the observations were made on the 
work of over 6,000 children, consisting of some 500,000 sheets. 

The results of the investigations are clearly set forth in a 
series of analytical and comparative tables, showing age, sex, 
general intelligence and ability, home conditions and influence, 


and from them are derived not only satisfactory answers to a 
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long series of problems which Dr. Kerschensteiner had set 
himself to solve; but they also reveal many interesting by- 
products of art training, the value of which must sooner or later 
become evident to educationists. From the study of this vast 
mass of accumulated material Dr. Kerschensteiner arrives at 
certain definite conclusions, the most important and significant 
of which may be briefly enumerated. 

1. The child’s earliest drawings are merely a statement in 
terms of line or colour masses of his knowledge concerning the 
class to which the particular object he is drawing belongs. 
The drawings are graphic descriptions corresponding to the 
child’s concept, and they contain only the essential features of 
the object: they are not pictures in the true sense of the word. 
As the child grows older interest in the particular objects to 
which his attention is directed naturally develops ; and, in the 
course of time, it becomes more desirable to give to the general 
form hitherto used for all objects of one class the distinctive 
features of the particular object, and these distinctive features 
increase in number with increased experience. It is important 
to notice that, although the aim is to make a picture of a 

articular object, the drawing is not made from the object, but 
invariably from mental pictures—at least at this early stage. 

Dr. Kerschensteiner clearly shows that children find drawing 
from memory easier and productive of far better results than 
drawing from the object, the latter being so full of bewildering 
detail that the conception of it as a whole is lost sight of. 
In consequence of this, Dr. Kerschensteiner advocates that 
memory drawing sould be used exclusively in the first four 
years of school training. 

In view of the fact that the expression “ memory drawing ” has 
become technical and narrowed in meaning, it is important, 
in speaking of Dr. Kerschensteiner’s Geddchtniszetchnen and 
Zeichnen aus der Vorstellung, to substitute for “ memory draw- 
ing” “image drawing” or “drawing from mental pictures.” 
The term “memory drawing” no longer comprises all the 
qualities of Gedachtniszeichnen, and therefore no longer con- 
notes it. 

Throughout the work emphasis is laid on the need of actual 
experience which is to supply the material for all image 
drawing. He urges that school excursions should become 
compulsory ; that aquaria, vivaria, aviaries should be accessible 
to the children in school; that everything should be done to 
widen their visual experience. 

2. The development of graphic expression is not only con- 
ditioned by the interest taken in the object itself and by 
thorough observation, but also by frequent copying of pictorial 
representations of the object produced by skilled artists. Here, 
clearly, the great value of picture study in connexion with our 
art work in schools receives its sanction. 

3. There is a very considerable difference in the development 
of graphic expression in boys and in girls. The former show 
an earlier and more pronounced appreciation of perspective. 
They show more taste for graphic representation of what is 
presented before their eyes, not because they have more power 
of observation, but rather because they have a more rapid and 
complete grasp of the presentation as a whole. Girls, on the 
other hand, show earlier and more pronounced talent for 
rhythmic and decorative art, and the latter finds readiest ex- 
pression in brush-work rather than in pen or pencil drawing, 
even if the latter is combined with colouring. 

The schemes of work based on these and many other conclu- 
sions contain much that is suggestive and much, also, which is 
already in use in some of our best schools. The schemes are 
sufficiently wide to allow for individual choice and adaptation 
to particular conditions. 

In an introductory notice the author hopes that his work will 
“excite the interest not only of artists, teachers of drawing, 
psychologists, pedagogues, art historians, and archzologists, 
but also of every man who takes an active part in the important 
questions of the development of children.” This hope we 
cordially support, and congratulate Dr. Kerschensteiner on his 
work, which will surely further the cause. 


Lysias : Selected Speeches. Edited by C. D. ADAMS. 
(1.50 dolis. American Book Co.) 

This is American work—the editor is Lawrence Professor of 
Greek in Dartmouth College—of a kind for which we have 
always an open door. Let us, to begin our account of it, state 
two things that Prof. Adams has not done. He has not laden 


his notes with numerous illustrative passages, the collecting of 
which, in these days of indexes, is an occupation as easy as, 
and hardly more intellectual than, the collecting of postage 
stamps. And he has not viewed the Speeches of Lysias as 
masterpieces of the world’s literature. They are to him speci- 
mens of Greek rhetoric, to be examined in their structure and 
in their artifices by ancient lights. Yet he has a becoming 
sense of his author’s quality—of his plainness, his vividness, 
and his charm. The eight speeches chosen to represent the 
orator do the business well; they include that against Erato- 
sthenes, an important historical document; the bright little 
address prepared for Mantitheus ; and the accusation against 
the grain dealers, eminently instructive with regard to the 
economy of Athens. Let us explain how the editor, having 
selected his matter, has treated it. To introduce it he writes 
papers on the life and style of Lysias, and on the revolutions of 
411 and 404 B.c. Appendices deal with chronology, legal 
procedure, rhetorical terms, and money and prices at Athens; 
as also with bibliography, manuscripts, and textual criticism. 
On all the subjects that he touches Prof. Adams talks soberly 
and accurately ; he is artned, moreover, with the latest results 
of investigation. But the most striking feature of his book is 
the conscientiousness with which mood and, above all, tense’ 
have been studied in the notes, otherwise also adequate and 
good. Copious references to Goodwin, Hadley and Allen, and 
Gildersleeve support the teaching of the editor. Indeed, one 
effect of his commentary will be to remind those who read it 
how much we have learned about Greek syntax in the last 
five-and-thirty years, and how much of our knowledge has 
come from the United States. It is a merit not to be ignored 
that such parallel passages as are given are printed in full and 
followed, as is proper, by a translation. 

Perhaps the chief grievance that we have against Prof. Adams 
is that he affords so small an opening for attack. Reviewers 
must rail in order to earn their meat, and it is no longer a 
secret that the books that they find perfect are those that they 
have not read. We gird ourselves up then, all unwillingly, to 
make a thrust or two. In XII. 16 adixcpevos 8€ eis 'Apxévew 
Tou vauxAnpov exetvoy méutw eis àorv does, in spite of all that has 
been said to the contrary, imply that Polemarchus lived in the 
city. If a man thought his brother had been arrested, he 
would naturally direct inquiry to the brothers house, not to 
the quarter where the prison was, to which, if he had been 
taken, he might already have been conducted. In the words 
mpty rovs amd buns eis rov Tletpaca xareAOety (XVI. 4) it is labour 
ìn vain to urge that the compound «care\ ety is doubly fitting as 
applied to the “coming down” from the hill fort, Phyle, and 
the “coming back” from exile. Surely a Greek could say 
“ before those in Phyle returned from their exile there ” without 
any thought of a coming down from a hill. And surely the 
notion of descending—the validity of the argument will appear 
on reflection—is excluded by the distance of Phyle from the 
Piraeus. The short note on eiodopa (XII. 20) is perhaps not 
beyond challenge in its details, and, in any case, not very 
informative. The student should consult both the article 
on the word in Daremberg and Appendix V. to Goodwin's 
“ Midias.” Sometimes, as we read, it occurred to us that it is 
possible to push the quest of grammatical subtleties too far, 
to find shades of difference where a Greek was conscious of 
none. And, granted that true discriminations have been found, 
the question remains : How far is it possible or wise to express 
the value of them in our English speech ? 

We may be expected to say something on another point. 
The book was printed, as we understand, before the “ New 
Spelling ” syndicate was formed in America. Thus it does not 
let us see how the innovations to be floated—which, by the 
way, would keep American books out of all English places of 
education—would affect an edition of a classical author. A few 
unfamiliar forms are to be discovered in it. If we can regard 
“defense” without much emotion, ‘‘ maneuvers,” which we take 
to be not French, English, or sound Chinese, causes us to 
wince. But, in general, a page looks just like a page of some 
scholarly English book issued from a good English press. 
Those who may think of using Prof. Adams’s volume for its 
Greek need not fear to do so for its spelling. 

The book will be found serviceable by undergraduates in 
their private studies ; and the schools into which Prof. Good- 
win’s “ Grammar” and “ Moods and Tenses” have been intro- 
duced might avail themselves of it to drive home the/ principles 
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that those excellent manuals inculcate. It would in that case 
be the office of the teacher to see that grammar was kept, 
nevertheless, in its due subordinate place ; for it is ill work to 
tender a conduit pipe to those who crave for water. We will 
not linger, however, on a topic upon which we have often 
discoursed. Let us offer to Prof. Adams quite simply a welcome 
and our thanks. 


The Last of the Royal Stuarts. By HERBERT M. VAUGHAN. 
(10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Even if this life-history of Henry Stuart, Cardinal, Duke of 
York, were not, as it is, enriched by original research, it would 
merit, as a compilation, the highest of praise. Straightforward 
in style and vital in interest, it reads like a romance. 
James III., his wife Clementina, and his two sons are 
pictured with a vividness that communicates itself to persons 
with whom they are in contact, till much of life at the Papal 
Court between the years 1725 and 1807 passes before our eyes. 

The actual subject of the book—the younger brother of the 
Young Pretender—is treated with the skill and lucidity that are 
only born of a writers detailed and intimate knowledge of his 
theme. There is no exaggeration or over-emphasis in the 
picture ; the limitations and short-comings in the character of 
the Cardinal Duke are frankly and impartially stated. It was 
he who founded and stocked the great library in his beloved 
Seminary at Frascati; but it was also he who destroyed the 
remains of the second greatest temple of ancient Rome on Monte 
Cavo, to build the church and convent of the Passionists out of its 
materials. He knew how to prize and estimate learning and 
genius in his friends, but he was not himself either brilliant or 
erudite. Yet Mr. Vaughan has managed to convey the im- 
pression of a rare and delicate personality in his account of the 
ardent Churchman, the deeply loving and disinterested son and 
brother, and the chivalrous supporter of the women his brother 
had abandoned. In this connexion, our sympathy with a 
woman bound in her youth to the declining years of the drunken 
and debauched Charles Stuart cannot blind us to the peculiar 
ugliness of the advantage taken by Princess Louise of Stolberg 
of her brother-in-law’s guilelessness. She, on flying from her 
husband, appealed to the Cardinal for protection, and lived 
luxuriously for two years in Rome at his expense and under the 
shelter of his name, secured, by his almost prudish horror of 
impropriety, from the facts of her open relations with the poet 
Alfieri penetrating to his ears. 

Slight as it is, perhaps the most charming of all the records 
of Henry Stuart's family relations is that with his niece Char- 
lotte, illegitimate daughter of Charles Stuart, who in the year 
1784 was summoned by her father to Rome, after thirty years 
of neglect. The correspondence she began almost immediately 
on her arrival with her “Royal Uncle” proved at first un- 
propitious enough. For the only notice Henry Stuart took of 
her letters was to reply, to her father, refusing in the plainest of 
terms to grant either the title or the recognition that Charlotte 
demanded. But when, some eight months later, his plain 
speaking at last baving taken effect, Charlotte wrote in genuine 
alarm and contrition to apologize for her pertness he replied 
to her directly and at once in a spirit of true friendliness 
and affection. And this attitude was maintained throughout 
the four following years which Charlotte spent in nursing her 
father; and until her death in 1789 left the Cardinal with a 
deep sense of bereavement. (In Charlotte Stuart’s will he is 
named as her universal heir.) Her death was made the occa- 
sion for many letters of condolence to be addressed to Henry 
Stuart. One at least of these brings a now half-forgotten cause 
vividly before the reader. It is from a certain Brigadier O’Dea, 
an Irish officer serving in the Neapolitan army, and dated 
Waples, December 8, 1789 :— 


Majesty,—I am certain Yr Majesty will receive many and many 
compliments on the death of the respectfull Duchess of Albany; but 
can boldly say without the least vanity, that mine are of the most 
sincere both by duty and a truc inclination. I therefore condole with 
Yr Majesty with a true Irish heart on this very disagreable subject, on 
which I don’t find proper to enlarge, for not to renew yr just chagrean 
and mine. My Brother who kisses Your Majesty’s hand, charges me to 
assure you in his name of nis equal respectfull and sincere sentiments, 
and I have the honor and glory to conclude with the highest considera- 
tions, gratitude and respect,—Your Majesty’s Most devoted Humble 
Servt and most faithfull Subject, Denis O'Dea. 


For the story of the Cardinal Duke’s magnificence at Frascati, 
and the way in which news of a pension from George III. 
reached him when he was destitute in Venice in 1789, readers 
must be referred to the book. It is excellently written, and 
thoroughly interesting from the first page to the last. 


The Future in America: a Search after Realities. By H.G. 
WELLS. (Chapman & Hall.) 

The prophet is born, not made. Mr. Wells has always inter- 
ested himself not in what is, but in what is going to be. He 
jeers at Oxford for still professing to study Greek metaphysics 
in the original; but he has found, to his surprise, that Hera- 
clitus anticipated him in the discovery that “ there is no Being, 
but Becoming.” He began his constructions of the future by a 
simple rule of three method, but went on to something more 
scientific in his “ Anticipations.” Even this, however, as he 
now finds, left human nature out of account. The things that 
really signify are “the hearts and wills of unique, incalculable 
men,” in regard to which insight is of more account than in- 
duction, and the method must be critical, literary, and artistic. 
The drama of a nation’s future, as of a man’s, lies in the 
conflict of its will with what would else be scientifically pre- 
dictable ; so he went to America to find out what sort of will 
there is in the United States, as a necessary first step towards 
predicting what will become of it. He spent only a few 
weeks there; and it is to his credit that he hesitates to give 
a definite answer to his own question. The evidence points 
this way and that: the people might do anything, but may 
do nothing. There is a confusion of purposes, traditions, and 
habits which has yet to be resolved into a common ordered 
intention. He is annoyed to find men busied with the past 
and present rather than the future. He had some talk with 
Mr. Roosevelt, whose mind is extraordinarily open and active ; 
but even he hardly goes beyond a vague optimism, and a con- 
viction that in any case “the effort’s worth it.” 

But, if Mr. Wells can offer his readers no assured guidance 
as to the future of the great Republic, he gives them vivid 
pictures of the country as it is. He is concerned with man, not 
with Nature, and it is characteristic of him that at Niagara he 
was more impressed by the dynamos and galleries of the Falls 
Power Company than by the Cave of the Winds. Everywhere 
he sees material progress, gigantic economic development, and 
huge accumulation ; but everywhere, also, he finds corruption, 
the natural fruit of an ethical system of a “ highly commercial 
type.” To get rid of trusts would hardly mend matters ; for it 
would enlarge the field of action of the politician. 

Mr. Wells is disquieted at the vast stream of immigrants, 
now over a million a year. He fears that America is “ biting 
off more than she can chaw,” and that the ceaseless swarm of 
Italians, Croats, and Russians will not easily be assimilated 
and turned into good social tissue. The problem is aggravated 
by the increasing employment of their children in mines and 
factories, which he justly denounces as cruel and demoralizing. 
There are now amillion and a half children so employed, and 
some only six years of age are working twelve hours a day. It is 
white slavery in its worse form. Of the blacks he tells us that he 
“took and confirmed a mighty liking to these gentle, human, dark- 
skinned people.” He is indignant at the attitude of Americans 
towards them, and discussed it with Mr. Booker Washington, 
who assured him that nothing was to be done by talking and 
agitating. “The only answer to it all is for coloured men to be 
patient, to make themselves competent, to do good work, to live > 
well, to give no occasion against us.” Bi 

Mr. Wells prefers the American to the English universities ; 
but he is not satisfied with them : “ The disposition of the Uni- 
versity founder is altogether too much towards buildings and 
memorial inscriptions, and all too little towards the more dif- 
ficult and far more valuable end of putting men of pre-eminent 
ability into positions of stimulated leisure.” This is happily 
phrased ; but he seems to want the leisure to be spent in day- 
dreams and nightmares, rather than in training and informing 
the minds of their students. His vision throughout seems to 
be clouded to some extent bya habit of regarding individualism 
and socialism as two alternative systems, of which the former 
must be uprooted, instead of realizing that neither can be 
accepted as a whole ; that what we have to do is to settle how 
far it is advisable, in this matter or that, to restrain personal 
liberty in the general interest. 
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Sonnenschein’s Cyclopedia of Education. Third Edition. 
M. E. JOHN. (2s. 6d. net.) 

The 7Z¢mes denounces day by day the greed of publishers who make 
us pay a guinea for a book that costs less than a crown to produce. 
Here is a solid well bound volume of 561 pages sold for half a crown. 
Compared with the ‘* Encyclopædia Britannica,” it is up to date, but it 
would be unreasonable to expect a revised edition such as a competent 
editor would produce who was given carte blanche. The direction to 
the present editor has evidently been: the maximum of corrections and 
additions with the minimum of disturbance of type, and under those 
conditions Miss John has done the most that could be expected. There 
are, however, some strange /acunae. Secondary Education and the 
Bryce Commission we have failed to find. Section L of the British 
Association and Prof. Sadler's Reports to County Councils surely 
deserved mention; also the Report of the American Committee of 
Thirteen. The Mosely Commission is to be found under ‘‘ Commis- 
sion,” but the name is throughout misspelt, and the scheme for visits of 
teachers is omitted. ‘‘ Esperanto” deserved a passing tribute, and 
under ‘Spelling Reform ” President Roosevelt. Madame Borlichon might 
have made place for Miss Beale. The ‘‘ Encyclopedia,” as we said at 
starting, is a wonderful half-crown’s worth, but it is a stop-gap. When 
will an English publisher be bold enough to give us a work that can 
compare, if not with the German encyclopdists, at least with the 
French Buisson ? 


Revised by 


Notes on Education. By CAROLIne S. Hiri. (1s. 6d. net. Seeley.) 
Caroline S. Hill was the mother of Miss Octavia Hill. She was 
among the first to apply Pestalozzi’s principles of education in England. 
She was a good and clever woman and an admirable mother. We are 
given here a few essays of hers, and a set of ‘* memoranda ” of observa- 
tion and experiments on teaching. They are well worthy the attention 
of mothers and teachers—if for nothing else than the shrewd common 
sense of her remarks and her keen delight in teaching. We thank Miss 
Octavia Hill for letting us read her mother’s wise words, and trust they 
may continue to be as useful as they have been to parents who are 
anxious to know more about the principles and processes of teaching. 


Westminster Versions. Renderings into Greek and Jatin Verse re- 
printed from the Westminster Gazette. Edited by HERBERT F. 
Fox. (3s. 6d. net. Simpkin, Marshall.) 

This pretty little volume (Messrs. Blackwell, of Oxford, deserve 
mention as the Sosii) has a special interest for Zhe Journal, which has 
published three similar volumes of prize competitions. This has a 
unity which ours lacked, being confined to verse translations into Latin 
and Greek, and the range is further limited by the exclusion of all 
lyric metres. The latter limitation seems to us regrettable. Several 
of the pieces set are as well, or better, adapted for lyrics—e.e., Herrick’s 
‘To Dianeme,” Henley’s “In the year that’s come and gone.” On 
the other hand, we think the editor was well advised in not including 
versions from French and German, which have been of distinctly 
inferior quality. The classical prize-winners are nearly all eminent 
scholars, Professors, Fellows, or ex- Fellows, and it would be invidious 
to attempt to classify the laureates. We may, however, without 
prejudice affirm that our old prize-winners Mr. E. D. A. Morshead 
(“doctus sermones utriusque linguae”) and Mr. Arthur Sidgwick 
would not be last in the list. Mr. E. D. Stone has won or shared 
sixteen out of the fifty prizes—a wonderful record from which we do 
not wish to detract, though his versions seem to us to shine rather by 
ingenuity, ease, and polish than by the higher art of translation—of 
transforming English thought into Greek or Latin thought. The 
ditterence is seen when we compare Mr. A. Godley’s version of M. 
Arnold’s ‘We pause; we hush our hearts,” where we have the true 
metempsychosis—the soul of Arnold passing into Lucretius. An 
extract can give but a faint idea of the process; but we cannot forbear 
quoting the rendering of 


** Is it so small a thing 
To have enjoyed the sun, 
To have lived light in the spring, 
To have loved, to have thought, to have done?” 


**Usque adeo nihil est quod puro lumine solis 
Viximu’ laetantes ? quod ver sensus hilaravit ? 
Multas concepisse animo, gestasse manu res, 
Quod licuit nobis et amantes invicem amasse? ” 


The same contrast is even better marked in the two translations of 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Peele Castle” ;— 


‘** Ah, then, if mine had been the painter’s hand !” &c. 
Mr. Ramsay’s version could hardly be improved :— 


‘ Tunc ego si nossem, quae vidi, et qualia vates 
Fingit, Apellea posse referre manu. 
Quaeque sacraret opus, miram superaddere lucem, 
Quae neque terrarum nec maris ulla fuit, 
In quali stares, turris veneranda, tabella, 
Quantum mutata conditione loci !” 


Compare with this the alternative word-for-word rendering which would 
certainly have been unintelligible to a Roman :— 


‘ Te super orbe novo, moles praecana, locassem 
Huic orbi nostro quam variante vice.” 


If, as we take it, an alternative version means that the prize was 
divided, we cannot always endorse the editor’s judgment. In xvi. 
Mr. Moss’s version of William Watson is throughout superior to Mr. 
Papillon’s; to say nothing of the doubtful construction ‘‘non credi- 
deris quin.” In vii., Teunyson’s ‘* When on my bed,” the case is 
not so clear between Mr, Powell and Mr. Godley; but, though the 
former copy has some brilliant lines, yet in our judgment it would have 
been barred by the unwarrantable glosses—‘‘ the letters of thy name,” 
“the number of thy years,” ‘‘ from coast to coast,” are converted into 
“ Arthur,” ‘‘two and twenty,” * the mountains of Wales and the 
orchards of Somersetshire’’—a photograph for a moonlight vision. 
That cippus in the latter version could not mean a mural tablet iscompara- 
tively a venial error. In the extract from ‘ Elaine ” the second version 
by Canon Kynaston is far closer, and in our judgment throughout 
superior, to the first version by Mr. Stone, who has omitted two whole 
lines of the original. The editor may well be proud to have been the 
musacetes of such a choir. 


Iropertius. Translated by Prof. J. S. PHILLIMORE. 
(3s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Prof. Phillimore holds that the translation of poetry into prose is a 
new art, for which there is as yet no model or any fixed canons, The 
Victorian product, of which Mr. A. Lang is taken as the prototype, he 
describes as ‘a reflected Tennysonianism in phrasing, and a truckling to 
the momentary Saxonizing reaction in vocabulary.” Further, the present 
stage of the English language is favourable to the new essay ; its 
present fixity suits a prose rendering no less than the fluidity of Eliza- 
bethan English suited verse translations; or, as Prof. Phillimore 
phrases it: ‘t The incipient senile ataxy of English restores to us some- 
thing of the receptiveness which in the Elizabethan was an eflect of 
juvenal elasticity.” Here, perhaps, the sound is echo to the sense, 
and Prof. Phillimore means to furnish an example of *‘ senile ataxy.” 
But the text hardly bears out this charitable interpretation. We turn 
to the ‘Cornelia Elegy.” The concluding couplet, ‘Moribus et 
caclum patuit,” &c., is rendered: ‘‘ The very heavens have yielded 
entry to a virtuous behaviour: may my deserts entitle me to have my 
bones conveyed on the waters of dignity.” In the same ‘‘ Elegy”: 
‘In due time, when maidenly frock gave place before nuptial torch, 
and a new kind of knot gathered up the well beloved bride’s hair.” 
In I. xix. we find: ** The boy has not stuck so lightly in my eyes 
that even my dust can forget and be quit of love.” *‘In the viewless 
regions of that other world the heroic son of the house of Phylacus 
could not forget his sweet wife; but, braving eagerly with unreal 
hands to handle his delight, the hero of Thessaly came as a ghost to 
his ancient home.” Such a version will certainly repel the first class 
of readers for whom it is designed—laymen who know no Latin. The 
scholar may find it of some use as ‘‘ one of the pieces in a scheme of 
exposition,” and we hope that Prof. Phillimore will take Munro’s 
“ Lucretius ” as his model for an edition of ‘* Propertius.” ‘‘ The very 
heavens have yiclded entry to a virtuous behaviour” is not the fine 
flower of Oxford scholarship, or worthy of a successor to the Chairs of 
Jebb, Murray, and Ramsay. 


Latin Unseens. By E. C. MARCHANT. (1s. G. Bell.) 

This is a preparatory course to the “ Latin Unseens” by Messrs. 
Marchant and Cook. It is nicely graduated from sentences of a line 
to passages of twenty lines from Vergil, Livy, &c. Where needful a 
clue to the matter is given by an English heading. The editor half 
apologizes for including some extracts from silver Latinity. We only 
wish he had gone further in this direction. Is it not a pedantic super- 
stition to exclude Erasmus and George Buchanan? The extracts are 
well chosen and carefully graduated in difficulty as well as in length. 


Easy Latin Prose. By W. HORTON SPRAGGE, (1s. 6d. E. Arnold.) 

The plan of the book is excellent—choice passages of Latin for re- 
translation. It was the plan pursued at Marlborough by that master 
of Latin prose writing Mr. Bradley ; but there is a wide difference in 
the execution. Mr. Spragye tries to be as literal in his renderings as 
is consistent with good English ; Mr. Bradley in the English versions 
he set departed as far as possible from the Latin idioms. The two, of 
course, were not working 77 part materia; yet even with a fifth form we 
think the Bradleian way the more commendable. A single example 
will show our meaning. Exercise lxxxviii. begins ‘‘ People relate 
that Hercules, &c.,” and a note gives ‘* = they relate (memoro).” Will 
Mr. Spragge prevent a boy from rendering: *‘ St. Francis, so runs the 
legend,” by ‘‘Sanctus Franciscus, sic currit fabula”? One other 
criticism. There should surely be a key (or a list of references would 
suffice) supplied to teachers: otherwise the weaker brethren will be 
unable to furnish the perfect fair copy which, as the preface rightly 
insists, is the chief recommendation of the method. This defect may 
be easily remedied ; and the book has this great merit, that the passages 
are interesting and neither too easy nor too diticult, 
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1) A Manual of Geometry. By W. D. EGGAR, M.A. (3s. 6d. 
Macmillan.) (2) A Second Geometry Book. By J. G. HAMILTON, 
B.A., and F. Kettie, B.A. (3s. E. Arnold.) (3) Zhe 
First Book of Geometry. By Grace C. Young, Ph.D., and 
W. H. Younc, M.A., Sc.D. (1s. 6d. Dent.) (4) The Ete- 
ments cf Plane Geometry. By E. J. EDWARDES, M.D. (3s. 6d. 
E. Arnold.) (5) Geometry, and how to app’y it. Parts L. and 
I. By Rev. T. VarLEeY, M.A., B.Sc. (8d. each part. All- 
man.) (6) Experimental and Theoretical Course of Geometry. 
By A. T. WARREN, M.A. Third Edition.. (2s. Clarendon 
Press.) (7) Plane Geometry. Books IV., V. By J. S. MACKAY, 
M.A., LL.D. (2s. Chambers.) (8) E/ementary Solid Geo- 


metry. By F. S. CAREY, M.A. (2s.6d. E. Arnold.) (9) The 
First Book of Fucha’s Elements, with a Commentary. By W. B. 


FRANKLAND, M.A. (6s. Cambridge University Press.) 


(1) Mr. Eggar has compiled a text-book of geometry in which the 
experimental method is used throughout. He follows the course out- 
lined in the Cambridge Schedule fer the Previous Examination. 
Exercises involving particular cases precede the propositions. An out- 
line of the general proof is then given, and the pupil is expected to 
write out the full proof for himself, ** so that, if he has to learn any- 
thing by heart for examination purposes, it must be done from his own 
revised manuscript book.” For beginners this method is admirable, 
but for any but dull pupils it must in time become wearisome to the 
last degree. There is, moreover, a considerable difterence between 
learning a proof by heart and knowing the order of the reasoning, 
which 1s all that boys of any intelligence think of doing. To those 
who with a whole heart approve the method adopted, Mr. Egyar’s 
book may be recommended without reserve. Others will perhaps 
welcome it as likely to promote a reaction towards a compromise 
between the old and new methods of teaching geometry. 

(2) The ‘Second Geometry Book” of Messrs. Hamilton and 
Kettle is written on the same lines as Mr. Eggars; but the experi- 
mental method is more predominant and the hints for the theoretical 
proofs are less full. It seems to us open tothe same objection that, how- 
ever suited the methods employed may be to the needs of beginners, 
they may in time fail to mcet the requirements of their growing in- 
telligence. 

(3) The object of the authors is to develop and train the geometrical 
sense of children of seven or eight years of age, or even less. The 
materials required are paper, a pencil, and pins and scissors, and with 
them they show how to draw straight lines and circles, to bisect lines 
and angles, to make models of cubes, tetrahedra, and other solid 
tizures, and to illustrate by paper-folding the proofs of the more im- 
portant theorems on triangles and squares. Few books of the kind 
reach so high a standard of merit. 

(4) Dr. Edwardes has tried to make the study of geometry “ easy, 
clear, delightful, and fruitful.” Parallel lines, for instance, are defined 
as lines which have the same direction, and thus, when they are cut 
by a transversal, corresponding angles are equal. The inequality 
theorem of Euclid I. 24 is proved as in Euclid without even Simson’s 
amendment. In the proof of Pythagoras’s theorem it is not shown 
that one of the sides containing the right angle is collinear with a 
side of the square described on the other side containing the right 
angle; and so on. The book seems to us unfitted for use in schools. 

(5) A course of theoretical geometry, intended to occupy two years, 
on triangles, parallel lines, and areas, with a few theorems on pro- 
portion. In the first part appropriate experimental work generally 
precedes each proposition. A point is made of describing practical 
applications of the theorems whenever possible. The proofs given are 
not always those that we should have chosen ; but the book is interest- 
ing, clearly written, and cheap. 

(6) In the second and third editions of this hook a few improvements 
have been made. From the first the experimental and theoretical 
courses were kept separate. In the latter course references are now 
made to corresponding articles in the former; so that the two parts 
may, if desired, be studied together. A series of examination papers, 
in which the recent changes are admitted, have also been added. 

(7) We have no hesitation in saying that Dr. Mackay's ** Plane Geo- 
metry” is one of the best text-books that have been published during the 
last five years. Books IV. and V. on “ Proportion ” are now before us, 
completing the work. Dr. Mackay is a well known authority on the 
history of geometry, and many interestiny historical notes are inter- 
spersed throughout the text. The arrangement of theorems follows 
closely on Euclid’s order, and the problems are grouped together. 
The concluding sections on transversals, harmonic division, similitude 
and inversion, and pole and polar add greatly to the value of the book. 

(8) This is described as a new edition, rewritten and enlarged, and 
as it now stands it is an admirable introduction to solid geometry, 
though perhaps more suited for col'ege than for school use. Attention 
should be drawn to the fifth chapter on ‘‘ Projection, Translation, 
Rotation, Shearing,’ and to the excellent series of exercises at the 
end of the book. 
` (9) Euclid’s First Book is here translated from the text edited by 


Dr. Heiberg in 1883—a text, we need hardly say, that differs widely 
from the versions of Euclid with which we are most familiar. In the 
commentary selections are freely made from those of Proclus and 
other writers, while the editor has added notes on the recent develop- 
ment of the subject, especially on the theory of parallels. Mr. Frank- 
land’s work is of great interest and value, and we trust that he will 
not consider it closed with the First Book. 


(1) Elementary Algebra. Part I. By P. Ross, M.A., B.Sc. (3s. 
with Answers, 2s. 6d. without Answers. Longmans.) (2) Algebra 
Jor Beginners. Enlarged Edition. By W. Dopps. (Is. 6d. 
Murby.) (3) An Introduction to Algebra. By R. C. BRIDGETT, 
M.A., B.Sc. (Is. Blackie.) (4) Zhe *“ Three Term” 
Algebra. Book IV. By C. W. Crook, B.A., B.Sc., and W. H. 
Weston, B.A. (6d. Jack.) (5) Matriculation Graphs. By 
C. H. FRENCH, M.A., and G. Osporn, M.A. (Clive.) 

(1) In the first part, extending as far as simultaneous quadratics, 
more attention than usual is paid to the early bookwork and less to 
that of fractions. Long division is postponed until simple equations 
are solved and graphs are discussed. The remainder theorem is intro- 
duced at an early stage, and its applications illustrated. As in many 
recent books, graphs are overdone, and their principal use in con- 
nexion with the solution of simultaneous quadratics is not sufficiently 
indicated in every stage of the solution. The exercises and sets of 
revision examples are sufficient for all the demands of class work. 

(2) A collection of definitions, rules, type examples, and exercises. 
The printing is cramped, and, though mauy additions have been made 
in this enlarged edition, there is not much in it to tempt either teacher 
or pupil. The course includes simultaneous quadratic equations, but 
there is no reference in any part of it to graphs. 

(3) Mr. Bridgett’ s “ Introduction to Algebra,” which is designed as 
a first year’s course, is little more than a book on generalized arith- 
metic. After the four rules, he proceeds at once to the addition and 
subtraction of fractions, proportion, profit and loss, interest and dis- 
count, proportional parts, mixtures, work, pipes, &c. Many teachers, 
in their arithmetic classes, prepare the way for algebra by setting 
examples in which letters are used to denote numbers; and this 
book seems intended to aid their work. But is not a year rather tco 
long to spend over such a limited course ? 

(4) Part IV. of the “ Three Term Algebra” continues the subject 
from indices, &c., to the binomial, exponential, and logarithmic 
series. The exercises are largely taken from the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Local Examination papers. The bookwork is somewhat lightly 
treated, the reasoning being in several cases incomplete. 

(5) ‘* Matriculation Graphs ” is an edition of the text-book on graphs 
issued three years ago by the same authors and specially adapted for 
the London Matriculation and other examinations. It includes only 
the elementary portions up to the solution of simultaneous equations ; 
but the earlier part of the subject has been expanded. 


Trigonometry for Beginners. By J. B. Lock, M.A., and J. M. 
CHILD, B.A. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

This is an introduction to practical trigonometry or trigonometry 
shorn of all formule and details but those which have a bearing on 
problems of surveying, a limitation which should render the book 
attractive to the majority of pupils. In a brief notice attention can be 
drawn to a few points only, those which are most distinctive being 
the practical introduction (following the example of the practical work 
preliminary to a course of theoretical geometry), the initial use of the 
sine, cosine, and tangent only, the careful explanation of the use of 
logarithmic tables, and, chiefly, the description and exceedingly clear 
diagrams of the theodolite and other instruments used in surveying. 
The appendix of about forty pages contains a brief introduction to 
theoretical trigonometry. With the aid of this book it should be 
possible to begin trigonometry at a much earlier age than usual. 


Mathematical Papers for Admission into the Royal Military Academy 
and the Royal Military College for the Years 1896-1905. Edited 
by Ik. J. BRooksmMirH, B.A., LL.M. (6s. Macmillan.) 

In the new volume, the editur continues his practice of omitting the 
first year’s papers of the previous volume and of adding those for the 
year just elapsed ; but it is only the papers of the last four or five 
years which furnish any guide to the examination as now held. How 
great the change has been may be seen by comparing the first and last 
sets of papers. The authorities at Woolwich and Sandhurst are the 
best judges of what they require in their students, but the later papers 
can hardly be described as altogether mathematical. 


“ Oxford Higher French Series.” —.4/fred de Musset, Podstes choisies. 
Edited by C. EDMOND DELnOs. (2s. net. Clarendon Press.) 

We welcome this last volume of M. Delbos’ useful series. Without 
agreeing in Taine’s preference of Musset to Tennyson, we can count 
Musset, next to Hugo, the most characteristic French poet of the 
nineteenth century, and, indeed, better fitted for school study than 
Hugo. The selection gives us all that is best worth reading of Musset, 
excluding the plays—the four *‘ Nights’ Hope in God,” the lines to 
Malibran, and the letter.to,Lamartine. -In thé preface the editor has 
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trusted too blindly to Paul de Musset, and, had he read the recent Life 
by Vladimir Karénina, he would, we think, have modified his censure of 
George Sand. Mr. Swinburne held the scales more evenly when he 
said that Alfred was a terrible flirt, and George did not behave as the 
perfect gentleman, and, if we look to the end, George Sand lived to be 
a model grandmother, while Musset killed himsclf with absinthe. We 
could have wished the notes a little fuller. In spite of his graceful ease 
and simplicity of language, the connexion of thought is sometimes by 
no means easy to follow, and in a poem like ** Les Vœux stériles ” the 
young pupil will assuredly lose his way without a Alum labyrintnt. 
Who Raphael, Titiens, Mozart, &c., were he might well be left to 
discover for himself. Does ruine contain a diphthong? Can two words 
make more than one rime? Is it not misleading to couple English 
“ballads ” with French da/lades ? 


Cassel’ s New German Dictionary. By KARL BREUL. (7s. 6d. net.) 

Some twenty years ago we gave a warm welcome to this ‘‘ Dictionary ” 
in its original form as compiled by Miss Weir. It has met with the 
success ıt deserved, and still holds the field as the best German diction- 
ary for the price, but the publishers have been well advised in taking 
time by the forelock and securing so competent a reviser as Dr. Breul. 
Few men have so wide and so thorough a knowledge of the two 
languages. There are learned Germans we could name who have 
settled in England and yet never succeeded in acquiring the English 
idiom, and there are others, like the late Max Miiller, who have so 
naturalized themselves as to lose in part their native tongue. Noone 
who has heard Dr. Breul speak at a Philologentag or a meeting of the 
Modern Language Association will assign him to either category. The 
special features of the revised edition may be briefly indicated: (1) addi- 
tions of new words, not only technical terms of science, industry, and 
commerce, but colloquial phrases in both languages that had been over- 
looked ; (2) reformed spelling; (3) indication of the tonic accent ; an 
indication of the construction of verbs and adjectives (s/o/z auf eine S., 
sich auf einen verlassen) ; (5) insertion of the most important German 
Kenninga (does not the word itself deserve a note?) such as der 
eiserne Kanzler, Wartburg Kriegs. We note a few omissions that a 
casual search has revealed. As fishermen we miss ‘‘ grilse,” *‘sea- 
trout,” “sewin,” ‘* May-fly,” ‘to gaff,” ‘fto spin,” ‘‘to troll,” only 
fischen. ‘* Automotor,” ‘' autoist,” ‘‘ motor ” are not found. ‘* Crow” 
and ‘‘rook” are confused in German as in English, but Dohle, rightly 
given in German-English as ‘‘ jackdaw,” cannot mean a rook. Pappa- 
lappap is a pretty Common exclamation in comedies, and schwafs in the 
playground. 


“Oxford Modern French Series.” —Feuilletons Choisis. 
CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. (2s. Clarendon Press.) 
Mr. Brereton has picked out half-a-dozen feuillerons by Victor Hugo, 
Durliac, Solié, and other distinguished novelists. The longest, ** On ne 
s'avise pas de tout,” is a delightful little prose comedy. In a short 
introduction he gives the history of the feuilleton. Te might have 
added that the living Talma was as much the target of the Abbé Geoffroy 
as the dead Voltaire. The notes give just the right amount of historical 
and biographical information. 


Edited by 


La France Monarchique: Scènes de la Vie nationale depuis le douzième 
jusgwau dix-huitième Siècle, tirées de Mémoires contemporains. 
Avec Introduction et Notes par GEORGE H. POWELL et OSWALD 
B. POWELL, B.A., Bedales School, Petersfield. (6s. Blackie.) 

The title of this book pretty well explains its scope. The only 
word of English is found in the publishers’ advertisement. From this 
we learn that no assumption is made of any knowledge on the reader’s 
part of more than modern French, as all obscurities and antiquities are 
explained in foot-notes. The book proper begins with an extract from 

Villehardovin. Quite at random we take the phrase: ‘* Maint consoil 

i ot pris et doné,” and we conclude that the young reader will need 

some preliminary acquaintance with early French. As well say 

Chaucer, in his original spelling, needs no more than a knowledge of 

modern English. With this one caution to the intending reader we 

may unreservedly welcome the book. The idea is a good one. The 
reader is brought face to face with the national life of Monarchical 

France as depicted in memoirs and chronicles of contemporary writers. 

There is an introduction supplied by the editors together with an 

historical précis of the extracts quoted. Each extract is preceded by 

a brief account of the writer; and there isa complete index. Apart 

from its value and interest as history, which are great, the book affords 

a convenient opportunity of noting the changes and growth in the 

French language from the twelfth to the nineteenth century. 


Les Classtqgues Français : Lettres choisies de Madame de Sevigné. 
(1s. 6d. Dent.) 

The latest volume of this attractive series gives us thirty-eight of the 
famous letters, with a short preface by Charles Borlun and a portrait 
of the author. We have the series on the ‘* proces Fouquet,” the battle 
of Mons, and the fire; but the chief place is rightly given to the 
familiar letters to her daughter. To quote the editor's neat epigram, 
we have ‘‘ Marie de Rebutin Chantal, Marquise de Sévigné parfois, 
bourgeoise de Paris bien souvent, si délicieusement femme toujours.” 


The portrait, we cannot help thinking, belies her. She looks like a 
reigning beauty of Charles II.’s Court, painted by Lely. 


CHEMISTRY AND PILYSICS. 


Conversations on Chemistry. By W. Ostwa.p. Part I.: General 
Chemistry. Translated by ELIZABETH RAMSAY. (6s. 6d. net.) 
Part II.: Chemistry of the most Important Elements and Com- 

unds. Translated by STUART K. TURNBULL. (8s. 6d. net.) 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Three years ago the original of the first part of this novelty in recent 
chemical literature appeared, and those who read it became aware that 
Prof. Ostwald was possessed of the spirit of the born teacher. His 
acknowledged eminence in the higher walks of chemical philosophy has 
not been accompanied by a loss of perspective; for he continually shows 
his realization of the difficulties which beset a beginner. It is rather 
startling to find a modern book written as a dialogue between master 
and pupil; but one must admit that the method has in this case been 
most skilfully and effectively used. If only pupils such as Ostwald’s 
“ Schüler” were more common, a science master’s work would approach 
the ideal: his questions lead so neatly to the points which need 
explanation. Prof. Ostwald says in his preface: ‘It is not for beginners 
only that I have written this book ’’—certainly no teacher of chemistry 
need think it waste of time to read these two volumes: he is sure to 
find in them many hints of great value in his daily work. 


Handbook of Metallurgy. Vol. I.: Copper, Lead, Silver, Gold. By 
CARL SCHNABEL. Translated by H. Louis. Second Edition. 
(25s. net. Macmillan.) 

The translator of this comprehensive work quite truly points out that 
there is no single complete treatise of metallurgy in the English language, 
although excellent books on individual metals do exist, and there are 
numerous small text-books which do not treat the subject exhaustively. 
The book under consideration is the first of two volumes, which 
together will contain an account of the metallurgy of all the metals in 
common use, with the single exception of iron. Copper, lead, silver, 
and gold appropriate the whole of the I,100 pages of this volume, 
which is profusely illustrated with plans and sections of the furnaces 
and plant employed in the many processes described. We think that 
more discrimination might have been exercised in choosing the physical 
data referring to each metal. Values obtained many years ago should 
have been discarded in favour of more recent determinations. It shows 
strange indiffcrence to recent high temperature work to find it stated 
that the melting point of copper is not known within 200° C., and that 
the point of fusion of silver may be anywhere between 954° and 
1,040° C. We notice also that the electrical conductivity of copper is 
given as 93°08 on page I, and as 72 to 77 on page 578. These are 
small matters where so much is excellent, but they should be corrected. 
Prof. Louis has done his work of translation well, and by giving the 
German equivalent of many technical terms has rendered a service to 


those who wish to read German metallurgical literature. The book 
will be of great service to advanced metallurgical students. 
Introduction to the Study of Organic Chemistry. By J. WADE. 


(8s. 6d. net. Sonnenschein.) 

This is a new and enlarged edition of Dr. Wade’s well known manual. 
The less fundamental matter is distinguished by small type, and at the 
end of each chapter a useful synopsis of its contents is provided in the 
form of a diagrammatic scheme, showing the structural relationships 
existing between the substances which have been studied. All details 
of practical work are conveniently relegated to an appendix which is 
divided into chapters and paragraphs numbered to correspond with the 
paragraphs in the text. This arrangement secures continuity in 
description, and is certainly advantageous. The book may be recom- 
mended as a sound and serviceable guide to the elements of organic 
chemistry. 


A Treatise on Chemistry. By Sir H. E. Roscoe and C. SCHOR- 
LEMMER. Vol. I.: Non-metallic Elements. Third Edition. 
(21s. net. Macmillan.) 

During the last decade much of importance has happened in the 
chemical world : many new and important facts have come to light, and 
many old statements have been found to need amendment. Enormous 
advances have been made in physical chemistry, but the ‘‘ Treatise” does 
not profess to deal with this department, although, of necessity, oc- 
casional references are made to the new views introduced by fruitful 
modern hypotheses, as, for example, that of electrolytic dissociation. 
We find that Dr. Colman and Dr. Harden, in whose hands the 
preparation of this edition has lain, have carried out their difficult task 
In an excellent manner. Everything seems to have been brought up to 
date, and references to the latest work are numerous. It is a book 
which must be found in all places where chemistry is taught, and we 
look forward with interest to the completion of Vol. II. 


(1) Zhe School Magnetism and Electricity. By R.H.Jupg. (2) Second 
Stage Magnetism and Electricity. By R. W. STEWART. Second 
Edition. (3s. 6d. each. Clive.) 

(1) Dr. Jude some years ago published an elementary text-book of 
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“ Magnetism and Electricity,” the novelty of which consisted in the 
method of treatment adopted in explaining electrostatic phenomena. 
From the outset the fundamental importance of the dielectric was 
emphasized, and the conception of potential was laid under contribution 
in order to provide an explanation of facts which in most text-books 
were then considered from the point of view of action at a distance 
between positive and negative charges. His method possesses great 
advantages, but offers dithiculties to young pupils. The volume under 
notice is an extension of the work just mentioned, and is sufficient for 
elementary students up toa standard about equal to that required at 
London Matriculation. 

(2) The other work, by Dr. Stewart, is of a rather more advanced 
character, is written on modern orthodox lines, and will be found to 
contain all that is required of students who present themselves in 
Stage II. at the Board of Education examinations. It is thoroughly 
reliable. 


Examples in Physics. By C. E. JACKSON. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

This is a most useful collection of numerical exercises in physics 
under the headings of mensuration, hydrostatics and mechanics, heat, 
light, magnetism, frictional electricity, current electricity, and sound. 
In each section there are from fifty to a hundred examples, and 
solutions are given at the end of the book. They will be found most 
useful in testing the work of boys in the upper forms of good secondary 
schools. In addition tu these there are fifty test papers of a more 
advanced character, each containing ten questions, and intended more 

articularly for boys who are reading for a University scholarship. 

his should prove a most welcome addition to the library of every 
science master. 


“ Epochs of English Literature.”—Vol. I.: Zhe Age of Chaucer, 

1250-1500. By J. C. Sroxarr, M.A. (1s. 6d. Edward Arnold.) 

This is the first volume of a new series of epochs by an assistant 
master of Merchant Taylors’ School. It gives a series of extracts from 
our literature—both prose and poetry—in definite historical arrange- 
ment so as to show both the growth of the language and of the subject- 
matter. ‘‘Scrappiness” is avoided as much as possible, and it includes 
many lyrics given in full, a tale of Chaucer’s (‘‘The Man of Lawes 
Tale”), and the complete poem of ‘‘ The Nut-brown Maid.” There are 
also extracts from Mandeville and Malory and a few of “The Paston 
Letters.” In some cases the author has found it necessary to modernize 
—chiefly with regard to spelling—and ‘‘ The Man of Lawes Tale” is 
now presented in a form which may be read aloud in class, which was 
almost impossible if it was presented in the original spelling. But 
difficulties of language will soon disappear in the volumes which are to 
follow. Meanwhile we have here a neat little book of selections, with 
a brief but good introduction, a few notes, and a glossarial index. 
We shall look forward to its successors with much interest. The 
choice of poems and prose passages made is excellent and gives us 
much hope for what is to come. 


Hazelé’'s Annual for 1907. (3s. 6d. net.) 

The editor is to be commended for keeping the Annual within 
reasonable limits; in fact, this year’s is smaller than last year’s by 
twenty pages. There is an excellent précis of the Education Bill in 
both Houses, carried down to the Report stage in the Lords, 
reached on November 29. We are not complaining that The Journal of 
Education is omitted, but we think that under t‘ Newspapers”? month- 
lies might be added. In the ‘‘ Obituary” we miss the name of Mrs. 
William Grey. The account of the Education Section of the British 
Association at York is meagre, the President and Sir L. Brunton (who was 
not there) being the only names mentioned. Where are Mr. Moberley 
Bell and the 7émes Book Club? 


London University Guide and University Coriespondence College 
Calendar, 1907. (Clive.) 

This contains all the information usually required by candidates—the 
subjects and dates for the examinations, fees, &c.—for the years 1907 
and 1908. It is well and conveniently arranged, and is published 
gratis. Besides the particulars about examinations, it has a section on 
the history and constitution of the University of London, and another 
of advice as to text-books. 


(1) Mew Globe Readers. 
each. Macmillan.) 


Books IV. and V. Illustrated. (1s. 6d. 

(2) Model Readers. Books III., IV., and 
V. Ilustrated in colour. (Book III., 1s. ; Book IV., Is. 4d. ; 
Book V., 1s. 6d. Blackie.) (3) York Readers, Books IV. and 
V. Ilustrated in colour. (Book IV., Is. 3d. ; Book V., Is. 6d. 
G. Bell.) 

These readers are well printed, well bound, and well illus- 
trated—two of them in colour. They are all excellent endeavours 
to supply the children in the upper standards with matter for reading— 
good, wholesome, and interesting. They seem to us to have been 
eminently successful in what they have attempted. They are made 
up of extracts, abridged or paraphrased from narratives taken from 
from standard books. 


(1) The **New Globe Readers” are specially succe:sful. Their 
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extracts are borrowed from Sir Walter Scott, W. Cowper, Kingsley, 
Blackmore, &c. They are all fresh, and the illustrations are simple 
and neat. 

(2) The ‘* Model Readers” are profusely supplied with coloured 
pictures; but the pleasure of reading the extracts is somewhat inter- 
fered with by their being cut up into numbered paragraphs. They are 
well chosen, however, and the volumes are very pleasant to the eye. 

(3) The ‘‘ York Readers ” are very pretty books; and Book IV. is 
supplied with a series of lessons on trees, which are interesting. Both 
the ‘‘ Model Readers” and the ‘‘ York Readers”? have a number of 
exercises at the end of each volume to aid in teaching the children the 
mysteries of composition. 


Precis and Précis Writing. By A. W. Reapy, B.A. 
Key. G. Bell.) 

The back of the title-page tells us that this excellent little book was 
first published in 1901, and is now in its third edition. This does not 
surprise us, for it is a model book in its way. It is divided into two 
parts. Part I. explains what précis writing is, and how it should be 
done. Part II. contains fourteen carefully selected specimens of précis 
which have been set in public examinations—the first five having each 
its rough copy, which we may say is indispensable to a beginner. 
There is nothing mysterious about this kind of writing. The material 
is supplied in various documents (letters, despatches, telegrams, &c.)— 
the pupil has to master these, pick out the essential information, and to 
set this forth in a plain concise statement, leaving nothing important out 
and putting nothing unimportant in. Here it is that at first the rough 
copy will help him. It will contain probably certain redundancies, 
which he will exclude or condense in making his final copy. Later 
on he will be able to dispense with a rough copy. Mr. Ready 
explains these inatters clearly and briefly, and then deals with the 
documents in fourteen cases. He does his work well, and shows others 
how to do likewise. His book deserves to succeed. 


(4s. 6d., with 


“ Told to the Children Series.” —.#sop’s Fables. By LENA DALKEITH. 
With Pictures by S. R. PRAEGER. (Illustrated. T. C. & E.C. Jack.) 
This is a pretty little edition of the Fables, told by Miss Lena 

Dalkeith, and illustrated in colours, each with its picture, by Miss S. R. 

Praeger. It makes a capital little volume, and the illustrations are 

excellent. The point in each is well and simply brought out, and is 

further emphasized by the picture. | 


‘The Oxford and Cambridge Edition.” —(1) Shakespeare’s Coriolanus. 
Edited by STANLEY Woop, M.A. (2s.) (2) North's Translation 
of Plutarch’s Life of Coriolanus. By AuGustus Jessorr, D.D., 
and R. H. ALLprReEss, M.A. (Is.) (Gill & Sons.) 

(1) Our readers are sufficiently well acquainted with the characteristics 
of this edition of Shakespeare’s plays: its very full and comprehensive 
introduction, dealing, in separate sections, with everything that any 
one can desire—life of Shakespeare, date of play, connexion with 
Plutarch, Elizabethan English, characters of the play, &c.—and an 
appendix treating of Shakespearian grammar (illustrated froin the 
play), paraphrasing, classical and other proper names, glossary, 

c.; two maps (of Latium and Rome); and, lastly, the text, with 
explanatory elementary notes on the same page, and with a set of 
supplementary notes at the end intended for advanced students, All 
this is very carefully done and well arranged, but there is far too much 
of it; moreover, much is put in the introduction which would be far 
better in the appendix—that is, which should follow, and not precede, | 
the study of the text. This is, however, a matter of opinion ; and the | 
editing is undoubtedly well done. 

(2) The other volume has been preparcd to meet the requirements of 
University examining bodies, it having been set as a subject for Junior 
and Senior candidates in the Locals. It can be used by those who 
employ the foregoing edition of the play, or indeed any other edition. 
It is well supplied with a life of Jacques Amyot, who translated the 
“ Lives,” of one of North, who based his translation on Amyot’s, and 
of Plutarch. The text is supplied with notes and maps, and al! that is 
necessary to render the book complete. In an appendix are given a 
series of parallel passages from North and from the play. It is a very 
good little edition, and should be widely used. 


‘The Oxford Geographies.’—Vol. I.: The Preliminary Geography. 
By A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A., Ph.D. Illustrated by Maps and 
Diagrams. (1s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

The other two volumes in this series are ‘‘ The Junior Geography ” 
and ** The Senior Geography.” This, being the first of the three 
volumes, is largely descriptive, giving definite pictures of the different 
regions of the Earth, with an outline of the most marked topographical 
features. Here and there reasonsare given for the phenomena described 
wherever the pupil is likely to proht by them, as far as possible with 
reference to what can be observed at home. These, of course, will 
largely increase in the books for older pupils which are to follow. This 
is a well thought out and planned little book and deserves to succeed. 
Certainly geography may be taught nowadays in such a way as to make 
people think. 
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“ The Picture Shakespeare.” — Twelfth Night. Illustrated. 
i (1s. Blackie.) 

This is an admirable edition of Shakespeare’s plays. No introductory 
remarks are supplied other than the story of the play well told. Then 
follow the text of the play and the notes, which are very simple and 
straightforward. They are substantially the same as those in the ‘“‘ Junior 
School Shakespeare” issued by the same publishers, but have been re- 
vised by a small committee of teachers in schools. Then at the end of 
the book—after the play has been read and studied—come an appendix 
dealing with the date of the play, the source of the plot, and *‘ Critical 
Remarks.” In fact everything is in its right place and is itself excellent. 
The illustrations are very good and to the purpose. 


‘“Chambers’s Supplementary Readers.”—Chrldren of the Empire. 
Part II. By J. FINNEMORE. (Is.) 

The aim of this book is to give sketches of the lives of children in 
some of the countries which constitute the Empire. We have four 
of these, viz., Seeyah the Ked Boy, a Cree in North Canada; Marie, 
a black girl of the West Indies ; the young Africanders ; and the little 
Maories. The stories are well told. Seeyah and Marie are undoubt- 
edly the best. They are given at some length so that they may be of 
some interest and may encourage the children in the habit of continuous 
reading. They will be hard to please if they do not like these stories. 


The Imperial Reader. Edited by the Hon. W. P. REEVES and E. A. 
SPEIGHT, B.A. Illustrated. (2s. 6d. net. Hodder & Stoughton.) 
This is a descriptive account of the territories forming the British 

Empire. Mr. Reeves has chosen with rare judgment from the 

written statements given by administrators and travellers in various 

parts, and has illustrated their words with good photographs. An 
historical summary has also been added. The book is well up to date 
and should be a success. It is extremely interesting. 


Outlines of English Literature. From 600 A.D. to 1505 A.D. 
Henry E. Evans, B.A. (Is. 6d. Relfe Brothers.) 

The primary aim of this book is to be of use to students preparing 
for University and other public examinations. It is well constructed 
and up to date, and is supplied with all the lists and aids which make 
such a book useful. Its author, Mr. Evans, is English master at 
Rastrick Grammar School, Brighouse, Yorkshire. He has done his 
work with care and good judgment. 


By 


TEACHERS GUILD NOTES. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but ‘*The Journal” zs in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein.) 


Our Educational Conference, which will meet this month in 
the Lecture Hall of the College of Preceptors, will deal with 
two subjects of immediate practical importance to all who are 
engaged in educational work, whether as administrators or as 
teachers, and we hope that the discussions will be as helpful 
as the views of the openers are certain to be. It is a rather 
bold thing to fix any part of a Conference of this sort for a 
Saturday, and what are we to say of a Saturday afternoon ? 
But the aim has been to secure a good attendance of primarv- 
school teachers on that day, as the question then requires full 
elucidation from both the primary- and the secondary-school 
standpoint. 

Admittance to the Conference will be by ticket only. with- 
out any payment. Teachers who are not members of the 
Guild and wish to attend should apply, stating their scholastic 
position, to the Offices of the Guild, at 74 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. Subjoined is the program :— 

Friday, January 11, 2 to § p.m.—2 p.m. (i.) ‘The Need and Oppor- 
tunity for Systematic Observations and Records in English Schools,” 
(openers— Miss Alice Ravenhill, F.R.San.I., Dr. C. J. Thomas, M.B., 
B. Sc., D.P. H., Assistant Medical Officer, L.C.C. Education Committee). 
3.30 p.m. (1i.) ‘‘ Suggestions as to the Teaching of the Principles of 
Hygiene,” openers—Miss Alice Ravenhill, Miss N. C. Barker. 

Saturday, January 12, 10 a.m. to 5 p.m.—10 a.m. (i.) ** The Func- 
tions of the Elementary, Higher Elementary, and Secondary Schools ” 
{openers—Mr. Marshall Jackman, former President, National Union of 
Teachers ; Prof. J. W. Adamson, B.A., King’s College, London), 
11.30 a.m. (ii.) ‘“ The Differentiation, in point of Curriculum, of Higher 


Elementary from Secondary Schools” (openers—Mrs. Bryant, D.Se., 
Litt.D., Head Mistress North London Collegiate School; Mr. G. L. 
Bruce, M.A.). Luncheon interval, 1 to 2 p.m. 2 p.m. (iii.) “The 
Passage of Pupils from Elementary Schools to (a) Higher Elementary, 
(4) Secondary Schools ” (openers—Mr. Rowland Jones, Head Master, 
New End County School, Hampstead; Miss E. E. Kyle, B.A., Vice- 
Principal Home and Colonial Training College, Highbury Hill). 


“ QUE diable allait-il faire dans cette galère?” What had 
the Registration of Teachers to do with the Education Bill of 
1906? That ill-fated measure was not framed with a view to 
the organization of secondary education, but Column “ B” of 
the Register (for Column “ A ” may be ignored as both super- 
fluous and unsatisfactory) is a list of qualified secondary-school 
teachers. The clause of the Bill which provided for the 
abolition of the present Register passed. under the operation 
of “the guillotine,” without a word of debate in the Commons, 
was, as we know, well discussed in the Lords on the amend- 
ments of the Bishop of Hereford and Lord Monkswell, and a 
new provision, which would apparently have satisfied the 
majority of primary- and secondary-school teachers, was passed 
and accepted by the representative of the Government in 
that House. Had the Bill become law, we should now be 
looking forward to the establishment of a statutory Registra- 
tion Council with the charge of a one-coluinn Register of 
Graduates, regardless of the type of school in which the 
registered teacher might be emploved. The other amendinents 
of the Lords, however, which they refused to abandon when 
the Bill was returned to them—amendments of a highly con- 
tentious character connected with the religious question— 
have incidentally submerged the proposal for a Registration 
Council in the common shipwreck, ‘and so we are to go on for 
the present as since 1902. This would be good news for many 
who prefer a double-column Register and do not consider 
a returned guinea the equivalent of the trouble they have taken 
to get on it, if it could be imagined that the present Revister is 
likely to be continued for any length of time. We fancy, 
however, that a Bill will be brought in before long to put the 
Register on a generally satisfactory footing without risking the 
failure of the measure through combining it with other matters 
which appeal to the passions of the electorate. The average 
voter knows little and cares less about this question of the 
Register. The importance of obtaining the best guarantees 
for the proficiency of our teachers is immense; but it is a 
matter for the wiser expert heads in Parliament, not for the 
platform. We hope that a comprehensive Teachers’ Registra- 
tion Bill of one or two clauses, or, better, an Educational 
Council Bill, will get through Parliament in the next Session, 
without there being attached to an innocent step in the 
direction of improved education any of the risks connected 
with a highly contentious measure. 

“ Mais que diable allait-il faire dans cette galère ?” Surely 
the Board of Education was really anxious to be relieved from 
the keeping of the Register! “H est vrai. Mais quoi! on ne 
prévoyait pas les choses.” 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ASSOCIATIONS. 


HE following resolutions were passed at the meeting of 
the Federal Council of Secondary School Associations 
held on November 28, 1906 :— 


I. “That, in view of the chaotic condition of the curricula of 
secondary schools, this Council is of opinion that the time has arrived 
to obtain an authoritative pronouncement on the whole question from 
a body of experts appointed for the purpose” ; and 

2. “That a Sub-Committee should be appointed hereafter to report 
upon the best means of attaining the purpose of the foregoing resolu- 
tion (1).”’ 

3. ‘* That in the constitution of a Professional Council for the man- 
agement of the Register all branches of secondary-school teachers 
should be represented’; and, further, ‘¢ That the resolution be com- 
municated at once to the Board of Education ” ; 

4. ‘* That the Board of Education be urged’ to modify paragraph 33 
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of. the Regulations for Secondary Schools, so that payment may be 
claimed for four successive years on account of any scholar, notwith- 
standing that such scholar has already eased a grant under 
par. 32 (¢).” 

§. After discussion of a motion, ‘‘ That this Council is of opinion 
that schools having classes below those taking the ‘ Course’ should 
receive additional financial aid ; such aid to depend on the efficiency 
of the preparatory course, and on the number of scholars receiving in- 
struction,” it was resolved : 

6. “That Miss Gadesden and Mr. reene be appointed as a Sub- 
Committee, with instructions to recast the resolution for consideration 
by the Council at its next meeting.” 

7. ‘That the Council hereby requests the representatives of each 
body represented upon the Board (or, failing action on their part, the 
executive of each such body) to appoint one person to act upon a Sub- 
Committee with instructions to draw up a memorandum on the subject 
of salaries of assistant teachers in secondary schools, and report to the 
Council at its meeting in February next . . .” 7 

8. ‘* That to secure efficiency, especially by the adequate payment of 
assistant teachers, and to prevent unjust competition with ethcient 
private schocls, the Council thinks it necessary to limit far more 
narrowly than at present the provision of secondary education at unre- 
munerative fees in endowed and rate-aided schools” ; and, further, 

Q. ‘*That the resolution (8) be communicated to the Board of 
Education and 10 Local Education Authorities.” 


FIXTURES FOR JANUARY. 


I, 2, 3, 4, §-—Incorporated Society of Musicians. Annual Conference 
at Buxton. 

I, 2, 3.—National Association of Head Teachers at Leamington. 

2, 3, 4.—Friends’ Guild of Teachers. Annual Meeting at Scar- 
borough. 

2, 9.—Society of Arts. Juvenile Lecture, ‘Perils and Adventures 
Underground,” by Bennet H. Brough, 5 p.m. 

3, 4, §.—North of England Education Conference. Bradford. 

3) 4, §.—London County Council. Conference of Teachers, in the 
Medical Examination Hall, Victoria Embankment, at 1I-and 
2 each day. 

3, 4-—Church Teachers’ Benevolent Institution. Triennial Con- 
ference in the National Society’s Board Room, Westminster. 

3, 4-—Educational Institute of Scotland. Annual Congress at Dundee. 

4.—The Royal Drawing Society. General Meeting and Teachers’ 
Exhibition, 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

4.—Geographical Association. Annual Meeting, London School of 
Economics, Clare Market, W.C. 

4, 5. —Modern Language Association. Annual Conference at Durham. 

9, 10.—Association of Directors and Secretaries for Education. 
Annual Meeting, London. 

10.—London Mathematical Society, 22 Albemarle Street, 5.30 p.m. 

10.—Private Schools Association. Annual Meeting, College of Pre- 
ceptors, 3 p.m. 

10, 11.—Incorporated Association of Head Masters. 
ence in the Guildhall. 

11.—Association of University Women Teachers. 
University Hall, Gordon Square, W.C. 

11.—Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters in Secondary 
Schools. Annual General Meeting, Westminster School. 

I1, 12,—Teachers’ Guild. Educational Conference, College of Pre- 
ceptors, 

12.—Public Schools Science Masters’ Association. 
London University. 

12.—Incorporated Association of Assistant Mistresses in Public Second- 
ary Schools. Annual Meeting at Dr. Williams's Library, 
Gordon Square. 

12,—English Language and Literature Asscciation. 
University College, London. 

14.—Royal Geographical Society. H.R.H. the Duke of the Abruzzi: 

** An Expedition to Mount Ruwenzori.” 

26.—Mathematical Association. Annual Meeting at King’s College, 
London, at 3 p.m. 

26.—London Young Women’s Christian Association. Browning 
Readings, by Dr. Monroe Gibson, Morley Hall, George 
Street, Hanover Square, at 3 pem. (All teachers welcome.) 

26.—Société Nationale des Professeurs de Français en Angleterre. 
Assemblée générale, College of Preceptors. 

26.—Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions. Inaugural 
Meeting of the London Branch, St. Bride’s Institute, Bride 
Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 

28.—Society of Arts. Cantor Lecture, Prof. Gregory, F.R.S. : ‘‘ Gold 
Mining and Gold Production.” 


Annual Confer- 


Annual Meeting, 


Annual Meeting at 


Annual Meeting, 


*would not say result.” 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, WOMEN’S 
DEPARTMENT. 


In the B.A. Honours English Examination of the London University 
E. Kingston obtained the George Smith Studentship (£200), awarded to 
the candidate highest on the list. Of theseven candidates who entered 
for Honours four were placed in the First Class and three in the Second 
Class. In the examination for the Archbishop’s Diploma in Theology 
(Student in Theology) three candidates entered from King’s College 
and were successful, and two obtained Distinction. Fourteen students 
are now reading as matriculated Divinity students in the College in pre- 
paration for the Archbishop’s examination, and courses of lectures are 
being given on Old and New Testament, Greek Testament, Hebrew, 
Church History. Miss D. Maltby passed into the Royal Academy 
Schools from the King’s College Art School in the summer, and at the 
recent competition was awarded the Armytage Prize of £30 and bronze 
medal in her first term. 

Special courses of lectures have been arranged for the Lent Term, 
beginning January 17, on subjects connected with women in home and 
public life, entitled ‘The State in relation to Women’s Work,” 
“ Women and the Law,” ‘* Women and Business Matters.” 

The Students’ Association annual dinner will be held on January 23. 
There will be a subscription dance at the Empress Rooms, Kensington,. 
on January 14, in aid of a ‘Students’ Loan and Bursary Fund.” 


MANCHESTER. 


The last report of the Education Committee deals with a number of 
new departures, which, though still in the experi- 
mental stage, are of general interest. During the 
past summer a number of school playgrounds have 
been open during Saturdays and school holidays, with encouraging 
results. The Committee on Playing Fields, having received from the 
Board of Education permission to arrange for games outside the school 
premises, report that they ‘‘ now see their way to make provision for 
children’s games in a way hitherto impossible.” The whole question 
of the provision of training colleges is being reconsidered, and, in view 
of the new proposals of the Government, a draft scheme has been 
prepared by the adoption of which ‘‘ the Education Committee will be 
able to take the fullest advantage of the substantial aid offered.” 
During the year nearly three thousand plants have been supplied to 
the children in the schools, at a penny each, a large number of which 
have been successfully reared. The experiments in the matter of 
curing stammering have had very satisfactory results: ‘‘ seven out of 
the ten cases chosen showed no trace of stammering after three weeks.” 
Of the thirty-four children admitted to the resident school for cripples, 
two have been permanently cured, ‘‘ who would otherwise have been 
cripples for life.” The scheme for religious instruction has been 
revised, and, in moving the adoption of the report, the Chairman (Sir 
James Hoy) expressed the wish that it might be made public, as *‘ he 
thought it would calm the fears of some.” In an encouraging and 
suggestive report on the School for Defective Children, Dr. Ashby 
says: ‘I am more than ever impressed with the futility of admitting 
to the schools the lower class of defectives, or borderland imbeciles. 
One day the question must be faced : What is society to do with the 
imbeciles and their kind? At present they are very much on our 
hands, with a certainty of drifting into the workhouse.” 

The grants made by the Committee in aid of higher education (in- 
cluding £4,000 to the University) amount to £6,220. The higher educa- 
tion revenue account shows a total of over £150,000, while the assets in 
the same department are estimated at nearly £560,000, The revenue 
account for elementary education shows a total of close upon £450,000, 
and the assets in this department are over £707,000. A long dis- 
cussion took place at the last meeting of the Committee on the recent 
issue of a circular calling the attention of head teachers to the regula- 
tions governing the infliction of corporal punishment. A few weeks 
ago a boy died shortly after a punishment of this kind. The case was 
referred to by Mr. Broadfield as ‘* having had an unfortunate sequel—he 
The issue of the circular was confirmed. The 
numbers of the Committee are by the new scheme reduced from 51 to 33- 
The managers of Church schools have decided to petition the Board 
for due representation of Church schools. Irish is now one of the sub- 
jects taught in three of the Manchester and one of the Salford evening 
schools. 

The winter session of the School of Technology was opened with an 
address from Prof. Schuster, in the course of which, in referring to his 
ideal of a University, Dr. Schuster remarked that, while it would be 
easy to show how much good London University had done, ‘‘he had 
no hesitation in saying that those who founded the University of London 
and its system inflicted the greatest curse which had ever been inflicted 
in any country in any time upon educations” 
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The numbers at the Grammar School have reached nine hundred. 
This is, higher than they have been for many 
years, and approaches the record reached during 
the High Mastership of Mr. Dill. Yet the 
Director of Higher Education, writing of the new municipal secondary 
school, says: ‘* There is no lack of candidates for admission ; at the 
last entrance examination there were 65 candidates for 30 places. 
Recent successes of Grammar School boys include the 37th place in the 
Indian Civil Service, the second place in the Solicitors’ Final Ex- 
amination, three Cheshire County Scholarships, fifteen passes in 
Matriculation, and the appointment of Mr. C. E. Hudson to the Head 
Mastership of the Dual School at Keswick. Five playing grounds 
are now available for organized games; and the harriers’ and rowing 
clubs are again in full swing. 

The numbers at the North Manchester Preparatory School have 
reached eighty-six. This school is now recognized by the University as 
one at which student-teachers may practise. Mr. H. Sargeant, B.A. 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, has been appointed to the vacancy on 
the statf. The Hulme Grammar School is undergoing a full inspection 
by the Board of Education. 


The numbers at the Broughton and Crumpsall High School for 

Girie’ Girls have reached a hundred and seventy. Recent 
High School. successes include two Council scholarships and one 
bursary, and two passes in Matriculation. The 
Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board have reported favourably on the 
mathematical work of the school. Miss E. L. Dawson, one of 
the staff, has been chosen to join the Mosely tour to American schools. 


The new Calendar of the University has grown to 1,261 pages. 
Mr. W. J. Goodrich, M.A., has been appointed 
Senior Assistant in Classics. Dr. G. C. Simpson 
has resigned his post as Lecturer in Meteorology, 
on his appointment as Assistant to the Director of Observatories under 
the Indian Government. Mr. Simpson (as President of the Union) has 
worked very hard in connexion with the recent movement for pro- 
viding new Union buildings, which is referred to below. 

Mr. A. F. Harrison, B.Sc., has been appointed assistant engineer in 
the Indian Public Works ed See aa The Engineering School is 
developing rapidly under Prof. Dunkerley. Colonel Maude has re- 
commenced his lectures on ‘* Mititary Tactics.” Welsh is now one 
of the regular subjects of study. The recent visit of Prof. Flinders 
Petrie afforded an opportunity, which was taken, for forming a Man- 
chester Egyptian Association. The fine collection of Egyptian an- 
tiquities in the Museum and the attendance of Mr. F. Li. Grithth, M.A., 
as honorary lecturer in the subject proved additional incentives to this 
new departure. Prof. Sadler's lectures on ‘‘ The Organization of 
Education in England” will be given in the Lent Term. Among the 
works advertised by the University Press as ‘‘in the press” is the first 
of the ‘‘ Educational Series ” entitled ‘‘ Continuation Schools in Eng- 
land and elsewhere: their Place in the Educational System of an 
Industrial and Commercial State,” by Prof. Michael Sadler. The 
subjects of Prof. Sadler's lectures, which commence in January, will 
be (1) ‘* Socialist Ideals of Education” ; (2) ‘‘Great Teachers of the 
Renaissance ” ; (3) ‘*‘ The Democratic Movement in Secondary Eduta- 
tion.” The net total of candidates in the recent (July) Matriculation 
Examination was 1,374, an increase of 29 per cent. There was an 
increase of 54 per cent. in the number taking Latin. Under certain 
conditions set forth in detail in the new Ca/endar of the Matriculation 
Joint Board, the Matriculation Examination is now accepted in licu of 
Responsions and the Previous at the Universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge respectively. 

The annual report of the Museum makes out a pressing case for 
further accommodation. The Museum has recently been enriched by 
many valuable gifts in several departments, and extension will shortly 
become a necessity, especially in those of Botany, Zoology, and Egypto- 
logy. The movement for the erection of new buildings, to comprise a 
men’s union, a women’s union, and a common refectory, is progressing 
satisfactorily, and it is confidently hoped that building will be com- 
menced at Easter, and that the new premises will be ready by October 
twelve months. The total cost was estimated at about £25,000, and 
of this only some £6,000 now remain to be raised. 

In spite of the fact that Lord Curzon, who was to have given the 
presidential address at the meetings of the Classical Association last 
month, was unable to be present, the meetings were very successful. 
The functions included a reception at the University, a visit to the 
Rylands Library, an excursion to Chester, and a discussion on the 
relative functions of classical and modern studies in secondary educa- 
tion. The lectures included one by Prof. Rhys Roberts on ‘‘ Youth and 
Age in Homer”; by Prof. Postgate on ‘‘ Horace as a Rustic “s and 
by Prof. Conway on “Some Unnoticed Aspects of Vergil’s Person- 
ality.” The main topic at the concluding meeting was ‘‘ The Pro- 
nunciation of Latin and Greek.” 

At the discussion on *‘The Relative Functions of Classics and 
Modern Languages,” the Dean of Manchester (Dr. Welldon), who pre- 
sided, said his object was to say as many provocative things as he 
could, to stimulate other speakers; and he did not disappoint the 
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audience. ‘‘I begin,” he said, ‘* by expressing my profound belief in 


the unique value of classical studies as educational instruments. . e à 
I look upon language as a supreme educational subject. . . . I 
assume it certainly, as a foundation of my view of the case, that boys 
at a public school never will learn to speak or pronounce French well 
under any circumstances. . . . I wish emphatically to endorse Dr. 
Arnold’s opinion that it is idle to teach French pronunciation in the 
public schools. Time spent in school in learning the pronunciation 
of foreign languages is ill-spent, and is far more profitably spent else- 
where.” The Dean went on bo say that it was his ‘‘ strong opinion 
that the educational supremacy of the classics remained unassailed,”’ and 
to protest against *‘ putting any artificial difficulty in the way of learn- 
ing either Latin or Greek. The meeting must bear with him if he said 
that any attempt to deprive us of the natural pronunciation of the Latin 
language—the pronunciation which was natural to English boys—put 
an artificial difficulty in the way. . . . Ele also wished to say that, 
deeply as he valued the classical languages, he thought the time wasted 
in some departments of classical study—notably of Greek and Latin 
versification—was simply a scandal.” The discussion was continued by 
Miss Burstall, Prof. Sadler, Prof. Herford, Mr. Paton, and others. 

In the course of the visit of the Association opportunity was taken 
to confer honorary degrees upon the Master of the Rolls (Sir Richard 
Henn Collins), who had stepped into Lord Curzon’s place, Prof. Post- 
gate, Mr. S. H. Butcher, and Prof. Ridgeway. After the ceremony Mr. 
Justice Kennedy gave an address on ‘* The Value of Classical Training 
for the Legal Profession.” A beautiful letter of apology from Lord 
Curzon contained this passage : ‘* When we are in great grief we all of 
us turn for solace to the literary pastors and masters of our lifetime. Is 
it not a tribute to the great classical writers of antiquity that, severed as 
they are from us by such vast differences of age and circumstance and 
thought, there are many of us who yet find in their wise philosophy, 
and still more in their exquisite pathos, a relief which not even the 
great writers cf our own language and time can as easily or invariably 
impart?” Since the last meeting the membership of the Association 
has increased from 1,050 to 1,140. Prof. Butcher, M.P., was elected 
President for the coming year, and the names of Prof. Conway and 
Canon Hicks were added to the list of Vice-Presidents. 

This year the Manchester Branch of the Child Study Association 
have taken up the question of heredity, and three out of the six 
meetings are to be devoted to discussing this subject. The Lord 
Mayor presided, a few days ago, ata meeting when steps were taken 
for raising £1,000 in order to provide equipment for teaching handicrafts 
to boys of the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. After some dis- 
cussion of the case referred to last month, in which a boy who had won 
a bursary had had to have a leg amputated as the result of an accident, 
the Salford Education Committee decided to award the bursary. The 
work of the Recreative Evening Classes Committee has reopened for 
the session. Between four and five thousand children are reached 
weekly by this institution. At a meeting of teachers in technical in- 
stitutes held at the Manchester Municipal School of Technology it was 
decided to form a branch of the Associaticn of Teachers in Technical 
Institutes for last Lancashire. 

A curious difficulty which had arisen between the Rochdale and 
Lancashire Education Authorities, because children from the borough 
were attending the county schools, and vice versa, has apparently 
been solved by an offer of the County Authority to take over and 
maintain one of the borough schools. The rural artisan evening 
schools in East Lancashire have been described by Mr. L. S. Lloyd, 
H.M.I., as working upon ‘fa co-ordinated system, providing a well 
thought-out and progressive course of study suited to the particular 
circumstances of the neighbourhood and to the local industrial 
conditions,” 


WALES. 


The Court met at Cardiff on Friday, November 30. As compared 
with those of previous meetings, the proceedings of 
the last Court were remarkably peaceful and 
harmonious. There were only two questions on the 
agenda which were likely to provoke much discussion, viz., a proposal 
to found a Fellowship for Welsh, and another to alter the methods of 
Dr. Ennys Jones, of Manchester, 
proposed that a Fellowship be offered annually for the promotion of 
research in the Welsh language, literature, and history. The Court, 
however, was not satisfied that the present Fellowship fund was 
sufficiently strong to bear the cost of an extra Fellowship, and therefore, 
finally, it adopted a motion to refer the question to its standing 
Executive Committee for a report on its financial aspect. In his 
opening remarks Dr. Ennys Jones was unfortunate enough to state 
thatthe University and the University colleges had not done all that 
was possible for the study of Welsh. This suggestion was, of course, 
keenly resented not only by the Professors of Welsh in the colleges, 
but also by the Warden of the Guild of Graduates. As Prof. Lewis 
Jones, of Bangor, said, it is undoubtedly true that the Welsh University 
(Continued on page 52.) 
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Education and National Progress. Essays and Addresses. 1870-1905. By 
Sir NORMAN LOCKYER, K.C.B. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, K.C., M.P. 8vo, 5s. net. 


A Health Reader. By C. E. Suetiy, M.A , M.D., and E. Srennouse, B.Sc. Illustrated. 


In Three Books. Globe 8vo. Book I., 1s. 


In 3 Parts for School use. : 
A Short History of the English Selections from Tennyson. 


People. By JoHN RICHARD GREEN. With Maps and ‘‘Tiresias'' and other Poems. With Introduction and Notes 
Tables. In Three Parts. Crown 8vo. (Shortly. by W. T. WEBB, M.A. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. (Shortly: 
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A Public School French Primer. Comprising Reader, Grammar, and Exercises, 
with a Chapter on French Sounds and Lists of Words for Practice in Pronunciation and Spelling. By OTTO SIEPMANN and 
EUGENE PELLISSIER. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
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Modern Commercial Arithmetic. By Gro. H. Doucras, M.A. Part I. 
Elementary Stage. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. [Hooper and Graham Series. 


Trigonometry for Beginners. By Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A., and J. M. Cuin, B.A. 


Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Schoolmaster :—' We have nothing but praise for this book, fcr it demonstrates quite clearly that trigonometry is eminently a practical subject, 
and therefore can be made interesting. . . . The book should have a great sale.” 
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vo, 14s. net. 
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had done more for the study of Welsh on scientific principles than all 
the private societies had done. 

On the motion of Principal Reichel it was unanimously resolved 
that, ‘Sin view of the difticulties which have disclosed themselves in 
the working of the procedure for the conferring of honorary degrees, 
a committee be appointed to advise the Court in the matter.” There 
is, therefore, some hope that an amicable settlement of this question 
will be reached at the next Court. As the Warden of the Guild 
pointed out in opening ¢he debate, it is no longer desirable to grant 
honorary degrees for academic reasons pure and simple; other con- 
siderations of a more general character must also be taken into 
account in the selection of candidates. The contemplated committee, 
it is suggested, will be able to advise the Senate in cases where 
academic distinctions do not constitute the sole qualification. 

On the motion of Principal Rhys it was resolved to make an appeal 
tothe great administrative Departments of the State to urge on the 
Civil Service Commission the pressing need of including Welsh among 
its subjects of examination. The Court referred to the Senate for report 
a request by the Glamorgan Education Committee to be furnished with 
the marks gained by candidates in the Welsh Matriculation for the 
purpose of awarding bursaries to their normal students. 

The ceremony of conferring honorary degrees was somewhat marred 
by the continuous din created by the undergraduates in the galleries. 
They gave the audience not a single moment of respite throughout 
the whole afternoon ; and, unfortunately, this noise was not relieved 
by any witty remarks. The recipients of the degrees were Dr. Fair- 
bairn, Sir Lewis Morris, Kev. H. Elvet Lewis, and Mr. Tom John 
(the ex-President of the N.U.T.). 


The proposal of the Senate that geography should be included as 
Welsh a part of the subject of English was rejected by the 
Matriculation, Court. The recommendation that an alternative 
syllabus in. English Language be inserted in the 
regulations, was, however, adopted. In this syllabus questions will 
‘be set on the substance and vocabulary of a short English text, and 
passages will be set for translation into Welsh. This concession will, 
no doubt, give great satisfaction to the promoters of the teaching of 
.Welsh in our secondary schools. 


As illustrating the’growth of the University, the following statistics 
are very instructive :—530 candidates entered for the Matriculation in 
1906, and 480 in 1905; for the degree of B.A.—Pass and Honours— 
there were 158 awards ; and for the degree of B.Sc., 47. The corre- 
sponding numbers for the preceding year were respectively 142 and 41. 

Now that the Welsh National Council is defunct, there hes been a 
revival of the rumour that a separate branch of the 


Deon AMORE tet Board of Education will be created, whose sole 
Wales. function will be the administration of Welsh educa- 


tion. It is, however, probable that nothing more 
serious is contemplated than that certain ofħcials of the Board will be 
chosen to deal exclusively with Wales and its difficulties. That an 
independent Department of Education for Wales will be established 
forthwith does not appear to be very likely. Until the ferment and dis- 
cussion which permeate our primary-school system have disappeared, 
it will be well-nigh impossible to secure any semblance of unanimity 
among all classes in favour of the separate control of all grades of 
education in the Principality. Unfortunately, just now, the minority 
regards the County Councils and their policies with profound mistrust. 


SCOTLAND. 


During last month Glasgow University has received several valuable 
gifts. Mr. James S. Dixon, who founded the University Lectureship 
in Mining, has given £6,500 to complete the endowment of a Pro- 
fessorship in that subject. The trustees of Mr. T. Graham Young have 
allocated £5,000 to the University as a contribution towards the en- 
dowment of the Lectureship in Metallurgical Chemistry. The Right 
Hon. J. A. Campbell, LI.D., formerly M.P. for the Universities of 
Glasgow and Aberdeen, has given £500 to Glasgow University as a 
contribution to the fund for obtaining a University recreation ground. 
Dr. Willey, of the Museum of Colombo, Ceylon, has given to the 
Natural History department a number of zoological specimens, including 
no fewer than seven specimens, beautifully preserved, of the pearly 
nautilus. Mr. E. Evelyn Grant Duff, of Colchester, has given to the 
Ifunterian Museum a collection of mediceval Persian and other coins. 
The University Court of Edinburgh has resolved to institute a Lecture- 
ship in Economic History. 

Questions of University reform continue to be vigorously discussed. 
The General Council of St. Andrews University has passed a resolution 
in favour of greater freedom for the individual Universities, and the 
Court of the same University has adopted a motion urging that there 
should be a conference of the Courts of the four Universities for the 
purpose of discovering the best method of overcoming the present 
difficulties in preparing and carrying through new ordinances and 
in altering old ones. At Edinburgh the first steps have been taken 
towards drafting an ordinance which shall amend the present Act's 


ordinance so as to allow an extended session, a five-subject degree in 
Arts, and freedom to the individual Universities to arrange their own 
degree courses. 

The City of Edinburgh is about to obtain a new School of Art at a 
cost of £70,000. The Corporation is to give the site, which is valued 
at £15,000, and a sum of £40,000 is to be given by Government, on 
condition that a further local contribution of £415,000 is made. 
Towards this last amount a private donor has already given £10,000, 
and the success of the project is thus assured. 

Mr. Donald Macleod, M.A., Rector of Hamilton Academy, has 
been appointed Director of Studies under the Glasgow Provincial 
Committee for the Training of Teachers, and Mr. George Smith, M.A., 
Rector of the United Free Church Training College, Aberdeen, has 
been appointed Director of Studies under the Aberdeen Committee. 
Both Mr. Macleod and Mr. Smith are distinguished graduates of 
Edinburgh U niversity. 


IRELAND. 


Much regret is felt for the death of Dr. Arthur William Panton, the 

third highest in rank of seniority of the Junior 

Ba A na Fellows of Trinity College. Dr. Panton was a 

Mathematical Fellow, and considered one of the 

ablest science lecturers and teachers in the University, while he was 
greatly esteemed and very popular. 

At the Commencements held on December 20 some of the first of 
the women students to obtain degrees took the B.A. with high honours. 
Seven obtained Senior Moderatorships and Gold Medals. Five of these 
were in Modern Languages and Literature, Miss Muriel Bennett taking 
first place with a prize and Large Gold Medal. Miss Eileen McCutcheon 
obtained the third of the Senior Moderatorships with Gold Medal in 
Metaphysics, Logic, and Ethics, and Miss H. J. Saunderson Senior 
Moderatorship and Gold Medal in History. 

The successes of the women students in Trinity College, which have 
been notable, would be still greater but for the neglect and defective 
teaching in Irish girls’ schools cf the important subjects of classics and 
mathematics. Adequate time and attention has never been given to 
these branches, notwithstanding the vaunted advance in women’s 
education in Ireland, and there has been even retrogression of late 
years owing to the arrangements of the Intermediate Examinations, 
which directly encourage this neglect. The result is that girl students 
in T.C.D. are not only precluded from distinguishing themselves in the 
great University subjects, but are handicapped throughout their course 
by having to give a large portion of their time to study them sufhciently 
well to pass in them. It is a state of things which the leading girls’ 
schools should seek to remedy. No education can be called good in 
which subjects of the highest value are so treated. 

At the Commencements twenty-six University women students from 
Cambridge and Oxford took the ad eundem B.A. degree and seventeen 
the M.A. It is understood that the privilege of taking such degrees 
will not be maintained after another year. 

A significant announcement has been made by the Board. It is to 
the effcct that ‘‘ The Board give notice that in the Fellowship Examina- 
tion of 1908 the French language will have considerable weight.” Up 
to the present the T.C.D. Fellowships, which are, of course, for life, 
have been only given in either Classics or Mathematics, as the main 
subject. Almost every candidate took a secondary subject, which was 
either Experimental Science or Metaphysics. Hebrew was also per- 
mitted, with the small total of 200 marks. The new departure probably 
marks the beginning of wider changes still. The Board have been 
strengthening the modern languages side of their curriculum lately, 
sending two of the Junior Fellows to study abroad for a considerable 
time, and also appointing a Professor. How far French will be given 
“ considerable weight ?” remains to be seen. It is obvious that other 
changes are even more urgently called for in the examination, and it is 
known that the whole subject has been under the consideration of the 
Board for some time. 


SCHOOLS. 


BRADFIELD SCHOOL.—H. R. Joynt has been awarded a mathe- 
matical scholarship at Balliol College, Oxford, and C. K. Seaman a 
classical scholarship at Hertford College, Oxford. The “ Antigone ” 
of Sophocles will be performed in the open-air Greek Theatre in 
the original Greek on June 8, II, 13, 15, 17, 1907. The Vice- 
Chancellor of Cambridge (the Rev. E. S. Roberts, Master of Caius 
College) has joined the Council of the College. 

BRIGHTON AND Hove Hieu Scuoor.—Dorothy Pelham won a 
scholarship of £40 for three years at Somerville Coliege in English 
Language and Literature ; E. Neve gained a bursary of £304 year at 
Holloway College ; Virginia Pulling passed the London Intermediate 
Arts in July; Elsie Paddison, Beatrice Crapper, and D. Chandler 
passed the London Matriculaticn. The Head Mistress, Miss Phili- 
more, has resigned in order to take a year’s rest, and is starting for 

(Continued on page 54.) 
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DENT’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Dents Mathematical and Scientific Text=Books. 


Edited by W. J. CREENSTREET, M.A., F.R.A.S., Head Master of Marling School, Stroud, and Editor of ‘‘ The Mathematical Cazette.” 


A FIRST STATICS. | GERMAN SCIENCE READER. 
By C. S. Jackson, M.A., and R. M. Mitng, M.A. With upwards of | 


200 Diagrams and numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, with or without 
Answers, 48, net. 
Please write for Prastectus, 

PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By Oswacv H. LATTER, M.A., Senior Science Master at Charterhouse, 
formerly Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. Part I. (Pupil's Book), 
2s. 6d. net ; Part II. (Teacher’s Aid and Answers), 68. net. 

The School World says :—‘‘ It is impossible to speak too highly of the skill 
with which the questions have been framed,” 


LIGHT. 
By F. E. Rees, M.A., late Demonstrator of Physics, Bangor. 
Price 1s, 6d. net. 
The Schoelmaster says :—'‘‘ This book, which covers a considerable amount of 
ground, is exceedingly well done. It displays knowledge and thoughtful care 
on every page.” 


A FIRST BOOK OF GEOMETRY. 
By W. H. Youna, Sc.D., and Mrs. Young, Ph.D. 1s. 6d. net. 
The Schoo/master says:—‘‘The arrangement and treatment are original. 
The authors never depart from the principle that the children must observe 
carefully and then formulate ideas.” 


PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 
By F. J. Tristram, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
Education says :—‘' This admirable little book approaches very near to our 
ideal of an elementary text-book of Practical Physics.” 


Compiled by C. R. Dow, M.Sc. Part I. Mathematics, Physics, and 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 28. 6d. net. 


Consists of a number of passages on scientific subjects in German, by the 
translation of which the student will acquire a knowledge of the more 
commonly occurring scientific expressions. 


PRACTICAL BOTANY. 
By E. H. Davies, B.Sc., F.G.S. Small crown 8vo, 28. net. 


An attempt at supplying the means of obtaining a knowledge of plant 
life, but not at supplying the knowledge itself. The actual specimens must 
be in the hands of the pupils. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


By Cecit Hawkins, M.A., Haileybury College, Hertford. Member of 
Mathematical Association Committee on the Teaching of Mathematics. 
Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The intention of this book is to supply a practical training in Elementary 
Trigonometry. It is hoped that it will not be unsuitable for grounding 
those who wish to study the subject in its higher branches, and that the 
mode of treatment may help to make the subject interesting to them. 


THE METHODICAL ARITHMETIC. 


Edited by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A. In Seven Parts, corresponding to 
the Standards in Public Elementary Schools. | Ready very shortly. 


Please write for Prospectus of this Series. 


Dent’s 


Modern Language Series. 


Edited by Prof. WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION (completing 120,000 copies). 
DENT’S NEW FIRST FRENCH BOOK. 
By S. ALGE and WALTER RiprMANN. Price 18. 6d. net. 
Pde bee of Education says:—‘'We know of no better book to start 
rench on. 


SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES TO DENT’S 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK. 
By H. C. Norman, B.A., Liverpool Institute (High School). 6d. net. 

The Guardian says :—‘‘ Teachers who have been using Messrs. Dent's ex- 
cellent ‘New First French Book’ will welcome this little book, in which 
further prominence is given to various points which the writer's experience has 
shown him to need driving home.” 

FIRST EXERCISES IN FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR. Is, net. 
Intended as a companion to Dent's ‘‘ Première Grammaire Francaise.” 

The Guardian says :—‘‘ A book which is of real value for teaching beginners 
without waste of time.” 


FURTHER EXERCISES IN FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR. 
By Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR. 
SHORT FRENCH READERS. 


Well graduated and suitably edited, with Footnotes in French and Reform 
Exercises on the Text. Six vols. readv. 


Contes de Perrault. Part I. and Part II. 
L’Eléphant Blanc and Contes Choisis. 

Each 48 pp. 4d. net. 
Le XIXme Siècle and La Révolution Française. 


[Ready very shortly. 


| 


THE SOUNDS OF SPOKEN ENGLISH. 


By W. RippMann, M.A. 1s. 6d. net. 
Specially useful to the teacher of modern languages. 


The Guardian says :—‘‘ The subject is treated ina pleasant and sympathetic 
manner... a fresh and interesting little work.” 


HINTS ON TEACHING FRENCH. 


With a running Commentary to ‘‘ Dent's New First French Book” and 
“Second French Book.” By W. Rirvepmann. Fourth Edition, Revised. 
Price 1s. 6d. net. 


HINTS ON TEACHING GERMAN. 


With a running Commentary to ‘‘ Dent's First German Book" and 
**Dent’s German Reader.” By W. Riprpmann, M.A. Third Edition, 
Revised. 1s. 6d. net. 


The Athenazum says :—“ Particularly good and practical.” 


DENT’S NEW FIRST GERMAN BOOK. 


By Watter RippMann, S. ALGE, and S. HAMBURGER. Being the 
Seventh Edition of ‘‘ Dent's First German Book.” 


The A thenaum says :—“ An excellent book,” 


DENT’S FIRST SPANISH BOOK. 
By F. R. Ropert. Extra fcap. 8vo, 28. net. Illustrated by J. A. 


SYMINGTON. 
Each 64 pp. 6d. net. ; aeii n P 
The Schoo? Worid says :—‘‘ Messrs. Dent have entered the field of the short oe y ee Record says: An admirable book, both in matter and 


French reader somewhat late in the day, but the result is very satisfactory.” 
FRENCH READERS FOR 2ND & 3RD YEARS. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net cach. 

Fables de La Fontaine. 

With Notes and Exercises by THomas Keen (The High School, Glasgow). 
Les Pélerins de la Tamise. 

With Notes and Exercises by CHRISTINE Boyp. 
The Head Teacher says :—“‘ A useful and interesting reader.” 


THE TEMPLE. MOLIERE. 


Edited by Prof. FREDERICK SPENCER, M.A. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net ; leather, 28. net. 
Each volume with Photogravure Frontispiece, Preface, Notes, and Glossary. 
NEW VOLUME. 


Les Femmes Savantes. 
Previous VOLUMES :— 
Le Médecin malgré lui. Les Précieuses Ridicules. 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. L’Avare. 
Les Fourberies de Scapin. Le Misanthrope. 
SPECIAL SCHOOL EDITIONS of:— 
Les Précieuses Ridicules. 15. "¢-. 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 15. 3d. net. 


RIPPMANN’S PICTURE YOCABULARY. 


First Series. French or German. Now READY. 
Price 18. net per vol. 
The School World says :—‘‘ A splendid idea, well carried out.’ 


Second Series. French or German. (Nearly ready. 


A NEW SERIES, 


Edited by Prof. RIPPMANN, on the lines of 
DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 
FIRST VOLUMES. 
DENT’S LATIN PRIMER. 
By E. S. Forster, M.A. Fully Illustrated. 18, net. 
For children who commence Latin early. 
The Educational Times says :—‘‘ The graduation of the matter is very care- 
fully worked out . . . the little book is excellently done.” 
DENT’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
By H.W. Atkinson, M.A., and J.W. E. Pearce, M.A. With 12 Coloured 
Illustrations. By M. E. Durnam. Third and Revised Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 
The Schoolmaster says :—‘‘ A unique book... it represents a wonderful 
stride made in teaching Eain 


Please write for Educational Catalogues, post free from J. M. DENT & GO., i Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.G. 
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America in connexion with the Mosely Commission in January. The 
following have joined the staff during the course of the year :—Miss Craig, 
Oxford English Honour Schools Class II. ; Miss Davies, M.A. London ; 
Miss Butler, B.Sc. London; Miss Braginton, Cambridge Mathematical 


Tripos, Class II. ; Miss Smith Shand, Mediæval and Modern Language | 


Tripos, Class I. 

BROOK GREEN, ST. PAUL’s GIRLS’ SCHOOL. —At the recent Found- 
ation Scholarship Examination held at St. Paul’s Girls’ School the 
successful candidates were Hilda Evans and Lilian Wilson. These 
scholarships exempt the holders from the payment of tuition fees. 

CANTERBURY, KING’s SCHOOL.—The scholarships have been 
awarded as follows:—Junior King’s Scholarships: C. J. Galpin, 
C. F. M. Ryan (for Mathematics), King’s School. Probationer King’s 
Scholarships: R. E. Gordon (Mr. Douglas, Malvern Link), P. P. 
Cottrell (King’s School), R. T. N. Norris (Junior King’s School), 
J. S. Hannah (Mr. Yule, Bedford’, H. A. L. Ostrehan (St. Michael’s 
College, Tenbury), A. H. Crowther (King’s School). Entrance 
Scholarships: R. E. Gordon (Mr. Douglas, Malvern Link), D. Hussey 
(Mr. Vaughan Wilkes, Eastbourne), H. C. Powell, for Mathematics 
(Mr. Lee, Forest Row), E. A. Squire (Cathedral School, Oxford). 
House Scholarships: H. A. L. Ostrehan (St. Michael's College, Ten- 
bury), R. W. Whittall (Mr. Lloyd, Winchfield), J. W. D. Hyde 
(Miss Lord, Malvern). 

CLIFTON ScHooL.—Clifton has carried off the following college 
scholarships :—C. W. Dixon, Major Exhibition in Classics, Balliol 
College, Oxford; HW. R. Williamson, Jodrell Scholarship, Queen’s 
College, Oxford; G. M. Paterson, Classical Scholarship, ‘Trinity 
College, Oxford; G. N. Wilson, Natural Science Scholarship, 
Jesus College, Cambridge ; F. Rounfeldt, Mathematical and Modern 
Language Scholarship, Christ’s College, Cambridge; C. L. Meyer, 
Natural Science Scholarship, Christ’s College, Cambridge; H. N. 
Tait, Mathematical Scholarship, St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
A striking portrait of Canon Glazebrook by W. Strang, A.R.A., has 
been placed in the Council Room by the side of those of Bishop 
Percival and Canon Wilson. Canon Wilson gave a lecture to the school 
on T. E. Brown’s poetry which will long be remembered. He kept 
his audience spellbound for half an hour with selections from ‘‘ Betsy 
Lee,” during which time we seemed to be listening to the original Tom 
Baines, telliog his story to his mates in the fo’c’stle. 

Dover CoLLeGe.—Entrance Scholarships have heen awarded as 
follows :—Wells, J. G. (Holmwood School, Freshfield), Robinson, 
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H. W. (Cherbourg, Malvern). Exhibitions: Harvey, J. L. (Garfield 
House, Stoke, Devonport), Halse, L. W. (Bedford House, Folke- 
stone). The Ashburton Shield (Bisley) was won by the Captain of VIII., 
Lieutenant W. Johnstone, and the cup given by officers of the Buffs 
for schools in the South-Eastern District. R.M.C. Entrance: D. S. 
Davison, H. F. Blackwood, G. S. Rusbridge. Royal Marines: 
G. H. V. Hathorn. Scholarships have been won at Oxford and 
Cambridge as follows :—R. H. Courtenay (Classics), Emmanuel, Cam- 
bridge; A. B. Champion (Classics), Jesus, Cambridge ; B. L. Hawes 
(Mechanics), Caius, Cambridge ; A. C. Hobson (Theology, exhibition), 
St. John’s, Oxford. Mr. C. E. Hudson, M.A., has left to become 
Head Master of Keswick. The Rev. M. L. Man, M.A., has been 
appointed chaplain and form master. H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
K.G., has accepted the office of President of the College, held by 
previous Lords Warden of the Cinque Ports. General Lord Methuen, 
K.C.B., &c., gave the prizes on October 13, the occasion being made 
memorable by the winning of the Ashburton Shield in July. 

EDGRASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE FOR GIRLS.—On 
“certificate day” a presentation was made to Miss Thomas, who is 
retiring after twenty years of service on grounds of health. Sir Walter 
Fisher presided, and the certificates were distributed by Archdeacon 
Burrows, who paid a warm tribute to the departing Head Mistress. 
Sir Walter, on behalf of the Council, presented to Miss Thomas a 
handsome tea service and books. 

ITAILEYBURY COLLEGE.—The following scholarships have been 
awarded :—Senior scholarships for boys in the school under sixteen : 
Classical—J. Burnaby, H. H. Gardiner, D. S McKenzie, H. B. 
Salmon ; Modern—F. H. Burnett, Fk. de S. Rideout. Junior Scholar- 
ships for all boys under fourteen: Classical—R. Dendy (Lawrence 
House, St. Anne’s-on-Sea), R. H. Lawson (Amesbury, Bickley Hall, 
Kent), G. R. Johnson (Mostyn House School, Parkgate), J. M. Round 
(Rosehill School, Banstead), H. C. S. Grubb (South Lodge, Lowes- 
toft), H. J. Goolden (Doon House, Westgate-on-Sea), J. Deedes (Mill 
Mead, Shrewsbury). Modern: G. J. Wellestey (Stoke Poges), W. D. 
Churcher (The Hall, Crossfield Road, Hampstead), C. H. Hunt (Dun- 
marklyn, Crowborough), A. H. Clarke (South Lodge, Lowestoft, and 
Haileybury), G. C. F. Ramsden (Blatchington Place, Seaford). 

HARROW, JOHN Lyon’s SCHOOL.—The Christmas prize distribution 
was held in the Public Hall, Harrow, on December 21. The meeting 
was presided over by Mr. A. K. Carlyon, J.P., C.C., High Sheriff of 
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CUSACK’S DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


WHITE STREET, FINSBURY STREET, and ROPEMAKER STREET, MOORFIELDS, LONDON, E.C. 
(TELEPHONE NO.: 3379 WALL.) 


Principal: Mr. J. CUSACK, LL.D. 


The following Classes, Oral and Correspondence, are at work, and New Students can now enter :— 
CERTIFICATE—1907 and 1908. L.L.A. ST. ANDREWS. Saturday. 
SCHOLARSHIP—1907 and 1908. Every day. L.L.A. ST. ANDREWS. Zvening. 


SCHOLARSHIP—1907 and 1908. Saturday. for National Froebel Union Cer- 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHERS. ‘saturday. KINDERGARTEN. l ae Enay na ohr 


CANDIDATES. Zvery day. A.O.P., L.0.P., F.C.P. 
OXFORD LOCAL—Senior and Junior. MATRICULATION, LONDON. £very day. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL Senior and Junior. 
penaga eE N a MATRICULATION, LONDON. Saturday. 
TEACHERS’ DIPLOMA. 


CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, ) Special Classes on Tuesday Evenings 
ARITHMETIC. for Cambridge Senior Local Students. 


—ıst, 2nd, and 3rd Class. \ SS a 


COMMERCIAL, DAY, and EVENING CLASSES. All Subjects. 
CIVIL SERVICE DAY CLASSES for MEN, BOY, GIRL, and WOMEN CLERKS. 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES for TEACHERS in COMMERCIAL LAW, BANKING and CURRENCY, 
METHODS AND MACHINERY OF BUSINESS, and ECONOMICS, on Saturdays. 


Students should apply at once for Prospectus and full particulars of the Classes they wish to enter. 
All applications to be addressed to Dr. CUSACK. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Ltd. 


PARALLEL GRAMMAR 


SERIES. 


Edited by Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Oxon., 


Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Birmingham University. 


Uniformity of Terminology and Uniformity of Classification are the distinguishing marks of this 


Series ; 
grammatical features in different languages. 


all the Grammars are conducted on the same plan, and the same terminology is used to describe identical 


Latin, English, Spanish, Dano-Norwegian, Welsh, Greek, French, and German. 


10-page Prospectus free. 
Publishers. 


ORA MARITIMA SERIES. 


Edited by Prof. M.. A. SONNBNSOHBIN, 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


The Greek War of Independence. A Greek Text for 
Beginners, with Notes, Exercises, Vocabularies, and Maps. By CHarces D. 
CHAMBERS, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

This book applies to Greek the methods which Prof. Sonnenschein has expounded 
in nis Ora Maritima and Pro Patria. It is assumed that pupils beginning Greek 
will have been learning Latin for at least two years. The story of the Greek War of 
Independence (1821-1827) is told with the use of only about 1,250 words, nearly all of 
which occur in Thucydides. 


Ora Maritima. 


Grammar and Exercises. 
cloth, 2s. 


Pro Patria. A Latin Story, being a Sequel to “Ora 
Maritima,” with Grammar and Exercises to the end of the regular Accidence. 
By Prof. E. A. SonNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Crown &vo, cloth, 2s. 


** Prof. Sonnenschein’s oor do not gild the pill. They merely make the pill 
a healthy one.’’—-Week's Survey. 


D.Litt. 


A Latin Story for Beginners, with 
By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Crown 8vo, 


Historic Links. Topographical Guides to the Reading 
of Histo By Doxotnura MacurreE, L.L.A. Witha Preface by Hupert HALL, 
of H.M Public Record Office. With 16 full-page IHustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


t The idea is a good one and it is well carried out." — Spectator. 
“An interesting, capitally illustrated book, well designed to supplement the 
ordinary histories of England.” — Scotsman. 


The Science of Common Life. A Theoretical and 
Practical Text-Book for Students in Secondary, Domestic, Economy, and Rural 
Schools. By Jonn Corrock, B.Sc. (Lond.), F.I.C., F.C.S. With 76 Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Medallions from Early Florentine History. By 
Esty Unperpown (‘‘ Norley Chester”), Author of ‘* Stories from Dante,” &c. 
Imp. 16mo, 5s. net. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE BIJOU SERIES. 
Anthology of French Poetry. By FREDERICK Law- 


TON, M.A. Pott 8vo, rs. 6d. net, cloth; 2s. net, leather. 


Browning’s Sordello. A Commentary. By K. M. 


Loupon. Pott 8vo, rs. 6d. net, cloth ; 2s. net, leather. 


The Child and the Curriculum. 


Dopp, M.A. Crown 8vo, 23. 6d. 


Life and Manners. A Volume of Stories suitable for 
the Moral Instruction of Children. By F. J. Goutp. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


By CaTHERINE I, 


Keys to the Latin and German Readers and Writers may be had by Teachers direct from the 


NEW VOLUME OF THE LIBRARY OF 
PHILOSOPHY. 
Thought and Things, Vol. I.; or, Genetic Logic. 


By James Mark BaLowin, Ph.D., Hon. D.Sc., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 275 pages, 
ros. 6d. net. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE NEW OLASSICAL 
LIBRARY. 


Edited by Dr. BMIL RBICH. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. 6d. net, each. 


5. Herodotus. Books I.-III. Translated by G. W. 


HARRIS. 


6. An Alphabetical Encycl opeedia of the Insti- 
tutions, Persons, Events, &c., of Ancient History and Geography. 


By the EDITOR. 
The Girls’ School Yearbook. (Public Schools.) 


The First Annual Issue, under the direction of the Editors of the ‘' Public 
Schools Yearbook," is now ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEARBOOK FOR 1907. 


Eighteenth Year of Issue. 
2s. 6d. net; post free, 2s. 10d. 


Fifth Annual Issue, 1907. 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEARBOOK. 
Price 6s. net. 


The Student's Hygiene. By | ERNEST Evans, of the 
Technical School, Burnley rown 8vo, 3s. 6d 
An Elementary Text-Book of Botany. By Dr. 


Sipney H. Vines, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Sherardian Professor of Botany in the 
University of Oxford. 483 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 9s. 


STANDARD PLAYS FOR AMATEUR PERFORM- 
ANCES IN GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 


Arranged, Edited, and Annotated by ELsie Focerty. Illustrated by many 
Costume Plates, &c., 2s. 6d. each net. Also separately without the Illustrations 


6d. each net. 
Shakespeare = = As You Like It. 
The Princess. 


Tennyson - - = 
Alkestis. 


Euripides - = =- 
Sophocles - Antigone. 


Scenes from the Great Novelists. 


NEW AND REVISED EDITION OF 


THE CYCLOPÆDIA OF EDUCATION. 


Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LIMITED, 25 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
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Middlesex. The school Rambling and Lecture Society have arranged 
the following fixtures for the coming term :—Jannary 30, visit to the 
Harrow Gas Works ; February 2, lecture, ‘f Colour,” by Mr. J. Martin ; 
February 16, lecture, “ Normandy,” by Mr. R. V. N. Hopkins, B.A. ; 
February 27, City ramble, Liverpool Street to Ludgate Circus ; March 2, 
lecture, ‘f The Charms of Japan,’ Mr. T. R. Bridgwater (Barrister-at- 
Law); March 16, a series of papers on the Bisley Camp, by six of the 
boys who were present at that camp; March 28, visit to South Ken- 
sington Museum (Chemical Department). 

KIRKBY LONSDALE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—On November 16, 1906, 
was the prize distribution by Rev. J. Harrison Barbon—the oldest 
‘old boy” of the school. He gave interesting reminiscences of 
the school as it was sixty years ago. Dr. Burnett (Head Master), 
Rev. W. Lyde, and Mr. G. Gilkes (Chairman of Westmoreland County 
Council) also spoke. The pupils gave a performance of Wallace’s 
opera ‘‘ Maritana” to a crowded audience in the Institute Hall, 
Kirkby Lonsdale. 

RAMSGATE, ST. LAWRENCE COLLEGE.—The South Eastern College 
will henceforth be known as St. Lawrence College, St. Lawrence-on- 
Sea, Ramsgate. No change has been made in the control, constitution, 
and working of the school, which is a Church of England public school. 

READING HiGH SCHOOL.—The annual distribution of prizes and 
the inauguration of the new buildings of the Reading High School took 
place on Monday, December 10. The chair was taken by the Bishop 
of Oxford, and the prizes were distributed by her Grace the Duchess of 
Wellington. The Rev. H. B. Gray, D.D., Warden of Bradfield 
College ; the Ven. W. A. Fearon, D.D., Archdeacon of Winchester ; 
Mr. W. Whitaker Thompson, Chairman of the Church Schools’ 
Company; the Rev. W. C. Eppstein, D.D., Head Master of Reading 
School, and others accompanied Miss Musson on to the platform. 
Proceedings opened by the Bishop of Oxford calling on Miss Musson 
to read the Head Mistress’s report. The year’s results included nine 
successes in the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations (two of the 
candidates obtaining Distinction), ten in the Oxford Local Examina- 
tions, and two Full Honours Certificates in the Examination of the 
Royal Drawing Society of Great Britain and Ireland. The Bishop of 
Oxford having delivered a short address, the Duchess of Wellington 
presented the prizes. 

SEDBERGH, BALIOL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The annual dramatic 
entertainment of this school was held on December 1, when the pupils 
acted a play called ‘* The Viking’s Captive,” adapted by B. Skeat, Ph. D., 
from a melodrama entitled ‘“ Revenge ; or, Woman's Love,” by Prof. 
Stephens, of Copenhagen. This drama, published in 1857, was 
accompanied by his original music, consisting chiefly of adaptations of 
old Scandinavian airs. The chants of the priests, in particular, were 
such as in heathen times formed part of the temple worship at Upsala, 
The scene of the play is partly in England and partly in Norway, during 
the reign of Fric the Victorious (historically King of Sweden), and of 
the English King Athelstane, about the year 940. The Norwegian 
peasant costumes were copied from those worn at the present day in the 
Saetersdal, South Norway, consisting of a full white blouse and black 
tunic, edged with bands of red and green, and a black handkerchief 
with richly embroidered ends tied over the hair. The dance, ‘* Veva 
Vadmal,” from the same district, represents the different processes of 
weaving, throwing the warp, threading the shuttle, winding the 
thread, &c. The early English costumes of the bower-maidens were 
carried out respectively in pale blue and silver, and in pink outlined 
with crimson, and their graceful fancy dances were designed by Miss 
C. Moore, of Manchester. The instrumental music consisted mainly of 
pieces by Grieg and other Scandinavian composers. 

St. Mary’s HALL, BaicHtTon.—The Catherine Dighton Exhibition 
was awarded in September to Sylvia Reed. Ethel Woollatt, First Class 
Honours with Distinction in Religious Knowledge, Cambridge Higher 
Local ; the Elliott Scholarships have been awarded to Winifred Smith 
and Dorothy Cross, the Babington to Joy Wanstall, the Snowdon Smith 
Scholarships to Hilary Hunt, Lucy Raynor, and the Nellie Jones to 
Annie Hlazledine. The seventicth anniversary of the founding 
of the school by the Rev. Henry Venn Elliott was celebrated on 
October 25, when the sermon was preached at St. Mary's Church 
by the Rev. Bishop Montgomery. The prizes were distributed in the 
afternoon by Mrs. Wilberforce in the presence of a large number of 
old pupils and friends of the school. It was with the greatest sorrow 
that the news was received in November of the death of the former 
Principal, Miss Christina Macdowall Birrell. During her tifteen years 
of headship she had raised the Hall to the standard of a thoroughly 
efficient public school, and by her great powers of sympathy and 
appreciation and her devotion to duty won the affection and reverence 
of a large number of girls, many of whom, after they left school, con- 
tinued to look to her for guidance and counsel. 

WELLINGTON COLLEGE.—Open scholarships for 1906 have been 
awarded as follows :—Special Classical Scholarship, value £80, B. E. 
Nicolls (from Mr. E. H. Parry, Stoke Poges, Slough). Scholarship on 
the Modern Side, value £50, to which is added the Robert Henry 
Wentworth Hughes Scholarship, value £15, H. R. Lupton (from Mr. 
P. Christopherson, Locker’s Park, Hemel Hempstead). Scholarship on 
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Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


EPOCHS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By J. C. STOBART, 


Assistant tacts at Merchant Taylors’ School. 
Crown 8vo. With Notes and Glossary. 1s. 6d. each. 


This is a series of nine volumes, the objects of which may be said to be threefold : 
first, to teach the history of our literature in a rational and orderly manner ; 
second, to illuminate the history of England by exhibiting the thoughts of its men of 
letters in their own words; and, third, to display, as if ina gallery, some specimens 
of the inheritance into which every reader of English has entered. 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 
THE CHAUCER EPOCH - 


Ready. 


j I. THE SPENSER EPOCH - œ Ready. 
» HI. THE SHAKESPEARE EPOCH - Ready. 
ve IV. THE MILTON EPOCH - = Ready. 
oy V. THE DRYDEN EPOCH - - - Ready. 
‘i VI. THE POPE EPOCH -e e œ Ready. 
» VIL THE JOHNSON EPOCH o In the Press. 
» VII. THE WORDSWORTH EPOCH. 

bs IX. THE TENNYSON EPOCH. 


Dr. F. W. G. Foat, City of London College :—*' I have never, I think, spent 
more time or more pleasurably i in looking through a specimen than I have upon the 
‘Shakespeare Epoch.’ As a class-book it marks a distinct advance in the arrange- 
ment and presentation of the important matter ; and asa model of artistic selection 
it keeps a front place with the best. Iam recommending the series to my Inter. Arts 
Classes here.” 


ARNOLD'S LECTURES FRANCAISES. 


Four vols. Books Í. and II. Edited and Arranged by Jetta S. Wotrr. 
Books III. and IV. Edited and Arranged by M. A. GrEroTHWOHL, Litt. D. 
Illustrated with Reproductions of Paintings by French Artists. Book I.. 18. 3d. ; 
Books II., HI, IV., 18. 6d. each. [Just ready. 

The intention of this series is to supply choice extracts from French writers and 
poets either as a substitute for, or as a complement to, the reading of the prescribed 
texts. The variety of the sources whence the selections have been drawn should add 
both to their value as “‘unseens” and to their interest as representative specimens 
of French style from ‘‘le grand siecle” down to the present day. 


ARNOLD’S MODERN FRENCH BOOK |. 


Edited by H. L. HUTTON, M.A., 
Chief Modern Languages Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 


viii+ 198 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


Cooke Tiranie ances II. in the Press.) 


DE L'ANGLETERRE. 


By Madame de STAEL. Translated by W. G. HARTOG. 


With Notes, Introduction, and Exercises. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A Modern French Grammar in Ñ rench for English Students. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE A L’USAGE 
DES ANGLAIS. 


Par E. RENAULT, 
Ancien Etudiant à la Sorbonne; Bachelier de ' Enseignement Spécial; 
Oficier d' Académie ; Assistant Lecturer at the University of Liverpool. 


vili+ 353 pages. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


ARNOLD’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC. 


By J. P. KIRKMAN, M.A., and J. T. LITTLE, M.A., 
Assistant Masters, Bedford Grammar School. 


vill + 184 pages. an or without Answers, 18. 


A SECOND GEOMETRY BOOK. 


J. G. HAMILTON, B.A., 


Lecturer in ae at the Frocbel Educational Institute and at 
the Stockwell Training College, and 


F. KETTLE, B.A., 
Head Master of the Clapham School. 


viii +300 pages. With or without Answers, 3s. 6d. 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 & 43 Maddox Street, W, 
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The “ENGLAND” Series of POETRY BOOKS. 


For the Study, by Reading and Recitation, of 


Patriotism, Nature, and Character. 


Selected and Annotated by W. J. GLOVER, Head Master of Frome Boys’ School. 


Copyright Poems (by permission) by the Poet Laureate; Messrs. A. C. Swinburne, T. Watts Dunton, and Rodyard Kipling; 
Sir Lewis Morris, Sir Rennell Rodd, Sir F. H. Doyle, Sir A. C. Doyle; Archbishop Trench; Bishop How; and Messrs. R. Bridges, 
A. Dobson, W. E. Henley, J. Halsham, Bret Harte, H. Newbolt, F. Palgrave, F. Richardson, L. M. Watt. 

Poems (not Copyright) by other Writers, from Shakespeare to Tennyson. 


e 
England! (Patriotic Addresses.) 


New Selections ! HISTORY... e aes \eneland’s Great. (Men and Women.) 
(English Deeds. (In Peace and War.) 
NATURE ... .. English Pictures. (Scenery, Birds, Flowers, Gc.) 
New Plan! CHARACTER ... PoR Thoughts. (Ideals.) 


THE SENIOR BOOK. IN TERMEDIATE BOOK. THE JUNIOR BOOK. 


Each 64 pp., Bere: 3d. 


The selections have been made with the view of correlating the children’s study of Recitation, Patriotism, History, and Nature, by giving an 
acquaintance with, and stimulating a desire to win a fuller knowledge of, some of the gems of English Poetry—‘' to enrich the mind with a store of 
beautiful thoughts beautifully expressed "'—and thus train a loving, thoughtful patriotism of heart and brain, and to develop an appreciative con- 
tenting love of Nature. 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOKS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND.. 


The Largest Stock in London of 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 


BOOKS FOR ALL EXAMINATIONS, 
AT ABOUT HALF-PRICE, OR LESS. 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. BOOKS BOUGHT. 
ALL ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1864) 
104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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the Modern Side, value £30, as ineligible for £50 scholarship, P. R. 


Hardinge (from Mr. A. H. Trollope, Tyttenhanger Lodge, St. Albans). 
Scholarships on the Modern Side, value £50, P. Grant (Wellington 
College, late of Mr. J. S. Norman’s, The New Beacon, Sevenoaks) ; 
D. M. Thompson (Wellington College, late of Mr. C. J. M. Wanton’s, 
The Towers, Crowthorne); elected to a scholarship on the classical 
side, value £30, L. Lacey Smith (Mr. S. Johnson, Downs End, Ash- 
stead). . Elected to scholarships on the Modern Side, value £30, G. H. 
Latham (Wellington College, late of Rev. .\. H. G. Creed, Crondall) ; 
R. L. Haggard (from Mr. G. W. Gruggen, Hinwick House, near Well- 
ingborough). 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—A, T. Toynbee has won the Senior Balliol 
Scholarship; J. Day has won an Engineering Scholarship at Caius ; 
R. H. Fenler has been given a Minor Mathematical Scholarship at 
Trinity, Cambridge; and E. T. Bather a History Scholarship at Clare. 
The new College roll is as follows :—R. Gleadowe, H. Wade-Gery, 
C. H. Bewley, C. W. Bickmore, B. Dumas, R. Heathcote. The 
Sixteen Club have discussed English foreign policy at their last two 
meetings. The annual concert took place on December 17. The 
chief features of the programme were Wesley's * In Exitu Israel” and 
Mozart’s motett ‘‘ Splendente Te.” 

WORCESTER HIGH ScCHOOL.—On November 26 the Rev. Canon 
Wilson distributed the prizes and certificates, and gave an interesting 
address on ‘‘ The Characteristics of a good School, and, in particular, 
of a good High School.” Six girls received Joint Board Higher Cer- 
tificates or Letters with two Distinctions in English ; and twelve Lower 
Certificates, with thirty-five First Classes. From the Association for 
Plain Needtework there were thirty-four First Class Certificates and 
fourteen prizes ; from the Royal Drawing Society fifty-three Honour 
Certificates; and from the R.A.M. and R.C.M. Associated Board two 
Local and twelve School Certificates. There were, besides, twenty- 
five Distinction Certificates for the Diocesan Examination in Religious 
Knowledge. On October 27, and again on November 1, the Sixth 
Form acted scenes from Tennyson’s ‘* Princess,” with help from some 
of the staff, and the entr'acte songs were sung by an Old Girl. The 
refinement of the acting and the beauty of the mise-en-scène elicited 
great admiration from the large audience of parents and friends. 

WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—Five entered for the examination held 
in November by the National Society of French Teachers in England ; 
all passed. A. Sandford and M. Wolley Dodd gained the eleventh 
and twelth places in Section A and were mentioned as ‘‘ accessits ý 


to the prize winners. Of the prizes open to all sections, M. Wolley 
Dodd gained the one offered by ‘* D’ Entente Cordiale ” Anglo-French 
Society for the best translation of French into English, gaining 73 out of 
a possible 75 marks; P. Brierly came next with 71. Miss R. Bradshaw 
is leaving. On December 15 the distribution of certificates took place. 
Sir John Wolfe Barry, K.C.B., F.R.S., took the chair, and (after 
a cantata, sung by the school) spoke of the great success the 
school had achieved this year in having won a greater number of 
Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificates than any other of the 
seventy-six girly’ schools competing. Dr. David Duncan, late Director 


‘of Public Instruction in Madras, then presented the sixteen whole and 


eighteen half certificates gained. He laid stress on the fact that, by the 
cultivation of their higher faculties, girls are rendered not less, but far 
more, fit to take up the common duties of life. Mrs. Micholls gave away 
the gold thimbles earned by those who had qualified during the year 
in plain needlework, and Mrs, A. Vernon, the Mayoress of Wycombe, 
gave away fifiy needlework certificates awarded by the London 
Institution for the Advancement of l’lain Needlework. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Prizes of half a guinea are awarded to “ Homullus,” 
* Salopia,” “ Tau,” and “ Veritas.” 

The entries last month were far below the average; but, though 
there were no brilliant versions, the general quality was higher than 
usual, and several excluded for want of space were as good, or nearly 
as good, as those printed. With five ditferent subjects classification 
was not possible. Brief comments will suffice. 

I. ‘‘ My dear father used to say to me” is adequately rendered by 
nate. Vetus is a classic, vetusta hackneyed. The French epigrams 
were few and poor. 

2. There were many excellent versions. We add one in a different 
metre by Munro. Our attention has been called to an admirable 
version in Greek elegiacs (Archer Hind’s ‘‘ Translations into Greek 
Verse and Prose”). 

(Continued on page 60.) 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate 
charges, of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. These Hotels have 


Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every floor, 


Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. . . 


Fireproof Floors, Perfect Sanitation, Telephone, Night Porters. Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to 5s. 6d. Full Tariff and Testimonials on 


application. 


ALSO UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 


Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d'hôte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. 


ESMOND HOTEL 


1 MONTAGUE STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


This TEMPERANCE HOTEL adjoins the British Museum, and is exceptionally quiet and economical. 


BEDROOMS from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per night. 


Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 


Telegraphic Addresses :— 


Kingsley Hotel, | 
** BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” 


Thackeray Hotel, 
“ THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


| Esmond Hotel, 
** AGROUP, LONDON.’ 
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WORKS BY JOHN CARROLL. 


Pattern Drawing and Design. 
The Application of Geometrical Drawing to the Construction of Ornament and 
the Planning of Patterns. Crown 8vo, cloth. 1s. 64. 


Practical Geometry for Art Students. 


New and Enlarged Edition. Brought down to the latest requirements. 
Strongly bound in cloth. ls, 6a 


Key to Carroii’s Geometry. 1s. 6d. 


Freehand Drawing of Foliage, Fiowers, 


and Fruit. 
Consisting of 24 Reproductions of Photographs from Nature by Wm. J. 
CARROLL. Arranged in graduated order, with directions to the Student, and 
Illustrated by 46 Analytical Diagrams of Construction by JOHN CARROLL. 
is. 6d. 


Freehand Drawing cf Ornament. 
Consisting of 24 Photographic Reproductions of Examples of Flat Ornament 
and 66 Analytical Diagrams of Construction, designed and arranged in graduated 
order, with directions to the Student as to the method of proceeding. Demy 4to 
(11 by 8 ins.) In stiff wrapper. 18. 6d. 


WORKS BY F. F. LYDON. 


Nature Lessons with the Blackboard. 
Crown 440o, stiff boards, cloth back. 3g. net (postage 44.). 

This work consists of 43 lessons and 42 full-size plates (printed white on black), 
representing blackboard illustrations, with Introduction and directions for drawing. 
The lessons deal with Plant Life, Insect Life, and the Comparison of Animals, and 
form a complete course of object lessons in Nature Study. Prospectus, with 
specimen plate, free on application. 


Floral Design in Colour. 


In two sets. Price 18, 6A, net per set (postage 24.). 


Demy 4to (t1 by 8 ins.). In stiff wrapper. 


Catalogue of School Books, Stationery, and General School 
Supplies post free on application. 


BURNS & OATES, LTD., 


28 Orchard Street, London, W. 


IDOLA PULPITORUM : 


Pitfalls of the Practical Teacher. 


This Series of Articles commenced in 
the November issue of the The Journal 
of Education. 


INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE, 


By PROFESSOR JOHN ADAMS appeared November, 
1906. 
[Copy of this number can be sent post free for 8d.] 


CLASSICS, 
By H. G. HART, sometime Head Master of 


Sedbergh, appeared December, 1906. 
[Copy of this number can be sent post free for 812d. ] 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THOMAS MURBY & CO.’S 


Educational Publications. 


Teachers are respectfully 
requested to write for eur Gata- 
Iégue before making out their 
requisitions for the new term. 


JUST OUT. 
ENGLISH LESSONS. 


Book I. By ALSONIA. 112'pp. demy 8vo. 
2s.; paper covers, ls. 6d. 


The Alsonia Series of the books entitled ‘‘ English Lessons "’ 
is intended and designed especially for teaching English to 
foreigners, either in England or abroad, both in the Schools and 
Private Lessons, for Adults and for Children, that they may speak 
the Language, and read and write it correctly. 


A MANUAL ON ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION. 


By J. LoGan. Price 1s. 6d. 


DODD’S ALGEBRA FOR BEGIN- 
NERS. 


Revised and Enlarged. Price 1s.; with Answers, ls. 6d. 


DODD’S MENSURATION FOR 
BEGINNERS. 


Price 1s.; with Answers, ls. 4d. 


HOBBS’S ARITHMETIC OF ELEC- 
TRICAL MEASUREMENTS. 


Twelfth Edition. With numerous Examples fully worked. 
Enlarged and Revised. Cloth, 1s. 


MURBY’S SCRIPTURE MANUALS. 


6d. each. I. Samuel; I. and II. Kings; St. Mark; 
St. Luke. Church Catechism, &c. (See Catalogue). 
Common Prayer, ls. 


ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. 


Cloth boards, with Index and Maps. 296 pages, Is.; the 
same, with Biographical Appendix and Questions, 372 pages, 
ls. 6d. 

Adopted by the Edinburgh and other Scottish Education Committees. 


‘t There can scarcely be a better book of its kind. '— Practical Teacher. 


SKERTCHLY’S PHYSICAL GEO- 
GRAPHY. 


Thirty-fourth Edition. 
ls. cloth. 


MELDOLA’S CHEMISTRY. 


Sixth Edition. Price 2s, ` 
And other Science Books. See Catalogue. 


Cloth bound, 


Revised by J. H. HOWELL, B.A. 


LONDON : 6 BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET. STREET, Œ.C. 
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3. Expansion into a quatrain is almost essential to preserve at once 
the force and the beauty of Musset’s couplet. 

4. Acommon fault in rendering Goethe’s epigram was to impart a 
Christian sentiment—thus : 


“ And if God’s grace dwelt not within.” 
It is pantheistic, or, if you like, theistic, as is Wordsworth. 


We acknowledge competitions from the following :—Hilly, Hector, 
Novice, Tau, M.C., Humilis, Ganges, Wake, Irrafil, XXX, Klit, 
Rolobo, Fortes et Fidelis, Five Peaks, M.F., La Harpe, Brennus, 
Charis, Agricola, Nessko, Tigellius, Gibeonite, R.M., Cosy, L.M.L., 
Saw-See, Altnacoile, A.B.C., Merch Megan, E.H.O., Spasm, Snow- 
flake, S.R.O., L. Britton, Caradoc, Mollis, A.G.J., Penmynydd, 
Fox, Veritas, Fourmi, Hoffnung, Patient, Russia, Thel, E. H. Tipple, 
Wilts, W.G.M., A.P.W., M.G.M.M., Ilex, Roggenfeld, Nougat, 
Chrysanthemum, Homullus, Mediæval, Wilts, Mater, S.O., Gorboduc, 
Stella, Fis, Herga, Poe, Vevey, A.L., Spem gregis, Undine, Vector, 
Adrian, Vetus, 5.L.A., Talpa, M.E.R., Cholos, Nuda, P.R., Rus, 
Garden City, White, Tibia, Mollie, Wain, ‘L. V. 


My dear father used to say to me: ‘‘ Do you want to get at new 
ideas? Read old books. Do you want to find old ideas? Read 
new books.’’—(Letters of Robert, first Earl of Lytton.) 


Saepe mihi genitor : Scriptoribus utere priscis 
Si nova vis ; si vis non nova, volve novos. 
HOMULLYS. 
Sic pater : An, nova vis? scriptores perlege priscos. 
Tene vetusta iuvant ? perlege, nate, novos. 


ROEBUCK. 
Haec genitor : Nova vis? antiquos inspice libros ; 
Vis antiqua ? libros i pete, nate, novos. N. F 
Vis nova, mi fili? Veterum monumenta revolve. 
Decantata placent? Charta legenda nova est. A 
Veux-tu la nouveauté? me disait feu mon père, 
Cherche les anciens, mon fils, c'est ton affaire. 
Te faut-il le banal ? lis la brochure d'hier. we 


DURING THE HOLIDAYS 


(Awarded BRONZE MEDAL of the ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 
School Hygiene Exhibition, 1905.) 


FLORIGENE is an Economic, Odourless, Hygienic, Air-Purifying, 
Time- and Labour-Saving, and FLOOR-Preserving PREPARATION, 
easily and quickly applied to all Wood, Linoleum, Cork- 
Matting, and other Floors, for 


ABSORBING & FIXING DUST & DIRT 


in SCHOOLS & LABORATORIES 


(where it is generally applied during the holidays, or term 
if preferred, three times a year only ; the effect of each application 
lasting 2 to 4 months, or longer). 


Also GOVERNMENT, MUNICIPAL, and other BUILDINGS. 


No scrubbing or damping of floors necessary; only hard 
broom, when the sweepings roll and are not redistributed. Books, 
furniture, apparatus, &c., seldom require dusting 
or cleaning. For particuiars, reports, and testimonials, write 


te *DUST-ALLAYER’ v. 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Contractors to Lords of Admiralty, H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


TO SCHOOLMASTERS. 


READY SHORTLY. 
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Sound, sound the clarion ! fill the fife, 
To all the sensual world proclaim : 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.—(Scott.) 


Eia agite, aera canant, accendat tibia Martem; 
Vulgus iners discat quid tuba dira velit. 

Scilicet una dies factis cumulata superbis 
Aequiparat saeclum quod sine laude fluit, 


Aere fac horrifico et rauco clangore tubarum, 
Vox Epicuream personet acris haram ; 
Praestat Achilleis horam celebrasse triumphis 


Quam Pylium ignota vivere sorte senem. HOMULLUS. 


Martem accende, ferox tubicen ; quin surgitis, heia, 
Intabescentes quos hara segnis alit. 
Morte cita factisque imitari praestat Achillem 


Vivere quam Pylium, sed sine laude senem. SALOPIA. 


Aera sonent, sonet arguto cava buccina flatu ! 
Audiat haec omnis grex, Epicure, tuus : 
Est melior quam si sine nomine Nestora vivas 


Laudibus innumeris una referta dies. TAU. 


Buccina det flatus, sonitum det tibia ; cuncto 
Hoc profer Epicuri choro: 
Una dies superat longum sine nomine saeclum 
Crebris referta gloriis. H. A. J. MUNRO. 


Une immense espérance a traversé la terre ; 
Malgré nous vers le ciel il faut lever les yeux.—(Musset.) 


The world is thrilling with the glorious birth 
Of hope new-sent ; 
Despite ourselves, our gaze, forsaking earth, 
Toward heaven is bent. CHRYSANTHEMUM. 


A hope unbounded o’er the earth has passed ; 
Despite ourselves, our eyes are heavenward cast. 
VERITAS. 
Lo in the East has dawned the sun of hope ; 
A rainbow spans the skies, 
And in our own despite to heaven’s broad cope 
We lift our eyes. Bs Ss 
(Continued on page 62.) 
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Wir’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 
Wie konnten wir das Licht erblicken ? 
Lebt’ nicht in uns des Gottes eigne Kraft, 
Wie könnte uns das göttliche entziicken ?—(Goethe.) 


lorsque les vannes sont ‘levées. Elle coulait entre les branches, filtrait 
dans les feuilles, dévalait les pentes herbues, faisait refluer de partout 
Yobscurité. Une transparence illuminait les fourrés; les feuilles 
criblaient le jour de taches glauques ; les troncs demi-gris ressemblaient 
a des prêtres couverts de leurs ¢toles dans l'encens des processions. Et 


Were there not light within the eye, petit a petit le ciel se lama de tons d’argent neuf, 


No sun for us in heaven wculd shine; 
Nor could man know Divinity, 


7 
n 


Had he no spark of the Divine. A Prizeof £ if pe j f£ 
i : rize of 4,1, and four Prizes to the amount of £1, are 
o Sees pata $ offered for the best solutions of the following Literary 
€ ? Dg parm * 
And God-like deeds could never win us Puzzles : 
Lived not a living God within us. W. G. M. 1. **L’exactitude de citer est un talent beaucoup plus rare qu’on ne 
Were not the eye aglow with light, le pense.” — Identify quotation, and give not more than five instances 
To us no gleam of light would shine ; a l'appui. i sult 
Were there not in us God’s own living might 2. ** Le plus beau livre qui soit sorti de la main des hommes, car 
How could we e'er be rapt with aught divine? l'Evangile n’en vient pas.” —Of what book was this said and by whom, 
VERITAS. and who was the author ? 


3. Name the best three unrimed lyrics in English. 

4. What were (1) the riddle that baffled Homer, (2) the riddle of 
death that Thebes knew, (3) the riddle of the world ? 

5. Name in order of merit (1) the best three biographies or memoirs, 
(2) the best three novels or romances, published last year. 


6. Draw up the terms of a reasonable compromise between the pub- 
lishers and the Zzmes Book Club. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from Ferdinand Faber :— 


Une fraîcheur monta de la terre et tout à coup le silence de la nuit 
fut rompu. Un accord lent, sourd, sortit de l'horizon, courut sur le 
bois, traina de proche en proche, avec une douceur d’assoupissement, 
puis mourut dans un froissement de jeunes feuilles: Péenorme silence 
recommenca. Il y eut alors dans l'air comme une volonté de s’anéantir 
dans les profondeurs du sommeil. Les hêtres reprirent leur immobilité 
engourdie. Un calme noya les feuillages, les herbes, la vie qui s'attar- 
dait dans ombre påle. Pour un instant sculement. De nouveau, les 
rumeurs séleverent, plus hautes cette fois. La rigidité des formes 
dormantes fut secouée d’un frisson qui s’étendit, se posa sur les choses 
comme un attouchement de mains éparses, et la terre trembla. 

Le matin descendait. 

Des pointes d'arbres émergérent dans un commencement de clarté ; 
une blancheur envahissait le bas du ciel, et cette blancheur grandit, 
fut comme une échappce sur le jour qui attendait de lautre cote de la 
nuit. 

Une musique lointaine et solennelle ronflait à présent dans l'épaisseur 
des taillis. La clarté prenait des élargissements d’eau qui s'épand, 


a 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be requircd to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by Fanuary 16th, 
addressed “Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C?’ BLEE 

Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of “ Essays, Afock Essays, and Character Sketches." 


bes Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. sero years) 


Propriotors: Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH. 
Offices—34 Bedford Street, Strand, and 22 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 


Head Mistresses and Principals of Public and Private Schools desirous of engaging for the Term 
commencing in January (1907) experienced and well qualified Teachers—Graduates or Undergraduates 
of the various Universities, Trained and Certificated Teachers, Music, Kindergarten, Foreign, and other Assistant Mistresses, 
Senior and Junlor, and who will state their requirements to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SmitH, will at once be 
placed in correspondence with @/igible candidates free of charge. To facilitate a speedy arrangement, full details as to 
the essential qualifications, the salary offered, and whether Resident or Non-resident should be stated. 


_ Head Mistresses and Principals will be at liberty to make use of Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH’s offices for the purpose of 
interviewing candidates at any time between the hours of 10 and 4 daily. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: “SCHOLASQUE, LONDON.” TELEPHONE: 7O21 GERRARD. 


Assistant Mistresses seeking Appointments for the Term commencing in Tanuary (1997) in Public or In Private 
Schools should apply at once to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH, who will forthwith furnish them with particulars of 
vacancies suitable to their requirements. Copies of testimonials should be sent, as also a statement as to qualifications, &c. Please see page 65 


for special notice as to January (1907) vacancies. 
Schools Transferred and Valued. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. Partnerships arranged. 


List of Boys’ and of Girls’ Schools for Saleand Partnerships sent gratis to intending purchasers, to whom no Commission will be 
charged. The Transfer Department is under the direct management of one of the partners of the firm. Please see page 5 for 
brief particulars of some of the Schools Messrs. Griffiths, Smith, Powell & Smith now have for Sale. 


ee 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 10. 


IANOFORTE AND HAR- 


MONY.—Mme. Epitn Bovucuton (Silver 
Medallist R.A.M.) receives and visits Pupils or is open 
to accept an Engagement as Non-resident MUSIC 
MISTRESS in a School. For terms apply—369 
Queen's Road, New Cross Gate, S.E. 


ATRON-HOUSEKEEPER. 


Domesticated, experienced in Sick Nursing, 
charge of Linen. Good Organizer. Fond of Children. 
Can teach Needlework, Dressmaking, Cookery. Two 

ears’ reference. orur capable. — 1,390 N, 
looper's, 13 Regent Street, London. Many others. 
List gratis. 


| requires Post in Girls’ School 


as Resident ASSISTANT MISTRESS. Draw- 

ing (Ablett's Teacher-Artist Certificate), elementary 

Music (Certificate), and Theory (Certificate).—Miss 
Eames, Linch, Midhurst, Sussex. 

LOWER 


INDERGARTEN or 


FORMS MISTRESS requires Non-resident 
Post in January. Trained and experienced. Higher 
Froebel Certificate. Ablett's Drawing. Botany, Swed- 
ish Drill, Needlework. Address J. E. W., Kemberton, 
Chiltern Road, Hitchin. : 


ORTICULTURE, &c.—Wanted, 

a Post as TEACHER or LECTURER in 
Horticulture, Botany, Sports, &c. Fullest 
tions (Gold Medallist Royal Horticultural 
Address—Miss L. Frencu, Meopham, Kent. 


ualifica- 
ollege). 


RINCIPALS warmly recommend 


their FRENCH MISTRESS. Certificated. 
Protestant. Aged 25. Accustomed to School routine. 
Takes great interest in Pupils. Good Music, Needle- 
work. Cyclist.—7,982 F, Hooper's, 13 Regent Street. 
Others. Printed List gratis. 


\ JANTED, by French Lady, Post 


in School or Family. Trained Académie des 
Beaux Arts, Paris. 8 years’ experience in English 
Schools. Prepares for Oxford Locals. Advanced 
Drawing, oh eg a Calder House 


School, Seascale, Cumberland. f 

AS SECRETARY, HOUSE- 
KEEPER, MATRON, or any position of 

trust.— Lady, middle-aged, experienced] seeks Post. 

Miss TurviLLg, South Brink),Wisbech. 
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FUST PUBLISHED. 


DAYS BEFORE HISTORY. 


H. R. HALL, with a Preface by J. J. Finpray, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Education in the University of Manchester. With 
numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Is. 


Professor J. J. Findlay, M.A., writes in his Preface :—“ This story 
transplants the child to an epoch where men and women are themselves 
children—where the problems of life are the simple tasks of economic 
existence—food, shelter, clothing; it gives him a practical problem to 
achieve, to make pots for the food, to weave cloth for the tent; it gives 
him ideas for play, ideas that underlie all the great games in which 
mankind find recreation. I heartily welcome ‘ Days Before History’ on 
our children's behalf.” 


Professor W. BOYD DAWKINS, D.Sc., F.R.S., Author of " Early 
Man in Britain,” writes :—‘' The stery is excellent and true to the facts.” 


By 


“I consider it the best book of any kind used in this 
school.” —WmM. THOMSON, B.A., Hutcheson’s Girls’ 
Grammar School, Glasgow. 


Lessons in the Use of English. 


By MARY F. HYDE. 


SECTION I. First Three Years’ Work. 
Complete, 1s. 6d. 

SECTION II. Practical English Grammar, with Exercises in 
Composition. In 2 Parts, 1s. 3d. each; or, Complete, 2s. 6d. 


In 3 Parts, 6d. each; or, 


NEW SUPPLEMENTARY READERS 


To meet the Requirements of the Board of Education. 
Large crown 8vo, Is. 6d. each. 


Be VOLUME contains 256 Pages of Letterpress and at least 16 

Full-page Illustrations, including reproductions from the best 

works of Lord Leighton, Sir E. Burne-Jones, G. F. Watts, D. G. 
Rossetti, and other famous English and Continental Artists. 


Legends of Greece and Rome. 
Stories of Long Ago. By GRACE H. KUPFER, M.A. 


Favourite Greek Myths. 
By LILIAN STOUGHTON HYDE. 
Stories of Robin Hood 


And His Merry Outlaws. Retold from the Old Ballads by J. WALKER 


MCSPADDEN. ; 
“ This book ought to be widely used. Junior and middle forms will revel in it.” 
—School World. 


Stories of King Arthur 


And His Knights. Retold from Malory’s ‘*Morte Darthur."’ 
U. W. CUTLER. 

“Ir is wonderfully cheap at the price, and should find a wide circulation as a 
reading book in preparatory schools and the higher standards of elementary schools.” 
— The Journal of Education. 

Stories from Greek History. 


Retold from Herodotus by H. L. HAVELL, B.A., formerly Scholar of 
University College, Oxford. 


** More girls, as well as boys, will in the future know the fine stories of Greece if 
Mr. Havell’s book gets its due.” — Bookman. 
Stories from Wagner. 


By J.WALKER MCSPADDEN, Author of " Stories from Robin Hood,” &c. 
‘ An admirable and very welcome addition to the literature of the schoolroom.” 
—Spectater. 


Stories from Scottish History. 


Selected from Scott's “Tales of a Grandfather,” by MADALEN 
EDGAR, M.A. 


Britain Long Ago. 
Stories from Old English and Celtic Sources. Retold by E. M. 
WILMOT-BUXTON, Author of ‘* The Makers of Europe." 

Stories from Greek Tragedy. 
Retold by H. L. HAVELL, B.A. p 

Stories from Dickens. 

Selected by J. WALKER MCSPADDEN. 

Stories from the Earthly Paradise. 

Retold from WM. Morris by MADALEN EDGAR, M.A. 
Further volumes in active preparation. 


By 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., 15 York St., Covent Garden, W.C. . 


THE HEAD MASTERS’ CONFERENCE. 


HE Annual Conference of Head Masters of Public Schools was 
held at Malvern College on December 20 and 21, the Rev. S. R. 
JAMES presiding. The gymnasium—a fine room, with galleries on the 
two wings, had been fitted for the purpose; but on the first afternoon 
the Head Masters appeared as ‘‘insulae Ionio in magno,” and, though 
nearly a hundred guests sat down to dinner, the attendance, even at the 
second meeting, was limited. 
The PRESIDENT, after welcoming his guests, called on Dr. JAMES 
(Rugby) to move the first resolution : 


‘“ That this Conference welcomes the establishment of the Public 
Schools Association in Canada, and hopes that similar associations 
will be formed in other parts of the Empire.” 


Canada of all our colonies was at present the mostattractive to young men, 
especially of the class who came from our public schools. Unfortunately 
a large proportion of them were boys who, from idleness or want ot 
character, had failed at school, and thus brought discredit on their 
comrades of the better sort who had prospered. Hence this Associa- 
tion, started by fifty old public-school boys, many of them holding high 
positions in the colony, formed for mutual help and profit, and also 
with the object of getting the right sort of men to join them. For 
membership a high certificate of character was required, and to those 
who satisfied the test advice would be freely given and social introduc- 
tions. Public schools were defined as those recognized by the Head 
Masters’ Conference. The Association was warmly supported by Lord 
Strathcona, Dr. G. R. Parkin, and Mr. T. C. Brassey. The colony 
was eager to welcome desirable emigrants, and no less anxious to 
prevent the dumping of public-school failures. 

Mr. Moss (Shrewsbury) seconded. The Association was desirable 
not only for the colonies, but for the public schools themselves. The 
resolution was carried unanimously. 


The Teachers’ Register. 
Dr. Gow (Westminster) moved : = 


‘* That this Conference welcomes the amendment introduced by 
the House of Lords into section 25 of the Education Bill, and re- 
quests the Committee to continue negotiations for the maintenance 
of the teachers’ register in the manner proposed by that amendment.” 


He might seem after what had happened the previous night in the 
House of Lords to be flogging a dead horse ; but the horse was not quite 
so dead as it looked. It was true that the amendment to Section 25 of 
the Bill could not now be added to the Statute Book, but the reform it 
contemplated could still be carried out by other means. The Consult- 
ative Committee created by the Act of 1899, to whom the framing of a 
Register was committed, contained originally only three active teachers. 
It was hopelessly out of touch with the profession, and the Register it 
framed was received with indifference by the public schools, and was 
from the first unworkable. A legal question was raised at starting, and 
settled offhand by the Board of Education, whether the Register was 
bound to include all teachers. Hence Columns A and B, with their 
fatal social distinctions. The Board tried to bolster up the Register by 
inserting in schemes of schools that the head masters must be registered 
in Column B, but this clause they had had to abandon. In the four 
years that the Register had been in existence over ten thousand names 
had been placed on Column B, but of these not a tithe had a training 
qualification of any sort, and these were mostly women. The last 
Report of the Registration Council showed that the supply of teachers 
qualified under the permanent conditions was exhausted, and the 
Register would of itself have expired without the clause in this year’s 
Bill which pointed to its extinction. However, it occurred to some 
secondary teachers to see whether they could not take it in hand them- 
selves and pull it together. In June last a conference was held between 
representatives of the two Head Masters’ and the Head Mistresses’ As- 
sociations, and resolutions were passed referring the duty of forming and 
maintaining a Register to a professional Council of representatives of these 
three bodies, with power of co-option. The diferentia of the proposed 
Register was that a University degree should be enforced as the one 
qualification, and that training would be accepted in any secondary 
school rec: gnized for the purpose. The Board of Education showed 
itself not unfavourable to the scheme, but it was indicated that there 
was no chance of its acceptance unless the co-operation of the N.U.T. 
was secured. Accordingly in October last the same representatives met 


= seven delegates from the N.U.T. before whom the draft resolutions 


were laid. At the meeting the following clause was added :—‘* All 
teachers now registered on Column A who, apart from the requirement 
of service in asecondary school, would have been entitled to be registered 
on Column B shall be entitled to registration on the new Register on 
payment of one guinea.” It was also agreed to leave the constitution of 
the professional Council an open question. The resolutions would be 
submitted to the Conference at the private business meeting. Something 
would have to be done, and done quickly, as the present Kegister would 
expire next March. The Board of Education weuld be perfectly willing 
to consider their proposals; but, as the Education Bill had failed to pass, 
they would have to be carried out through the Con-ultative Committee. 
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Canon SWALLOW (Chigwell) seconded the resolution, and stated 
that the Committee of the I.A.H.M. concurred. The resolution was 
carried unanimously. 


_ Head Masters of Transferred Schools. 


Canon SWALLOW moved : 
“That this Conference desires to call the attention of the 
Board of Education to the possibility of grave injustice in cases 
where the school is transferred to a Local Authority.” 


He attached no blame to the Local Authorities. In taking over 
schools they often found that a change of head masters was desirable ; 
but in such cases the head master had a strong moral, though not a 
legal, claim to compensation. The Board of Education, however, 
held that six months’ notice was enough. In any new scheme for a 
transterred school a clause ought to be inserted compelling the 
governing body to grant to the suspended head master the equivalent 
of at least two or three years’ salary. The Local Authority, he was 
convinced, would welcome some compulsion in the matter. Canon 
Swallow quoted several very hard cases that had been brought to his 
notice, and, in particular, that of Mr. Tollitt, at Derby School—a case 
of such flagrant injustice that the representatives of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge had resigned their seats as a protest against the action of the 
Borough Council. 

Mr. GILSON (Birmingham) seconded the motion. It was the duty 
of the Conference to make a stand against the injustice that was being 
done to members of the profession less fortunate than themselves. 
The Bill of 1902 had altered the position of head masters in many of 
the secondary schools of the country. Hitherto they had heen virtually 
heads of private venture schools, depending on their own popularity 
for filling their schools; now they were salaried officials. The 1902 
Bill had been careful to safeguard the interests of administrative 
officers; his own gardener, who had been an attend ince officer, had 
been awarded ros. a month. A fortiori the head master who was 
disturbed in his office was entitled to compensation. 

Mr. CRADOCK-WATSON (Crosby) asked whether it was not a 
dangerous course to invite parliamentary interference? Were head 
masters Civil servants or the leaders of an independent profession ? 

The Rev. J. WENT (Leicester) said head masters desired to be re- 
lieved of the utterly distasteful business of bartering with the Local 
Authority. In cases where the endowment of a school was too small to 
allow of a pension the rates or the whisky money should be drawn upon. 

The Rev. H. W. Moss (Shrewsbury) said that there was a serious 
danger that the new Education Authorities would not take broad 
views of their duties, and think only of particular head masters and of 
the rates They did not see that they were endangering the future by 
diminishing the attractiveness of the profession. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. F. FLETCHER (Marlborough) then moved : 

‘That this Conference is of opinion that the system of Latin 
pronunciation recommended by the Classical Association should be 
adopted by all schools represented on the Conference with as 
little delay as possible.” 

He did not know whether the unanimity which hitherto had character- 
ized their proceedings would prevail on this subject. Personally he 
should be glad to see it carried without opposition, as the other resolu- 
tions had been carried. If he were asked why he did not include 
Greek, his reply would be that he did not think the reform of the pro- 
nunciation of Greek was at present so urgent as that of Latin. It might 
seem a small matter how they pronounced a dead language, but it was 
of importance that a boy should not be brought up to the age of four- 
teen using one kind of pronunciation and after that be taught to use 
another. A system of that kind lent force to the accusation that they 
dealt with Latin really as a dead, rather than as a living, language. The 
time had come when there should be uniformity of system in the educa- 
tion of boys from the age of nine onwards, and not only from the 
time when they left the public schools. He asked for uniformity 
first in the interest of the preparatory-school master, and next in the 
interest of the stupid boy; and it was most important that they should 
give some clear leading on the subject to the masters of preparatory 
schools. If they could secure uniformity in the old pronunciation, he 
should be prepared to accept that; but, whatever they did, let them all 
have the same system. This was an opportune time for dealing with 
the subject, as they had before them the recommendation from a repre- 
sentative body of English scholars, and to his mind it would be 
advisable to adopt this recommendation wholesale. He should be pre- 
pared to modify his motion to any extent to secure some measure of 
agreement, even if they stopped at uniformity in the case of the vowels. 

Mr. W. G. RUSHBROOKE (St. Olave’s) reminded the Conference 
that this subject had been before them for thirty years—since Dr. Abbott 
had first pleaded the cause of reform. Yet so little progress had been 
made that this year at Manchester he had heard Dr. Welldon appeal- 
ing to the Classical Association not to put a stumbling block in 
the way of new boys by forcing them to use the new pronunciation. 
The only difficulty at present was in the inertia or want of driving 
power on the part of the head master. A year ago the Assistant 
Masters’ Association had attempted to discover what systems were in use. 


Of the 104 schools from which answers were received 60 used the 
English pronunciation, 34 the reformed, and the remaining 10 either, 
according to the option of the form master. But in these 60 schools 
it was found that 23 of the head masters and the majority of the 
staff were in favour of the reformed pronunciation. This showed 
that a clear majority of the schools would welcome the resolution. 

The Rev. T. SMITH PEARSE (Epsom) had never known a master 
who had had experience of both pronunciations who did not prefer the 
new. 

The Rev. W. H. M. Race (Hereford) said that after acquiescing for 
eighteen years in the old he had overcome his inertia and adopted the 
new pronunciation. He had found not the slightest difficulty in in- 
troducing it in his school. 

Dr. KENDALL (Charterhouse) said that after nine years’ experience 
of the new he had reverted to the old pronunciation, The arguments 
on either side seemed to him very nicely balanced. For philologists 
and the higher study of Latin the reformed pronunciation was of course 
indispensable. But with schoolboys the case was different. Latin in 
our schools was struggling for existence, and the time allotted to it 
was already so scanty that it behoved us to place no new encumbrance 
in the way. And the new pronunciation did create a real difficulty. The 
pupil had to attach a double value to the same symbols. The ‘‘ census " 
he read of in the newspaper and the ‘‘ census” of Livy would not be 
connected in his mind. The reformed pronunciation of fater and 
mater really obscured, instead of emphasizing, the different quantities. 
He traversed the assertion of the Classical Association that the Eng- 
lish pronunciation disregarded historical accuracy. On the contrary, it 
was the philologists who refused to follow the historical growth and 
arrest the language at a certain stage. Latin was an integral part of 
the English language. Would Mr. Fletcher have us talk of wta 
warrsah and at kayterah ? 

Dr. JAMES (Rugby) confessed to being one of the ten who left the 
pronunciation to the discretion of the form master. The Conference 
had obtained the best professional opinion on the question, but how 
near had their experts got to the actual pronunciation of ancient 
Latin? As near as we would get to Sirius by climbing a mountain. 
Who would attain to the pronunciation of modern French by reading 
about it? He had used the new pronunciation at Marlborough, and 
had introduced it at Rossall, but had abandoned it after six months’ 
trial because of the loss of time that it involved. He believed that the 
contempt with which modern languages were regarded by schoolboys 
was largely due to the fact that they had to learn a new pronunciation. 

Dr. Rouse (Perse School) said that no one could appreciate the full 
beauty of Latin verse till he had heard a piece read with a due regard 
to quantity. As Dr. Rendall had pronounced pater and mater he 
could not detect any difference in the length of the vowels. Milton, 
had he been living at this hour, would have been surprised to hear 
himself quoted in favour of pronouncing Latin with the English vowel 
sounds. Milton himself undoubtedly gave the Continental force to the 
Latin vowels, if not to the consonants. In his own school he had 
found not the slightest difficulty in effecting the change. 

Dr. Urcorr (Christs Hospital) believed that he was the only 
member of the Conference who had tried to introduce the reformed 
pronunciation of Greek. When he found that his pupils got ‘‘ slated ” 
at Oxford for this ‘‘ barbaric” pronunciation he had reluctantly 
abandoned it. There might be some awkwardness in the case of 
Latin words adapted into English, and it would seem strange to a 
boy to say: ‘*Go and fetch your Aazsayv,” but in a very short time 
the tables would be turned, and our sons would be asking us: ‘* Why 
do you say ef setlera?” and we should explain: * Because our old 
fathers so pronounced it. The one defect of the delightful Westminster 
Play was that it perpetuated the old pronunciation. 

Dr. FLECKER supported the resolution. 

Mr. KiNG (Bedford) pointed out that the old pronunciation was not 
English: e.g., the ae. Last summer he had attended the Rugby 
speeches, and heard the prize compositions recited in the new style. 
If this could be done at Rugby, it could be done elsewhere. 

The Rev. W. E. Comrron (Dover) said he had corresponded on 
the subject with Oxford and Cambridge authorities, who had answered : 
«It is no use for us to attempt to introduce the new pronunciation ull 
the change has been made in schools; when scholars come to the 
University they are case-hardened.” If by their vote the preparatory 
schools saw that the Conference was in earnest : they would see it was 
their business to teach the new pronunciation, and all their difficulties 
would vanish. [Dr. JAMES: No.] With the new the transition from 
Latin to French, or from French to Latin, pronunciation would be 
facilitated. Anything was better than the present chaotic confusion. 

The Rev. R. WATERFIELD (Cheltenham) urged that before taking 
action the Conference should secure the co-operation both of the pre- 
paratory schools and of the Universities. Therefore he preferred that 
they should record a strong resolve that the change would be made a 
year hence. 

Dr. Gow (Westminster) had not intended to speak ; but he had 
been challenged as the director of the most conspicuous exhibition of 
Latin in England. The Westminster ‘ Play” was an entertainment 
given by King’s scholars to Old Westminsters, and they were bound to 
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consult the taste of these guests and make it intelligible to them. 
Therefore he could hold out no hope of a change in the pronunciation 
for the next thirty years. Since at least Dryden’s day there was an 
unbroken tradition of the English pronunciation. The Dean of West- 
minster informed him that the Continental pronunciation had been 
abandoned in Edward VI.’s reign in order that the scholars might not 
learn to understand the Popish mass. On the general question he 
remarked that, even if uniformity were secured, it would be an insular 
uniformity. Continentals did not all pronounce Latin in the same 
way. For instance, he had heard gui, quae, yuod pronounced kee, 
kay, kod. Doubiless the new pronunciation would make Latin more 
of a living language; but boys did not learn Latin, in the first instance, 
in order to enter into the mind and spirit of the old Latins, but as the 
solid foundation of all studies. At Westminster he attempted to make 
the boys bilingual—equally at hone with both ways of pronouncing. 

Mr. CRADOCK-WATSON said that at the Manchester meeting of the 
Classical Association he had played the advocatus diaboli, but his had 
been the one dissentient voice ; but, like Mr. Ford, he had been con- 
verted, and he should like the Conference to send forth missionaries to 
preach the new pronunciation to heathen schools. 

Che resolution was adopted by 32 against 11. 


Precocious Greek, 

The Rev. Dr. Upcort (Christ’s Hospital) moved : 

“ That, in the interests of the general education of young boys, 
it is advisable that the study of Greek should be postponed to the 
age of thirteen or fourteen, and that Greek should not be a subject 
of the entrance examination in schools represented on the Con- 
ference.” 

He premised that ‘‘ entrance examination”? was intended to include 
scholarships. His reasons for proposing this were that the system of 
teaching four languages (English French, Latin, and Greek) concurrently 
to young boys was bad in principle for all boys, whether dull, average, 
orclever. This was clearly set forth in the resolution proposed by the 
joint committee of the Classical and the Modern Language Associations. 
In the first place, it dissipated the energy and confused the mind of the 
learner at a period when clearness and concentration were, above all, 
necessary ; in the second place, it tended to make the early education 
of a boy one-sided, giving undue prominence to languages and crowding 
out proper early grounding in such subjects as history, geography, 
simple teaching of natural science, &c. ; thirdly, it tended to the neglect 
of the systematic study of English and English literature ; and, lastly, 
and perhaps mainly, it was highly uneconomical in a day when economy 
of time was of paramount importance. A master who had had ex- 
perience in teaching the beginnings of Greek both at a preparatory 
school and at a public school told him that as much progress was made 
in aterm at the age of fourteen as in a year at the age of eleven or 
twelve. Would the change prejudice the study of Greek? His ex- 
perience at Christ’s Hospital went to show that it would not. There 
no boys began the study of Greek before 1314, and most left at 18 ; yet, 
if judged by the test of scholarships or of Joint Board examinations, 
they held their own in Greek. He said that there was a growing 
dissatisfaction with the methods of public-schuvol training and an 
increasing desire to see a better, a more discriminating selection of 
suljects together with greater economy of time, especially during the 
early years of boyhood. He regarded this resolution as likely to lead 
towards the removal of the dissatisfaction. 

Dr. Rouse seconded. His own experience confirmed that of Dr. 
Upcott. He would only attempt to throw one or two side-lights on the 
question. Had any member of the Conference tried to learn two 
foreign languages simultaneously? By concentrating on one he had 
seen the most difficult of European languages, Russian, learnt in three 
months, and that not by men of any great intellectual attainments—in 
fact, by British officers. A young boy could not learn Greek because 
he could not enter into the thoughts expressed in the language. On 
the other hand, he had seen boys of fourteen by a year’s teaching —2.¢., 
feom ninety to a hundred hours--brought to the stage at which they 
could read with pleasure the ‘f Apology” of Plato. He believed that 
the lethargy which came over boys from twelve to fourteen was largely 
due to the dull daily grind of Latin and Greek. He could witness to 
the deadening effect on masters of teaching such boys, and at Rugby, 
if he had not had intermissions of higher teaching, he should have been 
driven to commit suicide. The great majority of the preparatory 
schools were in favour of the change, and asked to be relieved from the 
incubus of Greek. 


At this point the debate was adjourned for private business. It was 
announced that the Conference would hold its next meeting at Oxford, 
on the invitation of Mr. Brownrigg, Head Master of Magdalen College 
School. 


The debate was resumed on Friday morning by the Rev. L. Forp 
(Repton). Mr. Ford said that all his prejudices were against the 
reformed pronunciation, but he spoke as one who had been con- 
verted. The old pronunciation they knew to be wrong; and they 
should be faithful to such light as was given to them, especially as 
they had something like agreement amongst the members of the 
Classical Association. Another reason was that the movement to 


teach Latin, not as a dead, but as a living, language had received new 
vitality ; and, again, the teaching of French and other foreign lar guages 
might be made easier, seeing that the vowel sounds of French and 
Latin were so nearly alike. Lastly, he supported the resolution for 
the reason that this was the psychological moment when a pronounce- 
ment by this association would have some effect, following upon the 
conclusion arrived at quite recently by the Classical Association. 

The Rev. H. W. Moss (Shrewsbury) was in favour of reformed 
pronunciation, and said that, if the plunge were once taken by all the 
head masters simultaneously, the boys would be reconciled to the 
change in a single term. 

Dr. BARBER (The Leys, Cambridge), Dr. FLECKER (Cheltenham), 
and Mr. GALPIN (Canterbury) supported the resolution. 

The Rev. the Hon. E. Ly rre_ton (Eton) moved an amendment to 
omit the words after ‘‘advisable,” and read: * Not more than the 
rudiments of Greek be required in scholarship and entrance examinations 
for public schools.” The dithculty of beginning Greek in public schools 
was so serious that it would block the way to progress of any kind. 
Dr. Upcott spoke of classes of twenty-seven, but at Eton the lower 
classes were much larger. And, whatever the size of the class, certain 
troubles and obstacles in lower forms were quite unavoidable—to teach 
together boys of different proficiency in Latin and Greek ; but it would 
be worse if some knew no Greek at all. If his scheme were adopted, 
the result would be that in preparatory schools Greek would be post- 
poned to the last two terms. This would secure a good interval between 
the beginning of Greek and of Latin, say from ten to thirteen. Dr. 
Rouse’s parallel of learning Russian would not hold: boys in any case 
would be learning Latin and French together. The danger threatening 
Greek was not exaggerated. The public were justly complaining that 
the progress of public-school boys in classics was not so great as might 
be reasonably expected. The average industry of boys at Eton had 
greatly increased since he was a boy, but what he might call the 
sportsmanlike interest in Latin and Greek had rather diminished. To 
postpone the study of Greek till the public school was reached would 
be to block the way to it altogether. 

Mr. F. FLETCHER seconded. He should like to see the amend- 
ment strengthened by more definite words : ‘‘ No credit would be given 
for a knowledge of Greek beyond the standard of the ‘Anabasis.’” [The 
proposed amendment was withdrawn.] The key of the position was 
held by three or four schools with valuable foundation scholarships, 
and he therefore rejoiced to hear Mr. Lyttelton taking the line he did. 
The preparatory schools had for years been agitating for such a change, 
and, after years of negotiating, they were beginning to feel a little 
desperate. Perhaps a small majority of them would welcome a total 
exclusion of Greek, but on this point they were very evenly divided. 

Mr. GILSON (Birmingham) hoped the Conference would adopt the 
resolution in its original form. The British public was generally 
content to leave the details of the curriculum to schoolmasters, but on 
broad principles it spoke its mind, and in its present temper might be 
inclined to exclude Greek altogether. They must have a good answer 
to the serious objections that had been raised. Could it be maintained 
that it was desirable to make Greek a subject for entrance examina- 
tions ; that the preparatory schools have not enough to do without 
Greek ; that they could not make a success of Greek if Greek is not 
begun till after the age of thirteen? If at entrance no boys knew 
Greek, Mr. Lyttelton’s difficulties would vanish. 

Dr. JAMES (Rugby) preferred Mr. Lyttelton’s amendment as the 
lesser of two evils. Dr. Upcott’s arguments were specious rather than 
convincing. One of his four languages was English, which a boy knew 
intuitively. Again, Dr. Upcott assumed that the study of forcign 
languages was to be begun at the age of nine or ten, but he (Dr. 
James) would have a boy begin Latin or French at seven. What is 
learnt earliest is learnt easiest.. He himself, for instance, could not 
remember learning to read or to write, because he had found itso easy. 
He did not believe that, if Greck were postponed, the same result could 
be produced as now. He could not in all his experience remember a 
single instance of a boy who had begun Greek at fifteen recovering the 
lost ground. He did not believe in teaching English literature in 
school; it should be encouraged as a recreation out of school. The 
cry to-day was all for easiness—easier lessons, shorter hours, more 
sleep, simpler subjects. College tutors, Joint Board examiners, all 
reported that the standard of classical attainment was declining, and 
the numbers on classical sides were steadily decreasing. If buys came 
to a public school knowing no Greek, in the case of 75 per cent. no 
Greek would be begun. It would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
improve on the present curriculum of public schocls. 

Mr. RUSHBROOKE wished to discount Dr. James's positive state- 
ments, and substitute for ‘‘it is certain” “I think.” In the City of 
London School it was rare to find a boy who had begun Greek before 
thirteen, and at his present school—St. Olave’s—Greek was begun 
rather after fourteen than before ; yet both schools had gained their full 
share of successes in classical scholarships. The one thing needful was 
to inspire boys with enthusiasm for their studies. Natural science and 
some branches of literature did provoke enthusiasm, but he never knew 
a boy enthusiastic over Greek accidence. 

Dr. RENDALL thought that the amendment was drawn on false 
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lines. To restrict Greek to accidence was wrong in principle ; transl: - 
tion and some composition should precede or proceed fart passu. 
[Mr. LYTTELTON objected to this interpretation.] He denied that 
any confusion arose in the child’s mind from learning two or more lan- 
guages simultaneously, and instanced a lad of his acquaintance who 
spoke English, French, German, and Danish without ever confusing 
one language with the other. It would be a mistake not to turn to 
account the plasticity, elasticity, and variety of the child mind. In 
looking over entrance papers he found that candidates who took Greek 
generally did better than those who did not in Latin and French, and 
quite as well in mathematics. If Greek were suppressed in entrance 
examinations, not one buy in ten would take it up: parents would not 
enforce it, and Greek would shortly become a special subject learnt 
only by candidates for Ordination. It would be as absurd as to enact 
that a boy should not learn the violin, and that all beginners in music 
should confine their attention to the bones. Greek had been the 
highest instrument of intellectual culture that the world had ever 
known. There might be some over-pressure in preparatory schools, but 
the remedy proposed was more fatal than the disease. 

Dr. FIELD (Kadley) professed himself a defender of Greek in the last 
ditch ; yet he was not alarmed at the proposed postponement. Ile 
instanced Lord Milner and Prof. Rhys Roberts as instances of scholars 
who had begun Greek after sixteen. At Radley he found no difficulty 
about starting Greek with late beginners, but it entailed the intro- 
duction of sets in place of the form system. 

Mr. Moss (Shrewsbury) believed that, if boys did not learn Greek 
before entering the public school, not one in ten would take it up; they 
would join the modern side, and Greek would shortly become a special 
subject like Hebrew. 

Mr. KING (Bedford) said the experience of day schools did not bear 
out Mr. Moss's vaticinations. At Manchester not one boy ina hundred 
knew before he entered his Greek alphabet, and the same was true of 
Bradford ; yet at both these schools the oyimadeis took their fair share 
of classical scholarships. 

Dr. Upcotrr having shortly replied, Mr. Lyttelton’s amendment was 
put and lost by 9 votes to 21. The motion was then put, and the 
CHAIRMAN announced that ‘ this calamitous resolution has been carried 
by 26 votes to 4.” 

On the motion of the PRESIDENT, the thanks of the Conference were 
conveyed to the Classical Association for their memorial on the teach- 
ing of Greek, which had been circulated amoug members, and the 
Association were informed that the matter had been referred to a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. W. W. VAUGHAN (Giggleswick) moved : 

“That in the examinations for science and mathematical 
scholarships at the Universities papers on a classical language and 
on English literature should be included, and weight should be 
given to these papers in the award of such scholarships.” 

The papers now sent up in this subject were a disgrace to the schools 
and the despair of the Universities. He trusted the Conference would 
consider the subject, so that at some future date a reso:ution might be 
passed by them which would induce the Universities to help them in 
the matter. It was desirable, he thought, to have a subject in the 
school which all the boys were learning, and English literature, it 
seemed to him, was admirably adapted for the purpose. 

Dr. Gow proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. James for his munificent 
hospitality. He could enlarge upon the subject: but the luncheon 
hour had struck, and, adopting the reading of a colleague, he would 
translate the college motto ‘*Sapiens ovi prospicit,” ‘‘A wise 
member of Conference keeps an eye on the mutton chops awaiting 
him below.” 

Mr. JAMES, in returning thanks, desired to associate in the vote 
his ee who had given him such willing help, in particular Mr. 
Bullock. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND THE TRAINING OF 
ENGINEERS.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 

DEAR SIR.—I have read Mr. Guy Llovd’s article with some 
surprise ; for he has had opportunities not given to all of know- 
ing better than would appear from this expression of his views. 

As an ex-public-school master, and present head of a large 
secondary day school, I really must protest not at all against 
what he conceives to be the duty of the schoolmaster, but 
entircly against what he asserts to be the attitude of the 
schoolmaster. There are schools and schools; and, in so far 
as it is open—very open—to any parent to send his boy to a 
school, I take it any school may be said to be a public school. 
But for one head master who offers to turn a schoolboy out a 
trained engineer there are many others who decline to touch 
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the fringe of technical training. They teach, as a part of the 
duty of educating boys on the broadest possible plane, prin- 
ciples on which certain branches of applied science rest; they 
decline, as educationally unsound, to teach in a secondary 
school anything approaching to technical practice. They may, 
and many of them do, inspire engineers, doctors, historians, 
chemists, &c.; but they do it incidentally, and by developing 
natural tendencies in their pupils, never by ad hoc technical 
instruction. Such schoolmasters precisely do tell parents that 
boys who are to be “ engineers ” must have first all the broad 
general education they can get, and after leaving school 
must attend technical classes and combine with their knowledge 
so gained the experience of tools, machines, and workers, 
which only a workshop in actual practice can give. They also 
tell parents that a secondary-school boy can, as an elementary- 
school boy can, enter works at fifteen or sixteen to become a 
workman, more or less skilled. Men have done it, and have be- 
come great engineers; but men have risen from the plough to the 
House of Lords, though indeed not many—not enough to justify 
a fond parent in risking the plough as a training for a bishopric. 
Moreover, they tell parents that the conditions of to-day are not 
the conditions of even ten years ago. 

Of all of this Mr. Lloyd, in spite of his experience of a public- 
school town, seems to be ignorant, or he discounts it at the 
value of one school prospectus about which many educationists 
would be profoundly moved to agree with him. We school- 
masters are very fallible mortals, but most of us do try to be 
honest, and know our business better than Mr. Llovd seems 
to think.—Yours faithfully, H. V. WEISSE. 

The Liverpool Institute, 

December 16, 1906. 


“A SCIENCE SYLLABUS FOR PREPARATORY 


SCHOOLS.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sik,—My recent letter on the above subject has had the 
beneficial effect of eliciting some important information from 
Mr. Oswald H. Latter. It seems that the Elementary Science 
papers of the Common Examination for Entrance to Public 
Schools follow the lines of the scheme drawn up by the Sub- 
Committee of the Public Schools Science Masters’ Associa- 
tion: otherwise the two would scarcely be so intimately 
associated in his argument. 

Now, my main contention is for a syllabus. Mr. Latter says 
that its imposition would be detrimental to the true interests 
of science teaching ; and yet this body of experts, immediately 
after the establishment of the Common Examination, drew up 
a scheme, covering, as’ he says, “seven pages in double 
column, arranged under the headings ‘Botany, ‘Zoology, 
and * General,’ and forming a working calendar for the guid- 
ance of teachers.” If this is not a syllabus, by what term 
shall we characterize it? This is the very point I urge—in 
principle and with the proviso of official sanction. I would, 
therefore, suggest that this scheme in a condensed form, or, 
preferably, in extenso, as it appeared in the number of the 
Preparatory Schools Review for March, 1905, should be 
published as the Elementary Science Syllabus of the Common 
Examination. Is this unreasonable? 

It follows that my suggestion has not been rejected as un- 
sound, but the reverse ; for it can scarcely be affirmed that an 
unofficial scheme makes for the guidance of teachers and that 
an official one has the opposite effect. 

As an enthusiast myself in the matter of science teaching, I 
may, perhaps, venture to agree cordially with the principles 
Mr. Latter lavs down, viz., that the work should be under- 
taken com amore, and that preliminary science should develop 
the powers of observation and arouse an intelligent interest in 
natural phenomena. 

I will not further trespass upon your space by diverging 
into side issues.—Yours faithfully. E. J. PETITFOURT. 


AN EPIGRAM. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 
DEAR Sır,—I see that there was an inquiry in your columns as tu 
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who wrote the little epigram on Miss Buss and Miss Beale. It was 
not written by an assistant mistress. 

Somewhere in the early eighties of the nineteenth century there was 
a conference of head mistresses at Clifton. On going into school one 
morning I met one of my colleagues, usually the most cheerful of young 
men, wearing an expression of profound melancholy. I asked him why 
he was so much out of sorts, and he told me that, having an hour off 
later in the morning, he had been asked by the head master to take 
Miss Beale and Miss Buss over the college. He anticipated no pleasure 
from this act of courtesy: I hear he used the phrase : ‘‘ old harridans.” 
I was much tickled by his disgust, and had not been in school many 
minutes before the epigram came into my head all at once, like Joe 
Gargery’s famous poetry. I hastily scribbled it down, and despatched 
it to my friend in a three-cornered note. I don’t think I heard of it 
aguin till many years afterwards, when it was quoted to me by a 
gentleman who had a daughter at Cheltenham: it was then attributed 
to an assistant mistress. My friend had a cousin who was an assistant 
master at Cheltenham, and it may have been circulated through him. 
The original form was slightly different from that in your columns :— 


“ Miss Buss and Miss Beale 
Cupid’s darts do not feel : 
They’re so different from us 
Are Miss Beale and Miss Buss.” 


The form was suggested by an epigram written by an Eton boy many 
years before as an alternative to an imposition set by the sixth form 
It was the laudable custom at Eton that such an epigram, if accepted, 
cleared off an imposition of thirty lines. Sixth-form impositions were 
not very startling at Eton. If an epigram proved to be very accept- 
ablz, the author was not only let off his imposition, but received an in- 
vitation to supper at sixth-form table. This was the happy fate of the 
author of the following lines :— 


“ The Tishbite Elijah 
Went to fish in a pie-jar ; 
But Elijah the Tishbite 
Could not make the fish bite.” 


I think there would have been just a touch of vulgarity in the epigram 
if written by an assistant mistress: addressed, as it was, toa lady-killer 
in desperate circumstances, it is harmless. —Yours faithfully, 

December 3, 1906. PAEDAGOGUS EMERITUS. 


THE JOINT AGENCY, AND OTHERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—The illustration by which you comment upon Mr. Charles’s 
letter reminds me of a story told me some years ago by a distinguished 
clergyman. He was a poor man, and bought his trousers of a famous 
cheap, but by no means despicable, tailor for 13s.; his brother was 
a rich man and paid a fashionable tailor 30s. for his; but, not feeling 
that the article with which he adorned his legs was apparently superior 
to his brothers lowly casings, he one day remonstrated with his 
purveyor and asked how it was that he had to pay 30s. while his 
brother seemed to get as good trousers for 13s. *‘ Thirteen shillings, 
sir!”’ said the tailor, in the tone of one surprised at a question ; 
“ why, we make more than that on every pair we sell.” I need not 
Insist upon the moral: it is not 200 per cent.; but then nobody 
supposes that the whole difference between the charges of the Joint 
Agency and of the more expensive agencies goes into the pockets of 
the owners of the latter. What is quite certain is that it comes out of 
th- pockets of their clients, and for no adequate return.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. F. CHOLMELEY. 

St. Paul’s School, London, W. 


(Mr. F. Charles in his article on Scholastic Agencies does (or did) 
suppose what Mr. Cholmeley declares unsupposable. ‘* The former 
(the profit-earning agency) gets a profit of £6 16s. on an outlay of 
43 4S.—a profit of over 200 per cent.” Head masters who pay nothing 
believe they get an adequate return; assistant masters who pay are 
sceptical. There is nothing more to be said.—Eb. | 


THE NEW METHOD V. GRAMMAR. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—May I call attention to the neglect in modern language 
teaching of the study of grammar, which is apparently greatly on the 
increase ? It has recently been my sad fate to mark a series of 
examination papers in which candidates were required to write an 
original composition. Many, as fegards phraseology and correctness 
of idiom, were of superlative merit, but unfortunately marred by the 
most flagrant errors in elementary accidence. Two principles—they 
were German papers—seemed to prevail: (1) that for an adjective or 
adjective-pronoun one termination was as good as another, and (2) that 
most prepositions governed the nominative. These are not isolated 
instances, Recent reports contain many complaints of indifference to 
correct grammatical forms. What would classical examiners say if the 
same thing occurred in Latin or Greek ?—Yours faithfully, A 

Q.-R. 
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DIRECTORY OF EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


HE object is stated only when this is not obvious from 

the title or not known by general repute. The following 

number gives the membership as far as ascertainable. Then 

follow the yearly subscriptions, the name of the Secretary, 

and office address. We owe our best thanks to Secretaries 
for their promptitude in correcting slips. 


Aberdeen County Schoolmasters’ Association. 

Mr. George Murray, M.A., F.E.1.5., Dyce, N.B. 

Agriculture, Scottish Teachers of, Incorporated Institute of. 
Mr. J. Wilson Sinton, F.E.I.S., Dalmeny, N.B. 

Allgemeiner Deutscher Sprachverein. 

A literary association to promote the study of pure German. 
25,000 members. Zweigverein London. 620. §s. Hon. 
Secretary, Dr. L. Hirsch, 25 Gleneldon Rd., Streatham, S.W. 

Alliance Française. 

186 Boulevard Saint Germain, Paris. President (in England) 
of the ‘* Fédération,” Prof. A. Salmon, 54 Western Elms 
Avenue, Reading. 

Army School Appointments. 

Address A.A.G., Army Schools, War Office, Whitehall, S.W. 

Art for Schools Association. 

Entrance fee 10s. 6d., subscription £1. Is. or 10s. 6d. Miss 
M. L. Cooper, Passmore Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, 
London, W.C. 

Art Masters, Society of. 
280. £I. IS. 
Fulham, S.W. 

Arts, Society of. 
£2. 2s. Sir H. Trueman Wood, 18 John Street, Adelphi, W.C. 

Art Teachers’ Guild. 

For teachers of drawing in schools. London members 3s. 6d., 
others 2s. 6d. Miss B. Collins, Skinners’ School for Girls, 
Stamford Hill, N. 

Assistant Masters, Incorporated Association of. 

Masters in secondary schools, both public and private. 1,800. 
10s. 6d. Mr. J. G. Lamb, Assistant Secretary, 27 Great James 
Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 

Assistant Mistresses in Public Secondary Schools, 

Association of. 
5s. Miss R. Andrews, 44 Mall Chambers, Kensington, W. 
Assistant Teachers’ Associations, National Federation of. 
17,000. Mr. J. T. Boulter, Warwick House, Warwick Street, 
Leicester. 
Associated Board of Royal Academy of Music and Royal College of 
Music. 
Holds local examinations. 
Square, W. 

Authors, Incorporated Society of. 
£1. is. Life membership £10, 10s. 
39 Old Queen Street, S.W. 

Birmingham Head Teachers’ Association. 180. Mr. J. G. Forrester, 
Cindal St. School, Balsull Heath, Birmingham. 

Board of Education Library. 

St. Stephen’s House, Cannon Row, S.W. 

Board of Examinations for Educational Handwork. ao 
Hon. Secretary, J. Cooke, Office of the Froebel Societ 
4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 

British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Mr. A. Silva White, Burlington House, W. 

British Child-Study Association. 
970. 2s. Od. to Ss. 
Totton, Hants. 

British and Foreign School Society. 

Mr. Alfred Bourne, Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, E.C. 

Burgh and Parochial Schoolmasters’ Association. 

130. Mr. William Young, F.E.I.S., Dalkeith, N.B. 

Catholic Head Masters’ Association (Ireland). 

Very Rev. A. Murphy, St. John’s Cathedral, Limerick. 

Catholic Education Council. 

28 Ashley Place, S.W. 

Catholie School Committee. 
42 Gerrard Street, W. 

Catholic Teachers’ Association, Glasgow and West of Scotland. 
2s. 6d. 

Central Welsh Board. 

4 St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff. 

Charity Commission. 

Ryder Street, St. James’s, S.W. 


Mr. Francis Ford, 50 Broomhouse Road, 


Incorporated 


Mr. James Muir, 14 Hanover 


Mr. G. Herbert Thring, 


Miss Mary Louch, Colbury House, 
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Childhood Society. 

For the scientific study of the mental and physical condition of 
children. 10s.6d. Mr. W. J. Durrie Mulford, Parkes Museum, 
Margaret Street, W. 

Church of England High Schools Company. 

Miss Robinson, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 

Church School Manayers and Teachers, General Association of. 
mae W. T. Farmiloe, 124 Ashley Gardens, Victoria Street, 

Church Schoolmasters and Schvolmistresses’ Benevolent Institution. 
Annuities, Orphan Allowances, and Temporary Aid. Ottices— 
aa Society’s House, Great Peter Street, Westminster, 
S.W. 

Church Schools Company. [Not for profit.] 
Rev. G. E. Mackie, Church House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
S.W. 

Church Schools’ Emergency League. 
Rev. T. E. Cleworth, Middleton Rectory, Manchester. 

City and Guildsof London Institute. 

Hon. Sec., Sir John Watney; Assist. Sec., A. L. Soper. 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.C. The following are 
the Institutes, Colleges, and Departments :— 
City and Guilds Central Technical College, Exhibition Road. 
a ag Guilds Technical College, Finsbury, Leonard Street, 
South Ys Technical Art School, Kennington Park 
Road. 
Leather Trades School, Bethnal Green Road. 
Department of Technology, Exhibition Road. 
Civil Service Commission. 
Burlington Gardens, W. 

Classical Association. 

1,150. 5s. and §s. entrance fee. Dr. Sonnenschein. 7 Barnsley 
Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham; and Mr. E. Harrison, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Classical Association of Scotland. 

300. §s. Mr. William Lobban, M.A., High School for Girls, 
Glasgow. 

College of Preceptors. 

Open to all teachers who possess University degrees or certain 
diplomas. 1,100. £1. is. Mr. C. R. Hodgson, Bloomsbury 
Square, W.C. 

Conference of Catholic Colleges. 

For heads of secondary schools governed by Bishops or one of 
the religious orders. 30. Kev. R. Eaton, The Oratory, 
Birmingham. 

Conference of Teachers, London County Council. 

Annual meeting in January. | 

County Councils Association, Education Committee of the. 

110. Mr. G. Montagu Harris, Caxton House, Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Deaf and Dumb, Association for the Oral Instruction of the. 

Training College for Teachers of the Deaf and School for Deaf 

Children. Director, Mr. William Van Praagh, 11 Fitzroy 

Square, W. 

Society for Training Teachers on the German System. 

Miss Hewitt, 47 Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. 

Deaf, Teachers of, National Association, Scoto-Irish Branch. 
6s. Dr. J. Welsh, Institution for the Deaf and 
Glasgow. 

Directors and Sccretaries for Education, Association of. 
£1. Mr. Austin Keen, Cefn Llys, Cambridge. 

Demestic Science, Association of Teachers in. 

Miss H. M. Maxlow, Wandsworth Technical Institute, S.W. 

Drawing Society, The Royal. Incorporated 1902. President, 
H.R.H. Princess Louise, Duchess of Argyll. 

Mr. T. R. Ablett, 50 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 

Education Committees, England and Wales, Association of. 

200. Ito 3 guineas. Mr. T. Groves, Town Hall, Leicester. 

Education Department, Scotland. 

Dover House, Whitehall; 55 Whitchall, S.W. ; and Chambers 
Street, Edinburgh. 
Educational Handwork Association. 
Mr. J. Spittle, 47 Spring Street, Huddersfield. 
Educational Institute of Scotland. 
Mr. John Laurence, Old Monkland, Coatbridge. 

Empire Educational League. 

To promote the political, economic, and commercial develop- 
ment of our peoples by popularizing knowledge concerning the 
Empire. 1,117. 28. 6d. 

Mr. F. E. Tillemont-Thomason, College Hall, Worcester. 

English Language and Literature Association. 

Miss J. Laidler, Goldsmiths’ College, New Cross, S.E. §s. 

Episcopal Teachers’ Association, Scottish. 

100. Miss M. L. Rayner, F.E.1.S., Episcopal Normal School, 
Edinburgh. 


Deaf. 


Dumb, 


i 


Esperanto. 
Mr. S. Nicholl, 13 Arundel Street, Strand. 

Federal Council of Secondary School Associations. 
Mr. II. Bendall, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

Folk-Lore Society. 
Mr. F. A. Milne, 11 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

French Governesses in England, Association of. 
13 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W. 

Friends’ Guild of Teachers. 
240. Minimum §s. 
York. 

Froebel Educational Institute, The Incorporated. 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A., Talgarth Road, West Kensing- 
ton, W. 

Froebel Society. 
Holds conferences and has a registry office. 
McArthur, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 

Froebel Union, National. 
Examinations for Lower Form and Kindergarten Mistresses. 
Miss Maclean, Norwich House, Southampton Street, Blooms- 
bury, W.C. 

Geographical Association. 
To improve the teaching of geography. 500. şs. For cards 
of membership and list of local branches apply to Hon. Cor- 
respondence Secretary, J. F. Unstead, Goldsmiths’ College, 
London, S.E. 

Geographical Society, Royal. 
4,460. £5 entrance fee, £2 subscription. 
1 Savile Row, W. 

German Governesses in England, Association of. 
Temporary home and convalescent home for members. Agency. 
Sick fund. Pupils’ Registry, &c. 660. 10s. 6d. (entrance fee 
10s. 6d.), 16 Wyndham Place, Bryanston Square, W. 

Gilchrist Educational Trust. 
Dr. R. D. Roberts, 1 Plowden Buildings, Temple, E.C. 

Girls’ Public Day Schools Trust. 
Mr. A. McDowall, B.Sc., B.A., 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, S.W. 

Governess Association in Ireland for promoting the Higher Education 

of Teachers. 

Chietly for secondary teachers. 


Mr. F. L. P. Sturge, Bootham School, 


ss. Mrs. 


Dr. J. Scott Keltie, 


Advances money for traine 


ing. Registrar, Miss Bradshaw, 30 Molesworth Street, 
Dublin. 


Governess Association of Ireland. 
Grants scholarships to intending teachers. 
30 Molesworth Street, Dublin. 

Governesses’ Benevolent Institution. 
Secretary and Office: Mr. A. Wesley Dennis, 32 Sackville 
Street, W. Home for the Disengaged and Free Registration 
Office: 47 Harley Street, W. Furneaux Holiday House: 
Fairmount, Shanklin. Asylum for the Aged: Chislehurst, 
Kent. 

Governesses’ Benevolent Society of Scotland. 
Provident fund. Grants, annuities, &c.; also residence and 
registry for governesses. Mr. C. E. W. Macpherson, C.A., 
6 North St. David Street, Edinburgh. 

Guild of Graduates (Wales). 
Mr. Edgar Jones, M.A., Eryl, Barry, Glamorgan. 

Gymnastic Teachers’ Institute. 
Mr. T. Williams, 2 King’s Parade, Staplehurst Road, Lewisham, 
Sek: 

Head Masters’ Conference. 
The object of the Conference is the discussion of educational 
questions which affect such schools as are in close connexion 
with the Universities. r04. £2. 2s. Mr. W. A. Evans, 
12 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 

Head Masters, Incorporated Association of. 
To take united action on part of head masters of public 
secondary schools. 500. £1. 1s. Mr. H. Bendall, 37 Norfolk 
Street, Strand, W.C. 

Head Masters of Roman Catholic Schools, Association of. 

Head Mistresses Association (Incorporated). 
£1. Miss R. Young, 92 Victoria Street, S.W. 

Head Teachers, National Association of. 
Mr. E. F. Farthing, 9 Eastern Road, Brockley, S.E. 

Hellenic Studies, Seciety for the Promotion of. 
Mr. J. Ff. Baker- Penoyre, 22 Albemarle Street, W. 

Historical Society, Royal. 
7 South Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 

Historical Teaching, Advanced, Fund for. 
Mr. H. R. Tedder, Athenaum Club, S.W. 

Home and Colonial School Society. 
Wood Green, N. 

Home-Reading Union, National. 
Miss Ada M. Read, Surrey House,-Victoria Embankment, 
W.C. 


Miss Bradshaw, 
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Humanitarian League. 
2s. 6d. Mr. H. S. Salt, Honorary Secretary, 53 Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 

Intermediate Education Board for Ireland. 
Address—The Assistant Commissioners of Intermediate Educa- 
tion, I Hume Street, Dublin. 

Intermediate and University Teachers [Ireland], Association of. 

International Correspondence. 
Miss Lawrence, Review of Reviews Office, Mowbray House, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 

International Guild. 
Mlle. Lalouette, 6 Rue de la Sorbonne, Paris. 

Irish Association of Women Graduates and Candidate-Graduates. 
Miss A. W. Haslett, M.A., Miss M. O. Kennedy, B.A., 
65 Lower Leeson Street, Dublin. 

Irish Schoolmistresses and other Ladies interested in [Secondary] Edu- 

cation, Central Association of. 

Miss Rowlette, B.A., 42 Lower Baggot Street, Dublin. 

Joint Agency for Assistant Masters. 
Managed by Committee appointed by Head Masters’ Confer- 
ence, Incorporated Association of Head Masters, College of 
Preceptors, Teachers’ Guild, Welsh County Schools’ Associa- 
tion, Association of Preparatory Schools, Association of Head 
Masters of Roman Catholic Schools, Incorporated Associa- 
tion of Assistant Masters, and Association of Technical 
Institutions. Mr. E. A. Virgo, 23 Southampton Street, 
Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 

Joint Agency for Women Teachers. 
Managed by Committee appointed by Teachers’ Guild, College 
of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, Assistant Mis- 
tresses’ Association, and Welsh County Schools’ Association. 

Registrar, Miss Alice M. Fountain, 74 Gower Street, W.C. 

Ling Association of Trained Teachers of Swedish Gymnastics. 
130. 10s. 6d. Miss Hankinson, 19 Briston Grove, Crouch 
End, N. 

Loan Fund, Caroline Ashurst Biggs Memorial. 
Society for promoting the employment of Women. 
Miss G. King, 22 Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 

London Head Teachers’ Association. 
790. 7s. 6d. Mr. W. Orchard, 20 Busby Place, Camden Road, 
N.W. Headquarters, St. Bride Foundation Institute, Bride 
Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 

London Teachers, Federation of. 
450. Mr. P. Abbott, g Wyndham Crescent, Dartmouth Park 

hill, N. 

London Teachers’ Association. 
Mr. T. Gautrey, L.C.C., 9 Fleet Street, E.C. 

Mathematical Association. 
400. 10s. Me. C. Pendlebury, St. Paut’s School, W., and Mr. 
H. D. Ellis, 12 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. . 

Mathematical Society, London. : 
22 Albemarle Street, W. 

Medical Education and Registration, General Council of. 
Mr. H. E. Allen, 299 Oxford Street, W. 

Medical Officers of Schools’ Association. 
130. 

Metropolitan Centre Teachers’ Association. 
Secretary, Mr. J. B. Ramsden, B.A., Pupil-Teachers’ School, 
Essex Street, Mile End Old Town, E. 

Midland Counties, Association of Head Masters of Endowed Schools. 
74- Mr. Rupert Deakin, Bunbury Road, King’s Norton, near 


Secretary, 


Birmingham. 

Modern Language Association. 
Joo. 10s. 6d. Mr. W. O. Brigstocke, Berkhamsted School, 
Herts. 


Modern Language Association, Scottish. 
3s. 6d. ; ladies, 2s. 6d. Mr. C. D. Campbell, F.R.S.E., 
21 Montagu Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Music, Directors of, in Secondary Schools, Union of. 
100. 3s.6d. Rev. Dr. Rowton, Bradfield, near Reading. 
Girls’ School Music Union. 
425. 2s. 6d. MissCecilia Hill, Wentworth Hall, Mill Hill, N. W. 
National Education Association. 
Mr. A. J. Mundella, Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 
National Society for the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the 
Established Church. 
19 Great Peter Street, Westminster, S.W. 
National Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
Leicester Square, W.C. 
National Union of Teachers. 
58,000. 9s., plus local subscription. 
67 Russell Square, W.C. 
Nature Study Society. 
ss. Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb, F.L.S., Odstock, Hanwell, W. 
North ot England Education Conference. 
Mr. Thos. Garbutt, Education Office, Bradford. 


Music. 


Mr. J. H. Yoxall, M.P., 


Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. 
Mr. E. J. Gross, Caius College, Cambridge. 
Mr. P. E. Matheson, 74 High Street, Oxford. 
Parents’ National Educational Union. 
To instruct and aid parents and teathers in the work of 
education. ros. Mrs. Harold Lock, 26 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Phonétique Internationale, Association. 
1,000. Membre adhérent 3 fr. 50, membre actif 6 fr. Prof. 
Baker, The University, Sheffeld. s 
Preparatory Schools, Association of. 
410. £1. 1s. Mr. F, Ritchie, Bradbourne Villas, Sevenoaks. 
Private Schools Association. ‘ 
1,400. £1. ts. Mr. II. R. Beasley, 9 Bedford Court Man- 
sions, W.C. 
Professeurs de Francais en Angleterre, Société Nationale. 
300. Monsieur S. Barlet, 8 Barnard’s Inn, Holborm, E.C. 
Pupil-Teachers’ Central Classes, Federation of Teachers in. 
Mr. A. L. Cann, B.A., Pupil-Teachers’ Centre, Bolton. | 
Pupil-Teachers’ University Scholarship Committee, Toynbee Hall, E. 
Makes grants towards University Education. Arthur H. Baker, 
B.A., 28 Cautley Avenue, Clapham Common, S.W. 
Recreative Evening Schools Association. 
Rev. Dr. Paton, 37 Norfolk Street, Strand, W.C. 
Registration Council, Teachers. 
Registrar, Mr. G. W. Rundall, 49 Parliament Street, S.W. 
Sanitary Institute, Royal. 
Holds examinations in hygiene in its bearing on school life. 
Mr. E. White Wallis, Margaret Street, London, W. 
School Attendance Officers’ National Association. 
Mr. E. A. Cook, 25 Lind Street, St. John’s, S.E. 
School Boards Association, Scottish. 
101. 7s. 6d. to 15s. Mr. James Cuthbert, Candleriggs, 
Alloa, N.B. 
School Board Clerks and Treasurers, Scotland, Association of. 
ss. Mr. Robert Kerr, Solicitor, 50 Cadzow Street, Hamilton, 
N.B. 
Schoolmasters’ Association (Ireland). 
Mr. H. M‘Intosh, Methodist College, Belfast. 
Schoolmasters, Society of. 
A charitable society for relief of necessitous secondary teachers 
and their families. ros. 6d. Mr. A. Llewelyn Roberts, Royal 
Literary Fund Chambers, 40 Denison House, Westminster, S.W. 
Schoolmasters’ Widows’ Fund. 
Mr. John Ewart, 58 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
School Nature Study Union. 
2s. Rev. C. Flinscliff, Bobbing, Sittingbourne. 
Science Masters, Association of Public-School. 
Mr. Hugh de Havilland, Eton, College, Windsor. 
Scottish Class-Teachers’ Association. 
To study educational problems and advance the professional 
interests of its members, 7,050. Is. 6d. Mr. Alexander 
Sivewright, M.A., 72 Blackford Avenue, Edinburgh. 
Selborne Society, 
2,000. 55. 
Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb, F.L.S., 20 Hanover Square, W. 
Sloyd Association of Scotland. 
Mr. David Graham, Superintendent of Manual Instruction, 
Edinburgh School Board, 19 St. Fillan’s Terrace, Edinburgh. 
Société des Langues Etrangeres. 
88 rue Serpente, Paris. 
Special Inquiries and Reports, Office of. 
See Board of Education Library. 
Students’ Aid Society, Ltd. 
Loans to women students qualifying as secondary teachers. Mr. 
B. S. F. Filose-Spencer, Carlton Chambers, Lichheld Street, 
Wolverhampton. 
Sunday School Association. 
Mr. Ion Pritchard, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
Teachers’ Guild. 
To combine teachers of every grade as members of one pro- 
fession. 3,700. 7s. 6d. Mr. H. B. Garrod, 74 Gower Street, 
W.C. 
Teachers in Secondary Schools of Scotland, Association of. 
250. 5s. masters, 2s. 6d. mistresses. Mr. J. A. Grant, Royal 
High School, Edinburgh. 
Teachers’ Provident Association. 
Teachers’ Training and Registration Society. 
Maria Grey Training College, Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, 
N.W. 
Technical and Secondary Education, National Association for the 
Promotion of. 
Mr. F. Oldman, 10 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 
Technical Institutions, Association of Teachers in. 
Mr. J. Wilson, M.Sc., Battersea Polytechnic, S.W. 
Technical Institutions, Association of. 
Consists of the principal) and? Chairman of committee vor the 
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secretary of technical institutions of Great Britain. 
Wells, Battersea Polytechnic, S.W. 

Tonic Sol-fa College. 

Holds examinations. 3,000. Mr. Walter Harrison, M.A., 
Mus.Bac. (Oxon.), 27 Finsbury Square, E.C. 

Training College Association. 
2s. 6d. Mr. H. E. Griffiths, St. John’s College, Battersea, S.W. 

Ulster Schoolmistresses’ Association. 

Miss Steele, Victoria College, Belfast. 

Universities’ and Head Masters’ Conference Joint Committee. 
Consists of five representatives of the Hebdomadal Council 
of Oxford, five of the Council of the Senate of Cambridge, and 
the Committee of the Head Masters’ Conference ; charged with 
consideration of matters of joint interest to the Universities and 
the public schools represented on the Conference. Mr. W. A. 
Evans, 12 King’s Bench Walk, Temple, E.C. 

University Extension. 

Oxford Delegacy. Mr.J. A. R. Marriott, Examination Schools. 
Oxford. 

Cambridge Syndicate. 
Buildings, Cambridge. 

London Board. Dr. R. D. Roberts, University of London, S.W. 

Manchester Committee. Mr. Sydney Waterlow, M.A., Vic- 
toria University of Manchester. 

Society for University Extension in Liverpool and District. 
Mr. Norman Wyld, The University, Liverpool. 

University Extension Guild. 

350. 5s. Mr. Chas. Gilbertson and Mr. W. F. Dingwall, 
60 Haymarket, S.W. 

University Women Teachers, Association of. 

1,600. §s. Miss Gruner, 66 Blandford Street, Baker Street, W. 

Voluntary Teachers, National Association of. 

Welsh County Councils, National Executive of. 

Welsh County Schools’ Association. 

For head masters and head mistresses of Welsh Intermediate 
Schools. 100. Mr. William Lewis, County School, Llanelly. 

Welsh Educational Council. 

West of Scotland Association of Secondary Teachers in Public Schools. 

Women, Association for Promoting the Education of. 

Miss Rogers, Clarendon Building, Broad Street, Oxford. 

Workers’ Educational Association. 

400 societies. 3,500 members. Individuals Is., societies 
ab Is. Mr. Albert Mansbridge, 198 Windsor Road, Ilford, 
ssex. 

Yorkshire Ladies’ Council of Education. 

Depot for the sale of work done by poor gentlewomen. Miss 
Jackson, 7 Cookridge Street, Leeds. 

Yorkshire Loan Training Fund. 

Loans to ladies for training (without interest). 
Scattergood, Moorside, Far Headingley, Leeds. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, Teachers’ Branch. 

ee to all lady teachers. 26 George Street, Hanover Square, 


Principal 


Rev. D. H. S. Cranage, Syndicate 


Mrs. B. P. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 
In England the movement in favour of co-education certainly gains 
M. Oompayré ground. The United States exhibits a remarkable 
on Oo-education. diversity and fluctuation of opinion on the subject. 
With regard to higher education, it has been calcu- 
lated that 65°5 per cent. of the students there are being educated under 
the joint system ; on the other hand, asa sign of reaction, the University 
of Chapo has decided to abolish it, and to build up two afħliated 
Universities, so distinct that men and women will never meet in class, at 
lectures, or even in chapel. As to France, M. Gabriel Compayré, after 
discussing in the Revue pédagogique American educaticn, declares that 
his countrymen are not likely to adopt the plan. ‘* There is no 
reason,” he says, ‘fto anticipate that France will renounce the old 
tradition of the separation of the sexes. And the latest creations of our 
school organism bear strong evidence to the fact that we are proceeding 
in a contrary direction. The establishment and development of lycées 
and collèges for girls, of normal schools for women, and of higher primary 
schools for girls are in direct opposition to the tendency in America. 
Our secondary education is made to rest daily more and more on the 
basis of distinct and separate studies for the two sexes. There remains, 
it is true, the vast field of primary education, as it is given in /yceés and 
collèges as well as in elementary schools; and here, perhaps, the future 
has surprises in store for us. The Ecole Alsacienne, which, for thirty 
ii has often, with bold and happy initiative, anticipated the State, 
as recently admitted girls among the boys in some of its primary 
classes. In some ¿ycées the same mingling of the sexes has been essayed 


with quite young pupils. And, since there are thus a certain number of 
schools ‘ mixed as to sex,’ why should we not see them multiply in 
the course of time? At the Congress of Lille, M. Gasquet, Director of 
Primary Instruction, said: ‘No question of principle forbids us to 
extend co-education. My own view is that it is possible to extend it, 
and that it will some day be necessary to favour the system.’ That day, 
surely far distant, would be a day when, men teachers having grown 
scarce, we were obliged, as they are obliged in America, to trust 
the majority of schools to women teachers ; for it must not be forgotten 
that it is the American schoolmistress that has caused the success of co- 
educational schools in the United States.” 


Whether M. Compayré is a true prophet we, for obvious reasons, 
cannot say ; whether France, if it rejects co-educa- 


ane Sagua Boy tion in all except the lowest stages, will gain or 
Prench Eyes. lose, we do not pause to inquire. Another recent 


number of the Revue pédagogique contains an inter- 
esting account of ‘* L’école anglaise,” by M. Delattre. The attraction 
of it for us lies mainly in the witness that it bears to an improved 
international understanding. Thirty years ago the interest of such an 
article would have been in the absurdities that it would have dis- 
played. M. Delattre talks, indeed, of ‘‘le bambin anglais, celui qui a 
abandonné le mot neutre child pour le substantif masculin, doy.” 
Modern writers of technical books sometimes use cAi/d as neuter, and 
represent the word by z£, heedless of the Scripture : ‘‘ Train up a child 
in the way ke should go.” But no mother calls her child sf, and 
bachelors have been known to give offence by applying the neuter 
pronoun to the baby. But what does it matter? M. Delattre atones 
for his trivial slip by the handsome terms in which he proceeds :—‘‘ Le 
bambin anglais . . . a la coquetterie, sinon l'orgueil déjà, de sa santé 
robuste. Pa joie d'exister affleure seule dans ses yeux. Sans reves 
précoces, ni timidités enfantines, il regarde, le front haut, venir la 
vie.” Our little boys will swell with pride if they learn how the 
French regard them. One of them, it appears, being reproached by 
his teacher for the solecisms in his Latin exercise, made excuse: ‘* But, 
sir, it is not my fault; Mamma always wi// help me.” We hope that 
he was flogged. About flogging, by the way, M. Delattre speaks 
quite tolerantly :—‘‘ Tel qui se moque d'une bénigne retenue aura peur 
d’une brutale volée de bois vert. La dignité de celui qui la reçoit n’en 
est pas atteinte, non plus d’ailleurs que celle de celui qui la donne.” 
Of the instruction that our boys receive M. Delattre has a poor 
opinion. It is quite mediocre ; far inferior to that which is given in 
France, Latin and Greek dominating everything. We remark only 
that we have never understood why English schools are rated so low. 
We ourselves rail occasionally at their weaknesses, in order to 
strengthen them ; but by what test is it established that they are worse 
than the schools of other States? We have watched carefully to see 
what the Rhodes Scholars, coming from various quarters, would say 
about Oxford. They certainly have not left on us the impression 
that they felt themselves well prepared among the ill prepared. Yet 
that should have been the case had there been any real inferiority of 
the English school. 


But let us return to France. Ze Matin, with one of those outbursts 

of generosity to which modern journals are liable, 
A EALO set on foot a great competition, which closed 
December 31, 1906. Prizes were offered to the 
value of fifty thousand francs for essays designed as follows :—(1) To 
fix the minimum of intellectual knowledge necessary to form a citizen 
conscious of his rights and duties; (2) to establish the principles of 
civic morality and the importance that the history of various religions 
has in inculcating it; (3) to determine the part that should be 
assigned in the education of youth to physical exercises, and to show 
how men and women may be trained to observe the laws of hygiene ; 
(4) it being granted that education begins in the cradle and ends only 
with life, to ascertain the educational functions that belong respectively 
to the family, the school, the barracks, and the city. Le Matin knows 
the great difficulty of education. It is not enough to write up the 
words ‘‘ Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité”; it is necessary to teach men 
from infancy onward how to practise the virtues that those words imply. 


During the closing months of 1906 the Paris Faculty of Letters sus- 
tained two heavy losses. M. Beljame, Professor of 
the English Language and Literature, died. Soalso 
did M. Himly, doyen of the Faculty for a quarter 
of a century. He had reached the age of eighty-three. His chief 
literary work was his ‘‘ HIistoire de la formation territoriale des Etats 
de Europe centrale”; but he will also be remembered for his lovable 
and original character, and for the part that he took in transforming 
higher studies in France. 


Deaths. 


GERMANY. 


If hygienists are sometimes ‘‘ cranks,” that is no ground for neglect- 
ing reasonable measures to secure the health of a 
school. We give here the hygienic rules that are 
laid down for the schools~of Hessen, in the hope 
that they may have something..of suggestiveness (for( our (readers. 


Hygiene. 
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Every pupil of a public or a private school must be vaccinated in the 
year in which he completes the twelfth year of his life. A head master 
must see that those who enter his school above the legal age for vaccin- 
ation are provided with certificates to show that they have undergone 
it, and must cause those who reach that age whilst pupils of the school to 
submit themselves tothe operation. Every school is under the inspection 
of a medical officer. This officer must consider how far the school build- 
ings satisfy the requirements of hygiene and, if necessary, propose 
alterations. He must look to the lighting, heating, ventilation, 
drinking-water, and so forth; he must see that forms and desks are 
suited to the pupils; and he must watch for the outbreak of contagious 
diseases and take steps to prevent them from spreading. His function 
it is also to observe symptoms of weak sight, depression of spirits, or 
nervousness, and to co-operate with teachers, parents, and the family 
doctor in dealing with the causes of the ailments. In the school atten- 
tion is paid even to what might seem to be petty details. The writing- 
paper commonly used is dull, not shining, and not pure white, but of 
a greyish or yellowish shade. The length of the ruled lines (single are 
preferred to double) must not, in general, as it is prescribed, exceed 
"15m. ; whilst the height of the exercise-book should be not more than 
‘2m. When writing, the pupil sits square and the slope of the letters 
is produced by inclining the copy-book at an angle of 30° or 35° to the 
lower edge of the desk. Paper ruled in squares is excluded from the 
school as being injurious to the eyesight. Tf at ten o'clock in the morn- 
ing the thermometer registers 20° Réaumur in the shade, morning school 
must be limited to four hours, and afternoon school is dropped alto- 
gether. Lessons are separated by intervals of fifteen minutes, and 
teachers are required both to begin and to end their lessons with the 
greatest punctuality. 


In Germany co-education seems to make continuous, if not rapid, 
progress. The latest figures that we have refer to 
Baden. They show that the number of girls who 
attend a Gymnasium in common with boys has 
risen from 53 to 84; which, with the German view of woman’s place 
in society, is a notable increase. Of the sixteen Gymnasien in the 
Grand Duchy that at Karlsruhe is the only one without girl pupils ; and 
the exception is owing to the fact that Karlsruhe has an excellent girls’ 
Gymnasium, with 108 pupils. In other parts of Germany, too, the 
feeling grows that boys and girls may be educated together, certainly 
with safety and possibly with advantage. 


Berlin is to honour the memory of Mommsen in a visible form. A 
monument of him is to be set up in front of the 

Mommsen, University building ; for which purpose a sum of 
43,000 has been raised. The monument will be 
executed in marble after the design of his countryman, Prof. Ad. Briitt. 
The papers that the great scholar left have been placed by his sons in 
the keeping of the Royal Library at Berlin. His letters fill four huge 
chests. Under the terms of his will nothing may be published from a 


certain part of the correspondence until thirty years have elapsed from 
his death. 


Oo-education. 


UNITED STATES. 


The editor of a newspaper, being asked recently to classify a group of 
boys, did so thus: ‘* The big boy, the devilish boy, 
rey the freckle-faced boy, the eee boy, and the 
little gentleman.” Had he been a schoolmaster, 
he would probably have ignored at any rate the freckles, and estimated 
the boys by what they had learned and by the signs that they gave of 
ability. But in all schools great wrong has been done by neglecting to 
study as a basis of classification the physical endowment of the boy. 
The stupidity or inattentiveness of which the teacher complains has 
often a direct physical cause. It is especially in secondary schools 
that the fact has been overlooked. A young teacher in England once, 
exasperated with a dull pupil, bade him write ten copies of ‘* The 
Idiot Boy.” The child was slightly deaf and stammered ; the teacher 
should have done the imposition. [In primary schools increasing 
attention is being paid to this most important subject. Dr. W. H. 
Allen, after examining school-children in New York on behalf of the 
Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, reported that 
two-thirds of those in the poor districts were unable, by reason of 
physical ailments such as defective eyesight, enlarged nostrils, and 
unhealthiness in the organs of hearing, to profit fully by the instruction 
that they received. The head master of every school, primary or 
secondary, should be capable of deciding whether the pupil offered to 
him is so far abnormal that it were desirable for him to be placed in a 
special institution, or whether special treatment should be accorded to 
him in the school. No teacher can properly be described as ‘‘ trained ” 
until he has made some study of abnormal conditions in children. 


Industrial education has always excited much interest in the United 
States. The report of the Douglas Commission on 

A Now . ae be ; 
Bociety. the subject has led to the formation of the ‘‘ Society 
for the Promotion of Industrial Education.” The 
objects of the new association are stated to be “to bring to public 
attention the importance of industrial education as a factor in the 


industrial and educational development of the United States ; to pro- 
vide opportunities for the study and discussion of the various phases of 
the problem; to make available the results of experience in the 
field of industrial education both in this country and abroad, and to 
promote the establishment of institutions for industrial training.” 
Membership is to be had by an annual subscription of 2 dollars. The 
support that the society is receiving indicates that its work is likely to 
be of great influence in the future. 


The ‘*‘New Spelling” has sickened unto death owing to the with- 
‚drawal of official support. The people of the 
United States have vindicated their right to have 
literary questions settled by literary methods, not 
by such devices as are used to push the sale of a new patent medicine. 


Spelling. 


INDIA. 


Once again we point out the urgent need of India in respect of educa- 
tion. Let a voice be heard from India itself. One 
of the resolutions that was placed before the North 
Arcot District Conference was as follows :—‘‘ That 
this Conference is of opinion that the time has arrived for a system of 
free and compulsory education to be introduced as a tentative measure 
in certain select areas such as Vellore and Chittoor for children 
between certain ages, namely, seven to ten for girls, and seven to 
twelve for boys.” In moving this resolution, which was carried unanim- 
ously, Mr. P. S. Raghava Chariar, Head Master of Mahant’s High 
School, observed that only 6 per cent. of the Indian population were 
literate, whereas in the civilized countries of Europe 80 per cent. 
of the population could read and write. Further, the expenditure 
in India on education was very little as compared with the ex- 
penditure in other countries. It was a truism to say that 
the people of India were very backward ; and the only remedy 
was to establish a system of national education to supply free com- 
pulsory primary education for the masses of the population. The 
experiment of providing compulsory education had been tried in Baroda 
during the past ten years, and the success that had attended that experi- 
ment was very encouraging. If a similarexperiment were tried in India, 
it was computed that the cost of compulsory education would amount to 
10 per cent. of the public revenues, which was not a disproportionately 
large portion to be spent onthat important object. The attitude of the 
Government was altogether in sympathy with the spread of primary 
education. In Bombay an attempt had recently been made by the 
Corporation to provide for free education within municipal limits, and 
there was no reason why a similar attempt should not be made by 
Municipal Councils in the Madras Presidency. 


The first term of the Secondary Training College, Bombay, begins in 
the first week of January, 1907. An official circular 
invites graduates of the University of Bombay who 
wish to enter the service of Government in the 
Education Department to submit applications for admission to the 
College. Applicants must have completed the age of twenty-four years 
and must pəssess certificates of good conduct. Each application must 
be accompanied by a statement showing the parentage, native place, 
caste, and age of the candidate, with his birth date according to the 
Christian era. The candidate is expected also to state the degree that 
he has obtained, and his position in the class list ; and to show whether 
he has any proficiency in manly games, such as cricket, hockey, 
tennis, &c. 
We wrote a few months ago about the flocking of Chinese students to 
Japan. From India too students resort thither. 
ere ria Although the number of Indians studying in Japan 
is as yet small—nhfty-four is the figure that we have— 
it seems likely to grow. The reason is this. Since in the motherland 
small provision is made for technical and special education, Indians 
seek it abroad and choose Japan as the nearest land where they can get 
it, even if they afterwards repair to America, Germany, or England. 
Their want is of instruction in engineering, or in such trades as pencil- 
making, tanning, weaving and spinning, and soap-making. The old 
policy was to favour the British manufacturer by discouraging native 
industries or passively allowing them to die. A reaction against this 
policy is apparent both in the migration of students and in certain 
political movements of the day. 


An awakening of the people is in progress, an evidence of which in 
the field of education is furnished by the establish- 


Training. 


Tan ueneer ment of the Bengal Council of National Education. 
National Education, The object of the Council is to impart education, 


literary and scientific, as well as technical and pro- 
fessional, on national lines, and exclusively under national control, not in 
opposition to, but apart from, the existing systems of primary, secondary, 
and collegiate education. Special importance is to be attached toa know- 
ledge of the Indian land, its literature, history, and philosophy; but 
Oriental: ideals will be combined with Western. The society will 
interest itself in the provision of denominational religious instruction, in 
the maintenance of efficiency and discipline in schouls,/in_ vernacular 
education, and in the moral and:intellectual qualifications of teachers. But 
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not the least significant of its aims is to promote the study of such branches 
of the arts and sciences as are most fit to develop the material resources of 
India and to satisfy its pressing wants. The Council has just founded a 
college and school under the name of the Bengal National College and 
School. It has already at its disposal, from the gifts of benevolent 
Indians, a monthly income of Rs. 4,000. The means by which Ks. 1,200 
were collected in order to provide four scholarships in the new institu- 
tion bear touching witness to earnestness of purpose. The Sanatan 
Sampradya of Bhowanipur—a band of students—went round soliciting a 
handful of rice in the morning, and one in the evening, from all the 
people of the locality. In this way they obtained rice to the value of 
Rs. 200 a month. 


At a meeting of the Darjeeling Planters’ Association, as Zndian 
Education reports, the question of the education of 
children on tea gardens was once more discussed. 
Mr. Irwin, the chairman, laid stress on the respons- 
ibility of the employer for the welfare, both physical and moral, of his 
employees. Accordingly, one of the main objects of the scheme of 
elementary education proposed was to rescue the future generation of 
coolies from the bondage in which their parents are now held by un- 
scrupulous usurers, by teaching them reading, writing, and the rudiments 
of arithmetic in the vernacular, so as to enable them to keep some 
check on the fraudulent accounts presented to them by their creditors. 
After a detailed discussion of the scheme, the following resolution was 
adopted, with only one dissentient voice :—‘* That this meeting approves 
the principle of elementary education in the vernacular of children 
of coolies on tea gardens, and will support a scheme drawn up on the 
lines proposed at the Conference held in Darjeeling on June 20, 1906, 
particulars of which have been circulated to members.” 


Education on 
Tea Gardens. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

The report that has just come to hand deals with the year 1905. It 
contains a pleasing record of progress. The enrol- 
ment during the year increased by 1,694, and the 
attendance by 1,592. The proportion of attendance 
to enrolment also rose, although a severe epidemic of measles raged in 
the last quarter. More than 84 per cent. of the children on the 
register attended. This excellent figure was reached in spite of many 
causes that tended to lower it, such as the large number of children on 
the register (10°5 per cent. of the total enrolment) between three and 
six years of age, whose attendance is not compulsory ; the great heat of 
the summer, especially in the interior; the scattered nature of the 
settlement in many parts; and the migratory character of a considerable 
proportion of the population, especially on the goldfields. The Com- 
pulsory Officers did good work in cases where parents failed to appreciate 
the educational advantages offered to their children. If in some districts 
the police are still used as Compulsory Otticers, they do not arrest 
truants, but simply visit the parents and explain to them the require- 
ments of the Education Act and the consequences of refusing to comply 
with them. 


We look with curiosity to see what kind of teachers the colony 
employs. They are distinguished as ‘* classified ” 
and ‘unclassified ? : probably it would be no great 
injustice to the latter if we described them as unfit 
for their business. In 1905 the proportion of classified teachers de- 
creased from 77°6 to 73°5 percent. This resulted from the addition of 
many small schools which are generally held by unclassified teachers. 
Men teachers formed less than half of the whole body. The report 
laments the difficulty found in securing an adequate supply of efficient 
teachers. In many cases inefficient teachers were envaged or retained 
because the only alternative was to close schools or leave them hope- 
lessly understaffed. Since the local training college does not turn out a 
sulticient number of qualified teachers, the colony must look outside 
the State for recruits. The salaries that it ofters are not large enough 
to attract good men. 


Enrolment and 
Attendance. 


Teachers. 


The year showed a large increase in the number of cadets in city and 
Cadets suburban schools. For the whole colony the per- 
and Musketry. centage of enlistment to boys of cadet age was 46: 
l it would be larger could the cost of uniforms be 
diminished. Nearly half the boys were trained in the use of the rifle. 
The equipment at the end of 1905 was 1,250 Francotte rifles, 1,300 belts 
and pouches, 600 dummy rifles, 68 rifle racks, and 8 dozen chevrons. 
The usual musketry course is sixty rounds a year for each cadet; but 
this the Inspector deems insufficient, and he would gladly increase it to 
120 rounds. Ile has our sympathy. The cadet movement in the 
British colonies may signify much in the history of the British Empire, 
and cadets must learn to shoot. 


IN the recent examination in hygiene in its bearing on school life of 
the Royal Sanitary Institute twelve candidates presented themselves, 
and five were granted certificates, all of them women. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 
Principles of Drawing from Nature. 
Holland, & Co., ts. 9d. net. 
Outlines of the History of Painting. From A.D. 1200 to A.D. 1900. 
By Edmund von Mach, Ph.D. Ginn & Co., 6s. 6d. 


By E. A. Branch. Aalph, 


Biography. 

The Story of H. M. Stanley. By Walter Golding. 
Jack, ts. 6d. net. 

Frederick York Powell: a Life, and a Selection from his Letters and 
Occasional Writings. By Oliver Elton. In 2 vols. Clarendon 
Press, 21S. net. 

The Story of Robert the Bruce. 
& E. C. Jack. is. 6d. net. 


TCS E C 


By Jeanie Lang. Ilustrated. 7. C. 


Botany. 
Principles of Botany. By Joseph Y. Bergen, A.M., and Bradley M. 
Davis, Ph.D. Ginn & Co., 6s. 6d. 
Flowers shown to the Children. By Janet Harvey Kelman. Described 
by C. E. Smith. 7. C. and E. C. Jack. 


Classics, 

The Roman System of Provincial Administration to the Accession of 
Constantine the Great. By W. T. Arnold, M.A. New Edition, 
revised by E. S. Shuckburgh, Litt.D. With a Map. 4. H. 
Blackweli (Oxford), 6s. net. 

Stories from the Odyssey. By Jeanie Lang. 
Is. 6d. net. 

Westminster Versions. Edited by Herbert F. Fox, M.A. B. H. 
Blackwell (Oxford), 3s. 6d. net. 

Herodotus, Books I. to III. Translated by G. Woodrouffe Harris, 
B.A. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 38. 6d. net. 

An Alphabetical Encyclopædia of Institutions, Persons, Events, &c., of 
Ancient History and Geography. By Dr. Emil Reich. Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., 38. Od. net. 

The Menexenus of Plato. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. A. Shawyer, M.A. Oxford Press, 2s. 

Select Epigrams of Martial. Books VII.-XII. From the text of 
Prof. Lindsay. Edited by R. T. Bridge, M.A., and E. D. C. 
Lake, M.A. Oxjord Press, 3s. 6d. 


T. C. & E. C. Jack, 


Divinity. 

The Book of Isaiah according to the Septuagint. Translated and 
edited by R. R. Ottley, M.A. II. Text and Notes. Cambridge 
f’ress, 6s. net. 

English. 

Letters of Literary Men :—Sir Thomas More to Robert Burns, Arranged 
and Edited by Frank Arthur Mumby. George Noutledge & Sous, 
2s. Od. net. 

Letters of Literary Men :—Nineteenth Century. Arranged and Edited 
by Frank Arthur Mumby. George Koutledge & Sons, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Bookman Ilustrated History of English Literature. By Thomas 
Seccombe and W. Robertson Nicoll. In 2 vols., with full-page 
Photogravures. fodder & Stoughton, 1§s. net. 

Elementary Composition. By Dorothea F. Canfield and George R. 
Carpenter. Macmillan & Co., 2s. net. 

Rhetoric and English Composition. By George R. Carpenter. 
millan & Co., 4s. Od. net. 

Scott’s Ivanhoe. Abridged and Edited by the Rev. C. F. A. Wim- 
berley, M.A. A Reading-Book for School and Home. award 
Arnold, is. Ód. 

True Romances of Scotland. 
Paterson. Introduction by Prof. P. Hume Brown. 
William Blackwood & Sons, 5s. net. 

English Grammar. By George R. Carpenter. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Poems of Longfellow. Selected, and with an Introduction by Prof. 
Saintsbury, LL.D. 7. C. & E. C. Jack, 2s. Od. net. 

Historical Study of the Mother Tongue. By Henry Cecil Wyld, 
B. Litt. fon Murray, 7s. 6d. 

Bell’s Minature Series of Great Writers :—Spencer. By Rev. W. Tuck- 
well, M.A. George Bell & Sons. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Thomas Hood. 
by Walter Jerrold. Henry Frowite, 38s. 6d. 

The Complete Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Austin Dobson, LL.D. Henry Froude, 
3s. 6d. 

A Tale of Two Cities. By Charles Dickens. 
J. Connolly. A Reading Book for School and Home., 
Arnold, 1s. 6d. 

The Talisman. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by 
A. S. Gaye, B.A. Cambridge Press, 2. 


(Coari ieda fag 6/82.) 


Mac- 


By E. Maxtone Graham and E. S. 
Illustrated. 


Macmillan & Co., 


Edited, with Notes, 


Abridged and edited by 
Edward 
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PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS (with ANSWERS and INDEX). ByA.B. 
Cowan. Crown 8vo, 200 pp., ls. 6d. 


“ This seems a useful idea—it would certainly be a godsend to an examiner setting a ‘general paper’ for boys." — The Times. 


SHAKESPEARE’S THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With an Introduction and Notes. Edited 
by FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Crown 8vo, 200 pp., 1s. 6d. , 


“ There is everything in this book which a student would want for the preparation for an examination. . . . It isthe most carefully prepared exhaustive book on 
the play for school use we have seen.” — The Teachers’ Aid. 


A NEW ALGEBRA. As far as the Binomial Theorem. Including a Chapter on Graphs. By G. COLLAR, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Joint-Author of ‘'A NEW ARITHMETIC "'). Crown 8vo, 448 pp., 48. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE. A New History and Survey from Saxon Times to the Death of Tennyson. By 
J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Demy 8vo, 650+ viii pp., 68. 


-.- Both for general readers and for students this work should be of great service."— The Literary World. i S i ; 
_ “tis an admirable piece of work—suitable in every way for readers and students who desire to have a brief, plain, and not unattractive introduction tu English 
literature." — The Journal of Education. i 


LAE AFOGRAPHICAL COMPANION. Arranged by M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S. 
6d. net. 


This little book furnishes a complete digest of the most recent geographical information and territorial change. 


MEIKLEJOHN’S POETRY BOOKS. A New Selection. 


Book I., 40 pp., 2d.3 cloth, 3d. Book III., 64 pp., 3d.; cloth, 4d. 
Book II., 64 pp., 8d.3 cloth, 4d. Book IV., 72 pp., 4d.3 cloth, 5d. 
“These small books are attractive in form, and that is half the battle with small children. They are also well graduated in difficulty. The 


selection shows taste and judgment.” — The Journal of Education. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COM: | A SHORT GEOGRAPHY, with the Com- 
PARATIVE METHOD. -With Maps and Diagrams, and an mercial Highways of the World. Twenty-seventh Edition 
Outline of Commercial Geography. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, (Revised). Crown 8vo, 196 pp. 

M.A. Thirty-fourth Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, | TEST QUESTIONS IN GEOGR APHY. 
630 pp- Selected from Public Examination Papers. Arranged by A. T. 
A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND Frux. Crown 8vo, 82 pp. 


AND GREAT BRITAIN. With Maps and Tables. By | A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
J. M. D. Meikcrjoun, M.A. Twenty-first Edition. AND GREAT BRITAIN. B.C. 55 to A.D. 1890, Twen- 


Crown 8vo, 685 pp. tieth Edition. Crown 8vo. Bate sed Sead ER 
NR : F N i i shed. 
A NEW ARITHMETIC. By G. A. CHRIST- gay 8 ee 
1AN, B.A. (Lond.), and G. Corrar, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 


Twelfth Edition (Revised and Enlarged). Crown 8vo, | TEST QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. 
562 pp. Selected from Public Examination Papers. Arranged by A. T. 1 
Fiux. Crown gvo, 80 pp. aa 

A SHORT GRAMMAR OF THE ENG- 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: Its Gram- LISH TONGUE, with Three Hundred and Thirty Exercises. 

mar, History, and Literature. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A, Sixteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 176 pp. 

Twenty-seventh Edition (Revised and Enlarged). | A NEW SPELLING BOOK. With Side 

Crown Svo, 470 pp. Lights from History. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo, 


[A Key to A New ARITHMETIC, 6s. net.] 


152+ vi pp. 
COMPOSITION FOR SCHOOLS AND 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Its Geography, COLLEGES. Based on Outline Essays, with Exercises in 
Resources, Commerce, Landways, and Waterways. = By Style. By C. H. Maxwe ct, B.A. 


J. M. D. Metktejoun, M.A. Eighth Edition (Revised to A SHORT ARITHMETIC By G. A 

2 e y 7., . 
A808) CHOW NEYO) 390) PRs Curistian, B.A., and A. H. Baker, B.A. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 196 pp. [With Answers, 1s. 6d.] 


A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With special 
reference to Commerce and History. With Maps and Daae, THE BRITISH COLONIES AND DE- 
By J. M. D. Mriktrjoun, M.A., and M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, -PENDENCIES: Their Resources and Commerce. With a 
B.A. Fifth Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 410 pp. double-page Manin Colour, By M. J. C. MetkLirejoun, B.A. 
Fifth Edition (I-.cvised). Crown 8vo, 96 pp. 
THE COMPARATIVE ATLAS. By | EUROPE: Its Physical and Political Geography, 
. G. BArTHOoLoMEW, F.R.G.S., and Edited by Professor Witha double-page Map in Colour. By M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, 
{gikLEjoHN. New and Improved Edition. Containing B.A., F.R.G.S. Second Edition (Revised). 96 pp. 


64 Plates and a General Index. 
ASIA : Its Geography, Commerce, and Resources. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY. With Maps and With adouble-page Map in Colour. By M. J.C. MEIKLEJOHN, 
Vocabulary of Historical Terms. By J. M. D. MrikLesortn, B.A. Crown 8vo, 96 pp. 
M.A., and M. J. C. Mgeikvejoun, B.A. Third Edition. AUSTRALASIA: Its Geography, Resources, 


Crown 8vo, 470 pp. Commerce, and Chronicle of Discovery. With a double-page 


6D. 


THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH. Map in Colour. By M. J. C. MeikLejoun, B.A. Second 
A Manual for Students. With Chapters on Paraphrasing, Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 86 pp. ; 
Essay Writing, Precis Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. | THE UNITED STATES: Their Geography, 
By J. M. D. Meikcrejoun, M.A. Fifth Edition. Crown Resources, Commerce, and History. With a double-page Map 


8vo, 340 pp. in Colour. By M. E C. MEIKLEJouN, B.A. Second 


Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 93 pp. 

A NEW GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
TONGUE. With Chapter on Composition, Versification, OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
Paraphrasing, and Punctuation. With Exercises and Examina- ENGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN TO A.D. 18go. 
tion Questions, Twenty-first Edition. Crown vo, 230 pp. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 84 pp. 
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Burke: On the Proposals for Peace with the Regicide Directory of 
France. Letter 1.—Edited by F. J. C. Hearnshaw, M.A., LL.M. 


W. B. Clive, 1s. 6d. 
The York Poetry Books. Book I. George Bell & Sons, 6d. 
Geography. 


Notes upon the Island of Dominica. By Symington Grieve. With 17 
Illustrations and a Map. Adam & Charles Black, 2s. 6d. net. 

A Scientific Geography. Book III.—Europe. By Ellis W. Heaton, 
B.Sc., F.G.S. Ralph, Holland, & Co., ts. 6d. net. 

Philips’ Outline Elementary Atlas of Comparative Geography. A 
Series of 32 Outline Maps on Drawing Paper. George Philip & 
Son, Is. 

History. 

Villani’s Chronicle: Selections from the first nine Books. Translated 
by Rose E. Selfe and edited by Philip H. Wicksteed, M.A. 
Archibald Constable & Co., §s. net. 

Modern Spain, 1815-1898. By H. Butler Clarke, M.A. Witha 
Memoir by the Rev. W. H. Hutton, B.D. Cambridge Press, 7s. 60. 

Empire- Builders. A Course of Lectures by the Rev. W. K. Stride, 
M.A. With an Introduction by H. E. Egerton, M.A. John 
Murray, 2s. 6d. 

Lectures on British Colonization and Empire. First Series (1600-1783). 
By F. A. Kirkpatrick, M.A. With an Introduction by H. E. 
Egerton, M.A. John Murray, 2s. 6d. 

The Meaning of History, and other Historical Pieces. 
Harrison. Macmillan & Co., 4S. net. 

The Political History of England. Vol. V. (1485-1547). 
Fisher, M.A. Longmans, Green, & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 


By Frederic 
By H. A. Jz 


Mathematics. 

Geometry, Theoretical and Practical. Section IV.—Rectangles and 
Polygons. By W. P. Workman, M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. Crack- 
nell, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P. W. B. Clive, Is. 

Elementary Problem Papers. By Clement V. Durell, B.A. Edward 
Arnold, 1s. 6d. 

A First Statics. By C. S. Jackson, M.A., and R. M. Milne, M.A. 
Dent & Co., 4s. net. 

Graphs. By C. H. French, M.A., and G. Osborn, M.A. 
Edition, rewritten and enlarged. W. B. Clive, 1s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous. 

Provincial Letters and Other Papers. By the Author of ‘* Pages from 
a Private Diary.” Smith, A‘der, & Co., §s. net. 

The A BC of Needlework. With 174 Original Diagrams. 
L. Blackmore. With a Preface by Miss S. Loch. 
Holland, & Co., ts. 6d. net. 

The Making of the Criminal. By Charles E. B. Russell and L. M. 
Rigby. Macmillan & Co., 3s. Od. net. 

The Magic Whistle, and other Fairy Tale Plays. By Frank Nesbitt. 
With 7 Illustrations. Longmans, Green, & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 
Stories of Guy Warwick. By H. E. Marshall. 7: C. & Æ. C. Jack, 

Is. net. 


Second 


By Betsy 
Ralph, 


Modern Languages. 

Choix de Lettres Parisiennes de Madame Girardin. 
Baudiss. Oxford Press, 2s. 6d. net. 

Hernani. By Victor Hugo. Edited by C. Kemshead, B.A. Oxford 
Press, 2s. net. 

Am Deutschen Herde. By Oskar and Valerie Thiergen. With Eng- 
lish Notes by Starr Willard Cutting. Ginn & Co., 2s. 6d. 

Höher als die Kirche. By Wilhelmine von Hillern. Edited, with 
Notes, &c., by Clarence Willis Eastman, Ph.D. Ginn & Co., 
Is, 6d. 

La Fée des Grèves. By Paul Féval. Abridged Edition, with Notes, 
&c., by Gilbert H. C. Hawtrey, M.A. Ginn & Co., 3s. 

4 New German and English Dictionary. Revised and considerably 
Enlarged by Karl Breul, M.A., Litt.D., Ph.D. Cassell & Co., 
7s. 6d. net. 

Key to Appendices of Die Ahnen: Ingo. 
net. 

A Practical German Grammar, Reader, and Writer. 
Louis Lubovius, Ph.D. Blackwood & Sons, 3s. 

Un Episode de Guerre. Par Henri Beyle-Stendhal. 
tlartog, B.A. Illustrated. Xivinglons, Is. 


Novels. 
Andrew Goodfellow: a Tale of 1805. By Helen H. Watson. 
millan & Co., 6s. 
Jack Hardy; or, A Hundred Years Ago. 
I'lustrated. Hodder & Stoughton, 2s. 6d. 
The Heart of Rome: a Tale of the ‘* Lost Water.” 
Marion Crawford. Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. 
Lavinia. By Rhoda Broughton. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 


Edited by F. de 


Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. 
Part II. By 


Edited by W. G. 


Mac- 
By Herbert Strang. 


By Francis 


Pedagogics. ° 
Higher Education in America. By Charles F. Thwing, LL.D. Sidney 
Appleton, 12s. 6d. net. 
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Some Studies in the Formation of Character. 
Kegan Paul & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

Sonnenschein’s Cyclopzedia of Education. 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages and the Training ot 
Teachers. By Karl Breul. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Cambridge Press, 28. net. 


Reprints, 

Cobbett’s English Grammar. With an Introduction by H. L. Stephen. 
Henry Frowde, 2s. 6d. net. 

Cobbett’s Advice to Young Men. 
Frowde, 2s. 6d. net. 

Bohn’s Libraries :—The Arabian Nights Entertainments. Translated by 
Edward William Lane. Edited by Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A., 
Litt.D. 4 vols., 3s. 6d. each. George Bell & Sons. 

The World’s Classics :—Motley’s Dutch Republic (3 vols.) ; Aeschylus, 
translated by Lewis Campbell, M.A. ; Matthew Arnold’s Poems ; 
Essays and Sketches by Leigh Hunt. Henry Frowde. Each vol., 
Is. net. . 

The Boys’ Classics : The Scalp Hunters ; Captain Singleton. 
Frowde, Each vol., Is. net. 


By Charlotte M. Mason. 
Revised by M. E. John. 


From the Edition of 1829. Henry 


Henry 


Science. 

An Elementary Study of Chemistry. By W. McPherson, Ph.D., and 
W. E. Henderson, Ph.D. Revised Edition. Ginn & Co., 6s. 

A Treatise on the Theory of Alternating Currents. By Alexander 
Russell, M.A. Vol. II. Cambridge Press, 12s. net. 

The Human Mechanism: Its Physiology and Hygiene and the Sanita- 
tion of its Surroundings. By Theodore Hough and Willam T. 
Sedgwick. Ginn & Co., 8s. 6d. 

Practical Physical Chemistry. By Alex. Findlay, M.A., Ph.D., D.Sc. 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 4s. 6d. 

Text-Book on the Strength of Materials. By S. E. Slocum, B.E., 
Ph. D., and E. L. Hancock, M.S. Ginn & Co., 12s. 6d. 

Introduction to Metallurgical Chemistry. By J. H. Stansbie, B.Sc., 
F.I.C. Second Editon. Ædward Arnold, 4s. 6d. 

Recent Progress in the Study of Variation, Heredity, and Evolution. 
By Robert Heath Lock, M.A. John Murray, 7s. 6d. net. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


Tracks in the Snow. By GODFREY R. BENSON. (Longmans.) 

Possibly there is no more dramatic moment in Mr. Godfrey Benson’s 
extremely able detective story than that in which the guilty man 
surrenders himself to the two people whose respect he has forfeited, and 
who—both realized by the reader with vivid actuality, though one of 
the two is as striking and exceptional a personality as the other is tame 
and ordinary—are now both convinced against their will that he, their 
quondam friend and associate, has committed a double murder, the 
crime being in each instance made more heinous by the fact that the 
murdered man has been the friend of the murderer. With cumulative 
subtlety we are made to feel that this man is not a devil, but a possible 
human being—therein lies the tragedy. Hae cares passionately for the 
good will of his fellows, so long as this does not clash with his own 
selfish comfort of body or mind ; when any one, or anything, does that 
he betrays what is brutal and common under the mask of an outward 
refinement which even appears fastidious in reticence and poise. In 
his aforogia it is difficult to disentwine what is sincere from what is 
more or less histrionic bluff; but there can be little doubt that the 
novelist meant to point to a real fault in much modern education in the 
following passage :—‘S . . . You know I am not a limp man or a 
coward ; but I had all the bringing up of one: cared for hand and foot, 
never doing a thing for myself (my good people had great ideas of 
republican simplicity, but they were only literary ideas). . . . But 
there was worse than that. . . . I am quite sure that you had about 
you at home or at school, or both, people among whom there was some 
tacit recognition of right and wrong of some sort as things incontrovert- 
ible, and that there was some influence in your childhood which 
appealed to the heart. But in my childhood nothing appealed to the 
heart, nothing was incontrovertible—above all, nothing was tacit. 
Everlasting discussion, reaching back to the first principles of the 
universe, and branching out into such questions as whether children 
should be allowed popguns. That was my moral training, and 
that was all my moral training. It was very sound in principle, I 
dare say—and I am not going to pose as an interesting convert to the 
religious way of looking at things ; for I am not one—but it did not take 
account of practical difficulties, and it was very, very hard on me... .« 
I found myself at twenty-one suddenly made poor; more accustomed 
than most lads to think life only worth living for refinements which are 
for the wealthy only ; taught not to take traditional canons of morality 
for granted ; taught to think about the reahutility of every action ; 
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Edited by LEON DELBOS, M.A. 


Journal of Education :—' The present series marks a new departure. The 
volumes have been chosen for their literary merit, and the annotation is mainly on 
literary lines. To each volume is prefixed an original study of the author and the 
particular work, sometimes in English, sometimes in French—ail competent and 
some rising to excellence.” 


De l'Allemagne. 
Eve. as. 6d. net. 


This is the work which introduced German culture to Frenchmen, and which had 
so much influence on the Napoleonic age. 


Journal of Education :—'' The notes—models of their kind.” 


Notre-Dame de Paris. 
Devsos, 3s. 6d. net. 


Journal of Education :—‘'‘ Mr. Delhos has given a glowing appreciation of the 
poet, whom he personally knew, and of the romance.’ 


By Madame DE STaéEL. Edited by H. W. 


By Victor HuGo. Edited by LEON 


Trois Grotesques. By THÉOPHILE GAUTIER. 
CHAYTOR. 2s. net. 
(The “Trois Grotesques " are Villon, Cyrano de Bergerac, and Scarron.) 
Journal of Education :—*' An ideal Sixth Form Re ider.” 


Edited by H. J. 


Mémoires de Madame de Campan. 
2s. 6d. net. 
The book deals with the Court of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, from 1785 to 
1792, and generally with the events of the French Revolution. It opens with an 
account of the ‘* Queen’s necklace ” episode. 


Western Morning News :— The Memoirs would make a useful reading book for a 
student of the French language, and would also afford a good insight into the 
momentous events of the First Revolution.” 


Edited by H. C. BRADBY. 


Salammbô. By GusTAVE FLAUBERT. Edited by EMILE 
Lauvribre, of the Lycée Charlemagne, Paris. 3s. 6d. net. 


This is the weird Carthaginian romance produced by Flaubert after much 


laborious research. A vocabulary of the mure uncommon words cuntained in the 
book has been added to the notes. 


Journal of Education.—'‘ The general reader will welcome a ccholarly edition 


which gives him words not to be found ın the dictionary, and enables him to refer to | 


documentary sources.’ 


Jocelyn. By LAMARTINE. Edited by Prof. EMILE LEGOUIS, 
Professeur à l'Université de Paris. 3s. net. 


“ Joycelyn” has been described as a French ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,” but it is the 
story of a curé de village somewhat idealized. Th- merits of this poem caused 
considerable discussion in France and in England at the time of its appearance. 


Selections from Alfred de Musset. Edited by C. EDMUND 
Decsos, of Upper Canada College, Toronto. 23. net. 
This contains an abundant selection of De Musset’s finest poems. 


Lettres Parisiennes. 
F. pe Baupitss. 2s. 6d. net. 


This volume contains a selection from these most interesting and witty contribu- 
tions to La Presse, 


By Madame DE GIRARDIN. Edited by 


Hernani. 
2s. 6d. net. 
This play is regarded as the pioneer of the Romantic movement in France. 


By Vıcror HuGo. Edited by C. KEMSHEAD. 


Pierrette. By Honoré DE BALZAC. 
SÉLINCOURT. 


Edited by THÉODORA DE 
2s. 6d. bet. 


TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


Racine et Shakespeare. By STENDHAL (HENRI BEYLE). 
by Lzon DE sos. 


La Mer. Edited by W. ROBERTSON. 
La Société Francaise au XVIiléme_ Siècle. 


Edited 


By JULES MICHELET. 


By VICTOR 


OXFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 


Edited by LEON DELBOS. 


The texts have all been very carefully selected with the hope that this series may 
commend itself to schoolmasters, and to parents and others who wish those under 
their charge to read good modern French books, and have hitherto not known what 
books could be chosen with absolute safety. 


Crown Svo, stout cloth. 


Deux Héroines de la Révolution Française. By LAMARTINE. 
Edited bv Mary BENTINCK-SMITH. 2s. 6d. 
La Vendetta and Pierre Grassou. Edited by 


MARIE PECHINET. 2S. 


By BALZAC. 


Bug-Jargal. By VicTok HuGo. Edited by Louis SERS. 2s. 

Mademoiselle de la Seigliére. By SANDEAU. Edited by 
A. L Dupuis. 2s. 6d. 

Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe. By CHATEAUBRIAND. Edited by 
Lours SERS. 2s. 6d. 

Voyage autour de mon Jardin. By Karr. Edited by STUART 

HALLAM. 26. 

Le “Chateau de Vaux. By GozLan. Edited by A. H. SMITH. 

1s 6d. 


Extraits des Voyages d’Alexis de Tocqueville. 
J. E. MANSION, 2s. 


Le Serment.' By JuLes Davip. 
1s. 6d. 


Voyage en Espagne. 


Edited by 
Edited by CéciILE HUGON. 


By GAUTIER. Edited by G. GOODRIDGE. 

Les  Noraiandes en Angleterre et en Gaule. By THIERRY. 
Edited by A. H. SMITH. 2s. 6d. 

Une Haine a bord. By DE LA LANDELLE. Edited by R.E. A. 
CHRSSEX. 38. 

Extracts from La Révolution Frangaise. 


By MIGNET. 
Edited by A. L. Duputs. 2s. 


Une Ténébreuse Affaire. By Batzac. Edited by MARIE 
PECHINET. 2%. 6d. 

Mémoires d’un Touriste. By STENDHAL. Edited by H. J. 
CHAYTOR. 2s. 


Voyage aux Pyrénées. By TAINE. Edited by W. ROBERTSON. 
2%. 6d 


Jean Sbogar. By NopIER. Edited by D. LL. Savory. 2s. 
Les Chouans. By Batzac. Edited by C. L. FREEMAN. 3s. 
Histoire Vun Homme du Peuple. By ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 
Edited bv R. E. A. CHESSEx. 28. 
Feuilletons Choisis. Edited by C. BRERETON. 2S. 
NEW SCHOOL BOOKS. 
The Oxford Treasury of English Literature. By G. E. 
Hanow and W. H. Hanow. Vel. I. Old English to Jacobean. 3s. 6d. 


Scenes from Old Play Books. Being an Introduction to Shake- 
speare. By Percy Stmrson. Crown 8vo. ith an Illustration of the Swan 
Theatre. 3s. 6d. 

Matthew Arnold.—Merope. With the Electra of Sophocles 
translated by RoBERT WHITELAW. Edited, witu Introduction and Notes, by J. 
CHurTON Couiins. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


Quentin Durward. With Introduction and Notes. (/smmedia‘ely. 


Sophocles’ Antigone. Translated by R. WHITELAW. With 
Introductién and Notes by J. Churton Couiins. Fcap. 8vo, ts. net. 
Euripides’ Alcestis. Translated by H. KYNAsToN. 1s. net. 
North’s Translation of Plutarch’s Coriolanus, Julius 
Caesar, ee Antony. Edited by R. H. Carr. 4s. 6d. (Coriolanus, 
separately, rs. 
Kingsle ey.— The Water Babies. Slightly Abridged. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by Janer HoracE-SmiTH und Marton L. 
lar ala with Five full-page Illustrations by JANET RoverTson. Crown 8vo, 


Caesar Selections. Edited by R. L. A. Du PONTET. 2s. 


Greek Reader. From von WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFE'S 
Griechisches Lesebuch, by E. C. Marcuant. Crown 8vo. Vols. I. and 11. 
2s. each. 

Tales from Caesar’s Civil War. Edited, with English Exercises, 
by W. D. Lows. ıs. 6d. 

The “Oxford Geographies. By A.J. HERRERTSON. Crown 8vo. 

Vol. I. PHB PEBLIMINARY GEOGRAPHY. ıs. 6d. 
» Il. PHE JUNIOR GBOGRAPHY. Second Edition. With 
166 Illustrations. 2s. 
» Ill. THE SEWIOR GEOGRBAPRY. [Zn the press. 
A School Course of Mathematics. By B. D. Mair. Crown 8vo. 
(/mmediately, 

Select Epigrams of Martial. Books VII-XII. Edited from 
the Text of Professor Linpsay by R. T. BrivGe, M.A., and G. D. C. Lake, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

The Menexenus of Plato. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by J. A. SHawyer, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
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Cousin. Edited by Mary Bentinck SMITH. 
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landed in a place like Saigon, and thrown in the society of the sort of 
gentry who, we all know, do represent European civilization in such 
places.” That the man who made this extenuating plea was at that 
very moment employing a human tool who came near to involving him in 
responsibility for a third murder, and that the events he narrated were 
mingled with misleading falsehoods, does not by any means wholly 
destroy the acumen of his self-analysis. ‘* Young, all lay in dispute,” 
said Rabbi ben Ezra, praisefully, but the rest of that fine poem makes 
it perfectly clear that certain fundamental truths were taken for granted 
even in youth as the basis of all ethical values. It will be an evil day 


| 


for education if children are taught only to build, on the shifting sands | 


of disputatious questioning, that character—their soul's dwelling— 
which should be founded upon what is deepest and strongest and most 
divine—what Carlyle has called the ‘‘ everlasting Yea,” and the Master 
Himself has symbolized as ‘‘the rock.” Mr. Benson’s novel is a work 
of art; but, as vefits the methods of a novelist to whom Lewis Nettle- 
ship gave friendship and honour, the mirror that is therein held up to 
life is of metal that reflects the more clearly for having been well beaten 
out on the anvil of the philosopher. 


Listeners Lure. By E. V. Lucas. (Methuen.) 

We wish we had had this book to trifle with when the temperature 
was ninety-four degrees in the shade. It will serve its turn on a 
winter's evening ; but last summer was its crowning opportunity. It 
is very pleasant reading—no more, yet no less. We are shown the 
letters of some twenty people of the present day. There is nothing 
particularly remarkable about the characters; but they have each his 
own distinctive epistolary style and they entertain the reader each in 
his own way. Edith Graham, the heroine, does little more than 
link together ‘‘all sorts and conditions,” and we drift pleasantly and 
happily, if lazily, through the book in their company with certainly no 
call on Miss Fielding’s dée noire, “ mentality.” 


The Old Country, By HENRY NEWRBOLT. (6s. Smith, Elder.) 

A romance, though it masquerades as an orthodox novel. We know 
Mr. Newbolt first and foremost as our Tyrtaeus, the poet of ‘t Admirals 
All,” then as the historian of Trafalgar and the modernizer of Froissart, 
and lastly as the publicist—the editor of the Monthly Review. The 
romance is so contrived as to give full play to each of these different 
parts. It isa chapter of English history in the fourteenth century set 
in contemporary framework, a medley like Tennyson's ‘‘ Princess,” but 
here past and present are fused and blended; the Crusader is not 
draped in Lilian’s scarf, but descends from his pedestal and quite 
naturally joins in the picnic party. We have never seen Gardenleigh, 
the one acknowledged sketch from Nature, but we seem to know the 
place as if it had been our home from childhood, and the characters 
are no less vivid and individual. Mr. Newbolt has turned the tables 
on Mr. H. G. Wells, and, instead of conjuring up a future of science, 
he shows usa past that is still present. A memorable book. 


A Lady of Rome. By MARION CRAWFORD. (6s. Macmillan.) 

This is the old Aeschylean drama of three persons —a husband, a wife, 
and a third ; but it is treated in the English, not in the French, style. 
The Countess is a very subtle piece of feminine psychology, but the 
Count and the lover are stagey and unconvincing, and when the 
apoplectic stroke comes at last, as a ‘‘deus ex machina,” to unite 
the lovers in lawful wedlock the proprieties are saved, but the reader 
is left without a sense of poetic justice. Mr. Crawford is a brilliant 
chronicler of Roman society, but we prefer him as a landscape painter 
of rural Italy. 


The Call of the Blood. By R. HIcHENS. (6s. Methuen.) 

Mr. Ilichens has already established his claim to be considered one 
of the best living painters of character. He does not perhaps dissect 
the intricacies of thought and feeling with such minuteness as Henry 
James, but his inferiority on psychological analysis is more than com- 
pensated by vivid colour and variety of interest. In his last novel 
Mr. Hichens has used a not uncommon theme—the influence of 
heredity in the formation of character. But he has treated it in a 
distinctive manner, and has introduced characters which are especially 
his own creation. He has appreciated the point of view of a Sicilian 
peasant, and described his life so as to enlist our sympathies and give 
us a very vivid picture of the island. The book is steeped in Sicilian 
sunshine and Sicilian gaiety. 

lhe Philosopher and the Foundling. 

lated by ELIZABETH LEE. (6s. Hodder & Stoughton.) 

A family history of Baltic fisher-folk. It is a harmony in grays. A 
sea mist hangs over the little fishing town, and the air is impregnated 
with brine. All this serves for a setting to the Foundling, a mer- 
maiden, woman above, but with a scaly tail, who bewitches her foster 
brethren, dragging down the elder, but delivered from her lower self 
by the Philosopher, whose sole philosophy is unselfish love. The story 
is inartistic, and ends in a ravelled skein, but it pleases from its very 
lack of art as a series of impressionist sketches. Miss Lee has done 
her work well. We can say so without having consulted the original ; 
for it does not read like a translation, and we can trust Miss Lee as a 
German scholar. 


By GEoRG ENGEL. Trans- 
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GIFT BOOKS. 


Play the Game. By HAROLD AVERY. (5s. Nelson.)—An amusing 
school story. If there is no striking originality in the scrapes and 
misunderstandings needed for a plot of this kind, there is a good 
healthy tone about it, and plenty of fun. Mr. Mortimer Maltby’s 
detective investigations, which generally end in his own discomhture, 
though he really does help a little in clearing up one at least of the 
mysteries, are a great help to the liveliness of the story. There are 
some good coloured illustrations. 

The Duffer. By R.S. WARREN-BELL. (5s. Nelson.)—The Duffer 
makes but a bad beginning, and we cannot say that he ever arouses 
much interest in us, though we feel relieved when he is at length 
allowed to follow the only line in which he does mot appear to be a 
duffer—music. Dr. Denver is an unlikely compound of savagery and 
mildness, and, though the artist is quite a good fellow, the little ill-paid 
organist is a more attractive person. 

King by Combat. By FRED WHISHAW. (3s. 6d. Cassell.)—A 
somewhat wild narrative, in which two stalwart twins play the chief 
parts. Combats of all sorts, with a lion as final opponent, are quite in 
their line. They begin by being kidnapped, and literally fight their 
way tothe possession of considerable wealth. The mysterious relations 
of Meyer and Haggerstein are somewhat wearisome. 

A Girl of the Fortunate /sles. By Bessie MARCHANT. (3s. 6d. 
Blackie. )—Margaret Alford is by far the most interesting character in 
the book, and it is impossible not to admire her self-sacrifice and single- 
mindedness. The pity is that no one seems particularly worthy of it, 
and Mr. Karr Gwynne gets a good deal more than he deserves. 

Cassell’ s Saturday Journal.—-This fine volume of over twelve hundred 
pages certainly makes good its claim as a ‘magazine of useful and 
entertaining literature.” It rings the changes judiciously on tragedy 
and comedy, and would be a godsend in many a school library or 
workinen’s club. The short paragraphs on every subject under the sun 
would serve the turn of those who have but a few minutes to spare, 
while the serial stories (mostly of a very exciting character) would help 
the reader to pass an evening pleasantly. Besides the vast number of 
complete stories there are serials by Headon Hill and W. le (Jueux. 
‘* Real Stories from a Detective’s Note-book,” and ‘** Reminiscences by 
George Sims,” are worth notice, and many useful things to know will 
be found in short papers and paragraphs—such as the danger lurking 
in flowers—the kind of primula, for instance, which starts eczema or 
erysipelas in those who approach it. There are several large illustra- 
tions in monochrome of familiar pictures and places, and innumerable 
comic sketches. Sports, prize competitions, and interviews are not 
forgottens 

A Captive of the Corsairs. By JOHN FINNEMORE. (5s. Nelson.)— 
The adventures of a lad who, with his companions on a trading ship, is 
captured by corsairs. After many hardships as slaves in Tunis some of 
the men manage to escape, and there is an exciting pursuit and recapture 
by other enemies, but fortune at last favours them, they are rescued by 
the flagship of the Knights of St. John, and Lance tries a new service 
under the banner of that famous order, and aids in the defence of their 
fortress against the great expedition sent by Suleiman. The whole 
is described with great spirit, and there are half a dozen illustrations 
in vivid and effective colour. 

We have received from Messrs. Macmillan a dainty edition of 
Scenes of Clerical Life, by GEORGE E Lior. (6s.)—The book is very 
nicely got up, with clear print that is pleasant to read, and some sixty 
illustrations in colour and black-and-white by Hugh Thomson, admir- 
abiy adapted to the subject and adding greatly to the attractions of 
sume of the best work ever produced by George Eliot. 

Lhe Story-Book Girls. By CHRISTINA GOWANS WHITE. (6s 
Hodder & Stoughton.)—This is supposed to be an account of the 
doings of an English family living in a country town, and more or less 
exercised as to their position with regard to ‘‘ county” families. The 
dreams in which the Leighton girls indulge might be natural enough, 
but they are not English girls and they do not act or talk in an English 
way. The story—whose length might be halved with advantage—is 
. full of Americanisms which are quite incongruous, and spoil the effect 
which might otherwise be produced by some clever touches of 
character. 

4 Sea Queen's Sailing. By CHARLES W. WHISTLER. (3s. 6d. 
Nelson. )—We can confidently recommend this story, which carries 
us away with it to the time, some nine hundred odd years ago, when 
Hakon turned Eric out of the throne of Norway. So brightly and 
freshly is it written that we seem to see the escape of the three 
comrades—Norse, Irish, and Saxon—ihe meeting with the Ship of 
Silence, and all that resulted from the tinding of the brave and fair 
Queen Gerda. The illustrations are vorgeous in colour, and one or 
two are most effective, but the figures are not always well pro- 
portioned. 

Peril and Patriotism. (5s. Cassell )—This appears to be a reprint 
of the greater part of one volume of a publication bearing the same title 
which appeared in 1899. These stories of brave deeds are full of 
interest, and seem well chosen. 
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The best Political Maps for school purposes ever published. Their 
special features are :—Convenient size, bold lettering, permanent 
colouring, holdfast mounting, combined neatness, legibility, and 
beauty, the physical features are prominent, and the political features 
well chosen. The maps are up-to-date, and have achieved an 
unprecedented success throughout the English-speaking world. List 
of the series: World (Hemispheres), World (Mercator), British Isles, 
England, Scotland, Ireland, Europe, Asia, Africa, North America. 
South America, Canada and Palestine, United States, India, South 
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unrivalled series of small School Maps, possessing most of the 
advantages of the Excelsior Maps, and especially suitable to small 
classes and schools where wall space is limited. Twenty-one maps 
in the series, including nearly all the above, together with Western 
Asia, Egypt and the Nile Basin, Wales, and China and Japan. 


Baccn’s Bold Feature Maps. 


Size 30 in. by 40 in., price 6s. Adapted for both teaching and test 
purposes, save time and trouble in preparing blackboard maps: every 
feature boldly marked; names invisible to class, but readable by 
teacher. Twenty-two in the series. 


Bacon’s Excelsior Wall Atlases. 


These Atlases are immensely popular. Each part contains a selection 
of four or more of Bacon's Excelsior Maps (Reduced Series), Bacon's 
Bold Feature Maps, and Bacon's Special School Maps, 30 in. by 4c in., 
firmly bound on one roller, in ornamental cover, with metal binding 
at the foot of each map to prevent curling up. Fifteen parts are kept 
in stock, but teachers may make their own selection of a choice of bo 
maps, and the maps (not less than four) will be bound up at a uniform 
price of 3s. 6d. per sheet. The parts already issued are: I. Plans, 
&c.; II. Geographical Definitions; III. England; HI.a Scotland; 
II.b Ireland; IV. British Isles, &c.; V. Europe; VI. British 
Colonies; VII. United States; VIII. Scripture Geography; IX. Asia; 
X. Africa; XI. America; XII. World; XIII. Astronomical Diagrams. 


To accompany the above Wall Atlases. 
Baoon’s Upper Class Atlases. 


Paper covers, 3d. net.; stiff covers, 4d. net. Each contains 12 to 14 of 
Bacon’s Coloured Maps, Memory Maps and Diagrams, with text 
opposite, thus making a complete Atlas and Text-Book. Parts issued: 
III. England; HHI.a and II1.b Scotland and Ireland; IV. British Isles, 
V. Europe; VI. British Colonies, VII. and XI. America; IX. Asia; 
X. Africa (ready in Feb., 1907); XII. The World; XIIT. Astronomical 
and Physical. 


Bacon’s Memory Map Atlas and Text- 
Book combined. 


Containing 74 Memory Maps and four Special Maps. With Descrip- 
tive Geography facing each, together with a Geographical Summary, 
List of Countries, &c. A complete Atlas and Text-Book. Prepared 
under the direction of Rev. E. F. M. MACCARTHY, M.A., King 
Edward’s School, Five Ways, Birmingham. Invaluable to Upper 
Classes of Schools, Students preparing for Examinations, Ác. Price 
3s. 6d., in cloth. 


Baccn’s Globes. 


Chiefly Political. The best and cheapest issued, 64 in., 5s. 6d.; 9 in., 
1os. 6d.; or with Meridian, 12s. 6d.; 12 in., with Meridian, 21s., or 
with Double Meridian and Horizon, 30s., net. 


Atlases from 3d. to sss. Motoring Maps, 
Cycling Maps, Road Maps, Road Guides of every kind and every 
district in the Kingdom. 


Bacon’s Up-to-Date Pocket Atlas and 
Gazetteer of the World. 


Sixty-four double-page Maps, 6in. by 8 in. Size of book, 6 in. by 
4 in., with Geographical Information on the back of each Map: 
Etymological! Glossary, Gazetteer of 3.000 Towns, Statistical Tables, 
and an Index of 12,000 Names, with Populations. Revised up to 
1906. The most ccmplete Pocket Atias in existence. Price, cloth, 
2s. 6d. net.; art vellum, gilt edges, 3s. Od. net. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


M R. BIRRELL, as has long been anticipated, goes from 
Whitehall to Dublin, and, to the surprise of all but 
the elect, Mr. Reginald McKenna succeeds him at the 
Board of Education. With the political 
aspects of the change we are not concerned, 
but we can heartily speed our parting 
master and welcome without prejudice his 
successor. Mer. Birrell suffers, and we suffer, for his qualities. 
It is because he has proved his mettle at home that he is 
sent as a knight errant to the Dark Tower. And it is 
because his ability as Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
has been tested that Mr. McKenna has been advanced to 
be head of what is now one of the chief spending Depart- 
ments. His chief business will undoubtedly be administra- 
tive ; but it would be rash to infer that there will not next 
Session be an Education Bill. The passive resister is still 
in the land, and the Government are pledged to remove at 
least that grievance. As to the character and extent of the 
Bill, we see no reason to alter our forecast of last month. 
Though nothing can replace Mr. Birrell’s experience and 
intimate acquaintance with the problem, let alone his other 
qualities, yet it is in some ways a recommendation that 
the mover of the new Bill will approach the task with an 
open mind and with no educational record behind him. 


The 
Now Minister of 
Education. 


O far as education is concerned the political horizon is 

no clearer. The battle of the Churches continues. 

The papers are full of proposals for peace, each one of 
which possesses but one drawback—the 
other parties refuse to consider it. We 
shall have no peace until the Church of 
England, on the one hand, recognizes that its State privileges 
must be abandoned, and until, on the other hand, the Free 


Prospects of 
Educational Peace. 


Churches consent either to buy out vested interests at a 
fair valuation or else come to terms with the tenant in 
possession. The mass of the nation is deeply interested in 
this battle, but not perhaps in the way the Churches think. 
They are agreed upon the essential truths of Christianity 
that make for righteous conduct ; but are sick and weary of 
theological bickerings. Unless the official leaders of religion 
very shortly come to an agreement, we can imagine no other 
result than that the nation will arise and sweep away all 
clerical influence, and set the teacher in authority, and say 
to him: “Here is the child: bring him up in God- fearing 
honesty, according to the best that is in you; we can trust 
you not to abuse your authority by proselytizing.” 


(CORK ESE ONDENCE on the Education Bill still 
floods the papers. We can only sample it by taking 
a typical page of the Zrmes (January 24). Lord Hugh 
- Cecil asks whether Nonconformists will not 


ae 1a sibs agree to impose in all schools as a minimum 
Scheme. the Apostles’ Creed, and hints that Free 


Churchism may mean the doctrine of the 
City Temple. Dr. Magrath asks Dean Wace to give in 
detail some of the “simple vital truths” that, according to 
the Dean, are excluded by Cowper-Temple teaching, and 
Dr. Clifford again assures Dr. Wace that in the view of the 
Free Churches “simple Bible teaching” includes the re- 
ligious and spiritual aspects. Lastly comes a ‘‘ grand,” but 
not ‘‘ verbose epistle” from the Bishop of Hereford. Dr. 
Percival proposes a scheme which embodies the ves judicatae 
—-public control; no religious tests for teachers ; no pay- 
ment of public money for denominational instruction. The 
crucial point in Dr. Percival’s scheme is the permission 
of managers who have not come to terms with the Local 
Authorities to carry on a denominational school and receive 
grants in respect of the secular instruction, provided there 
are, in the judgment of the Board of Education, enough 
children in the district to justify educationally and eco- 
nomically the recognition of two schools ; these schools to be 
managed by a board of six, three nominated by the Local 
Authority, two by the owners, and one by the parents. In 
all schools there is to be Cowper-Temple teaching as part 
of the regular course, and facilities for sectarian teaching 
are to be provided out of school hours. All teachers are 
to be at liberty to teach or not to teach religion. This 
seems to us just such a compromise as a judicial arbitrator 
—say Sir Edward Fry—would have arrived at could he have 
been called in. It has the merit which was assigned to the 
Bill, that it will satisfy neither party. The weak point in 
it is the proposed constitution of the managing committees, 
which must not seldom result in a deadlock. When three 
Roman Catholic managers are pitted against three Wesley- 
ans, who is to give the casting vote ? 


! THE Report of the Royal Commission on Trinity College 


would naturally have been dealt with by our Irish 
Correspondent, of whose sudden death and her services 
not only to this journal, but to the cause 


ineert of higher education in Ireland, we speak 
Commission. elsewhere. The Report is a stout volume 


crammed with matter, mostly contentious, 
and it would not be easy to condense, even in an article, 
the principal conclusions and recommendations of the 
Commissioners. The conclusions, we regret to say, are 
mainly negative. All are agreed that Trinity College is 
not an adequate organ for the higher education of the 
Roman Catholic population, and that no possible modifica- . 
tion in its constitution would make it acceptable to the 
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Roman Catholic Bishops. As to the constructive policy to 
be followed, the Commissioners are about equally divided. 
Four would remodel the University of Dublin so as to 
include five colleges—tTrinity, the three Queen’s Colleges, 
and a new foundation for Catholics in Dublin. Three 
would reconstruct the Royal University, making it a teach- 
ing University with four federated colleges—those of the 
first scheme, omitting Trinity. Dr. H. Jackson favours the 
first scheme, but considers it unrealizable for the present. 
This bare record must here suffice, and we will only add 
that we too prefer the first alternative, but the prospect 
seems to us no more hopeful than in 1873, when Mr. Glad- 
stone failed to cut the Gordian knot with which Mr. Balfour 
has since fumbled. 


INCE this “Note” was written Mr. Bryce, in reply to 
two deputations of Roman Catholics and Presby- 


terians, has announced the Government scheme 
ie Camin (January 25), which was formulated in- 
Scheme. dependently, but follows closely the re- 


commendations of the majority of the 
Royal Commission. The Royal University will be abol- 
ished, and its constituent colleges at Cork and Belfast 
absorbed in an enlarged University of Dublin composed of 
the two Queen’s Colleges, Trinity College, and a new 
college at Dublin, founded and subsidized by the Crown. 
It is intended that the new college shall be 
mainly Roman Catholic, but no theological tests 
are to be imposed either on professors or students ; it will 
give to Roman Catholics as much as Protestants now enjoy 
in Trinity College, but no more. The Governors of the 
new college will be appointed in the first instance by the 
Crown, but eventually the majority will be the nominees of 
the teaching staff and graduates of the college. If only 
Mr. Bryce is justified in his belief that this scheme is 
approved by the Catholic hierarchy of Ireland, it will have 
reconciled “res olim dissociabiles,” Liberalism and the 
claims of Irish Catholics. 


WE regret that in our report of the Assistant Mistresses’ 

meeting we could not find space for the instructive 
discussion on scholarships granted by Local Authorities, 
and must be content with noting here some 
salient points. First there was a well timed 
protest by Miss Bancroft against the 
exaction of pledges from the holders to 
become pupil-teachers. To determine a child’s vocation at 
twelve is monstrous, and this retaining fee must inevitably 
retain the unfit. Next Miss Layton pointed to the danger 
of swamping secondary schools with pupil-teachers. In 
one school, to her knowledge, the numbers had jumped in 
consequence from 120 to 240. If in a clear minority, such 
scholars formed a valuable element. Miss Lees advocated 
the need of continuation schools to which the minor 
scholars who failed to win major scholarships could be 
drafted. Miss Quelch drew attention to the absence of 
scholarships for children who had not attended an element- 
ary school. The towns most commended for their scholar- 
ship schemes were Birmingham and Manchester. 


Scholarships from 
Elementary 
Schools. 


Te Register figured on most of the agenda in last 

month’s educational conferences, but we cannot say 
that the discussions and the resolutions passed have brought 
us much nearer a solution. The preroga- 
tive vote lies with the N.U.T., and we must 
wait for the Easter Conference to see 
whether that body are prepared to accept the scheme 


The Register in 
Conference. 


adopted by the Head Masters and Head Mistresses. The 
Original taint of the Register still clings to it. It was 
evolved in camera, and the negotiations which resulted in 
the amending clause have, perhaps unavoidably, been 
carried on in private, and are even now only partially re- 
vealed. By the Head Masters’ Conference the Register 
was discussed as private business ; the debate at the I.A.H.M. 
meeting was not to be reported, and at the Assistant 
Masters’ meeting the resolutions of the Council were 
adopted en d/oc, and those of a frondeur which had been 
circulated were snuffed out. The Representative Council 
is to be the god in the machine to solve all difficulties, but 
it almost needs another god to frame the machinery. 
Suppose the seven secondary associations that compose the 
Federal Council to send each a representative, will not the 
N.U.T. claim another seven to keep the balance true? 
Will not the Teachers’ Guild, the Froebel Society, and a 
dozen other educational associations claim an equal right 
to send representatives ? 


Gc is only the beginning of the difficulties. We must 
be off with the old love before we are on with the 


new. We cannot adopt Mr. Morant’s “simple plan,” and 
Points still at make a clean sweep of the old Register. 
ee: g The new Council will have to take over 


the assets and liabilities of its predecessors. 
If it accepts en b/oc Column B, it will be bound to accept 
those on Column A who by the old rules were qualified 
for this column in all respects except their place of service. 
But this will mean determining the equivalence of a Govern- 
ment Certificate. It is hardly possible that the Repre- 
sentative Council should be created without an Act of 
Parliament, and it will be difficult to keep out of the 
debate the burning questions of academic qualifications—a 
University degree or some lower standard—and of what is 
meant by “training.” Are kindergarten teachers, the best 
professionally qualified class of any in the kingdom, to be 
left out in the cold? Is “work in a secondary school 
under the personal supervision of the head master” to 
be reckoned as “training”? The doctrine of apostolic 
succession still preached in Mr. Greene’s presidential 
address, and endorsed by the Council of the I.A.H.M. in 
their resolution, will not find favour with the N.U.T. That 
the present Government should have admitted the claim of 
teachers to determine their own membership, like the other 
learned professions, is an advance the importance of which 
we should be the last to minimize, but it is no good blinking 
the fact that sectional differences within the profession have 
not yet been composed and have still to be fought out 
in the open. 


WE wish that space permitted us to give in full Mr. 
Marshall Jackman’s paper read at the Teachers’ 
Guild Conference. As it is, we must be content to premise 
our own comment on it by a general 


pian aatar appreciation of his democratic argument. 
Schools. In particular we sympathize with his plea 


for the postponement of fureign languages 
as removing the main difficulty now experienced in the 
transition from the primary to the secondary school. Mr. 


“Jackman looks on higher elementary schools as a stopgap, 


and in order to prepare the way for their speedy absorption 
he would have them in their organization and curriculum 
approximate as far as possible to the secondary school. 
Against the Board of Education ideal, “a preparation for 
the lower ranks of industry and commerce,” he protests as 
“ side-tracking,” an anti-democratic class distinction. This 
is the point on which we differ. In—our ideal republic we 
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would have three types of schools, with an age limit respect- 
ively of fourteen, sixteen, and nineteen. The first type can be 
so schemed as to lead on naturally to either the second or 
the third, but the second, while admitting of transition in 
exceptional cases to the third, must be organized as an end 
in itself. The boy of fourteen who is likely to continue his 
educatior to the age of eighteen or beyond must be taught 
different subjects and in a different way from the boy who 
will almost certainly have to earn his own living by sixteen 
at the latest. There is nothing undemocratical in such a 
scheme. It obtains no less in republican France than in 
imperial Germany. Two Cabinet Ministers, Mr. Jackman 
reminds us, have been bred in Board schools, but we can- 
not plot out our public schools to breed Cabinet Ministers. 


“THE London County Council have enunciated a view 
of the responsibilities of inspectors of schools that is 
somewhat new—in England, at least. The Board of Edu- 
Lec cation congratulates the Inspectorate on 
Inspectors, arrangements which have been made by 
which the Inspectors will be freed from 

much routine duty. They are no longer bound to visit 
each school for which a grant is demanded during the period 
for which the claim is made, and are thus left free for wider 
and more general work. In reply to this the London 
Authority points out that the duty of regular inspection is 
thus thrown more particularly upon the Council inspectors, 
who are therefore to make annual visits to all schools in 
order that the Council may have a full report of the work. 
In the report of the Education Committee dealing with this 
matter we read that the inspector will “ primarily regard 
himself not so much as an independent critic, but rather as 
the officer responsible for the efficiency of the work of his 
district.” This seems to us a new attitude towards in- 
Spectors, and one that throws great additional responsibility 
upon them. But the change is a wise one; no longer may 
an inspector speak with contempt of the schools of- his 
district, or of any particular school as being bad or hopeless 
of improvement. If it be bad, it is his to make it good : 


his condemnation of the school will be a condemnation of 
himself. 


| a recent discourse on the subject of school discipline 
the High Master of the Manchester Grammar School 
made a good point that is often overlooked by modern 
advocates of sweet and pleasant things in 
‘ the class-room. Rouse and stimulate the 
interest, it is said—make the work in 
scho >] attractive and lively—and there will be no need of 
punishment and no class-room faults to correct. Those 
who argue thus forget, says Mr. Paton, that it is not 
sufficient for the purpose to make the school work interest- 
ing: it must be made more interesting than anything else. 
It is not very hard to make a lesson moderately interesting ; 
but where is the teacher that can absorb his form in Latin 
grammar so deeply that the boys forget the cricket match 
that is to be played in the afternoon? Discipline—s.e., re- 
Straint—there must be ; “but its whole object is to make 
itself by degrees unnecessary.” And he adds: “Discipline, 
which starts with being a negative thing, must from the 
first have also its positive side.” Idleness may be checked 
by punishment, but attention must be encouraged by 
Interest. So in regard to the moral virtues; cruelty to 
animals may be checked by punishment, but kindness is 
best taught by the positive experience of keeping pets. 


Discipline and 
Interest. 


PROF. SADLER has that rare personal power which 
Goethe called dimonisch. His recent visit to Bristol 
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will certainly give new impetus to the scheme for forming a 
University in the West of England. The 


i ry establishment of the Bristol University has 
West of England. already been spoken of in some quarters 


as if it were a thing of to-morrow. But 
money is still wanting, and without a large endowment a 
modern University cannot hope to make its mark. Higher 
education can no more be self-supporting than elementary. 
The College of the Merchant Venturers at Bristol has, un- 
fortunately, been destroyed by fire. But, as Prof. Sadler 
pointed out, good may come from this misfortune if the 
Merchant Venturers decide to combine with Bristol Uni- 
versity College in forming the nucleus of a really great 
University. Recent years have seen the formation of five 
Universities in the great industrial towns of the North of 
England. There is still room for one in the West. Bristol 
is a wealthy town, but it is not the merchants of Bristol 
alone who should find the requisite funds. The buildings 
of the proposed University must be at Bristol, but its 
influence will be felt for a wide area round. A determined 
effort should therefore be made to gain financial support 
from the whole of the West country. 


Fer some time past there has been an agitation in the 
city of Cardiff in favour of making the teaching of 
Welsh compulsory in the elementary schools of the town. 
Th A vote of rate-payers has been taken on 
e Teaching : ; 
of Welsh. the subject, and only 3,776 wished for 
compulsory teaching, while 7,887 were 
opposed to it. The reasons are not difħcult to understand. 
There is the national or patriotic feeling that would retain 
all that is distinctive of the Principality. The Welsh 
language is an undoubted factor in Welsh national feeling. 
There are also other people moved by a feeling that may be 
called sentimental, without belittling it: these regret the 
death of a language. Opposed to these feelings is the 
instinct, whether conscious or unconscious, that any barrier 
to free communication or intercourse is against the interests 
of the country. Cardiff is an important commercial centre, 
three hours distant by rail from London. Its business must 
be carried on mainly in the English tongue. Commercially 
French or Spanish would be more useful than Welsh. 
Language is first and foremost a means of intercommunica- 
tion. For this purpose it comes into existence and is 
cultivated. When this initial purpose ceases to be effective 
artificial attempts to keep the language alive are doomed to 
failure. ‘Though we may regret the gradual decay of Welsh 
as a spoken tongue, we cannot arrest that decay. 


S° far as we can understand the somewhat varying note 

of the Whitehall trumpet, there is a feeling at head- 
quarters that teachers should not be too freely enccuraged 
to take degrees at Universities, lest the 
(assumed) narrow degree course should 
limit the liberality of the training. This 
view merely expresses distrust of the Universities, and 
seems to doubt their capacity for arranging studies to suit 
intending teachers. Mr. Haldane has no such doubts. 
Speaking the other day at a meeting of the Scottish Educa- 
tion Reform Association held in the University of Glasgow, 
Mr. Haldane said, with regard to improving the educational 
position in Scotland, that * the key to the situation was the 
raising the sfa/vs of the teachers in Scotland, and that was 
to be done by binding them more and more closely with 
the Universities.” It was impossible, he said, to separate 
primary, secondary, and higher education. Education was 
one, and the teacher was the most important factor in the 


Teachers 
and Degrees. 


i problem. The learning -of-a „countrys is)in)a sorry state 
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when the Universities do not take the lead, and we cannot 
believe that England is in such a position. If, then, the 
Universities are the real educational leaders, the closer the 
connexion between the teachers and the Universities 
the more are we likely to have in our schools the expression 
of a large mind and comprehensive views that we all 
desiderate. One of the Boards of Studies of the University 
of London is, we believe, at present engaged in elaborating 
a syllabus for a degree in Education. 


IN addressing the Association of Science Masters in 
Public Schools Mr. Lyttelton quoted a saying that in 
these days the classical head master needed two things— 
The Bliss of first, to build and equip a science labor- 
Ignorance. atory, and, secondly, to refrain from enter- 
ing it when completed. To the second 
half of the saying, however, he demurred. He thought a 
head master ought to visit his laboratory and listen to the 
teaching given. A classical head master, he said, probably 
possessed the very best qualification for hearing and judging 
of a science lesson—that was total ignorance of the subject. 
Only a man so equipped could judge of the lucidity or 
obscurity of the explanations given. These remarks may 
have been merely intended as a humorous introduction, or 
they may be taken as an example of that modesty that the 
greater amongst us like to display in the presence of the 
less great, in order to put the latter at their ease. We will 
not press the matter too far, or suppose Mr. Lyttelton’s 
meaning to be that all Inspectors should be qualified for 
their work by a total ignorance of the work they profess to 
inspect. The practical difficulties in the way would be 
great. Even if an Inspector starts with total ignorance, 
not able to distinguish a chemical from a physical 
laboratory—and far be it from us to assert that this never 
happens—he is bound to pick up some knowledge in the 
course of years. Would Mr. Lyttelton say that he thereby 
becomes a less efficient Inspector ? 


THE words of warning that Sir William Anson addressed 
to the Bristol Colston Society on the abuse of the 
term ‘educational ladder” are not without value at the 
The Educational Present moment. The ladder may start 
der: from nowhere in particular and lead to no 
definite spot. The metaphor must not be 
pressed, but the fact is no doubt, as Sir William said, that 
Authorities are apt to provide a scholarship scheme and to 
wash their hands of the rest. He thinks that municipalities 
should not move too quickly in acquiring control of second- 
ary education. They have still much to learn, and there is 
a danger, as Mr. Birrell also has pointed out, lest the plant 
(to vary the metaphor) should suffer by transplanting. To 
return to the educational ladder, a very great danger exists 
and is not without, even at present, its “awful examples.” 
The ladder must first of all be securely planted on solid 
ground. The rungs must be suited to the climbers, who 
themselves must be carefully chosen. The spaces between 
the rungs must not be too wide, nor must they be irregular. 
The most important thing is that the ladder should not be 
all of a piece, but in sections, each section resting on a 
definite platform whence the pupil may pass naturally to 
that stage of life for which his capacities and opportunities 
best fit him. The tragedy is that too often at present the 
pupil finds himself in the air and has to climb down. 


HE charge that Mr. Wesley Dennis brings against the 
Board of Education has the greater weight in that it 


is couched in moderate language entirely free from ex- 
aggeration or hostility. The charge is that 
the Board has interfered in the work of 
the training colleges, to their detriment, 
in opposition to the expressed views of the Association of 
Training Colleges, without consultation with, or reference 
to, the persons directly concerned. Mr. Dennis has been 
elected for a second time President of the Association, and 
he may be supposed, therefore, to represent the opinions of 
the members. ‘We are further to-day,” he says, ‘‘ from the 
enjoyment of the trust and confidence of the Board of 
Education, which we think we deserve, than we were six 
years ago... . Sweeping changes in the conditions under 
which we do our work are made without reference to us or 
any attempt to make use of the information which we could 
and would willingly supply. . . . Our unanimous recommend- 
ations are entirely ignored.” No one, either among Local 
Authorities, students, or teachers, seems to have a good 
word to say for the new Regulations to which Mr. Dennis 
referred. It would be interesting to know who are the 
Board’s advisers in this matter. 


Training Colleges 
and the Board. 


M R. DENNIS makes a good point in protesting against 
a curriculum for training colleges overloaded with 
snippets. We all know that a teacher ought to be a well 
The Whole or educated man or woman, with broad intel- 
Snippets. lectual sympathies, and able to appreciate 
modern knowledge and thought. Equally 
the teacher ought to understand Nature study and hygiene 
and civics and physical development and a number of other 
“social nostrums.” The point is whether an education on the 
former lines would result in an understanding of the latter 
detailed subjects, or whether these latter must be taken in 
peptonized form during the training college course. Each 
association, from English down to Sloyd, clamours to have 
its special subject included in time-tables. The result, as 
we know, is not always good. One obvious evil is that 
when a large number of subjects are forced into the 
curriculum no student can take them all, and we may get a 
selection of isolated subjects instead of a general scheme of 
education. Wedo not imagine that Mr. Birrell, when a boy 
or a student, went through a special course of educational 
politics to fit him for his place at the Board of Education, or 
that he studied the topography of Ireland with a view to his 
present post. The education given in training colleges 
should make for general intelligence. Specialized know- 
ledge can always be “ got up ” when it is needed. 


R ECTORIAL addresses have generally been ranked 
with prize essays, or at best with theses for a doctor- 
ate, but there have been notable exceptions, and Mr. 
Asquith’s address at Glasgow is on the 

ais aha same high level as that of J. S. Mill at St. 
Andrews. It was the Balliol Fellow 
rather than the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who portrayed the ideal of a University adumbrated 
by Mark Pattison: “the organ of the intellectual life of a 
nation, the school of learning, the nursery of the liberal 
arts, the home of letters, the retreat of the studious and the 
contemplative.” Catholicity, Mr. Asquith asserted, is the 
keynote of a University. ‘It never was and never should 
become a technological institute for the creation and 
equipment of specialists.” If the kingdom of knowledge 
was first sought, all other things would be added. “ From 
the walls of Glasgow College had come both ‘The Wealth 
of Nations’ and the steam engine.” The man who had 
studied literature as only a student _could possessed re- 
sources which, if he were. wise, he (would not, barter for a 


a 
Clasgow University. 
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king’s ransom. Lastly, beyond and above either science or 
literature, there was ¢#e study of a University—philosophy— 
the very guide of life, which alone could provide “a solid 
and unshakable basis alike for knowledge, for conduct, and 
for worship.” 


MPE BIRRELL is, alas! leaving us, and his genial 
humour and clear insight will no longer be directed 
towards the solution of the educational problems of White- 
hall ; but at the moment of his departure 
gaea we will place on record one more of his 
utterances. There has been a feeling 
abroad that the present Government meant to sweep away 
the cherished distinctions between public elementary and 
secondary schools, not by raising the former to enjoy the 
liberty of the latter, but by depressing the latter to the 
administrative tutelage of the former. “There is,” said 
Mr. Birrell the other day, “an obligation which the Board 
of Education will be very wrong if it does not discharge— 
the obligation of maintaining the standard of difference 
ebetween an elementary and a secondary school.” We are 
fully in favour of the democratic principle in education, and 
we ask for no special protective privileges for secondary 
schools ; but it is the duty of the Board to see that the 
distinctive qualities of secondary schools are not endangered 
by the action of less well informed Local Authorities, 
anxious to reduce everything to administrative uniformity. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE report of the Medical Officer of the London Education Com- 
mittee follows the lines of the previous report, but 
contains additions which the growth of the work 
makes possible. One of these additions is con- 
cerned with cigarette smoking. It is evident that cigarette smoking is 
greatly increasing: boys of ten years of age have been found with 
fingers stained owing to this habit. Dr. Kerr, the Medical Officer, 
states that the definite eftect of tobacco, apart from the initial sickness 
and nausea, is difficult to assess; but he believes that it interferes with 
nutrition and growth, and particularly with the evolution of the highest 
nervous centres, which are attaining full functions in later childhood, 
and that consequently the moral character is apt to be weakened. 
Palpitation and inability for exertion are frequently seen in the victims 
of this habit, and, in addition to ordinary slackness, a peculiar condition 
of indifference and apathy is noticed in many boys who smoke. In 
some cases there is a difficulty in vision, and the handwriting is 
affected. Dr. Kerr gives illustrations of the handwriting of two 
boys who smoked cigarettes, which show ‘‘ want of alignment and some 
ataxic characters,” and of the same boys about a year later, when they 
had abandoned the habit. In the latter illustration the handwriting is 
quite normal. Dr. Kerr adds: ‘* A boy who wants to do accurate 
work of any kind will eschew tobacco ; but, for the fullest develop- 
ment of the highest mental qualities which make up the moral control, 
as well as for the sake of good physique, there should be legislation 
to prevent the use or purchase of tobacco by young persons.” 


Health 
London Schools. 


IN London the secondary schools and training colleges have now 
come under medical observation. Dr. Kerr points 


Pre cee epee ee out that the experience gained in the primary 
Secondary Schools. schools does not go far towards a solution of the 


problems to be dealt with in the secondary schools. 
A new set of conditions arise. The problems of overwork, nerve 
strain, and exhaustion assume great importance, and will have to be 
carefully studied. At present the medical officers are gaining the 
requisite knowledge of the new conditions, and do not offer any con- 
clusions; but Dr. Kerr thinks that the study of time-tables will be an 
important part of the work of himself and his colleagues. At present 
the doctors are examining each pupil and noticing the results in a case 
book. In addition to this it is proposed to institute a regular consulta- 
tion hour, when any pupils with trouble or worry about their work may 
put down their names to see the doctor and have their minds relieved 
by suitable general advice, or where the teachers may consult with the 
doctor as to facts noticed or educational treatment to be followed with 


particular pupils. ‘‘ This service,” says Dr. Kerr, ‘‘ will tend neither 
to self-consciousness nor hysteria, but will be the means of developing a 
knowledge of personal hygiene among the pupils, cause them to know 
when it is advisable to seek further medical treatment, frequently at an 
early stage of chronic troubles, probably prevent some illness, help to 
avoid the formation of bad habits, and perhaps save much weary and 
futile study.” In the case of girls all routine inspection and examina- 
tion will be done by women doctors, unless these deem further con- 
sultation desirable. 


THE importance of the care of the teeth is fully dealt with in Dr. 
Kerr’s report. But he adds this remark, which, is, 
unfortunately, true: ‘‘ It is improbable that the 
English public are yet sufficiently educated to ap- 
preciate a dental inspection of school-children, and to follow it up with 
treatment ; without this it would be in a great measure a waste of 
time.” It is the more necessary to refer to the matter on all suitable 
occasions, and to encourage the School Dentists’ Society in the investi- 
gations that it is carrying out. At the Lambeth parish schools the 
children have their teeth inspected frequently by a nurse, and twice 
yearly by a dentist. They use atooth-brush night and morning. The 
result is that 76 per cent. of these children are free from obvious 
dental defect, whereas only about 30 per cent. of other children are 
without noticeable caries. Food nowadays, we read, is too fine, too 
much milled and machined, and some coarse fibrous material is always 
required as an element in children’s food. Dr. Kerr advises—though 
probably without hope of the immediate realization of his proposal— 
that each child should have its own tooth-brush at school, numbered 
and hung upon a rack, and should use it twice daily. By way of 
warning, the report adds: ‘‘ Large numbers of young adults seen as 
candidates for our London teaching appointments have lost their useful 
grinding teeth; so that there is an extensive destruction of teeth going 
on quite early in life, affecting the individuals’ prospects, seriously 
damaging thelr wage-earning capacity, and even reducing some to a 
condition of semi-invalidism.” The report shows that the use of the 
tooth-brush is exceedingly rare: a few older children take credit for 
using it on Sundays. 


The Oare o 


the Teeth. 


WE have received from the Board of Education a copy of a circular 
oria letter which Mr. Morant has addressed to Local 
Meals Act. Authorities in explanation of the Provision of Meals 

Act. The object of this Act, we are told, is to 
ensure that children attending the public elementary schools shall not 
be prevented from profiting by the education offered them owing to 
insufficiency of feeding. ‘‘ The passing of this Act opens up possibilities 
of a most beneficial nature. . . . It furnishes unrivalled opportunities 
to the carnest, yet wise, social reformer for mitigating some of the 
deepest physical injuries that beset the children of the rising gener- 
ation, particularly in slum areas.” It is pointed out that a class-room 
is not as a rule a suitable place for giving a meal, and, in regard to 
future schools, the Board will sanction the inclusion of a dining room. 
The Act does not prescribe the amount to be charged for a meal, but 
it is desirable to fix such an amount as will cover the cost of the food 
and ofits preparation. The Authorities are advised that ‘‘ they will also, 
probably, do well, wherever possible, to insist upon prepayment.” 
With regard to the limit to the money that can be raised from the 
rates, the circular points out that, while in boroughs and in urban 
districts the limit is a halfpenny rate on the whole area, in counties the 
amount will be the halfpenny rate calculated for the area served ; but 
the collection of the money will be spread aver the whole county area. 
In conclusion, the Authorities are advised not to put too great a burden 
upon the teachers, even when these are willing to co-operate in the 
work of helping in and supervising the meals. 


TURNING over the pages of the voluminous Reports of the Board of 
Education on the Science and Art Examinations for 

OP cia ped g 1906, we are struck by the fact that in many cases 
Examination. the examiners are satished with the correctness of 
the work, or even surprised at its excellence. 

Local Authorities have clearly no reason to regret spending money on 
these classes, as really good work is done. We notice particularly in 
the report on the examinations in hygiene that there has been great 
improvement in the work done and in the teaching. The questions 
asked are often of a most practical character, directly bearing on health 
in everyday life. For example, one of the questions concerned the 
advantages of woollen clothing, and it was answered well; another 
dealt with the proper construction of an ashpit, and ‘‘ was wonderfully 
well done.” Nearly all the answers to a question on ventilation “ were 
clear and accurate.” The average composition of milk and its 


| suitability as food for infants formed the substance of another question, 


| 


and the examiner remarks: ‘‘ One of the most noteworthy features of 
this examination was the manner in which this question was handled. 
One was surprised to see the accuracy of-the figures quoted.” The 
general results in the Art examinations seem equally\encouraging. 
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THE pious founder and benefactor is not so much to the fore in 
educational matters in these days as we could wish ; 


ATA eter AG but this month we can record one such benefactor 
School. in the person of Mr. W. F. Stanley. He has built 


and equipped at Norwood an institution to be 
known as the Stanley Technical Trade School. The building will 
accommodate four hundred boys, who enter at the age of twelve or 
thirteen. Fifty boys will be received each term until the school is full. 
The first batch enter free; after that there will be a fee of Is. a week 
for the first year, or until the boy’s work becomes of commercial value. 
The second year instruction is free, and the third year a value con- 
sideration will be given according to the boy’s ability. The course is 
designed to end at the age of fifteen, but pupils proposing to become 
teachers may stay longer. The plan of work provided by the scheme 
seems excellent. Half the time will be devoted to literary instruction 
and half to practical mechanics in the workshop. All boys will be 
taught drawing in addition to instruction in industrial subjects. The 
teachers for literary subjects are to be certificated teachers; but the 
technical work will be taught by mechanics. We do not know that 
Mr. Stanley could find a better outlet for his money. Not only will 
he benefit the boys of the locality who will get the instruction, on 
scientific lines, that their fathers got, empirically, as apprentices ; but 
the establishment of a higher elementary school of this type, and freed 
from the confining regulations of the Board of Education, may have a 
considerable and useful effect upon this class of school in the future. 


IN order to encourage and help te develop certain necessary reforms 
in rural schools, the County Councils Association 


Exhibition , i : : ittee i 
SE Wock aons ii has appointed a special sub-committee to deal with 
Nature-Study this side of education. Arrangements have been 

Lessons. made, and will also in the future be made, for an 


exhibition of school work in conjunction with agri- 
cultural or other exhibitions that may from time to time be held. This 
educational exhibit will include an exhibit of plans, pamphlets, photo- 
graphs, &c., illustrating the whole work of any Education Committee in 
this direction ; and, secondly, exhibits of work done in rural elementary 
schools, rural secondary schools, pupil-teacher centres, and evening 
schools; and in training colleges and classes for rural teachers. The 
following, among many subjects suggested, will indicate the scope of 
the exhibition: a series of mounted specimens illustrating the life 
history of a plant, with full description ; an illustrated Nature note- 
book, with personal observations of plants and animals, or an account 
of the objects seen during a country walk, with map ; a meteorological 
record, with curves showing daily variations ; a record of seed-testing 
results, with apparatus used ; a collection of specimens illustrating 
damage to crop by insect or fungoid pest ; a note-book of work done 
in the apiary, or dairy, or poultry yard. Such exhibitions as are here 
proposed cannot fail to have a beneficial effect in stimulating the 
interest in Nature-study subjects. 


ACCORDING to reports received, the cure of the troublesome defect 
of stammering is becoming easily possible. A 
month or two ago we referred to the success of 
Prof. Berquand and Miss Mona Clay in Manchester. 
An equally favourable account comes from Accrington. The tutor is 
Mr. Yearsley, who had been a bad stammerer himself. His treat- 
ment, which, like Demosthenes, he worked out for himself on the 
hills round Accrington, consists largely of physical exercises, including 
vocal gymnastics and breathing exercises. At the end of six weeks 
Mr. Yearsley was able to turn out as cured a class of thirteen boys taken 
from the worst stammcrers in the town. And so far no relapses are 
reported. The matter is an important one, because it is impossible to 
give these children the attention they need when they form part of a 
large class of normal children. They do not and cannot get any 
opportunity in class of trying to learn to- speak. In reading aloud or in 
answering questions they are simply passed over. No other treatment 
is possible. Worse than this, there is a contagion in stammering, and 
a child thus afflicted ought not to share in the class teaching until he is 
cured. 


Stammering. 


THE Lancashire Mducation Committee has decided to carry out 
what we believe is a new proposal on the part of 
a Local Authority with regard to the education of 
pupil-teachers. In certain schools remote from 
pupil-teacher centres permission has been given 
that the instruction should be carried on through the post by the 
Normal Correspondence College, London. The work will be super- 
vised by the head master of the school, and the pupil-teacher will 
remain under the head master’s control. For this work the head 
master will receive £3 for each pupil-teacher. A further condition 
makes it obligatory upon the Principal of the Correspondence College 
to hold a quarterly examination and to report to the Education Com- 
mittee. A pupil-teacher is to be allowed the option of attending a 
‘entre or of tuition by correspondence. This action on the part of the 


Pupil-Teachers and 
Correspondence 
Classes. 


Lancashire Authority will perhaps solve a real difficulty. Much time 
is spent and much fatigue caused by journeys from outlying schools to 
centres. Tuition by correspondence alone may be a cold and lifeless 
thing, and can only be second best ; but when the work is also super- 
vised by the head master, who is at hand to give occasional encourage- 
ment and explanation, even if he cannot conduct the whole of the 
teaching, the system ought to work well. 


IN reply to an inquiry on the part of a head teacher as to whether the 
Swi instructresses in swimming should be required to 
mming l a ne . 
and Life-Saving. give lessons in life-saving, the London Fducation 
Committee states that all the instructresses are 
qualified to give this teaching, and that many of the class teachers who 
instruct the boys also hold certificates in life-saving, and that this 
number will be augmented in the near future ; at the same time the 
Committee does not desire that the instruction of the non-swimmers 
and of the beginners should be interfered with. A tendency is already 
remarked to devote much time to scholars who are apt, at the expense 
of those who have not yet acquired the art of swimming. Accordingly 
the Committee agree to the following resolution :—‘‘ That instruction 
in life-saving be given to scholars who can swim, provided that 
adequate provision for such instruction can be made without interference 
with the provision required under the Council's swimming scheme for 
the instruction of scholars learning to swim.” The conditions under 
which instruction is given to boys differ somewhat from those applicable 
to girls. In regard to boys, instruction is given by the class teacher’ 
only ; in regard to girls, in addition to the class teacher, the services of 
a swimming instructress are allowed. 


THE Leeds Education Committee is concerned at the decreasing 
attendance of the children in the elementary schools. 
This tendency has been noticed for a considerable 
period, and the Committee has decided to inquire 
from other Local Authorities in order to see if the movement is general 
throughout the country, and in order to find out the best steps to be 
taken to impfove the attendance. There are several possible causes 
which must be taken into account. Even if children below the age of 
five years are freely admitted, it may be that there is an increasing 
tendency upon the part of parentsto keep very young children at home. 
Again, the very large additional number of pupils attending secondary 
schools must have some slight effect in diminishing the number avail- 
able for the primary schools. The decreasing percentage of births per 
thousand of population must also influence the numbers at school. 
Beyond these reasons for a smaller number on the roll, there is a 
possible reason for decreased regularity of attendance to be found in 
the facility for earning money. These matters are included in the 
questions asked by the Leeds Committee. The answers when tabulated 
ought to give useful results. 


Decreasing 
Attendance. 


THE West Riding of Yorkshire Education Committee has approved 
proposals for spending some £70,000 on the build- 


New Secondary ing of nine new secondary schools. The proposed 


Schools in the ‘ : . 
West Riding. accommodation is for nearly two thousand pupils ; 
this works out at an average of about £36 per 


school place. Two of the schools, at Ripon and Barnsley, are for 
girls only, the first having 80 places and the second 400. Four schools 
are for boys only, at Guiseley, Hebden Bridge, Holmfirth, and Sowerby 
Bridge. These vary in accommodation from 250 down to 130. The 
remaining three schools are to be dual: Castleford and Mexborough, 
each with 300 places, and Handsworth with 160. 


THE report of the Departmental Committee on Education Rates has 
just been issued, though it is dated at the end of 
last August. The report states that further invest- 
igations would be necessary for an elucidation of all 
the problems presented ; ın particular, the relation 
of the rates in general to the education rate has not been touched. 
The Committee did not think that any useful result would necessarily 
come of further inquiry, and addressed a letter to the Treasury to that 
effect. In December it was decided by the Treasury that it would be 
unnecessary to trouble the Committee to pursue their investigations 
farther at the present time. The report, therefore, is of an rnuterim 
character. It tabulates the returns of expenditure received from the 
Local Authorities, and summarizes the principal causes for divergence 
in the rates for elementary education. That divergence is as much as 
200 per cent. in the average cost per child. Throughout the country 
the average cost per scholar in average attendance is 72s. 10d. ; in 
London it is 108s. 7d.; in the counties generally, 61s. rid. 
Merioneth and Surrey spend most among the counties, each child 
costing 79s. 7d. ; the lowest cost is that of Durham, 47s. 7d. The 
cost In the county boroughs is 73s. 4d. on the average, the highest 
being Hastings, 104s. 10d., and West Ham, 100s. 4d. ; and the lowest 
are Preston and St. Ilelen’s with 47s. lod. and 47s, IId. respectively. 


Departmental 
Committee on 
Education Rates. 
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THE MEETINGS, AND AFTER. 


EMBER of a dozen different associations, gorged with a 
riot of committees, votes, speeches, resolutions, and 
banquets, the enthusiastic head master returns to his time- 
table determined for the last time to arrange the ideal 
curriculuin. No more screwing of geography into those odd 
half-hours in the afternoon, no more side-tracking of history, 
no more foisting of the English on to the utility man of the 
staff. Each subject demands its spacious treatment, claims 
its devoted specialist. And so he adjusts and readjusts until 
his eyes grow dim and his head and hand alike are paralysed, 
only to find that he is farther off than ever from his object— 
until he flings to the four winds of heaven the theorists and 
idealogues and returns to the primitive methods by which his 
own boyhood was nourished. Seriously, we are fast approach- 
ing the moment when learning will lie crushed and extinct 
beneath its worshippers. Like the Assemblies in the French 
Revolution, we are threatened with the insurrection of the 
sections. No longer content with a subordinate or equal 
place in the time-table, each modern subject clamours for the 
lead. The genius of Mr. W. S. Gilbert might be invoked to 
construct a punishment for the wicked head master of fiction 
and the A.M.A. that should indeed fit the crime. He should 
be doomed to draw up infinite time-tables assisted by an 
enthusiast from each association, watched by three relentless 
delegates from the A.M.A. convention, while over his devoted 
head Profs. Armstrong and Ray Lankester should brandish 
each his horrid scourge— i 
Ultrix accincta flagello 
vocat agmina saeva professorum. 


After the sections, the reflections; after the fire, the still small 
voice! How many schools can command a well paid army of 
experts ; how many head masters can direct a devoted band of 
specialists ? 

Sunt qui non habeant ; 


Tisiphone... 


est qui non curat habere. 


And what of the pupils—one had almost written—the victims ? 
Do we educationalists (hateful name!) even remember the days 
of our own childhood? Have we no memories of lessons 
scamped, of homework done by proxy, of Peter robbed to pay 
Paul, of the easy conscience and the ready excuse? My 
brethren, all things are right, but all things are not expedient. 
A merciful Providence fashioned us hollow indeed, but at the 
same time gave us a limited capability for digestion. The 
healthy instinct of the schoolboy willrevolt against the plethora 
of mental condiments. Digest and predigest and peptonize 
as we will, he cannot and will not assimilate everything. 
Fortunately for the next generation, he will go his own way 
and will do exactly as you did yourselves. Some subjects he 
will but taste, some he may chew, one or two he may with 
good luck thoroughly masticate into the juices on which his 
soul may thrive. 

We who were brought up according to the strictest sect of 
the classical tradition did, at any rate, master something, were 
it only Greek paradigms and the rules of oratio obliqua. It 
may be conceded that there was much that was feeble and 
antiquated, much that was erroneous, much maybe that was 
even mischievous, about the ancien régime; but one result 
at least it had—that a pupil learned to work and think for 
himself. He took the line of least resistance, of course—he 
<lespised the modern languages, and he grossly neglected his 
English subjects and his geography. Now, forsooth, he is to 
be trained on Bradshaw and “ Robinson Crusoe ” in dog Latin. 
© shades of Milton and of Comenius, has it come to this? 
‘Or, worse fate still, he is to reconstruct all knowledge out of 
his own inner consciousness, like the paragon mentioned by 
Huxley, who had the most original mind in the universe, but 


never uttered an original idea—because he had never read | 


anything! O Prof. Armstrong, you hammer of heretics, there 
is a scholar made to your hand! 

This is'no plea to stand entirely upon the ancient ways. 
Let the old methods go; they served their purpose—one is 
not sure whether their product was so very inferior to the 


heuristic gentleman of the age; but they have gone, their day 
is over, but “ requiescant in pace” at least. Has some in- 
veterate heretic written “ Resurgemus” on their tomb? Let 
him alone to maunder over dead memories. 

- But now that we are aniving within sight of the Millennium 
—now that we are vouchsafed a Pisgah sight of the Promised 
Land—shall we not be wise to consider? Is it to be seriously 
maintained that all subjects are to be mastered in schools; 
are we to leave nothing to be learnt outside the four walls of 
the class-room ? Is everything to be made easy to the pupil; 
are we to encourage all sorts of facile and interesting options ? 


Deus ipse colendi 
Haud facilem esse viam voluit. 


Surely there is much—very much—that we must be content 
to leave; surely the time-table must be unburdened. As to 
which subjects should be flung overboard, wild horses, or wilder 
motor-cars, should drag no suggestion from the present writer. 
He belongs to all the associations, and wishes to remain at 
peace with all. But he would like to utter this humble plea 
for the schoolboy and schoolgirl of the day. There isa serious 
danger that in learning all they may learn nothing. That this 
is a truism he is well aware: but even truisms are sometimes 
true. Afterall, oneis forced back again and again—particularly 
after reading the multitudinous educational treatises of the 
day—to the conviction that there is only one thing that 
matters—the personality of the teacher himself. The subjects 
are of secondary importance—the man who teaches is every- 
thing. Ask any man of any eminence in any walk of life to 
what he owes his success. Always to a man—never to a 
system; always to an inspirer—never to a subject. 

And, with that strange wrong-headedness that characterizes 
our English customs, the teacher is the one factor despised. 
We talk about education, we fight about education, we build 
palatial schools, we charge exiguous fees, we lecture the 
teacher (particularly if we happen ourselves to be teachers—or 
professors) on his manifold shortcomings; and the world 
passes by on the other side. On prize days and in places 
where men dine he is occasionally remembered and praised— 
and meanwhile “laudatur et alget.” It is a curious fact, 
and one not creditable to our civilization. The world has 
exploited, does exploit, and probably will exploit more cynic- 
ally than ever its prophets and its teachers. It never has 
paid an adequate wage, and it is doubtful if it ever will. 
Possibly that, and not the associations, is our greatest title to 
fame. 


IDOLA PULPITORUM. 
THE PITFALLS OF THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


IV.— FRENCH. 


By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, M.A., L.-és-L., Officier de l'Instruction 
Publique. 

N IDOL is a lifeless, stereotyped ideal. It is the mech- 
anical triumphant and, when it represents the graven 
image of a wrong or imperfect ideal it is doubly harmful. 
Yet one must never forget it once stood for a living thing. 
For faults, no less than excellences, in teaching have nearly 
all, physical defects apart, originated in consciousness. They 
represent a device, a makeshift to meet some difficulty of the 
moment which has subsequently hardened into habit. There 
has always been some initial thought behind them. The mis- 
take lies in making part and parcel of our methods, without 
further examination and experiment, an expedient that en- 
abled us to tide over some temporary difficulty. Only the 
born teacher acts instinctively. The worse the teacher, the 
less spontaneous and the more self-conscious at the outset 
must his methods be, whether he is painfully initiating some 
new experiment or clumsily copying the practices of his pre- 
decessors. The only way to keep ourselves from idols is 
perpetually to reconsider and revise our methods in the light 
of our ideals. Even when by trial and_experiment we have 
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acquired an organized system of working hypotheses they still 
need constant readjustment to the requirements of pupils who 
vary from year to year in the strangest of fashions. Intelligent 
elasticity is, in a word, the sine qua non of successful teaching. 
‘Woodenness of method is fatal to all kinds of teaching—to 
none more fatal than to the teaching of modern languages; 
for the subject itself is far more living than, say, mathematics 
or chemistry. 

There are, in fact, many variables. The pupils, as we see, 
form one group, and, what is not always recognized, the teacher 
represents another. Probably the teacher, if consulted, would 
suggest that Inspectors constitute a third, if, from their occa- 
sionally contradictory orbits of thought, he did not group 
them in a still more uncertain category. But, leaving aside 
Anspectors, whose visits, like those of comets, if less eccentric, 
‘are but comparatively rare phenomena in the scholastic 
firmament, it is well to insisist for a moment on the diversity 
which obtains among good teachers. 

Now, while it is too much to say that all methods are 
good cxcept the dull, there is wisdom no less than wit in 
Voltaire’s epigram. No doubt there are certain principles 
and practices to be observed in the various branches of 
the subject by any teacher professing to teach on reformed 
‘lines ; yet, if we believe that teachers are not machine-made 
automata, but personalities with very diverse gifts, it does 
seem a mistake to refuse for dogmatic or doctrinaire reasons 
to allow them to utilize their various gifts, which are,. after 
all, the best part of them, for the benefit of their class. 
For each one knows what he does best, and is never more 
interesting or suggestive than when he is doing it; and sug- 
‘gestion has, I believe, in education as big a future as it has 
in therapeutics. Thus one man may be a genius at explaining 
grammatical constructions, which he makes as interesting as 
the taking to pieces of Swiss clocks or some other fascin- 
-ating pastime of boyhood. Another is great on singing, and 
sets the whole class humming French songs. A third has 
a turn for recitation, and makes every boy a spouter. A 
fourth has a keen love of literature. A fifth combines the 
divers and diverse gifts that go to make up the qualities 
we look for in .a society entertainer. So long as these 
people do not abuse their gifts, let them by all means prac- 
‘tise them freely, although it may not quite fit. in with some 
highly symmetrical scheme, a sort of sealed pattern we all 
cbear within us of the “Janua Reserata” of the Modern 
Language Paradise. The chief test will always be the 
interest kindled and. the main result on the work, both moral 
and material. So, remembering Tom Sawyer and the white- 
wash, let us tolerate and even encourage that precious little 
personal element which brings the souls of the two parties 
together. All the more so if we are not quite certain of the 
linguistic attainments of the teacher. This need of tolerance 
is even greater in modern languages than in well established 
subjects like classics. It strengthens the strong and en- 
courages the weak. Moreover, we have still, to a great 
extent, a tradition to create, and let us say boldly we have 
not yet in England an adequate number of teachers 
suitably equipped to create and maintain the new doctrines on 
the proper lines of efficiency. It is no good goading on ill- 
qualified teachers to teach exclusively on the lines of Passy 
or Viëtor. They will only sow a more abundant crop of 
tares in their pupils’ minds than if they went on teaching 
on ways with which they are more familiar. Teaching is an 
art to be painfully acquired, not a science to be “mugged up” 
in books. The reform method, like everything else, is best 
learnt by imitation and practice. The purchase of X. Y. Z.’'s 
first French book will no more make one a new methodist 
than the purchase of a New Testament will make one a 
Christian. 

We are in an interim period, and we must have an oppor- 
tunist policy—not of a drifting, hand to mouth, makeshift 
kind, but one which eagerly strains to turn to account every 
opportunity that offers for making the best of existing 
materials, good, bad, and indifferent—in order to bring us a 
step nearer to the goal we wish to attain. Of course, we can 
do something by raising the salarics of teachers all round and 


nounced, you may be absolutely certain the word “horse * 


giving them a prospect of securing a modest competency—as 
has been done, to some extent, in London. We can raise the 
standard in many schools by substituting specialists for form 
masters. We can thereby secure proper co-ordination, with- 
out which the new method cannot prosper. We can demand 
that huge, unwieldy forms shall be split into sets, so that 
teachers on the direct method are not overweighted. We can 
see that such teachers have shorter hours. We can arrange 
for the creation of sets or supplementary classes for the 
reception of backward boys who have come in late. We can 
make certain that the specialist always takes the beginners, 
because we know that to unlearn is four or five times harder 
than to learn, and that itis therefore all-important that the first 
impressions should be correctly formed. We can see that 
modern languages have an adequate time allowance. We can 
improve the existing teachers by means of lectures, clubs, and 
holiday courses. But all these latter agencies are mere 
palliatives: our modern language teaching will never be 
properly organized till the Universities—which should be the 
natural nurseries for our teachers—have thoroughly wel 
organized and equipped faculties for teaching modern lan- 
guages on literary as well as on philological lines, and students 
are allowed to put in part of their time at foreign Universities, 
or a regular system of travelling scholarships is established by 
the Central or Local Authority. But, if our policy is truly 
opportunist, it must have a clear program ever before it 
—and the clearer the better. For in that way only can we be 
certain whether any step we take is progressive or retrograde. 

' What, then, will our aims be? To enable our pupils to 
understand, speak, and compose in the foreign language, to 
translate from it and to translate into it, though where these 
two processes come in is a vexed question. The final result 
should be a sound knowledge of the foreign tongue, of its 
literature and its people. We must aim at the formation of a 
distinct, but ancillary, soul—to use Charles V.’s idea—subord- 
inated, however, to the English; and it is, I believe, one of the 
functions. of translation to provide the connective tissue 
between the two. Our knowledge of French should be a new 
province added to the mind, not a separate and independent 
state. There is certainly little fear of thus transmogrifyiny 
the English boy; but the phenomenon is not unknown in 
native education, and it is well to make one’s standpoint clear. 
What we shall aim at is the cultivation of a Sprachgefihl, or 
an intimate connexion (as Mr. Von Glehn showed in a recent 
masterly paper on the subject) between our existing store of 
sensations and the new vocabulary, the very reverse of the 
parrot, and hence the extreme value in the opening stages of 
gesture and pantomime to help our pupils to realize in action 

what they are saying, and thereby to hitch their verbal 
Memory on to their muscular brain centres. We shall not 
fall into the pitfall of attempting to exclude the mother tongue 
at the outset, but we shall lay down a strict injunction that it 
is to be used as little as possible. One of the commonest 
mistakes of teachers is to forget that all teaching is a match 
against time. We literally cannot afford to waste five minutes 


‘in dumb crambo and circumlocutions which are barely French 


in order painfully to explain to one duffer in a class of thirty 
some simple idea, let alone the loss in attention and interest 
to the rest of the pupils. Let us boldly give the English, and 
let us also add: “ Now you know the meaning, don’t expect 
me to tell you again in English.” * Une fois n'est pas cou- 
tume.” The truth is one cannot exclude English at the 
outset, even if one tries. Suppose that the picture of a horse 
is shown to a beginner, and only the word cheval is pro- 
will come upon the pupil’s mental screen. The only thing to 
do is to discourage such apparitions till the French word 
finally oust the English and the pupil gradually begins to think 
in the foreign medium. . 
Personally I am inclined to believe that, with all but little 
children, translation, whether overt or silent, is an inevit- 
able phase in the learning of modern languages. And, as 
some pupils naturally make more speedily the transition 
without the intervention of English from the impression direct 
into French, we have before us a double problem—to avoid 
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retarding the progress of these short-circuiting intellects and 
to prevent the slower minds in the class from straggling and 
losing touch. Hf all have to go the Same pace, which class 
teaching practically implies, and that paceis not ta be the pace 
of the slowest, we are, in the case of a large class, reduced to 
the dilemma either of keeping back the leaders, with a 
probable loss of interest and incentive, or of using a little 
English with the duller members. To choose judiciously 
between these unpleasant alternatives can never be decided 
by rule or regulation. It demands, as every other art demands, 
the exercise of unceasing judgment on the teacher's part. 
The neglect to keep a class together, or, its less heinous 
phase, the neglect to make certain that each pupil has formed 
clear and correct impressions of the meaning of the words with 
which he deals, is a fairly common pitfall with the enthusiast 
m modern language teaching. It is always so much more 
congenial to teach the bright pupils: they yield results so 
readily. It is only the trained teacher who appreciates the 
joy of vanquishing the inertia of the dull—that joy which is 
probably. the truest of all because it lies not merely in the 
result, but in the process, in the chase as much as in the 
capture. Hence the need of some sort of rough test for 
seeing that the class are always maintaining their phalanx-like 
formation, such as the holding up of hands—a practice with 
which I have much sympathy, if only'on physiological grounds. 
The beginners in a language are generally young; and the 
young have so much energy always on tap that they must get rid 
of somehow. Another point in which at times the enthusiast (from 
excess of zeal) and the careless teacher (from indifference) are 
equally at fault is the observance of due co-ordination between the 
work of their own form and that of the classes above or below. 
It is not uncommon to find a teacher in one of the lower 
classes regarding the work set down for his pupils as too much 
of grind, and deliberately giving them more advanced work, on 
the plea that it is more interesting. 

Yet another pitfall for the enthusiast is the neglect to work 
on sufficiently systematic lines. One may lay it down as an 
axiom that the more direct the method the more clearly 
mapped out and defined must be the plan of campaign for the 
term. The direct method, in many ways, means exemption 
from the tyranny of the text-book, but only at the price of 
more thorough and careful arrangement on the part of the 
teacher. It is, in fact, liberty with a corresponding addition 
of responsibility. Of all types of bad teaching the worst is 
the sloppy, pillar to post, amorphous type of the ineffectual 
teacher on the direct method who has never thought out what 
he should aim at or how he can realize his aims. “Corruptio 
eptimi pessima.” In fact, the moral of the direct method is 
that it demands of its votaries far higher attainments and a 
far greater output of energy and directive ‘thought than the 
old-fashioned, orthodox methods. 

Of equal importance with the maintenance of interest and 
the holding together the class as a class is the set purpose on 
the part of the teacher to make the pupils on all occasions do 
as much as possible, while he himself does as little as possible. 
This, of course, does not mean that he is to take it easy. A 
research student was once defined at Oxford as a person who 
is paid so much a year to sit in a corner and think; and one 
of the most successful schoolmasters—the recent Head of St. 
Paul’s—when interviewed for that appointment, replied to one 
of the governors who inquired what he did at Manchester: 
“ Oh, I saunter through the class-rooms.” The method really 
means much more thought and trouble than when the teacher 
is always in the fighting line. Some enthusiasts seem to 
think that oral teaching means that they shall be talking all 
the time. Thisis par excellence the failing of most foreigners, 
some of whom will not let their pupils “getin a word edge- 
ways”: or, if the pupil does make a start, they snap the 
words up out of his mouth and continue their soliloquy. Such 
teachers seem to me to be making an exhibition of themselves 
in more senses than one, though garrulity which aims at 
encouraging others to talk is of course laudable. But the 
mere Caudle type of monologue only discourages the pupils, 


who are naturally depressed at finding their stammering efforts |. 


perpetually caught up and appropriated by the talking machine. 


What is most precious is the effort made by the pupil to 
learn. By itself the result may be a poor thing, but it is his 
ówn, and the skilful teacher will always lead him to the right 
conclusion. Besides, the principle, rightly applied, generates 
energy not merely in individuals, but in the class. If a boy 
makes a mistake, let the class, rather, correct him, if. it is 
within their competence. If you can get two boys, or two sets 
of boys, to ask each other questions, and make a game or 
competition of it, so much the better. If you can get easy 
exercises corrected by the pupils, you will probably save a 
good deal in red ink and out-of-school work, and most 
surely spare yourself a certain amount of disappointment 
at the constant recurrence of so many mistakes after 
your lavish expenditure of midnight oil. No doubt the 
teacher must often lead the way, especially when new ground 
is broken, but whenever he can stand down or step aside he 
should always gladly do so. The ideal teacher, in fact, must 
be able to play the different parts of captain, coach, or simple 
referee, according as the occasion demands. . 

(To be continued.) 
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THE PLACE OF MODERN LANGUAGES 
IN THE SECONDARY CURRICULUM.* 


By A. C. BENSON. 


HE late Archbishop Tait was once asked whether he did 
not think that Church affairs were in a critical con- 
dition. He replied humorously that he could never remember 
the time when they had not been critical. I suppose that we 
are always apt to focus existing difficulties, and to believe that 
they are of a critical kind. Still, with all due caution, I think 
that we are justified in considering the present condition of 
secondary education to be somewhat critical. There is a 
good deal of dissatisfaction abroad—dissatisfaction both deep 
and wide. Moreover, there appears to be a general consensus 
of feeling among educators, that education is in urgent need of 
simplification. The plain fact has been ignored in recent 
educational reforms that, if you want to pack a bag, you can 
put into it a few big things or a good many small ones; but 
you cannot put into it a large number of big things. Some- 
thing can be done by rearrangement ; but, even so, the process 
has been apt to resemble the packing of the bag by the White 
Knight in “Through the Looking Glass.” You will remember 
that the Knight saw in Alice’s hand a dish: he asked what it 
was for, and the answer was that it was meant for plum-cake. 
The Knight replied that it had better go into the bag, because 
it would come in handy if they encountered a plum-cake in 
their travels. The operation was still further complicated by 
the fact that the bag was already nearly full of fire-irons and 
carrots, and that the Knight fell into the bag himself in the 
course of packing it. 
Well, the educational bag is already full of inconsequent 
objects, things of great intrinsic value; and the attempt has 
been constantly made to introduce other useful materials into 


* Presidential Address to Modern Language Association, Durham, 
January 4. 
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it, to provide for all sorts of contingencies; moreover the 
reformer has, in one or two notable instances, fallen in him- 
self, head downwards; and this has not tended to simplify 
matters. 

The truth is, that, while every one who has tried his hand at 
reforming education has. been convinced of the necessity of 
simplification, most of the attempts at suggesting a cure have 
been made by enthusiasts for a particular subject, and each 
enthusiast has always claimed that, whatever is to be put in, 
room must be found for his own particular subject, with the 
result that half the contents of the bag protrude awkwardly 
from the orifice, and the rest are still scattered about the-room. 
What we want is some correlation, some co-ordination; and it 
appears to me that the only solution is for educational reformers 
to agree upon some simple core of education which is well 
within the holding capacity of the average mind; and that 
then room should be found in the receptacle. not for every 
other subject of importance, but for a selection of subjects 
suited to the particular mind in question. 

One cannot always be reverting to first principles in such 
an address as this, or one becomes like the preacher who 
always began his sermons with the Creation and the Fall; 
but, at the same time, though I do not mean here to try and 
state what the object of education is, I desire to define clearly 
what I believe is the only hopeful and fruitful method. The 
disaster which results from the overcrowded curriculum is 
that the mind of the pupil becomes merely the bucket which 
is let down into the well: what we really ought to aim at is 
to stimulate a child’s imagination and reflection in such a 
way that it becomes trained to co-operate, reasonably and 
independently, with the teacher, and reacts on its material. 
This is a large philosophical formula, an elaborate descrip- 
tion of what is really a very simple process. In the con- 
gested curriculum the learner just does as he is told, with 
the cheerful submissiveness of immaturity; and one of the 
reasons why the minds of the younger generation tend to 
prolong their immaturity longer, I am quite sure, than used 
to be the case, is that mental independence is not even aimed 
at in our present system. What one ought to desire is that 
the learner’s mind should sympathize with the process, should 
have some sort of an inkling of what is going on; should 
not have its thinking done for it, but should be encouraged to 
draw its own conclusions. This is only possible when some 
sort of a mastery is achieved in a subject; when the mind, 
instead of scrambling and slipping among the data, has the 
data more or less firmly in its grasp. And thus the 
objections which I feel to the present system—to the simul- 
taneous acquisition, on a minute and philosophical method, 
of classical languages—are twofold. I think that the material 
in the first place is inadequate, because the ancient literatures 
do not provide sufficient imaginative stimulus in the earlier 
stages; and, secondly, the method is unsatisfactory, because 
an erudite knowledge of forms and usages is insisted upon, 
instead of a practical and working knowledge of them. 
When one is dealing, as the teacher for the most part has to 
deal, with average minds, one’s aim is not, or ought not to 
be, to narrow the mind, or to specialize it, or to predetermine 
its future. Yet the average boy trained on classical lines is 
trained. on a professional system which produces as its best 
fruit a crop of specialists. dons and schoolmasters, professors 
and men of erudition. Not only is this not a desirable ideal : 
it is not even a practicable one; and to submit an average 
intelligence to exactly the same training which develops as 
its perfect work the pundit and the savant seems to me to 
be a deplorable mistake; and here I may add that it is to me 
most encouraging and stimulating to find that the Warden 
supports this view. 

I do not at all desire to belittle the results of the classical 
system in the past. The old humanists made of the classics 
the most perfect educational instrument then possible. But, 
where it is possible for us to survey close at hand a complex 
social organization, an elaborate historical development, and 
an infinitely wide scheme of Nature, interpreted bx scientific 
discovery, the students of a past era had only the classics :to 
work upon. It was, and could be, only a provisional scheme 
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of education; and those who look to the classics now as an 
all-embracing treasure of culture are simply ignoring the 
development of the world and mistaking the means for the 
end. Of course, we do not want, if we can avoid it, tœ 
break too abruptly with the old: we desire to make the old 
run smoothly and melt into the new; but the rate of advance 
in such matters is not, as is often believed, a compromise. 
The pace must be the pace of the slowest. The most that 
the swift can do is to prevent things from becoming stationary. 
But there do come times when the retention of the old bottles 
endangers the expansion of the new wine; and then it be- 
coines a duty to insist, first, upon a revision of methods, and, 
secondly, upon a rearrangement of material. 

I have long regarded it as an incontestable fact that the 
retention of two dead languages in a secondary curriculum ts. 
an impossibility. Greek and Latin are difficult subjects, and, 
if they are to be retained, they must hold the field and other 
subjects must be frankly discarded. I believe myself that a 
thorough education in pure classics would be a better training 
than the diffuse smattering which is now supposed to be an 
education; but I do not think that it would be an ideal edu- 
cation, and I am sure that it is wholly inadequate to modern- 
needs. When one reflects upon the vast intellectual ex- 
pansion that has taken place within the last fifty years, in- 
religion, in science, in history—when one considers the im- 
mense output of modern literature, it seems to me simply 
grotesque to confine the attention of boys to ancient master- 
pieces. The old theory of classical eduftation is a dignified 
Its continuance has 
resulted in the most disastrous thing, from the intellectual 
point of view, in the world—a frank cynicism as to the useful-’ 
ness of education and a loss of active faith in its benefits. I 
am not afraid of the word “utilitarian.” A friend of mine 


told me the other day of an American educational theorist 


who went about everywhere delighting audiences with a 
lecture of which the text was: “ Culture means efficiency.” 
It does, in the sense that it implies and includes it. But 
culture means a great deal more than that, and when yow 
have arrived at efficiency you have not got half way. On the 
other hand. a culture which does not include efficiency is a 
very invertebrate thing, and generally ends in including 
nothing in particular. I believe that it is the duty of edu- 
cators, first, to see that parents and pupils alike are convinced 
of the usefulness of education ; and, secondly, to see that the 
idealistic element is not extruded. 

As our Chairman said, in his valuable and suggestive paper 
that appeared on the subject in the Times a few months ayo, 
the key of the situation is in the hands of the Universities. A 
head master may point to his modern side, and say: “ There 
is a utilitarian education for vou, if you desire it”; but the 
truth is that most parents of children who show any intel 
lectual promise desire that their children should have the 
chance of a University education; and therefore, as long as 
the older Universities make classical languages asine qua non 
for entrance, only bovs who are frankly destined for commercial 
careers can venture to drop classics; and thus the com- 
parative failure of modern sides, so gleefully indicated by 
classicists, is due to the fact that they have not had the best 
material to work upon. And, moreover, while there is a 
preference for University men as teachers, it has not been 
easy to get men who are really equipped for the teaching of 
modern languages. If once this reform could be forced upon 
all Universities, and if a modern language could be made an 
alternative for a classical language, the battle would be in our 
hands. 

The defenders of Greek and Latin in education have, of 
course, plenty of effective things to say. They can point te 
the fact that Latin is a fine educational instrument, and 
that it forms the etvmological basis of most modern languages. 
They can point to the splendour of Greek literature, and say 
with Goethe that Greek is the sheath into which the dagger of 
the human mind fits best. But they make the disastrous 
mistake, which Matthew Arnold long ago pointed out, of con- 
fusing a learned and a liberal education. They handle the 
languages from a professorial rather than an -edueational 
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point of view. ’In their zeal for mental discipline, they send 
the victim to the rack rather than to the gymnasium. They 
keep the pupil loitering in the ante-room of grammar, never 
aware that he is in the presence of literature at all. They 
leave the average boy a sciolist in classics and an ignoramus 
in everything else. I have seen the process repeated over 
and over again; I have turned the levers of the rack a 
hundred times myself, till I could bear it no more. The 
pity of it is that the ideal is a fine one, but it has no 
beneficial result. Just as the strategist said admiringly of a 
famous charge: “It is magnificent; but it is not war,” so an 
old classical teacher can say regretfully of the classical 
system: “It is magnificent; but it is not education.” 

Let me now outline what I believe to be the central core of 
education of which I have spoken. There must be, I think, 
some religious instruction; there must be some popular 
scientific teaching, given by means of lectures and demon- 
strations. There should be a careful training in arithmetic 
and simple symbolical mathematics. A boy should have an 
acquaintance with the outlines of ancient and medizval 
history and a sound knowledge of modern English and 
European history. It is grotesque that a boy should be 
acquainted with the shadowy adventures of Numa Pompilius 
and Timoleon, and have no sort of knowledge of Metternich, 
of Cavour, of Sir Robert Peel. Then there should be a 
sound knowledge of modern geography, because geography 
is the subject which forms, so to speak, a bridge between 
science on the one hand and history on the other. To 
illustrate that, let me mention the fruitful results which 
sprang from the friendship of Boyd Dawkins and Freeman. 
Freeman learnt from Boyd Dawkins the structure of England, 
and we all recollect how large a part “ the outcrop of basaltic 
rock, and the sweep of chalk down” played in Freeman’s view 
of historical and sociological conditions. 

And so we come to the linguistic basis of education. The 
ideal would, I believe, be that a boy should learn two lan- 
guages—a dead language and a living language. I am here 
torn between conflicting claims. I myself believe that prob- 
ably the best outfit would be a real and vital knowledge of 
French, so that a boy could not only read it as easily as 
English, but express himself in it with absolute flexibility. 
The main reason why I would unhesitatingly choose French 
from the linguistic point of view is that, with its moderate in- 
flexions, it comes half-way between the purely synthetic Latin 
and the purely analytic English. I would myself draw the 
line here, adding to it the teaching of English, both composition 
and literature. I believe that this is all that can be safely 
put into the bag, and I believe that a boy educated on these 
lines would have a chance of being a well educated man. 

If it proved possible to add a further language, I should 
myself be inclined to add German; but I should only attempt 
to give a reading knowledge of it. and not attempt composition 
unless a boy showed linguistic aptitude. The point, I believe, 
toaim at is to give all boys a thorough knowledge of one 
language besides their own. I believe that the intellectual 
gymnastic at present given by means of two dead languages 
and one living language is a fruitless gymnastic, and only ends 
in mental confusion. May I tell a personal experience of my 
awn that brought this fact hometo me in a convincing fashion ? 
I had at one time to teach a large division of big boys at Eton. 
They were boys of little intellectual capacity. but pathetically 
inclined to be industrious, and, being boys who were prominent 
socially and athletically, anxious to keep on the right side of 
the authorities. They were absurdly and painfully ignorant 
of classics, which had been sedulously taught them from their 
earliest years. We used to have a Greek and a Latin exercise 
every week. I used to take some simple rule, like the rules of 
sequence of tenses in the dependent question, At the end of 
an hour they were capable of putting simple dependent 
questions into Greek with moderate accuracy. Later in 
the week came the Latin exercise. I would attempt the 
dependent question again, 2nd the boys would all, or most 
of them,.with conscious pride, construct the Latin sentence on 
the rules of the Greek sequence. By the end of the hour the 
demon had been exorcised, and they could do the dependent 


question on the Latin method; but when we came to the 
Greek exercise of the following week they would do the Greek 
sentence by the Latin rules, and so we went on dodging back- 
wards and forwards, the demon being cast out, and reappear- 
ing round the corner with Satanical regularity. Heaven alone: 
knows what tricks the imps were meanwhile playing with the 


French exercises ! 


Now it became clear to me that, instead of one subject help- 
ing another, in the case of these boys, the two subjects were 
merely cutting each other's throats in an intestine warfare. 
If the boys had had one usage to master, they could have. 
done it, and they might possibly have mastered an ancient and 
a modern usage. But about that I have my doubts. 

It may be thought that I have already sacrificed my ideal 
of having one dead and one living language taught. It is true. 
But, from the practical point of view, the pressure in favour 
of retaining Latin is so strong that I would reluctantly retain 
it. The difficulty about Latin is that, though it is a severely. 
logical language, and is therefore a good gymnastic, there is 
hardly any literature in it of a kind which appeals to boys: 
without distinct literary gifts. For many reasons I should 
wish to retain Greek in preference ; but one must take account 
of the force of public opinion; and, though I regret the ex- 
trusion of Greek, I would do my best to throw it overboard), 
because it happens to be the most defenceless subject, and to 
be nearest to the bulwarks. 

It must be borne in mind that hitherto I have been catering? 
only for the average boy. There are a great many average 
boys, and for most of them the subjects which I have 
indicated are sufficient ; but the curriculum I have sketched: 
would not take up all the room in the case of abler boys, and 
for them I would cater according to individual ability. A. 
boy with scientific tastes would do more science; for boys 
with linguistic gifts I would freely add German; for boys 
of real linguistic and literary ability I would add Latin and. 
Greek, but as special subjects. This, however, is treating, 
the question from the ideal point of view; and, as a com» 
promise, I would have Latin taught to all boys, but I would. 
teach it logically and grammatically rather than in a literary 
way, and I would throw the real energy of the linguistic. 
teaching into French. This I would make as perfect as 
possible, conducting the lessons in French, paying attenion to 
pronunciation and conversational expression, and aiming above: 
everything at having composition taught flexibly and frequently. 
The point would be that the subjects would play into each. 
other. History could be read in French, history and geo- 
graphy questions could be answered in French; and the 
result would be that the boy might feel what he seldom feels 
now—the joy of mastery. Try the simple experiment of 
asking a voung man at the University. who has been taught 
Latin perhaps for ten years and Greek for eight, to read a: 
simple passage into English from an easy author—he is: 
not ashamed to confess that he can do nothing of the kind. 
Try the further experiment of asking him to write a short 
letter in either language, and you are met by an incredulous. 
smile, as if you had made a suggestion that no sane person 
could have conceived. We may laugh cynically over such a 
result, but we ought really to be overwhelmed with shame andt 
contrition. 

Now, to reduce the main question to its simplest terms: 
What is the main object of linguistic training at all? It is, F 
conceive, twofold. Of course, it is, like all other mentali 
exercises, a means of strengthening the memory and giving’ 
vigour to the brain; but the special training that comes from 
linguistic work, and which nothing else can give, is the traine 
ing which is given by composing in another tongue. Onc hase 
in the first place, to arrive at the precise meaning of the 
passage which one is translating: to penetrate the writer’s 
ultimate and innermost thought—in itself a valuable exercise.. 
But that is only half the process. The next is to transpose. 
the thought, so to speak, into another key.; or, to dally with 
metaphors, to fuse the thought into its component metal, and. 
to recast it in a new mould. Of course, this is done, and. 
most elaborately and finely done, by dadvanced classical 
students. But one of the disasttouseresiuts of teaching boys 
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three languages not their own, all at once, is that they never 
see far enough into the structure and essence of a language to 
arrive at this process at all; they have no mastery of any of 
these three languages, and no vocabulary. Thus the process, 
in their case, is not a transmutation of the thought, but a mere 
literal rendering of it with a servile fidelity ; and when the same 
process is applied to verse composition it resolves itself into 
the wholesale insertion into the piece of such fragments of 
poetical writers as they can introduce—” get in,’ it is 
familiarly called. 

My own belicf is that, if the attention of boys were concen- 
trated on one language, they would attain the knowledge of 
structure, idiom, and vocabulary that is essential to the suc- 
cess of the process, and, instead of constructing a dreary and 
ugly mosaic in three practically unknown tongues, they might 
be receiving the benefits of a process which would at once be 
disciplinary and stimulating. Moreover, a modern language 
has for this purpose an immense advantage over an ancient 
one—that the whole sympathy of thought and the intellectual 
purpose of modern writers are directed to a familiar class of 
ideas and subjects, and the intellectual processes follow con- 
genial lines. One of the great advantages of an ancient 
language for advanced pupils is that it produces a really 
very strenuous kind of mental gymnastic. A boy has to write 
like Cicero or Plato upon subjects with which Cicero and 
Plato were not even dimly acquainted, and of which they did 
not form the faintest conception; and thus the old language 
has to be ransacked and its resources strained to meet the 
demand. When this is done to perfection, as in Sir Richard 
Jebb’s translation of the “ Abt Vogler” into Greek choric 
metre, the result is a very supreme intellectual tour de force, 
even though it may be doubted whether a Greek tragedian 
would comprehend the drift of the passage. But such efforts 
are altogether outside of the capacity of the average boy; 
and thus we have a supreme instance of the application of a 
process that might be of high intellectual value if the boy’s 
resources were equal to the strain, but which in the absence 
of resources is profoundly discouraging and stunting. It is 
one of the most palpable failures of the idealistic method. 

And then, too, there comes the other part of the linguistic 
process—the advantage to be gained by reading books in 
other languages. This, again, is of high intellectual value. 
It gives mental proportion, mental perspective; it shows one 
that people of different nationalities approach subjects from 
different points of view; it gives largeness and breadth to the 
mental horizon ; it corrects the insularity and self-satisfaction 
that is one of the worst qualities of a complacent and self- 
absorbed nationality; it introduces the mind to a whole range 
of novel ideas and emotions; it shows the different notation 
of the scale of qualities among different nations. But all this 
is only possible if a boy can get, so to speak, inside a language, 
if he can appreciate style, word-melody, cadence, lucid ex- 
pression. I venture to believe that this is possible with a 
single language only, for most people, and that it is far more 
possible with a modern than with an ancient language, for the 
simple reason that the modern language is nearer and more 
akin. It would be possible, no doubt, to arrive at it to a certain 

extent with an ancient language, but only by devoting a far 
larger amount of time and work to the subject than need be 
given to a modern language, and more indeed than, with the 
pressure of subjects, can be allotted to any one subject at all. 
In any case I do not think that Latin literature is sufficiently 
great to justify so much time being given to it: the mind would 
be a starved one when all was done. If it were possible to do “a 
same in Greek, there would be more to be said for it; but, 
the first place, it is absolutely impracticable, and, in the Seona 
place, I cannot help feeling that Greek literature is really of 
too lofty an order to be made appreciable by average minds. 
Moreover, one of the most stimulating elements in literary 
training—the biographical element—is lacking in the case of 
the ancient languages, except in a very few instances. 

There is a fine passage in Froude's “Life of Carlyle,” which 
shows how deeply stimulating an effect the study of the life 
and writings of Schiller had upon Carlyle. The stainless 
character of the great German dramatist, his enthusiasm burn- 


ing like a clear flame, his despondency, his bad health, his 
religious struggles, his triumphant faith in virtue and noble- 
ness, all sank deep into Carlyle’s mind. Now what ancient 
author can be approached like that? We may perhaps 
penetrate the mind of Plato, and on a far lower plane, and 
with somewhat discouraging results, the mind of Cicero; but 
most of the writers of antiquity can be little more to us than 
grand ancient ghosts, or statuesque images, caught 1 in a single 
splendid pose. With modern literatures it is very different. 
We can draw close to great modern writers; we can realize 
their surroundings, their circle, their aspirations, their limita- 
tions in a way which makes their writings glow and tingle with 
life and sympathy. We forget how dependent immature 
minds are upon all these side influences, and thus we throw 
aside the complex instrument which is ready to our hand, in 
favour of a cumbrous ancient weapon, and all for the sake of 
dignified associations which have no message for the spirit of 
bovhood. 

Of course one of our difficulties in these later days is the 
immense accumulation of literary treasures of all sorts; but 
we are forced to select; and half the wretchedness of the 
present situation is that we will not face this difficulty, and, in 
a feeble effort to maintain our hold upon all, we make alt 
ineffective. The time has come for us to make our choice. 
The world clamours for education to be made practical. Let 
us use that clamour wisely for philosophical ends. Let us 
take as our basis of linguistic training a language of which the 
utilitarian benefits are plain to the man in the street; and, 
having so chosen it, let us make sure that we use it from the 
idealistic point of view. The literary effects of a modern 
language can be made to appeal to a far wider circle of 
immature minds than the literary effects of the ancient lan- 
guages. Now, in clinging so relentlessly to the old, we over- 
look the fact that most of the boys we educate never come 
under literary influences at all. I began my own work asa 
teacher, knowing nothing practically but Latin and Greek, and 
with the firmest faith in their educational value. I was 
gradually converted to a hopeless mistrust of their capabilities 
except in the case of a small percentage of high intelligences, 
and I will venture to say that any man with similar experience, 
who will face the situation candidly and without prejudice, is 
bound to come to the same conclusion. The difficulty is that 
it is so hard to dislodge the classicist: he maintains the 
supremacy of ancient literature, and, if one proves that under 
the present system the majority of boys never arrive at the 
perception of the classics as literature at all, he falls back on 
their superiority as a mental gymnastic. I have had the 
chance of seeing the results of our system at a later stage, and 
I will venture to say that my own University is crowded with 
young men capable of intellectual interest, whose natures have 
been simply starved by the meagreness of the fare provided 
for them. 

I claim, then, that a single modern language should be 

made the basis of our linguistic instruction; and, though I 
am inclined to think that we Englishmen are more in need of 
the kind of message which German literature can give us—its 
lofty emotion, its intellectual enthusiasm, its unaffected ideal- 
ism—yet I believe that French is probably the more practical 
choice, because of its greater variety, its more tangible 
imaginativeness, and its exquisite precision and delicacy of 
literary form. 

And now I have two practical points on which I wish to 
insist strongly. This is hardly the place to produce a long 
list of technical recommendations; but, with the assistance of 
a friend who is deeply versed in modern literature, I have 
gone of late very carefully into the question of what kind of 
modern literature is best suited for educational purposes. I 
have become aware of the immense variety of fare and the 
inexhaustible possibilities of choice. What I wish to suggest 
is that some member of our Association should embark upoir 
the task of writing a guide to modern literature from the edu- 
cational point ee view, based upon Prof. Rippmann’s biblio- 
graphy. I should like to have a little book, written with 
lucidity and grace, with some biographical illustration and 
some critical discrimination, which should-suggest courses of 
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reading from the literary and historical points of view, dis- 
cussing the style of the author recommended, and giving sound 
reasons for the selection. Such a book should not be a mere 
list of authors and volumes, but a work of literary art. It 
would, I think, open the eyes of many educators to the 
possibilities of the subject. I have more than once been 
overwhelmed with shame at the way in which I have heard 
men of high classical cultivation and sincere conviction 
maintain that the reason why French and German were 
inferior subjects in education was that there is nothing fit for 
boys to read. Such a position of fervent zeal, fortified with 
invincible ignorance, is a difficult one to contest, and I think 
that such a book as I have described might be a most effect- 
ive argument in favour of modern linguistic education. I 
cannot imagine anything which would so strengthen our hands 
as a book of the kind. There is no lack of excellent school 
editions of modern books; but what one wants is that the 
whole should be co-ordinated and brought together. It may 
have been attempted; but, if so, I can only say that it has 
never been produced in a convincing and persuasive form. 
May I commend this to the notice of some enthusiast who will 
bring to the task wide knowledge and persuasive sympathy ? 
It might, perhaps, even be better done done in sections by a 
committee of writers; but such books, as a rule, lack the 
unity which is a condition of success. 

And now I have a further practical point that I would urge, 
which grows out of the last-named consideration. We stand, 
I think, at a somewhat critical point. I have no sort of doubt 
myself that we may at any moment have a sudden expansion 
of modern education. A change in the University program 
may be upon us at any time. That may seem, with the 
result of the last Cambridge vote before us, to be a rash 
prophecy ;.but I am certain that there is a strong external 
pressure in the country in the direction of a greater elasticity; 
and there are such things as Royal Commissions, which may 
enforce a consensus of national opinion even upon a band of 
determined defenders. I am very anxious that this Associa- 
tion should have a perfectly clear and definite programme in 
the matter. We are the first in the field; and, if we can 
extend our organization and unite our forces upon a clear and 
precise issue, we may have a great influence upon the future 
of education. What I am anxious for is that we should 
throw over minuter points of difference, and agree upon 
certain distinct principles. The subjects which we are to 
debate to-day are of great technical interest and high edu- 
cational value; but the point upon which we must lay a firm 
hand is the claim to make a modern language, thoroughly 
taught by entirely competent teachers, an absolutely essential 
feature of all higher secondary curricula. I do not think that 
we can secure a firm position for German as yet, but I think 
we can secure it for French. At present, at too many public 
schools, French is included in the programs simply in defer- 
ence to pressure, and no real attempt is made to teach it 
properly. It is too often bundled into corners by classicists. 
dn the old story of Moses on the hill above the battle, his 
failing hands of entreaty were sustained by Aaron and Hur. 
If I may interpret the allegory, and, if Moses may stand for 
the spirit of education, the hands will correspond to the two 
dead languages, and Aaron and Hur may be taken to typify 
the clerical element which has done so much to uphold a 
system that has done its work. I should like to think that 
those hands might some day stand for modern languages, and 
that sturdier and more martial champions might be found to 
sustain them when they drooped. 

But of one thing I am quite certain: that, if we are to do 
justice to the intellect and ability of our nation, if the younger 
generation is to hold its own in the Armageddon of the future, 
‘we must make its education a thing which more corresponds 
to modern needs and which takes account of urgent problems. 
We cannot isolate ourselves in a little paradise of high art, 
when the tide of life is thundering in, with the breakers tossing 
foam. We dare not, for the sake of vencrable associations, 
leave the minds of our boys ignorant of the great march of 
affairs, of the passionate hopes and aspirations of modern 
thinkers. Yet this is what we are doing. The other day I 


saw reported the speech of some small Oriental potentate—let 
us call him the Sultan of Leboo—to a band of young men who 
were going to Europe to learn engineering. The Prince with 
mild dignity said that he would only remind them that, though 
Leboo had possibly a little that it might learn from Europe, 
yet they must never forget that Europe had still more to 
learn from Leboo. That is the mistake which we make in 
England now. We are so well satisfied with our isolated past 
that we read it into our future, to our infinite hurt and loss. 

Therefore, I say, let us keep our end steadily in view. We 
need not claim all these far-reaching effects for our humble 
work; but while we maintain a simple and practical position 
before the world—the paramount necessity of a modern 
language as an integral part of English education—let us 
sustain ourselves by the belief that it is but the small seed of 
what may be a mighty plant; and that from a small and 
definite ideal, faithfully and wisely pursued, there may spring 
benefits of whose amplitude and fruitfulness we can hardly 
dare to think. 

But in all this let us keep our main purpose steadily in view. 
Let us remember the twofold purpose of education. We desire, 
on the one hand, to give a mental discipline that shall make 
of the mind a vigorous and effective instrument: we want to 
give lucidity and independence of view, and a faculty trained, 
not to the submissive acceptance of whatever propositions are 
presented to it, but to independent and critical discrimination. 
We want to do away with languor, flabbiness, and softness. 
But that is only half the process. On the other hand, we 
desire to stimulate intelligent curiosity, to make the mind 
perceptive, sympathetic, generous, enthusiastic. We desire 
to train up men who shall be efficient in work and capable 
of enjoying leisure intelligently. We do not want to bias 
minds or to cramp them, but to develop the germs of any 
faculties that may be latent in them; to expand rather than 
to mould, to open doors rather than to close them, to in- 
spire minds to range rather than to confine them to a 
narrow track. One of the greatest dangers that besets 
educational theorists is the danger of interpreting the wise 
old maxim Tavrey perpov dvOpwros (“ Man is the measure of 
all things’’) in the sense that the individual is the measure of 
all men. We ought not to want to apply our theories so much 
as to be ready to modify them by the results of our ob- 
servation. If we approach our task in this liberal and en- 
lightened spirit, we can make of education a river which 
returns again to gladden the earth, instead of a stream which 
runs to waste among solitary and barren sands. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


REGISTRATION OF SCHOOLS AND REGISTRATION 
OF TEACHERS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır—Our Christmas educational conferences have come 
and gone. Why is it that, while they continue to plough the 
sands of the teachers’ registration question, they have 
nothing to say about the registration of schools? To me it 
seems that, with the tacit, but apparently universal, admission 
that Co!umn B must go, all practical interest has been taken 
out of the question of the Register. What does Lord 
Monkswell’s amendment entail? Surely a Registration 
Council naturaliy, indeed rightly, dominated by the element 
which numerically preponderates so immensely and determined 
to admit no higher standard for registration than what the 
average elementary-school teacher can attain. How many 
of us suppose that this can be anything more than harmless 
to the secondary-school master ? Personally, I doubt whether 
even this poor apology can be made for it. Local bodies will, 
I should say, be apt to treat the minimum as if it was a 
maximum, and to hold that, if a man is on the Register, he is 
qualified to teach in any kind of school> , 

On the other hand, we have the scheme put forward by the 
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Head Masters and Head Mistresses, which would impose a 
‘University degree as a necessary qualification for registration. 
After what I have said above I need not waste words in 
arguing that this is impracticable. But is it reasonable or 
desirable? Do the promoters think that the average 
clementary-school master can get a degree? If not, do they 
wish to draw up a “ Register of Teachers ” which excludes the 
average elementary teacher? Do they think that he is nota 
“teacher”? Surely, on the contrary, we are all agreed that 
such are “ teachers,” and, in their way, teach efficiently. 

But, while the question of the registration of teachers 
recedes into the region of the impracticable, registration of 
schools advances silently, but swiftly. The July Regulations 
of the Board announcing that it was prepared to “recognize 
as efficient ” other than grant-earniny schools was a step of 
the greatest importance. The remarks in the recent Report 
(page +9) carry the policy still further. Altogether it is clear 
that we are to have, in the near future, an official list of 
* efficient schools’; and, if so, I for one shall not shed a tear 
over the Teachers’ Register. In the first place, a Register of 
Schools is a far more pressing necessity. While in the 
medical and legal world the individual practitioner is the unit, 
m education the school is the unit. In the former the public 
requires to be protected from the unqualified doctor or lawyer ; 
an the latter it requires to be protected from the schoolmaster. 
personally well qualified, who, with the best will in the world, is 
attempting the impossible. Nowadays it is not Messrs. 
Creakle and Squeers who are a public danger,so much as 
Messrs. Mell and Nickleby, who have set up schools inad- 
equately staffed both in quantity and quality, which the 
personal efforts of the principals cannot possibly make 
efficient. In the second place, a Register of Schools may very 
easily create automatically a Register of Teachers. Let the 
Board lay down (as it probably will, and, indeed, to some 
extent, has already) that no secondaty school can be regarded 
as efficient unless it possesses a certain proportion of teachers 
of certain attainments, expericnce, and training; that these 
teachers constitute the staff, and that others are super- 
numeraries—and we have our long-wished-for Register ready 
made, in a form which is absolutely proof against the objections 
which have wrecked Column B. 

Now it is somewhat remarkable that, while with the Register 
of Teachers it is all talk and no progress, with the other ques- 
tion it is just the reverse. Cynical people may indeed argue 
that it is not at all remarkable, and that it is just because the 
associations and the conferences do not bother the Board 
about the registration of schools that the Board has been able 
to make some progress with the matter. Possibly, but at the 
same time surely there is a danger in silence. Do we really 
wish the Board of Education to control our destinies absol- 
utely? Have we nothing to say on a question of such vast 
importance as What constitutes “efficiency”? Have we no 
suggestion ready as to elasticity of curriculum, number and 
qualification of staff, relative value of buildings and equip- 
ment on the one hand and teaching power on the other, and 
the like? These and similar questions must, if the Board 
pursues its present policy, rise into first-rate importance, and 
these, it seems to me, should have been the staple subject of 
our Christmas meetings.—Yours, &c., F. H. COLSON. 

The College, Plymouth, January 15, 1907. 


THE ELEMENTARY TEACHER'S BOND. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—I do not myself wish for separate registers for ele- 
mentary and secondary teachers, though I do rather favour a 
higher certificate for graduates of a reputable University, and 
a lower one for those whose attainments come up to some 
lower standard. 

But many of the secondary teachers of this country are 
suffering under a very serious grievance, caused by the system 
which has been elaborated by the joint action of the Board 
of Education and the “trained” teacher. The “trained ” 
teacher is at present a teacher in both elementary and 


secondary schools: in fact, other teachers have very little 
chance of employment in most of the municipal secondary 
schools. 

It is an admitted fact that the “ trained ” teacher enters into 
a “bond ’—Dr. Macnamara’s word—to serve in elementary 
schools, and by not sticking to his bargain he obtains a very 
unfair advantage over other men, who would have been glad 
of the assistance given to him, but could not conscientiously 
take the bond which he takes and breaks. 

I am aware that the temptation to any individual “ trained ” 
teacher may be absolutely irresistible; but that is no excuse 
for the system, which is developing a dishonourable character 
in thousands of pupil-teachers in this country. 

The Board of Education which permits this system to go 
on and the Education Committees which practise it seem to 
ine to come perilously near a breach of the Corrupt Practices 
Act, since they deliberately and successfully attempt to make 
“ trained ” teachers break their “bond,” to the detriment of 
other teachers. You will observe that I am not writing 
against elementary teachers as such: all teachers who have 
not entered into this “bond” or a similar one have exactly 
the same rights. 

Nor am I saying anything against those “ trained” teachers 
who observe their bond: they have a perfect right to make an 
advantageous bargain with the State. 

The breaking of this bargain with the community is, how- 
ever, really worse than the breaking of a bargain with a 
private individual, because the latter is not usually compelled 
to make the bargain; whereas the individuals of which the 
community is composed have been compellcd to contribute 
towards the maintenance and education of the “trained "’ 
teacher. A Government which enforces the keeping of a 
bargain on only one of the contracting parties can hardly be 
said to be a just Government. 

Any thoughtful individual may see that the system in vogue 
must cause hardships to hundreds of conscientious teachers, 
and must tend to the degradation of the teaching profession. 
I myself happen to know of particular instances where great 
injustice has been inflicted on individuals who preferred a 
permanently lower position in life to dishonour.—Yours, &c., 

January 19, 1907. HARRY WYCH. 


[May it not be pleaded that a bond that is never enforced 
ceases to be binding? It is now in the melting pot, and the 
sooner it goes the better.—Eb. | 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES.. 


“The Cambridge Modern History.” Planned by the late 
Lord ACTON, edited by A. W. WARD, G. W. PROTHERO, 
and STANLEY LEATHES.—Vol. IV.: The Thirty Years’ 
War. (16s. net. Cambridge University Press.) 

The exceptional feature of this volume is to be found in the 
bibliography. Lord Acton’s great library contains a noble 
collection of contemporary documents and controversial liter- 
ature which deal with the history and parties of Germany 
during the period of the Thirty Years’ War. Dr. Ward has 
done a real service to historical students by making this col- 
lection the source of a full, well planned bibliography (pages 
801-870). The mere perusal of a well arranged bibliography 
is often more instructive and enlightening than a study of the 
work to which it is appended; and this is especially the case 
if the reader is dealing with an annotated list of contemporary 
documents or pamphlets. “ Without some knowledge of that 
literature it is impossible to understand the force of the blasts 
of fierce hatred and wild fear which swept over a distracted 
nation ; or to form a conception of the mass of misrepresent- 
ation, perversion, and falsification with which the newsletters 
and historical narratives of the time had to deal” (page viii). 
The value of the printing press in stirring up strife may be 
seen from a most cursory examination of these pamphlets. 
Most important was the publication of-authentic documents 
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found by enemies in deserted camps or captured cities. The 
contents of the famous “‘ Anhalt Chancery ” aroused a furious 
controversy. Again, after Tilly captured Heidelberg in 1622 
the Catholic publicists sowed dissension between their foes by 
the publication of important papers. This must have been 
more exasperating even than the presentation of the wonderful 
Heidelberg Library to Gregory XV. It was from such docu- 
ments as these that an appearance of truth could be given to 
the story that the Calvinists intended to establish a Turkish 
dominion—a story which did a good deal to kill enthusiasm 
for wars of religion: its effects may be seen, for example, in 
the worldly wisdom of Defoe’s recently published memorial to 
Harley, written over eighty years later. The more harmless 
literature provoked by the war is also more spicy; it abounds 
in attacks upon Jesuits, tracts against usurers and alchemists, 
satirical biographies of celebrated persons, prophecies, squibs 
in prose and verse. It proceeded from camp, court, and 
cloister with unfailing zest, and ranged from the strictly 
veracious letter in which Count Henry Schlick describes a 
victory gained with 100 musketeers over 3,000 Danish horse- 
men to a Dutch narrative of the experiences in this world 
and the next of a Landsknecht who fell fighting under William 
of Orange. 

We lay some stress upon this feature of the volume because 
it is not adequately reflected in the text. Dr. Ward, who is a 
thorough master of his subject, allows himself 220 pages in 
which to describe the German events alone. He moves like a 
dignitary through a crowded room, with stately but impeded 
progress. He knows all the faces and the secrets hidden 
behind many of them, but he will not tell them. His narrative 
of this marvellous period, in which the Austrian Army was 
formed, and the Bishop of Würzburg put to death 9,000 
witches and wizards in a single year (page +23), has the full- 
ness and much of the difficulty of the Court Circular after a 
levée. If only we could have more like the few sentences 
upon the ostentation at Minster and Osnabrick during the 
final negotiations (page +03), or if the masterly summary of 
the general effects of the war (pages 417-425) could have 
been more ample! As it is, Jacob Böhme is dismissed in a 
sentence. In the earlier pages the figures of the great 
generals never emerge into the light. Tilly has a perfunctory 
epitaph after his death at Ingolstadt (page 214). In the 
course of a brief lecture upon the Thirty Years’ War Lord 
Acton contrived to say these unforgettable words about 
Tilly : 

Below Augsburg [Gustavus] forced the passage of the Leck, which 
Tilly disputed and where he received the wound of which he died soon 
after, in the impregnable fortress of Ingolstadt. For more than two 
centuries his remains were so perfectly preserved that I have looked 
on his austere features. Down to the last months of his life he had 


been victorious over every foe. . . . Legend took possession of him. 
-—(‘‘ Lectures on Modern History,” page 189.) 


‘Dr. Ward knows all about Wallenstein and appreciates him 
generously ; but Lord Acton makes us realize far better how 
great a work he did for Austria and how his counsels solved 
the problem which had baffled Charles V. All the relevant 
facts about the Jesuits are here; but that sense of triumphant 
and irresistible movement which we have from Ranke’s few 
pages is absent. In fact, none of these things can be realized 
until the course of French, Spanish, Papal, Austrian, and 
Bavarian diplomacy is unravelled together; and to find this 
made plain we have to turn to the careful chapter at the end 
of the book upon Papal policy (by Dr. Brosch, pages 666-688). 
There is a great danger of captiousness in criticizing a great 
work of this kind; but we do think that the peculiar arrange- 
ment of the series causes more harm than usual in this 
volume. 

There are two or three ontstanding features of the period 
which, we venture to think, should have been made as striking 
as the Alps upon a relief map of Europe. The first is the 
inherent contradiction of Catholic policy in Germany, which 
was used to such advantage by Richelieu and his agent 
Father Joseph. The turning point was the Edict of Restitu- 
tion in 1628. (Dr. Ward dismisses as absurd the suggestion 
that Richelieu lured the Emperor to his ruin; but it deserves 


way he thought best. 
‘Museum; or, to use the editor’s metaphor, a composite photo- 


more attention than he gives—page 111.) The difficulties of 
Austrian policy become clearer as we examine the contrast 
between the internal affairs of Germany and the unity of 
other States with fixed plans of action—France, Sweden, 
Venice. France is not dealt with sufficiently in this volume. 
In his chapters on Richelieu and Mazarin Mr. Leathes suffers 
from editorial probity, and maintains the orthodox level. 
The illuminating chapter upon Cartesianism by Prof. Emile 
Boutroux is not, strictly speaking, political; but it is only 
there that we can get some idea of the richness of French life 
during these years of weary intrigue, and of the intellectual 
atmosphere of the Rhineland. Mr. Reddaway writes pleas- 
antly upon Scandinavia, with some zest about Christian IV. 
of Denmark and Gustavus Adolphus; but his work, though 
adequate, is too detached from the main theme. The history 
of Venice deserved a separate chapter, not on account of its 
importance, but because the policy of the Republic is rarely 
so suggestive in problems of European statecraft as at this 
time. Unfortunately we have to read scattered chapters on 
the Valtelline, Spain, and the Popes; in consequence, Fra 
Paolo Sarpi, in some ways the central figure of Europe, is 
dismissed in a short paragraph (page 671), only a few lines 
more than the sentences given to Galileo. 

The second great feature of the age is the contrast between 
North and South; between the awful madness of Spain and | 
Naples and the quiet reflective restraint of social life in 
Holland and England; between the condition of the Spanish 
colonies and the deeds of Dutch sailors in Japan and English 
constitutional experiments in the West Indies. Major Martin 
Hume's pictorial story of Spain, based in part upon unpub- 
lished material, is the most interesting part of the book; and 
the account of Olivares, the favourite of Philip IV.,is perhaps 
the best of all. If space allowed, we should like to quote from 
it. Mr. Edmundson is learned, and, on the whole, interesting, 
in his account of the Netherlands and Dutch enterprise, as 
also is Prof. Egerton in his chapter on the colonial history. 
Of England there is not space to speak, though some of the 
criticisms already passed upon the other editors hold of Dr. 
Prothero’s work. England is as rich in pamphlet literature 
as Germany; it was then much richer in political thought. 


Mr. Prothero gives a careful survey of Parliamentary pro- 


blems; but the importance of other material is only grasped 
properly by Dr. Shaw, and especially by Prof. Firth, in their 
accounts of the Protectorate and the Restoration. These are 
valuable, and will be authoritative. Dr. Prothero, like Mr. 
Leathes, is too conscientious, and therefore too conventional. 
There is nothing about Falkland’s circle of friends; Hales 
and Chillingworth are lumped together, as are the “gentle 
spirits” Baxter and Hutchinson (page 280). Hobbes is 
regarded less than Grotius—is, in fact, not regarded at all; 
while the nature of the plan necessitates the practical dis- 
appearance of Cromwell as a European statesman, in 
spite of the excellent chapters upon. Scotland, Ireland, and 
the Dutch War. | | 


The Public Schools from within. A Collection of Essays 
on Public-School Education, written chiefly by School- 
masters. (Sampson Low.) 

The book consists of thirty-two articles written for the 
Times, about half of which appeared in that paper during the 
last six months. That such a series dealing seriously with 
the professional side of education should ever have been 
contemplated is a happy. augury, and shows how public 
interest in education has grown since the days of Delane. 
The plan of the book was to have no set plan—that is to say, 
the field was mapped out by the editor, and the expert chosen 
by him was left to fill up the province allotted to him in the 
The result is not a symposium, but a 


graph. It is, in a sense, “a true picture,” or autobiography, 
and a self-revelation; but we cannot follow the editor when 
he maintains that previous criticisms on public schools have 
proceeded for the main part from outsiders, “ whose chief 
qualification has too often been a totalignorance of the public 
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schools at which they were not educated.” The cap may fit 
“ Jacob Omnium” and “ Kappa,” but we can think of no third 
instance. In the cases of Farrar, Henry Sidgwick, G. G. 
Coulton, H. Cotterill, A. C. Benson it is wholly inapplicable. 

We had hoped from the title for some definition of “ public 
schools,” but the only one vouchsafed is “higher schools for 
boys which are public in the sense that they are not owned 
by private persons, but are administered by a body of 
governors.” It may be thought captious to object to this 
definition that there are also public schools for girls and pro- 
prietary schools which are administered by governors; but it 
appears to us that in the term as here employed a serious 
fallacy lurks. The preface sums up the general conclu- 
sions to be drawn from the various essays—that the 
public schools, by their continued existence and popularity, 
are a sufficient refutation of the carping critics; and, as one 
essayist puts it, in a scientific formula, they present that com- 
bination of variability with persistence of type which is the 
necessary condition of survival. Is not this inverting the old 
epigram about treason? If a school prospers, men call it a 
public school ; if it fails, it ceases to be called a public school. 
A few schools—by reason, mainly, of their magnificent endow- 
ments—are built upon a rock; and these, it is true, secure to 
some extent the permanence of type; but between Eton and 
Manchester Grammar School (to take two extremes) there is 
little in common, and a definition wide enough to cover both 
is worthless as a basis for argument. Of argument, in fact, 
there is singularly little, and some may count it a boon to be 
rid for a while of the watchwords of the hour—training, 
tenure, religious tests, and registration. Even the conflict of 
studies is an affair of outposts; we never get to close 
quarters. Pure classical scholars describe a laboratory and 
commend an engineering department, and science masters 
insist on the importance of a literary training. The writers 
are successful schoolmasters, and they are naturally con- 
servative. If the world they live in is not the best of all 
possible worlds, they are content with their work in it—“ Ille 
terrarum mihi praeter omnes angulus ridet.” 

To discuss the particular articles would be to write another 
volume. Some were noticed as they appeared; with others 
there are obvious reasons for not dealing. A word may be 
said on the section headed ‘“ Moral and Social Influences.” 
The religious element is treated by an ex-head master. He, 
too, is an optimist, and would have nothing changed or re- 
formed. His statements are guarded and qualified; but 
this is the gist of his report: The public schools, though by 
origin connected with the Church of England, are in their 
teaching undenominational. The chapel is the heart of the 
school’s life. Chapel sermons are undogmatic and attended 
by Nonconformists. Bible lessons are mainly historical and 
textual, being regulated by external examinations. Dogmatic 
teaching is confined to Confirmation classes. It has become 
impossible to secure qualified clerics on the staff, and hard to 
find “faithful laymen.” Missioners and University camps 
are a sign of the practical religion of public schools. Happy 
Hyperboreans! Mr. Birrell was well advised in selecting 
as his symbolum Dr. Temple’s Rugby sermons. We com- 
mend the article to the attention of the Bishop of Birming- 
ham, himself a distinguished public-school man. 

Mr. Paton is, perhaps, the most original of living head 
masters, and his article on “ Discipline "fully sustains his 
reputation. It raises too many points to be more than men- 
tioned at the fag end of a review, and we hope some day to 
return to it. 


Psychologie et Education. I.: Leçons de Psychologie (3 fr. 50 c.). 
II.: Applications à Education. Par F. ALENGRY. (Libraire 
d’Education Nationale, A. Picard et Kaan, Paris.) 

These two volumes have been composed by an ex- Professor of Philo- 
sophy, now an Inspecteur d’Académie, to meet the requirements of the 
official Program of Studies (August 4, 1905) of Normal Schools for 
Masters and Mistresses. We should like to have quoted the program 
in full, not only as indicating the contents of the work, but as a contrast 
to the syllabuses issued by the Board of Education. The one is 
redacted by a committee of experts aided by the advice of the best 
professional experts; the latter too often show on their face that they 
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have been framed by a single official of the Board, who may or may not 
be an expert. With such a frame-work to guide him, an author can 
hardly fail to be logical in the development of his thesis, and he is secure 
against overlooking anything of essential importance. On the other 
hand, he is bound more or less to efface his own personality ; he cannot 
evolve a system from first principles, like Herbart or H. Spencer. We 
can gather pretty clearly to what school of thought M. Allengry belongs, 
but itis only by inference. The great merit of the work is the close 
correlation throughout of theory and practice. As the author epigram- 
matically puts it: ‘*the psychology that it includes is pedagogic, and 
the pedagogics that it expounds is psychological.” It is a book for 
beginners, and presupposes no knowledge either of psychology or of 
pedagogics. There is not a sentence—hardly a word or phrase—that 
need puzzle the lay reader who approaches the subject for the first time. 
When we add that the style is easy, natural, and graceful—that of the 
causerie rather than of the conférence—we have said enough to commend 
the volumes to all training students and to the increasing number of 
amateurs who would take an intelligent interest in the growth and 
culture of children. 


Aristotle: De Sensu and De Memoria. By G. R. T. Ross. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

Dr. Ross has aimed to give an adequate translation of the first two 
tractates belonging to the ‘‘ Parva Naturalia,” and a commentary to 
elucidate the many difficulties occurring in the interpretation of the 
text. His book is one for students of philosophy rather than for lovers 
of literature. The translation we found, in the passages where we 
tested it, to be well done. But we do not like to see re @ewpwy 
Tuyxdver kai évvowy turned by ‘‘ whenever he chances to be engaged in 
thought or contemplation.” The rendering ‘‘liverish people” for 
of peAayxoAixoi, new to us, we submit to the judgment of our readers. 
A preference for ‘‘ which” in cases where the lighter ‘‘ that” suffices 
and is deemed to be more correct, if not absolutely necessary, mars 
occasionally the translator’s English. It is a preference that character- 
izes education reports and other ofhcial documents—is one of the 
marks of the Xanzleistil, as our German kinsmen would say. The 
text that the editor prints is, with trivial changes, that of Biehl. 
The commentry, besides explaining difficulties as they arise, deals 
with the terms of Aristotelian philosophy in a way likely to be 
serviceable to the young student. Believing the book to be the work 
of an acute thinker, we gladly assist in making it known. 


The Story of Robinson Crusoe in Latin. Version of G. F. GOFFEAUX, 
Edited, Amended, and Re-arranged by P. A. BARNETT. (2s. 
Longmans.) 

In a dedication to his friend Mr. Rudyard Kipling, Mr. Barnett 
expounds the rationale of this revised version. It is throvgh the love 
of its literature, not its philological interest, nor its virtue as a mental 
gymnastic, that Latin will survive as a school subject, and the pupil 
must from the very start be given a foretaste of this literary charm. 
Prof. Sonnenschein’s ‘‘ Ora Maritima” and Mr. Godley’s ‘‘The New 
Orbilius ” have pointed the way. The absinth cup of Latin grammar 
must be sweetened with the honey of fiction. It is a strange metem- 
psychosis. To appreciate Latin literature, an English boy will be 
reading his De Foe in a Latin version made by a French professor and 
revised by an English Inspector. We accept Mr. Barnett’s premise, 
and we warmly approved at the time of its appearance Prof. Sonnen- 
schein's ‘‘ First Latin Reader,” but we doubt whether this is a legitimate 
Fortsetzung of the new method. . That cannon and muskets and 
pols potatoes and yams and cocoanuts, can only be rendered in dog 

tin is not to us a serious objection. We are no sticklers for 

Augustan latinity, but it isa drawback that there isa plentiful admixture 

of rare words not to be found in authors read in schools. Why ¢sdicula, 

zea, stega, when there are good classical equivalents for ‘‘ mushroom,” 

‘ wheat,” ‘‘deck’’? These are trifles, but we question whether a 

pupil will really be attracted to Latin by hammering out in Latin a 

story with which he is supposed to be already familiar in English. Will 

he not with schoolboy logic argue that the absinth is a supertluity of 
naughtiness? We have never come across a copy of Goffeaux’s book 
either in its French or English’ edition, but we have no doubt that Mr. 

Barnett has vastly improved it by cutting down the moralizings and 

mending the Latin ; yet in the latter respect the version still leaves much 

to be desired. The absence of ‘‘ periodic consecutiveness and delicate 
shades ” may be, as Mr. Barnett pleads, a positive recommendation, 
but some absolute howlers have been overlooked—as ‘‘se summo 
rerum Creatori commendato, tranquille obdormivit” ; there is much 
medieval Latin, as cessare, ‘to cease,” desiderare, *‘to desire” ; the 
moods are often wrong—guippe qui with an indicative, and guod with 
subjunctive where none is required ; an is used for num or ne in 
oblique questions, and the pronouns, especially ss¢e, are commonly 
misused. Cae/um—a favourite word of the translator—is throughout 

coclum. Cannabis is ‘‘hemp,” not ‘‘cotton,” which not even M. 

Goffeaux can have supposed to grow in England. These errors will not 

greatly affect the pupil at this stage; but it is a pity that he should have 

anything to unlearn when he reaches the stage of reading Latin 
literature. 
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‘* Short French Readers.” Edited by W. O. BRicstockr.—Le XIXe 
Siécle. By H. TAINE et A. RAMBAUD. Edited by H. Cam- 
MARTIN and C. E. C. HANBURY. (6d. Dent.) 

Five editors, if we count the general editor, for a Reader of some 
sixty pages is a liberal allowance. To a chapter from M. Rambaud’s 
well known ‘‘ History of Contemporary Civilization in France” is 
prefixed Taine’s sketch of the first Napoleon. The two seem to us 
unequally yoked together, though the editor need not fear the charge 
of ‘* superficiality.” The notes, mainly historical, are in French and at 
the bottom of the page. Questions on the text follow each lesson. 
These are plentiful and well framed. We see no use in giving Latin 
derivations, and a pupil who has reached this stage need not be told 
that accrue comes from accroftre. 


(1) Elementary Sctence for the Preliminary Certificate Examination, 
Section B: Physics. By J. SATTERLY. (2s. Clive.) (2) Eée- 
mentary Science. By J. H. NANCARROW. Third Edition. 
(3s. 6d. Ralph, Holland.) 

(1) This is a simple course in very clementary mechanics, heat, 
light, magnetism, and electricity as required by the syllabus of Physics 
in the Pupil-Teachers’ Preliminary Examination for the Certificate. It 
provides a suitable combination of reading, practical work, and calcula- 
tions for such candidates. 

(2) The purpose of Mr. Nancarrow’s book is identical with Mr. 
Satterly’s so far as physics is concerned ; but it contains, in addition, a 
course in elementary chemistry. It is, on the whole, the more read- 
able of the two books ; but we are rather surprised that, after passing 
through three editions, certain obvious errors and omissions remain 
uncorrected. The various instances chosen to illustrate the second law 
of motion are inadequate; for they merely deal with the composition 
of two velocities. In the definition of latent heat it is not stated that 
the substance considered is supposed to be already at the temperature 
of its melting or boiling point. The reader is led to suppose that the 
action of the eye reseinbles that of a pinhole camera; for, although 
the diagram indicates refraction, the text does not mention it. In 
the chemical section we have noticed some errors, though none of 
primary importance. On page 314 the production of aniline from 
benzol is muddled ; and on page 307 we find fats, oils, glycerine, and 
soap all placed under the heading of ‘‘hydrocarbons.” Dutch metal 
is not copper, but a copper-zinc alloy with a very high copper content. 
We have referred to these minor errors because it appears to us that 
the students who use this book are unlikely to get their ideas cor- 
rected by wider reading, and it is important that what they do learn 
should be correct. With the help of a good teacher the student will 
probably find that the book serves its purpose very well. 


Science Progress in the Twentieth Century: a Quarterly Journal of 
Scientific Thougnt. No. 1. Edited by N. H. ALCOCK and W. G. 
FREEMAN. (5s. net. Murray.) 

Twelve years ago the first number of Science Progress appeared, 
and its publication continued until 1898. It has now been resuscitated 
under the auspices of a most distinguished advisory committee in an 
endeavour ‘* to present summaries, as far as possible of a non-technical 
character, of important recent work in any branch of science, to show 
the progress achieved, and, if possible, to indicate something of the line 
along which further advance is to be made towards the desired end.” 
This first number of the new series contains twelve papers on subjects 
of present interest in as many different branches of science, and each 
article is written by a specialist. It supplies a distinct want felt by all 
interested in modern scientific progress ; for it is increasingly dithcult to 
keep in touch with the results of research even in one’s own subject. 
Teachers and students alike will find the summaries here presented of 
the utmost service not only in their own particular line of work, but 
also in bringing before them the relations which may exist between it 
and other subjects. The mutual help thus afforded cannot fail to be 
attended by good results. 


(1) Arithmetic for the Preliminary Certificate Examination. ByR. H. 
Cuore, B.A. (2s. 6d. Clive.) (2) A New Shilling Arithmetic. 
By C. PENDLEBURY, M.A., and F. E. Ropinson, M.A. (With 
Answers, Is. 4d. Bell.) (3) 4 Practical drithmetic. By G. E. 
CLARK. (4s. 6d. Civil Service Book Depot.) (4) The Ideal 
Arithmetic. Book V. (8d. Grant Educational Co., Glasgow.) 
(§) Arithmetical Exercises for Junior Forms. Book I. By R. B. 
MORGAN, B.Litt. (1s. Black.) 

(1) The first of these books is an abridgment of ‘‘ The Tutorial 
Anthmetic,” adapted to suit the requirements of the Preliminary 
Certificate Examination. The omissions consist of recurring decimals, 
square root and cube root (except by means of factors), true discount 
and exchange, as well as the more difficult portions of the advanced 
work, In this, as in its other forms, the high standard of ‘* The Tutorial 
Anthmetic ”? is maintained. 

(2) Messrs. Pendlebury and Robinson’s ‘‘ New Shilling Arithmetic ” 


does net differ materially from their ‘‘ Junior Arithmetic” except in . 
the first four rules, which are here represented by examples for revision | 


only. 


(3) Mr. Clark’s chief aim in his “ Practical Arithmetic” has been — 


“to combine theory and practice in such a way as to anticipate the 


trend of examination questions, to render the student az fait with the 
methods of examiners, and to make the book of practical use to can- 
didates for public examinations.” For such readers the book seems 
well adapted. The problems are classified, and subjects becoming 
obsolete are included, such as cube root, chain rule, &c., though 
logarithms and graphs receive attention in separate chapters. 

(4) As a rule, books of arithmetical exercises possess few distinctive 
features. The fifth book of the ‘‘ Ideal Arithmetic ” contains, besides 
exercises for revision and the usual examples on interest, profit and 
loss, &c., series on business transactions (building, farming, and 
mining, and others connected with the daily work of butchers, ship- 
builders, &c.), household transactions (recipes, accounts, &c.), and 
mensuration. 

(5) Mr. Morgan’s book deals with the first four rules, simple and 
compound. The exercises on multiplication precede those on subtrac- 
tion. The usual order is oral examples, written examples, and pro- 
blems ; and each section concludes with revision exercises, both oral 
and written. The first book is a good one, but how many others are 
to follow ? 


Old Mortality. By Sir WALTER Scott. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by H. B. GEORGE, M.A. (Is. Clarendon 
Press. ) 

Mr. Hereford B. George and the Delegates of the Clarendon Press 
have between them turned out a very good and unabridged edition 
of Sir Walter Scott's novel. The print is clear and the binding 
neat. Mr. Gecrge’s introduction is adequate and well written, and 
the few notes, which he gives at the end, are to the point. He has 
also done well in adding a short glossary of the Lowland Scotch words 
which are not usually familiar to English readers. Altogether this is a 
very presentable edition. 


Quentin Durward. By Sir WALTER Scott. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes by W. K. Leask, M.A.. (2s. Blackie.) 
The type of this volume is large and clear. The introduction and 


notes are good, and give just what the reader requires. 


(1) ‘ School Edition of the Waverley Novels.”—7he Abbot. Edited, 


with Introduction and Notes, by H. CoRsTORPHINE. (2s.) 
(2) “Sir Walter Scott Continuous Readers.” — The Ablot. 
Abridged Text. Edited by the same. (1s. 6d.) (A. & C. 


Black.) 

(1) A good and serviceable edition. The infrodiiction tells us all 
that is necessary and the notes are good and to the point. It seems a 
pity that in the text the references to the notes are retained ; for they 
are differently numbered and not always given; while in the notes 
themselves those on the introduction (Scott's) are given; but not the 
introduction itself. An index and a helpful glossary are given at the 
end. 

(2) This is an abridged edition of the same novel illustrated. The 
omissions seem to have been made with care and judgment. The 
volume makes a good ** continuous ” reader. 


‘*Class Books of English Literature.”—(1) The Story of the Glittering 
Plain. By WILLiAM Morris. (1s. 6d.) (2) Zhe Alan born to 
be Aing (from “The Earthly Paradise”). By WILLIAM MORRIS. 
(ts. 4d.) (3) Paradise Lost, Books IV. and V. With a short 
Biography by D. SALMON and Argument and Notes by W. 
ELLIOTT, M.A. ‘6d. each.) (4) Comus, L' Allegro, Il Penseroso, 
and Lycidas. Same editors. (gd. Longmans.) 

(1) “The Story of the Glittering Plain” is not a very exciting one, 
but is admirably told. It concerns the journeyings of one Hallblithe, 
who loses his lady love—stolen from him by the Kavagers—goes after 
her to the glittering plain; has great difficulty in leaving it; finds her ; 
and so comes homeagain. It will serve as an excellent reading book. 
It has a few pages at the beginning on the life of Morris, and a couple 
of pages of glossary at the end. 

(2) “The Man born to be King” is one of the best stories from 
t The Earthly Paradise.” Its chief incidents are taken from the ‘* Gesta 
Romanorum,” but are somewhat modified. The notes are not 
numerous, but sufficient. 

(3) The two volumes of ‘‘ Paradise Lost” are well handled by Mr. 
Salmon and Mr. Elliott, who have also dealt with Books I., II., and IIT. 
in the same series. The biography is fair, and the notes are sufficient 
for their purpose of explaining the difficulties in the briefest possible 
way. 

(4) The ‘‘Comus” volume, prepared by the same editors, is on the 
same lines as the ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” 

Each of these volumes is bound in reddish orange cloth; and the 
printing is excellently clear throughout. 


“ Methuen’s Simplified French Texts.”"—(1) Dumas L Histoire d'une 
Tulipe. Adapted by T. R. N. Crorrs. (2) Laboulaye’s Abdallah. 
By J. A. WILSON. (3) Mme. de Ségur’s Alémotres de Cadichon. 
By J. F. RHOADES. (4) La Chanson de Roland, By H. RIEU. 

(1s. each.) 
This is an excellent idea and well carried øūt? Our readers will 
recognize old friends with new faces.;;-Thus, ‘‘LaTalipé Noire ”Gs an 
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admirable Reader for beginners, but beginners could not manage it 
ina term. We are not so sure that boys will appreciate the ‘* Chan- 
son ” in its bare prose. Each volume is provided with a vocabulary. 


The York Poetry Books. Book I. (6d. G. Bell.) 

Print, paper, and format will commend this little book to the child, 
and the poems are, on the whole, well chosen. Mary Howitt heads 
the list and Jane Taylor comes second ; there are four of Blake’s and 
three of W. Allingham’s poems. The headings ‘‘ Child Life,” ‘‘ Out of 
Doors,” ‘‘ Anecdotes” are fanciful. Why is Carlyle’s ‘‘So here hath 
been dawning” under ‘‘ Child Life,” or Longfellow’s beautiful 
‘ Agassiz” under ‘‘ Anecdotes”? In Hogg’s ‘‘ Skylark” there is 
a misprint—‘‘ gleaming ” for ‘‘ gloaming ” ; and we should have pre- 
ferred some stanzas of Shelley’s infinitely better poetry and no harder 
to understand. 


‘* Pitt Press Series.” — Zhe Talisman. By Sir WALTER Scorr. Edited 
by A. S. Gayk, B.A. (2s. Cambridge University Press.) 

This is a clearly printed, unabridged edition of Scott’s well known 
novel. It hasa short, but good, introduction at the beginning, dealing 
with the historical events on which the tale is based. The notes are 
at the foot of the page, those by Scott himself being indicated by an 
“S.” The volume ends with a glossary. It will prove an admirable 
reading book. 


**Arnold’s English Literature Series.”—(1) A Tale of Two Cities. 
By CHARLES Dickens. Abridged and Edited by J. CONNOLLY. 
Illustrated. (2) /vanhoe. By Sir WALTER ScoTr. Abridged and 
Edited by Rev. C. F. A. WIMBERLEY, M.A. Illustrated. (Each 
Is. 6d.) 

In both cases the abridgment is done with care and good judg- 
ment. They make good reading books for the young both at home 
and at school. 


“The York Library.”—Classic Tales. With Introduction by C. S. 
FEARENSIDE, M.A. (2s. G. Bell.) 

This is a reprint of Bell's well known volume in ‘ Bohn’s Library.” 
It contains ‘‘ Rasselas,” ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield,” t‘ The Sentimental 
Journey,” and ‘‘ The Castle of Otranto’’—the last named having 
taken the place of ‘‘ Gulliver's Travels.” There can be no doubt that 
‘** Gulliver” is both more interesting and amusing than its successor, 
which is a very poor story, and of no literary merit whatever. But, 
then, ‘f The Castle of Otranto” was the original and precursor of a 
long line of books, while the ‘‘ Gulliver ” is unique ; so it has had, very 
rightly, to depart from this collection. Mr. Fearenside has given us 
a good introduction at the beginning of the volume, which explains all 
that needs explanation. The ‘‘ York Library” is printed on “thin 
paper ” which does not let the print show through, and is well and 
neatly bound. 


“ Epochs of English Literature.” By J. C. STOBART, 
(1) The Shakespeare Epoch ; (2) The Milton Epoch. 
Edward Arnold.) 

These are two more (out of nine) of the excellent epochs published 
by Mr. Stobart, the first of which (‘The Chaucer Epoch”) we 
noticed in January. Each volume is preceded by a well written 
and business-like introduction dealing with the matter which follows, 
and each has a few pages of good and concise notes and a glossarial 
index. The plan is a new one, and is well executed. School-children 
can now read specimens of the literature of an epoch itself, instead of 
merely the more or less happy remarks of an author concerning it. 
The selection is well made and judicious. Each volume has at least 


one of the longer selections printed in full. The series should be 
successful. 


M.A.— 
(1s. 6d. each. 


The Schoolmasters’ Yearbook and Directory, 1907. 
Sonnenschein.) 

We congratulate the capable and energetic editor of this indispens- 
able Yearbook on achieving the fifth issue, and we hope its life is 
assured ; but a book of reference may fill an obvious want and yet not 
be a pecuniary success. We would suggest that it would pay to publish 
Part II. (names of masters and schools) separately ; at the price of 
half-a-crown it would have a large circulation. In making this sugges- 
tion we are in no wise depreciating Part I. For tnose who interest 
themselves in the politics of education it is equally indispensable, but 
the number is still limited. There is an increase of twenty-eight pages 
over last year, seven of which are accounted for by names. The 
Obituary has only twenty-eight names, an increase of eight on last 
year; but it must still be very imperfect. Is it a fortunate accident 
that it includes not one distinguished name ? 


(6s. net. 


A First Course in Practical Botany. By C. F. Scorr ELLIOT. 
(3s. 6d. Blackie.) 

The title of this book does not altogether indicate the nature of its 
contents, which consist not merely of practical instructions, but also 
partake of the nature of a descriptive text-book. The plants studied 
are such as may be obtained without difficulty during the months from 
August to the following June. In addition to microscopic work in- 
structions are given for carrying out a large number of important 
experiments which illustrate plant functions. Diagrams are numerous 


and good ; many references to original memoirs are given in the text, 
and these are gathered together in the form of an alphabetical biblio- 
graphy at the end of the volume. The book can be recommended as 
suiting the requirements of senior botanical students in secondary 
schools. 

Mr. Edward Arnold informs us that the Key to Spragge’s ‘‘ Easy 
Latin Prose,” which in last month’s notice we desiderated, is pub- 
lished, price 3s. 6d. net, obtainable only by teachers on written appli- 
cation. 


ALICE OLDHAM. 


E have lost one of our oldest and most valued “con- 
tributors by the death at Dublin, on January 21. of 
Miss Alice Oldham, B.A. R.U.I., for many years the Irish 
Correspondent of this journal. Miss Oldham was widely 
known and greatly esteemed in Ireland. An effective advoc- 
ate of the claims and rights of women in all walks of life. she 
will be deservedly remembered for the splendid work which 
she rendered to the higher education of women. As long 
back as 1877 she ardently seconded the successful effort of 
the late Miss Isabella M. Tod in obtaining for girls’ schools 
the advantages of the Irish Intermediate Education Act. 
She has been a prime mover in the revolution which that 
measure has since made in girls’ education. She founded 
the Association of Irish Schoolmistresses and other Ladies 
interested in Education, to protect the interests of women in 
the administration of the Act. The able and elaborate 
memorials and petitions issued year after year in the name 
of this Association, which covered the whole field of Irish 
education, but especially so far as women were concerned, 
the detailed and cogent evidence which was brought before 
successive Viceregal Commissions in support of the claims 
of Irish women for higher education, were all drafted, organ- 
ized, and put forward in the most impressive and effective way 
by Miss Oldham, who laboured unselfishly as the Hon. 
Secretary of this Association. She took part in the active 
efforts by which the Royal University was ab origine 
extended to women. It is a pleasing thought that she had 
lived to see the complete realization of her great object of 
getting Trinity College and the University of Dublin opened 
to women on the same terms as to men. These are 
achievements which do not die. It was all done so quietly, so 
tactfully and unostentatiously, that the women of the present 
day who now enjoy all these privileges hardly realize what 
they owe to this fragile, gentle, unobtrusive, but most gifted, 
woman. 

Miss Alice Oldham was connected with the Alexandra 
College, Dublin, as Lecturer and Teacher since 1886. What 
may be called her routine work there consisted during 1906 
ın teaching English language and literature, history 
(European and Continental), logic, and ethics. In past years 
she had taught botany, domestic economy, Latin, psychology, 
geology, and physiology. But, besides such routine work, 
Miss Oldham had in recent years undertaken special courses 
of lectures of a post-graduate character, which were certainly 
unique in Ireland and would be remarkable anywhere. Thus, 
in 1904 she gave at the Alexandra College a course of after- 
noon lectures on the “ History of Philosophy as bearing on 
Questions of the Present Day.” In 1905 her special courses 
were the “ History of English Adventure and Colonization ” 
and “ Lectures on Egoism as a Principle of Ethical Conduct, 
its History and its Position to-day.” Last Michaelmas term 
she began a remarkable series of lectures on “ Some Modern 
Views of the Nature of Mind and their Practical Application,” 
which she was announced to continue during the present 
month. There are not, perhaps, half-a-dozen men in Ireland 
who could lecture to a general audience on such weighty 
subjects. But that such lectures shonld be given by a woman 
to large classes of women as part of the regular courses ina 
women’s college must be regarded as a landmark in the 
progress of higher education for women. 

In private life Alice,Oldham was one of those ware spirits 
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with whom intercourse is a joy and help. Women especially 
found consolation and encouragement in her friendship. 
Many felt that her mind was at once the deepest and broadest 
they had known. But she was simple and sincere, wonder- 
fully unselfish and sympathetic with those less gifted than 
herself. It is such natures that make the music of the world. 


JOTTINGS. 


WINGED words from I.A.H.M. dinner.—Dr. Rendall: ‘‘ We do 
not exclude all doctors from the management of hospitals or all soldiers 
from the War Office, and the time would come when it would seem 
natural and proper for head masters to sit on administrative Educa- 
tion Councils.” A small girl of his acquaintance had taken him to a 
bazaar to buy her a new doll because all her twenty-five were down 
with influenza. Asked why she had not called in a doctor, she 
answered : ‘* The fact is that I know a lot more about my doll’s illnesses 
than all the doctors put together.” Mr. Morant: “I could not 
help thinking that, after all, the little girl was right. It was she who 
invented the ailments of her dolls, and therefore could best cure them.” 
Dr. Gow : ‘t The Board of Education discharged two main functions 
which should be distinct, but were often confounded—the adminis- 
trative and the oracular. When he applied for a grant he was given an 
oracle, and on one rare occasion when he inquired of the oracle he was 
put oft with a dole. He had been taught at school that the Sibylline 
books were burnt in B.C. 83, and that the last rescript perished under 
Sulicho. This was an historical blunder. Their memory had sur- 
vived and was embalmed in the Directory and Reports of the Science 
and Art Department. Any one walking down Whitehall might observe 
two spouts: one of them poured forth golden sovereigns, the other 
temoranda on teaching music in secondary schools. Behind these 
spouts sat a demigod, and his name was Mr. Morant.” Lord Monks- 
well: ‘6 I have got no credit for educational measures to which I have 
devoted years, and I have gained undeserved credit for an amendment 
which was the outcome of an hour’s talk in the lobby of the House of 
Commons. We lords know nothing about education; but we are 
whales at religion.” 


Pror. G. P. DARNELL SMITH, B.Sc., F.I.C., F.C.S., has been 
appointed Assistant Director of Technical Education and Manual 
Training to the Board of Education, Auckland, New Zealand. Mr. 
Darnell Smith has been on the staff of the Merchant Venturers’ 
Technical College, Bristol, since September, 1892; some time ago 
he was promoted to the post of Assistant Professor of Chemistry in the 
College. 


THE Rev. WILLIAM STANFORD GRIGNON, who died at Torquay on 
January 16, was for twenty years—from 1855 to 1875—Hlead Master 
of Felsted School. He was born in Jamaica on New Years Day, 
1824, educated at the Islington Proprictary School and at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. After passing out in Honours in the Classical 
Tripos, he joined the staff of Brighton College, and in 1853 was elected 
Principal of the Sheffield Collegiate School. At Felsted he raised 
the numbers from 68 to over 200. An unfortunate difference with the 
trustees of the school led to his resignation. 


THE first annual meeting of the Historical Association will be held 
at University College, Gower Street, W.C., on Friday, February 8, 
when Mr. James Bryce will deliver an address, and on the morning of 
Saturday, the 9th, when Prof. T. F. Tout will read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Continuous History as opposed to the Teaching of Epochs.” 
Further particulars can be obtained from the Secretary, Miss M. B. 
Curran, 6 South Square, Gray’s Inn, W.C. 


Messrs. ROUTLEDGE are first in the field with a reprint of all 
Ruskin’s works that are out of copyright. ‘‘ The Universal Ruskin ” 
will appear in fifteen volumes in pott 8vo, and the first instalment 
includes ‘* Modern Painters” (5 vols.) and ‘*Stones of Venice” 
(3 vols.) The edition will include all the original illustrations 
(reduced), and, considering paper, print, and binding, it is a marvel of 
cheapness. We hope that for every one of the new novels promised at 
half-a-crown, the public will buy a thousand volumes of the old Ruskin. 


SEVERAL correspondents have assigned (offering variants) the lines 
** The rain, it raineth on the just,” 
to Mandell Creighton, the late Bishop of London. 


THERE died at Marlborough, on January 22, in his seventy-first year, 
William Henry Macdonald. He was one of the distinguished Rugby 
men whom Mr. Bradley attached to his staff in the first years of his 
Head Mastership. He retired two years ago, after forty-five years of 
service, and a testimonial was presented to him by a goodly number of 
Old Marlburians whose affection he had won as a form and a house 
master. 


Mr. Sipngy H. WEL Ls, Principal of the Battersea Polytechnic, 
has been appointed Director-General of Agricultural and Technical 
Education in Egypt. The post is a new one, formed, in connexion 
with the Ministry of Education, to develop and superintend technical 
institutions and schools of all grades. Mr. Wells will bring to his 
work the wide experience that he has gained at Battersea, which com- 
bines both a school and a college, and also as a member of the 
Consultative Committee and of the Registration Council. 


THE new co-education secondary school at Harpenden opened on 
January 26, with fifty boarders and ten day scholars, The formal open- 
ing ceremony will take place on St. George’s Day. 


CANON FRANCIS HOLLAND, who died at Sorrento on January 27, in 
his eighty-first year, was the founder and the chief shareholder in the 
Church of England High School for Girls Company. 


To-DAY is the last day for receiving applications for the Principal- 
ship of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College. Among the applicants are 
Miss Strong, somctime Head Mistress of the Church of England High 
School in Baker Street, and Miss Wolseley Lewis, Head Mistress of 
the Graham Street High School. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


The Minister of Public Instruction has submitted to the Council of 
Ministers, and received its approval for, a Bill 
intended to repeal the only part of the /or Falloux 
(the Education Law of March 15, 1850) that is 
still in force—the part relating to secondary education. One or two of 
the changes to be introduced by the new Bill are of general interest. 
The tendency in France is to insist on higher qualifications in the 
keepers of private schools; the right of teaching is conceded by the 
great Continental nations to all citizens, but it is made a gue on 
the power to teach. The new Bill restricts the right of opening a 
private school to those who have attained the age of thirty years. The 
degree that the law at present requires from those who would exercise 
the right is only the baccalauréat ; M. Briand’s Bill demands the /icence 
és lettres or ès sciences. Future head mistresses of girls’ schools will 
have to hold either the /vence or a certificat d aptitude for secondary 
education. Still more important is the provision that all head masters 
and head mistresses will have to possess a certificate of pedagogic fit- 
ness, the conditions of obtaining which will be fixed by an administra- 
tive regulation. Moreover, the Bill will, as it were, intensify the 
inspection of schools. Henceforth Inspectors will be empowered not 
only to inspect written work and to question the pupils, but also to be 
present at lessons given by the teachers. This we believe to be an 
essential element in all true inspection. 


But the most vital change contemplated by the Bill is the sup- 
pression of the time-honoured baccalauréat, the first 


Impending 
Changes. 


ice ike degree of the University—guarding, so to speak, 
Baccalaurcat. the entrance to it. If, as is probable, this section 


of the Bill is carried, it will be a triumph for the 
opponents of examinations. According to communications made to 
the press, it is proposed to substitute for the baccalauréat a leaving cer- 
tificate (certificat de fin d'études), granted on the basis of the marks 
(mofes) assigned to the pupil during his school course ; he will be 
admitted to the University without examination if, according to the 
opinion of his teachers, he has passed threugh the school with credit. 
In the case of non-State schools the certificate is to be awarded by a 
jury nominated by the Minister of Public Instruction. Ilere, again, we 
have view of an interesting development. In old times the Uni- 
versity conducted its own examinations; then the éacca/auréat was 
reformed, and secondary teachers were added to the juries that pro- 
nounced judgment on the candidates ; now the idea is to make the 
verdict of the school final. And that verdict is to be reached not, as 
in Germany, by an Absturtenten-Examen, or leaving examination, but 
by a survey of the whole school career jofthe,boy, 
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Those of our readers who are hostile to examinations will deem such 
an alteration an unmixed gain. But there is some- 
thing to be urged on the other side. If schools are 
; left to be each a law to itself, what guarantee exists 
that efficiency is maintained ? Then comes the question: How far is 
the efficiency of a school to be measured by the positive knowledge that 
it conveys? A distinguished scientist, entering his boy at a school, 
was asked what he wished the boy to be taught. ‘* How to learn,” he 
replied. And, indeed, the power of thought and the capacity to get 
knowledge are justly esteemed more highly than a modicum of know- 
ledge. On the other hand, a certain amount of definite knowledge is 
needed, not only for entrance to professional life, but also for ordinary 
social intercourse. Society in every age fixes a standard of attainment 
that must be reached by all who would be thought to be educated. 
The school must enable its pupils to arrive at that standard ; and no 
school to-day is doing its duty unless it imparts, among other things, 
some knowledge of the history of the native country and of the language 
of at least one neighbouring people. It is good to train character, and 
it is good to teach children to think; but the teacher, doing these 
things, is not for that exempted from the obligation to convey a reason- 
able measure of sound learning. There must be some means of 
ascertaining that he discharges it. We are fully conscious of the evils 
of examinations ; yet before you abolish them entirely it will be wise to 
make sure that an efħcient substitute has been found. 


The French seem to be aiming at what is perhaps the best substitute 
that has been proposed—thorough and frequent inspection. lH you 
convince us that a boy has been steadily and intelligently taught—that 
is, led on to learn—we are willing to believe that he has learned. 

Higher But, having other things to deal with, we must pass 
Primary Schools. on. Higher primary schools, first established by 
a Guizot, languished until they were taken in hand 

by the Ministers of the Third Republic, Ferry, Goblet, and Ch. Dupuy. 
Then they began to develop rapidly. In 1900 they contained about 
25,000 pupils. To-day there are 350 of these institutions, with nearly 
50,000 pupils. They have a double character: they furnish the general 
education necessary for a man and citizen, and also professional instruc- 
tion. Being intended for those who cannot afford long and expensive 
Studies, they are made as practical as possible. Thus the teachers of 
physics, chemistry, and the natural sciences in them must never lose 
sight of applications to industry, agriculture, or hygiene. They are 
designed to make all their pupils capable of using their hands, and 
some of them, by instruction at once theoretical and practical, ready to 
enter, after a due apprenticeship, the careers open to their ability. “At 
Saint Cloud and in other normal schools a special staff is trained, with 
the requisite technical knowledge. But workshups and instruments 
are as needful for the higher primary schools as teachers. Hitherto 
the schools have been at the charge of the municipalities, who have 
grudged the necessary expenditure. In the Budget of 1906, for the 
first ume, Parliament came to their assistance. The sum of 95,000 francs 


was allotted to higher primary schools, many of which have already 
benefited by the allocation. 


Oommentary. 


The secondary education of girls in France makes, as we observe 
Seconda with satisfaction, steady progress. The figures 
Education of Girls, COllected at the return to school after the last long 
holidays are now published. The total school 
population of girls in France, including Algeria, was 32,607, as against 
30,831 in the previous year—a gain of 1,776. The increase is spread 
evenly over almost the whole country ; but it is most strongly marked 
in the académies of Paris, Aix, Lille, Montpellier, and Bordeaux. The 
gain of the lycées is 1,192, of the colleges 1,060; the sec mndary courses 
show a diminution of 476. The number of /yeces for girls is now 46, 
of colleges §7, and of secondary courses 65. It often happens that a 
secondary course develops into a collège, and a collège is sometimes 
formed into a lycée. Already there are grandmothers who have been 
educated in yc% or college. And the women, more highly educated, 


now take a larger and more effectual share in the education of their 
children. 


Of a recent examination in modern languages we learn that it yielded 
excellent results, 54 per cent. of the candidates 
obtaining half marks. But, it is added, regret must 
be felt that what is gained in knowledge of current 
usage is lost on the side of general culture. Few authors are read, or 
none at all. ‘* Le vocabulaire de la gare ou du restaurant ne saurait 
suffire a l'enseignement secondaire.” We commend the remark to the 
notice of our Meuphilologen. 


Modern 
Languages. 


GERMANY. 


We are always disposed to smile at any one, native or foreigner, who 


. p> m = 7 
How to speak says that he can speak German. Nobody can, 
Germin. because German, as a spoken language, dves not 


exist. Developed, like German culture, about 
numerous centres, the dialects have never been fused together intoa 
single language. 
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fifty million men, every cne of whom believes that the rest speak dialect. 
What, then, is the foreigner who would learn German to do? He 
should aim at what is called the deutsche Buhnensprache, and learn, at 
the same time, to accommodate himself to the speech of the district in 
which he happens to be. This Buhnensprache is the language of the 
stage, the language in which classic drama is presented. Unhappily, 
the Buhnensprache itself is not always uniform, and one actor will 
pronounce A‘énick whilst another, on the same stage, says Xönich. So 
one may hear der hokste and der natste side by side with der hoch ste and 
der nächste. A few years ago a number of authorities on phonetics set 
themselves to regulate the BusAnensprache and rid it of such diversities. 
The sum of their recommendations is published in ‘‘Grundziige der 
Bithnensprache ” (Albert Ahn, Koln a. Rhein). We give one or two 
of them from an article by Prof. Iffert in Die Stimme, the new journal 
for all that concerns the cultivation of the voice. In the combinations 
schw, sw, and qu ( = kw) the labiodental w, formed with the upper 
row of teeth and the lower lip, should be used, not the bilabial w, 
formed with the two lips. G, that uncertain letter, should have at the 
end of a syllable the sound of 4; so that Weg = Wek, Berg = Berk, 
and Balg = Balk. But -ig is pronounced softly like -fch (selig = 
selich, Innigkett = Innichkeit, and so on); unless -Zek follows -z2, 
when the latter is sounded like -s4 (königlich = koniklich). The 
superlatives of nak and hock are to be pronounced nach-st and hochest, 
not zakst and hokst. 


The educational war perpetual in Germany rages at present about 
the question: What is the true character or pre- 


paucar on dicate that belongs to the secondary school? 
Instruction. Paulsen, in Darmstadt, regards it asa link in the 


“universitas litterarum,” an abode of learning, its 
teachers being, above all, learned. Keller, in Eisenach, sets the 
learning of the teacher in the background, and views him as an artist 
engaged in fashioning his pupil, not for science, but for life. Public 
opinion is for the latter conception, which, adopted, would render 
necessary a change both in the matter of instruction and in the methods 
of the school. Instruction, it is urged, should be governed by the wants 
of life; methods should be adapted to the age of the pupil. Large 
classes, large schools, a multitude of subjects are all condemned ; 
whilst to the pupil there should be allowed, within certain limits, a 
choice of the matters of study. Dr. Kapff, in particular, is earnest 
for a complete reform of the whole school system. The present 
higher school he calls a Lernschule i't learning school’); the school of 
the future must be an'ÆrzieAungsschule (‘education school”), in which 
bodily work will have its due place. The old secondary schools, he 
admits, have performed the task set them in their day ; but they are 
now as much out of date as flint-locked muskets. The error that they 
made was in assuming that education was the function of the home, 
and intelectual training alone that of the school. The new education 
school must be in the nature of a private school; but not such a 
“ private school ” as Eton, Harrow, Westminster, or Rugby. It must 
be a half boarding school on the outskirts of a great town, private in 
the sense that its administration is left to private teachers, the State ex- 
ercising only a general supervision. About the school, built where 
the town is edged by the country, the teachers and their families will 
settle. There must be abundance of room for a playground and a 
garden. The pupils, living in the town, will go in the morning to 
the school, and will receive in the forenoon theoretical or scientific 
instruction. A meal in common and an interval for recreation will be 
followed by instruction in technical subjects. During the meal con- 
versation in some modern language will be carried on. Opportunity 
will be afforded in the afternoon both for physical exercises and for 
work in the garden. After the evening meal teachers and pupils will 
meet again to revise the morning's work and to prepare the lessons for 
the next day. Then the boys will return to their homes and to the at- 
mosphere of family life. The general objects of the ‘* education school ” 
will be to exert a formative influence on the bodily and mental powers 
of the pupil, to watch the biological processes in his development, to 
ascertain by observation and experiment his natural endowment, to 
educate him in accordance with that endowment as an individual, 
and to apply the most suitable form of teaching, the active and the 
passive methods of instruction being employed in equal measure. 
Only the last place in his training will be given to what now holds the 
first—the inculcation of a dehnite amount of knowledge. 


We remark mer. ly that that detinite amount of knowledge must, 
nevertheless, be given. The ‘‘ education school” 
would cultivate, it will be seen, the individuality of 
the pupil. An experiment that is being tried in 
four Gymnasien in Saxony is of the same tendency—an experiment 
remarkable in Germany, although to us, with our notions of ‘* special- 
izing,” the idea is familiar enough. The two highest forms, Oberprima 
and Unterprima, are to be broken into two divisions—one a classical, 
the other a mathematics and science division. Both divisions will take 
Greek, the distinctive study of the Gymnasium, and from both German 
essays will be exacted. But the classical division will be freed from 
mathematical evening work, and the time given to mathematics in 


An Experiment 
in Saxony. 


To put it paradoxically, the Germans are a nation of | school will be cut down; the boys in it willthus-have more time for 
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private reading, and for obtaining the old skill in the writing of Latin. 
From boys in the other division no Latin or Greek composition is de- 
manded, and they devote fewer hours to Latin in school: they thus 
yain more time for mathematics and science (chemistry or biology). 
The experiment, in effect, makes an attack on the supremacy of the 
Gymnasium by attacking the supremacy of classics in the Gymnasium. 
It is noteworthy that even with the classical division the amount of 
physics taught remains as heretofore. How much of physics does an 
English sixth-form boy learn when he is preparing for a classical 
scholarship? We come gradually to the opinion that the scholarships 
ottered by the Oxford and Cambridge colleges for distinction in some 
one subject are as injurious to liberal education in the school as is the 
gospel of shorthand and typewriting. 


Liberal education in clean and healthy schools—that is the ideal ; 
which realized, there would be room even for a few 
fads! With regard to health, we have to chronicle 
a growing recognition—in Germany and elsewhere — 
of the value of medical inspection. The results of inspection in Bruns- 
wick for the year 1905-6 have lately been issued. The examination of 
children at the beginning of the school course showed that of 1.400 
only 581 had a good constitution, 656 had a moderate, and 119 a weak. 
We suggest that it is improbable that these children who manifest at 
the outset organic weakness are treated properly if they are treated like 
the strong. Out of 1,356 beginners 700, or more than half, had bad 
teeth. A re-examination of children who had been some time at 
school established that school life had no marked effect on the con- 
stitution ; but it tended to injure the eyesight. Among those who 
applied for admission were eighteen afflicted with tuberculosis of the 
lungs. The medical ofhcers have urged that all children suffering from 
“open” tuberculosis should be excluded from the schools. It is a 
cruel measure, but necessary if the disease is to be stamped out. 


Hygiene. 


UNITED STATES. 

The study of Greek in the schools of the United States declines. 
There is a fall from about 25,000 students of the 
language in r898 to less than 18,500 in 1904; and 
it is not improbable that the figures for the last 
two years will show a further decrease. The reason for the decline is 
not hard to discover. The school is yoverned by the requirements of 
the college from candidates for admission. Some collegiate institu- 
tions, such as Princeton and Chicago, still insist on Greek ; others, as 
Yale and Harvard, extend to it a certain protection ; but the majority 
now make entrance without Greck comparatively easy. Again, the 
profession for which Greek was once reckoned among the most im- 
portant of studies—the Christian ministry—does not attract so many 
young men as formerly. In 1808 there were 8,371 students in the 
theological schools of the country ; in 1904 the number had dropped 
to 7,392, in spite of a large increase of population. 


We seem to discover a growing and deplorable tendency in the United 
Th States to regard education as the handmaid of com- 
e Work ee Prac: > : : 
of Education. merce and industry. Thus President Roosevelt, in 
his Message to Congress, regrets that the National 
Government cannot, except in the district of Columbia, see that the 
public-school system develops on all ‘‘its technical, industrial, scien- 
tic, and commercial sides.” This must be left to the several States. It 
is their business to promote commercial and industrial training. “The 
commercial training should in one of its branches deal with foreign 
trade. The industrial training is even more important. It should be 
one of our prime objects as a nation, as far as feasible, constantly to 
work toward putting the mechanic, the wage-worker, who works with 
his hands, on a higher plane of efticiency and regard, so as to increase 
his effectiveness in the economical world, and the dignity, the re- 
muneration, and the power of his position in the social world.” We 
agree that these are objects proper to be pursued. But they are not 
the principal objects of education. Let us quote a sentence from the 
Educational Review by its editor, pitched in a higher strain :—‘* In my 
view the first and chief problem of educational administration, 
whether of a school system or of a single institution, is to seize 
intelligent hold of the conception of education as a phase of spiritual 
evolution of the individual and of the race, and to labour earnestly and 
unceasingly for the support, the extension, and the eftective working 
out of this conception. ‘This conception of education will vitalize all 
administrative machinery. Without it, the administrative procedure 
becomes dull, routine, and sterile.” 


Greek. 


ORANGE RIVER COLONY. 


Tne Orange River Colony is prompter than are States in general; 
The for Hiei gape pares apt Oe See Tene just 

received, deals with the year ending June 30, 
RE ROE 1906. We learn that the Saber of schools of all 
kinds open on June 30, 1905, was 258 ; by the end of the year it had 
risen, but only to 262. The reasons of this slow increase are stated to 
be that the new School Committees had not got properly to work ; 


and that the funds at the disposal of the Educational Department were 
small. The attendance of pupils at Government schools during 1898, 
the last year of the Orange Free State for which statistics are avail- 
able, was 8,157; in June, 1906, it was 16,338 ; so that the number had 
more than doubled itself. Qualified teachers seem to be hard to get. 
A wise step has been taken in bringing the country teachers to the 
leading town school of their district at the end of the school term, in 
order to give them an opportunity of seeing how the work is carried 
on. Otherwise, labouring in villages or on remote farms, they follow 
stereotyped methods of instruction and lack all stimulus of intercourse 
with other teachers. In the education of natives the various Churches 
are the main agencies ; the returns that they furnish show an attend- 
ance in their schools of about 10,000 native children. The system is 
not quite satisfactory ; often there are several small denominational 
schools in a town, whereas these, as the Director of Education says, 
could with gain be combined for all except religious instruction. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The University suffered a great loss when, on December 19, Prof. 
F. W. Maitland died at Grand Canary. In a centre of learning, where 
erudition and adroitness of mind are abundant, often to the exclusion 
or suppression of other faculties, originality is not so common, and 
Prof. Maitland was ranked easily with the most original men of our 
day. Neither an accumulator nor a detector of errors—types too well 
known here—he was one of those rare people who can survey, and 
think it worth while to survey, all time and all existence. He could 
do it, too, without being lost in the mist of detail, which for lesser in- 
telligences destroys all perspective, and makes everything as important 
—or, more generally, as unimportant—as everything else. It is a 
vulgar commonplace that we are none of us indispensable; but there 
are tines when, though a man’s place may be quickly filled, we are con- 
scious that it is filled by something else. We may do without great men 
when they are taken from us, but we do not do so well; the conscious- 
ness of a gap remains, though the machinery goes on working. The 
loss of Prof. Maitland, following so closely that of Miss Bateson, leaves 
us sensibly impoverished. 

Prof. E. C. Clark has, since my last letter, presented an interesting 
report on the Squire Law Library. Its inception 
involved a point of the kind that always appeals to 
us: Isa library a collection of books or a building 2 
Those who said the former carried the day, and a number of law 
reports are now kept on shelves in the Squire building instead of shelves 
in the older fabric between King’s College Chapel and the Senate 
House. They were incomplete, but the Squire Trustees supplied the 
deficiencies, and now we have a collection of the older English reports, 
* probably unique for completeness.” Prof. Clarke calls it an open 
question whether the colonial reports are important enough to justify 
the space and money they would cost. But here the Professor is 
probably thinking too exclusively in the terms of the island. The 
future historians of the colonies will not be pleased with him. Still, 
when he pleads the monetary side of the matter, surely it is a tacit 
appeal to some one to give us the colonial reports, and lay up blessing 
for himself in the days when Cambridge begins the serious study of 
colonial history. Why should it be left to Oxford and the Beit Pro- 
fessor? Probably gifts of pictures—even of caricatures of great lawyers 
of the past—would be welcome, if the last paragraph of Prof, Clark's 
notice is meant to be suggestive as well as historical. There is cer- 
tainly a value in such things, particularly when collected. The whole 
collection is much more than the sum of its items. 


The Senior Wrangler seems to be not quite dead, after all. At 
tie least, his friends and his enemies are fighting over 
Senior Wrangler. his corpse, in which the former are prepared to find 
and to revive germs of life. An extraordinary 
letter has appeared in the Cambridge Review from a non-resident, who 
thinks that the Senior Wrangler lends distinction to us, and also holds 
that the order of merit is a great stimulus in these days of slackness. 
His son, he adds, is coming up next October, and in the meantime he 
hopes we shall keep the order of merit, and, as he took his own degree 
about 1880, he is probably coming up himself on February 1 to vote 
against the deliberate judgment of the majority of Cambridge residents, 
counting not merely by quality, which involves personal equations, but 
reckoning by good honest quantity and the more objective laws of arith- 
metic. A good deal has happened since 1880, and the bad old traditions 
under which this gentleman lived are passing away, with the develop- 
ment of the taste for original work, which is, I believe, quite distinct 
from the emulation ofan order of merit. It is much to be hoped, in view 
of the assiduity of representatives of the past in collecting votes against 
the present and the future, that all who care for the ¢hzng as uppused 
to the show will appear and vote placet on February, I and 2. Votes 


The Squire Law 
Library. 
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will be taken between 1.30 and 2.30 and between 6 and 7 p.m. on 
both days. No degrees will be conferred at this Congregation ; and 
this reminds me of something else. 


In my last letter I spoke of fluctuations in the number of men taking 
M.A. At our first Congregation in January it rose 
above last year’s record. As I tried to show, it is 
desirable that as many men should take the M.A. 
as can ; for every one who does so contributes to the advance of educa- 
tion here—at least to the extent of footing the bill for it. A small 
reform may here be noted as bearing on the B.A. degree. Men now 
and then take their Tripos at the end of their second year, in order to 
give their third year to work for the Civil Service Examination. But, 
to obtain a degree, they have had to take a ‘‘special’’ at the end of 
their third year. Very often it is a first-class Hunoursman who heads 
the list of passmen in this way. It is now proposed that, if he can 
show he has ‘‘ diligently pursued a course of study in the University,” 
he may be excused this amusing excursion among the rudiments of his 
Ilonour subject. 


The Anthropological Board propose that a diploma should be given 
in Anthropology, but not, as at Oxford, by examin- 
ation. The candidate must submit a thesis, on 
which, like a prospective graduate in Medicine, he 
must be prepared to discourse with his examiners. He will also have 
to show that he has really been to lectures on the subject. It is to be 
hoped that our order of merit and general stimulus friends will not 
upset this. Taken with the new B.A. proposal, it certainly seems to 
suggest the thin end of some wedge or other. 


Degrees. 


Anthropology. 


Prof. Sanday is coming over to lecture to us on ‘‘ Recent Attempts 


to reconstruct the Life of Christ.” Prebendary 

Lectures. Scott Holmes is giving his Birkbeck Lectures at 
Trinity on ‘* The History of the Christian Church 

in Gaul.” Prof. Moulton (Manchester) is reading a paper to the 


Theological Society on ‘‘Semitisms in the New Testament.” The 
various societies that meet on Sundays are publishing programs of 
interest. It is a remarkable feature in Cambridge to-day how much 
lecturing and other work is done among dons and undergraduates to 
develop more serious interests. There are flippancies enough that 
catch the public eye on Guy Fawkes Days and in the May week, but no 
outsider can have any idea of the time and energy given to the real 
business of training the mind—in the larger sense—in matters not dealt 
with by Boards or Triposes which yet go tothe making of men. Social 
and religious problems are freely discussed, but not in the old abstract 
way ; for there is an increasing nucleus of men who make it part of 
their training to acquaint themselves with what is being suffered, and 
what is being done for the relief of suffering, in our large towns, and 
with the real issues in the religious question of to-day. All this is out 
of hours, as it were, and implies a good deal more of common life and 
sympathy between ‘‘dons and men” than was known here fifteen or 
twenty years ago. 


Appointments :—IT¥. O. Jones, Clare, Demonstrator to the Jack- 
sonian Professor ; F. Horton, St. John’s, Clerk Maxwell Student ; 
A. G. Tansley, Trinity, University Lecturer in Botany till r911; 
A. E. Baker, Trinity, Arnold Gerstenberg Student; B. Cookson, 
Trinity, Assistant in Astro-Physics. 

Prizes, &c.:—First Jeremie Septuagint, A. F. Gardiner, Jesus ; 
Second ditto, J. H. Bentley, St. John’s; Carus Greek Testament, 
D. C. Woodhouse, B.A. Clare, and W. R. Garrad, Clare; Mait- 
land Prize, L. Alston, Christ’s ; Second Whewell Scholarship, W. D. 
Aston, Downing; Walsingham Medal, W. E. Agar, King’s, and 
W. L. Balls, St. John’s, equal; Members’ Latin Essay, D. S. 
Robertson, Trinity; Members’ English Essay, Roy Meldrum, St. 
John’s ; Crosse Scholarship, J. K. Mozley, Pembroke. 


OXFORD. 

Though two months have elapsed since my last letter was written, 
the greater part of the time has been vacation, and 
the rest has been fitly described as ‘‘fag-end and 
bustle of beginning.” The chief event of the fag- 
enl was the unfortunate rejection by Convocation (on November 27) 
of a proposal to confer on Dr. Hermann Georg Fiedler (Ph.D. of 
Leipzig) the title of Taylorian Professor of the German Language and 
Literature. Dr. Fiedler held a Taylorian Lectureship; was a very 
highly qualifed scholar and teacher; the title of Professor was 
important to him (to avoid misunderstandings, particularly abroad) ; 
and it was known that he could not continue to hold his post unless 
this title were conferred. The University has several times conferred 
the title, apart from foundation Professorships, on distinguished 
teachers, as notably in the case of Prof. Tylor and Prof. Morfill. The 
rejection was due to a series of mistakes. The notice was short, only 
a week: it contained no explanation, the case was imperfectly stated 
by the introducer, and insufficient efforts had been made to secure a 
good House properly instructed in the facts. Dr. Fiedler has retired, 
and the loss is apparently irreparable. 


Dr. Fiedler, 


Early in December considerable interest was excited in the election 
to the important office of Registrar, vacant by the 
death of Mr. Grose. There were two candidates : 
Mr. Leudesdorf, who for several years had served as 
Secretary to the Boards of Faculties, and the Rev. A. Clark, who had 
been appointed as interim to peiform the duties of the Registrar. 
Lists of the most important supporters of both were published in the 
Gazette, containing many distinguished names on each side, Mr. 
Clark’s nominators being slightly the stronger in numbers, and 
perhaps in weight. In the end Mr. Leudesdorf was elected by a 
majority of 1§ out of a total poll of 599. Both were undoubtedly 
competent candidates ; but the preference given to Mr. Leudesdorf 
was doubtless due to the fact that he had proved a first-rate official in 
work closely akin to the duties of the Registrar, while Mr. Clark’s 
distinction was won mainly in other fields. 


The following deaths were reported since my last letter :—H. W. G. 
Markheim, Fellow of (Queen’s College (sixty-one) ; 
Rev. H. B. Byrne, formerly Fellow and Tutor of 
Queen's College (eighty-two); W. H. Hutchins 
(Magdalen College), Rector of All Saints, Saltfleetby, Lincolnshire 
(eighty-three) ; and the Ven. Charles Burney, Vicar of St. Mark’s, 
Surbiton, till 1905, died January 1, aged ninety-one. The last dis- 
tinguished name carries us very far back. He was born in 1815, and 
was thus a youth of twenty-five when his famous grand-aunt Mme. 
D’Arblay died in her eighty-eighth year in 1840. 

The Commemoration this year is likely to attract more visitors than 
Grii ever, as we are to have a ‘‘ pageant,” which is to 
Pageant. be repeated every day for the week. We hear 

that the arrangements are being actively pushed 
forward, that strong committees have been formed, and that no less 
than twenty ‘‘episodes,”’ covering the centuries from the legend of 
St. Frideswide to the visit of the Allied Sovereigns in 1814, have already 
been fixed on, and the details are being elaborated with expert assistance 
of all sorts. Meanwhile, the young are being solicited to give their aid 
by taking part in the impersonations, and the old by contributing to 
the guarantee fund. The Vice-Chancellor has refused permission to 
undergraduates to appear in the show: and there are, no doubt, strong 
grounds for the prohibition. Many fears were expressed when the 
idea of an Oxford Pageant was first started ; but the genuine success of 
the Sherborne and Warwick shows is reassuring. 


Mr. Strachan Davidson and Mr. A. L. Smith have been nominated by 
the founder to the Jowett Fellowships. These two 
Fellowships of £500 are held concurrently with 
ordinary Fellowships. Mr. Davidson has not yet 
been able to resume his tutorial work, but is fast recovering from his 
severe riding accident of last term. The Master's serious indisposition 
is a cause of universal regret in Oxford. 


Registrar. 


Deaths. 


Balliol College. 


WALES. 

When the last Education Bill was rejected by the Lords it was 
generally believed that an attempt to establish the 
bbe eatin ela Coail wl Wales would be made by means of 
special legislation. The speech which Mr. Lloyd- 
George has just delivered at Carnarvon would, however, seem toimply that 
the Government has no such intention—at all events, at present. On 
the contrary, he advises the Welsh Councils to make another effort to 
put into operation the provisions of the Act of 1902. It will be 
remembered that, if Carmarthenshire had thrown in its lot with the 
remaining counties, an Education Authority would, in all probability, 
be in existence by now. This refusal of Carmarthenshire to agree with 
the draft scheme was, however, sufficient to wreck it. Mr. Lloyd- 
George now suggests that the Welsh Councils should endeavour to 
draw up a new scheme which would command the unanimous approval 
of all the counties, and so establish a Council somewhat similar to that 
to which the Lords had declined to give legislative sanction. It is 
impossible to state just now whether this line of policy will be followed, 
and, if it is, whether its chances of success are any greater than they 
were two years ago. It should be borne in mind that the powers which 
it was proposed to confer on the new Council in the Bill of 1906 were 
far more extensive than those which were set forth in the draft scheme 
of 1904. It is therefore probable that no immediate action in the 
direction suggested by Mr. -Lloyd-George will be taken by the Welsh 
Councils, as they will prefer to wait to see if there is any chance that 

Part IV. of the last Bill will be revived in some form. 

It is difficult to ascertain what foundation there is for the reports in 
the Welsh Press that a Welsh Department of the Board of Education 
will be established soon. A remark by Mr. Lloyd-George in the above 
speech would seem to give some colour to them. Various names are 
already suggested for the Secretaryship, but it is more than probable 
that no action of any kind has as yet been taken in the matter. In 
Welsh educational circles it is still believed that nothing more than a 
slight rearrangement of the present staft of the Board of Education 
is implied. But that there will be some developments in the direction 

(Continued on page 132.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


A School Course of Math 


DAVID MAIR. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


In range this book is in general agreement with the practice of 
our schools; containing the Geometry, Algebra, and Trigonometry 
usually read by pupils that do not specialise in Mathematics. It 
has the form of a summarised discussion between teacher and pupils. 
More importance is attached to the method than to the order of 
development of the subject. 


ematics. By 


Quentin Durward. With Introduction and Notes 


by P. F. WILLERT. 2s. 


Select Statutes and otherConstitutional 
Documents illustrative of the Reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. Edited by G. W. ProTHERO. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. Gd. 


_ ‘Scotsman.—'' This work is of great value to students of constitutional history, and 
in the present edition some documents of considerable interest have been added.” 


Sainte-Plerre’s Paul et Virginie. Edited by 
E. J. TRECHMANN, M.A., Ph.D. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 2s. 


This edition, it is hoped, will not prove unacceptable as a class- 
book in schools, and to students reading in private. The notes 
have been prepared with a view to clearing away all difficulties, 
more especially for those students who have not the assistance of a 
teacher. Derivations have been sparingly introduced and only 
where the connexions between words are likely to help the memory. 


Souvenirs de la Vie Militaire. By Comte 
PIERRE DE CASTELLANE. Edited by W. G. Hartoa, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. [Oxford Modern French Scries. 


Racine et Shakespeare. By Srenvyat (HENRI 
BEYLE). Edited by LEON DELBoS. 3s. net. 


This work is most important to the history of the Romantic 
movement in France. It has been fully annotated, and con- 
tains an Introduction on ‘‘ Stendhal et le romantisme."’ 

The Journal of Education.—'' The present series marks a new departure. The 

volumes have been chosen for their literary merit, and the annotation is mainly on 
literary lines. To each volume is prefixed an original study of the author and the 


particular work, sometimes in English, sometimes in French —all competent, and 
some rising to excellence.” 


Guardian,—'* The Delegates of the Clarendon Press are issuing a Higher Series 
of French works intended for the Upper Forms of Public Schools and the Univer- 
sities, and likely to be acceptable to the wider circle of those who read for pleasure 
and instruction apart from any thought of examination.” 


T. Lucreti Cari de Rerum Natura. A Selec- 
tion from the Fifth Book (783-1457). Edited, with Introduc- 
tion, Analyses, and Notes, by W. D. Lowe, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth. [Imtmediately. 


This edition has been prepared in the hope that with its help 
some of the finest and most vivid Latin poetry that survives may in 
future be read in lower forms than has been hitherto usual. 


Caesar.—De Bello Clivill. 
by C. E. MOBERLY. 
3s. Od. 


Edited, with Notes, 
New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 


A Grammar of the Bemba Language 
as spoken in North-East Rhodesia. By Rev. 
Father SCHOEFFER. Edited by J. H. West SHEANE, B.A. 
(Camb.). Arranged, with Preface, by A. C. MADAN, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Menexenus of Plato. Edited, with In- 


troduction and Notes, by J. A. SHAWYER, M.A. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 


The Oxford Geographies. By A. J. HERBERT- 


SON. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I.—The Preliminary Geography. ls. 6d. 


Schoolmaster.—‘' Taking a broad view of the salient features of the Earth's sur- 
face, the author has written an introductory text-book on novel but truly educational 
lines. Instead of barren lists of capes and rivers, we have descriptions of travel 
across and around tracts of country, with definite pictures of scenery and explanations 
of the reason why. ‘The pupil will thus be attracted to the study of geography, and 
the numerous maps and diagrams help to fix the points in the mind. he style of 
the text is very fluent and descriptive, and the book might well serve as a geographi- 
cal reader in junior classes.’ 

With 


Vol. II1.—The Junior Geography. Second Edition. 


166 Illustrations. 2s. 

Teachers’ Aid.—''That this book has met with general acceptance may be 
gathered from the fact that a second edition has been rendered necessary to meet 
the increased demand. Mr. Herbertson’s name is synonymous with all that is new 
and accurate in the presentment of geography. His methods are essentially educa- 


© tional, scientific, and exhaustive. The book should form part of every teacher's 


equipment.’ 


Vol, I1I1.—The Senior Geography. dn the press. 


The Dawn of Modern Geography. By 
C. R. BEAZLEY. Vol. I (to 4.p. 900); Vol. II (A.D. 900-1260), 
15s. net each; Vol. III (a.D. 1260-1420), 20s. net. 


Manchester Guardian.—'' Mr. Beazley . . . displays in a remarkable degree the 
laborious industry and the minute and accurate scholarship characteristic of his 
historical work. Whether he is examining the often-discussed route of a Polo or an 
Odoric, or tracing the steps of those whose names fall unfamiliarly on the lay ear; 
whether he is handling doubtful fact or undoubted fiction, as in the famous literary 
fraud associated with the name of Sir John Mandeville or the hardly less impudent 
Leni Voyazes—he is everywhere copious in information, temperate in judgment, 
and generous to his predecessors in the same field . . . a book which, for the period 
covered, is indispensable to students of a rather neglected but fascinating by-way of 


_ bistory.” 


Regions of the World. Geographical Memoirs 
under the General Editorship of H. J. MACKINDER. Large 
8vo. Each volume contains Maps and Diagrams. 7s. Gd. net 
per volume. 

Britain and the British Seas. New Edition. 
MACKINDER. 
Guardian.—' So thorough and satisfactory a piece of work as to admit of little 
alteration in the present or near future.” 
Glasgow Hevrald,—'' The volume is an admirable example of what geography is 
capable of elucidating and illustrating when handled in a broad, scientific way... . 
The maps and diagrams with which the book is illustrated are an invaluable feature.” 


Central Europe. By JOHN PARTSCH. 
The Nearer East. By D. G. HOGARTH. 
North America. By J. RUSSELL. 
India. By Sir THoMas HOLDICH. 

The Far East. By ARCHIBALD LITTLE. 


Historical Geography of the British 
Colonies. By C. P. Lucas, C.B. Crown 8vo. 


Introduction.—Origin and Growth of British Colonies. 
By H. E. EGERTON. 1903. With 8 Maps. 3s. 6d. In 
cheaper binding, 2s. 6d. 

Vol. I.- The Mediterranean and Eastern Colonies 
(exclusive of India). With 11 Maps. Second Edition 
(1906). By R. E. Srunrs. 5s. ` 

Nation (New York).—'' Must at once command attention and win confidence: for 

no man could be better placed for the work. .. . The work of revision has been 
satisfactorily accomplished. . . . When the remaining volumes appear in their revised 


condition, the ‘ Historical Geography of the British Colonies’ will form the standard 
encyclopedia of the British Empire.” 


Vol. 11.—The West Indian Colonies. With 12 Maps. 
Second Edition (1905). By C. ATCHLEY. 7s. 6d. 
Geographical Teacher.—" This series is well known to teachers, and little need be 


said of the new and revised edition. We have often had occasion to consult the 
various volumes, and we have never yet found an error of consequence.” 


Vol. Ill.—West Africa. Revised to the end of 1899, 
H. E. EGERTON. With 5 Maps. 7s. 6d. 
Vol. I1V.—South and East Africa. Historical and Geo- 
graphical. With 11 Maps. 9s. 6d. 
Also Part I—Historical. 1898. 6s. 6d. 
Part 11—Geographical. New Edition (1904). 
Vol. V.—Canada, Part I. 1901. 6s. 


Relations of Geography and History. By 
H. B. GEoRGE. With 2 Maps. Crown 8vo. Second Edition. 
(1904.) 4s. 6d. 

Educational Rewtew.—* The volume is one-of absorbing interest : to the school- 
master who teaches ‘English subjects’ it will prove a very mine of suggestions ; to 
the student of history it will be indispensable ; and the general reader who is fortu 
nate enough to commence it will be very unlikely to leave it unfinished.” 


By H. J. 


3s. Od. 
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of giving Wales greater control over all grades of education is, 
however, fairly ceriain. 


The result of the p/ebrscite of the ratepapers of Cardiff, which was 
taken by the Western Mail, proves that a large 
Welsh aritu fc . 
at Cardiff, majority is opposed to the present policy of the 
Education Committee with regard to the compulsory 
teaching of Welsh. It is, indeed. dithcult to find any justification for 
the extreme spirit in which the Committee is apparently acting. To 
force a knowledge of Welsh upon every one is, to say the least, very un- 
fair. The true policy is undoubtedly that which Prof. Anwyl advoc- 
ated before the Breconshire Education Committee. Welsh should be 
used for the purpose of education in all those districts where the lan- 
guage was used naturally by the community. To neglect it in such 
parts of the country is to fail to utilize a most valuable instrument of 
education: but a great deal of harm will be done if the language is 
forced on all and sundry. 


At the Merioneth Education Committee it was resolved to agree to 
a proposal of the Hon. Charles Wynn, that the 
teaching of agriculture should be introduced into 
the intermediate schools, and that some attention 
should also be paid to it in the elementary schools. As agriculture is 
the staple industry of the county, this decision is clearly a wise one. 
How the county will overcome the difficulty of providing teachers in 
sufficient number for all the schools is, however, by no means evident, 
as but few so far have received any real training in this subject. 


The Education Authorities are putting into force with the utmost 

rigour the provisions of the Act of 1902 as regards 

Hon ravido e prenes of the non-provided schools. Thus, 

° in Carnarvonshire, the Committee refused to agree 

to a suggestion of the Board of Education that it would be suthcient, 

in view of the present circumstances, if the managers were only required 

to carry out such alterations as might appear urgently necessary in the 

interest of the health and safety of the children. A sub-committee was 

appointed to formulate detinite requirements and fix a time limit for 
the completion of all the work. 


The Director of Education of Cardiff has drawn up an elaborate 
scheme for the building of a new technical college 
for the city at an estimated cost of £30,000. 
Hitherto the whole of the technical instruction has 
been organized by the college authorities, but, as, apparently, this has 
involved the college in some financial loss, it is now proposed to 
establish a new institution entirely separate from the University 
College. But, so far, no decisive step has been taken. The Swansea 
Technical College will also be provided with new premises in the near 
future As this institution desires to become affiliated to the University 
of Wales, it is of course essential to the success of its application that 
its equipment in every respect should be of the highest type. Hence 
the arxiety of the Committee to proceed with the erection of new 
buildings at once. 

The Rev. T. Edmonds Jones, M.A., has been appointed Examiner 
in Latin to the Central Welsh Board. 


Teaching 
of Agriculture. 


Technical 
Education. 


SCOTLAND. 

Glasgow University has suffered a great loss in the death of its Prin- 
cipal, the Very Rev. Robert Herbert Story, D.D., LL.D., which took 
place on January 13. Principal Story was more famous as an ecclesi- 
astic than as a University man ; but he did excellent service as Professor 
of Church History at Glasgow, and his picturesque presence and 
eloquent speech enabled him to perform the duties of Principal with 
dignity and success. He was at all times devoted to the interests of 
the University, and of Scottish education in general, and he wasa chief 
promoter of the movement by which in recent years a sum of over 
£70,000 was raised by subscription for the further endowment and ex- 
tension of the University. The appointment of his successor falis to 
the Crown, and, by an ancient statute, it must be made within thirty 
days of the intimation of the vacancy. There is already much specula- 
tion and discussion regarding possible aspirants to the office ; but the 
only point on which people seem generally agreed is the desirability of 
appointing a layman, with business capacity and knowledge of the 
Scottish Universities. The Principals of Glasgow University have in 
the past always been clergymen ; but there is a strong feeling that, in 
the changed circurastances of the University, the old custom should be 
broken. 

Mr. Haldane delivered his inaugural address as Lord Rector of 
Edinburgh University on January 10. He took as his subject ‘‘ The 
Dedicated Life,” and laid stress on the necessity of self-abnegation in 
the pursuit of science and scholarship. Mr. Asquith, as Lord Rector 
of Glasgow University, gave his address on the following day. His 
subject was ‘* Ancient Universities and the Modern World,” and his 
argument was an able plea for humanism—classics, history, and 
philosophy—as the most valuable and important work of a University. 

Dr. J. P. Kuenen has resigned his appointment as Professor of 
Physics in University College, Dundee. He has held the Chair for 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


THE UNIVERSITY SHAKSPERE. 


Crown §&Svo, 


cloth, 1s. Edited and Annotated by Members of the New Shak- 

spere Society. Specially adapted for Students preparing for Local 

Examinations. 

CORIOLANUS. By BENJAMIN Dawson, B.A. London. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. By E. C. K. Gonner, M.A., 

Lincoln College, Oxon. 2s. ' 
LOGIC. By I. O'Byrne Cooke, M.A., Queen’s College, 

Galway. 3s. 6d. net. 


TERMINATIONS OF FRENCH VERBS. 
74x5. Net 25s. per Hundred. 


TERMINATIONS OF REGULAR LATIN VERBS, 
ACTIVE VOICE. Card 7łx5. By G. B. AsH, B.A. Trin. Coll, 
Camb. Net 25s. per Hundred. 


CONJUGATION OF FRENCH VERBS, AUXILIARY 
AND REGULAR. By J.J. BREWER. 2d. 


CONJUGATION OF IRREGULAR AND DEFECTIVE 
et VERBS. Classified. With Notes. By J. J. BREWER. Limp 
cloth. od. 


GEOLOGY FOR ALL. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


TABULAR CLASSIFICATION OF ROCKS. By 


EDGAR SUTTON. Net 25s. per Hundred. 


STUDIES IN MICROPETROGRAPHY. © Beautifully 
Coloured Plates. Twelve Monthly Parts, post free to Subscribers 
only, £4. 48. net. 

Limited to 1000 copies. Prospectus on application, 


Natur: says :—‘' The plates and detailed descriptions should enable the student 
to go a very long way in self-instruction, while the series of preparations would be 
weicome in any laboratory.” 


To famiharize students with the naked-eyve appearances of the rocks a 
scries of 48 Megascopic Specimens will be available to subscribers 
only at an extra subscription of £1. ts. net in advance. 


SUTTON’S DRAWING CARDS. 


printed both sides. 


FREEHAND AND SIMPLE GEOMETRICAL FIGURES. 


2s. 
FREEHAND AND DRAWING TO SCALE. 2s. 
FREEHAND AND GEOMETRY. 2s. 
FREEHAND AND PROJECT OF SIMPLE SOLIDS. 2s. 


A COMPLETE AND COMPREHENSIVE COURSE 
OF SCALE DRAWING, For Military Candidates, Students 


at Military and other Colleges, Naval and Military Officers, 
Engineers, Students, Civil Engineers, and others. By THOMAS 
NEWTON ANDREWS, M.LE.E. London: First Prizeman and Silver 
Medallist City and Guilds of London. Crown 4to, 7s. 6d. 


‘STUDIES FROM THE MUSEUMS. 


(With the sanction of the Science and Art Department of the 
Committee of Council on Education.) 


WOOD-CARVINGS FROM SOUTH KENSINGTON 


Card 


By Professor Losas LorLy. 


26 Cards, 7} x 48, 


MUSEUM. 

Folio L 18 Plates Home Arts Series ... Ss. 
Folio IL IS Plates Architecture ... ae ESS. 
Folio IIT. 15 Plates Miscellaneous Jey, ESS 
Folio IV. 18 Plates Cabinets es we. ISS. 
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Fach with descriptive RA by Bence ROWE. 
LACES FROM SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM, 


30 Plates, with descriptive Letterpress by ALAN S. COLE. 30s. 


EMBROIDERY FROM SOUTH KENSINGTON 
MUSEUM, 15 Plates on Ivory Card, with descriptive Letterpress 
by ALAN S. COLE. 15s. 
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SCHOOL EDITIONS. With Illustrations after Flaxman. Es 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. each. Sewed, ód. net. 

By the Rev. A. J. CHURCH, M.A., sometime Professor of Latin in “To supplement the text-book and to give a fuller and wider 
University College, London. treatment of the chief topics of interest, a reading-bcok of Geo- 
THE STORY OF THE ILIAD. | THE STORY OF THE ODYSSEY. | graphy should be used. This should contain suitable extracts 
These are among the books suggested for the first year's course in English in the | from such works as have already been recommended for the 
Regulations issued by the Board of Education. | teachers’ own reading. Such books as the ‘ Descriptive Geogra- 
Twenty-ninth Thousand. Crown 8vo, phy from Original Sources’ and ‘ Man and His Work,’ published 

ENGLISH LESSONS FOR ENGLISH PEOPLE. By | by Messrs. A. & C. Black, are interesting and suitable.” 

the Rev. EDWIN A. ABBOTT, D.D., and Sir J. R. SEELEY. Prof. WELTON, in ‘ Principles of Teaching ' (1906). 


This book is specified in the Regulations for the Preliminary Examination for the 


Elementary School Teacher’s Certificate. | D Ẹ S H R [ PTIVE C = 0 G RAPHY 
By the Rev. A. E. ABBOTT, D.D. | 


VIA LATINA. A First Latin Book. 170th Thousand. 3s. 6d. FROM 
HOW TO WRITE CLEARLY. 70th Thousand. 1s. 6d. 
HOW TO PARSE. 34th Thousand. 3s. 6d. ORIGINAL SOURCES 
SOW TO TELL THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 37th " 
ousand, 2s. ` 
LATIN PROSE THROUGH ENGLISH IDIOM. 49th | By Dr. and Mrs. HERBERTSON. 
Thousand. 16mo, 2s. 6d. Small crown 8vo, cloth, Illustrated. Price 2s. 6d. 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., LTD., 38 GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 


A New Volume in this Series now ready. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. 
: DESCRIPTIVE CEQCRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 
French Words By F. D. HERBERTSON, B.A. Price 2s. 6d. 
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. . . and Phrases. eres 
|} MAN AND HIS WORK. 


An Introduction to Human Geography. 
Small crown 8vo, 144 pp., bound in cloth, Il‘ustrated. 


By J. G. ANDERSON and F. STORR. 


** This little volume contains over a score of classified lists dealing 


with the common objects and with the business of everyday life. Price 1s. 6d. 

They do not pretend to be exhaustive, but they are thoroughly - as s5 

practical; and teachers will find them useful in enabling pupils to | Complete List of Black’s School Text Books on application. 
i riceable v r. ' — z f i 

acquire a serviceable vocabulary The Glasgow Herald A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
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about twelve years, and he has been an admirably successful teacher. 
His departure, to become Professor of Physics in the University of 
Leyden, is 4 very great loss to St. Andrews University. . 

Mr. S. S. Laurie, Emeritus Professor of Education in the University 
ef Edinburgh, has been presented with his portrait, painted by Mr. 
Biddes Watt, and movements have been started for the purpose of 
doing similar honours to Emeritus Professor Ramsay and Emeritus 
Professor McKendrick, of Glasgow University. 

The Iton. A. McRobert, of Cawnpore, has intimated his intention 
of bequeathing £10,000 to Aberdeen University, for the promotion of 
eancer research, and, in order that the work may be begun at once, he 
Was offered to provide 4400 a year until the principal sum is paid to 
the University. Aberdeen University has also received a legacy of 
43,000 from the late John Wight, M.D. Aberdeen, for the endow- 
ment of bursaries in Medicine. 

‘It is understood that the negotiations for the transference of the 
Presbyterian Training Colleges to the Provincial Committees for the 
Training of Teachers have now been practically completed. 

‘A very successful meeting of the Scottish Education Reform Associa- 
ton was held at Glasgow University on January 12. The object of the 
Association is to maintain the principles embodied in the Scottish 
Education Bills, which were discussed in the last Parliament, but 
which failed to pass into law. Mr. Haldane, as President of the As- 
seciation, gave an interesting address on educational reform in Scot- 
land, and Mr. Charles Douglas was appointed to succeed him in the 


poesidency. 


SCHOOLS. 


Brook GREBEN, Sr. PAUL’s GIRLS SCHOOL.—The result of the 
Higher Local Examination, Group C (Mathematics), held before 
Christmas was as follows :—Grace Nicolle, Margery Thompson, and 
Ailsa Yoxall obtained Second Class Honours; Gladys Schleselman 
passed. In December Henriette Massé passed Responsions. 

CAMRERWELL, DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE. Two students in 
the Preparatory Division of the College obtained the degree of B.A. 
London in the autumn examination. Two of the Senior Division 
students passed the examinations of the Cambridge Teachers’ Training 
Syndicate in December ; four others obtained the London Teaching 
Diploma. There were no failures. <All the students who left the 


good posts in public endowed or high schools before the vacation was 
over. 

CAMBERWELL, MARY DATCHELOR GIRLS ScHOoL,—Three girls 
-—~Marion Snowden, Nellie Bantield, and Alice Polkinghorne—have 
just obtained the distinction of the Licentiateship of the Koyal Academy 
of Music. They had received their whole musical education and 
preparation fur this examination from Miss Fitch, L.R.A.M., the head 
of the musical department of the school. Alite Nixon passed the 
Cambridge Previous Examination in the Second Division, and has 
entered upon her second term’s work at Girton. Owing to the 
resignation of Miss Williams, B.A., who was the chief teacher of 
mathematics and chemistry, and the necessity also of increasing the 
staff because of a considerable increase in the number of pupils this 
term, two new appointments have been made—Miss Jasper, B.Sc., as 
aspecialist in mathematics and physics, and Miss [lattersley, Inter. B.Sc. 
and Cambridge Teacher's Certificate, as more particularly responsible 
for the chemistry. The school was inspected in the first week of 
December by the Board of Education. The school Dorcas Society 
supplied some five to six hundred garments during the last school year, 
and these were distributed in various directions at Christmas. A school 


-© collection made at the close of the term for the Poor Children’s Free 


' Darke and Kathleen Lilias Porcher. 


College at Christmas (except one who is resting for a term) obtained | 


CUSACK’S DAY TRAINING 


Meal Fund yielded £6. 7s. Ód. ; another for Christmas trees at the 
All Saints’ Convalescent Home for Children in Ilighgate amounted to 
£3. The school maintains three cots in this home. 

CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—In the examinations of the 
University of London the following pupils passed :-—.A., Honours, 
Class II.. Classics-- Esther Sophia Gaselee; Pass, Division I1.— 
Muriel Mary Arnold, Ella Frances Gilbert, and Catherine Bennett 
Spence. B.Sc., Pass, Division II. — Mary Hamilton Douglas- 
Hamilton. Former Pupils: B.A., History, Honours—Evelyn Beatrix 
B.Sc., Geology, llonours— 
Theodora Bosanquet ; Pass Isabella Grace Fountain Merson. At the 
seventeenth Grand Concours of the Société des Professeurs de Français 
en Angleterre, N. C. Flecker gained two prizes and srention honorable, 
M. C. Broad Lancaster two prizes; seven certificates were also 
awarded. Concours des Collèges Universitaires: I. M. Ackers, first 
prize; M. C. de la Hoyde, third prize. Concours des Lauréats, Degré 
supérieur : A. Meek, prize; O. J. Flecker, mention honorable. Degré 
intermédiare: G. M. E. Bamford Slack, prize; M. R. Arnott, 
N. Greathead, A. F. Anderson, mention honorable. Degré enfantin : 

j (Continued on page 1:6.) 


COLLEGE, 


WHITE STREET, FINSBURY STREET, and ROPEMAKER STREET, MOORFIELDS, LONDON, E.C. 


(TELEPHONE NO.: 3379 WALL.) 


Principal: Mr. J. CUSACK, LL.D. 


The following Classes are now at work, and New Students can enter at once :— 


CERTIFICATE, 
SCHOLARSHIP. 


1907 & 1908. 


Part II. 1907. 
SATURDAY., 


CANDIDATES AND PUPIL-TEACHERS. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
COMMERCIAL CLASSES, DAY and EVENING 


Junior, Senior, and Higher. 
First, Second, and Third Class. 


Part I. 1908. 
SATURDAY. 


SCHOLARSHIP. 
SCHOLARSHIP. 


Parts I. and IL 
EVERY DAY. 


EVERY DAY and 
SATURDAY CLASSES.: 


Daily and Corr. 
Daily and Corr. 
All Subjects. 


CIVIL SERVICE DAY CLASSES for MEN, BOY, WOMEN, and GIRL CLERKS. 
COMMERCIAL CLASSES for TEACHERS in COMMERCIAL LAW, BANKING and CURRENCY, 
METHODS AND MACHINERY OF BUSINESS, and ECONOMICS, on Saturdays. 


CORRESPONDENCE CLASSES in preparation for all Examinations. 


SCHOOL TEACHER’S MUSIC CERTIFICATE. 


Lecturer: MR. H. J. FINNEY, A.R.C.M. 


Member of Tonic Sol-fa College. 


A Class in preparation for the above Certificate will meet on SATURDAY MORNINGS from 11 to 12. 

The Course will include special lessons on VOICE PRODUCTION and the Methods of Teaching Singing. 

The relation of the Tonic Sol-fa Notation to the Staff Notation and Methods of Teaching same will be demonstrated. 

Teachers will find the Course an invaluable aid in the teaching of Music according to the recent “ Suggestions ` issued by the Board of Education. 
‘The S.T.M.C. is a valuable qualification which every teacher should possess. 


An Examination will be held during the month of Fune. 


Fee for the Course (January to Fune), 7s. od. 


Students should apply at once for Prospectus and full particulars of the Classes they wish to enter. 
All applications to be addressed to Dr. CUSACK. 
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BLACKIE&SON’S SERIES 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON’S Series are in use in all the great Educational 
Centres at Home and Abroad. 


ENGLISH FRENCH GERMAN 
TEXTS. CLASSICS. | | CLASSICS. 


8vo, cloth, 6d. Cloth, 4d. Cloth, 6d. 

Including all Jeading Prose Authors from Examples of the best Prose and Verse from l ee 

Sir THOMAS MORE to CHARLES the * Chanson de Geste" to DAUDET Selections from the principal German 
DICKENS. and PAUL BOURGET. Authors in both Poetry and Prose. 


A NEW SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


THE PLAIN TEXT SHAKESPEARE. 


THE GREATER PLAYS. TEXT ONLY. NO NOTES. 


Price 4d. each. 


Messrs. BLACKIE & Son, Ltd., have the pleasure to announce the publication under the above title of a new 


edition of Shakespeare—Text only—at a moderate price. 
The Text follows the well known JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE, omitting everything undesirable in class 


reading. The Series will include: 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. RICHARD II. HENRY VIII. 

JULIUS CAESAR. RICHARD ill. KING JOHN. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. TEMPEST. MACBETH. 

HENRY V. TWELFTH NIGHT. KING LEAR. 

CORIOLANUS. HAMLET. MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


THE 
WARWICK 


SHAKE- 
SPEARE. 


Prices 1s. and 1s. 6d. 
Edited by Prof. HERFORD, Litt.D. 


The best and most widely used edition of 
Shakespeare for School purposes. 


SMALLER LATIN 
ENGLISH TEXTS. 


Cloth, 6d. net or 8d. net. 


C LAS S I S. Edited by W. H. D. ROUSE, Litt.D., 
Prof. POSTGATE, 


Prof. REID, &c., &c. 


Paper, 2d.; cloth, 3d. 


The only Series that fulfils the conditions 


“The favourite English Poets from CHAUCER suggested by the Classical Association as to 
the improved teaching of Latin, and con- 


to TENNYSON and BROWNING. aig me Notas 


BLACKIE’S LIBRARY OF PEDAGOGICS. 


PRACTICAL BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


Fhe Teaching of Latin. By W. H. S. Jones, M.A. 1s. net. The Teacher’s Rabelais. Prepared by G. HopGson. 1s. net. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds’s Discourses on Art. A Selection The Teaching of Modern Languages. By C. BRERETON, 


edited by Professor J. J. FINDLAY, M.A. 2s. net. M.A. Ils. net. 

The Teaching ef English Grammar and Elementary The Education of Girls in Switzerland and Bavaria. By 
Latin. By L. W. WILSDEN. ls. net. ISABEL L. Ruys. Foolscap 8vo, Is. net. 

The School and the Child. Selected from Prof. Dewey's | Natural Elocution. In Speech and Song. By M'‘Harvy 
Essays by Prof. FINDLAY. ls. net. FLINT. 1s. net. 


Write for full particulars to BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 OLD BAILEY; E.C. 
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R. J. Wilson, G. M. Farquharson, prize ; R. K. Uhthoff, W. M. Watts, 
E. N. Smith, mention honorable, The following students obtained the 
Certificate of the Cambridge Teacher’s Training Certificate, having 
passed the examinations in the Theory, History, and Practice of 
Education, and in Practical Efficiency : Class 1.—G. M. Palmer and 
G. M. G. Weaver ; Class II.—M. Allwood, F. J. Archer, B. A. Bull, 
U. M. Edmonds, E. M. F. Ferguson, M. Kemplay, and G. M. E. 
Machon; Class III.—M. E. Browne. Of former pupils, Jessie 
Kathleen Hamilton has passed the Assistant’s Examination of the 
Society of Apothecaries. 

TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—The following distinctions have been recently 
gained :—K. L. B. Hamilton, J. R. Dain, Indian Civil Service Exam- 
ination ; H. C. Jackson, Egyptian Civil Service ; E. M. Besley, E. E. A. 
Heriz-Smith, E. W. Pye, C. D. Twynam, open classical scholar- 
ships at Caius College, Pembroke College, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Queen’s College, Oxford, respectively; H. W. Renshaw, open 
classical exhibition, Pembroke College; A. R. Temperley, open 
natural science exhibition, Clare College; E. G. Kitchin, Woolwich 
Entrance Examination ; H. C. P. Peake, Sandhurst Entrance Examin- 
ation. Mr. W. N. Austie, B.A., Scholar of Wadham, who had been 
on the staff ten years, has accepted an appointment at ths Royal Naval 
College, Dartmouth. His loss will be keenly felt here as a teacher 
and in many domains of school li'e, especially in the Cadet Corps and 
in the Boat Club. The school also loses this term its revered Head 
Master. Dr. Tancock has resigned his post, under medical advice, to 
the deep regret of the whole staff and school.. For eight years Dr. 
Tancock has worked unceasing!y for the good of the school, and has 
won the admiration and affection of all who have worked with him or 
under him. He leaves the school in a position of excellence which, 
tested by scholarships and other distinctions, by numbers, or by dis- 
cipline and tone, has never been surpassed in its long history of over 
three hundred and fifty years. Thenew Head Master will be appointed 
during the next two months, and will undertake the dutics of his post 
at Easter. Till then the governors of the school have appointed the 
Rev. Arthur Lucas, senior house master, to be the acting Head Master. 

TOWER BRIDGE, St. OLAVE’s SCHOOL.—The following scholarships 
aud exhibitions have been gained :—W. E. C. Browne, £80 scholar- 
ship for classics, at Emanuel College Cambridge ; D. Gladding, ex- 
hibition for classics, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge ; H. P. Night- 
ingale, exhibition for mathematics, Christ's College, Cambridge ; F. P. 
Rudkins, exhibition for natural science, Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Messrs. P. Simpson and C. W. Valentine leave for work in other 
directions: Messrs. H. Hampshire and E. N. Treleven join the staff. 
H. E. Frater was ‘awarded the Royal Humane Society's medal for 
rescuing a boy who had fallen through the ice on a pond at Epsom. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for January is awarded to “ Clausa 
Vallis.” 

The winner of the Translation Prize for November is 
G. Gidley Robinson, Esq., Beechcroft, Pevensey Road, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

Winners of Prizes for December are: H. K. St. J. Sander- 
son, Esq. (“ Salopia”), 1 Glebe Road, Bedford; H. M. 
Dymock, Esq. (*‘ Homullus”’), Kimbolton Lodge, Bedford; 
F. Dames Longworth, Esq. (* TAU ”), Charterhouse, Godal- 
ming; Leopold Goldschild, Esq. (“ Veritas”), 61 Patshull 
Road, N.W. 


Une fraîcheur monta de la terre et tout à coup le silence de la nuit 
fut rompu. Un accord lent, sourd, sortit de l'horizon, courut sur le 
bois, traîna de proche en proche, avec une douceur d’assoupissement, 
puis mourut dans un froissement de jeunes feuilles: Pénorme silence 
recommença. IH y eut alors dans l'air comme une volonté de s’anéantir 
dans les profondeurs du sommeil. Les hêtres reprirent leur immobilité 
engourdie. Un calme noya les feuillages, les herbes, la vie qui s’attar- 
dait dans l’ombre påle. Pour un instant seulement. De nouveau, les 
rumeurs s'élevèrent, plus hautes cette fois. La rigidité des formes 
dormantes fut secouée d’un frisson qui s’étendit, se posa sur les choses 
comme un attouchement de mains éparses, et la terre trembla. 

Le matin descendait. 

Des pointes d'arbres émergerent dans un commencement de clarté ; 
une blancheur envahissait le bas du ciel, et cette blancheur grandit, 
fat comme une échappée sur le jour qui attendait de lautre cote de la 
nuit. 

Une musique lointaine et solennelle ronflait à présent dans l'épaisseur 
des taillis La clarté prenait des élargissements d’eau qui sépand, 

(Continued on page 138 ) 
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lorsque les vannes sont levées. Elle coulait entre les branches, filtrait 
dans les feuilles, dévalait les pentes herbues, faisait refluer de partout 
obscurité. Une transparence illuminait les fourrés; les feuilles 
criblaient le jour de taches glauques les troncs demi-gris ressemblaient 
a des pretres couverts de leurs etoles dans l'encens des processions. Et 
petit a petit ie ciel se lama de tons d'argent neuf, 


By CLAUsA VALLIS. 


A freshness rose from the earth, and suddenly the silence cf the night 
was broken. From the horizon there came a long-drawn, mutiled 
sound, which ran through the wood, creeping with drowsy languor 
from place to place, and dying away in a rustle of young leaves; then 
again the overwhelming silence. 
the oblivion of dreamless sleep ; the beeches resumed their motionless 
torpor, and a dead calm enfolded the leaves, the grasses, and all life yet 
lingering in the pallid gloom. Only for an instant, however. Then 
the sounds began again—louder this time; the rigid. sleeping forms 
were stirred by a tremor which, spreading around, touched all things 
as with a multitude of invisible hands, and the earth quivered. 

The day was breaking. 

Tree-tops appeared in the tirst glimmer of light, and low down on 
the horizon an ever-growing whiteness overspread the sky, like a 
glimpse of day hovering on the skirts of night. > 

Strains as of distant, solemn music now resounded from the depths 
of the underwood. The light began to broaden visibly, as water ex- 
pands with the inrush through opened ttood-gates. It streamed between 
the branches, tiltered through the foliage, and crept down the grassy 
slopes, everywhere rolling back before it the tide of darkness. The 
thickets grew luminously transparent; the leaves flecked, as with 
myriads of sea-green patches, the background of light; the tree-trunks, 
in their half-gray tints, stood like surpliced priests enshrouded ın pro- 
cessional incense ; and, little by little, hues of purest silver suffused 
the sky. 


We classify the 151 versions received as follows :— 
First Class.--Menevia, Veripatetic H., Crystal, Le Lavandou, 
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i Gawayn, Rursus, Greenfinch, Booboo, G.S., Faidherbe, Bystander, 


The air seemed full of a yearning for | 


© almost wholly in finding /e juste mot. 


100,000, Aurora, Gleamingwood, Hela, Thel, M.G.C., Buddah, Lethe, 
Klit, Baloo, Tete Blanche, Amasis, Candida, W.G.M., Crauford, 
Rouele, Ma Tante, Double O, Leander, Fortes et Fideles, E.E., 
Vista, Duffer, Aline, K.W.B., Entente cordiale, Robertus, W. P.P. 

Third Class. —Kobe, Ebauche, Dorothy, Excelsior, Harmony, La 
Mere Michel, Gem, Hedera nostra, Emilia, Ink, R.E.A., Yamdlim, 
M.A.P., Maeve, Niphetos, Balliol, Dinzu, Eric, M.E.W., Ben, 
Devanha, M.E.E.R., Caradoc, Vingt-neuf, L.B., Noryl, Italicus, 
Ad alta, E.B.L., Rachel, N.L., H.^A.L., Delgada, Medusa, Hilly, 
Astronomer, Broomstick, Feathers, St. C. P., Exon, Cosy, Snowdrop, 
Ora Maritima, Cinderella, Cecile. 

Fourth Class.—Adelaide, E.M.W., Yrot, Zilpah, Mountain Daisy, 
Ryisa, H.M.H., Calcaria, Wilts, Crocus, Gemini, Auge, F.O., Leben, 
R.A.T., Calib, Tis, Minehead, Oran, G.M.W., Phan, N.O.N., Lobe, 
Laodamia, Perry, Lassie, Lax, Macan, U.R.T., Ponto, A.B.C., Colin, 
Dove, S.R. L., P.A.R.E., Louie, Isis, Conny F.R.S. 


The difficulty of rendering the French landscape in English consisted 
The prize-winner has solved it 
with considerable success, in spite of a false start. Frafcheur is, as 
llatzfeld gives for one of its meanings, ‘‘ vent faible qui commerce à. 
soutller,” and ‘“‘a faint breeze arose” or ‘‘a cool air sprang up” is 
adequate. In the next sentence ‘fa slow dull chord came a the 
horizon ” is a typical rendering. A chord is struck, vibrates, resounds, 
but we can hardly speak of a chord ‘* coming ’; and ‘‘dull”’ misses the 
weird mystery of sourd. De proche en proche Littré defines *‘en 
allant d'un licu à un lieu voisin.” The wave of sound sweeps down 
on the woodland and lingers soughing among the trees. Assoupissement 
is used both of the action and state ; here it seems at least to connote 
the former, and a free rendering would be “like a lullaby.” // y eut 
dans fair, The prize rendering cannot be improved. Za vie qui 
sattardait. ‘*Vhe life yet lingering” does not make the meaning 
plain. We must add ‘* lingering in its birth-throes,” or ** waiting to be 
born.” De mains éparses was a stumbling block; it cannot mean 


© “thin” or t outspread ”? ; we must turn “scattered” by ‘‘as if touched 


Cariad, Clausa Vallis, Glenleigh, Cairngorm, E.H.O., Alterya, Bia, , 


Versailles, Kirstan, Altnacoille. 


Second Class. —Great Western, Primrose, C.M., Liverpool, Thomas | 


Bumble, M.H.B., Accinctus, Borealis, Gothicus, Sirach, Rover, 
Stedye, Fides, Vlaamsche Meisje, Garlies, Ruwenzori, Comet, Elsie, 


by myriads of fairy fingers.” Une dchappce sur le jour > The metaphor 

is clear. Day is entrenched behind the ramparts of the Night, and 

from the loophole comes a shaft, or, it may be, a preliminary 

sally, a first line of skirmishers. The metaphor is helped by the 
(Continued on page 14c.) 
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France. 
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F.xcellent references. Address — K. J., 50 Elgin 
Mansions, Maida Vale, W. 
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School experience. Highly recommended by Head 

Master and Head Mistress of Public School.—L. F. B., 
Banhams, 123 Uxbridge Road, Ealing. 


M USIC MISTRESS requires Post, 


after Easter, in Recognized School (High 
Professional Certificate, Trinity 
College, London. Subjects: Pianoforte, Harmony, 
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in Teaching and preparing for Examinations. Highest 
testimonals. Miss Wirson, Pensionat Gelderblom, 
Godesberg a. Rhein, Germany. 


YMNASTICS AND GAMES 
J MISTRESS requires Non-resident Appoint- 
ment, after Easter, near London. Swedish, German, 
and Remedial Gymnastics, Swimming, Games, Physio- 
logy, Hygiene, Massage. — T., c.o. 47 King William 
Street, H.C. os 
WO Young GERMAN LADIES 
(one Certificated) seek Post in School. German, 
French (Grammar and Conversation), Spanish (ele- 
mentary), Needlework. Highest reterences. — Miss 
Roti, Boothroyd House, Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


| Re an desires Pianoforte 


Teaching connexion, London preferred, or Post 
in School, resident or non-resident. Six years’ ex- 
perience. Good testimonials, references. Examina- 
tion preparation. — Miss STALLYuKASs, Bridgnorth, 
Shropshire. 
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by a Young Lady. Matriculation London. Short- 
hand (110), Typewriting. Knowledge of French and 
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portance than salary.—P. P. N., 58 Myddelton Square, 
E.C. 
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technical meaning of the word, ‘‘ une échappée de lumière,” the accid- 
ental light in a picture. om/flex is used of the humming of a top, the 
booming of cannon, the drone of a musical instrument; ‘‘ rose and 
fell” would perhaps best express it here. ‘‘A transparency ” is 
obviously inappropriate. ‘‘Glaucous”’ is a dictionary word. Demi-gris, 
a word coined for the occasion, is ‘‘ neutral grey.” Se /ama, another 
coined word, formed from /ame, a sheet of metal, not in the sense of a 
wave; ‘‘ barred” will express it. 


Our literary puzzle of last month was a failure. There were but 
three serious competitors, and none of them floored the paper or any- 
thing like it. We had hoped to give answers to questions 3, 5, and 6 
by a plébiscite, but this is not were and we can only record for what 
they are worth individual preferences. 


1. Bayle, in his ‘* Dictionnaire.” 

2. Said of the ‘‘Imitatio Christi” by Fontenelle. 
inclines to assign the authorship to Gerson. 

3. Collins’s ‘Ode to Evening,” Tennyson’s *‘ Tears, idle Tears,” 
Lamb’s ‘‘ Old Familiar. Faces.” Campion’s ‘‘ Rose-cheeked Laura, 
come,” Tennyson’s ‘‘ Come down, O Maid,” and Keble’s * Fill high 
the bowl” might each claim a place.” 

4. (1) The fisherman’s riddle: ‘‘ What we caught we left; what we 
failed to catch we took with us.” (2) The riddle of the Sphinx. 
(3) “The glory, jest, and riddle of the world,” Pope’s ‘* Essay on 
Man.” 

5. (1) “The Hohenlohe Memoirs,” Maitland’s ‘‘ Life of Leslie 
Stephen,” Letters and Memoirs of Lord Lytton.” ‘*I] Santo,” by 
Fogazzaro ; ‘* Les Obsédés,” par L. Frapié; *‘ The Old Country, by 
H. Newbolt. 

A prize of £1 is awarded to ‘‘Jos”; prizes of 5s. to ‘* Chien 
Lung,” ‘‘ Kirstan,” ‘‘ Aleph,” 1.0.0.” 


Modern opinion 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following German Hymn :— 


Schöner Himmelssaal, 
Vaterland der Frommen, 
Die aus grosser Qual 
Dieses Lebens kommen, 
Und von keiner Lust 

In dieser Welt gewusst ! 


Sey mir hochgegriisst ! 
Dich such’ ich vor allen, 
Weil ich 6d’ und wiist’ 
In der Welt muss wallen, 
Und von Kreuz und Pein 
Nie befreit kann sein. 


Deinetwegen bloss 

Trag’ ich diess mein Leiden, 
Diesen Herzensstoss 

Willig und mit Freuden ; 
Du versiissest mir 

Alle Holl’ allhier. 


Trag’ ich durch den Tod 
Nicht nach dir Verlangen, 
O in meiner Noth 
War’ ich langst vergangen ; 
Du bist, einzig du, 

` Nichts, sonst meine Ruh ! 


Hab’ ich noch nicht sehr 
Ursach,’ mich zu klagen, 
Ei, so thu’ noch mehr 
Plage zu den Plagen ; 

Denn du trägst, mein Heil, 
Doch das meiste Theil. 


Lass diess Leben mir 
Wohl versalzen werden, 
Dass ich mich nach dir 
Sehne von der Erden, 
Und den Tod bequem 
In die Arme nehm.’ 


Gott, du kennst vorhin 
Alles, was mich kränket, 
Und woran mein Sinn 
Tag und Nacht gedenket : 
Niemand weiss um mich Ewig, herrlich, reich 
Als nur du und ich. Und den Engeln gleich. 


Schöner Ilimmelssaal, 

Vaterland der Frommen, J 
Ende meiner Qual, 

Heiss mich zu dir kommen, 

Denn ich wiinsch’ allein 

Bald bei dir zu sein! 


O wie werd’ ich mich 
Dort an dir erquicken ! 
Du wirst mich, und ich 
Werde dich erblicken, 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 


| petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send reat 


names for publication. 


All competitions must reach the Office by February 16th, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.’ 


Those tn the First Class are entitled on application to 


| a copy of “ Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches.’" 


peas’ Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


THE DIRECT METHOD 
TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES. 


GERMAN FOR BEGINNERS: a Reader 


and Grammar on the Direct Method of Teaching German. 
By L. Harcourt. With numerous Illustrations. 
Parts. Part I., 1s. 6d. net. 


Part II., 2s. net. 


‘We can commend this beginner's book most heartily asa wise, simple, practical, 
and interesting one, worthy of introduction into schools where German is taught for 
use and enjoyment rather than show or cram."—ducational News. 


In Two 


FIRST FRENCH BOOK: According to 


the Direct Method. With 22 Illustrations. ls. net. 


SECOND FRENCH BOOK: According 


to the Direct Method. With 37 Illustrations. 1s. 6d. net. 
By D. Mackay, M.A., and F. J. Curtis, Ph.D. 


“A capital exposition of the principles of the reformers in modern language 
teaching. — The Journal of Education. 


“ Provides the most complete set of apparatus for the practice of the New Method 
that we have seen in a single text-book." —Guardian. 


‘* The book has been extremely well compiled, a more intelligently written book on 
the subject is not at present before the public.” 


EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


WHITTAKER & CO., 
2 White Hart Street, Paternoster Sq., London, E.C. 


THE NEW PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY: A Series of | 


Popular Essays on Physical and Chemical Subjects. By W. A. SHENSTONE, 
F.R.S., Senior Science Master in Clifton College. Large post 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 
Schoolmaster.—‘‘ In every way suitable for those whose knowledge of science is 
not very deep, but who are able to follow with intelligence a reasonably clear 
exposition. ‘lo such we cordially recommend the book, feeling sure they will no 
be disappointed with it.” 


New Volume of the “ HISTORICAL SERIES FOR BIBLE STUDENTS.” 


OUTLINES OF BIBLICAL HISTORY AND LITERA- 
TURE, from the Earliest Times to 200 A.D. By Frank KNIGHT 
Sanpers, Ph.D., D.D. Crown 8vo, 68. 

*.* These outlines enable the student to get at the Bible itself in a most helpful 
way, to realize vividly the story which it relates, supplements, or develops, and to 
appreciate the various stages in the gradual development of the Israel which became 
the world's religious teacher. 


RICHARD III.: his Life and Character. 


the Light of Recent Research. By Sir Clements R. Markuam, K.C.P., 
F.R.S. With a Portrait and Map. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

Pali Mall Gasette.—“‘ Sir Clements Markham’s brilliant and exhaustive vin- 
dication of the last of the Plantagenets.” 


Reviewed in 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


10TH THOUSAND. 


BOY & GIRL, 


Should They be 
Educated Together ? 


Cloth, 2/- net. 


By 
Paper, 1/-net. Evtiort E. Mitts & Epwarp§. TYLEE 

“ Has ever the problem of home 
education and of our Imperial 
organisation been better put ?”— 
Pall‘Mall Gazette. 

‘The freshness, intelligence, and actual charm of 
the American girl, so universally acknowledged, must 
be attributed not a little to this system of boy and girl 
education.” — Tribune. 

‘* Without a dull page." —Manchester Guardian. 


Oxford : ALDEN. London : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL. 


Digitized by 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


The Latest French Books. 
ARNOLD’S LECTURES FRANGAISES. 


Four vols. Books [. and II. Edited and Arranged by’ JETTA S. WoLrF. 
Books ITI. and IV. Edited and Arranged by M. A. GEROTHWOHL, Litt. D. 
Illustrated with Reproductions of Paintings by French Artists. Book I., 19. 3d. ; 
Books II., IIL., IV., 18. 6d. each. [Books L., IL., IH are ready. 

The i intention of this series is to supply choice extracts from French writers and 
poets either as a substitute for, or as a complement to, the reading of the prescribed 
texts. The variety of the sources whence the selections have been drawn should add 
both to their value as ‘“' unseens ” and to their interest as representative specimens 
of French style from ‘‘le grand sitcle’’ down to the present day. 


ARNOLD’S MODERN FRENCH BOOK. I. 


Edited by H. L. HUTTON, M.A., 
Chief Modern Languages Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 


viii + 198 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


ARNOLD’S MODERN FRENCH BOOK. Il. 


Edited by H. L. HUTTON, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
A Modern French Gpanmar in French for English Students. 


GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE A L’USAGE DES 
ANGLAIS. 


Par E. RENAULT, 
Ancien Etudiant a la Sorbonne; Bachelier de l'Enseignement spécial; 
Officier d Academie ; Assistant Lecturer at the University of Liverpool. 
viii + 353 pages. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


ARNOLD'S ADVANCED FRENCH SERIES. 


DE ANGLETERRE. 


Par Madame DE STAEL. 


Edited, with Historical Notes, Exercises in Translation, &c., by 
Ww. G. HARTOG, B.A., 
Lecturer in French at University College, London. 
xvi + 128 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


THE BRITANNIA 
HISTORICAL PICTURES. 


LIST OF THÐ SERIBS. 


The Building of Hadrian's Wall, The Spanish Armada. 

King Alfred’s First Sea Fight, Charles I. going to Execution. 

Harold’s Last Stand at Hastings. | The Landing of William of Orange. 

King John sealing Magna Carta. Wolfe scaling the Heights of 

Queen Philippa saves the Burgesses | Nelson at Trafalgar. - | Abraham. 
of Calais. Waterloo—The Struggle at 

The Wars of the Roses. Hougoumont. 


Send for the Illustrated Prospectus. 


The object of the Series has been primarily to provide a set of Pictures suitable 
for the decoration of the walls of home or school, while the system upon which 
the subjects have been selected enables them to be used to great advantage in 
Mia History, since each represents an episode in a series of great historical 
period 

The Artists are Mr. R. Caron Woopvittr and Mr., A. ForEsTIER, both of 
them well known to readers of the /d/ustrated London News and other "journals, 
and hoth to be relied upon for accuracy of detail. 

The Procese by which the Pictures have been reproduced is the beautiful 
Rembrandt Process, which has lately been brought to a point of faithfulness and 
excellence meriting the term perfection. 

Prices and Sizes.— The plates are printed on fine art plate paper, measuring 
32 by 24 inches, inclusive of an adequate margin. Each Picture is plate-marked, 
and can be framed without an extra mount. 

The price of each Picture is 28. 6d. net, or post free 28. 10d. 
The complete set of twelve plates in a handsome Portfolio, price 38@. net, or 
e Carriage free. 
The Portfolio can be obtained separately, price 78. 6d. net, or 86. 6d. 
carriage free. 

Framing.—The Pictures can be supplied framed and glazed. The Frames are of 
fumed oak, with gilt slips, strongly made and backed, with screw staples for 
hanging. Price of each Picture, ramed and glazed, 10@ 6d. net, carriage 
free to any railway station in the United Kingdom. 

A Prospectus containing reduced reproductions of all the Pictures is now ready, 
and will be forwarded post free on application. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 
LONDON: 41 & 48 MADDOX STRBEHT, BOND STREET W. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION. 


HE Annual General Mceting was held on January + and 5 

at Durham University, on the invitation of the Warden 

and Senate. On the previous evening there was an informal 

reception of members in the Castle Common Room, and a 

lecture on “South Africa,” with lantern slides from original 

photographs, was delivered in the Hall by Mr. Harold 
Atkinson. 

Before the Conference there was a meeting for official 
business. The Hon. Secretary, Mr. BRIGSTOCKE, reported a 
steady increase in numbers, which had nearly doubled since 
1901, and now stood at 652. Steps had been taken to secure 
co-operation with both the Classical Association and the 
recently founded English Association. The HoN. TREASURER 
stated that the balance-sheet for the year was satisfactory, in 
spite of the extraordinary expenditure incurred in connexion 
with the visit of the French Professors. The question as to 
the possibility of reducing the subscription was referred to the 
Committee. Prof. RIPPMANN, the editor of Modern Lan- 
guage Teaching, in the absence of Prof. Robertson, the editor 
of the Modern Language Quarterly, reported on the publica- 
tions of the Association. The vacancies caused by the retire- 
ment of Dr. Edwards and Mr. Milner Barry, as sub-editors, 
had been filled by Miss Purdie and Mr. Allpress. The dis- 
cussion started by Mr. Kirkman had flagged, but the general 
articles had increased in interest. A desire was expressed 
that more space should be given to reviews and notices of 
school books. 

It was announced that Mr. F. Storr had been appointed 
President for 1907, and that the next Annual Meeting would be 
held at Oxford. 


At II a.m. the Conference was opened by an address of welcome 
by the DEAN OF DURHAM, Warden of the University. He said : 
I doubt whether in welcoming you here to-day to hold your Con- 
ference in this modern University I should address you in the ancient 
tongue of Englishmen or in the new-fashioned language of Esperanto. 
But there can be no such doubt in your own minds ; for, if Esperanto 
came into gencral use, there would be no occasion for such a gathering 
as this. The common coin of daily and unromantic communication 
would then have superseded all your endeavours to teach the several 
local idioms of the European world. I do not know how it looks to 
others, but to me Esperanto seems in its vocabulary and grammar 
a miracle of simplicity; and its enthusiasts, not without some justice, 
proclaim that it will be the bond of union between all lands and 
advance among nations the Christian message of peace and good will. 
These prophecies may be but passing dreams ; and, in any case, you 
are not met to study the prospect of your demise through the triumph 
of a conventional language which claims to make all education inexisting 
languages unnecessary. You are met to confer on the right and the 
wrong ways of making the studyof French and German an integral part 
of modern education ; not a mere by-play stuck at chance hours in 
the established and antiquated system of teaching ‘‘classics,”’ as they 
are called. We have too long been enthralled by the superstition that 
languages are worthless till they are dead—like pheasants, not fit for 
consumption till they are somewhat high. For Ciceronian prose and 
Greek verse the praise of the world has sounded for centuries. We 
have heeded too well the Floratian tag : 


“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures 
Quam quae sunt oculis submissa fidelibus.” 


Latin has been taught as if it had never been a spoken language, and 
not one school-boy in a hundred was aware of the fact that there were 
two forms of Latin, differing as widely as the English of the pulpit and 
the platform differs from the English of the home and the market-place. 
The aim of the modern language teachers is to bring the pupil into 
touch with the common life and genius of a foreign nation. To effect this 
they saw that to begin with grammar was to begin at the wrong end; 

and they were carrying the war into the enemy’s camp and showing the 
classicists the right way to set about teaching Latin and Greek. Yet 
I think there is some danger that the reaction may carry you too far 
and lead you to be content with the mere ear knowledge. I may 
illustrate my meaning by a personal experience. Some thirty years ago 
[ undertook for the Clarendon Press a volume of Ranke’s ‘ History of 
the Seventeenth Century.” I was staying at the time in Denmark, and 
my hostess was a lady to whom German was as familiar as her mother 
congue. But when I applied to her she was wholly unable to elucidate 
my difficulties. She knew only the language of social intercourse. 
This is a danger not confined to modern languages. All types of 
education have a tendency to close up the human intelligence by en- 
couraging memory and damping, down, imagination, observation, and 
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the reasoning power. Memory is the one danger of learning. How 
can you best break through the pedagogic use of centuries? How can 
you persuade your patrons—the parents—to try a new and more 
excellent way? I would have you sharpen your weapons, not with the 
screech of a rasping file or with a keen-edged knife, useful only to 
wound, but with the kindly sympathy of kindred spirits. I welcome 
you to our hill of strength, this ancient Norman castle now converted 
to new academic uses, a fitting field for such discussions. 

Mr. BENSON: I beg to thank you, Sir, in the name of our Associa- 
tion, for your most interesting and suggestive address, for the cordial 
and generous welcome which this famous and active University extends 
to us to-day, and, further, for the kindly and courteous hospitality 
afforded tous. I know well how freely you have sacrificed your own 
personal convenience in being present on this occasion. I will only 
say that we shall bear in mind your weighty words, and conduct our de- 
liberations in the spirit which you have indicated. Your words, Sir, are 
valued as coming not only from the offcial Head of this University, if I 
may venture to say so, but from one who enjoys a singular reputation 
for a combination of sound learning and liberal principles, a prestige 
sustained through a long and honourable life of devoted labour and 
eminent public spirit. I beg, Sir, to tender you the grateful thanks of 
our Association, coupled with a sincere hope that you may long be 
spared to preside over the fortunes of your famous University and your 
dignified and venerable Cathedral Church. 

The PRESIDENT then delivered his address, which will be found 
in the body of the number. 

Mr. STORR proposed a vote of thanks to the President for his 
vigorous and outspoken address. If in that assembly he might indulge 
in a classical allusion, their President recalled to his mind the young 
Marcellus of the Sixth Aeneid, of whom the Fates granted to mortals 
but a fleeting vision. But the parallel could not be pressed ; for, though 
other occupations had prevented Mr. Benson during his year of office 
from presiding at their councils, yet he had shown his full sympathy 
with the aims of the Association, and would, he was convinced, con- 
tinue to lend them his aid and advocacy. In particular he hoped that 
when Mr. Benson’s great work was off his hands he would himself 
undertake the much needed guide to modern literature of which he had 
spoken, and do for French and German what Mr. Mackail had done 
for Latin. Canon KYNASTON seconded the vote, which was carried by 
acclamation. 

A Shakespearian Problem. 

Prof. FIEDLER brought forward a new and singular piece of evidence 
which, in his opinion, gave the deth-blow to the theory first advanced 
by John Holt, then elaborated by R. Garnett, and accepted as certain 
by G. Brandes, viz., that ‘“ The Tempest” was a play composed to 
order to celebrate the nuptials of Elizabeth the daughter of James I. 
and the Prince Elector Frederick. Having shown on what slight 
foundations Dr. Garnett’s theory rested, Prof. Fiedler exhibited a rare 
volume that he had picked up on a Birmingham bookstall, which, 
though only negative evidence, was sutticient to disprove it. It was 
entitled ‘* The Curious Traveller,” being a collection of very remark- 
able voyages, travels, &c., and the imprint was 1741. There was no 
copy of it either in the British Museum or at Oxford or Cambridge. 
Among its contents was a long letter by an English traveller, written 
from Hamburg, incorporating a translation of a diary kept by one of 
the followers of the Prince Palatine, who accompanied the Prince from 
Heidelberg to London. The diary describes minutely the marriage 
itself and all the preceding ceremonies; but there is not a word of 
“The Tempest,” though two masques, one by Beaumont and 
Fletcher and the other by Bacon, can be clearly identified by the 
description. The Prince Palatine arrived in England October 22, and 
his suit prospered. The Prince of Wales died November 6, and was 
buried December 7. Could the King have commissioned a play in the 
interval? If Dr. Garnett’s theory is right, the play must have been 
written, rehearsed, and staged in six or seven weeks. The diary, both in 
its minuteness and its foreign idioms, bears the stamp of genuineness. 


Modern Languages in Civil Service Examinations. 


The debate was opened by Mr. A. SOMERVILLE (Eton). The subject 
interested not only those who, like himself, were engaged in preparing for 
examinations, but all teachers, by reason of the indirect intluence on 
curricula and teaching. He had always been in favour of making the 
Association as catholic as possible : it should welcome all teachers and 
embrace all methods. On general principle he should like to see 
affirmed that the teaching of modern languages should be directed not 
only to the acquiring of a certain vocabulary and colloquial fluency, but 
to getting insight into the thought and genius of the language. W. 
Hazlitt, in his essay '* Advice to a Schoolboy,” recommends French 
hecause *‘ you may find it of use in the commerce of life.” And the other 
day he had been astounded to hear Lord Avebury state that no one 
could be pronounced thoroughly educated who did not possess Greek, 
Latin, modern languages, and a grounding of science. Against both these 
views he protested. French must, in the Warden’s words, include the 
commerce of the market-place; but it must not end there. French 
‘nd German should be vehicles of education ; they should include a 
knowledge of the matter, as well as of the words. There had of late 


been a great improvement in the Civil Service papers, thanks mainly to 
the representations made by this Association and also to the growing 
intelligence of examinees. He would confine his remarks to the Army 
examinations, with which he was best acquainted. In the translation 
from French to English two passages were set, one descriptive, 
generally from a modern novel, and one critical. Here he should like 
to see more encuuragement given to reading the best French literature. 
Nothing was set from the great authors. In the second paper of 
English into French there was now free composition, generally a letter 
on a given topic; but he desired to see a choice of passages to be 
turned into French, one easy, the other harder, carrying higher 
marks. The abolition of dictation at the last examination was a 
very doubtful move. He should like to see a third paper, which would 
test the candidate's knowledge of the history and geography of the 
country. He proposed, with the Chairman’s leave, to move a resolu- 
tion that all public examinations should encourage real education, and 
not mere knowledge of the language apart from the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN suggested that the resolution sbould not be put 
unless it was likely to be carried by a preponderating majority, and it 
Was In consequence withdrawn. 

Prof. RivpMANN, in reference to Mr. Somerville’s last suggestion, 
hoped that, if history and geography were added to the subjects, better 
papers would be set than in the Sandhurst examination in German, 
where the one history question was: ‘‘ Trace the relations during the 
last forty years between Prussia and Wiirtemberg.”” He had for the 
last fifteen years been engaged in preparing candidates for the Home 
and Indian Civil Service examinations, and the successes they had won 
had been in spite of the badness of the papers. A foreign language was 
despatched in two papers of three hours each. The morning paper in 
French or German consisted of three passages of unseen, two for com- 
position, and an essay. Mecould not himself do the paper in less than 
tive hours. In the afternoon paper there was no syllabus to guide the 
candidate as to what would be set. True, there were alternative 
questions ; but this cut both ways. It gave the candidate a choice, but 
it revealed the incompetence of the examiner. The questions were not 
of equivalent difhculty. One examiner had told him that he marked 
the harder questions higher to reward the candidate’s pluck in tackling 
them. Without any indication that the papers would be so marked 
this was obviously unfair. One year there were three questions on 
French prosody, the next year none at all. For three years in suc- 
cession there had been a question on the epic poetry of Old French. 
Last year a compulsory question in French was: ‘* Trace the influence 
of French epic poetry on the epic poetry of France, Germany, and 
Italy.” Some of the papers set were abominable. The examiners were 
a very mixed lot. Otten they revealed their own ignorance, as by such 
spelling as ‘*Chateaubriant.” Two things were needed to make this 
examination satisfactory—tirst, something of a program or syllabus ; 
secondly, by a board of moderators. 

Mr. Savory (Goldsmiths’ Institute) wished to raise only one point. 
Both the previous speakers had assumed the necessity of setung English 
to be translated into French or German. He himself held that free 
composition was the only satisfactory test. He had lately looked over 
some two thousand scripts, and among them there were only three 
versions that could pass as tolerable French. On the other hand, he 
had this year examined the English essays of French boys in the Lycée 
Condorcet. The subject set was ‘* Real Hervism”; and the essays 
were admirable performances. 

Mr. STORR considered that free composition was not by itself an. 
adequate test. The number of subjects that could be fairly set was 
very limited, and it was very hard to balk the crammer. The versions. 
done by schoolboys were doubtless, as Mr. Savory had found, generally 
bad ; but there were degrees of badness between which it was not 
difhcult to discriminate, and a boy who could not put into French a 
simple piece of English prose on some familiar subject could not be said 
to know the language. His experience at the Scotch Department fully 
bore out what Prof. Rippmann had said as to the necessity of moderators. 
They were needed to regulate the standard of the papers set and to- 
eliminate the personal equation in marking. 

Mr. Eve said that the Oxford and Cambridge authorities were doing 
their best to encourage internal examinations, which were far more 
satisfactory than external. For viva voce they set certain chapters of 
the reading book to form the topic of the conversation. For this 
part of the work examiners should go in pairs. In examining for the 
Cambridge Locals Mrs. Eve had accompanied him, and, if he 
frightened the girls, she cut in and put them at their ease. One ad- 
vantage of set composition was it was far easier to compare perform- 
ances than in the case of essays. 

Mr. KIKKMAN held that in any case set and free composition should 
not be given as alternatives: they were disparate and could not be 
compared. He wholly differed from Mr. Somerville as to the object 
of language teaching : it was not to teach to think, but to gain skill. 
It was analogous to teaching the piano. 


English and Dutch in South Africa, 


Mr. Haroip W. ATKINSON, late Headé Master of the Pretoria 
Boys’ High School, read a paper zon) ‘The English “and Dutch 
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Languages in South Africa.” He treated the subject in its political, 
educational, and philological aspects. The war, he said, had had a 
remarkable double effect. It had intensified the determination of the 
Dutch not to lose their own language, and at the same time, the number 
of children learning English had enormously increased. The number 
of pupils in the present English Government schools was treble or 
quadruple the number that attended the State school under the Dutch 
régime. Yet at the present time in Dutch-speaking centres, though 
English was the language inside the schools, Dutch was the language 
outside of them. After examining a few of the linguistic contortions of 
South Africa Mr. Atkinson described the whole asa sort of Anglo- 
Taalo-Nativo-multilingual illiteracy—with the concomitant fatal con- 
viction in the illiterate mind that the speaker knows several languages. 
At any rate, the conditions were not favourable to the teaching of 
good English. Still, the pupils in the Government schools were 
becoming more <Anglicized, and there was a tendency for English to 
take the place of Taal in the playground. 


In what Order should Foreign Languages be studied ? 


Mr. STORR apologized for not having written a paper on this 
weighty subject to read to the meeting. He had learnt only that 
morning from the President that, in consequence of the absence of Dr. 
Fry and Prof. Sonnenschein, it would fall to him to open the debate. 
At the York meeting of the British Association he had heard the latest 
theory of the classical head master propounded by Mr. Lyttelton, AN 
utilitarian considerations were to be rejected as foreign to the ideal of 
a liberal education, and the curriculum was to be settled on a purely 
scientific or psychological basis. Languages all exercised to some 
extent the same facilities, but this was less the case if they were taught 
in different ways and with different aims. Latin should continue to be 
taught as it now is, by grammar drill as a mental gymnastic, to train 
“ first the memory, then reason, then perhaps composition.” French, 
on the other hand, should be taught by the modern method—that is, 
by constant appeal to the ear. So taught it was useful in ‘* training 
good pronunciation and in saving the English vowel sounds from 
degradation.” Lastly, Greek gave what both Latin and French failed 
to give—a literature quite ideal for the young human being. English 
was added apparently as an afterthought. ‘‘ The use to be made of 
English up to fourteen is twofold —first, to learn good ballads by heart ; 
secondly, as a means of comparative analysis, the language selected by 
way of contrast being either French or Latin.” Analysis of English by 
itself was ruled out of court. Dean Welldon, addressing the Classical 
Association at Manchester, was even more conservative. According to 
him, the educational supremacy of the classics remained unassailed, 
and (in opposition to Mr. Lyttelton) it was futile to attempt to teach 
French pronunciation in a public school. In fact, he endorsed the 
opinion expressed by Dr. Arnold ‘tis sixty years since. Assuredly the 
Modern Language Association would not look to the head masters for 
light and leading. The head masters were like the Bourbons—they 
had learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. Mr. Lyttelton still held the 
Ptolemaic theory of distinct faculuies, and Dean Welldon was not aware 
that at Harrow, no less than at Rugby, boys are taught to pronounce 
French and to speak it with a pure accent. A more hopeful basis for 
determining the order of study was to be found in the provisional 
resolutions passed by a committee representing the Modern Language 
Association, the Classical Association, and the Assistant Masters. 
In them a sound basis of English was premised: then French 
was to be begun at the age of cleven, and Latin (or German) 
after an interval of two years. He himself should be inclined 
to go further, and, as in the Frankfurt system, to postpone the 
commencement of Latin till the age of twelve or thirteen, ‚Up to that 
age English should form the basis of linguistic study. By English he 
Meant something very different from what Mr. Lyttelton intended. 
Grammar in the first stage should not be comparative (that violated 
the rule of one thing at a time), but the child should be taught to 
analyse an English sentence before he began a foreign language. In the 
same way he should learn the phonetics of his own tongue, not English 
vowel sounds through the medium of French. Add to these elocution, 
the art of reading aloud ; literature, the perusal of English classics 
fitted for his age (better surely than the ‘* Anabasis” and ‘‘ Scholast- 
icos ”) so as to understand and enjoy them; and composition, first 
oral, as in France, and then reproduction of a story or materials sup- 
plied. Here surely were materials enough to occupy a boy up to the 
age of twelve. The Report of the Committee made no mention of 
Greek, and he did not intend to embark on that thorny subject. He 
would only observe in passing that he did not believe that the average 
boy would profit by a perfunctory study of Greek for two years. The 
one point he would press home was that at any cost the overweighted 
linguistic curriculum must be lightened. He had known a school where 
the sixth form were being taught simultaneously (including English) 
six languages. At the risk of being branded as an apostate, he would 
far sooner see the ancient solitary reign of the classics restored than 
that the average public-school boy should be learning at the same 
time Latin, Greek, French, German—and no English. 

Mr. FRANK FLETCHER (Marlborough) said that Mr. Storr had 
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promised him to be provocative, but he was not going to take up 
the challenge thrown down to head masters. He had come as a 
simple learner, in the hope that their deliberations might lead to some 
agreement as to a reasonable curriculum for the kind of schools with 
which he was connected. Simplitication and systematization were the 
need of the hour. As to the order in which French and German 
should be taught, he suspended judgment. The arguments for putting 
either first seemed to him very evenly balanced, but anything was 
better than the present higgledy-piggledy. He did not think they 
could afford to devote the whole time up to twelve to English. By the 
Frankfurt system French was begun at nine, Latin at twelve, and 
Greek at fourteen. He had investigated the system on the spot dur- 
ing his last summer holidays. Ilis impression was that it had worked 
well in the best schools, but it was by no means universally accepted 
in Germany ; in fact, the majority of the schools were against it. He 
did not think it would work in England asa general system. It de- 
manded, if education was be carried on to the University, a very severe 
amount of pressure both on teacher: and pupil at a certain stage— 
picked boys, thorcughly capable teachers, and uninterrupted study. 
tle was told that a boy absent three or four weeks could never make 
up the lost ground. On the other hand, he had seen in certain schools 
under favourable circumstances very satisfactory results in French, 
Latin, and English. lis impression had been that better results 
would have been attained had Latin and Greek been begun a year 


sooner. The whole German curriculum was based on a thorough 
concentration on German with elaborate analytic teaching. He ques- 
tioned whether English lent itself to the same treatment. German, 


with its cases and declensions, was a far hetter preparation for the study 
of a foreign tongue than English. So far we had found a substitute 
for this discipline in Latin. We certainly could not find it in French. 
Could we find it in English? He asked the question and did net 
pretend to answer it. He was there as an inquirer and learner. 
Head masters were not ina position to make changes. They had to 
make the best of boys as sent to them. They were bound on the 
one side by the preparatory schools, and on the other by the Uni- 
versities. 

The PRESIDENT at this point read a letter that he had received from 
Prof. POoSTGATE. The onlyLatin Prof. Postgate would desire to see taught 
in schools was what he might describe as the Latin of the future— 
Latin simplified by the elimination of the non-essential in accidence, 
whose relation to modern languages would no longer be concealed by a 
barbarous pronunciation. Such Latin should be taught before, or 
part passu with, French. It was false economy to postpone Latin to 
an age when the linguistic faculty was less pliant. 

Mr. Eve still clung to an old chimera that he had long cherished-- 
German and Greek instead of French and Latin. One step towards 
its realization would be taken if the first foreign language taught were 
German. The claims of German over French were many—the cases, 
as Mr. Fletcher pointed out, its greater attinity to English in sounds 
and idioms, the superior choice of reading books that it ottered. For 
instance, there was nothing in French poctry that for this purpose 
could compare with Schiller’s ballads. Ie would begin with Erg- 
lish taught in a practical way ; then German, through which language 
he would teach the elements of analysis; and, as the third language, 
French or Latin—for cheice, Latin. 

Prof. RIPPMANN said that one consideration so far neglected in the 
debate was the great variety of secondary schools. Head masters 
could not, as Mr. Fletcher desired to do, disclaim their responsibility. 
They could by their entrance examinations determine the materials 
sentthem. One of the most hopeful signs of the times was growth of 
municipal schools for the lower middle classes. The average of teach- 
ing in these was far superior to that in the great public schools. 
The curriculum of these schools was influenced by the large number 
of scholars who enter them from the elementary schools at twelve, 
knowing no foreign language. He did not believe that English was 
so poor in linguistic training as was sometimes made out. It was far 
better than the Latin of the public schools, if he might judge it by the 
papers set—mere tests of memory, some of them a perfect scandal. 
The best linguistic teaching he had seen as an Inspector was in girls’ 
schools. The point he would urge was that it was futile to legislate 
for schools in general. As to Mr. Eve’s plan, he feared that since 
the South African war there was no chance of convincing the English 
nation that German was the best language for them. French polish 
they would have, even if it were more of French and less of polish. 
Ten, he held, was the earliest age at which it was advisable to begin 
a foreign tongue. After French German should be the second lan- 
guage for girls. For municipal schools it was hopeless to attempt 
more than one foreign language. Ile had been reluctantly compelled 
to advise the abandonment of German when he found that two 
half hours a week was the maximum time that could be allotted to 
it. In any case, there should be the beginning of two languages pars 
passu. 

Mr. SOMERVILLE said it was satisfactory to find both the Modern 
Language and the Classical Associations, both Eton and Marlborough, 
agreed that something must be done to remedy the present linguistic 
Babel. Even at Eton a new experiment _was, being tried. He 
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had been delighted the other day at the United Service Institu- 
tion to hear Lord Ellenborough, in the breezy language of a sailor, 
call classics ‘* the barnacles of modern education,” and propose to make 
it an offence under the Cruelty to Animals Act to teach any child 
Latin under the age of nine, or Greek under the age of twelve. The 
key of the position was the entrance examination to public schools, and 
the reform must begin there. 

Mr. SAvory denied that it was any longer an open question whether 
French or Latin should come first. On this point there had been no 
dispute among the representatives of the three Associations. Younger 
children could acquire French sounds with ease. Miss Partington 
taught her children in the Queen’s College School to pronounce French 
in a way that he could never hope to attain with his cockney pupils of 
nineteen or twenty. 

Mr. BRIDGE held that French was worthy to be taught for its own 
sake, not because it was the fashion. It was not ‘‘ French polish” 
that was wanted, but French lucidity, precision, literary form, and 
grace, as exemplified in the great French authors. Of German solidity 
and uncouthness we had enough ourselves. The great majority of 
pupils leave our secondary schools at fifteen or sixteen. Ought more 
than one foreign language to be taught to them? If Latin were post- 
poned till twelve, the question of co-ordination would be solved. 

Mr. COUNSELL (Sevenoaks) thought it a waste of time to discuss the 
question of order. Let them not haggle over the order of going, but 
see that one language went at once. Only get the head masters to 
knock out Greek from their entrance examinations. 

Mr. ATKINSON advocated two sets of schools as in Germany—one 
with French and Latin, and the other with French and German. 

Mr. Lirscomr (Bolton) said he was obliged to make all his boys 
learn Latin, because some of them would be proceeding to the Uni- 
versity, and it was not possible at an early stage to differentiate. 
His chief difficulty was that boys entered at thirteen or fourteen know- 
ing no foreign language. 

Mr. KIRKMAN doubted whether Mr. Fletcher was correct in saying 
that starting Latin later led to overpressure. If we attempted to teach 
prose composition or verse composition, it might be so. As to the 
classics being a superior instrument of mental discipline, he was utterly 
sceptical. 


SATURDAY. 


The meeting was opened by the Rev. H. ELLersHaw, who read a 
paper on *“ Drayton,” illustrated by apt and well delivered quotations. 


An Apology for Translation. 


Mr. A. G. LATHAM read a paper entitled ‘‘ Shall we abandon 
Translation?” Tle frankly admitted that in this matter he was a con- 
servative, and he ventured tu differ from Prof. Viëtor, who in Afodern 
Language Teaching had answered Mr. Kirkman’s question How 
shall we get rid of howlers? by a categorical ‘‘Away with transla- 
tion!”? These howlers did not prove that the method was had, but 
either that the pupil had failed to learn or that the standard of examin- 
ation was too high for him. The boy in tackling an unseen was 
pursuing the same method as the Egyptologist or Assyriologist, and his 
howlers found a parallel in the wild shots of early decipherers of 
hieroglyphics. Howlers were not confined to language examinations. 
Could it be shown that this was the normal result of translation, the 
case would be different. The case against translation rested on other 
grounds and was urged by what might be called the watertight com- 
partment school of modern language teachers. These held that the 
foreign language must be learnt fer se; that any reference to or com- 
parison with the mother tongue exercised a warping strain. Their 
ideal might be summed up in the formula ‘power to think in the 
foreign tongue.” Such isolation was not feasible, nor, in his opinion, 
desirable. He would refer toa personal experience. After a prolonged 
residence abroad, during which he had studiously avoided the use of 
English, he was horrified, on his return home, that he had Icst to quite an 
alarming extent the idiomatic use of his mother tongue. His speech 
lacked life and colour—he had ‘*‘ the gout in his wits.” ‘* Thinking ina 
foreign tongue” was an ambiguous phrase. The lowest stage was 
when in the everyday incidents of life the foreign word or phrase 
leaps to the lips—when you touch a hot poker and exclaim “Aie!” 
in place of an English monosyllable. This could hardly be called 
thinking. He doubted whether any one could to good effect think 
in more than one language at any given period—that which happened 
to be duminant for the time being. But there was another sense 
in which we may be said to think in a foreign language—if we can 
read with perfect comprehension the masterpieces of its literature, 
and think not our own thoughts, but the thougnts of the author. 
This power seemed to him at the same time the most universally 
valuable and the most certainly attainable. The practical con- 
clusion that he drew was that we must frankly accept as a fact 
the warping strain of the mother tongue and seek to counteract 
it by putting in counter-stays—z.e., by deliberately contrasting and 
comparing the two languages at every point, by teaching the 
new language not as an independent entity, but in its relation of 


agreement with, and difference from, the mother tongue. This 
necessarily implies some form of translation r/o the new tongue. 
The three kinds of thinking in a foreign tongue corresponded ap- 
proximately with conversation, original composition, and the reading of 
texts. Conversation was largely mechanical and depended on un- 
remitting practice. In school it was only imperfectly attainable. Com- 
position had less practical utility ; but it was valuable as an intellectual 
exercise, and this value was independent} of the degree of perfection 
attained. Comprehension of a foreign literature was both more perfectly 
attainable and more worth attaining. No teacher would in theory 
exclude any one of these three parts. The difference lay in the com- 
parative importance assigned to each. He regarded the third as the 
most important, the first and second as chiefly important as ancillary 
to it. He should hesitate to approach the third only through the 
avenue of the first and second, lest that avenue should prove so long 
as never to reach the goalatall. In composition he advocated imitative 
translation based on the reader, which in the earlier stages should be 
specially composed with this object in view. As for translation from 
the foreign tongue, he would adhere to the traditional method, but 
with more carefully graduated texts. He preferred the dictionary to 
special vocabularies. Easy books should at the same time be read 
without the intervention of translation. llie repudiated what he 
believed to be a narrow and unworthy argument that it was not the 
business of the modern language master to teach English. There 
were strong psychological grounds for the method he had advocated. 
A language taught on the watertight compartment system is associated 
with nothing but itself, and will remain fresh only so long as it is in 
constant use. Taught on the comparative system it is associated with 
the mother tongue, and the dim memories can be revived through this 
medium. It has been bitten into the mind by what the dyers call a 
“mordant.” It was not wise to break altogether with the long 
tradition of classical teaching. A lesson might be learnt from the 
similar battle that was waged over Latin. Latin was at one time 
taught, or attempted to be taught, all over Europe as a living lan- 
guage. As far back as 1430 this custom was assailed in France by 
Maturin Cordier as injurious alike to the study of Latin and of French. 
The battle was not won till the time of Rollin, the first writer on 
pedagogics who made French, and not Latin, the medium of his 
didactics and argued against the practice of using Latin as a medium 
for the teaching of Latin. Conversational Latin perished, and the 
moral for us modern language teachers is to beware of extremes for 
fear of provoking a reaction. 


Spelling Reform. 


Prof. RIpPMANN said we were brimming over with reforms. This 
implied that teachers were conscious of their own, or at least of one 
another’s, infirmities, and believed that no ideal could be reached. This 
ideal was in Janguage a perfect instrument for the expression of thought, 
a medium that did not divert the attention from the matter to the 
manner. In England there were two kinds of speech—that of the 
South and that of the North. Dr. Lloyd had written down the ideal 
speech of the North, but it was a language that no one used. Wecame 
to the conclusion that our own speech—that of the professional class— 
was the ideal speech, but here too the language used in a public address 
differed from that of ordinary conversation. Standard speech might be 
detined as the ordinary speech of cducated men of well balanced 
character. Many words were merely book words, such as ‘* pedagogy,” 
which he always avoided pronouncing. The professional teacher of 
elocution was a quack and a charlatan. He knew nothing of the 
science of production of speech, and he taught the traditional pronun- 
ciation of three generations ago. Head masters were quite as bad : 
they talked of learning French to prevent the deterioration of English 
vowel sounds. He recommended the author of this egregious 
remark to read Jespersen’s ‘6 Progress in Language.”’ Correct spell- 
ing ignored these changes. Signs lagged behind sounds, as in 
‘* Wednesday,” ‘listen,’ ‘Soften,’ ‘‘handkerchief.” The idea that 
spelling should indicate etymology originated in I*rance of the four- 
teenth century, when translations were made from the Latin. In England 
Anglo-Norman scribes, imperfectly acquainted with the language, 
wrote down our English for us. The adoption of phonetic spelling 
would not only effect a vast saving of time and trouble, but it would 
set up a correct standard of speech, and, further, it would afford a far 
better ear-training than was now possible and facilitate the learning 
of foreign languages. English would stand a far better chance of 
becoming a universal world-language. The argument that it would 
look queer could hardly be taken seriously. The argument that sounds 
change was more serious, but the reformed spelling need not be stereo- 
typed ; and one incidental advantage was that we should be conscious 
of the change. ‘‘ Etymology would be obscured.” Not for the philo- 
logist ; and for the vulgar the knowledge that Anale and knave were 
the same word was on a par with the miscellaneous information 
supplied by 77%¢-Azts. President Roosevelt's list of reformed spellings 
was an absurd piece of tinkering legislation. 


Votes of thanks to the President and to the authorities of Durham 
University concluded the proceedings. 
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THE HEAD MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


HE Annual General Meeting was held at the Guildhall on 
January 10 and 11. The Lord Mayor attended in state. Mr. 
EASTERBROOK, the outgoing President, introduced Dr. G. H. 


KENDALL, who delivered his Presidential Address as follows :— 


Lehrfreihett. 


At this season of the year the air was thick with educational con- 
ferences. The modern schoolmaster was prefigured by the Odysseus 
of Homer: ‘When he uttered his great voice from his chest, and 
words like unto the snowflakes of winter, then could no mortal man 
vie with Odysseus.” In the conflict of studies, when each expert was 
pressing the claims of his own study, they were in danger of being 
snowed up, and to prevent this catastrophe Universities and Boards— 
of Education and otherwise—were clearing little passages and ordering 
head masters to walk therein. Uniformity was the lion in the path. 
If education was forced into a single groove, the best, the brightest, 
the most favoured would assuredly be sacrificed to the exigencies and 
limitations of the mass. In education ‘‘the remnant ” mattered most ; 
the preservation of aristocracies was indispensable. Education had 
ever struck roots downwards, and the elementary school needed the 
University even more than the University needed the elementary 
school. The alternative was frankly to recognize variety, not uni- 
formity, as the ideal. In England we had gone to work on the usual 
English lines, creating organs of administration and leaving things— 
the pessimist would say to muddle through, the optimist to work out 
their own salvation. Recently we had destroyed School Boards— 
the only public bodies who had gained some experience and know- 
ledge of education—and entrusted our schools to the bodies that 
managed our highways, asylums, and police. The outlook was likely to 
be average and external; quantity would count for more than quality, 
the visible and the material more than the invisible and the spiritual. 
The correction was to be found in educational conferences. The 
voice of the teacher must be heard on matters of education. The 
County Councillor, with very rare exceptions, knew nothing of the 
minds of the young, of the educational value of school subjects. In 
the field of secondary education for boys this Association was far the 
most comprehensive : it covered the whole field of schools under public or 
corporate control. Their aim was not particular or sectional. They came 
not to dictate, but to learn, to acquaint themselves with the companion 
interests with which their daily work gave them no touch. The Register 
best illustrated his contention. Experience had shown, what common 
sense might have anticipated, that no mechanical lists or rules would 
sutfice for its compilation. Distinctions of head teachers or assistant, of 
elementary or secondary, of graduate and non-graduate, were certain 
to break down ina country where neither unity nor co-ordination had 
obtained in any of these matters, The work must be begun and carried 
on by those who through living experience were intimate with all 
the intricacies of qualification and of practice, and who could com- 
mand the confidence of the profession at large. He, therefore, 
welcomed the prospect of a Council representative of the teaching 
profession, and he hoped that such a Council would in time become an 
ultimate Court of Appeal. Every profession had different standards of 
working efficiency, and each could carry its own percentage of in- 
efficients. In the teaching profession the allowable margin for 
inetliciency was small and ‘‘ passengers” must be few. Only on 
that assumption could they base just claims for liberty of action and of 
utterance, for that Leh7fretheit which should be within the charter of 
the elementary teacher no less than of the University professor. The 
rock on which the latest Education Bill was shattered was the determ- 
ination to fetter the freedom of the teacher by exclusive and pro- 
hibitive restraints. Conceive them applied to the secondary school, 
and an Arnold or a Thring would on the next day have sent in 
their resignations. 

Teachers’ Register. 


On the motion of Dr. McCCLuRE (Mill Hill) the meeting recorded 
its hearty agreement with the amendment to Clause 25 of the Education 
Bill carried iu the House of Lords on the motion of Lord Monkswell, 
which amendment provided for the constitution of a Registration 
Council, representative of the teaching profession, and for a Register 
which ‘‘shall contain the names and addresses of all registered teachers 
in alphabetical order in one column, together with the date of their 
registration, and such further statement as regards their attainments, 
training, and experience as the Council may from time to time determ- 
ine that it is desirable to set forth.” Dr. MCCLURE gave an account 
of the private negotiations which had resulted in this amendment, and 
requested that this part of the proceedings should not be reported in the 
press. 

Mr. Woop (Darlington) suggested the addition to the resolution of a 
rider directing the Council to give its early attention to the matter. 

The rider was adopted. 

Mr. PATON (Manchester) moved the following resolutions :— 

(1) ‘* That, for the purpose of ‘ training’ as specified in Lord 
Monkswell’s amendment, this Association is of opinion that, 


as a substitute for attendance at a day or resident training college, 
work in‘a secondary school recognized for the purpose, under the 
personal supervision of the head master or a master of method, be 
allowed.” 

(2) ‘* That in a new Register provision should be made both for 
adequate training and for a period of probation in actual school 
work,” 

The official announcement of the discontinuance of the Register had 
come as a rude shock to the University training centres. The pre- 
judice against training of secondary teachers—or, rather, their lack of 
faith in training—was due in part to the fact that most of them were 
themselves untrained, but more to the mistakes that, as was natural, 
secondary training had made at starting. The training colleges had 
attracted the feebler aspirants to the profession, and had turned out 
some flagrant examples of what a teacher should not be. Training was 
still in the experimental stage. The finest morality was for a man to 
know his own business; yet, as things stood, there were actually men 
reckoned efficient teachers because they could keep discipline, though, 
like Carlyle’s carpenter, they broke every law of the Decalogue with 
every stroke of their hand. His resolution implied both an academic 
and a practical side ; but for the English schoolmaster the former was 
more to be insisted on. He needed teaching how to use his tools, 
something about the growing minds with which he would have to deal, 
something about comparative systems and what was being done abroad. 
This teaching, in his opinion, could only be given effectively at a 
University or a University centre. The practical side should be con- 
current withthe academic. There could be no better discipline for the 
secondary student than to turn him into a primary school. If he could 
deal with the roughest materials, he would have no difficulty with the 
more polished. As to examinations, he laid very little stress on a paper 
test. Why, he might be asked, not conduct training in schools as a 
system of apprenticeship? He would answer for himself that he was 
not competent to train, and that, if he were, he had not the time. A 
doctor who was called in to cure a disease should not bring the disease 
with him. That would be the case in his school. He had had for the 
last three years University training students teaching in his school. 
He did not find that they interfered with the efficiency of the work, 
and his colleagues did not mind the extra duties laid upon them. One 
advantage of training would be to eliminate those ‘‘ passengers ” who 
did a spell of teaching before they went upon the stage or into the 
Church. 

A desultory discussion followed, various objections being raised to 
the first resolution. Mr. PATON said that the Committee, not he, was 
responsible for the drafting, and he would not object to see it with- 
drawn, wholesale or piecemeal. Ultimately it was agreed to omit the 
word secondary,” and to add after ‘‘ master of method” ‘‘ under the 
control of the head master” ; and before ‘‘ requires evidence” to add 
“ultimately.” 

Secondary School Schemes. 


“ That this Association desires to urge upon the Board of Edu- 
cation the importance alike in the amendment of existing schemes 
and in the issue of new schemes (1) of safeguarding the several 
control of governing bodies and of head masters ; and (2) of estab- 
lishing a real and effective unity between the schools and the Local 
Education Authorities.” l 


The resolution stood in the name of Dr. Urcorr. In his absence, 
Canon SWALLOW summarized a paper contributed by the mover. 
(1) If Part II. of the Education Bill was brought in and passed next 
Session, as seemed probable, all schools except the seven great public 
schcu's would be liable to be interfered with by the Local Authority. 
(2) There was a grave danger that schools with limited endowments, 
and all day schools, would gradually lose their individuality. (3) In 
schools directly administered by the County Council there was danger 
of bureaucratic interference. Orders to schools would be issued by 
some permanent official. (4) Where schools had already schemes care 
should be taken not to swamp the existing governing body by muni- 
cipal representatives. (5) The rights and privileges of head masters 
should be duly safeguarded. 

Mr. CHALMERS (Lincoln) seconded. The Bill of 1902, which re- 
duced secondary education to the level of gas and water, at the same 
time laid on Local Authorities the duty of making provision for it. 
Hence arose the problem: What place were ancient foundations to 
take in the new structure? These schools were being brought to the 
necessity of falling into line, and found that the entrance fee exacted 
was the sacrifice of liberty. It was the function of the Association to 
advise in the crisis. Two opposite, but not necessarily contradictory, 
principles should be borne in mind: (1) Head masters could not 
work in handcuffs—one curriculum prescribed and their masters 
selected for them. If they were to give their best, their hands must be 
free. (2) Some form of local control was not only inevitable, but 
desirable. If head masters would frankly accept this principle, they 
would find Local Authorities not unreasonable and enlist their 
sympathies. The best way to convert their bitterest foe was to make 
him a governor. 

Mr. STEEL (Northampton held that thertwo sections ofthe resolu- 
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tion were contradictory, and hoped that the second part would not 
be pressed. ; 

At the suggestion of Dr. FRY, several head masters gave an account 
of recent schemes that had been drafted by the Board of Education for 
their schools. The chief objections taken to their schemes were: 
(1) the loss of the powers of appointing and dismissing assistants ; (2) the 
preponderance of municipal authorities or governing bodies; (3) the 
lowering of fees. A discussion followed, in the course of which an 
amendment was moved by the Rev. W. H. Howrrerr (Bury) and 
seconded by Mr. A. W. REITH (Ilalifax) to omit the words after the 
word ‘‘importance,” and substitute the words *‘ of the administering 
of all secondary schools under’ a scheme of the Board of Education.” 
This was lost ; but a further proposal to omit the words after the words 
“ head masters,” moved by Mr. VARLEY and seconded by Mr. STEEL 
(Northampton), was carried. 

The resolution as amended was adopted. 


Inspection of Secondary Schools. 


Canon SWALLOW moved a resolution :— 


** That this Association desires to express its appreciation of the 
courtesy shown by His Majesty's Inspectors in their inspection of 
schools, and to request the Board of Education to summon, at 
least once a year, a conference of head masters and Inspectors 
upon difficult questions of detail.” 


The discussion of the resolution, which took place in private, resulted 
in the adoption of ‘the previous question.” 

The reports of committees was then considered, and the conference 
adjourned until Friday morning. 


Military Training in Schools. 
The Rev. Dr. Gray (Bradtield) moved the following resolution :— 


“That this Association, without committing itself to details, 
approves generally of the recommendations for the military train- 
ing of boys in uniformed and non-uniformed corps of secondary 
schools respectively, as advocated by Lord Roberts’s deputation 
which was received by the Secretary of State for War on Tuesday, 
December 4, 1900.” 


A schedule was circulated giving the following recommendation :—"That 
the rifle corps ought not to be a separate entity from, but an outcome 
of, the school organization ; that the boys should not join the uniformed 
corps till they have reached the aye of fifteen; that the drill for the 
first year after joining the corps should be of the ‘ Tommy Atkins’ 
type, but that, after the disciplinary habits inculcated by such drill had 
been gained, the training should be such as would exercise powers of 
intelligence, e.g., scouting, map drawing, military history, &c. ; that 
the attachment of the school corps to a territorial regiment should not 
be necessary, and that the corps should be grouped in districts corre- 
sponding to the military command districts and should be under the 
command of the general officer commanding-in-chief of that district ; 
and that in secondary schools for boys where uniformed corps are 
not formed non-uniformed corps composed of boys over twelve years 
of age should be formed, to be recognized by the War Office, officered 
by the masters, who would receive honorary commissions, such corps 
to be affiliated to the local Volunteer battalions, and to receive the 
following grants :—(a) One miniature rifle for every fifteen boys enrolled, 
(4) sixty rounds free ammunition (miniature) per member per annum; 
the schools to supply instructors and equip ranges.” 

Dr. GRAY, In moving the resolution, said that the recommenda*’ons 
had been framed, not in a spirit of militarism, but with the view o pre- 
ventingit. They recognized, however, that discipline in school, even 
of a guasi-military character, was essential to the welfare of the 
country. 

The Rev. C. J. SMITH (Hammersmith) seconded the resolution. 

Mr. MontTAGU JONES took exception to the proposal that boys 
should not join the uniformed corps until they had reached the age of 
fifteen, and said that, if itwere adopted, almost a half of the cadet corps, 
which were doing good work at the present time, would cease to exist. 
He moved a rider adding words to the resolution providing that in 
place of this recommendation the question as to when boys should join 
uniformed cadet corps should be left to the head master. 

Mr. CORNER (Wellington) seconded the rider. 

The Rev. Dr. Fry (Berkhamsted) suggested that they should all 
consult the commanders of the corps before passing the resolution, and 
moved, as an amendment, that the resolution should read as follows :— 
** That this Association, without committing itself to details, approves 
generally of military training of boys in secondary schools.” This 
would give them an opportunity of working out the recommendations 
more fully in concert with the men who had really done the work. 

The Rev. T. N. H. SMirH-PEARCE (Epsom) seconded the amend- 
ment. 

In the course of the discussion it was stated that there were now 120 
school cadet corps. The amendment was lost by a considerable 
majority, and the rider was accepted. The resolution, with this addition, 
was then adopted. 


| 
| 
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Local Education Authorities. 


Dr. H. J. SPENSER (University College School) moved : 

“That in the administration of secondary schools by Local 
Education Authorities the utmost care should be taken to avoid 
weakening the personal responsibility of head masters, and that 
any attempt to encroach on the present administration of such 
schools by their governing bodies and head masters should be 
resisted as being prejudicial to the best interests of secondary 
education.” l 

He said that they were all more or less familiar with the problems which 
were created and with the difħculties which arose when secondary 
schools were being taken over by the Local Authorities. What he 
wished to emphasize was the exceedingly unsatisfactory nature of the 
solutions which had been attempted by the London Authority. A real 
danger threatened secondary schools. Where the Local Authority had 
accepted financial responsibility there had naturally arisen a desire for 
control and administration. It was the manner of this control and the 
extent of interference with the normal administration that constituted 
the rocks ahead. The fundamental questions were : How far was the 
Local Authority qualified to deal with education of any grade ; and, was 
there a science of education, or must they suppose that the Local Author- 
ity was divinely inspired in dealing with educational matters? The Zimes 
laid the whole responsibility for the present state of educational matters 
in London upon the shoulders of the Progressive party ; but the real cause 
of the trouble lay deeper than the faults or the defects of any particular 
party. Out of the municipal mismanagement of secondary education in 
London—and the indictment was only too well founded—it might 
suit the 77imes to frame a stick wherewith to beat the Progressive doy ; 
but he protested against the introduction of municipal politics into 
the sphere of secondary education. The primary schools had 
been converted into a battleground for theologians, with disastrous 
results, and it would be even more deplorable if the secondary 
schools were allowed to become the arena of municipal politics. What 
Local Authorities had generally failed to recognize was the essential 
difference between the businesses which they had hitherto conducted 
and the business of education. Great as might be the difficulties in 
devising appropriate machinery and forms for secondary schools, the 
effort must be made. The constant and increasing demand for statistics 
must be minimized, and the ordinary returns of the school accepted. 
No interference with the schemes and the powers given under the 
schemes to governors and head masters should be attempted. Unless 
wiser counsels prevailed, and a totally different policy was inaugurated, 
the mischief would be irreparable. The inevitable outcome of the 
present policy would be the production of a set of officials who would 
consume in the manufacture of statistics all the time that should have 
been devoted to the development of those extra-scholastic agencie- 
which had done so much in the past for the secondary schools of 
England, and which never failed to excite the admiration and 
wonder of foreign educational experts. 

Mr. R. E. STEEL (Northampton) seconded the resolution, and re- 
marked that the time would come when a man who was not on the 
right side of politics would not secure any appointment he might seek. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted, and it was decided to send 
copies of it to all Local Authorities. 


Scholarships. 


On the motion of Mr. R. C. GILson (Birmingham), seconded by 
Mr. H. V. Dawes (Bridgnorth), the following resolution was adopted, 
with several amendments :— 


“ That in the award of scholarships tenable in secondary 
schools the following principles should be observed :— (1) En- 
trance scholarships should be awarded on the results of an admission 
examination held at the secondary school. A considerable pro- 
portion of such scholarships should be restricted to pupils coming 
from elementary schools. The head teacher of the elementary 
school should make recommendations, and such recommendations 
should be taken into account; but no scholarship should be 
awarded on a recommendation only. No entrance scholarship 
should be awarded to a pupil more than thirteen years of age. 
(2) No scholarship tenable before the fourteenth birthday should 
comprise more than free education, together with an allowance for 
books and travelling or boarding expenses, in any case where such 
allowance appears to the awarding body necessary. (3) There 
should be a reserve of * minor’ scholarships of the same value, 
awardable, not on entrance, but ‘internally’ to pupils already in 
the secondary school whose diligence and proficiency (regard being 
had to age) are exceptionally good. Such internally awarded 
minor scholarships should be given without restriction in regard to 
the original place of education of the scholars elected. In most 
cases about a moiety of all the minor scholarships should be in- 
ternally awarded. (4) To cover the ages fourteen to eighteen there 
should be a liberal provision of ‘ intermediate’ scholarships, com- 
prising free education, an allowance for books and travelling 
expenses, and at least £8 or £10 per annum as an equivalent to 
the parent for what his child might have earned if taken away from 
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school at fourteen. All intermediate scholarships should be 
awarded internally, and without restriction in regard to the criginal 
place of education of the scholars elected.” 


The Pronunciation of Latin. 

Canon SWALLOW moved : 

“That this Association approves of the report of the Classical 
Association on the pronunciation of Latin, and recommends its 
adoption by all schools represented on this Association.” 

He remarked that the new pronunciation of Latin had come to stop. 
The short time that was given to the language in the school made it 
imperative that they should press for one pronunciation, and he urged 
that the wise course would be to adopt the new method. The schools 
which had begun to teach the Roman pronunciation in preference to 
the English were not likely to change, and he asked those head masters 
who had not yet taken the plunge to do so. The schools, he thought, 
would influence the Universities in the matter. 

Canon KELL seconded the resolution, and said that the new method 
brought the pronunciation into harmony with the simplest facts of the 
Latin language. The Roman was the more rational, the more musical, 
and the more agreeable pronunciation. 

The PRESIDENT repeated the objections to the new pronunciation 
that he had urged at Malvern. 

After some further discussion, the resolution was adopted by 33 votes 
to 9. 

The memorial on the teaching of Latin and Greek submitted by the 
Classical Association was also approved, on the motion of Canon BELL. 


Payment of Assistant Masters. 
On the motion of Dr. Fry, it was resolved : 

‘* That, in the opinion of this Association, the remuneration of 
assistant masters is in most cases inadequate, and that the Council 
be requested to bring this matter before the Board of Education 
and Local Education Authorities.” 

The proceedings closed with a vote of thanks to the Lord Mayor 
and Corporation for the use of the hall. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MASTERS. 


HE Annual General Meeting was held at Westminster School on 
January 11. Mr. A. A. SOMERVILLE (Eton College), the Pre- 
sident for 1907, was in the chair. 

Mr. C. H. GREENE (Berkhamsted School), the outgoing President, 
presented the annual report. The failure of schoolmasters to 
mpress the public was greatly due to the fact that their discussions 
were conducted in watertight compartments. We had the absurd 
spectacle of head masters not one of whom had ever taken a lesson or 
attended a drill discussing Army classes and cadet corps. It was for 
that reason that the head masters, in spite of possessing some of the 
ablest men of England in their ranks, so often appeared to speak as 
amateurs. The new Federal Council would enable heads and assistants 
to confer together, and he hoped that it would lead the way to one 
great educational conference of all teachers. Another hopeful sign for 
the future was the proposed representative Council to frame and 
conduct the Register. Both bodies would serve as a bulwark against 
the threatened danger of the bureaucratic tyranny of Local Education 
Authorities. They were threatened with the destruction of old grammar 
schools and of private schools by the competition of new county schools 
with low fees. They could not trust to the protection of the Board of 
Education, which had shown more fear of the Local Authorities than 
ability to control them. Many head masters had been dismissed with- 
out proper compensation, and assistant masters who had in the past 
suffered like things could sympathize with them. As to training, the 
regulations of the old Register had not proved a success: only nineteen 
men had been certified as fully trained. The doubts of teachers as to 
the value of a training college course had some justification. There 
should be no attempt to stereotype any type of training till by experi- 
ment we had proved which was the best type. The importance of 
training might be exaggerated. The analogy of the doctor and lawyer 
could not be pressed. They started their work in entire ignorance of 
medicine and law; whereas the teacher who had been for ten years 
under good teachers is already more than half trained. Every boy was 
a keen observer and critic of his teacher. It was a question whether 
the completion of his training would not be better carried out in the 
school than in the training college. The closed class-room was a mis- 
take of the past. There should be a free opportunity of hearing lessons 
given by colleagues. In the matter of salaries the Association had 
accomplished much. The London County Council had virtually 
adopted the scale of salaries proposed by the Association. Mr. Birrel! 
had said that the skilled teacher was the most valuable and economical 
asset that the country possessed. They were doing their best to make 
this asset a little less economical—therefore far more valuable. As to 
security of tenure, the Association had undertaken a test case—that of 
the dismissal of the staff by the new Ilead Master of the Richmond 
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Grammar School, York. Their contention was that assistant masters 
were not the servants of the head master, dismissible at his whim and 
fancy. They had raised a substantial guarantee fund and were pre- 
pared, if necessary, to carry the case to the House of Lords. 

Mr. SOMERVILLE put the motion for the adoption of the report. He 
referred to the large increase in numbers and the effective appeal that 
had been made to the masters in schools represented by the Head 
Masters Conference to join the Association. 

Mr. T. E. PAGE (Charterhouse) moved : 

‘ That this Association welcomes the growing feeling of union 
among secondary teachers, as shown especially in the formation of 
a Federal Council of Secondary School Associations, and looks 
forward with contidence to the promotion by the Council of a sound 
national policy in matters of education.” 

The presence of Mr. Somerville in the chair was a symbol that the 
greatest of our public schools, which stood outside the ordinary muta- 
tions of human fortune, did yet recognize that community of aims and 
interests which ought to bind all teachers in one. Unity was the one 
thing needful in education. Its present condition was one of most 
admired disorder. Chaos umpire sits, and by decision more embroils 
the fray ; high arbiter, Chance, governs all. There was a huge group 
of questions, some of them dealt with in the report, which concerned 
the well-being of teachers. How necessary was some common body to 
settle these in the interest of the whole profession! That fundamental 
question was constantly lost sight of. In the public schools the most 
striking fact he knew was the unwillingness of the best men to join the 
profession. For the Civil Service there were crowds of University candi- 
dates. Onasecond great group of questions concerning the subjects to be 
taught and the best methods of teaching them there was the same hope- 
less divergence. Only a joint board or committee could introduce 
system. The work of the various associations was comparatively idle, 
because they were isolated. The Joint Conference of Ilead Masters 
and Assistants on Tenure, over which Sir E. Fry presided, was of 
happy augury, and it would have settled the question had not the 
Board of Education, with official ineptitude, set themselves to render 
their scheme abortive. Unless a Federal Council of some sort was 
formed, nothing could save secondary education from the control of a 
Government Department—a consummation fatal to all progress. Let 
them look at the Consultative Committee as at present constituted, and 
ask whether it was a fit body to lay down rules for education. A few 
head masters were put on because they happened to know some mem- 
ber in ottice, but of assistant masters, who did nine-tenths of the work 
in schools, there was not a single representative. The wonder was 
that such a Federal Council had not been formed before. One great 
hindrance in the way had been the Head Masters’ Conference. That 
body, during the forty or fifty years of its existence, had done nothing, 
and it was high time that it should change its name and call itself what 
it confessedly was—the Head Masters’ Club. The object of the great 
head masters—or should he say of the head masters of our great schools ? 
—was to do nothing. They were potentates, each of them in his own 
domain, and their motto was ‘* Divide et impera.” They had at their last 
meeting received with acclamation Mr. Birrell’s epigram about a head 
master’s being captain on his own quarter-deck ; but he was surprised 
that an able man like Mr. Birrell should have let himself be enslaved 
by a metaphor. A captain was not allowed to do what he liked with 
his snip ; he could not cashier his officers at pleasure ; and, above all, he 
was not allowed to lay down his own rules of navigation. A Federal 
Council would be the first step towards presenting that sense of sym- 
pathy, of corporate unity, and of mutual good will which would be a 
priceless asset to the country. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. GREENE, with a rider that the 
thanks of the Association be conveyed to Canon Be. for his work in 
founding the Council, and carried unanimously. 

The resolutions of Council were then proposed from the chair. We 
append the most important, which dealt with the Register of Teachers : 

‘**(1) That this Association would welcome the institution of a 
Registration Council representative of the teaching profession, to 
frame regulations for and to maintain a Register of Teachers 
qualified to teach in secondary schools. 

* (2) That the permanent qualifications for the Register should 
include: (a) a degree of a University of the United Kingdom, or 
such qualifications as may be deemed by the Registration Council 
equivalent to those required for such a degree ; (4) a certificate of 
ability to teach obtained after a course of training in a training 
college or other training institution, or in a secondary school 
recognized for the purpose by the Registration Council ; (c) 2 
period of satisfactory service in a recognized school. 

**(3) That the Register should contain a full record, in separate 
columns, to be kept up to date, of the attainments, training, and 
service of each teacher; that there should be a column headed 
‘Experience’; that in this column the names of the schools in 
which the teacher has served should be given ; and that it should 
be indicated in what administrative category, if any, each school 
is placed. 

‘*(4) That it be an instruction to the Executive Committee to 
consider the conditions under which present “teachers not qualitied 
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under the above regulations should be admitted to the proposed 
Register; and to support strongly the principle that those teachers 
now on Column B not qualified for admission to the Register 
under the above regulations shall be admitted to the proposed 
Register, if they so desire.” 

At the request of the President Mr. COOPER agreed to withdraw the 
resolutions standing in his name. They were framed to prevent the 
Register being swamped by elementary teachers. 

Mr. HOUGHTON was ready to accept the principle of a single column ; 
but, if the Head Masters had gone behind their backs and made a 
concordat with the N.U.T., he refused to be a party to it. 

Mr. GREENE explained that there was no intention on the part of 
the Head Masters to exclude them from the Registration Council; but 
it was felt that in the delicate method of negotiations with the element- 
ary teachers, who must be reconciled if they were to have a Register 
at all, the fewer the representatives of secondary teachers the greater 
would be the chance of success. 

At the afternoon session a resolution was carried unanimously in 
favoured of the reformed pronunciation of Latin. Mr. WINBOLT 
(Christ’s Hospital), the proposer, referring to the debate at Malvern, 
said that now that the Classical Association, the Philological Societies of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the Head Masters were all agreed, there 
was good hope that the matter would be settled out of hand. The 
difficulty lay not with pupils, but with masters, both heads and assist- 
ants. Dr. Gow’s objection that Old Westminsters would not be able 
to understand the Westminster Play was not seriously meant. Dr. 
Kendall’s argument that the movement for reform proceeded from 
academic considerations and did not regard the conditions of schools 
was a masterly instance of head-masterly ambiguity. 

Dr. HEATH read a paper on ‘*The Study of Modern Languages.” 
It was a large and revised edition of the paper read at the Sorbonne 
(see The Journal of Education, May, 1904). Dr. Heath prophesied 
that Latin would never again be taught in the lower grade of second- 
ary schools ; the exclusion of Latin will be found necessary in the 
interests of the humanities themselves. This dropping of Latin would 
have one clear advantage : it would bring the lower elementary school 
into a gauge uniform with that of the higher elementary. Should all 
schools learn one foreign language? The question did not admit of a 
categorical answer, but the principle clearly stated by Sir O. Lodge 
should be applied. No subject should be studied unless it could be 
brought to the stage of practical utility: that was, in languages, to the 
literary stage. In the present condition of our working classes this 
stage was unattainable, and they must get their literary training 
through English. What he would insist on was the necessity for all 
alike of a sound foundation in English. It was easy to get children to 
pick up the patter of a foreign tongue: but such knowledge was of 
little intellectual value. And at this stage the learning of every foreign 
word, apart from simple objects of sense, obscured the clear meaning of 
thenative equivalent. Hence the literary sterility of all bilingual peoples. 
The ground should have been prepared in English, phonetically, bio- 
graphically, and (he would add) geographically, for the study of a 
foreign tongue. 

A short discussion followed, in which Mr. WINBOLT, Mr. Savory, 
and Mr. PANTIN took part. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Greene and to the authorities of West- 
minster School concluded the proceedings. 


+ 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 


HIS Association, the rudimentary stages of which we have noted 
i from time to time during the past year, was constituted at the 
first public meeting, held in the Theatre of University College, London, 
on January 12, when the articles drafted by the Provisional Com- 
mittee were accepted. 

The objects of the Association as then set forth are: (1) to affcrd 
opportunities for intercourse and co-operation amongst all those in- 
terested in English language and literature ; (2) to help to maintain 
the correct use of Enclish, spoken and written; (3) to promote the 
due recognition of English as an essential element in the national 
education ; (4) to discuss methods of teaching English; (5) to en- 
courage and facilitate advanced study in English language and liter- 
ature. 

The work of the Association is to be carried out mainly by self- 
organized local Branches, which will fix their own subscription, con- 
tributing Is. per annum to the Central Society. The subscription of 
ordinary members is §s. An Executive Committee of twenty-two was 
appointed, with Dr. Gregory Foster as Chairman. 

The chair was taken by Mr. StpNey Lee, who gave a short history 
of the genesis of the Association. The idea originated with Mr. 
Valentine, the Head Master of the Dundee Grammar School, who 
enlisted the support of Prof. Saintsbury at Edinburgh. Thence it 


spread to Liverpool, where Mr. Coxhead, now Head Master of the 
Hinckley Grammar School, formed a Branch. These gentlemen had 
won the support of eminent London professors and teachers— Profs. 
Gollancz, Hales, and Boas; Mr. A. C. Bradley, Dr. Heath, and Dr. 
Furnivall—who had paved the way for this meeting, at which it was 
hoped to constitute a national association embracing all who had at 
heart the proper study of the mother tongue, both language and litera- 
ture. A single fact would show the need of such an association. At 
Harvard there were twenty Professors of English ; at Oxford there was 
virtually only one. 

Dr. HEATH moved the adoption of the draft constitution. He 
explained the absence of any direct reference to the Universities. In 
the present stage of our development it was well that the Universities 
should stand behind, not taking any direct part in the teaching of 
English till the spade work had been done. Serious harm had 
resulted from trying to give University teaching in schools—to 
impart, for instance, the mysteries of Grimm's Law or trace the origin 
of English satire. But why, it might be asked, such a complicated 
machinery? Because, unless they had considerable driving power at 
headquarters, they could not hope to produce any co-ordinated and 
steady movement in the direction they desired. Various types of 
schools had to be considered. In some the pupils had to get the whole 
of their humanistic and logical training from a study of the mother 
tongue. In others English should be so studied as to prepare the way 
for the modern language and classical teachers. Above and veyond 
school reforms, it was the supreme aim of the Association to raise the 
literary taste of the nation, and wage war on the abominations of 
modern journalism. The College in whicn they had met led the way 
by instituting the first Chair in English in 1828, and the reformed Uni- 
versity of London had no less than fourteen teachers of English. 

Mr. A. C. BRADLEY seconded. He was most interested in the first 
and the fourth objects of the Association. As to the third, he con- 
fessed to some hesitation ; for he should be reluctant to promote the 
teaching of English in schools as it had hitherto been taught. He had 
lately questioned a public-school boy as to the English he did at 
school, and gathered that last term he had learned by heart the notes 
to the Clarendon Press edition of ‘ As You Like It ”—and that was all. 
The one object of English teaching was to get the mind of the pupil in 
touch with the authors he read. Neither notes nor reading about 
literature would effect this. The motive power was to be found in the 
enthusiasm of the teacher for his subject. There was no royal road ; 
no one ever taught well who did not teach in his own way. 

Mr. C. G. Sree. (Rugby) supported, and gave an interesting 
account of the course and method pursued on the modern side at 
Rugby. 

Mr. P. A. BARNETT, H.M.I.S., said that no class of pupils had been 
more poignantly aflected by the sinister influence of the Universities 
to which Dr. Heath referred than the students in training colleges. 
English teaching required to be whelly reorganized. In the past it 
had followed classical traditions, and consequently attention had been 
directed to all those things that literature was not. So complete was 
the divorce between the logical study of English and literature that in 
his experience those pupils who got the highest marks for grammatical 
papers often wrote the worst essays. Whatever the Association did, 
he hoped they would not attempt examination. 

Miss PURDIE (Exeter) asked what was the distinction between 
‘*secondary-school teachers”? and ‘* public-school teachers” in the 
Article constituting the Executive Committee ; and Prof. RIPPMANN 
took exception to the English of ‘‘ five to seven individualis.” After 
some discussion it was agreed to substitute ‘Sat least some of whom are 
to represent various types of schools.” 

Mr. VALENTINE moved the clauses relating to subscriptions He 
explained that it was the intention of the Provisional Committee to 
issue ** Transactions” in pamphlet form eight times a year, and a full 
report of any General Mecting. These would be received only by 
members who paid the full subscription of §s. 

Dr. FURNIVALL seconded. He doubted whether the Association 
would do any good unless they raised the subscription. What teachers 
wanted was not reports of meetings, but model lessons. 

Mr. COXHEAD explained that the aim of the Association was to sweep 
all teachers into their net, and this could only be ettected by putting the 
subscription low. The work must be done through local Branches, and 
it must be left to each to fix its own subscription. 

Dr. GREGORY FOSTER said that he had long doubted whether it was 
expedient to form a separate English Association, hoping that the 
Modern Language Association, of which he was one of the original 
founders, would and could undertake the proposed work. It was, 
however, determined that English occupied a unique position, and 
could not without loss be brought into line with other modern languages. 
He would do his best as Chairman of Committee to help in the move- 
ment ; but he hoped that there would be from the first co-operation 
between the two Associations, and ultimately amalgamation. 

Prof. Boas endorsed what Dr. Foster had said. Their Association 
desired to work in harmony both with the Modern Language and the 
Classical Associations. Research would be an integral part of their 
work; but they did not propose to have anyorgan of their own, and 
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must look to the excellent Modern Language Review, edited by Prof. 
Robertson, to afford them hospitality. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman and to the Provost of University 
College, proposed by Prof. GOLLANCz and seconded by Mr. SToRR, 
concluded the proceedings. 


SSS Se 


THE ASSOCIATION OF 
MISTRESSES. 


ASSISTANT 


TR twenty-third General Meeting of the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses was held at Dr. Williams’s Library, Gordon Square, 
on January 12. Miss E. G. SKEAT, President of the Association for 
the year 1906, had too recently recovered from influenza to be able to 
preside, but she attended the meeting for a short time in order to 
deliver the presidential address. In her absence the chair was taken 
by Miss C. L. Laurir, Ladies’ College, Cheltenham. 

The CHAIRMAN announced that Miss Hodge had been elected 
President of the Association for 1907. Reference was made to the very 
valuable services rendered to the Association by Miss Macklin, who 
had been forced, owing to ill-health, to resign the office of Hon. 
Secretary. The vacancy had not yet been filled, but Miss K. Andrews 
had kindly offered to do the work temporarily. 

Miss HODGE then read the report of the representatives to the Federal 
Council, and, in the absence of Miss K. Andrews, who had represented 
the Association upon the Teachers’ Guild Joint Conference, Miss Hodge 
also gave an account of the scheme. 

A resolution was proposed by Miss HODGE, and seconded by 
Miss LEES : 

“That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is desirable that a 
General Educational Congress be established for the discussion of 
purely educational subjects.” 

The motion was carried by a large majority. 

Miss E. G. SKEAT then read the presidential address. In reviewing 
the events of the past year she referred to the Federal Council as a 
living thing, at last the outcome of years of patient toil and waiting. 
The memorials sent in combination with the Head Mistresses’ Associa- 
non. urging that the appointment of the staff should be vested in the 
head mistress, had been favourably considered ty the London County 
Council. Another memorial against compulsory afternoon school had 
been sent to the Board of Education. The proposed abolition of the 
Register had already done great harm, causing students who had 
already entered their names for training colleges to withdraw them, and 
deterring many more from entering. The Association had been invited 
hy Prof. Sadler to co-operate in his inquiry on moral training, and had 
willingly consented. An Information Sub-Committee had been esta- 
blished to collect information as to the action of Local Authorities. 
The framing of Regulations for Secondary Schools by the Board of 
Education was a serious invasion of their freedom, and the Association 
Should hold a watching brief. The assignment of the same amount of 
time to each group of subjects during the whole of the child's school 
carcer was a bed of Procrustes. On the question of salaries and tenure 


she could report progress marked by Prof. Sadler's Reports 
and the salary scheme of the London County Council. Yet 
the question of a living wage had yet to be solved. The 


frst generation of high school mistresses were largely enthu- 
silasts, who embarked on the work in a missionary spirit. In 
Germany the pay was very poor. In large towns like Cologne 
teachers were chosen from the daughters of resident parents who were 
content to supplement the family budget. In France the prospects of 
a secondary assistant mistress were as good as that of our own Civil 
Servants. A fully certificated teacher began at £150, and after twenty- 
five years’ service was entitled to a pension sufficient at least to keep 
her from starving. In Norway and Denmark the best conditions, 
within her knowledge, prevailed. There was a pension allowance on 
the same principle as that of the English Civil Service, and in Norway 
there was the sabbatical year with a docking of pay. Statistics had 
been placed at her disposal as to the salaries of assistant mistresses in 
six countries. In two the maximum is £120 and £120 to £140 
respectively ; in two others the average salaries are £100. 6s. 8d. and 
£98. 5s. 3d. respectively ; in two others the maxima are £150 and £200 
respectively, the minima £100. In five large county boroughs which 
maintain schools the initial salaries of mistresses without a degree vary 
from £70 to £110, of graduates from {100 to £150. There is an 
annual increment of £5 or £10 up to £170 in two instances, but 
frequently £150 is the maximum. She inferred from these figures that 
on the part of Local Authorities there was an increasing tendency to 
consider favourably the conditions under which teachers are working in 
their schools, and in some districts grants have been ear-marked for an 
Increase in salaries. Yet a yearly increment of salary and pension 
schemes were still to seek. At present a fully trained and graduated 
mistress might find herself stranded at forty with nothing but £100, 


| 


| 


the maximum she could possibly have saved, between herself and the 
workhouse. 

The remainder of the morning meeting was devoted to the exposition 
of the scholarship schemes of certain Local Authorities by Miss 
BANCROFT (Bristol), Miss Layton (Cardiff), Miss Legs (London), 
Miss LIMEBEER (Manchester), Miss OAKESHOTT (Leeds), and Miss 
QUELCH (Birmingham). 

At the afternoon meeting Miss C. L. THomson, Examiner in 
English for the advanced scholarships of the London County Council, 
read an interesting and suggestive paper entitled ‘* Some Reflections on 
the Teaching of English.” 


OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
TEACHERS. 


ASSOCIATION 


HE Annual Meeting of the Association was held on January II at 
University Hall, Gordon Square, and was well attended. 

Miss CLOUGH, the President, who occupied the chair, commented 
on the satisfactory character of the Annual Report, which recorded an 
exceptionally large increase in membership, bringing the total to 1,648. 
There had been an increased interest and activity shown by the mem- 
bers of the Association, a healthy and encouraging sign. The movement 
towards better remuneration of University women teachers had not only 
continued, but had made marked progress during the year, The Report 
gave proof that, apart from the help given to members in finding suitable 
and well paid work, the Association was really representative of Uni- 
versity teachers, and that its work was that of such a representative 
body. The action taken with regard to the proposed abolition of the 
Register and the social meetings at which colonial members had given 
accounts of their work pointed in this direction. 

After the adoption of the Report a resolution was passed with six 
dissentients to the effectthat ‘* the Association do join in the plea for 
the Parliamentary enfranchisement of women on the same terms as 
men,” the main argument being that, since secondary education had 
been made a matter of legislation and was likely to be more directly 
controlled by the State in the future, the Association as an educational 
body could no longer stand aloof from the movement. 

Miss GRAY, Head Mistress of St. Paul’s Girls’ School, read a paper 
on ‘t Some Points relating to Professional Conduct among Teachers,” 
which was founded on inquiries and suggestions sent to the Secretary 
by members of the Association. Among the points touched upon Miss 
Gray spoke of the conduct to be observed (1) between head mistresses 
on such points as the recommendation of assistants, testimonials, &c. 
(2) Between head mistresses and assistants on questions of a change of 
post. She felt very strongly that the relations between a head mistress 
and her staff should be such that no difficulties need arise, and that 
such questions should be treated with perfect candour. (3) The conduct 
to be observed by the assistants themselves in such matters as loyalty 
to the school, not accepting underpaid work, &c. She considered that 
members of the teaching profession should not employ irregular means 
of making known their work, as, for example, paying house-agents to 
recommend their schools to new settlers in the neighbourhcod. Miss 
Gray urged the importance to the profession of a spirit of comradeship, 
which would ensure that older members would give, and younger 
members would receive, much help in grasping the traditions and the 
unwritten laws which many were now gradually finding out for them- 
selves. 

Short papers were read on ‘* The Work in Secondary Schools under 
County (or Town) Councils “—‘‘in London,’ by Miss DANGERFIELD, 
Head Mistress of the L.C.C. School, Forest Hill, and ‘‘in the 
Provinces,” by Miss Hoorer, of the Municipal School, Derby. 


“ LINCOLN’s INN,” writing to the Z2es, reminds us how short-lived 
even lawyers’ memories are. In Committee on the Education Bill of 
1902 Mr. A. E. Hutton moved to insert in Section 7, Sub-section I, 
after “efficient” the words ‘‘as regards secular education” ; and 
supported his amendment by saying ‘‘he thought the First Lord of the 
Treasury would not object to inserting words that would make it per- 
fectly clear that the Local Education Authority would be responsible 
only for secular instruction, and not for the expense of sectarian or 
religious teaching in the schools.” Mr. Balfour agreed as to the 
object, but thought no amendment was needed to eticct it. It was 
merely a question of drafting, and, if found necessary, could be carried 
out at a later stage. Nothing could be clearer than the intention of 
Parliament ; yet, as far as we are aware, this page of Hansard was 
never once quoted in the three West Riding trials. 
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TEACHERS’ GUILD NOTES. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but **The Journal” zs in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein.) 


THE second Annual Meeting of the Education Society of 


the Teachers’ Guild will be held on Monday, February +, at ` 


7.30 p.m., at 74+ Gower Street, W.C.; Mr. A. Kahn, M.A., 
Chairman of the Education and Library Committee of the 
Council, presiding. The meeting will be followed. at 8 p.m., 
by an address on “ Nature Study in relation to Education.” 
by Mr. J. C. Medd. Members of the Guild who have not 


joined the Edneation Society will be welcome to hear Mr. — 


Medd's address. 


Our Educational Conference on January 11 and 12 pro- 
duced some excellent addresses, as was expected, for the 
openers of discussion were very carefully chosen. Miss 
Ravenhill paid the penalty of her special expert knowledge by 
being set down to open both discussions on health in schools, 
viz. (1) The Need and Opportunity for Systematic Observa- 
tions and Records in English Schools,” and (2) |“ Suggestions 
as to the Teaching of the Principles of Hvgiene.”” She was 
well supported in the first case by Dr. C. J. Thomas, Assistant 
Medical Officer, L.C.C. Education Committee, and in the 
second by Miss N. C. Barker. The speakers clearly showed 
that we in England are only at the beginning of things in 
the scientific observation of the biological requirements of 
childhood, largely, apparently, because the educational ideal 
of to-dayv—viz., the production of all-round individual efficiency 
—has but recently come to the front. The child in the course 
of his development rehearses the main features of the race, 
and by far the best results are attained when opportunity is 
afforded for this process of recapitulation. *“ Fhe field for 
observation is so large that there is ample opportunity for 
every teacher to raise his own crop of observations accord- 
ing to the aspect of child nature which most appeals to 
him.” Miss Ravenhill also laid down that * the practical 
teaching of the elements of hygiene was valuable to young 
children as a character-building element in education. 


THE discussions on “ The Relations of Elementary, Higher 
Elementary, and Secondary Schools“ were full of interest. 
The chief speakers were Mr. Marshall Jackinan, Prof. J. W. 
Adamson, Mrs. Bryant, Mr. G. L. Bruce, Mr. Rowland Jones, 
and Miss Kyle. Though the subject was opened under three 
heads, it was found difficult to keep them apart in discussion. 
Two opposing ideals were put forward, the one being the 
organization of all school education as one, with no side- 
tracking. Behind this ideal lay the feeling that there are 


social forces at work to hinder the better intellects among | 


the so-called working classes from reaping the full advantage 
of higher education. The other ideal was based on the 
„observed fact that the community requires a balance to be 
established between handicrafts and other occupations. and 
on the further fact that, as our community is stratified. the 
elementary education of those who are born in cultured 
hoines is, from the beginning, of a different type from that of 
those who start in the race with fewer opportunities. To 


secure the advantages attaching to the former ideal all the | 


children of the nation should have the same education from 
the first. This is more easily realized in a young democratic 
comunity than with us. Prof. Adamson, in a very masterly 
and learned address, made a good point when he showed 
that even in some of the most democratic States, such as 
Switzerland, higher elementary schools were a part of the 
school system. His remarks reminded us of Mr. Mackinder’s 
distinction between the education of the staff of the nation 
and that of the rank and file—the former being brought up 
to learn how to rule, the latter to know how to obey. 
When our social conditions become perfect we shall take 
(Continuea on page 158.) 
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NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY. 


By KARL BREUL. . 
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A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 


by R. H. ALLPRESS. M.A., 
Master on the Modern Side at the City of London School, and 


J. LAFFITTE, B. és L., 
Principal French Master at the City of London School. 


196 pp., crown Svo. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 


THE NEW LATIN PRIMER. 


By Prof. J. P. POSTGATE, 


Fellow of, and Lecturer in Classics at, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
26th Thousand. 2s. 6d. 


Specimen Page Prospectus sent on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


(Latin - English 
Cloth, 


FRENGH AS SPOKEN IN FRANCE. 


Qu’est=ce que cela 
veut dire? 


By H. P. SLIGO DE POTHONIER. 


Ist Edition, 3s. 6d. ; 2nd Edition, 2s. 6d. 


SANDS & CO., 23 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


“All who study or teach French should have it, as it shows 
exactly what the pupil is deficient in.” 


ATHENAEUM, 12th August, 1905. 


“This is a collection of idiomatic French phrases 
intended for the guidance of advanced students, 
and, from its comprehensiveness and the essentially 
modern character of the language employed, it 
seems well adapted to that end. The author's 
suggestion that it ought to be studied in the in- 
tervals of actual conversation with French people 
is sound, and should lead to good results.”’ 
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Now Reapy. 
A NEW AND THOROUGHLY REVISED EDITION 


(containing nearly 80 additional pages) of 


DE FIVAS’ NEW GRAMMAR | 
OF FRENCH GRAMMARS 


ENLARGED BY THE ADDITION OF CAREFULLY CHOSEN 


GRADUATED FRENCH TEXTS FOR 
PREPARATORY READING AND TRANSLATION. 


Foolscap 8vo, 474 pages, price 2s. 6d. cloth. | 
Extracts from Preface to the New Edition. 

In the present Edition, the main body of the work as last revised has 
been faithfully preserved, but an important addition has been made by 
the insertion of 258 graduated French PREPARATORY TEXTS in prose and 
verse, one of which precedes each of the original Exercises, for use in 
reading and translation. 

The Publishers feel confident that this valuable practical addition will 
efficiently complete the lucid theoretical part of the GRAMMAR OF FRENCH 
GRAMMARS, and make it a complete TEXT-BOOK FOR THE LEARNER— 
giving not only clear principles to apply, but practical and varied examples 
of style, forms of sentences, and arrangements of words to imitate, which 
cannot fail to be invaluable helps in translating the Exercises. The object 
throughout has been to assist the student in points where he generally 
finds difficulties. In the Syntax such extracts have been selected as serve 
to represent the most varied styles in French jiterature, in order to | 
familiarise the student not only with the great masters of the language, 
but also with the more familiar turns of modern conversation. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS ON THE NEW EDITION. | 

“ The Fifty-seventh Edition of the ‘New Grammar of French Grammars’ shows 
a most thorough revision, with considerable enlargement. . . . Its new lease of life | 
will be a very long one.” —Auucational Times. | 
_ This is perhaps the best known French Grammar in the country. Having used 
it pee we can speak in the highest terms of its all-round excellence.”— Teachers’ 
did. 

“As a manual of French Grammar the took will be difficult to equal."—School | 
Manager. 
“ The student who is intent on mastering the grammar of the language will find it 
invaluable.” — Yorkshire Post. 


London: CROSBY LOCKWOOD & SON, 
7 Stationers’ Hall Court, E.C. 
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Published Monthly, price 6d.; by post, 7d. 
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Office: 89 FARRINGDON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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Table Book. 
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ELECTRICAL STANDARDS, 
ASTRONOMICAL TABLES, 
and all the principal Tables that should 
necessarily be acquired by the student in all 
grades. A remarkabdiy compact and useful 
book. 
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Many Million copies of this valuable 
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(Reduced Fac-simile of Cover.) 
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The Original and Authorized Edition brought down to the 
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Being the 28th Volume of the New Series. 
38th Year of issue. 


“THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (3 Broadway, Ludgate 
Hill, 7s. 6d.), one of those professional journals of which 
the English Press has reason to be proud. Last year was 
one of unusual stress in the educational world, and, 
although we are not always in agreement with the /ourna/’s 
attitude, we can at least recognize the wide knowledge, and 
the breadth of outlook with which it records the events of 
the year and approaches the many aspects of education 
which come within its scope. Its sound and illuminating 
reviews of books are not the least admirable of the features 
which have caused exponents of the theory or practice of 
education to recognize its worth as a record of progress.” 

The Times, /27. 11, 1907. 

“ An excellent encyclopaedia of current educational topics.” 

The Guardian, Dec. 27, 1900. 
“ Teachers have long recognized its practical value.” 
The Scotsman, Dec. 24, 1906. 


“The real work of education is admirably served by this 
old-established and well-conducted journal.” | 
The Newcastle Chronicle, Dec. 24, 1906. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILE C. 
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our staff from the best scholars of the whole nation, our 
rank and file from the remainder, but till then we cannot get 
this result without having a “ladder” leading downwards 
as well as another leading upwards. Present-day conditions 
are working in that direction, and the ideal put forward by 
Mr. Jackman will be realized eventually. Higher elementary 
schools will not be open to the objections now urged if they 
ultimately receive such children, regardless of social position, 
as are found unsuitable for staff work, and no others. 


THE Proceedings of the Conference will be fully reported 
in the Teachers’ Guild Quarterly for March. 


DR. HAIG BROWN. 


HE death of the Rev. William Haig Brown, who passed away at 
the Charterhouse on January 11 at the ripe age of eighty-three, 
removes the most famous Head Master of the old school. His position 
is well summed up in the 7zmes obituary. He will be remembered, not 
with Arnold or Thring, as a revolutionizer of the aims and methods of 
education, but rather as a pioneer of the movement to carry away the 
City schools to country or suburbs. Mr. Page would find it hard to 
determine in which of his categories to place him—asa great head master 
or a head master of a great school. The transference of Charterhouse 
School from London to Godalming in 1872 was undoubtedly a great 
achievement, for which the main credit is due to Dr. Haig Brown, and 
in the school annals his name will be justly coupled as a second founder 
with that of Sutton, It needed a rare combination of qualities, dogged 
perseverance, and genial good humour, dourness, and perkiness—the 
‘*suaviter in modo ” and ‘*‘ fortiter in re,” as the Mayor of Reading 
put it—to overcome the opposition of governors wedded to conservative 
traditions. 

But, this great measure of reform carried, Dr. Haig Brown, like Lord 
Beaconsfield after the Franchise Bill, reverted to his natural conserva- 
tism. In its structural and sanitary arrangements, in its curriculum 
and plan of studies, Charterhouse followed the rule of pre-Reformation 
schools. Dr. Haig Brown had no belief in doctors, and heeded not 
their counsels. He was a good linguist, and sometime President of the 
Society of French Professors; but French at Charterhouse took a back 
seat. He was an elegant classical scholar of the old type, and Latin 
verse was assiduously cultivated. His reign lasted thirty-four years, 
and he could boast that he had converted barracks of grimy brick to a 
city set on a hill, and more than decupled the population. Later on he 
helped to do for his old school of Christ’s Hospital what he had done 
for Charterhouse. 

Of his ready wit familiar instances have been given in the 7imes and 
other papers. We will add one that has not appeared in print. A 
parent once besought him to use his influence with the Vicar of God- 
alming to get his seat in church changed: it was exposed to a deadly 
draught. Dr. Haig Brown replied: ‘*I will do what I can, though 
you overestimate my influence; but before applying I should like to 
know whether there is any particular member of the congregation with 
whom you wish to effect a change of seats.” It was his personal 
qualities, his human interest in individual boys, his broad sympathies 
and absence of pedantry and donnishness that endeared him to genera- 
tions of Carthusians. It was a colleague who wrote of him at the time 
of his retirement : 

+: Witty though wise, though stern yet ever kind. 
A giant’s strength with gentleness combined ; 
So apt with learning simpler charm to blend, 
We oft forgot the master in the friend.” 


“ Four score and four square” was the happy inscription on „the 
plate presented to him on his eightieth birthday. 


THe draft constitution of the English Association, which was laid 
before the first meeting, elsewhere reported, afforded as much amuse- 
ment as a King’s Speech did to Cobbet. Misprints were small game 
to fly at ; but why, it was asked, is elementary teaching alone a *‘ pro- 
fession,” and what is a *‘ public school teacher” as distinguished from 
‘6a secondary school teacher”? A Thersites in the audience offered 
a local member’s ticket, price Is., to any one who would interpret 
Clause III. (a), which ran: ‘‘ That local branches and members of the 
central body only have power to elect x members to the Central Com- 
mittee, one of every complete fifty of their own membership.” The 
offer was not accepted. 
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J. M. DENT & CO. 


ROMAN PRONUNCIATION 
OF LATIN. 


In December 1906, at the Head Masters’ Conference a 
resolution advocating the Roman pronunciation of Latin was 
carried by 32 votes against 11. In January, 1907, the In- 
corporated Association of Head Masters carried a similar 
resolution by 33 votes against 9. Messrs. J. M. DENT & CO. 
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sections of the Reader in their First Latin Book, with the 
Phonetic Transcript and other matter explanatory of the 
Roman Pronunciation of Latin. This offers to teachers the 
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pupils in the reformed pronunciation. Price 6d. 


THIRD EDITION. 
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Pronunciation (as recommended by the Head Masters’ 
Conference, December 21st, 1906). 
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A MASTER OF METHOD: A CoMEDY IN Two Acts nee 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE Teachers’ Registration Council has just issued 
what ought to be its dying speech and confession, but 

we hear of yet another reprieve, and may therefore expect a 
supplementary report in August. During 


of mec taiibe 1906 there were registered 667 men and 
Gouncil. 501 women. This brings the total number 


of teachers on the Register up to 11,627. 
These are all on Column B. Column A is still a dead 
letter. An analysis of these figures shows that less than 
213 per cent. (19 men and 260 women) are registered under 
the permanent regulations, or, in other words, are certified 
as fully trained teachers. Just over half (51°3 per cent.) 
possess a University degree or its equivalent. Since the 
end of July, when Regulation 4 ceased to be operative, only 
five applications have been received. The Register is in a 
state of suspended animation. As to finance, there was on 
December 31 a balance in hand of £4,323. It may be 
remembered that when in their second year of office the 
Registration Council made an application for fees for 
attendance at meetings assigned to them by the original 
Order in Council the Board of Education replied that there 
was no registration fund available. It was ear-marked for 
publication of the Register. When, later on, Sir W. Anson 
was asked why the Register was not published he replied 
that there was no fund available, and that “publication ” 
meant being on public view. 


HIS is all ancient history, and the interest of the 
report les in its diagnosis of the future. A change 

has come over the spirit of the Council, and experience has 
The slowly, but surely, assured them, no less 
Now Rogister. than Mr. Morant, that the Register framed 
by the Consultative Committee is unwork- 

able; but, unlike Mr. Morant, they desire, not its abolition, 


? 


but its reconstruction. The proposal to abandon the 
Register has, in the words of the report, given a serious 
check to the movement for training. They desire to see a 
Register in a single column to which the condition of 
admission should be a high qualification, both academic and 
professional—a comprehensive Register which would com- 
mend itself to the whole profession. The Council has 
indeed changed, and its second Chairman, Dr. R. P. Scott, 
would have sooner cut off his right hand than sign such a 
radical pronouncement. Still more important is the declar- 
ation of the Council in favour of a Professional Council 
responsible to the Board for the policy as well as for the 
administration of the Register. Teaching is becoming 
more and more a State service, and we cannot have an in- 
dependent Council, like the legal or the medical profession, 
but there is no just cause or impediment why teachers 
should not be allowed to manage their professional concerns 
under the supreme control and with the sanction of the 
Board of Education. Lastly, the report points out that 
the delicate and difficult problem of duvetailing the old and 
the new Registers, of devising a scheme which will deal as 
tenderly as possible with the existing rights of registered 
teachers, and at the same time not swamp with numbers 
the new Registers, had best be left for a Professional Council 
to solve. To effect this reform fresh legislation would be 
needed, but a one-clause Bill would suffice. Delay is fatal, 
and we hope that Mr. McKenna will see his way to intro- 
duce such a Bill early in the Session. 


BY the time these words are before our readers’ eyes 
Mr. McKenna will, barring accidents, have introduced 
a Bill designed to meet the grievances of the party of 
passive resistance. The proposal is, prac- 
sal ye tically, to legalize the position set up by 
two out of the three Judges of the Court 
of Appeal in the West Riding case and overruled in the 
House of Lords. The Bill is quite simple, and will 
probably not meet with any persistent opposition. ‘The 
salaries of the teachers will be secured: for the Local 
Authority will be required to pay these in full. The pro- 
portion of the salary that is assignable to denominational 
instruction will be recoverable from the managers. The 
Church of England has always expressed its willingness to 
pay for this teaching ; so that the managers ought to have 
no difficulty in raising the necessary funds. 


(JUTE apart from the controversial matters contained 
‘2 in Mr. Birrell’s Bill there were valuable provisions 
for extending the powers of Education Authorities which 
Th met with the approval of both political 
e Cry : : 

of the Children. Parties. It is good news that these are to 
be brought in again shortly. Given a 

sympathetic Board of Education and a generous ratepayer, 
it is not impossible to go a little beyond statutory powers. 
Many Authorities look after the physical needs of children 
nowadays in a way that would have been thought rid- 
iculously extravagant twenty years ago. Last month in 
reviewing the Report of the Medical Officer to the London 
Education Committee we pointed out how much good 
work was already done in this direction. Still it would be 
valuable to have upon the Statute Book the following clause, 
which was killed in the general scrimmage over the late 
Education Bill :—“ The powers of a Local Education 
Authority under Part III. of the Education Act, 1902, 
shall include (a) power to provide, for children attending a 
public elementary school, vacation schools, classes, or 
means of recreation in schoolhouses during their holidays ; 
and (4) power to make such arrangements as mayybe sanc- 
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tioned by the Board of Education for attending to the 
health and physical condition of the children educated in 
public elementary schools.” 


WE have not noticed in the papers any reference to the 
Education (Provision of Meals) Act, so far as 
Scotland is concerned. It will be remembered that the 
| Children Bill when it left the House of Commons 
ger Se Setar) covered both England and Scotland. The 
Lords cut out the reference to the latter 
country, and the Commons, as it was just at the close of the 
Session, accepted the amendment, rather than postpone the 
action of the Bill in England. But considerable dissatis- 
faction was expressed at the Lords’ amendment ; and there 
seems no reason why a short Bill extending the provisions 
to Scotland should not be introduced. We donot imagine 
that there is any wide-spread necessity for the Act in Scot- 
land ; yet there are centres of population where its provisions, 
which are only permissive, might well be found useful. 
Since the above was written the Government have 
announced their intention of including in the Scotch 
Education Bill provisions for the feeding of school-children ; 
and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald has brought in a Bill with the 
same object. 
“THE Education Council for Wales contemplated by 
the 1906 Bill cannot, it seems, be fully established 
by administrative Order; but Mr. McKenna has made a 
considerable step towards the desired end 
by forming a special Department of the 
Board of Education for the control of 
matters affecting the Principality. Gossip has it that the 
Minister of Education and Mr. Lloyd-George crossed 
swords on the matter, and that Mr. McKenna insisted upon 
keeping the final control in his own hands, in opposition to 
the view of the advocate of Welsh freedom, who wished the 
Welsh educational affairs to be entirely withdrawn from the 
purview of Whitehall. Two special appointments have 
been made: Mr. A. T. Davies to be Permanent Secretary of 
the new Department, and Mr. Owen M. Edwards to be 
Chief Inspector. As each of these posts carries a salary of 
41,200, it is clear that the responsibility will be real. The 
Permanent Secretary and the Chief Inspector will refer 
directly to the President of the Board, and not through the 
intermediary of any other official. The Welsh Department 
will deal with all matters educational concerning Wales and 
Monmouth in all grades of education that come under the 
cognizance of the Board. 


Home Rule in 
Welsh Education. 


WE cordially welcome the reference in the King’s 
Speech to a Bilt authorizing women to serve as 
members of Local Authorities. It was a curious backward 
W swing of the pendulum that, when School 
as Boards were abolished, deprived women of 
on Local Bodies. x CEPHVE 
. this privilege. On all hands it was freely 
admitted that their work had been valuable and that their 
absence from educational deliberations was a distinct loss. 
To remove a disability which affects the whole educational 
system of the country and to restore to women a right that 
they formerly possessed .is, it is true, but a tardy instal- 
ment of justice, and these proposals by no means satisfy 
the organizations formed to secure further political rights 
to women. This is not the place to argue for or against 
the extension of political freedom to an unenfranchised 
class ; but this journal has always helped forward every 
movement for the increase of educational facilities to girls 
and women. The tide cannot be stemmed. Schools and 
colleges have afforded stepping stones to a fuller particip- 


ation in the national life. A large and increasing number 
of women demand that they shall be considered as political 
units and not as appanages to other units. These pioneers 
have our full sympathy. Success is but a matter of time. 


THE movement having for its objective the collection of 
information as to means of effecting moral training in 
schools has won the support of a number of leading men 
and women in various departments of life. 
Prof. Sadler, the Hon. Secretary, was able 
to report to the meeting that has recently 
been held that more than 850 names had been placed upon 
the Advisory Committee ; and that a strong Committee had 
been formed in the United States to deal with that 
country and with Japan. There is a certain vagueness 
about aims and objects which was not cleared up by 
the speeches either of Mr. Bryce or of Prof. Sadler. 
Perhaps nothing more will result than the collection of a 
large body of information as to different, and sometimes 
contradictory, experiments, experience, and opinions. But 
even this will be of extreme importance. It is, however, 
quite possible that the investigations will go to show that 
there is a general consensus of opinion with regard to the 
principles underlying the solution of the problem. In spite 
of all our talk about administration, curriculum, and the 
like, we all feel that the real object of education is to train 
and develop moral character. We do differ sometimes in 
our views as to which are the most praiseworthy character- 
istics to be encouraged ; and more frequently in the means 
we adopt to attain the desired end. But we all recognize 
the importance of the problem, and the desirability of 
getting, for once, outside codes and regulations and con- 
ducting an inquiry into the real essentials of education. 


Moral Training 
in Schools. 


[BE first public act of the new Minister of Education 
has been to publish a decision with regard to the 
difficult point of the government of the proposed Techno- 
Th logical Institution at South Kensington. 
e ii h ince the establish- 
Charlottenburg. is some three years since the establis 
ment of this centre of advanced scignce 
teaching and research was put forward as a matter of urgent 
importance. The Departmental Committee appointed to 
deal with the matter recommended an independent govern- 
ing body. The Senate of the University of London desired 
the reconstitution of the University in order that it might 
include the new Institution. The latter proposal would 
involve a further delay, and it is upon this ground that Mr. 
McKenna has decided to adopt the findings of the Com- 
mittee, and to petition the King at once for a Charter for 
the Institution with an independent governing body. At 
the same time, he is careful to guard against a permanent 
separation of the Institution from the University, and pro- 
poses that when the new governing body shall have been 
fully developed—say, after the expiration of twelve months— 
a Royal Commission should be appointed to consider 
whether amalgamation is desirable, and upon what lines, 
We feel that the decision is the right one under the circum- 
stances, though we greatly regret the formation of another 
body, in addition to the University of London, to deal with 
advanced education. Yet there still lingers in the minds of 
practical men a feeling that Universities are too academic to 
deal successfully with the needs of modern science. When 
the new Institution is firmly established we think that a 
scheme of amalgamation will prove feasible. 


“THE Duke of Devonshire, as Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, repeats in a long letter to the 
Times the plea that has already been made _for_ further 
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The sum of £115,000 
has been collected: this is but a small 
amount in proportion to the needs. It is 
unfortunate that just at this juncture a section of silly 
undergraduates should have given the enemy an oppor- 
tunity of blaspheming. An apology sent to the papers by 
seven representative undergraduates only partly removes 
the bad impression, and the public will naturally ask 
whether a University that produces such an exhibition of 
bad taste is deserving of further support. We need to be 
reminded, as the Duke reminds us, of the importance of 
Cambridge in regard to other Universities. More than 
three hundred professors and lecturers, he tells us, at 
other Universities in the United Kingdom alone have been 
educated at Cambridge. But the point that chiefly strikes 
us in the matter is the proof of the inadequacy of private 
bequests to meet the needs of the case. It is estimated 
that Cambridge requires about a million and a half of 
money. During the last eight years or so the Cambridge 
University Association has succeeded in raising some 
£115,000. The only solution lies in the application of 
Imperial funds. Mr. Haldane, at least, among the members 
of the present Cabinet, is convinced of the need. We hope 
he may prevail with his colleague at the National Exchequer. 
We are convinced that no national expenditure could prove 
more remunerative. 


The: Needs of financial support. 


Cambridge. 


\ X THILE Prof. Armstrong, Mr. Haldane, and Sir Nor- 
man Lockyer are fulminating threats of the decay 
of England unless the scientific attitude of mind is intro- 
duced into education, and while these 
wegen of and similar bombs are, perhaps, especially 
directed at the older Universities, it ‘is 
interesting to note that the progress of scientific knowledge 
at Cambridge has enabled the undergraduate to substitute 
tubes of sulphuretted hydrogen in the place of the clumsy 
and old-fashioned rotten egg. It is the glory of England 
to allow liberty of opinion. The undergraduates, or a 
section of them, do not approve Mr. Keir Hardie. It 
is, therefore, in accordance with tradition that they should 
say so, loudly and offensively. At a public school the pre- 
fects do not allow other boys to assert arrogantly views 
that are subversive of school life ; and these undergraduates 
have, presumably, been educated at public schools. It is 
well recognized that in University towns ordinary police 
regulations and ordinary standards of courtesy are not ob- 
served, at least among those of a socially superior grade. 
Of course, if the room had been occupied by “ towns- 
people ” or “ hooligans,” the law would have at once inter- 
fered. Even in London the House of Commons is protected 
by the police from invasion ; but in the seats of the higher 
culture the boisterous spirits and vulgar horse-play of the 
disciples of learning are looked upon with a wise and in- 
dulgent toleration. 


[T is refreshing to turn from the Primate’s amiable but 
ineffectual pastoral to the Bishop of Hereford’s out- 
spoken letter (Times, February 4) in defence of his scheme. 

fies Parchn The Archbishop goes back to 1870, and 
on the Bill. would have us “restore the Heptarchy.” 
Dr. Percival asserts as “the plainest of all 

facts ” that modern history for schools begins with the Act 
of 1902, by which “ our Church schools were really trans- 
formed into citizen schools, though their management and 
control was denied to the citizens.” By putting Church 
schools on the rates Mr. Balfour dealt the death blow to 
clerical management, and the sooner the clergy accept the 

Situation the better for them and for the schools. One other 

. point that we have repeatedly urged is put by Dr. Percival 


in the form of a question: ‘“ Why should not the system of 
religious instruction in schools which satisfies nearly all our 
Bishops and clergy, and our nability and gentry, for their 
own sons, satisfy them equally for the children of the 
working classes, seeing that those classes themselves would 
be well content with it, as our thirty-six years’ experience 
of the Board school system has abundantly testified ?” 


\ A TE are glad to note the steady growth of the interest 
taken in the study of geography, and the constant 
pressure exerted by the experts to make the surface of the 
Ceo in World, especially that part where the 
SOET British flag flies, more familiar to “ Im- 
perialists,” big and little. In schools that 
are fortunate enough to possess a well informed and en- 
thusiastic teacher the geography lessons become most 
fascinating ; and the subject when properly treated may 
rightly be included in the science section of the time-table, 
instead of, as formerly, figuring under the vague title 
“ English subjects.” To schools that wish to be up-to-date 
we would suggest the following questions :—Where are the 
New Hebrides? Who discovered them? What is their 
value to modern civilized countries? Why has the increase 
of population been checked ? Under what government are 
these islands, and how many do they number? Do the 
natural features of any of the islands lend colour to the 
cartoon in Punch of a fortnight ago? The answers might 
be scattered about the House of Commons. 


R. MACNAMARA, while known throughout England’ 
as an ‘‘ educational expert ” and an earnest advocate 
of the rights of teachers, has also been a careful student of 
social conditions of life; and we congrat- 
ulate him upon his appointment to be 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Local 
Government Board. Being now a member of the Govern- 
ment, Dr. Macnamara naturally feels compelled to resign 
his position upon the Executive Committee of the 
National Union of Teachers, as well as the office of editor 
of the Schvolmaster. In both positions he will be greatly 
missed. His persuasive eloquence at meetings of teachers 
was no less remarkable than his happy fluency with the pen. 
Both for his oratory and for his pen he will now have still 
ampler fields ; and, no doubt, during the many years that he 
has controlled the Schoolmaster he has trained up a band 
of devoted followers who will maintain as stoutly the 
cause both of schoolmaster and of school children. 


Dr. Macnamara. 


Rare fact that masters and mistresses periodically break 

down, and are compelled to be absent from school, 
is probably within the experience of all of us. In this 
matter there seems to be nowell established 
rule, in cases where the absence continues 
over several weeks, on the subject of pay- 
ment of salaries. Sometimes the governors provide a 
substitute: sometimes they do not; and the unfortunate 
teacher is without his salary, or a part of it, just at a time 
when his expenses are especially heavy. ‘Teachers, like 
other people, are liable to the ills that flesh is heir to ; but, 
in addition, their work involves, to the majority of temper- 
aments, an excessive strain. Sooner or later the assistant 
master, or, still more frequently perhaps, the assistant 
mistress, has to work on wretchedly with a sense of im- 
pending break-down. The changes in organization that are 
now taking place make it more feasible to press on school 
authorities the need of allowing to teachers a grace term or 
even longer period of absence, say, once in every seven 
years. In another column, in reviewing the report of the 


A Crace Term. 
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Huddersfield Technical College, we point out that a year’s 
leave of absence has been granted, first to one Professor 
and then to another. And we could quote other instances 
of this wise policy. But cases are still rare. We would 
urge that such leave of absence not only tends to prevent a 
breakdown, but that it also enables teachers to preserve 
their freshness and originality, and gives them an oppor- 
tunity of studying the educational forest from the outside, 
both at home and abroad. In harness it is the individual 
tree that obscures the wider view. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


Tre London Education Committee have been carrying on an interest- 
ing correspondence with regard to the curriculum in 


hia Donal twenty-seven higher elementary schools which the 
Tandon Higher Committee have established provisionally. The 
Elementary Schools, Board urges that a modern language should be 


taught only where there are special circumstances 
justifying its inclusion, and that in every case where a modern language 
is taught there should be a daily lesson and a minimum of three-and-a- 
half hours weekly given to it. In this view the Committee concur. 
‘The Board strongly urges that domestic economy should be taught to 
girls and manual instruction given to boys. To both of these demands 
the Committee agree, and they state that in their opinion no girl should 
leave a higher elementary school without completing a three years’ 
course in domestic economy ; and that every boy should have at least 
a two years’ course in manual instruction. The Board questions the 
wisdom of the inclusion of book-keeping and shorthand. In reference 
to these points the Committee think that the teaching of arithmetic in 
its commercial application should be substituted for book-keeping ; but 
that shorthand should be taught during the last part of the school 
course, because such teaching operates as a great inducement to parents 
to let their children stay at school during the third year. The last 
point raised by the Board is that four or tive hours weekly devoted to 
arithmetic may be excessive for girls. On this point the Committee 
keep an open mind and wait for further experience of the results of the 
curriculum. 


AN important judgment has been given by Mr. Justice Warrington, 
upholding the action of the Board of Education and 
the Northamptonshire County Council, in the case 
of the Marston St. Lawrence non-provided school. 
Our readers will remember that the managers of this school declined to 
carry out the regulations of the Education Committee, and the children 
were taken to church at times not permitted hy these regulations. 
The Committee consequently refused to maintain the school, and trans- 
ferred the teachers to other schools. The Board of Education approved 
the action of the Local Authority. The managers, who were the 
plaintiffs, sought to show that the regulations were ultra vires, and 
to compel the defendants to maintain the school. The Judge said that 
he did not forget that the express object of the regulations was to 
prevent the children from being taken away from the school for 
religious instruction during school hours; but that, if the Local Authority 
were competent to issue these reculations—and on that point the decision 
of the Board of Education was sufticient—he had no. jurisdiction, and 
Judgment must be entered for defendants with costs. 


Marston 
St. Lawrence. 


Boys and young men in the county borough of Ipswich enjoy the 
Scholarships in opportunity of competing for a large number of 
Ipswich. scholarships and exhibitions, as we read in the 
Directory which the Secretary to the Education 

Committee has just sent us. But the girls are not quite so well off. 
Ipswich School, formerly the Queen Elizabeth Grammar School for Boys, 
and now under the control of the Local Education Authority, has ten 
Queen’s Scholarships, exempting the holder from the payment of fees, 
and carrying in addition a sum of not less than £5 nor more than £10. 
These are awarded on the result of the entrance examination to boys 
whose parents could not without difficulty pay the fees. The governors 
of the school m ke the arrangements for the award of these scholar- 
ships. There are also five Council Scholarships of the same value as 
the above. Nothing is said in this case about the ability of the parent 
to pay the fees, but a nomination by the Education Committee is 
aecessary before a candidate may sit for the examination. There are 
Foundation Scholarships, again of the same value, which may be offered 
in such numbers as the governors recommend and the Committee 
sanction. An addiuonal qualitication for the holders of these is a 


favourable report from the Head Master. A number of house scholar- 
ships, varying according to the number of boarders, and of the value of 
not more than half the boarding fees, are offered by the [iead Master. 
Seven scholarships or exhibitions to the Universities complete 
the list for the boys of this favoured school. The High School 
for Girls has two Trust Scholarships, offered by the Girls’ 
Public Day School Trust; and one Old Girls’ Association 
Scholarship, offered biennially, subject to the receipt of sufficient 
subscriptions. Inthe Municipal Schools for boys and girls respectively 
the advantages offered to the two sexes are almost identical, and 
consist of a large number of Freemen’s Scholarships, elementary 
scholarships, borough scholarships, bursaries, and exhibitions. The 
Technical School and-the School of Art have also many scholarships 
and exhibitions attached to them. Six exhibitions, two for men and 
four for women, of the value of £20 each, are offered to enable 
teachers in public elementary schools to proceed to a training college. 
Two exhibitions, one for men and one for women, of the annual value 
of £50, are offered to intending teachers in secondary schools, 


THE wits of the town boy or girl do not lack whetstones on which 
Natare Study in they may be sharpened ; neither is there any lack 
Town Schools of natural objects (natural in a town) to call forth 
"and train the faculty of observation. So-called 
Nature study need not, then, be limited to children dwelling in the 
midst of fields and woods. At the same time it is a matter of regret 
that children in large towns know so little of the wonders of the 
natural objects of cowntry life. To endeavour to remedy this draw- 
back, under which town children suffer, yet another association is pro- 
jected. The Hon. Secretary, who'writes from 32 Chester Street, London, 
S.W., will be glad to answer inquiries. The idea is that a country 
school should be affiliated to a town school, and that the former should 
send to the latter parcels of natural objects that have already been used 
for Nature study lessons. The town school will provide in return 
letters from older scholars describing details of town lite and other things 
of distinctive interest. Two pairs of schools are already working in 
satisfactory affiliation. The only cost is the postage of the parcels, and 
this should not prove an insuperable difficulty. The scheme, if it is 
well managed, should have a useful future. Education Committees 
may not do amiss in extending their approval and perhaps in paying 
the postage. 


THE Principal of the Huddersfield Technical College has sent us 
H a copy of his annual report, which shows a marked 
uddersfield . . : 

Technical College. increase in the number of students, and also—a 
much more important matter—a distinct rise in the 
standard of the work done. The College is now athliated to the 
University of Leeds. This fact of itself gives prestige. and has already 
borne fruit, as is witnessed by the considerable number of successes 
obtained in the examinations of that University. It is interesting to 
notice that Dr. Woodhead, the chief of the Biological Department, has 
just returned from a year’s absence ; and leave of the same length has 
been granted to Mr. Bruce, head of the Chemical Department. Other 
authorities would do well to recognize the value of an occasional long 
leave, asa rest from the routine of teaching, and as an opportunity for 
personal study and research, without which a lecturer is apt to become 
less ethcient. One detail in the report strikes us : there are seventy 
students in the elementary French classes. For them only one hour's 
instruction per week is provided. The Principal naturally points out 
that this is not enough. There is a suggestion which may prove of 
value to the borough, if it is carried out. It is urged that a pupil- 
teacher centre and day training coilege should be established under the 
one roof, the centre being conducted as a junior department of the 
College. Intending teachers would thus receive a four years’ con- 
tinuous course of training, from the ages of sixteen to twenty. 


Tue Education Act of 1902 laid upon Local Authorities the duty of 
considering the educational needs of the area, and 


Bieber EANA tici of supplying, or aiding the supply of, education 
in Kent. other than elementary. The first step towards 


carrying out this duty fully is to make a detailed 
survey of the educational facilities existing in the given area. Kent 
may now be added tothe comparatively short list of counties that have 
made and published an exhaustive inquiry into education other than 
elementary within their districts. The special report before us, which 
in mere bulk and in fullness of detail more than rivals the well known 
reports of Prof. Sadler, has been compiled and written by the Council’s 
Inspector, Mr. Davies, and one of the assistant secretaries, Mr. Walsh. 
The aim of the report has been to present in detail the condition of 
higher education in the county at the time of the passing of the Educa- 
tion Act, and also to describe the steps that have been taken, since that 
date, to aid the development of higher education ; while, at the same 
time, indications are given as to the directions in which further develop- 
ments should be made. The report contains some expressions of per- 
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sonal opinion, which, as the preface is careful to point out, are not to 
be taken as necessarily pledging the members of the Education Com- 
mittee. The real value of the report is that now the Committee have 
before them full information in reference to every part of the county, 
and can consider the needs of the area as a whole. 


WITH regard to facilities for secondary education the county of Kent 
is not markedly dissimilar from other counties of 
iieu Aa ae which the figures have recently been given; but 
the variation that exists is in favour of the county 
we are considering., Complete accuracy is not easy to ensure. In 
Kent there are a very large number of private schools. Some of these 
are very small ; some are probably giving an education that does not 
differ in extent from that given in the public elementary schools ; some 
are entirely non-local in character. There are said to be 527 private 
schools in the county; formsof inquiry were sent to 420 of these; 
above a hundred were eliminated from the list as being elementary in 
character. The forms were returned, duly filled up, from 127 of these 
schools. The figures given therefore are only an approximate estimate ; 
but they certainly do not err on the side of exaggeration. Of the whole 
population, which amounts to nearly a million—as it must be re- 
membered that, with the exception of Canterbury, the Education 
Committee is responsible for the whole area of the county—we find 
15°03 per 1,000 receiving education in schools other than elementary. 
Of these 8°38 are boys and 6°65 are girls. In the public schools are 
4°35 pupils per 1,000 of population—2‘2 boys and 1°85 girls; in the 
private schools 10°68—5'89 boys and 4'8 girls. Kent, with its 
fashionably healthy coast line, is especially well provided with 
private schools. 


THE policy of the Kent Education Committee has heen to absorb the 

pupil-teacher centres into secondary schools; so we 
Pupil-Teachers. find that at the present date only three centres are 
left. As in other counties, the provision for the 
education of girls was the least complete; so it has been necessary 
already to open seven new schools for girls. The arrangements for 
securing a proper education for intending teachers in public elementary 
schools naturally loom large in the report. The duty to make this 
Provision was definitely laid upon the Authorities by the Act of 
1902. But we are glad to see in the report evident indications 
that the provision for this special class is not to be allowed to dominate 
secondary education altogether. Indeed, the hope is expressed that in 
the course of time ‘‘ the profession of elementary teachers, like other 
no less honourable and uscful professions, may be filled by the opera- 
tion of the natural law of supp!y and demand,” and it will become 
unnecessary to assign a large proportion of scholarships to candidates 
who are required at a very early age to choose a profession. The view 
of the Committee is that the work, tenure, and prcspects should be so 
amproved as to attract a sufficient number of efficient teachers. This is 
certainly better than bribing young children by the offer of scholarships 
to choose a certain profession, and holding them in that profession by 
vague threats of still vaguer penalties. 


WE do not remember dealing in this column with a report more 
The Value of the ee and more full of sound educational 
Kent Report. octrine than this special report on the higher edu- 
cation of Kent. The question of finance, of the 
greatest importance to a public body, is fully dealt with by Mr. 
- Thompson, Assistant Secretary for Finance. But of all the interesting 
chapters, perhaps the most interesting and the most useful is chapter 
üi., which deals with the actual conditions of life in secondary schools. 
The need of better staffing, in order that the head master or head 
anistress may have time for supervision duties; the need of better 
salaries in order that goo: teachers may, in the first instance, be 
found, and then (perhaps a still more important matter) may 
be induced to remain in the schools ; the urgent necessity for reforming 
the curriculum, so that pupils may receive a sound intellectual train- 
ing, instead of absorbing a medley of scrappy knowledge: these and 
kindred subjects are treated in a way that raises this report into a 
sound educational book of reference. There are, of course, many 
‘diagrams. Nothing perhaps will bring home more clearly to the 
Committeeman the waste that goes on at present than the diagrams 
showing the leaving age and duration of school life. But the intro- 
<ductory diagram seems to us to lack clearness, and the maps are too 
full of detail and too roughly printed to allow of their easy use. 


THE Secretary of the Education Committee of the West Riding of 
Yorkshire writes to point out an error in our refer- 
ence in this column to the new secondary schools 
that are to be built in the West Riding. The 
schools at Guiseley, Hebden Bridge, Holmfirth, and Sowerby Bridge 
are to be dual schools, and not boys’ schools, as we erroneously stated. 


A Correction. 


ENGLISH POETRY FOR CHILDREN FROM 
SIX TO TEN.* 


By the PRINCIPAL OF ST. MARY'S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 


S I have once before had the honour of submitting to 

this Association a paper on the same topic as that 

which engages us to-night, I must ask my listeners’ indulgence 
if much of what I then suggested is repeated here. 

There are, I suppose, two main difficulties with regard to 
the teaching of poetry to quite young children—that is, 
between the ages of six and ten. The first, to find suitable 
verse, which shall yet not be trashy or mere nursery-rime; 
the second, having found the wherewithal, to do anything 
with it that is really valuable beyond simply learning it by 
heart. With respect to both these points some help is furn- 
ished by making, and keeping, ourselves perfectly clear as to 
what we want the children to get out of it all. From six to 
seven, surely little more than that they should like poetry. 
Even after nursery age this must still remain a chief aim; 
but here it is the only one. Now it may at first sight seem 
obvious that, in order to like it, they must understand it. I 
do not know, I do not think, that, as a principle, that is ever 
wholly true. But, in any case, for the period of child-life of 
which we are talking, it is necessary to distinguish. With 
regard to real poctry—and to this, as I think, we can well 
introduce a child of eight or nine—it is by no means necessary, 
or even desirable, that all of it should be within the compass 
of his intellect; suffice it that it be within the compass of his 
feeling. But the babyish songs and verses which we grve to 
the out-and-out nursery child stand on a different footing. 
Not only must they be absolutely and immediately intel- 
ligible, but they must in thought look at things from the 
children’s standpoint, and in expression say things in the 
children’s language. “ When I was achild, I spake as a child, 
I understood as a child, I thought as a child.” 

At the same time, even this earliest verse should be good 
of its kind; it must not be mere doggerel. And it should, of 
course, deal with the things of the children’s environment, 
with the facts of their experience. In the flood of literature 
which now inundates our infant schools some of the old books 
of one’s childhood, containing perfectly simple, yet quaint and 
charming, verse, seem to have disappeared. Memory looks 
back to one such favourite in my own nursery, handed down 
from a former generation, which contained, amongst other 
things, a version of * The Babes in the Wood” far superior to 
any of its successors. It opened thus: 

My dears, you must know that a long time ago 
There were two little children whose names I don’t know ; 
They were stolen away on a tine summer's day, 
And lost in the wood, as I’ve heard the fo'ks say. 
Poor Babes in the Wood, poor Babes in the Wood ! 
Don’t you remember the Babes in the Wood ? 


There was also a small volume of verse by Mrs. Alexander, 
which, despite the rather unpromising title of “ Moral Songs,” 
had—as indeed the name of the author would sufficiently 
guarantee—some very delightful poems. Take these lines 
from “Father's Return”: 


Beasts have lain down where the bright dewdrops glisten, 
Birds have gone home to their nests long ago; 

Only the bat brushes by as I listen, 
Or the stag-beetle hums drowsy and slow. 


Or, again, these, put into the mouth of a little elder sister 
watching the sleeping baby: 
In the still room there’s no sound to disquiet, 
Only the clock ticking even and low; 
Only the bird in his cage hanging by it, 
Chirping a note as he hops to and fro, 
Out in the sunlight the woodbine is stirring, 
Filling the air with its fragrance so sweet ; 
On the low window-seat pussy sits purring, 
Washing her face with her little white feet. 
That is pretty verse, quite worth committing to memory and 


* A paper read at a Conference of English Teachers;\ 1906. 
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keeping there, and it is also just the sort of description we want 
poetry at this stage to embody—a picture made by definite 
details familiar in the child-world of fact or fancy. Yet both 
thought and form are perfectly simple and straightforward. 
As another example of poetry which strikes, I think, exactly 
the right note for this period, let me quote a few verses from 
the first of the late Miss Ingelow’s “Songs of Seven,” well 
named “ Exultation”; for the ‘clear, keen joyance” of the 
little child pulses through it from end to end: 
There’s no dew left on the daisies and clover, 
There’s no rain left in heaven. 
I’ve said my seven times over and over, 
Seven times one are seven. 
I am old, so old, I can write a letter ; 
My birthday lessons are done. 
The lambs play always, they know no better— 
They are only one times one. 
O velvet bee, you’re a dusty fellow, 
You’ve powdered your legs with gold. 
O brave marsh mary: buds, bright and yellow, 
Give me your money to hold. 
And show me the nest with the young ones in it ; 
I will not steal them away ; 
I am old—you may trust me, linnet, linnet, 
l am seven times one to-day. 


But, I suppose, few of us would hesitate to give the palm in 
this matter to Robert Louis Stevenson's “ Garden of Verses,” 
a book as fascinating to those who, like its author, have kept 


undimmed, unspoiled, the scenes and plays and thoughts and. 


fancies of “the bright fireside nursery clime ” as to the lucky 
children for whom it is meant. 

Every rightly constituted town child will delight in “ The 
Lamplighter ” ; for that personage exercises a universal attrac- 
tion: every country child be pleased 

to go up in a swing, 
Up in the air so blue... . 
Up in the air and over the wall, 
Till I can see so wide— 
Kivers and trees and cattle and all, 
Over the countryside ; 
and most children, we hope, still delight enough in that make- 
believe which, as Stevenson says, is “the gist of child-life,” to 
enter fully into the charming “ Land of Story Books,” with its 
touch of half wonder, half pity, for the elders who 
sit at home and talk and sing, 
And do not play at anything. 
There is, moreover, in much of his simplest verse a movement, 
a swing, of music that carries the children along with it; even 
those whose imagination does not hear in the wind the gallop 
of the invisible horseman, will say his “Windy Nights ” with 
feeling, and, it may be, awake imagination in the saying: 
Whenever the moon and stars are set, 
Whenever the wind is high, 
All night long, in the dark and wet, 
A man goes riding by. 
Late in the night, when the fires are out, 
Why does he gallop and gallop about ? 
Whenever the trees are crying aloud, 
And ships are tossed at sea, 
By on the highway, low and loud, 
By at the gallop goes he. 
By at the gallop he goes, and then 
By he comes back at the gallop again. 


When, at the age of cight or nine, we introduce children to 
a higher order of verse and an aim at least mildly and dis- 
tantly literary, the same broad principle of appealing to what 
they like will guide our choice. And there is much in poetry 
that the general run of unspoiled children—spoiled, I mean, 
by never having been allowed free out-of-school contact with 
the masters of our literature—will infallibly like. Mauch that 
their ear likes first—the mere swing of spirited metre of 
which we have just spoken, the pleasant medial rime, the 
recurring phrase, the ballad-burden or refrain. May I be 
allowed another personal reminiscence? I well remember 
the delight which I and two martial sisters took in Macaulay’s 


“Lay of Horatius,” and how its half-dramatized recitation ! 


for the benefit of the nurses filled happy afternoons when 
lessons were done. That delight was compounded, it is true, 
of many elements, of which more in a moment; but I know 
that one never failing joy was the slightly varied echo with 
which we younger ones answered the appeal of our eldest 
standing valiant on her bridge of chairs: 
Now who will stand on either hand 
And keep the bridge with me? 
And then one leapt up beside her with: 
Lo, I will stand at thy right hand 
And keep the bridge with thee ! 
myself following as “ strong Heriminius”’ with: 


I will abide on thy left side 
And keep the bridge with thee. 


I feel the old pulse in my blood as I write. So, too, any 
normal child feels the rhythmic rise and fall of heavy seas 
given by the long-syllabled medial rime— 

As they sweep through the deep 


in “Ye Mariners of England!” Feels it, mind—for this, I 
take it, is the first thing—the foundation thing, also, wherein 
knowledge and understanding will later take fruitful hold. 

Part—though by no means the whole—of the charm which 
my young pupils invariably find in Kingsley’s ballad of 
“* Lorraine Loree ” undoubtedly consists in this sort of appeal 
made to the ear, the sustained rime in ee, the familiar 
phrases recurring yet “with a difference,” and the soft 
musical sound of the name itself. 

Secondly, there is an inner eye as well as an outer ear, 
and to this, too, much poetry easily speaks. All healthy- 
minded children love bright colour, and the glowing tints of 
Macaulay’s pictures are another feature which generally com- 
mends him to the young—the Tuscan army, for example, 

flashing back the noonday light, 
Rank behind rank, like surges bright 
Of a broad sea of gold ; 


or that line of “The Armada” which I know at least one 
child to have repeated over and over to herself with never 
failing delight— 

Night sank upon the dusky beach and on the purple sea. 


And in this connexion I may say that, while few children care 
for long pieces of description for its own sake, it is quite 
another matter when it is used as a setting to the doings of 
their favourite heroes and heroines. Their vivid imagination 
will gaze, like the travellers to Catnelot, 

where the lilies blow 


Round an island there below, 
The island of Shalott ; 


will hear the whisper of 


The reapers weary, 
Piling sheaves in uplands airy ; 


will watch delightedly the passers up and down the highway— 


Sometimes a troop of damsels glad, 
An abbot on an ambling pad, 
Sometimes a curly shepherd-lad, 

Or long-hair’d page in crimson clad ; 


and in the brilliant verses which flash Sir Lancelot into the 
mirror I do not think that the detail of “the blue unclouded 
weather ” will be lost upon them. 

The things of which I have spoken so far belong much to- 
form, and their appeal is mainly sensuous and a little emo- 
tional. Have we anything to consider now asregards thought ? 
Here, once more, what do the children like? We all answer. 
* Story,” especially story of martial or adventurous doing, of 
brave knights and fair ladies. I think this is true of little 
girls as well as little boys, and at least I am sure that it is 
the kind of thing on which we shall do right to rear them in 
particular. 

Luckily, story, and story of this sort, in poetry is not far 
to seek, and we may add to the “ Lays of Ancient Rome” 
Lockhart's “ Spanish Ballads,” Aytoun's “Lays,” and—supreme 
above all for children at this age— The Lay of .the Last 
Minstrel” and “The Lady. of the (Lake: For im these 
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last are all those things which children love found together, 
and many among us can Say, in the words of Mr. Andrew 
Lang, that from Scott, “as I followed the deer with King 
James, or rode with William of Deloraine on his midnight 
errand, did I learn what poetry means and all the happiness 
that is in the gift of song.” 

Some of the Percy ” Reliques,” too, are quite the right sort 
of thing, and I have found that their antiquated language is 
a commendation, rather than an obstacle. Children are 
hugely pleased with “ King John and the Abbot of Canter- 
bury”; and I still keep pleasant recollections of “ Mary 
Ambree,” though the puzzle of her slashing her foemen in 
three “ with one blow of her broadsword ” remains to me yet. 
Among modern poems I may mention as excellently suitable 
Ingelow’s “ Ballad of Winstanley.” 

But, you may say, is not all this rather desultory? Are 
we, at least after nursery age, to do no sort of methodic 
teaching? To this I answer, in the first place, that it is this 
broad and free contact with true poetry, this unmethodized 
intimacy with it, this playing with it, if you will, which is very 
part and parcel of sound method. It is lamentable that under 
our system of examinations the first acquaintance of our 
children with literature should so often be an anatomical 
one—that the first thing they are taught to do to a poem 
is to dissect it. The skilled hand may, in truth, dissect 
tenderly, lovingly—nay, he may learn to love yet more deeply 
by the very process. Yet his first love comes not by analyt- 
ical processes ; rather, he dissects because he loved long ago— 
he knew not wholly why. I think it is thosé who have 
waded through the long meadow-grass and plucked profligate 
handfuls of daffodil and cowslip and bluebell and anemone, 
in sheer delight of colour or form or perfume; plucked them 
and thrown them, perchance, away to gather others—it is 
these, I think, who have grown up in the love of field and 
wood, who, later, may care to part the tiny ovary cells with 
the scalpel or to examine the pollen beneath the micro- 
scope. And so it seems tc me in literature the saturation 
principle—the plentiful nourishing with ballad and song before 
the age for lessons in literature—is the true and solid founda- 
tion. ; 

I ventured to say at the beginning of this paper that it is 
not desirable that the children should understand all the 
poetry we give them. Perhaps I should also have said it is 
not possible to make them do so; or, if it be possible, it is 
so only by killing in it the better thing—the spirit, that is, by 
the letter. There is a fallacy of thoroughness in teaching, 
which is nowhere more of a fallacy than in literature. 

Yet of course, we do want the understanding of the 
poetry taught to increase gradually: we want “knowledge ” 
to “grow from more to more .. . that mind and heart 
according well may make one music.” And my own ex- 
perience makes me feel very strongly that much real literary 
teaching may be given by the somewhat detailed and method- 
ical study of single poems—preferably, as I think, short ones. 

But, apart from any such formal lessons, and by the 
medium of this free and—if you will—desultory reading of 
poetry, I believe that much, very much, may be done by a 
_ sympathetic guide to open ear and eye and heart to what is 
tn literature. I adduce one more personal experience. I 
certainly was not more than eight or nine years old when, 
reading for the first time Tennyson's ‘ Morte d'Arthur,” 
and being fortunate enough to possess such a guide, my 
attention was called by her to the beauty of the picture drawn 
in the lines 

A chapel nigh the field, 
A broken chance) with a broken cross, 
On one side lay the ocean, and on one 
Lay a great water ; and the moon was full, 


and especially to the effectiveness and yet perfect simplicity of 
the last sentence. 

A very little thing, and pointed out quite informally; yet I 
never read those five monosyllables now without the flood of 
silver radiance pouring over the picture that was first let in 
upon it by that remark. The words mark for me a real 
epoch—a date after which I saw into poetry a little deeper, 


and cared for it, therefore, a little more. Now it seems to 
me that in all first teaching of literature this is the thing that 
really matters—the fruitful thing, because it does not end, as 
so much so-called literature teaching does, with itself. Only, 
we must have the sympathetic guide; and perhaps this will 
mean beginning not with the children, but rather with many of 
the parents, and, it may be, with some of the teachers. 


IDOLA PULPITORUM. 
THE PITFALLS OF THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


IV.—FRENCH. 


By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, M.A., L.-ès-L., Officier de l'Instruction 
Publique. 


(Continued froin page 112.) 


O far I have dealt mainly with general pitfalls connected 
with the teaching of the subject as a whole. I now 
propose to discuss the more particular snares that beset the 
teaching of the various branches of the subject—pronuncia- 
tion, grammar, conversation, translation, composition, and the 
like—though it is most essential at the outset to declare that 
these are by no means water-tight divisions of the subject, 
but pass insensibly one into the other, and are, in fact, per- 
petually acting and reacting on one another. 

Accent.—We will therefore, subject to this proviso, now con- 
sider the stumbling-blocks that lie in the path of the teaching of 
accent. And first we would place the failure to insist from the 
very beginning on a clear and distinct method of articulation. 
Every inclination to mumble or to gabble should be sternly 
repressed. When reading is introduced the teacher who 
here or elsewhere will teach and preach by example must 
lead a way. When poetry is learnt by heart it will be recited 
as if it were poetry, not mumbled or droned as if it were a 
litany out of the “ Dunciad.” Paradox though it seem, a person 
travelling abroad with a good articulation and a mediocre 
accent will be far more readily listened to than one who 
speaks correctly with bated breath. The former commands 
attention ; the latter invites being trampled on. The teaching 
of accent has also its pitfalls. Some teachers go too fast. 
They are not sufficiently careful to ensure that each sound is 
correctly pronounced by all the class at the beginning. They 
do not realize the all-importance of repetition and the great 
value of poetry and songs for teaching pitch and intonation 
as well as accent. But, fault of all faults, they allow the 
pupils to read off new words without first of all reading them 
over themselves. In fact, at the outset all words and passages 
should be read over by the teacher, in order that the standard 
may constantly be maintained. Chorus work must be con- 
tinually practised in spite of its supposed vulgarity. Too 
many teachers still forget to teach their classes to divide 
their words into syllables, though how immeasurably easier 
does French become to the pupil, once he realizes that the 
syllable ends with a vowel and not with a consonant! But 
the crowning error of all is to allow a pupil to make a mis- 
take and then think enough has been done if one repeats the 
correct pronunciation. That is the commonest—I had almost 
written the universal—failing of foreign masters and mistresses. 
Such corrections are absolutely useless unless the pupil is 
made to repeat the correction correctly. They are worse 
than useless, because they produce in his mind a more or less 
unconscious feeling that, no matter how he blunders, you are 
behind him ready to sweep up the shattered remains and 
“ seccotine ” them together. 

Should phonetics be used? Certainly, if the teacher 
knows how to use them. But too many teachers think 
that half-a-dozen lectures on phonetics exhaust the sub- 
ject. They forget, or never have realized, that phonetics 
for the practical teacher are an art, nøot`a science, | and 
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that an art, be it cricket or painting, is not picked up 
in. six lectures on the subject, but by hours and hours of 
unremitting practice.” A knowledge of phonetics is of little 
value if it does not enable the teacher to maintain the purity 
of his accent and teach his class the formation of sounds. If 
phonetics are used, a sound chart is certainly desirable. But 
every tree of knowledge has always its corresponding snake; 
and in this casc the fallacy lies in believing that it is all- 
sufficient to teach the sounds by themselves. I have heard 
pupils who had been admirably drilled on the sound chart 
read no better, but rather worse, than indifferently taught 
children. The sounds must be practised together in words 
and phrases if the drill is to be any good. Studied merely 
as. isolated units, they are like so many forms in 
accidence and syntax in which a boy may be letter-perfect, 
vet be quite incapable of writing a simple exercise. That 
is the fundamental fallacy of the ordinary classical teaching 
laying up grammatical riches that the moth and rust of disuse 
corrupt. 

Grammar.—Many teachers are still tied and bound with 
the chains of examinations, and grammar and exercise books 
are still written as if it were essential:to exhaust all the 
irregularities of each part of speech before the succeeding 
part. be tackled. I always admire the self-restraint of the gram- 
arians in putting the interjections last. Most of us who use 
their books-would like to “interject” long before interjection 
time is reached. The truth is all these books are “vieux jeu.” 
Grammar, of. all subjects, should be taught “ concentrically,” 
and undoubtedly the best way is to teach it inductively out 
of the reading book. Yet we must not fall into the pitfall of 
thinking that the inductive method is all-sufficient, and that it 
needs neither to be supplemented nor systematized.. One may 
read.a long way before being able to complete all the parts of 


a well known irregular verb or round off the commonest rules | 


in the pupil's. mind. Hence, in my humble opinion, the need 


of a grammar book for revising, amplifying, and arranging.on | 


a logical basis the knowledge already: empirically acquired 
from the readjng book or elsewhere. 
nothing. but a mere system of cataloguing, a 
technica, it would be worth studying; but it is more—its 
acquisition is a logical discipline. As for those new methodists 
who apparently possess a sort of Jack-Cade-like hatred for 
such things.as a noun and a verb, their theories break down 


eyeu in the mother tongue, as one may see in the case of 


high-bred men and women (more rare to-day than formerly) 
who, for: lack of a formal education, cannot write a gram- 
maatical letter Far be it from me to seem unduly to 
-exalt the grammar book. 
into two sections—one for use and one for reference. Of 
course, as the pupils advance the first-named section. will 
always -bẹ growing, but they will never learn more than they 
can apply, and the bulk of what they learn will be. picked up 
inductively. Personally, I should like to see them taught the 
French grammar terms from the start, part passu with 
English, the English to be dropped as soon as convenient. 
The. terms. came up so often that, like the ordinary class-room 
terms, they are soon learnt by mere repetition. Only in both 
cases the teacher must take special pains that the grammatical 
rules, and especially the class-room. orders, are given in 
idiomatic French. It cannot be too strongly urged that bad 
French is always worse than good English. 

Conversation.—A volume might be written on the pitfalls 
in conversation. I must confess that I-write this paragraph 
with the fear before my eyes of Mr. Kirkman. and the 
valuable and voluminous correspondence he gathered together 
a year ago on the subject. It would, of course, be easy to 
shirk the issues by merely describing certain pitfalls with- 
out plotting out the path on which they border. But such 
indefinite criticism always seems to me of very little 
value. Of course, that despairing cry from the incompetent 
teachers, *“ Dites quelque chose,” is futile. Yet I am no 
enemy of detached conversation on Rcealien or ordinary 
everyday topics if the needful words and phrases be put 
on the blackboard and committed to note-books and properly 
“revised; but the common pitfall here is the total 


' 


If grammar were. 
memoria - 


Here again the rule is to divide it. 


absence of system. The whole thing wants to be most 
carefully worked out—say, like a Gouin series. I allude 
to the sort of pitiful general conversation one often hears 
—‘de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis ’'—where, if the pupil 
can’t say what weather it makes, he is immediately whisked 
off on to the topic of his age or hour of rising, or that 
more restricted kind, yet equally lacking in form and 
system, where the master wrestles with his pupils over the 
clock for half an hour and gets more wrong answers than 
right. At least half such teachers are misled into this Will- 
o'-the-wisp pursuit of the colloquial through regarding con- 
versation as a sort of extra—or at least extraneous—accom- 
plishment, and not as an integral element in the acquisition 
of the foreign language. This heresy has largely been fostered 
and maintained by the system of itinerant teachers, who are 
supposed to come round once a weck and practise the so- 
called French and German conversation with the pupils. 
Co-ordination between these hebdomadal visitations and the 
diurnal drudgery of the teacher on tbe spot is generally as 
imperfect as that between Sunday and weekday morality. 
The one thing needful is that, whether conversation be 
taught by means of the blackboard, or from a reader, or 
from the translation book, or from all three sources, it 
should be systematic and co-ordinated as far as possible 
with the other branches of teaching, especially with composi- 
tion. 

But this does not exhaust even the main pitfalls connected 
with conversation. The acquisition of vocabulary is a point 
that careful teachers on the new method are apt to ignore. 
Anything that will speed the process must be seriously con- 
sidered. To be able to converse in a language, to get beyond 
the patter and chatter stage, one needs at least five thousand 
words. “Festina lente” is an admirable motto for the new 
methodist, especially while accent is being taught; but this 
does not mean that he is always to teach at a funereal pace, 
or bore his class by over-repetition. Hence, while freely ad- 
mitting that translation breaks the Sprachgcfihl, I am still 


very doubtful whether, if conversation is freely practised upon 


it, the loss is not largely repaired. When a passage has 
been read over and translated the French words are already 
flottant in the pupil’s mind, and practice on them goes far to 
fix them in his memory. But it is most essential that the 
questions, at the beginning at least, should be extremely 
simple, and touch on, and not about, the subject-matter. The 
answer must, in fact, be contained in the text itself. Neglect 
of this simple precaution often causes the whole system. to 
break down. It is not a bad plan to let the pupils underline 
the selected words and phrases in these books, or collect them 
in note-books. In the latter case it is essential to set down 
the substantives with the article and the verbs with the pre- 
positions they take, and, if in the form of a phrase, so much the 
better; for we must never forget the phrase is the unit in 
conversation, the word is only a fraction. If the French 
equivalent is written down at the same time, the pupil’s 
vocabulary is increased in depth as well as in breadth, and 
these twofold lists enable the vocabulary thus acquired to be 
revised from the note-books. But the teacher must guard 
against committing to memory or note-book out-of-the-way 
phrases, or such as are still unlikely to be useful to the class 
at its present stage of development. It is enough to under- 
stand such phrases when they occur, so as not to be held up 
by them a second time. They should, in fact, be consigned to 
the reference section of our minds, not to the active repro- 
ductive circulating department. An incidental advantage of the 
method is that, the subject-matter being given, neither pupils 
nor teachers are likely to wander off into pidgin French. There 
are, however, two or three pitfalls. Some teachers do not 
insist on a complete sentence at the start, or allow their pupils 
to neglect those little courtesies which distinguish French 
speech from ours, such as the use of “ Monsieur ” or “ Madame.” 
And a not inconsiderable number of mistakes would be pre- 
vented did the teacher insist on the pupil's answer being 
couched in the same tense as that employed in his question. 
Translation.—There is also another argument in favour 
of translation, and that is it is the finest instrument we possess 
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for sorting out and matching nuances of thought. This, of 
course, is poles asunder from the obsolescent theory that 
translation teaches the mother tongue. It classifies our ideas 
and forces us to examine their content; we become thereby 
adepts in distinguishing shades of meaning; but it does not 
teach us how to express our thoughts in a logical fashion, how 
to present a chain or sequence of ideas, how to build the lofty 
rime or the mighty wall of argument. It makes us criticalof the 
materials, but it leaves us helpless as architects. I know of 
nothing that makes us so “ sensitive ” to shades of meaning. 
Paraphrase can do some things. But paraphrase, except of 
the best kind, is apt to blunt taste ; whereas translation refines 
it. I should always be reluctant to give it up, till an equally 
fine organon has been devised. But I would, none the less, 
insist that the original French should be read aloud, with 
proper spirit and intonation—in fact, the second time over. 
I would largely dispense-with translation. 

There is one danger signal in the case of those teachers who 
use translation. They not only interrupt the pupil in the midst 
of construing to inquire into the relations or antecedents of 
some word he is translating or to require the name of the 
hero’s maiden aunt. Such questions are destructive of all 
literary interest, and reduce the text to a mere plot for 
grammatical root-grubbing. On the other:hand, the severer 
reformers are not free from fault: they refuse to put any 
questions on the text, even when such questions are neces- 
sary for its elucidation and comprehension. Again, teachers 
are too fond of allowing one pupil to officiate for ten minutes 
running. The rest consequently slumber. With a big class, 
translation by sentences, and even by phrases, passed quickly 
round, keeps the congregation awake, and such comparative 
work ensures that one and all are trying simultaneously to 
puzzle out the meaning. Again, teachers should choose their 
readers or authors very carefully. Those only should be 
taken which are true samples of the spirit of the nation, be 
it French or German. Some teachers complain bitterly of 
the dullness of certain books. The fault is too often theirs 
for having chosen them. And, even if some of the books 
seem a little dull, the introduction of a regular story-book: for 
rapid reading will minimize this source of weariness. 

Composition.—Composition, or, rather, free composition, 
should of course be introduced as soon as the pupil is allowed 
to use the written language either in its ordinary or in its phonetic 
form. The beginnings should be extremely simple, and should 
(what some teachers neglect) be largely of the nature of 
recapitulation of only what has been taught, or very simple 
variations on the same. The young neophyte must go 
through a long series of exercises, such as changing singulars 
to plurals, substituting one adjective for another, replac- 
ing a present by a past tense, always with the proviso that the 
changes he introduces do not make nonsense. Of course the 
wise teacher does a good deal of the work orally. In fact, 
oral composition in all its forms should be a preliminary to 
the written. It is here that conversation on the reading book 
or author comes in so usefully, as the transition is gradually 
made from questions involving answers of a phrase or sentence 
in length to those whose replies require several sentences or a 
short paragraph by way of response. But all this work needs 
carefully graduating. Personally I am no enemy to much 
learning by heart. Many teachers to-day forget how essential 
nremorizing is in the learning of any language, but it must, of 
course. be intelligent memorizing, not learning something 
unintelligible. In fact, our motto must be,“ First understand, 
and then commit to memory.” The wise teacher will keep to 
the simplest form of original composition as long as possible. 
This is the besetting sin of the new. methodist. Too often he 
does not realize how it is just as bad to fallintoa jargon of dog 
French and pidgin German expressions (which are, by-the-bv, 
more or less conscious translations of English) as to fall into 
any faulty pronunciation of French or German words. They 
are just as difficult to eradicate: such is the tenacity of the 
first impression. Only the topics on which the pupil has 
already acquired orally a good vocabulary should ever be 
given as subjects for essays of this kind, and even then it is 
generally better for the teacher to go pver the ground first of 
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all orally; but here again is a point where the teacher's in- 
dividual wisdom must decide whether his owr class ‘dre’ ripe 
enough to tackle an essay of this kind by themselves. In any 
case, whether the composition be original or based on the 
text, the teacher must not forget to hammer into the pupils 
the need of observing the logical or chronological sequence of 
the story. Every pupil should be obliged to make a short 
plan or précis of what he is going to say. The average free 
composition produced in examinations is often mere “ skilly,” 
with no coherence or cohesion of any kind about it. As 
regards the so-called “composition,” or translation from 
English into French, I trast that one day it may be reserved 
for pupils of sixteen or seventeen. I am certain the later the 
pupil takes it up the more truly idiomatic is his work likely to 
be. The “shoddy ” that is shown up in our public examina- 
tions—and I have looked over thousands of papers—would 
often be completely unintelligible to the ordinary. Frenchman, 
with no knowledge of English. I am speaking of an ideal, but 
it is an ideal I hope one day to see realized. In any case, it 
is best learnt in the first case by retranslation of somepassage 
the pupil has previously seen, and the passage itself should be 
finally committed to memory in order to help to eradicate the 
mistakes and pidgin French that the pupil has fallen into while 
composing. 

There is yet another pitfall that awaits the teacher, aad that 
is the choice of French books. At the outset, I assume, he 
selects some book on the direct method, but don’t let him 
spend too much time before introducing a simple author, 
unless he prefers to eschew translation. As soon as he has 
finished the first year, if not before, let him boldly take some 
short, easy, and simple story. It is a great mistake to work 
conscientiously through the various “second years’’ before 
adopting a regular reader or translation book. And let him, 
above all, abjure books of snippets with a dozen: lines on 
the winter in Russia, and another dozen on the beauties ofthe 
Vosges, and a third dozen on the Norman Conquest. This 
sort of pillar-to-post stuff is absolutely devoid of interest, 
except of the most fugitive kind. It effectually precludes the 
pupils ever getting an idea of taste or of literary structure. 
Books composed of short stories, or of episodes complete in 
themselves, are a sine qua non. Marvellous is the bunkum 
talked by those who make and defend these miscellanies of 
disconnected tit-bits on the score of their giving the pupils a 
general notion of French life and literature, as if ten lines of 
Racine conveyed the faintest meaning of the greatness of 
Racine to the average pupil. One might as easily expect him 
to reconstruct a mastodon from a stray tooth. Likewise 
there is a tendency with those who forget that Realien: and 
books on French ways and customs are for us only a means, 
though an admirable means, towards realizing French life and 
literature, to stick to second-rate novels and other so-called 
interesting books, when, with pupils of sixteen and seventeen,they 
ought to be studying the work of first-rate men of letters, if notthe 
classics of the language. Racine and Corneille to those well 
seasoned in the modern idiom have a delightful seventeenth- 
century flavour, and then they deserve to be studied for their 
dramatic construction and their thought content. This is the 
time, again, to teach a little historical grammar, in order to 
impress on the pupils how the French language is not a 
conventional thing,. but a living growth. 

Some persons on reading the long list of ills which the 
modern language teacher is heir to might perhaps suppose 
that the teaching of the whole subject is in a parlous state. 
I would remind them that a perusal of any book on human 
diseases would produce a still more disturbing effect. The 
present article deals exclusively with the pathology of modern 
language teaching. There is plenty of sound teaching up and 
down the country, and there will, I hope, be much more in the 
near future. 


Mr. F. H. TRENCH, Senior Examiner to the Board of Education, 
has been appointed Assistant Director to Sits inc’ of Special Inquirt 
and Reports. s 
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THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the “ Journal” is in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible for 
he opinions expressed therein. | 


THE Council met on December 15, 1906. Present: the Rev. A. F. 
Titherington, Vice-Chairman ; Miss H. Busk, Mr. J. N. Hetherington, 
the Rev. R. Hudson, Prof. W. H. H. Hudson, Mr. J. W. Longsdon, 
Miss E. Newton, Miss K. Stevens, Mr. F. Storr, Miss M. W. Tullis, 
Mr. W. Trevor Walsh, and Mr. J. S. Wise. 

Fourteen applicants for membership were elected, viz., Central 
Guild, 4. Branches: Bournemouth, 1; Cheltenham, 2; Ipswich, 2; 
Manchester, 2; Worcester, Malvern, and District, 3. 

' The thanks of the Council were unanimously voted to the 
Sheffield Branch for their announcement that they did not propose to 
make any claim on the Council in respect to local expenditure on the 
General Conference at Easter, 1906. 

Miss Dorothy G. Matthew, Confidential Clerk, University of 
London, was appointed to be sub-editor of Holiday Resorts. 
Miss Busk was appointed to act as the representative of the Guild on 
the Education Committee of the National Union of Women Workers. 
Mr. Trevor Walsh was appointed as the representative of the Guild at 
the International Congress on Hygieue in August, 1907. 

- Votes of sympathy with the Cheltenham Branch of the Guild and 
with the Council of Cheltenham College on the death of Miss Beale, 
and with the Dublin and Central Irish Branch of the Guild on the death 
of Mr. W. W. Haslett, were passed. 

It was agreed to invite the Rev. J. Franck Bright, D.D., late Master 
of University College, Oxford, ex-President of the Guild, to accept the 
office of a Vice-President. 

The Council met again on February 7, 1907. Present: the Rev. 
H. Wesley Dennis, Chairman, Miss H. Busk, Mr. R. F. Charles, 
Miss Cocking, Mr. J. N. Hetherington, Miss E. E. Kyle, Mr. J. W. 
Longsdon, Prof. Lyde, Mr. A. Trice Martin, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, 
Miss E. Newton, Miss M. M. Penstone, Mr. F. Storr, Miss M. W. 
Tullis, and Mr. J. S. Wise. 

Eighteen applicants for membership of the Guild were elected, viz., 
Central Guild, 13. Branches: Ipswich, 3; Manchester, 1; and Ox- 
ford, I. 

It was agreed to call the attention of the new President of the Board 
of Education to the Memorandum on the subject of the Teachers’ 
Register, addressed to Mr. Birrell, proposing, among other things, the 
establishment of a statutory Educational Council on the lines of the 
proposal of the Bryce Commission. 

Arrangements were made for sending a deputation to the Conference 
ofthe National Union of Teachers at Oxford, in response to an invita- 
tion received from the Executive of the Union. 

- The Council voted their thanks to the openers of discussion at the 
Educational Conference of the Guild, January 11 and 12, 1907, the 
‘vote to be communicated to them. 

Reports from the Education and Library and Finance Committees 
were received and adopted. 

A report from the Thrift and Benefit Committee announcing a 
grant of £30 made to a member of long standing, in temporary distress, 
was adopted. 

The report of the Modern Languages Holiday Courses Committee, 
announcing, among other things, a scheme for a more thorough organ- 
ization of the Conversation Classes in the Holiday Course Centres, 
to take effect in August, 1907, and the grant of an honorarium to 
‘Monsieur A. Leconte, Secretary of the French Committee at Honfleur, 
in recognition of his unflagging services, was adopted. 

Several of the speeches of the openers of discussion at the January 
Educational Conference will be printed in the Teachers’ Gut/d Quarterly, 
March 15. Besides the openers announced in our last Quarterly Report, 
Dr. C. J. Thomas, Assistant Medical Officer, L.C.C. Education Com- 
mittee, took part in opening the discussion on ‘* The Need and Oppor- 
tunity for Systematic Health Observations and Records in English 
Schools”; Prof. J. W. Adamson, of King’s College, London, on ‘‘ The 
Functions of the Elementary, Higher Elementary, and Secondary 
Schools”; and Mr. G. L. Bruce on ‘‘ The Differentiation, in point of 
Curriculum, of Higher Elementary from Secondary Schools.” 

The attendance at the discussions on ‘* Health in Schools” was 
moderate; on the Saturday there was a much larger gathering, many 
teachers in elementary and higher elementary schools being present. 
The proceedings were animated and harmonious, though much varia- 
tion in opinion was expressed. The meetings on the Saturday showed 
how usctal it is to bring together primary and secondary school teach- 
ers to discuss matters of common interest from different points of view 
—a work for which the Guild is, by its composition, especially quali- 
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fied. The Chairman of Council presided over the Conference on the 
Friday, and Prof. J. W. Adamson and Mr. A. Kahn, Chairman of the 
Education and Library Committee of the Guild, on the Saturday. 

On Thursday, March 14, at 8 p.m., the Hon. Nina Kay-Shuttleworth 
will give a lecture at the Offices of the Guild on ‘‘ Florence,” with 
lantern views. This lecture will be open to members of all Sections. 

The Annual General Meeting and an Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing of the Central Guild will be held at the Othces of the Guild on 
Tuesday, March 19, at 7.45 p.m. The business of the Extraordinary 
Meeting will be to settle the alterations in the constitution of the 
Central Guild rendered necessary by the recommendations of the 
London Sections, formulated at meetings held in their respective areas 
in the autumn of 1906, It is hoped that these alterations will 
materially improve the usefulness of the Central Guild and sectional 
organizations. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


The University of Lille has received the sanction of the Ministry for 
its proposal to establish a certificat d'études spéciales 
d'hygiène. Instruction to prepare for this certificate 
will comprise (1) a course in hygiene ; (2) a supple- 
mentary course in hygiene ; (3) practical work in bacteriology as applied 
to hygiene ; (4) a course in the hygiene of early infancy; (5) lessons in 
elementary biological chemistry as applied to hygiene; (6) lectures on 
sanitary law and administration ; (7) special lectures on professional 
hygiene, geology. and hydrology ; (8) excursions for the study of sanitary 
atrangements. The preparation is to last for three months—from 
March I to June 15—1in each year. The effect of the institution of such 
certificates is to supply a body of qualified sanitary inspectors for the 
service, in particular, of places of education. 


Hygiene. 


Those who are opposed to the system of State education may find 
some defence for their views in the severe discipline 
that the French Government exercises on teachers. 
For example, Mile. J. committed twice the offence 
of putting into the hands of her pupils a book prohibited by the 
ministerial decree of December 13, 1901. She was forbidden to teach 
for three months, and the Conseil supérieur confirmed the sentence 
when she appealed against it. We may safely assume that the book 
contained nothing worse than heresy against the Republic. M.M. at 
X., having to go on a journey, left some twenty pupils under the care of 
M. l’Abbe Y., vicar of the parish, who set them to copy a text. Since 
the add¢ held no brevet de capacité, M. M. was charged with employing 
as a teacher one who did not possess the legal qualification. He was 
interdicted by the Departmental Council from teaching in the commune 
of X., and deemed himself fortunate when the Conseil supérieur 
mitigated his penalty to censure. The case is instructive as to the 
relations between the clergy and the school in France. 


State Control. 


From time to time we have to report attempts—with which we have 
much sympathy—to obliterate the boundary line 


The Distinction between primary and secondary schools. M. Alex- 
rand DOOLEY andre Blanc advocates the suppression of the ele- 
Education. mentary classes in the /ycée, for the benefit of the 


primary schools. M. Levraud, on the other hand, 
suggests that the primary school should be actually incorporated with 
the /ycée and carried on in the same building. It isaplan hardly feasible, 
and the ‘‘ barrack school ” sinks daily lower in the esteem of pedagogues. 
Yet such proposals bring out the fact that primary and secondary 
education are not essentially distinct. They are properly differentiated, 
not by the subjects taught, and still less by the fees paid, but, as Sir 
Joshua Fitch maintained, by the age to which it is designed that 
instruction should be extended. Any other discrimination involves 
difhculties and ignores the unity of education. 


The budget for 1907 estimates the expenditure for education at 
261,003,495 francs, against 251,240,010 francs last 
year. The contributions from departments, towns, 
and private persons, payments by students included, 
make an additional 5,000,000 francs. To the Universities are 
assigned in round numbers 16,000,000 francs. The amount expended 
by the Universities in Germany is much larger. But it must 
be remembered that only since 1896 have the French Universities 
been able to own private property, and the income therefrom ; 
and that instruction in them is remaikably cheap, the lectures being 
often free. Of the 16,000,000 francs allotted to the Universities by the 
State the University of Paris absorbs one half. About 3,000,coo francs 
go to special institutions—Collége de France, Ecoles des hautes études, 
des chartes, du Louvre, des langues orientales vivantes, &c.). The 
(Continued on page 184.) 


Universit 
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Murray’s New Books. 


Prospectuses and Complete Educational Catalogue on application. 


Murray’s School Arithmetic. 


By A. J. PRESSLAND, M.A., Edinburgh Academy. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 
Answers, 2s. 6d. Supplementary Exercises. 6d. 

This book, which is intended for use in modern Secondary Schools with boys and girls between the 
ages of ten and seventeen, is written to suit practical requirements. All the examples are original, and 
they have been repeatedly revised in the class-room during the last twenty years. They are designed 
to suit practical needs, not to meet the fancies of particular examiners nor to perpetuate useless tradi- 


tions. 

The book of SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES is intended to afford examples for homework 
and to relieve the pupil from the necessity of carrying bis book daily between school and home. 
Though primarily intended for use with this volume it will be found to fit in with any modern text- 
book on Arithmetic. 


Geometry : 
oo ere Treatise on the Theory and Practice of 
uclid. 
Having in view the new Regulations of the Oxford and Cambridge Local, the London 
Matriculation, the Board of Education, and other Examinations. By S. O. ANDREW. 
M.A., Head Master of Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. Revised Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo, 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 


The new edition of this book has been completely revised and rearranged in accordance with the 
most recent methods of teaching the subject. : 


Le Francais Parlé et Ecrit. 
Livre des Commencants. 
By A. STALLWORTHY, M.A.,' Royal Grammar School, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 3s. 6d. 
The present book is not a replica of the many “‘ First Books” that have recently appeared. Itis an 
attempt to combine, for the initial stage of the teaching of French, the distinctive aims of the newer 
and the older methods. It is at once a progressive Conversation Course and a graduated Grammar 
Course. Its lessons are speech exercises ; but the exercises hinge upon grammar systematically intro- 
duced. Each lesson is the incorporation of a selected instalment of grammar, and its numerous 


exercises, written and oral, are designed to ensure the association of fluent utterance with accuracy of 
expression. The book is intended for use in the lower forms of the ordinary Secondary School. 


Word Pictures in Rhyme. 


(Causeries Rimées). 

By S. CHRISTINE BoyD, late Inspector in Modern Languages and Oral Examiner 
in French for the Civil Service in Natal. With the Textin Ordinary and in Phonetic 
Type. Illustrations. Crown 8vo, is. 6d. 

A collection of simple, original cassertes for young children beginning to learn the French 
language. The aim of the author has been to render a few everyday ideas in everyday language, 
with just enough of rhyme and rhythm to make them easily learned and retained. The text is 
printed in phonetic and in ordinary type, and is accompanied by illustrations specially drawn for the 
work. The book also includes a Supplement for Teachers, showing the principles on which it is based, 
and giving hints for its use and a chapter explaining the use of the phonetic symbols. 


The Historical Study of the Mother Tongue. 


An Introduction to Philological Method. 
By H. C. WYLD, B.Litt., Baines Professor of English Language and Philology in 
the University of Liverpool. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
School World.—‘‘ Very important for teachers. A thorough and learned work based on the latest 
results of research.” 
Bookman.—'‘' We have no hesitation in saying that Professor Wyld’s book marks an epoch in the 
study of English in this country.” 
Practical Teacher.—‘' Is deserving of the careful attention of all those who wish to keep their 
methods of teaching well abreast of the newest thought.” 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


The Place of the Mother Tongue in 


National Education. 1s. 


A pamphlet dealing with the historical study of the English language, and containing suggestions 
for a scheme of instruction in Secondary Schools. 


With 


A Primer of Psychology. 
By LAURA BRACKENBURY, Cambridge Training College. With Examination Papers. 
1S, : 

This is the latest addition to Mr. Murray's Series of Primers. Other volumes are: PHILOSOPHY, 
A. S. Raprorort; PHYSIOLOGY, by E. H. Starting; THE USE OF WORDS, by Miss 
KINNEAR ; and LOGIC, by E. E. Constance Jones. 


Exercises in Physics. 


For the use of Schools. 
By J. H. LEONARD, B.Sc. (Lond.), and W. H. SALMON, B.A. (Camb.), B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Fcap. 8vo. With or without Answers, Is. 
A series of carefully arranged and graduated examples from which home work or class work may 
be set, whether a text-book is used or not. 
Sy 


Chapters 30-53 and 60-105 (end). 
The First Part of the Sicilian Expedition. Edited for Beginners in Greek, with In- 
troduction, Notes, Vocabulary, and Maps. By PERCY URE, Assistant Lecturer in 
Greek, University College, Cardiff. Maps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
: This edition is intended for beginners. The Notes are to a great extent grammatical, and call 
attention to typical rather than to abnormal uses. The Introduction is intended to help any one who 
read no Greek history to realize the condition of Greek political life, and to give him some idea of 
the leading Greek States at the time of the Sicilian Expedition. No notes have been given on the 
‘subject-matter, except such as are absolutely necessary for the understanding of the text. 
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MURRAY’S ENGLISH 
LITERATURE SERIES. 


A Course for Schools and 
Colleges. 


By E. W. Epmunpbs, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Senior Assistant Master at the Luton Secondary 
School, and FRANK Spooner, B.A. (Lond.), 
Director of Education for Bedfordshire. 


Mr. Murray has in course of publication a new 
series of books on English Literature, dealing with the 
subject somewhat in the manner in which Mr. Mackail 
deals with Latin Literature in his admirable Manual, 
and Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher deals with English history. 
That is, not merely giving a dry record of writers and 
their books, but tracing the growth of English 
Literature and the causes to which its force and wealth 
are due, and introducing just so much of biography 
and incident as may serve to link the narrative on to 
the history of our country. 

‘‘ The Story of English Literature’ is completed in 
three volumes, to each of these three graduated 
“ Readings ’’ are added. 

The selections given in each volume of '‘ Readings ` 
are arranged so that the books may be easily used 
along with ‘‘ The Story of English Literature’; and 
it is hoped that they will thus emphasize the interest 
in literature which it is the object of the ‘‘ Story” to 
arouse, and will lead to that wider and larger study 
of our great writers which is so important an element 
in the culture of an Englishman. The extracts 
chosen are sufficiently long and complete to enable a 
student to form a fair estimate of their authors; they 
have been chosen, too, with an eye upon their own 
intrinsic value as well as their relative importance in 
the history of our literature. 

The ‘‘ Readings” have been carefully graduated 
into three series to meet the requirements of Junior, 
Intermediate, and Senior students. Each aims at 
completeness within its own limits; each, it is 
believed, gives a just view of the literary work of the 
period treated. But in the Junior Course the extracts 
have been chosen so as to be suitable for boys and 
girls; those in the Intermediate Course call for 
greater power on the part of the readers ; while those 
in the Senior Course will, it is hoped, be found 
serviceable to more advanced students. The foot- 
notes have been compressed into the minimum of space, 
and are added entirely with the view of making the 
‘* Readings ` enjoyable and stimulating as well as 
instructive. 


The following Volumes are NOW READY :— 


The Story of 


English Literature. 
Vol. I. The Elizabethan Period, 1558-1625. $s. 6d. 


(Volumes II. (1625-1780) and III. (1780-1880) are 
in active preparation. | 


Readings in 


English Literature. 


I. THE ELIZABETHAN PERIOD, 
1558—1625. 
Junior Course. 2s. 6d. 
Intermediate Course. 2s. 6d. 
Senior Course. 8s. 6d. 

(The remaining volumes tn each Course covering 
the pertods 1625-1780 and 1780-1880 are in 
active preparation). 

Please write for descriptive pamphlet giving 
titles, contents, specimen pages, &c. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W. 
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grant for the ‘National Library is 828,150 francs. At Paris, by the way, 
the lectures of American professors will be continued this year; and 
Prof. Coolidge, of Harvard, will treat of ‘‘The Political Situation of 
the United States and its Relations to other Great Powers.” 


The one great question of the moment is the projected abolition of 
Tontos’ the daccalausdat, which is a subject upon which 


of the Day. professional opinion is far from being unanimous. 
It seems probable that it will be either ‘‘ ended or 
mended.” Nay, the Zicence, too, is threatened with reform. But the 


turbid waters of controversy must settle before we can see what the 
issue of it all will be. 


GERMANY. 


It has been ascertained upon good authority that at present forty-five 
French teachers are engaged in the higher schools of 
one Ss nanee o Prussia, nineteen German in France. Ten English 
Assistenten are at work in Prussian schools, only two 
Prussians in English schools. That so few Prussians have taken ad- 
vantage of the system of exchange is due to the prevailing scarcity of 
teachers. The Prussian Government has not yet come to any decision 
with regard to a proponen exchange of pupils. It is to be observed, in 
passing, that the lack of men teachersin Prussia is causing women to be 
employed in place of men in the rural schools. 


The number or women studying at the seven Universities in which 
they can matriculate was 211 last summer, and has 
risen, as we notice with satisfaction, to 254 in the 
current half-year. Of them 90 are entered at 
München, as against §5 inthe summer ; at Heidelberg there are now— 
the figures for the summer being added in brackets—58 (57); at Frei- 
burg 49 (58); Leipzig 33 (27); Würzburg 13 (8); Tübingen 7 (§); 
and Erlangen 4 (1). With regard to the subjects of study, 116 (110) 
are taking medicine; 92 (66) philosophy, languages, or history; 28 
(22) mathematics or natural science ; 9 (10) Aamsmeralwissenschaft ; 
5 (4) law; and 4 (1) dentistry. ‘The number of women admitted as 
“. hearers”? in other Universities cannot be determined, as no lists of 
them are kept. 


Women 
Students. 


One of the inevitable consequences of the perennial religious war 
Gait that rages about the school is the strengthening of 
Education. the case of those who hold that secular educatiou 
is the only education with which the State has any 
concern, and that its attitude towards rival sects should be that of a 
peacemaker. At Charlottenburg a German ‘‘ League for the Promotion 
of Secular Schools and Moral Instruction” has been founded. The 
task that it sets before itself is to substitute, in all public schools, for 
religious instruction a system of moral instruction devoid of all dis- 
tinctively religious colouring. Dr. Pfungst, of Frankfurt a.M., has 
been elected President, and the society has already received the ad- 
hesion of four hundred and thirty supporters. It is likely to exercise 
an important influence on the future of education in Germany. 


In Hessen, the higher schools having been put on a footing ot 
practical equality, the fees for attending them have 
also been equalized. In all three orders, Gym- 
nastum, Realgymnasium,and Realschule, the school 
dues are now for Classes I. A to III.B inclusive £5. 8s. a year ; for 
Classes IV. to VI. and for preparatory schools 44. 16s. a year. Asa 
rule one boy out of every twenty is exempt from fees, and a reduction 
is made for brothers. These low charges are only possible because the 
State subsidizes the schools; but then the State finds the outlay a 
profitable investment. 


Cheap Schools. 


CAPE COLONY. 


The latest returns (up to September, 1906) of the Cadet Corps in the 
The Cadet Colony show that there are now 54 schools re- 
Movement. presented, with.a total strength of 214 officers and 

4,843 cadets. The increase since January consists 
of 6 schools er corps, 31 officers, and 582 cadets. The official 
Education Gazette, in publishing these figures, lays stress on the 
educational aspect of the movement.— 

‘The value of cadet training to our schoolboys is becoming more 
ully realized as the system becomes better known. Moral training 
receives due attention. Habits of unquestioning obedience, prompt- 
ness of action, regularity, respect for others, self-restraint, and 
manliness of character are acquired through military discipline, 
and boys begin to realize that they must act not only for themselves, 
but on behalf of the common weal. Ample physical training, 
also, is received in connexion with drill exercises, cross-country 
marching, target practice, and the annual camp outing. Even apart 
from any view of future military service, the advantage of hand- 
and-eye training acquired in rifle practice is evident. Cadet training 
also affords an opportunity of distinguishing himself to many a boy of 
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superior physical abilities who. in. class is perhaps looked upon as ‘a 
perfect duffer,’:an:1 who, but for his association with the corps, would 
look upon school Hfe as a round of dull, uninteresting, wearisome work.” 


INDIA. 


The Laucational Review of India sets forth that the education of 
women in India, to judge from the official reports 
ADA woaee for last year, shows steady, if not very ra id, im- 
provement. In Bengal the number of girls’ schools 
increased by 4'9 per cent. and the attendance by 5'8 per cent. ; while 
the number of girls attending mixed schools showed an increase of 4'8 
percent. Madras is also making marked progress, as proved by the 
recorded advance in the number of girls’ schvols, public and private. 
The same remark applies to Bombay. It is only in the United 
Provinces that we find things in a singularly backward condition. 
Such education as there is appears to be very largely monopolized by 
Indian Christian women—a result due, of course, to the exertions of 
the missionaries. Public opinion, however, both among the Hindus 
and the Mahomedans, seems to be waking, and there is a reasonable 
hope that matters will gradually improve. 


We hope that our contemporary is not too sanguine. If our readers. 
are not aware of the state of education in India, it 
is not our fault. Look, for example, at the Report 
on Public Instruction in Gwalior. Of boys of 
school age, 9 per cent. are receiving some sort of instruction ; of girls, 
°5 per cent.! Now let us see what some of the primary-schools are 
like. We are citing, be it remembered, the official Report ; and such 
documents are wont to see things in the rosiest of lights :—‘‘ In addi- 
tion to the institutions already described and directly maintained by 
the Darbar, a number of self-supporting schools have been opened in 
villages which are too small to support a regular school. These exist 
under the auspices of the Darbar, the teacher being some local priest 
or other literate person, who realizes what remuneration he can from 
the zamindars. In some cases, if successful, these schools receive a 
small grant in aid, or are converted into State schools—a policy which 
serves as an encouragement to other villages to do likewise. They 
are inspected by district officers and by the educational Inspectors, and 
serve to spread the idea of education over a large area. The instruc- 
tion given is very elementary, and only a few are really prosperous, 
since zamindars, as a rule, are not over-willing to pay the teachers” 
remuneration.” 

It is not, of course, contended that such schools educate ; but they 
“ spread the idea of education.” Is it not a delightful phrase of ofhcial 
complacency ? 


Gwalior. 


Madras has been honouring Mrs. Brander in her lifetime, placing a 
portrait of her in the institution of which she was 
the first Superintendent. We give a few particulars 
of the career of one who has done much for the 
education of girls and women in India. Isabel Bain—for that was Mrs. 
Brander’s maiden name—was educated by her mother and eldest sister, 
and afterwards in schools in Brentford and Oxfordshire, at Queen’s 
College, London, and in Paris. She was trained in the Home and 
Colonial College, London, and in a normal school in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. When seventeen years of age she made with a friend, Miss 
Jex-Blake, a tour in America, visiting ali the important schools and 
colleges for girls in the United States. Returning home, she became 
in succession governess to the children of Mr. Hughes, author of ‘*‘ Tom 
Brown’s School Days,” head mistress of a school of over a hundred 
girls in London, and mistress in Prof. Mciklejohn’s College for Girls at 
Clapham, London. In 1870, when twenty-two years of age, she was 
appointed by the Duke of Argyll, then Secretary of State for India, to 
open a Government normal school in Madras. Arrived in Madras, 
she opened the school in November with five Hindu pupils in 
‘-Egmore Comfort,” Egmore. Two years later the school was thrown 
open to all castes and creeds and removed to Armenian Street, George- 
town. Practising schools were attached and the institution developed. 
In 1876 Miss Bain retired from Government service, married, and left 
India. As Mrs. Brander she returned to Madras in 1880, this time in 
the capacity of Inspectress of Girls’ Schools. Kingsley says: ‘* Surely. 
the best reward for having wrought well already is to have more to 
do,” and Mrs. Brander soon found plenty for mind and hands in her 
new work. At ‘first inspections of schools were limited to Madras 
Town, but districts were gradually added, until thirteen were under 
inspection, and a second Inspectress became necessary. Mrs. Brander 
continued to be Senior Inspectress of Schools until 1903, when she 
retired from the Government service ; but she still retains her interest 
in educational work in India. Among her great aims was to encourage 
the education of Indian girls beyond childhood ; for which object sbe 
established National Home Education Classes for Hindu and 
Mohammedan women and girls. The honour paid to her by the 
Madras Presidency is well deserved ; and we are glad to see the laurels 
placed on a living brow, for we deem posthumous gratitude to be the 
less honourable kind. 


Mrs. Brander. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST. 
FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


By W. H. S. JONES, M.A., 
Perse School, Cambridge. Globe 8vo, 1s. 6d. 

*," A First Year’s Course on the Reform Method, with 
numerous Exercises, Grammatical Drill Tables, Latin 
Songs with Music, Summaries for Revision, Picture Com- 
position Lessons, Vocabularies, &c. 


Athengum.— An admirable compromise between the direct and the old gram- 
matical method of teaching a language.” 


EASY EXERCISES IN CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE. 


Being a reprint of the Third Part of ‘‘ Macmillan’s Latin Course.” By 
a W. E. P. PANTIN, M.A. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
KEY to ‘‘ Macmillan's Latin Course," Third Part, 4s. 6d. net. 

*.* The aim of the book is to teach the student to write simple continuous prose. 


PART II. NOW READY. 


NEW FRENCH COURSE FOR SCHOOLS. © 


Based on the Principle of the Direct Method, combining the Practical 
Use of the Living Language with a Systematic Study of Grammar. 
By CHARLES COPLAND PERRY, New College, Oxford, Dr. Phil. 
Marburg, Prussia, and Dr. ALBRECHT REUM, Oberlehrer am 
Vizthumschen Gymnasium, Dresden. Crown 8vo. Part I., with an 


Introductory chapter on French Pronunciation, 1s. 6d.; Part Il., 
3s. 6d 


_ Child Life.— This ‘ Course’ should be welcomed by master and pupil alike. It 
is so thoughtful, well arranged, and interesting.” 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL FRENCH PRIMER. 


Comprising Reader, Grammar, and Exercises, with a Chapter on French 
Sounds and Lists of Words for Practice in Pronunciation and Spelling. 
By OTTO SIEPMANN and EUGENE PELLISSIER. 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 
Schoolmaster.—‘*One of the best arranged and most sensible French grammars 
that we have seen of recent years. . . . We strongly recommend the book.” 


IN THREE PARTS. FOR SCHOOL USE. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. With Mapsand Tables. In Three 
Parts. Crown 8vo, 3s. each. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By A. T. SIMMONS, B.Sc., and HUGH RICHARDSON, M.A. 
In Three Sections. Globe ‘8vo, limp cloth, 1s. each. 
Section I.—Maps. Section II.—The Globe. Section III.—Climate. 


A SUMMARY OF GEOGRAPHY. 


By GEORGE F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G.S. With Maps. 
Parts. Globe 8vo, sewed, 4d. each. 
Part I.—The British Isles and Europe. 
Part Il.—Asia and Africa. 
Part Il!.—America, Australia, and Islands of the Pacific. 


FOURTH EDITION. 


INTRODUCTION TO PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY. 


By Professor JAMES WALKER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S. Svo, 10s. net. 
PART II. NOW READY. 


AESCHYLUS IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


Part Il.—Prometheus Bound. The Suppliant Maidens. By 
ARTHUR S. WAY, D.Lit. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
*.*" Previously published: Part I., 3s. 6d. net. 


THE OLYMPIAN ODES OF PINDAR. 


Translated into English Verse. By CYRIL MAYNE, M.A., late Scholar 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
Prof. R. Y. FYRRELL in the Academy :—‘' There are many who will ‘have their 
poet in verse, and such will find Mr Mayne's book a boon.” 
Scotsman.—‘‘ Fluent, musical, and spirited." 
Glasgow Herald.—** Mr. Mayne’s version will give English readers a good idea of 
what was accounted sublime and genuinely poetic in Greece.” 


Crown 


In Three 


THE EDUCATION QUESTION, 1870-1900. 


THE EDUCATION BILL OF 1906. 


An Analysis. Comparison with the preceding Acts. By S. LOWRY 
PO R, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8&vo, 
is. net. 

Cambridge R eview.—‘ The pamphlet confines itself to matters of fact, and seems 
to present quite a fair statement.” 


SKETCHES FROM UNDERGRADUATE LIFE. 


By STANLEY BARWELL. 4to, 3s. 6d. net. 
An Embarrassing Commission—Blues—A Bicycle Chuck—Academic 
Reflections—Place aux Hommes—A Heinous Offence—The Reading 
Man— The Horsey Man—The Rowing Man—A Binary Combination, 


&c.. &c. 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London, WC. 


NEW EDITION, 


GGTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 
Wightman’s 

Arithmetical 
Table Book. 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
CUSTOMARY WEIGATS*AND MEASURES, 
SQUARES AND CUBES, 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
ELECTRICAL STANDARDS, 
ASTRONOMICAL TABLES, 
and all the principal Tables that should 
necessarily be acquired by the student in aul 
grades. A Renesas SOMPA and usejul 
book. 


CROWN 16mo, 64 pages, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Many Million copies of this valuable 
work have been sold. 


(Reduced Fac-simile of Cover.) 


MAY BI HAD OF 
MARSHALL, HARIILTON, KENT & 
Stationers’ Halt Court and Paternoster Row; 


OF THE PRINCIPAL SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
AND OF THE PUBLISHERS, 


WIGHTMAN & Co., Ltd., Old West ninster Press, Regency Street, S.W., 
and 43, Essex Street, W.C.. Tandon. 


CO., LTD., 


SIMPKIN, 


Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. With Illustrations. 
FOURTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


HEALTH AT SCHOOL 


By CLEMENT DUKES, M.D., B.Sc. (Lond.), F.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
Physician to Rugby School. 


RIVINGTONS, 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Cloth, pp. xii, 864. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Journal 
of Education. 


BOUND VOLUME FOR 1906. 


Being the 28th Volume of the New Series. 
38th Year of Issue. 


“THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (3 Broadway, Ludgate 
Hill, 7s. 6d.), one of those professional journals of which’ 
the English Press has reason to be proud. Last year was 
one of unusual stress in the educational world, and, 
although we are not always in agreement with the Journals 
attitude, we can at least recognize the wide knowledge, and 
the breadth of outlook with which it records the events of 
the year and approaches the many aspects of education 
which come within its scope. Its sound and illuminating: 
reviews of books are not the least admirable of the features 
which have caused exponents of the theory or practice of 
education to recognize its worth as a record of progress.” 

The Times, /an. 11, 1907: 


“ An excellent encyclopedia of current educational topics.” 
The Guardian, Dec. 27, 1906: 

“'Feachers have long recognized its:practical value.” 
The Scotsman, Dec. 24, 1906. 

“The real work of education is admirably served by this 


old-established and well-conducted journal.” 
The Newcastle Chronicle, Dec. 24, 1906. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, EC. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


FOR LONDON MATRIOULATION. 


Higher English. By F. J. Rautz, M.A., Lecturer in English at 
Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol. Crown 8vo, 3s. Od. 
“ A good practical exposition of the English language." —A thenum. 


A Practical Chemistry Note-Book for Matriculation and 
Army Candidates. Easy Experiments on the Commoner Sub- 
stances. By S. E. BROWN, M.A. (Camb.), B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), Senior 
Science Master, Uppingham School. Crown 4to, 1s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN’S SIMPLIFIED FRENCH TEXTS 


Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 
One Shilling each. 


The aim of this series is to provide pupils who have been studying French 
about a year with simple translation books which they can under- 
stand, and which at the same time provide complete stories, instead 
of a succession of little anecdotes. Vocabularies have been added, 
in which the chief idioms are explained. The first volumes are: 


L'Histoire d'une Tulipe. Founded on "La Tulipe Noire.” 
Adapted by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 

Abdallah. By EDOUARD LABOULAYE. Adapted by J. A. WILSON. 

La Chanson de Roland. Adapted by H. RIEU, M.A. 


Mémoires de Cadichon. Founded on ‘' Mémoires d'un Ane." 
By Madame DE SÉGUR. Adapted by J. F. RHOADES. 


TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE 


Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 
Fully Lllustrated. 


Practical Mechanics. By SIDNEY H. WELLS. Third Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Practical Physics. 

38. 6d. 
Practical Chemistry. Part I. 


By H. Stroup, D.Sc., M.A. Crown 8vo, 

By W. FRENCH, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. Crown &vo, 1s. 6d. Part II. By W. FRENCH, M.A., and 
T. H. BOARDMAN, M.A. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 

Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. By C; T. MILLIS, 
M.I.M.E. Crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 

Examples in Physics. By C.E. Jackson, B.A. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 

Plant Life. By H. F. Jonrs. Crown vo, 3s. 6d. ` 

Elementary Science for Pupil Teachers. Puysics SECTION, 
by W. T. CLOUGH, A.R.C.S. CHEMISTRY SECTION, by A. E. 
DUNSTAN, B.Sc. Crown &vo, 2s. 


METHUEN’S JUNIOR SCHOOL BOOKS 


Edited by O. D. INSKIP, LL.D., and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 
A Class-Book of Dictation Passages. By W. WILLIAMSON, 
_ B.A. Twelfth Edition. Crown 8vo, ts. 6d. 
The Gospel according to St. Matthew. Edited by E. 
_WILTON SouTH, M.A. With Three Maps. Crown 8vo, ts. 6d. 
The Gospel according to St. Mark. Edited by A. E. Rubtr, 
D.D. With Three Maps. Crown 8vo, ts. 6d. 
A Junior English Grammar. By W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 
‘ With numerous passages for Parsing and Analysis, and a Chapter on 
Essay Writing. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. TYLER, B.A., F.C.S. 
* #78 Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by A. E. Rune, D.D. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 
A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. SoRNET and M. J. 
ACATOS. With many Exercises. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Elementary Experimental Science. Puysics, by 
-s CLOUGH, A.R.C.S. CHEMISTRY, by A. E. DUNSTAN, B.Sc. 
e 2 Plates and 154 Diagrams. Fourth Edition, Revised. 2s. 6d. 

A, Junior Geometry. By Nort S. Lypon. With 276 Dia- 
©” grams. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 

Elementary Experimental Chemistry. By A. E. DUNSTAN, 
.,B.Se. With 4 Plates and 109 en, — 8vo, 2s. 


A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. Baron, M.A. 2s. 


The Gospel according to St. Luke. Aik an Introduction and 
Notes by WILLIAM WILLIAMSON, B.A. With Three Maps. 2s. 


With 
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~ GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Substance of Faith: allied with Science. By Sir OLIVER 
LODGE, F.R.S. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. A Catechism for Parents and 
Children. 

The author has recognised the difficulty of the task of parents and 
teachers at the present day in imparting religious instruction which shall 
stand the strain of reasonable scientific scrutiny and at the same time 
shall utilize the long experience of the race, and the insight of poets and 
seers as recorded in inspired literature of all kinds. This record it is not 
truly scientific to ignore; and from that point of view, as a student of 
science in its widest sense, the author has endeavoured to assist in 
expressing, in new form, the old substance of Christian faith. 


Dante and his Italy. By LonspaLre Racco, B.D. Oxon. 
With 32 Illustrations largely from contemporary Frescoes and Docu- 
ments. Demy &vo, 12s. od. net. 

This book is not merely, or chiefly, a biography of the “Divino 

Poeta "'; it is rather an attempt to depict afresh the life of Dante's time, 

and to look at the Italian world of the Trecento through Dante's eyes. 


the Brasses of England. By HERBERT W. Macktin, M.A. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. [Antiquary's Books. 


The Evolution of Life. By H. CHarLTON Bastian, M.D., 

F.R.S. Ilustrated. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

The ever-interesting question of the Evolution of Life has become all 
the more absorbing of late owing to researches concerning Inorganic 
Evolution, the properties of Radium, and the transmutation of so-calied 
elements. 

Recent experiments of a decisive kind are recorded, and an over- 
whelming weight of evidence is shown to be in favour of the de novo 
origin of life. 


The Women-Artists of Bologna. By 
With 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net 


Great Golfers in the Making. By Thirty-four Champions. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by HENRY LEACH. With 24 Portraits. 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This work consists of thirty-four contributions by all the most celebrated 
living players, amateur and professional, including J. L. Low, A. G. Barry, 
J. E. Laidlay, Harold H. Hilton, Edward Blackwell, C. K. Hutchison, 
W. J. Travis, Tom Morris, James Braid, H. Vardon, J. H. Taylor, Willie 
Park, Jack White, &c., in which they describe their commencement of the 
game and their progress at it, their early faults and peculiar difficulties 
and how they overcame them. 


The Parish Clerk. Bv P. H. DItTcHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
With 31 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Life of Charles Lamb. ByE. V. 


traits and Illustrations. Fourth Edition. 


The Naples Riviera. By HERBERT M. VAUGHAN. With 25 
Illustrations in Colour by MAURICE GREIFFENHAGEN. 6s. 


Florence and Northern Tuscany. Ry Epwaro HUTTON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Cities of Umbria." With Coloured Illustrations by 
WILLIAM PARKINSON. Crown &vo, 6s, 


Round about Wiltshire. By A. G. BRADLEY. With 30 
Illustrations, of which 14 are in Colour, by T. C. GoTCH. Crown Svo, 
6s. 

Marlborough and its School, Savernake Forest, the Marlborough Downs 

(Richard Jefferies’s country), Av ebury, and the Kennet Valley occupy the 

opening chapters. 


A Book of the Pyrenees. 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Paris. Bv HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. With Maps and Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


An Introduction to the History of Modern Europe. 
ARCHIBALD WEIR, M.A. Crown §8vo, 6s. 


Dublin. By S. A. O. FITZPATRICK. 
GREEN. Crown 8vo, 45. 6d. net. 


The Arden Shakespeare. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Introductions and E xplanatory Notes give all the information 
necessary to a proper understanding and appreciation of the plays. Care 
has been taken not to overload the notes after the manner of too many 
modern ‘school’ editions. The new volumes are :— 

Pericles. Edited by K. DEIGHTON. 

The Comedy of Errors. Fdited by H. CUNINGHAM. 
King Richard III. Edited by A. H. THOMPSON. 
King John. Edited by Ivor B. JOHN, M.A. 


LAURA M. RAGG. 


Lucas. With 25 Por- 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


By S. BAkING-GoULD. With 24 


By 


Illustrated by W. C. 
[Ancient Cities. 


A copy will be sent on application. 
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COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 


(MIDSUMMER AND CHRISTMAS.) 


Caesar.—Gallio War, Books IV.. V., VII. By A. H. Actcrort, M.A. 
Oxon., and others. 1s. 6d. eacb. Vocabulary. 1s. each. 

Cicero.—De Senectute. By A. H. Artcrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. 
Masom, M.A. Camb. and Lond. With Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 1s. 6d. 

Euripideos.—Medeoa. By J. THomrson, M.A. Camb., and T. R. Mills, M.A. 
Oxon. 3s. 6d. 

Korace.—Odes, Book IV. By A. H. Attcrorr, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. 
Haves, M.A. Camb. and Lond. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary. is. 

Fergu, Aeneid. Book IX. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and J. F. 

tout, B.A. Camb. With Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 1s. 6d. 

Shakespeare. Edited by Prof. W. J. As You Like It. 

2s. Coriolanus. 2s. 6d. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCALS. 


Caesar.—Civil War, Book I. By A. H. Actcrort, M.A. Oxon. 1s. 6d. 

Caesar.—Gallic War, Book VII. By A. H. Attcrort, M.A. Oxon., and 
W. F. Masom, M.A. Camb. and Lond. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary. 1s. 

Cloero.— De Senectute. By A. H. AttcrRort, M.A. Oxon., and W, F, Masom, 
M.A. Camb. and Lord. With Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 18. 6d. 

Horace.—The Epistles (including Ars Poetica). By F. G. PLaistowe, 
is Camb. and Lond., and F. P. Sniruam, M.A. Lond. 4s. 6d. Vocab. 
ulary. 1S. 

Vergil.—_Aeneid, Book IX. By A. H. Atccrort, M.A. Oxon., and J. F. 
Stout, B.A. Camb. With Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 1s. 6d. 

Milton.—Paradise Lost, Books I., II. Edited by A. F. Wart, M.A. 
Oxon., B.A. Lond. 1s. 6d. 

Shakespeare.—As You Like It, King Lear. By Prof. W. J. Rocrs, 
D.Litt. 2s. each. 


ourg, D.Litt. 


OXFORD LOCALS. 


Caesar.—Gallic War, Books IV.-VI. By A. H. Acitcrort, M.A. Oxon., 
and others. 1s. 6d. each Vocabulary. 15. each. 

Sarip aes Monon: By J. THomMeson, M.A. Camb., and T. R. Mitts, M.A. 

xon. 3s. 6d. 

Horace.—Odes, Book IV. By A. H. ALLcrorr, M.A. Oxon., and F. G. 
PLaisrowg, M.A. Camb. and Lond. 1s. 6d. Vocabulary. 1s. 

HZorace.—The Epistles (including Ars Poetica). By F. G. PLAISTOWE, 
Mi Pa and Lond., and F. P. SHivuam, M.A. Lond. 4s. 6d. Vocabu- 
ary. 1s. 

Livy.—Book V. By A. H. Antcrort, M.A. Oxon., and W. F. Masom, M.A. 
Camb. and Lond. 2s. 6d. Vocabulary. ís. 

Sophocles.—Antigone. By A. H. ALLcrorT, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. Haves, 
M.A. Camb. and Lond. 2s. 6d. Vocabulary. 1s. 

Vergil.—aeneid, Book IX. By A. H. Actcrort, M.A. Oxon.. and J. F. 
Stout, B.A. Camb. With Complete Alphabetical Lexicon. 1s. 6d. 

Wilton.—Samson Agonistes. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. Camb. 2s. 6d. 

Shakespeare. Edited by Prof. W. J. RoLFe, D.Litt. As You Like It. 
2s. Twelfth Night. 2s. Coriolanus. 2s. 6d. 


LONDON MATRICULATION. 
IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS. 


Algebra, Matrioulation. With a Section on Graphs. By Rurert Deakin, 
M.A. Oxon. Fourth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
Botany. The Rew Matriculation. By A. J. Ewart, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.L.S. 


3s. 6d. 

Chemistry, Matriculation. By G. H. Bairey, D.Sc. Lond. Edited by 

Dr. Wm. Briccs. Third Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. 5s. 6d. 
sh Course, Matriculation. By W. H. Low, M.A. Lond., and JOHN 
RIGGS, M.A. Camb., F.Z.S. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

French Course, Matriculation. By Exxest WREKLEy, M.A. Lond. and 
Camb. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 

French Reader, Matriculation. Containing Prose, Verse, Notes. and 
Vocabulary. By J. A. Perret, Examiner in French at the University of 
London. 2s. 6d. 

Geometry, Matriculation. (Being Sections I.-IV. of ‘Geometry, 
Theoretical and Practical, ' and containing the subject-matter of Euclid, Books 
L-IV.) By W. P. Workman, M.A., B.Sc., ana A. G. Crackne_t, M.A., 
B.Sc. 3s. 6d. 

History, Matrioulation Modern. Being the History of England, 1485- 
1901, with some reference to the Contemporary History of Europe and Colonial 
Developments. by C. S. FEARENSIDE, M.A. Oxon. 3s. 6d. 

Latin Authors, Matriculation Selections from. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary. By A. F. Watt, M.A. Oxon., and B. J. Haves, 
M.A. Lond. and Camb. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

os, Matriculation. By Wm. Briccs, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S., 
and G. H. Bervan, Sc.D., M.A., E.R.S. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Physics, Matriculation: Heat, Light, and Sound. By R. W. 
Stewart, D.Sc., and Jonn Dos, M.A., B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 
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THE PROSPECTS OF THE SESSION. 


HE King’s Speech contains no reference to education in 
England. Proposals are to be submitted by the 
Government for the improvement of University education in 
Ireland. Reform in this direction is urgent. Ireland is 
lagging behind other parts of Great Britain in the provision 
not only of higher, but of secondary, education. In the 
Public Schools’ Yearbook Ircland is not once mentioned. 
There, as in England, the bar to progress lies in differences of 
thought among religious bodies. The Government scheme 
that Mr. Bryce announced just before his departure for the 
United States was a ballon d'essai, and has proved to be a 
fire balloon. Healmost seemed to imply that a way had been 
found to reconcile divergent views, and that the lion was about 
to lie down with the lamb. There is now abundant evidence 
that the Government Bill, when introduced, will meet with 
strenuous opposition both from Protestants and Catholics. 
It will not be easy to persuade Mr. Perks and Mr. White to 
endow with public funds an exclusive denominational college ; 
and nothing short of this will satisfy the Catholics. The new 
University must be free to all comers, subject to no test with 
regard to their religious opinions or practices, and it must at 
the same time commend itself to Irish Catholics, to laymen at 
least, if not to clerics. Let us hope that Mr. Birrell will be 
more successful than Mr. Bryce in solving the riddle of the 
Sphinx. We will only add that at present the youth of 
Ireland, as compared with England and Scotland, suffer under 
a grievous disadvantage, and that large sums must be drawn 
from the Imperial Exchequer to redress the balance. 

The silence of the Government with regard to educational 
legislation in England is no doubt disconcerting to many of 
their followers. But the fact that no reference is made to a 
successor to the late lamented Bill, while at the head of 
domestic proposals stands the declaration of an assault upon 
the constitution and powers of the House of Lords, makes 
it clear that the Cabinet mean to try a fall with their- Tory 
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blockers before insisting on educational reforms. We are 
bound to regret this. Indeed, we cannot but suspect a con- 
siderable divergence of view among the members of the 
Government. Had there been absolute unanimity, we should 
have seen the precedent of 1832 followed. As it is, we can 
only look forward to a long series of delays. Reform of the 
House of Lords will not be carried in a day. The question 
is not Who shall have courage to bell the cat? but What sort 
of bell shall be attached? We may well grow impatient of the 
incorrigible habit of the Honse of Commons to spend time in 
idle talk. Days are wasted on amendments to the Address ; 
and weeks will very likely be passed in airing proposals for 
the reform of the Upper House. 

One reform is obvious if Mr. Birrell has his way—that is 
the removal from the Bishops-of their rights as temporal 
peers. ‘‘Teachers best of moral prudence” many of them 
have proved themselves in the past. and they perform a 
useful function in arousing the indignation of the country 
against Congo atrocities and Chinese turpitudes. Estimable 
men they may be, and are, in their diocesan relations; but 
perhaps Mr. Birrell did not speak too strongly when he said 
that “ he could not remember a single great cause that they 
ever advocated. He could not recollect a single victory they 
had won, hardly a word they had said in the cause of 
humanity.” As politicians the Bishops do not shine: they 
and the Church of England would be the better if they kept 
out of politics. 

The Bishops were the wreckers of the 1906 Bill. We 
cannot fail to notice the analogy in France. In that country 
the Bishops rejected the Government proposals in 1905. 
They will now be compelled to accept terms far less ad- 
vantageous to themselves. The Established Church will 
never again be offered so advantageous a bargain for its 
denominational schools as the one it has just rejected. The 
Bishops, as politicians, fight for their privileges. It is exactly 
the possession of these privileges that exasperates the House 
of Commons, composed as it largely is of Nonconformists and 
others who will not admit the righteousness of hierarchical 
domination. The Cabinet is pledged to put an end to the 
disastrous war of passive resistance, and we understand that 
a short Bill will be introduced dealing with this grievance. 
What its terms may be we cannot pretend to forecast, but 
that it will weaken the position of voluntary schools is inevit- 
able. 

We have always felt that the distinction between public 
money collected from the ratepayer and Imperial funds drawn 
from. the taxpayer is illogical. But there is abundant evidence 
that the distinction is a real one to the members of the Free 
Churches. They have proved the seriousness of their objection, 
and the Government is bound to endeavour to put all public 
elementary schools under popular control. In times past the 
nation has, it is true, been mainly indebted to the Church of 
England for what education was open to the children of the 
poor; but now it has been fully shown that private initiative 
and private charity do not suffice to keep the schools efficient, 
and the managers of old times must step aside and yield 
place to the representatives of those who pay. The progress 
of material civilization makes this change inevitable. There 
was. a' time when private monies fitted out ships to protect our 
commerce. The task proved too great, and the country as a 
whole had to undertake it. London hospitals have been, and 
are, supported by private munificence ; but there are indica- 
tions that the State will be compelled to step in here also, and 
take upon its corporate shoulders a work that is growing too 
enormous for private purses. It is a misfortune that the 
Church of England through its political leaders should cling 
to a privilege that, in our opinion, is a “ damnosa hereditas,” 
and which blocks all progressive legislation. 

Mr. Birrell told us the other day that “his friend” Mr. 
McKenna had legislative as well as administrative proposals 
to bring forward. We do not anticipate anything beyond a 
Bill removing the grievance of passive resisters by bringing 
the management of all public elementary schools under the 
Local Authority. Experience has shown the difficulty of 
legislating upon the other principal grievance that is felt by a 


large section of the teachers in these schools. But when all 
schools are fully controlled by Local Authorities, and all 
teachers are the servants of those Authorities, perhaps this 
grievance will of itself cease to be. On this subject we are 
inclined to take the view so ably advocated by Prof. Findlay 
in an article, some months ayo, in the Westminster Gazette. 
Teachers must stand up for themselves and assert their right 
to religious freedom. While the Bishops are in despair at the 
numbler of * godless teachers already in the schools, and are 
seeking to check the increase bv legislation, we would reply 
that the teachers are a body of earnest men and women, 
firmly imbued with the serious responsibility of their calling, 
and representing something more than the average of religious 
feeling throughout the country. It is the fault of a State 
Church if it becomes divorced from the religious feeling of a 
country. England is a Christian country, and in no section 
of the population is the Christianity more deep and true than 
among teachers. But we do not want to instruct voung 
children in controversial dogma; and it 1s here that we join 
issue with the hierarchy. 

As educationists we would gladly cry a truce to all these 
bickerings about “ facilities ” and “ additional facilities,” about 
taking children to church during time-table hours, the “right of 
entry,” and the time of the half hour for religious instruction. 
But we realize that no progress in true education, as it seems 
to us, is possible until the quarrel of the Churches is appeased. 
Therein lies its importance. The “intelligent foreigner ” who 
reads our debates might well be aghast; but, in reality, things 
are not so bad as they might appear to the reader of Parlia- 
mentary reports. Schools are open, education is going on. 
At the top. the Board of Education is showing a praiseworthy 
activity. One memorandum after another is issued, each 
indicating an educational advance, full of advice and sym- 
pathetic encouragement. The Local Authorities continue to 
devote a single mind to the improvement of schools and the 
increase of educational facilities within their areas. Froma 
perusual of the daily papers one might think that England, 
educationally, was in a parlous state; but a study of the 
reports of the Local Education Authorities would correct this 
view and prove how great is the steady progress. 

The one thing needed by the majority of Local Authorities is 
more money. They know, as a rule, what are the reforms 
needed: they have, for the most part, at their command ex- 
cellent expert advice. But they are checked by fear of the 
ratepaver on the one hand, and by the exiguity of the 
Government grants on the other. More money is-wanted for 
the training of teachers; more money is wanted for the de- 
velopment of secondary education. In many localities the 
ratepayer is taxed to his utmost. Mr. McKenna must storm 
the Treasury. This is one of the administrative deeds that he 
can perform without an Act of Parliament. No less urgent is 
the need for money felt by the Universities. The Duke of 
Devonshire is again begging on behalf of the University of 
Cambridge. We cannot too strongly recommend the Govern- 
ment to take fully into consideration the claims of University 
education to liberal treatment. Here private benefaction has 
entirely failed to enable the Universities to fulfil their duties 
to a modern State. It is brain that pays in the commercial 
struggle. We have begun at the bottom and allowed our 
young children to have a good education, the cost of which is 
practically unlimited; we have cautiously given considerable 
grants to secondary schools; and we have doled out.a few, 
almost negligible, amounts to Universities. Buat we must 
continue all through the various grades of education the policy 
we have inaugurated with regard to public elementary schools, 
and see that no grade of education is starved or hampered for 
want of the requisite’ funds. 

Leaving the general problems of education and coming 
more particularly to the position of secondary schools and’ 
their teachers. we can point out to Mr. McKenna one or two 
desiderated reforms. We want a Register that will put on 
teachers not the guinea stamp of rank, but the hall mark of a 
learned profession. We want a settled policy on the part of 
the Board of Education with regard to schemes for endowed. 
schools, and in particular a recognitiomof the disabilities that 
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assistant teachers labour under. We want pensions guaranteed 
by the State, because no singie Authority can undertake this 
necessary reform. The Local Authorities have not money 
enough to guarantee the living wage that they know to be 
necessary. In many schools poverty will force the dismissal 
of teachers high on the scale to make room for young teachers 
starting with the minimum. We also want teachers to be 
included among those who share the advantages of the 
Emplovers’ Liability Act. 

But all these are minor changes that do not necessitate 
legislation. They need a wide and sympathetic knowledge of 
the conditions of schools and of the value to a country of full 
and generous education. Mr. McKenna will have no lack of 
advice. We hope he will rise to the occasion and realize that 
we are behind all other progressive nations in our secondary 
schools and Universities. It is money, and more money, that 
we want: and we want a Minister of Education who will add 
to his faith knowledge, and convince the nation that the 
millions he asks for will prove the most profitable of in- 
vestments. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCHOOLS’ MUTUAL AID. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1rR,—May I venture to ask for a little space to describe an experi- 
ment in Nature study which has lately been started, under the name 
of a scheme for ‘Schools’ Mutual Aid ” ? 

It is proposed that each country school included in the scheme 
should send parcels of specimens to a corresponding town school, once 
a fortnight or once in three weeks, according to the time of year; the 
objects having been previously used for a Nature study lesson in the 
country school. These specimens might include, amongst many others, 
common wild flowers, in sufficient quantities to provide each child in 
the town class with a specimen of the same flowers; the same species 
of hedge-row growth in full leaf, bloom, and berry ; common grasses ; 
live animals, such as caterpillars, which can be kept in confinement 
without cruelty. It is hardly necessary to add that the commonest 
objects are the most suitable, and that no harmless butterflies should 
be killed or rare plants uprooted for the purpose of sending. The 
corresponding town school may send in return letters describing 
imteresting details of town life, picture-postcards, and newspaper 
cuttings and magazines (previously inspected by the teachers), speci- 
mens of their work in school, &c. 

It is hoped to extend the scheme after the Easter holidays. Mean- 
while the experiment is working successfully in two pairs of affiliated 
schools, where the masters and children are taking a great interest in 
the scheme. The two country schools have sent their @orrespondents 
ages of berries, oak balls, wood borers, &c., and the town children 

ve returned magazines, letters describing their lives in London, how 
they spent their Christmas holidays, &c. ; and the exchange has been 
thoroughly appreciated. I am arranging to afhliate respectively other 
schools which have already applied to be included in the scheme, and 
shall be glad to hear of more, either in town or country. May I ask 
applicants to kindly state whether the cost of postage would be provided 
for in their case ? In several instances the country schools have informed 
me that they will have no difhculty in providing for postage. And it 
is hoped that when the London County Council see the success of our 
undertaking they will allow their schools to pay the trifling cost of 
postage out of the school funds. I will gladly welcome any sug- 
gestions, and am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

(Hon.) M. CORDELIA LEIGH, 
Hon. Sec., Schools’ Mutual Aid. 

32 Chester Street, S.W., February 5, 1907. 


THE SABBATICAL YEAR. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR S1R,—In my address as President of the Assistant Mistresses’ 
Association, Iam reported to have said that ‘‘in Norway the teacher 
is allowed every seventh year off, wrth docking of salary.” Will you 
kindly allow me to correct this statement? I was trying to explain 
the institution which is known in America as the Sabbatical year, and 
which has long been in vogue in Norway. Every teacher after each 
seven years of service is free for a year, but receives full salary during 
that time. The object of this arrangement is to secure his having 
time and opportunity to keep in touch with modern methods and 
discoveries, which is an impossibility in our own country, where the 
teacher, having once begun to teach, never again has the chance of 
exercising his intellectual powers to their full stretch. I have known 
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both Norwegians and Americans who have come over to our own 
University of Cambridge for a year’s study on these terms and have 
returned to work not only greatly refreshed and benefited in them- 
selves, but also far better able to impart information and stir up en- 
thusiasm in those under their care.— Believe ine, yours faithfully, 
ETHEL G. SKEAT. 
The Queen’s School, Chester, February 3. 


[We regret what is obviously a printer’s error.—ED.]} 


PROF. RIPPMANN: A CORRECTION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR S1R,—I should be grateful if you would allow me to correct 
a misprint which has crept into your report of the Modern Language 
Association meeting on page 149 of your January number. Instead 
of saying that ‘‘ There should be the beginning of two languages part 
passu,” I repeated what I have often maintained before, that it is 
wrong to attempt to start two languages at the same time. I have 
always been in favour of intensive teaching at the outset, and an in- 
terval of two years before another language is begun. I also was 
careful not to condemn a// teachers of elocution (as reported on 
page 150); I am glad to say that there are notable exceptions to the 
general rule, whose sound, scientific work I should be the last to dis- 
parage. —Yours faithfully, WALTER RIPPMANN. 


SONNENSCHEIN’S ‘*CYCLOPEDIA.” 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR, —4A propos of your review of Sonnenschein’s *‘ Revised 
Cyclopedia of Education,” may I say that Esperanto is respectfully 
treated under ‘* Universal Languages,” and that Miss Beale was not 
eligible for biographical notice when the book went to press? Second- 
ary education is dealt with pretty fully, and references are given, under 
various heading with reference books. One great difficulty in revising 
was the impossibility of giving enough cross references; another was 
the necessity of keeping headings that were formerly suitable, but no 
are not markedly so.—Yours faithfully, i 

Rose Cottage, Langley Hill, MARIELLA JOHN. 

King’s Langley, January 28, 1907. 


CONFERENCE ON RELIGIOUS LIFE IN 
GIRLS HIGH SCHOOLS. 


CONFERENCE of Women Teachers in Secondary Schools, 

arranged by a Joint Committee of the Student Christian Move- 
ment and of the Union of Students for Work among Schoolgirls . was 
held at the Hall, Crossfield Road, Hampstead, January 7 to 12. 

The object of the Conference was twofold :—(1) To draw together 
for inspiration and fellowship schoolmistresses who desire to carry into 
their profession Christian ideals of character and service ; (2) to con- 
sider the best methods of helping schoolgirls in the Christian life. 
The total number of delegates who attended the whole or part of the 
Conference was a hundred and eighty-seven. Of these a hundred and 
thirty-five were teachers, representing ninety-one schools. The meet- 
ings of the Conference were presided over by Miss Douglas, Head 
Mistress of the Godolphin School, Salisbury. 

At the opening session, on the evening of Monday, January 7, a 
paper was read by Mr. J. L. Paton, High Master of Manchester 
Grammar School, on ‘‘ The Responsibility of the Teacher to the Com- 
munity.” He reminded his hearers that the school stands midway 
between the spiritual fellowship of the family and that of the Church, 
and that the school should therefore be not only a place where mind 
and body are trained, but where the spirit also is prepared for ‘service. 
He appealed to teachers to show that ‘‘the religion of Christ is a 
great uniting force,” and to ‘‘ preach the Gospel by living the Gospel.” 

During the morning sessions on January 8 and 9 the following sub- 
jects were considered :—‘‘ The Place of Outside Workers in helping 
Schoolgirls in the Religious Life”; ‘‘ What Workers among School- 
girls are doing.” Reports were read of camps for schoolgirls, the 
Settlement work of the United Girls’ School Mission, missions for 
schoolgirls, and the Union of Students for Work among Schoolgirls. 
In the course of the discussions which followed the opinion was 
expressed that religious work among schoolgirls can best be done by 
the teachers, who meet them every day and who have opportunity to 
give help, as occasion may arise, at the right time and in the right 
way. The danger of inducing unreality in religion by a premature or 
untimely appeal to religious emotion was dwelt upon by several experi- 
enced teachers. On the other hand, witness was borne to the good 
work done by the various missions for schoolgirls above mentioned, 
and to the value of short, graphic, first-hand accounts of religious or 
social work in stimulating and widening the interests-of schoolgirls. 
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On the morning of Thursday, January 10, short accounts were given 
of the work and aims of various guilds and societies for helping 
teachers in the religious life. This led to a request that, as an out- 
come of the Conference, some similar society or guild for teachers 
might be formed on an interdenominational basis, and some teachers 

resent were asked to join the Committee of the Union of Students for 

ork among Schoolgirls in considering the question. 

In the course of Thursday morning Miss Chard, of St. Cyprian’s 
School, Cape Town, read a thoughtful and interesting paper on “The 
Need for Christian Teachers in the Colonies” ; and in the afternoon a 
paper read by Miss Woodall, of Milton Mount College, introduced a 
short discussion on ‘‘ How far a Teacher can influence Girls in the 
Religious Life.” 

On Friday morning, January 12, Miss Staveley (Head of the 
Liverpcol Settlement) read a paper on “Social Problems,” in which 
she urged that the test of all schemes for social betterment is their 
effect on character, and that the essential qualities in a social worker 
are enthusiasm for individuals, the gift of identification, and recognition 
of the vital things which make up character, truth, honesty, love, self- 
respect, and self-control. 

At the evening meetings of the Conference stimulating and helpful 
addresses were given on foreign mission work and ‘' The Place of 
Education in the Evangelization of the World’ and on various aspects 
of the teacher’s religious life and influence. Miss Douglas spoke on 
*“ The Teacher's Ideals” ; Miss Maynard on ‘‘ The Victory of Faith ” ; 
the Rev. the Hon. E. Lyttelton on ‘*Character the true Goal of Edu- 
cation’’ ; and the Rev. Canon Walpole on * Prayer.” 

The Conference was the first of its kind held in England, and its 
success may be measured by the fact that the proposal to hold another 
such Conference was adopted without discussion, and that a motion to 
hold the next Conference after two years, rather than after three, was 
carried by a very large majority. 


JOTTINGS. 


ON the old Register head masters were admitted gua head 
masters, with no other qualifications. The London County Council 
has gone to the opposite extreme; and, in its advertisement for a 
head master for its Camden Secondary School for Boys, lays down as 
a condition that the appointment will be subject to a probationary 
period of one year. As the Scotch minister remarked when his prayer 
for rain wa; answered by a deluge, ‘‘ Lord, this is rideeculous ! ” 


IN a lecture to the Polyglot Club Miss Kate Stevens gave an 
account of her recent educational experiences in the United States. 
What most impressed her was the thorough and systematic way in 
which America grappled with the problem of immigrants—an influx of 
nearly a million a year. Authorities meet the steamers, and arrange 
for the children to be sent to school without a week’s delay. School- 
ing is free till the age of sixteen, and no trouble or expense is spared 
to convert this raw material into true and loyal citizens. We have 
adopted from America public playgrounds and vacation schools, and 
their free baths will surely follow. 


THE annual report of the Geographical Association states that in 
the past year 90 new members have joined, making the total roll 535. 
A new branch has been formed in South Africa. A Special Committee 
on Lantern Slides has been appointed, and an endeavour is being made 
to procure sets of slides or photographs to illustrate the scenery and 
physical features of every district in the United Kingdom. A warm 
tribute is paid to the energy and devotion of Mr. J. S. Masterman, 
who resigns the Treasurership that he has held since the Association 
was started in 1893. 


A MISTRESS sends us a typical paraphrase of a girl of eighteen, 
from which the moral is drawn that a pupil-teacher centre which 
teaches at the same time science, geometry, algebra, French, drawing, 
and music leads in some cases to mental paralysis. We wish we had 
space to reproduce the whole, but a sample must suffice: 


‘* The applause of listening senates to command, 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise,” 
is turned 
‘* Hearkening legislative governors have sanction to order the 
incentive of distress and destruction to scorn.” 

“ The struggling pains of conscious truth to hide” 
becomes 

‘ The violent pains of sensible exactness were concealed.” 


AT a meeting of the Governors of the Royal Holloway College 
(University of London), Miss Helen C. Higgins, B.A., Head 
Mathematical Lecturer at the Cheltenham Ladies’ College, was 
appointed Principal of the Royal Holloway College, in succession to 


Miss Penrose, who has accepted the Principalship of Somerville 
College, Oxford. Miss Higgins was a scholar of the Royal Holloway 
College from 1890 to 1894. She took the highest place among the 
women graduates of her year in the University of London as Gilchrist 
Exhibitioner and Medallist with First Class Honours in English 
Language and Literature, and was placed in the First Class in Honour 
Moderations and in the Final Honour School of Mathematics at 
Oxford. 


H.R.H. tHe Princess Loutse, Duchess of Argyll, has thanked the 
Master and Wardens of the Skinners’ Company for their kind offer of 
the Skinners’ Hall for the Royal Drawing Society’s Exhibition 
beginning March 22, and, in accepting the otter, has promised to open 
the exhibition. 


Messrs. CLAYTON & SHUTTLEWORTH, engineers, Lincoln, send us 
particulars of a new apprenticeship system that the firm have adopted. 
The distinctive features of the scheme are (1) there are no premium 
apprentices—all are on an equal footing ; (2) wages are paid from the 
first ; (3) shop work is supplemented by courses of instruction bearing 
directly on work in the shops; (4) apprentices are under a super- 
intendent, whose sole duties are to supervise, advise, and teach. The 
system seems thoroughly sound, and parents who intend to put their 
sons to engineering should apply for prospectus and forms to be filled 
in by applicants. 


THE Federated Association of London Non-primary Teachers have 
convened a Conference on the Teaching of History in Schools, to be 
held at the Polytechnic, Regent Street, on Saturday, March 9, at 
3.30 p.m. Papers will be read by Miss Alice Gardner and Dr. J. E. 
Morris, followed by a discussion. 


Sır WILLIAM BOUSFIELD, in the Spectator, produces an unlooked- 
for testimony in favour of Cowper-Temple teaching. Cardinal Manning 
told him, when he was a member of the London School Board, that 
as given in London Board schools it did not contain anything con- 
trary to true Christian doctrine, and, in the Cardinal’s opinion, it was 
of the utmost importance that the undenominational teaching should 
be continued as the only method whereby the mass of English child- 
ren throughout the country could continue to receive Christian in- 
struction and England remain a Christian nation. What will Archbishop 
Bourne say to this, or Dean Gregory, who held that School Boards 
had lowered the tone of morality and that the rates paid for them went 
for the promotion of vice ? 


WE hope that Cambridge will find more powerful advocates of the 
Duke of Devonshire’s appeal than the Oéserver. “Melbourne and 
Peel, Palmerston and Derby all acknowedged the debt that they owed to 
their almae maters [sic]. ” “ Cambridge did her best to foster the genius 
of Darwin.” Perhaps it did by leaving him alone. “It must not be 
forgotten that Oxford and Cambridge are left alone to hand on the 
torch of learnfig. . . . In the popular esteem of technological in- 
stitutions Oxford and Cambridge should not be forgotten.” The 
arrogant assertion that Oxford and Cambridge are the forlorn hope of 
learning is not likely to loosen the purse-strings of the new millionaire, 
of Mr. Carnegie, or Lord Strathcona. 


A BLUE Book issued last month shows the amount expended by 
Local Authorities in 1904-5 on higher education. The total amounts 
to £2,&90,000—whisky money, £976,000 ; rates, £822,000; Board of 
Education grant, £523,000; fees, &c., £325,000. The largest item of 
expenditure, £1, 342,000, is on evening school instruction ; and the next 
largest, £632,000, is on secondary schools, including pupil-teacher 
centres. Half of this sum went in subsidies to existing secondary 
schools. i 


In the National Review for February Mrs. R. L. Devonshire gives, 
what we ourselves attempted ona smaller scale, a list of ‘t French books 
for our daughters.” It will be welcomed by mothers as a guide, and 
we hope that Mrs. Devonshire will elaborate it in co-operation with a 
Frenchman. It needs correction. ‘* La mariage,” ‘‘ La petit chose,” 
‘ Toppfer,” ‘ Heredia” may be set down to the printer; but ‘* La 
cité antique” should not appear under “Art,” nor *‘ L'Histoire d'un 
Paysan ” under ‘' Historical Memoirs.” To pick out “ L’Ami Fritz” 
as one of the two Erckmann-Chatrian works recommended is a strange 
preference, and thirty-three stories by Mlle. Fleuriot is a dispropor- 
tionate allowance. 


THE first general meeting of the Bristol Branch of the English 
Association was held on February 15 at the University College. 
After the election of officers, Prof. R. P. Cowl opened a discussion 
on ‘‘ The First Stages of Teaching English Grammar and Language.” 
There was a good attendance, and an animated discussion followed. 
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Mk. EDWARD STANFORD announces for early publication a new 
work on Australia and New Zealand, forming Vol. I. of ‘‘ Australasia ” 
in Stanford’s ‘‘ Compendium of Geography and Travel.” The author 
is Dr. J. W. Gregory, of Glasgow University, whose work in connexion 
with our Australasian colonies is well known. It will be provided with 
numerous illustrations, diagrams, and maps. 


A CONFERENCE on the teaching of thrift, convened by the Charity 
Organization Society, will be held at the Council Chamber, Denison 
House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. (four minutes from Victoria 
Station), on Saturday, March 9, at 3 p.m. Dr. Kimmins, Chief 
Inspector to the Education Committee of the London County Council, 
will preside, and Sir Edward Brabrook, C.B. (formerly Chief Registrar 
of Friendly Societies), will read a paper on “‘ The Teaching of Thrift, 
especially as applied to the Curriculum of Primary Schools.” Teachers 
or managers of schools may obtain tickets of admission on application 
to the above address. 


For the Head Mistress-ship of the Cheltenham Ladies’ College there 
are over two hundred entries. The salary is stated to be between 
£1,400 and £1,500. In addition to the candidates mentioned last 
month, we may mention as among the select (not selected) Miss Gavin 
(Notting Hill High School), Miss Lilian Faithfull (Women’s Department 
of King’s College, London), and Miss Helena Powell (Cambridge 
Training College). 


Tue Rev. Canon G. C. Bell and Mr. Francis Storr have been elected 
Fellows of the College of Preceptors. 


HOLIDAY COURSES ON THE CONTINENT FOR INSTRUCTION IN 
MODERN LANGUAGES.—The Board of Education have just issued a 
list of twenty-five holiday courses which will be held on the Continent 
at different times during the present year, but mostly in the summer 
months. Six of the courses are in Germany—viz., Greifswald, Jena, 
Königsberg, Marburg, Neuwied, and Salzburg ; four in Switzerland— 
viz, Geneva, Lausanne, Neuchatel, and Bern; one in Spain—viz., 
Santander ; and the rest in France—viz., Besancon, Dijon, Grenoble, 
Nancy, Boulogne-sur-Mer, St. Servan, St. Malo, Paris, Tours, Honfleur, 
Bayeux, Granville, Caen, Lisieux, and Villerville. The paper issued 
by the Board of Education gives the date of each course, the fees, return 
fares from London, lowest cost of boarding, principal subjects of in- 
struction, address of Local Secretary, and other details of importance 
to intending students. Copies of the paper can be obtained free on 
application to the Board of Education Library, St. Stephen’s House, 
Cannon Row, London, S.W. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Art. 
The Women Artists of Bologna. By Laura M. Ragg. 
Illustrations. Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 
Biography. 
A Tardiness in Nature, and Other Papers. By Mary Christie. 
Edited, with Introductory Note and Memoir, by Maud Withers. 
Sherratt & Hughes, 3s. net. . 


Classics. 

How to Pronounce Latin: a Few Words to Teachers and Others. 
By J. P. Postgate, Litt.D. George Bell & Sons, ts. 

-Paralipomena Sophoclea: Supplementary Notes on the Text and 
Interpretation of Sophocles. By Lewis Campbell, M.A. 
Rivingtons, 6s. net. 

[Addenda and Corrigenda to Campbell’s edition of Sophocles. ] 

Grote’s History of Greece. Condensed and Edited, with Notes and 
Appendices, by J. M. Mitchell, B.A., and M. O. B. Caspari, 
M.A. George Routledge & Sons, 5s. net. 

Lucretius: a Selection from Book V. Edited by W. D. Lowe, M.A. 
Oxford Press, 2s. 

Greek Lives from Plutarch. Newly Translated by C. E. Byles, B.A. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Ædward Arnold, 18. 6d. 

First Book of Latin. By Alexander J. Inglis, A.B., and Virgil 
Prettyman, A.M., Ph.D. Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. 

Easy Exercises in Continuous Latin Prose. By W. E. P. Pantin, 
M.A. Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. 

Select Epigrams of Martial. Books VII.-XII. Edited, from the 
Text of Prof. Lindsay, by R. T. Bridge, M.A., and E. D. C. 
Lake, M.A. Oxford Press, 2s. 

Aeschylus in English Verse. By Arthur S. Way, M.A. Part II. 
Prometheus Bound. The Suppliant Maidens. Macmillan & Co., 


38. 6d. net. 
Commerce. 


Introduction to Business Organization. By Samuel E. Sparling, Ph. D. 
Macmillan & Co., 5s. net. 
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Pitman’s Commercial Readers. Intermediate Book : Our Manufactur- 
ing Industries. Sir /saac Pitman & Sons, 1s. gd. 

The Elements of Book-Keeping. By M. Webster Jenkinson. Edward 
Arnold, 1s. 6d. 

Divinity. 

Christian Theology and Social Progress: The Bampton Lectures for 
1905. By F. W. Bussell. Methuen & Co., 10s. 6d. net. 

The Epistles to the Colossians and to Philemon. Edited, with Intro- 
duction and Notes, by A. Lukyn Williams, B.D. Cambridge 
Press, 38. 

The Profit of Love: Studies in Altruism. By A. A. McGinley. With 
a Preface by Rev. George Tyrrell. Longmans, Green, & Co., 

s. net. 

The Child's Bible Narrative: an Outline of the Bible Story in the 

Words of the Authorised Version. Illustrated. Cassell & Co., 


Is. 6d. 

The Bible Reader, Part I. By E. Nixon and H.R. Steel. Aiman 
& Son, Is. net. 

The Substance of Faith allied with Science: a Catechism for Parents 
and Teachers. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S. Afethuen & Co., 
2s. net. 

Drawing. 

The Manipulation of the Brush as applied to Design: a Course of 
Brushwork for Elementary and Secondary Schools. By Stanley 
Thorogood, A.R.C.A. Fourth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
George Philip & Son, 4s. net. 

English. 

Shakespeare’s King Richard the Second. Edited by A. F. Watt, 
M.A. W. B. Clive, 2s. 

Poems of Emily Brontë. With an Introduction by Arthur Symons. 
William Heinemaitn, 6d. net. 

Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and Mary Lamb. Selected and 
Edited by R. S. Bate, M.A. George Bell & Sons, 10d. 

Stories of King Arthur, from Malory and Tennyson. Edited by R. S. 
Bate, M.A. George Bell & Sons, 15. 

The Talisman. By Sir Walter Scott. With Introduction and Notes 
by W. Melven, M.A. Adam & Charles Black, is. 

The Foreign Debt of English Literature. By T. G. Tucker, Litt.D. 
Georve Bell & Sons, 6s. net. 

Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night. With Introduction, Notes, &c., by 
John H. Brittain, B.A. Ralph, Holland, & Co., 2s. 

Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero-Worship. Edited, with Notes and Intro- 
duction, by Mrs. Annie R. Marble. Macmillan & Co., Is. 

Poems by George Crabbe. Vol. III. Edited by Adolphus W. Ward, 
Litt.D. Cambridge Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

Poems by Robert Burns. With an Introduction by Neil Munro. 
2s. 6d. net. (Blackie’s Red Letter Library.) 

Selected Essays of Joseph Addison. With an Introduction by Austin 
Dobson. William Heinemann, 6d. net. 

History. 

Periods of European Literature.—No. X., The Romantic Revolt. By 
Charles Edwyn Vaughan, M.A. Wiliam Blackwood & Sons, 
5s. net. 

A Short History of the English People. By John Richard Green. 
With Maps and Plans. In 3 Parts, each 3s. Macmillan & Co. 

The Princes of Achaia, and the Chronicles of Morea: a Study of 
Greece in the Middle Ages. By Sir Rennell Rodd. With a Map. 
In 2 vols. Ædward Arnold, 25s. net. [An original study begun 
on the spot and founded largely on unpublished documents. ] 

Hygiene. 

Elementary Lessons in Hygiene and Temperance. 

Mather. Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1s. 


Kindergarten. 
Nature Studies and Fairy Tales. For Infant Schools. Based on the 
Principles of Herbart and Froebel. By Catherine E. Dodd, M.A. 
Part II. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 


Mathematics. 

Elementary Solid Geometry. Including the Mensurztion of the 
Simpler Solids. With 400 Examples. By W. Hartas Jackson, 
M.A. Edward Arnold, 2s. 6d. 

Ralph’s Reprint of Scholarship Questions, With Answers to Arith- 
metic, Algebra, and Mensuration. Aalph, Holland, & Co., 1s. 6d. 

A First Geometry. By W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. Bourne, 
M.A. With Answers. George Bell & Sons, 1s. 6d. 

A First Year's Course in Geometry and Physics. By Ernest Young, 
B.Sc. Parts I. and II. George Bell & Sons, 1s. 6d. 


Miscellaneous. 

Punctuation as a Means of Expression. By A. E. Lovell, M.A. Sir 
Isaac Pitman & Sons, ts. 6d. 

English-Hindustani Pocket Vocabulary. By Major F. R. H. Chapman. 
[Second Edition.] Crosby Lockwood & Sen, 2s. net. 

Elementary Arabic. First Reading Book. By Frederic Du Pré 
Thornton and Reynold A. Nicholson, M.A. Cambridge Press, 
6s. net. 


By Florence L. 
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The Brasses of England. By Herbert W. Macklin, M.A. With 85 
Illustrations. Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

The Steam-Table. Compiled by Sidney A. Reeve. Macmillan & Co., 
Is. 6d. net. 

The Drink Problem in its Medico-Sociological Aspects. By Fourteen 
Medical Authorities. Edited by T. N. Kelynack, M.D., 
M.R.C.P. Alethuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

How to Speak Ettectively, on the Platform, at the Meeting, in the 
Pulpit. By Charles Seymour. Second Edition, Revised and 
Enlarged. George Routledge & Sons, 3s. net. 

American Problems: Essays and Addresses. By James H. Baker, 
M.A., LL.D. Lonsemans, Green, & Co., 4s. net. [Addresses 
grouped as Ideal, Sociological, and Educational, by the dis- 
tinguished President of the University of Colorado. ] 

Oxford and the Rhodes Scholarships. By R. F. Scholz and S. K. 
Hornbeck. Henry Frowde, 2s. 6d. net. 


Modern Languages. 

Le Major Cravachon : Comédie-Vaudeville en un Acte en Prose. Par 
Labiche, Lefranc et Jessé. Edited by W. G. Hartog, B.A. 
With Illustrations. Ærvingtons, 1s. 

Saint-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie. Edited by E. J. Trechmann, M.A., 
Ph.D. Ox/ford-Press, 2s. 

Beaumarchais: Le Barbier de Séville et Le Mariape de Figaro. 
Préface de Jules Claretie. J. M. Dent & Co., Is. 6d. net. 

Rippmann’s Picture Vocabulary. French, Second Series. J. M. Dent 
& Co., 1s. 4d. l 

First German Course. By Jacques Coquelin. 
Publishing Co., 2s. 6d. net. l 

Second French Course. By Jacques Coquelin. 
Publishing Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

French Idiomatic Expressions. 
2s. 6d. net. 

French Idioms and Proverbs. By de V. Payen-Payne. 
and Enlarged Edition. David Nutt, 3s. 6d. 

English Lessons. Designed for teaching English to Foreigners. No. I. 
Illustrated. Zhomas Murby, 2s. 

Arnold’s Lectures Françaises. Book III. 
M. A. Gerothwohl, D.Litt. With Illustrations. 
Is. 6d. 

A Second German Course for Science Students. Readings from 
Recent German Scientific Publications. Selected, Arranged, and 
Annotated by H. G. Fiedler and F. E. Sandbach. Alexander 
Moring, 2s. 6d. net. 

Le Francais parlé et écrit. Livre des Commencants. 
worthy, M.A. John Murray, 3s. 6d. 

Vier kleine Lustspiele. Fiir die Jugend. 
Arnold, 1s. 6d. 

Valérie: Comédie en trois Actes. Par Scribe. Edited by W. G. 
Hartog, B.A. With Illustrations. Arzingtons, 1s. 

Le Diplomate : Comédie- Vaudeville en deux Actes. Par Scribe et 
Delavigne. Edited by W. G. Hartog, B.A. With Illustrations. 
Rivingtons, is. 

Arnold’s Modern French. Book II. 
M.A. £dward Arnold, 23. 


The Walter Scott 
The Walter Scott 


By F. Thémoin. Hachette & Co., 


Fifth Revised 


Compiled and Edited by 
Edward rnold, 


By A. Stall- 


By Kate Weber. Ædward 


Edited by II. L. Hutton, 


Natural Histary. 
Animal Artisans, and Other Studies of Birds and Beasts. By C. J. 
Cornish, M.A., F.Z.S. Illustrated. Longmans, Green, & Co., 
6s. 6d. net. 
Novels. 
By Edith A. Barnett.. A/eshuen & Co., 6s. 
Methuen & Co., 6s. 
Methuen & Co., 6s. 
Methuen & 


A Wilderness Winner. 
The Cther Pawn. By Mary Deane. 
The Plow-Woman. By Eleanor Gates. 
The Memories of Roland Love. By Mary E. Mann. 
Co., 6s. 
Temptation. 
White Fang. 
Her Majesty’s Rebels. 
Co., 6s. 


By Richard Bagot. Methuen & Co., 6s. 

By Jack London. Methuen & Co., 6s. 

By Sidney Royse Lysaght. Macmillan & 

Pedagogics. 

Education and Social Life. By J. Wilson Harper, D.D. 
Pitman & Sons, 4s. 6d. net. 

Social Problems Series. No. 1.—The Children. 
T. C. and E. C. Jack, ts. net. 


Poetry. 
Ilarold : a Drama in Four Acts. By Arthur Gray Butler. 
dition. Henry Frowde, 2s. 6d. net. 
The Garden Anthology. Edited by Rose Gardner. 
&> Sons, 2s. 6d. net. 


Str Isaac 


By Prot. Darroch. 


Second 
George Routledge 


Psychology. 
Structure and Growth of the Mind. By W. Mitchell. Macmillan & 
. Co., 10s. net. 
A Primer of Psychology. By Laura Brackenbury, M.A. John Murray, 
Is. 
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Reprints. 

De Republica Anglorum. A Discourse on the Commonwealth of 
England. By Sir Thomas Smith. Edited by L. Alston. With a 
Preface by F. W. Maitland, LL.D. Cambridge Press, 4s. net. 

Dialogues concerning Natural Religion. By David Hume. Reprinted, 
with an Introduction by Bruce M‘Ewen, D.Phil. William Black- 
wood & Sons, 3s. 6d. net. 

Science. 

Introduction to Physical Chemistry. By James Walker, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.R.S. Fourth Edition. Macmillan & Co., 10s. net. 

Handbook of Metallurgy. By Dr. Carl Schnabel. Translated by 
Henry Louis, M.A. Vol. II. Second Edition. Macmillan & 
Co., 21s. net. 

The Evolution of Life. 
With Diagrams and Photomicrographs. 
net. 

Systematic Practical Organic Chemistry. By G. M. Norman, B.Sc. 
W. B. Clive, 1s. 6d. 

A Preliminary Course of Experimental Science. 
M.A., M.Sc. W. B. Clive, 1s. 6d. 

The Kingdom of Man. By E. Ray Lankester, F.R.S. Archibaht 
Constable & Co., 38. 6d. net. [The Romanes Lecture of 1905, 
Presidential Address to British Association, 1906, and a Quarterly 
Review Article on the Sleeping Sickness. The+three-papers are 
amply illustrated. ] 

An Introduction to Practical Botany. By E. H. Davies, B.Sc., F.G.S. 
J. M. Dent & Co., 2s. 


By H. C. Bastian, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. 
Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. 


By W. M. Hooton, 


Travel. 7 
A Cruise through Eastern Seas: a Travellers’ Guide to the Principal 


Objects of Interest in the Far East. By A.G. Plate. Edward 
Stanford, 6s. 
Signs and Partents in the Far East. By Everard Cotes. With 35 


Illustrations. Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net. [Papers of an Anglo- 
Indian journalist who travelled last summer through China, Man- 
churia, and Korea. Brightly written with characteristic photo- 


graphs. } 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


The burning question of the hour in University politics seems to be 
the constitution of the governing authority of the London ‘‘ Charlotten- 
burg,” the imposing technical college on German lines that our Chan- 
cellor was so enthusiastic in advocating. Some three years’ grave 
deliberation on the part of the powers that be seems to have resulted in 
a decision not altogether flattering to our Senate. That august body 
naturally counted on administering so potent a force in the educational 
world of London. ‘‘ Dis aliter visum.” Mr. McKenna, the new 
Jupiter at the Board of Education—a reputed expert in administra- 
tion—has decided that for the first year or so, at any rate, our 
Senate is not to be entrusted with the task of co-ordinating this new 
work with the rest of London higher education, technical and other- 
wise. 

Death has deprived the University of a distinguished figure—Sir 
Michael Foster, for six years member of Parliament for the University ; 
even more widely known through his text-book on Physiology. Some 
may not remember that he was one of the Commissioners under the 
London University Act of 1898. His connexion with Cambridge is 
known to all. 

The degree of Doctor of Literature has been conferred on Mr. A. S. 
Way, the well known translator of Greek poetry, whose latest volume 
is noticed in this number. His special subject was Greek poetry, epic 
and dramatic. So brilliant a literary man lends distinction to the 
academic distinction he has won. 

The Senate have accepted an invitation from the University of Paris 
to send eighty representatives of the University to visit Paris at Whit- 
suntide of this year. It will be remembered that last Whitsuntide 
representatives of the Faculties of Letters and Science of the University 
of Paris were similarly received in London. 

Mr. Francis Galton has given to the University a further sum of 
£41,000, which has enabled the Senate to revise and extend the scheme 
for the study of national eugenics, founded under his previous bene- 
faction, and which will provide for the carrying on of the work of the 
eugenics laboratory for the next three years. It is the intention of 
the founder that the laboratory shall act (i.) as a storehouse for statistical 
material bearing on the mental and physical conditions in man and the 
relation of these conditions to inheritance and environment ; (il.) as a 
centre for the publication or distribution of information concerning 
national eugenics. The laboratory, which is in connexion with Uni- 
versity College, is temporarily established at 88 Gower Street, W.C. 

Baron Kikuchi, sometime Japanese Minister of Public Education and 
President of the University of Tokio, is delivering lectures on ‘‘ Japan- 
ese Education” at King’s College on Fridays.at 8 p.m..; fee 5s.. 
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An attractive course of Advanced Lectures in History will be delivered 
at University College by Mr. H. A. L. Fisher on Fridays, May 3, IO, 
17, 24, 31 and June 7 at § p.m.; subject connected with the history of 
the French Empire. Admission free. 

The University Studentship in German (value £70 for one year) has 
been awarded to Mr. L. A. Willoughby, B.A. The University Medal 
in Pathology at the M.D. Examination has been awarded to Mr. 
Charles G. Seligmann. 

Valuable lectures on physiology and other works have been published 
under the authority of the University by Mr. John Murray. 

Chinese has been added to the optional subjects for Matriculation, 
thus making that examination still more: widely ‘‘ accessible.’ Someof 
the subjects. proposed for essays in. the English. paper were by no means 
so unsuitable:for such treatment as has-unfortunately too often been the 
case of late. Are there any Moderators.for this examination, and, if so, 
do they exercise their function? This is a problem that many candı- 
dates would answer in the negative.. The standard in the different 
subjects is very far from uniform. This inequality of standard and 
variation from-ooe examination.to another. has always been a point in 
which London has fallen, below the skill and experience of the examiners 
of the alder Universities. A well trained candidate-there is certain. to 
pass; but this -has not always been the happy condition of things at 
Londan examinations. Cannot some attention be directed to this 
desirable end ? 


e ee re 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

Two lectures, open to the public without fee in connexion with the 
College scheme of physical exercise and instruction, will be given on 
Mondays, March 4 and 18, at 5.30 p.m. ; March 4, ‘‘ Physical Ef- 
ficiency,” lecturer Mr. James Cantlie, M.A., M.B., F.R:C.S.; 
March 18, ‘‘ The Problem of the Mentally Defective,” lecturer Mrs. 
Hume Pinsent, Chairman of the Special Schools Sub-Committee, 
Birmingham. The Council have invited Mr. George Thomson (art 
master) to exhibit some water-colour drawings in the studio of the 
College on Saturday, March 9, between 10 and 60’clock. Cards to 
view the drawings can be obtained on application to the. Principal.. 

Three entrance scholarships—the Reid in Arts, value £31. Ios. 
first year, £28. 7s. second and third years ; the Henry Tate in Science, 
value £48 for three years; and the Pfeiffer in Science, value £48 for 
three years—will be awarded on the result of an examination to be 
held June 26-29. Forms of entry and full particulars can be obtained 
on application to the Principal. : 


OXFORD. 


February, 1907, will long be remembered at Oxford by the deplorable 
series of losses the University sustained through the 
Obituary. death: of four of her most highly distinguished 
members. In seventeen days, between February 
6 and 23, the deaths. were announced of Lord Goschen (the Chancellor), 
Lord Davey, Sir Godfrey Lushington, and Prof. Pelham (the President 
of Trinity College). In the thirty-five years from 1865. to 1900 Lord 
Goschen held seven posts in five Cabinets, Lord Davey, after a 
phenomenal career at Oxford, where he won four First Classes and 
three University Scholarships, sat for nine years in two Parliaments 
(1880 and 1888), in the-latter year being appointed Solicitor-General ; 
became a Judge in 1893, and Lord of Appeal (with a peerage) in 1894. 
Sir Godfrey Lushington, a Balliol man and Fellow of Ali Souls, was 
Counsel to the Homie Office 1869, Permanent Under Secretary 1885-95, 
K.C.B. 1892. It curiously happened that these three were all 
within two years of the same age, and were all together at Rugby in 
1847, five years after Arnold’s death. 


But to Oxford itself incomparably the greatest loss is the death of 
Prof. Pelham. The full account of his work and 
value for Oxford would be impossible here, and is 
the less necessary as the most: ample testimony has 
been borne in the last fortnight to him on many sides, as a student and 
researcher, as. a teacher, as an active reformer and leader, and as an 
administrator ; and also to the justly great influence he had with young 
and old alike, and to the very high esteem and regard he won from all. 
The son of the Bishop of Norwich, and grandson of Lord Chichester, 
he was educated at Harrow, and entered Trinity College as Scholar in 
1865. He won First Classes in ‘‘ Mods.” and ‘‘Greats,’”’ and was 
elected Fellow of Exeter in the year of his degree, 1869. Ie held the 
Fellowship till his marriage in 1873; and when the University Act, 
following on the Commission, established the Official Fellowships 
tenable by married men he was at once re-elected. During these 
years he was devoting himself to his main study, that of ancient history, 
of which he rapidly became the most effective and distinguished teacher ; 
and when (in 1889) the Camden Professorship of Ancient History fell 
vacant the common hope and expectation of Oxford was fulfilled by 
` his election to the Chair. In 1897, on the resignation of Dr. Woods, 
he became President of Trinity ; but he still kept up, with the same 
vigour and efficiency, his professorial work ; and continued to hold 
` both offices till his death. Bd 


Prof. Pelham. 
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In the University work of administration he began early to take an 
active and influential part. He was Curator of the Parks, Curator of 
the Bodleian, Visitor of the Ashmolean. and the University Galleries ; 
and, besides these offices, he was for thirteen years one of the most 
active and industrious members of the University Council and the un- 
disputed leader for many years of what may be called the Progressive 
party in Oxford. He strongly supported, in pubtic and in private; on 
the Council and in Congregation, by work and speech'and. vote, all'the 
proposals made for. the last twenty years and more whereby the 
curriculum has been widened—the new. Honour Schools; the research 
degrees, the various special studies leading to diplomas, and so forth— 
with the general view of adapting Oxford to new: conditions, and, in 
particular, of promoting in every way the interests of learning. Oxford 
is subject to-day to many criticisms for her short-comings ; but no one 
with: knowledge who ‘looks back for thirty years can fail to see how 
much ground has been gained in.that time. And, though:in this work 
there. have been very many helpers, without whom it could: not ‘have 
been done, I think all Oxford would agree: to-day that there-is no one 
who has helped more than Mr. Pelham. 

In another part also of the same struggle for the improvement of 
education, namely the admission -of women ‘to the opportunities -of 
higher learning, he was no less an:ardent, indefatigable, judicious, and 
eflective supporter of the cause. He was always ready to help, by 


‘writing, by speech, by detailed work on-committees, by the use in-every 


way of:his great personal-influence. It is remembered: with gratitude 
how he sacrificed the greater part of a:vacation to prepare-for the-first 
great fight which.was won in 1884, when the first Honour Schools were 
opened to women. He was for many years on the Councils both of 
Sumerville College (whose debt to his enthusiasm, industry, judgment, 
and generosity is alike exceedingly great), and also of 'the Association 
which organizes the teaching. 

Much more might be said, and has elsewhere been well said, of his 
personal gifts and qualities—his geniality, his genuine kind-heartedness, 
his public spirjt, his power-of effective speech, at once clear, plain,’ 
entertaining, and weighty—and also of the help he gave ‘to many good 
ends and causes outside the University. Of all this.I have no space.to 
speak here. The above slight sketch may suffice in some degree to 
explain why an unusually wide circle of friends.of all ages, in Oxford 
and elsewhere, are feeling to-day that his place:will be hard indeed, if 
not impossible, to fill. His work no doubt will be taken up and 
continued by others, but the sense of loss will not cease to.be felt by 
those who knew him. 


The death of the Chancellor has, of course, involved the -necessity 
Phe Yaaani for a new election.without delay. The usual process 
Otiancellorship. has been that the two'*‘ parties” should each call 
their own meeting, and, as.the result of those dis- 
The two parties, as I 
have frequently pointed out in 74e Journal, are very far from coherent 
bodies, and they cover wide internal differences of opinion. Theso- 
called Conservatives are, in the total electorate, including non-residents, 
considerably the strongest ; but they usually avoid candidates against 
whom very strong. objections.are felt on. the other side. Qn. this 
occasion the Conservatives held their meeting as usual. It is under- 
stood that the names before them were Lord Lansdowne, Lord Curzon, 
Lord Milner, and the peer who is:still more easily recognized by his 
old name of Michael Hicks Beach. It is believed that Lord Lansdowne 
refused to be nominated, and that Lord Curzon was agreed upon by 
the party. At this point an innovation in the usual practice occurred. 
The Vice-Chancellor summoned a meeting of all members of Convoca- 
tion who wished to come, regardless of party opinions. At this meeting 
the first three names given above were discussed, and also that of Lord 
Rosebery. Lord Lansdowne having, as stated, refused, the other three 
were separately submitted to the vote, and considerably the largest of 
the three totals was that given in favour of Lord Curzon, Lord Milner’s 
supporters being conspicuously the fewest. This result of the combined 
meeting makes it practically certain that there will be only one nomina- 
tion, and no contest. It should be added that the Vice-Chancellor’s 
action was very heartily approved by the meeting, to judge from: the 
applause with which an expression of thanks to him for his action that 
was uttered by one speaker was received by the audience. It is, of 
course, possible always for any member to nominate a second candidate ; 
but, in the present circumstances, it seems in the last degree unlikely. 


In the ordinary business of the University we note again a further 
i small instalment of the intricate and prolonged 


Reret process of equating examinations which has been 

such a valuable feature of recent University im- 

ovement. One instance is no doubt not very impressive, as it 
I y imp 


concerns parts only of the Cambridge Previous Examination which 
are accepted as equivalent to corresponding parts of our Responsions. 
jut the principle is on every ground highly important, namely, to 
reduce. the number of tests which candidates have to pass when they 
wish to proceed from one place of education to another. And the 
method is, after all, only common sense--that a substantial equivalent 
shall be everywhere accepted at its value without a pedantic insistence 
on exact correspondence in detail. The fewer overlapping examina- 
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tions there are, the better for the candidates, the schools, and the 
Universities. There were also other statutes passed establishing 
equivalents (1) for natives of Asia, Egypt, and the Sudan to substitute 
English for Latin or Greek in Responsions and Moderations ; (2) for 
accepting the Russian Maturitäts-Pru fung ; or the French daccalaurdat, 
as equivalent to Responsions p/ss the additional subjects. Both are 
highly to be approved, and are further examples of the same principle. 


For those who wish to watch the detailed growth of educational 
changes and developments the reports of institu- 
Reports. tions regularly presented to Convocation deserve 
more attention than they usually get. One of these 
is the marked recent growth of the study of modern languages. The 
Report of the Taylor Foundation for Modern 
Language Teaching was presented this month, and 
it contains very interesting evidence of this growth. 
New lecturers have been appointed, a ‘‘ Seminar” Library has been 
started, and special teaching organized, suitable for students working 
for the research degree of B.Litt. This has been made possible by 
the remarkable growth in the last seven years of the applicants for 
teaching in modern languages, and the consequent large increase in 
the fees. These have risen steadily from £77 in 1900 to £ 560 in 1906. 
The causes of the increase are analysed, and they are traced to four 
sources : (1) an increased number of men take the Modern Language 
group in the Final Pass; (2) several require teaching in modern 
languages for the higher Civil Service examinations ; (3) the new or- 
ganization of military instruction, which includes foreign languages, has 
further increased the demand ; and, lastly, (4) there isthe new Honour 
School of Modern Languages, which had a very small number of 
candidates at first—as everybody expected—but is now beginning to 
grow. The whole report is decidedly encouraging. 


The report of the Delegacy for the Instruction of Candidates for the 
Army, which is quite a recent institution, is also 
satisfactory, and may be very briefly summarized. 
Last year there were 38 candidates: 8 withdrew, 5 
obtained commissions, 3 of whom obtained Honours in History, and 2 
more probationary commissions. This accounts for 15; 23 remain for 
further instruction, and 28 new applications have been received. There 
are, therefore, now 51 under instruction. And last, but not least satis- 
factory, the financial surplus is £60. 


The following announcements have been made :— 

Honorary Degrees.—D.D.: Rev. W. M. Cameron (Corpus), Co- 
adjutor Bishop-elect of Cape Town; Rev. K. Mackenzie (Keble) 
Bishop-elect of Argyll and the Isles. M.A.: A. Ballard (B.A., LL.B. 
London), Clerk to the Oxford Board of Guardians. 

Delegates appointed.—Common University Fund: Prof. Osler 
(Christ Church), Prof. Firth (Oriel), A. J. Batter (Brasenose), Prof. 
Elliott (Magdalen). 

An address of condolence was sent by the University to the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge on the death of Prof. F. W. Maitland. 

The thanks of the University were voted to Dr. F. P. Weber, of 
Cambridge, for a gift of coins and medals to the University Library : 
also to Sir H. Roscoe (Hon. D.C.L.) for a gift of a valuable collection 
of minerals. 


CHERWELL HALL.—The new wing, containing twenty-eight study 
bedrooms, which was opened by Mr. Birrell in November, is now filled 
with students. The new rooms are handsomely furnished, and the 
heating system is perfect. A number of scholarships of £20 and £10 
are offered to students entering next September and reading for the 
Oxford, the Cambridge, or the London diploma. 


Modern 


Army 
Candidates. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The war of fly-sheets, which was waging when I last wrote, came to 
an end with the voting days—and other things 
ended with it. They were interesting days. We 
voted for four hours with intervals. At the end of 
the first hour, Rumour says, the non-flacets ied by fifty votes—so she 
says, and she generally has something to say here, though some time 
ago an eminent authority said she always lies in Cambridge. As I do 
not wish to be classed with her, I merely give her word for it, and not 
mine. Then came the evening hour of voting, and the plucefs crept up 
and led by three. Here I incline to believe, when I remember the 
vigorous writing and telegraphing that went on to bring men up for 
Saturday’s vote. The result must have surprised most people. There 
were 1,420 voters at least, and they carricd the first grace by a majority 
of 132, and the other two by majorities a little larger. Considering 
the agonizing scrutiny of the October vote that both sides carried on 
to discover which had a majority of one among the residents on Grace 1, 
it is satisfactory that this time there was a clear and substantial 
plurality on one side. 

So the Senior Wrangler goes, and his pageantry with him. Every 
June he took his degree in solitary state, presented to ‘the most 
worthy Vice-Chancellor and the entire Academy ” all by himself, and 
admitted to his new dignities without a partner. And then he must 
take his seat and watch his contemporaries and rivals marching and 


The 
Senior Wrangler. 


countermarching about the Senate House for an hour, as they came up 
to the Vice-Chancellor and were presented, hanging by fours to the 
fingers (one each) of the Praelectors of their colleges, and then retired 
to return again and kneel one by one and be admitted in the abridged 
formula. More probably the Senior Wrangler went out; for the 
ceremony is tedious. It was no lraelector who wrote the hymn 
describing Ileaven as a place 


t Where congregations ne'er break up.” 


The Wooden Spoon has gone too. Any one, it was somewhat magni- 
ficently said, could with energy and a good coach be Senior, but to be 
Wooden Spoon was a nicer task. You had to be sure to do enough 
in the first three days to appear in the alphabetical list published before 
the second three days began, or else you were ploughed or ‘‘ allowed 
the ordinary,” and missed the Spoon by dropping out of the order alto- 
gether. But, :f you were not careful, you might easily gain a mark or 
two more than your neighbour, and no amount of deliberate idleness 
in the second half of the examination would undo the mischief; he 
would get the Spoon, and you would be a mere Apostle—one of the last 
twelve. It was thus a real triumph of judgment to be Wooden Spoon, 
and a gloomy non-placet may well sigh over the loss to Cambridge in 
the removal of the subtlest of all her tasks. The pageant, too, was 
pretty—the great Spoon, neatly painted with the shield of the success- 
ful college and festooned with the ribbons of its boat club, dangled in 
the air by strings from the two galleries till its lawful owner came under 
it. Thenhe was gently played with it, and Vice-Chancellor, Proctors, 
and Bedels smiled benignly while the audience was supposed to be 
amused. Most of the real enjoyment, however, was gone when once 
toleration crept in. It only remained for the great man to be made 
into a picture-postcard—and now not even Mr. Justice Darling can 
help him ; for there will be neither body nor head to adjust to any one’s 
spoon ‘“ Pro Curia inversique mores,” as Horace said. ‘‘ Alas for 
the Senate House and the decay of Cambridge characteristics !” 
Enough ! 

Dr. MacAlister’s name is not unknown to readers of Zhe Journal, 
Dr. Donald but probably they do not know all his various 
MacAlister. activities here. He was Senior Wrangler in his 

year, but open-minded enough to be a p/acet the 
other day. He is Senior Physician at Addenbrooke’s Hospital, and 
representative of Cambridge on the General Medical Council, of which 
he became President some two or three years ago. He is a former 
tutor of St. John’s, and on the Councils of his college and the Senate ; 
while he has been on more Boards and Syndicates than he perhaps 
cares to recall—for they are not joyous things. His life here has been 
one of constant energy of the most varied sort. He edited the 
Johnian Eagle for a long time, and did it well; and now he leaves us 
for Glasgow. For sheer ability, for experience of the world and its 
Universities and governments, and for kindliness and friendliness of 
nature—for general availability, in fact—it is not likely that Glasgow 
ever had a better Principal. While we are glad to see a friend thus 
honoured, the thought of his removal is not at all so pleasant. Our 
good wishes attend him. 


The Downing Professorship of the Laws of England has been filled 
by the appointment of Dr. Courtney Stanhove 
Kenny, Fellow of Downing College and Reader in 
English Law. Dr. Kenny brings to his Chair a 
solid knowledge of English law, and a wide acquaintance with it in 
action. He has been solicitor, barrister, and magistrate, and he was 
for one Parliament M.P. for the Barnsley Division of Yorkshire. It 
would be avery good thing (for the University at least) if a good many 
of our professors could have had Parliamentary experience in their youth. 
Thecomparatively honorary M.P.-ship that Prof. Stokesand Prof. Jebb 
had in their later years is not the same thing. The real life and work 
of the House would be a splendid training for Professors of Law and 
History. The greatest history in English was written by an M.P.— 
though one who made little use of his eloquence in the House. Prof. 
Kenny has left the House, but he retains his interest in politics. He 
comes to his Chair with the great good will of all who know him ; for to 
know him is to like and honour him in no common degree. 


We have had another bequest. Mr. C. J. Oldham has left the 
University £5,000 to maintain a prize or scholas- 
ship in Classics, and ‘‘one annual prize or 
scholarship in the knowledge of William Shake- 
speare’s works.” Classical scholarships we have already, and we 
rather regret that it is not to be a studentship, which is more needed. 
But the Shakespeare prize is a welcome novelty. Philology is ever 
with us, and, if those who examine for the new prize are sternly for- 
bidden to look at anything but the poet and his literature, we may yet 
do something to train literary taste and instinct. Perhaps examina- 
tions are impotent by nature in this matter: certainly ours are, | 


The daily papers have said a good deal about ‘‘ rowdy undergrads ” 
and their chemicals at Mr. Keir Hardie’s meeting. It 
may be pleaded that it seems to have been chietly an 
affair of one college, and perhaps as much directed, 
in a more or less friendly way, against the promoters of the meeting as 


Dr. Kenny. 


Endowment. 


Mr. 
Keir Hardie. 
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against their guest ; in which case, unfortunate and humiliating as the 
whole thing is, it must be classed as a ‘‘ rag,” this horribly vulgar word 
being supposed to cover a multitude of sins. It was bad enough, but 
it is worth noting that the responsible men in the undergraduate world, 
the leaders in the clubs, men who have the confidence of their fellow- 
students, are emphatic in their condemnation of the disturbance. We 
have a noisy element here—big schoolboys not of the reflective type— 
and their fence burnings and other ‘‘ rags” are treated too leniently by 
their college tutors. The other element have tocome after and subscribe 
to pay for damage they had no hand in doing, and try to soothe ruffled 
feelings with which they sympathize. The Vice-Chancellor may issue 
edicts, but it is the tutors who alone can end this kind of thing, and 
they are only too apt to turn the other cheek (which is not their own). 


Mr. Bateson has given’ two lectures on ‘* Mendelism ’—lectures 
more or less public, which drew a very various 
audience, men representative of nearly every study 
in the University coming to hear him. Even the 
layman could see that there is a great future before the method to 
which Mr. Bateson has given himself and for which he has enlisted 
a group of earnest and able researchers. Mr. Walter Raleigh has 
lectured on ‘* Samuel Johnson ” on the Leslie Stephen foundation, and 
Mr. Douglas Freshfield on ‘‘ Ruwenzori,” with lantern pieces taken 
during the Duke of the Abruzzi’s expedition. 


The letter of the Chancellor is too long for me to quote intact, but 

ane it demands a reference. Two points may be noted. 
of Devonshire’s L2Tge as our endowments are, they are tied up by 

Letter. statute and often by the caprices of benefactors, 
and great and new studies (such as those pursued 
by the Mendelists) starve and will starve till some such scheme as the 
Duke proposes is carried through. In the meantime, though there 
has been some response to the original appeal, it has not gone very 
far. Say what we may of America, there at least rich men, for what- 
ever reason, do care to endow education, while here education and 
research have to be content with crumbs from the table. Some ten 
years ago there was a subscription among men of science here to 
purchase the skeleton of a rhinoceros of some unusual species from a 
man, who is reputed a millionaire, and who wanted £250 for the bones 
after he had stuffed the skin for himself. 


Sir Michael Foster had given up his chair here and had lost his seat 
in Parliament, but this letter would not be complete 
without some backward glance over a career full of 
honours and usefulness. He represented here the 
uses of the importation of fresh blood ; for he was not originally a 
Cambridge graduate. If it is one of our boasts (a very true one) that 
we supply Oxford and the nation with professors, none the less we owe 
much to men who, like Michael Foster, come to us from without. He 
gave us his life work, and it remains his monument. 


Appointments.—C. Shearer, B.A. Trinity, Zoological Table at 
Naples; R. Appleton, M.A. Trinity, Master of Selwyn; Sir Aston 
Webb, R.A., Rede Lecturer; J. H.B. Masterman, M.A. St. John’s, 
Hulsean Lecturer 1907-8. 

Prizes.—Adams Prize—E. W. Brown, Sc.D. Christs; Seatonian 
Prize—G. W. Rowntree, M.A. Clare; Yorke Prize—N. Bentwich, 
B.A. Trinity ; Pitt Scholarship—D. S. Robertson, Trinity ; Wadding- 
ton Scholarship—E. S. Selwyn, King’s; Battie Scholarship—J. C. 
Wordsworth, Trinity; Chancellor’s Medals for Classical Learning— 
(1) H. Mattingly, B.A. Caius ; (2) A. D. Knox, B.A. King’s; Proxime, 
J. Fraser, Trinity ; Thirlwall Prizes—P. C. Sands, B.A. St. John’s; 
J. H. E. Crees, B.A. St. John’s; Hulsean Prize—S. Rostron, B.A. 
St. John’s ; Hon. Mention, C. H. Dyer, B.A. St. John’s. 


Lectures. 


Sir 
Michael Poster. 


MERCHANT VENTURERS’ TECHNICAL COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 


There were fifty-eight candidates for the post of Assistant Professor 
of Chemistry in the Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, which has 
been vacated by Prof. G. P. Darnell-Smith, on his appointment as 
Assistant Director of Technical Education to the Board of Education, 
Auckland, New Zealand. Dr. F. W. Rixon has been selected from 
among these candidates. He had a distinguished career in the Victoria 
University of Manchester, which he entered with a Lancashire County 
Council Scholarship in 1896, and where he took the degree of B.Sc. 
with First Class Honours in Chemistry in 1899, proceeding to the 
M.Sc. degree in 1902. In 1900 he was elected to a Fellowship in the 


“University, and in 1901 he was awarded an 1851 Exhibition Scholar- 


- 


ship, which enabled him to continue his studies at the University of 
Giessen, where in 1903 he obtained his Ph.D. degree. It will be seen 
that he has spent seven years as a University student of chemistry and 
the allied sciences. During the last four of these years he was engaged 
in original research work, and published papers on questions dealing 
with various branches of chemistry. Since 1903 Dr. Rixon has held 
the post of Science Instructor to the Devonshire County Council. 

We are asked to correct the statement in our last number that * the 
College of the Merchant Venturers has unfortunately been destroyed 
by fire.” The fire affected only the main building (there are four in 
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all), and nearly all the valuable machinery of the Mechanical and 
Electrical Engineering Department has been salved. Thanks to the 
kindness of the British Education Committee, which put at the disposal 
of the College school buildings which formerly accommodated a 
thousand children, there has been no interruption to the work. 

The Government of the French Republic has, by a decree of the 
Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, conferred upon Prof. 
J. Wertheimer, the Principal, the order of Officier d’Académie. 


WALES. 


Mr. Mckenna has lost no time in granting to Wales that complete 
The Welsh autonomy in education for which she has been 
Department. striving so long. But the first announcement of the 

form in which he has seen fit to establish it was 
received with considerable surprise in Welsh educational circles ; for no 
one seems to have anticipated the creation of an independent Board of 

Education for Wales and Monmouthshire. Since the beginning of the 

present year, it is true, certain officials, such as Mr. Kingsford, Mr. 

Casson, and Mr. Coore, had been chosen from the Whitehall staff to 

deal with Welsh education; but it was generally thought that Mr. 

Morant would continue to exercise supreme control. From April 1 

the work relating to Wales, however, will be completely separated from 
the rest of the Board’s work, with independent officials to supervise it. 

The new Permanent Secretary for Wales is Mr. Alfred T. Davies, a 

well known solicitor of Liverpool, who is evidently a man of great 

administrative experience and ability, though he does not so far seem to 
have identified himself very closely with the educational movement in 

Wales. Hitherto he has mainly confined his activities to temperance 

legislation, some of his books on the licensing laws being regarded as 

standard works. In connexion with public inquiries under the Educa- 
tion Act of 1902, he has already gained some acquaintance with certain 
administrative problems arising out of that Act, and his appointment 
has been generally approved, as he is known to be in sympathy with 

Welsh ideals in education. 

The new Chief Inspector, Mr. O. M. Edwards, M.A., is better 
known in Wales. At Oxford he had a remarkably brilliant career : he 
was a Brackenbury History Scholar of Balliol, took First Class in 
History, and gained most of the University prizesin this subject. He 
has established for himself a great reputation as a lecturer in History, 
while his books on Weish history and literature have had a deep and 
permanent influence on modern Welsh thought. He was at one time 
a Warden of the Guild of Graduates, a member of the Court of the 
University, and M.P. for Merionethshire. Owing to the great demands 
upon his time, from his University and literary work, he has not in the 
past taken a prominent share in the organization and control of Welsh 
education. He has, indeed, occasionally posed as a somewhat severe critic 
of the three grades of our educational system, and of the Intermediate 
schools in particular ; but his selection for the Chief Inspectorship has 
undoubtedly commended itself to Welsh educationists, because they 
fully believe that he will do his best to help the schools and colleges to 
continue to grow on broad and national lines. 

Until an authoritative statement as to the exact functions of the new 
Department is forthcoming, it is impossible to foreshadow the changes 
which its creation must ultimately bring about. Every grade of educa- 
tion in Wales and Monmouthshire will be under its direct supervision 
and control, while its officials will be responsible only to the Minister 
of Education. In future the administration of education in Wales will 
be as completely separated from that of England as in the case of 
Scotland or Ireland, and many questions naturally arise. What, for 
instance, will be its exact relationship to the University Court or to 
the Central Welsh Board? At present there is a great deal of un- 
certainty as to whether it will ultimately absorb the functions of the 
latter, though Mr. Davies has stated in an interview that there will be 
no change in the existing educational system ; but that the adjustment 
of the relationship of the Board to the new Department will have to be 
carefully considered is fairly evident. At present it is impossible to say 
what will happen. Then, further, in connexion with the position of 
the Central Welsh Board it is also necessary to consider the future of 
the Secondary Inspectors of the Board of Education in Wales. Hitherto 
these Inspectors have inspected the secondary schools for the purposes 
of the grant, quite independently of the Central Welsh Board Inspectors ; 
but it will surely be absurd to continue this system of dual inspection 
now that a Welsh Department has been created, and so it is difhcult to 
see how their services can be utilized in future. 

Several counties, such as Denbighshire, Swansea, Cardiff, &c., have 
given notice of their intention to try and resuscitate the Welsh National 
Council, which was involved in the wreckage of the last Bill. Denbigh- 
shire has passed a resolution that it does not regard any solution of the 
educational difficulty as final until a body composed of representatives 
of the Councils of Wales has been formed—in other words, a National 
Council. The Councils, as a matter of fact, have never asked for a 
separate Department of the Board of Education ; for it has been their 
policy to endeavour to establish a National Council, with powers similar 
to those which the new Department may be presumed to exercise. The 
latest move of the Government in reality appears to.make-a National 
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Council unnecessary, because it is now difficult to see what powers SCOTLAND. 
could usefully be assigned to it. ) ey "7 m ‘ 

On the retirement of Mr. Legard, the Chief Inspector of Primary a Se e ee erie gr a John’s Colle ay et 
Schools, Mr. O. M. Edwards will undertake the duties of the post. Glasgow. bedas ‘tus heen abcanial tar tke Coca ‘a he 
How he can combine this work with that of organizing secondary and Principal sof Giassow Universi. Rane 

asg s s 


higher education is not, however, clear. Le. aha late Principal Story. Principal MacAlister was Senior Wrangler and 
The Board of Education has | informed the University that it will | Smith’s Prizeman at Cambridge ; he has had a distinguished career in 
Welsh accept the W elsh Matriculation Examination as an. Medicine ; he is President of the General Medical Council: and he is a 
Matriculation. alternative to their Preliminary Examination in the | man of wide learning in various departments, a remarkable linguist, 
: _ Case of students entering training colleges, whether ` and an expert in educational and academic affairs. His appointment 
it has been obtained (a) by passing in all subjects at the same examina- has given universal satisfaction, and he has received a most hearty 
tion, or (4) by presenting equivalent Senior or Honours Certificates of | welcome in entering on his new duties at Glasgow. He will have many 
the Central Weish Board, or (c) by passing the Matriculation in four _ difficult problems to face; but there is a general feeling that no one 
subjects and passing in a fifth subject subsequently. These conditions | better fitted for the task could have been chosen. 
will be recognized up till 1908. _ Glasgow University Court has adopted in the main the resolutions of 
Sir Philip Magnus has undertaken the work of reporting on the _ the Conference between the Universities regarding the extension of the 
Cardiff Education Technical School and the evening schools at session ard the curriculum in Arts ; and both Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Committee. Cardiff, and to make recommendations to the | Universities are about to prepare draft Ordinances in which effect will 
Council. The Welsh question still remains un- | be yiven to the resolutions. This means a great advance in the 
settled, owing to the reluctance of the Council to discuss it. This direction of reform in the Faculty of Arts; but it remains to be seen 
uncertainty is bound to have a bad effect on the position of the language : how far the draft Ordinances can be harmonized and whether they will 


in the schools. receive the assent of the other Universities. In any case a considerable 
Mr. D. Davies, M.P. for Montgomeryshire, has set the plutocrats | time must elapse before any changes are finally sanctioned and come 
of South Wales an excellent example, by subscrib- | Into Operation. , ea eee i 
County dohool ing £4,000 towards the erection of new premises at | The Ordinance of Glasgow University instituting the degree of B. Sc. 
: Towyn School. We rarely hear of similar dona- 1N Pharmacy has now been approved by the Privy Council. 
tions from the other great iron and coal masters of Wales towards any The Prince of Wales is to open the new Medical and Science 
educational object ; and let us hope they will now be roused to a sense Laboratories at Glasgow University on April 23. On the same day a 
of their duty. graduation ceremony will take place, at which honorary degrees will be 


conferred on a large number of distinguished persons, including, in all 
probability, several ladies. 
Prof. A. C. Bradley is delivering to large audiences his first course of 
| Gifford Lectures at Glasgow University. His subject is an inquiry into 
the nature of religion in its actual manifestations. 


Wales has supplied another type of educational revolt. The latest 
specimen is the revolt of all the clerks in the Gla- 
Another z - ; : ; e $ 

Welsh Revolt. morgan Education Committee’s offices against the 
conditions under which they are obliged to work. 
They have all tendered their resignations, and a Committee of inquiry 
has been appointed. Edinburgh University Court has approved provision being made 
The following new examiners have been appointed by the Central | for the instruction of women students with a view 
Board for the next July examinations :—In Script- | Edinburgh. to graduation in Law. Women students are in 
SS ure, Prof. Thomas Lewis, M.A., Brecon ; in Latin, future to be admitted to all the ordinary Law classes 
ji Rev. R. Edmonds Jones, M.A. ; and as assistant of the University, with the exception of the class of Forensic Medicine. 

examiners :—in English, Mr. A. S. Tetley, M.A., and Mr. W. J. Special arrangements regarding this subject are under consideration. 

Gruffydd, M.A. ; and in mathematics, Mr. j. T. Walley, M.A. (Continued on page 198.) 


The Best Camera for Photographing School Sports is the 


ANSCH 
Folding Camera 


Unequalled for general work: 


Indispensable for Instantaneous 
Photography. 


Send for Booklet 94, ‘Sports and 
Pastimes with the Goerz - Anschutz 
Taken with the Goerz-Anschutz Folding Camera. Folding Gamera,” to— 


C. P. GOERZ, 1 to 6 Holborn Circus, London, E.C. (a cone) 
or THE STEREOSCOPIC CO., 106-108 Regent Street, W., & 54 Cheapside, E.C., London. 
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Just Published, Demy 8vo, 248 pp. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net (Postage 4d.). 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF COMPARATIVE GEO- 
GRAPHY. Consisting of Course A of ‘* A Progressive Course 
of Comparative Geography.” By P. H. L’ESTRANGE, B.A., 
Assistant Master at Malvern College; late Exhibitioner of 
Queen's College, Oxford. With 140 Pictures and Diagrams. 


The Junior Course is intended for scholars between the ages of 
eleven and thirteen during their last two years at Preparatory 


Schools. 
Prospectus and Specimen Pages free. 


The following Publications of the Method are now obtainable :— 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF COMPARATIVE 
GEOGRAPHY. By P.H. L'ESTRANGE, B.A. TEXT ONLY. 
With 177 Illustrations. Demy 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“Among the most notable books of 1906." — School World. 
; rp excellent class-book and a mine of suggestion to the teacher." —Geographical 
tacher. 


PHILIPS’ PROGRESSIVE ATLAS OF COMPARA- 
TIVE GEOGRAPHY. Edited by P. H. L'ESTRANGE, B.A. 
172 Maps and Diagrams, with Index. Demy 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


“Trt contains all the maps needed for a school course, and they are far more useful 
¢han those in most atlases, for they are really scientific.” —Geographical Teacher. 


The above two books bound together, 6s. net. 
Detailed Prospectus pust free. 


Just Ready. In One Volume, 2s. 6d.; or in 2 Parts, each 1s. 3d. 


OUR OWN ISLANDS: Elementary Studies in 
hy. For Lower and Middle Forms. By H. J. 
MACKINDER, M.A., Director of the School of Economics and 
Political Science, University of London ; late Reader in Geo- 
graphy, University of Oxford. With 14 Coloured Maps, 19 
Coloured Plates, numerous Illustrations and Sketch Maps. 


Sample Copy Half Price to Head Teachers. 
Prospectus and Specimen Pages free. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., 
32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. ; and 45-51 South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


IDOLA PULPITORUM 


Pitfalls of the Practical Teacher. 


This Series of Articles commenced in the 
Nov. 1906 issue of The Journal of Education. 


INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE, 


By PROFESSOR JOHN ADAMS, appeared Nov. 1906. 
{Copy of this number can be sent post free for 8d. ] 


CLASSICS, 


By H. G. HART, sometime Head Master of Sedbergh, 
appeared Dec. 1906. 


{Copy of this number can be sent post free for 814d. ] 


ENGLISH, 


By ARTHUR BURRELL, Principal of Borough Road 
Training College, appeared Jan. 1907. 
[Copy of this number can be sent post free for 814d.] 


FRENCH, 


By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Divisional Inspector to 
L.C.C. (Modern Languages), appeared Feb. 1907. 


[Copy of this number can be sent post free for 8d.] 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


PROF. MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With an Intro- 


duction and Notes. Edited by FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Crown 


8vo, 200 pp., 1s. 6d. 
“There i is everything i in this book which a student would want for the preparation 
for an examination. . It is the most carefully prepared, exhaustive book on the 


play for school use we have seen." —The Teachers’ Aid. 
GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS 
(with ANSWERS and INDEX). By A. B. Cowan. 


Crown 8vo, 200 pp., 1s. 6d. 
“ This seems a useful idea—it would certainly be a godsend to an examiner setting 
a ‘general paper ' for boys." — Times. 


A NEW ALGEBRA. As far as the Binomial 


Theorem. Including a Chapter on Graphs. By G. COLLAR, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Joint-Author of ‘‘ A NEW ARITHMETIC "’), Crown 
8vo, 438 pp., 48. 6d. 

“It is hoped that it will be found to embody the best methods of teaching the 
subject, as well as a treatment that is mathematically sound. Special attention is 
called to the early chapters, which are intended to guide the student to a right con- 
ception of the subject, and which give improved methods of working —for example, 
complementary addition, contracted multiplication and division ; also to the chapters 
on factors and graphs, and to the special care with which the theory has been treated 
throughout the book. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COM- 
PARATIVE METHOD. With Coloured Maps and 
Diagrams, and an Outline of Commercial Geography and Full 
Index. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Twenty-Fifth 
Edition (Revised to 1906). Crown 8vo, 630 pp., 48. 6d. 


“ It appears to me to be admirably suited for teachers and advanced scholars. It 
is full of matter, and the matter could not be more effectively arranged.” — JAMES 
rte ee Esq., M.A., Principal, The Church of Scotland Training College, 

verdeen. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE. The Geography, Re- 
sources, Commerce, Landways, and Waterways of the British 
Dominions beyond the Seas, with Full Index. By J. M. D. 
MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Eighth Edition (Revised to 1906). 
Crown 8vo, 360 pp., 38. 


TEST QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. S- 


lected trom Public Examination Papers. Arranged by A. T. 
FLUX. Crown 8vo, 82 pp., 18. 


THE GEOGRAPHICAL COMPANION. Ar- 
ranged by M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. Oxon., F.R.G.S. 6d. 


net. 
‘This little book furnishes a complete digest of the most recent geographical 
information and territorial change.” 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND AND 
GREAT BRITAIN. With Maps and Tables. By J. M. D. 
MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Twenty-Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 


740 pp., 4s. 6d. 
“ Your buoks are simply indispensable to students preparing for the Certificate 
Examination and to pupil teachers.” — H.M. Inspector. 


TEST QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. Selected 
from Public Examination Papers. Arranged by A. T. FLUX. 
Crown 8vo, 80 pp., 1s 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE ; its Grammar, 


History, and Literature. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. 
Twenty-Seventh Edition. Enlarged, with Exercises and 


Additional Analysis. Crown 8vo, 470 pp.. 4s. 6d. 
“I know of no book generally so suitable for an ordinary student. ””—ALF RED 
BARRIBALL, Esy., B.A. 


THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH. A Manual 


for Students. With Chapters on Paraphrasing, Essay Writing, 
Précis Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. By J. M. D. 
MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 340 pp., 
2s. 6d. 


COMPOSITION FOR SCHOOLS AND COL- 
LEGES. Based on Outline Essays, with Exercises in Style. 
By C. H. MAXWELL, B.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 
138 pp., 18. 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. By G. A. CurisTIAN, B.A. 
Lond., and G. CoLLaAR, B.A., B.Sc. Lond. Twelfth Edition 
Crown 8vo, 562 pp., 48. 6d. 


A KEY TO A NEW ARITHMETIC. Net 6s. 


LONDON: MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Sa., E.C. 
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Mr. Arthur Berriedale Keith, M.A., has been appointed by the 
' Edinburgh University Court to be Lecturer on Ancient History. The 
appointment is for three years, and the salary is £200 a year. A 
Lectureship in Applied Anatomy has been established at Glasgow 
University, and Mr. Robert Kennedy, M.A., D.Sc., has been ap- 
pointed to the post. 


The Carnegie Trust has issued a long and very valuable report, 
prepared by its Secretary, Mr. McCormick, in which 
the difficulties of the Trust regarding the payment 
of class fees are discussed in relation to the defects 
of the present Ordinances, and many suggestions are made in favour of 
University reform on the lines which have for some time been under 
the consideration of the Universities. The report as a whole offers a 
powerful argument for the amendment of the present Ordinances, and 
its support will be welcomed by those who are striving for the greater 
freedom of the Universities as regards the framing of curricula and the 
arrangement of terms. 


The transference of the Presbyterian training colleges to the 
Provincial Committees for the Training of Teachers 
eas a b ically completed, and th 
Colleges. as now been practically completed, and the repre 
sentatives of the Churches are being co-opted by 
the various Committees. The Established Church will receive a sum of 
415,000, and the United Free Church will receive the equivalent of 
over £20,000 as payment for premises not held under trust for educa- 
tional purposes and as a liquidation of debts incurred for building. 
The question of religious instruction has been satisfactorily settled, the 
Churches agreeing to provide the cost, to draw up the syllabus, and to 
examine, while the Provincial Committees provide a place for religious 
instruction in the regular time-tables and allow the Churches to appoint 
members of the Committees’ staff as instructors. e 


Oarnegie Trust. 


SCHOOLS. 


BRAMLEY (GUILDFORD), ST. CATHERINE’s SCHOOL. —In_ the 
Cambridge Local Examinations held in December last eighteen of 
the nineteen candidates presented were successful. Eight Seniors 
passed, two with Third Class Honours and one with Distinction in 
Music; four Juniors and six Preliminary candidates, two of whom 
obtained Third Class Honours. 


CROSSLEY AND PORTER GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—Twenty-one of the girls 
have passed the Cambridge Local Examinations, namely, six Senior 


| 


girls —L. Hunter with Distinction in Physiology and Hygiene ; four, 
D. McNicoll, E. Reid, K. Sutcliffe, L. Whinnerah, with Distinction in 
Physiology and Hygiene; and O. Thompson. Among the fifteen 
Junior girls, Joan Bird took First Class Honours with three Distinctions 
and Annie Hain Second Class Honours with three Distinctions. Five 
girls (with three Distinctions) were placed in the Third Class ; eight 
girls satisfied the examiners. In December the girls gave an enter- 
tainment in aid of a local charity, and were successful in realizing 
over £25. l 

ITARROW ScHOOL.—Last term we bade farewell to Mr. Hallam and 
Mr. Eardley Wilmot, and we welcomed Mr. C. H. Eyre. In the 
athletic line we beat Rugby at gymnastics, and Graham’s were left 
“cock house” at football. The Debating Society has flourished, both 
last term and this, under a new system of Gastspiel, under which the 
oratorical resources of the staff have been rendered available. A batch 
of scholarships and exhibitions closed the term. They are pretty 
evenly divided between classics, mathematics, history, and science. 
Eight were at Cambridge, and three (a demyship at Magdalen and 
exhibitions at Balliol and New College respectively) at Oxford. The 
beginning of this term has been overclouded by the grave illness of two 
popular masters—Mr. Talbot and Mr. Werner—and the death of Prof. 
Pelham, most devoted of Governors and most loyal of Harrovians. 
The Torpids will soon be in full swing, and there are rumours of a 
friendly meeting with an Eton team under ‘‘ Rugger” rules. The 
examination for the entrance school scholarships will take place, as 
usual, on the Tuesday before Easter. There will be ten or eleven open 
to competition. Further particulars may be obtained from the Head 
Master’s Secretary. 


MILL HILL ScHool.— The centenary celebration began with a 
reception at the Grafton Galleries given on February 23 by Mr. FI. 
Marsham, President of the Old Millhillians Club. In the course of the 
evening Dr. McClure delivered an address, in which he attributed the 
steady increase in numbers and the prosperity of the school to its non- 
sectarian basis. During ‘the fifteen years that he had known the school 
the religious difficulty had never once arisen. Lord Winterstoke, Chair- 
man of the Court of Governors, congratulated the school on the social 
and intellectual rank that it had attained. 


PORTSMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Miss E. G. Lindsay, 
Physical Training College, Dartford, has joined the staff this term as 
gymnastic and games mistress. C. Clark obtained an Honours B.A. 

(Continued on page 200.) 


Ralph, Holland, & Co.’s List. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


9 99 
Shakespeare’s “Henry V. 
Edited by C. W. Crook, B.A.. B.Sc., Head Master of the Higher 
Grade School, Wood Green, London, N. Interleaved. Price 2s. 


Shakespeare’s “As You Like It.” 


Fdited by A. L. CANN, B.A., Principal of the Manchester Pupil 


i 


Teachers’ College, formerly Tutor at St. John’s Training College, | 


Battersea. Interleaved. 
9 99 
Shakespeare’s “King Lear. 
Edited by C. W. Crook, B.A., B.Sc. Interleaved. Price 2s. 


Shakespeare’s “Twelfth Night.” 


Edited by J. H. BRITTAIN, B.A., Principal of Rochdale Pupil 
Teachers’ Centre. Interleaved. Price 2s. 


Goldsmith’s “The Traveller.” 


Edited by M. GOMPERTZ, B.A., Principal Pupil Teachers’ Centre, 
Leyton. Interleaved. Price ıs. 


Milton’s “Paradise Lost.” 


(Books I. and II.). Edited by A. L. CANN, B.A. Interleaved. Price 2s. 


Essays and How to Write Them. 


Price 2s. | 


An Elementary and Intermediate 
Algebra. 


With Exercises and Answers. By J. LiGHTFOOT, D.Sc, M.A. 
Author of ** Elementary Logic,” &c. With Answers. Price 4s. 6d. 


Elementary Science. 


By J. H. NANCARROW, late Head Master of Kingston Public School 
of Science, and Lecturer in Physiography at the Richmond School of 


Science. Price 3s. od. 

The Essentials of French Gram- 
mar. 

By ALFRED BARRIBALL, B.A., Vice-Principal of Westminster Train- 

ing College. Price 2s. od. 

The Translation of French Un- 


seens. 


By EUGENE PERROT, B.és L., Lecturer in French to the London 
Connty Council and at the City of London School. Price 2s. net. 


A Scientific Geography. 


By AVARY H. FORBES, M.A., Gold Medallist in English Literature | 


and Senior Moderator, Dublin University. Containing:—Part I., 
The Theory of Essay Writing; Part IIL., Outline Essays; Part HI., 
Specimen Essays, with Outlines of, and an Appendix, containing a 
large number of suggested Subjects for Essays, grouped under nine 
main headings. Price 2s. 


The Theory of Music for Students 


and Teachers. 
By J. LIGHTFoOoOT, M.A., D.Sc., Mus. Bac. Dedicated to Dr. John 
Varley Roberts, of Magdalen College, Oxford. In Two Parts—Staff 
Notation and Tonic Sol-fa. Crown 8vo, cloth, 263 pp. Price 2s. net. 


| 


By ELLIS W. HEATON, B.Sc., F.G.S., Principal of North Shields 
Secondary School and Pupil Teachers’ Centre. A “Text-Book of 
Geography, showing on entirely new and original lines the relation 
between Geographical Conditions and Industry and Commerce. 
Ilustrated by numerous Maps and Diagrams. Issued in six separate 
books as under .— 


Book I. The World—Broadly Treated. (In preparation. 
Book II. The British Isles. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
Book III. Europe. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
Book IV. North America. [Ready shortly. 
Book V. Africa. [Ready shortly, 
Book VI. The British Empire. [In preparation, 


London: RALPH, HOLLAND, & CO., 68 and 69 Temple» Chambers, E.C. 
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TEACHERS, STUDENTS, [4] 1 A 4. K. JOHNSTON, Lid. 


ALL BUSY WRITERS ; Se ae 
PRESSED FOR TIME to the following Publications: 


Should use a @ G lobes. (New Editions. 


6-in. Terrestrial at 12s. 6d. and 21s. net. 
12-in. Terrestrial ‘“ New Century” at 21s. net. 
Teachers will find these most complete and accurate in the information 
shown, and, being carefully engraved and printed in colours as well as 
strong and well finished, of great value in the Class-room or Library. 


M aps. [New Editions. 


writing is rendered Navy League Map of World. 72ins. by 63 ins. 

easier and more “Howard Vincent” Map of British Empire. 72 ins. by 63 ins. 
pleasant. These two Maps, now so well known and popular amongst schools, 
have been carefully revis ea and the information they contain brought 
thoroagtity up to date. 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN. 


For convenience alone it is 
indispensable, and all 


Q 
Sold by all Stationers K 
and Jewellers. 


A 


Price, mounted on cloth and rollers and varnished, 24s. 


Gharts. 


A Series of 60 Charts, 50 ins. by 42 ins., illustrating Astronomy, 


Prices from 10/6 upwards. 


May we send you our Booklet ? 


Botany, Chemistry, Physiology, &c., &. 
MABI =. TODD & BARD, Bold, carefully coloured, and strongly mounted, price 12s. each. 
79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. | Complete C atalogi ue free on application. 
93 Cuearsipe, E.C.; 954 REGENT Street, W.; 3 EXCHANGE 


STREET, MANCHESTER ; AND AT Paris, Brussets, New 
York, AND CHICAGO. W. & A. K, ij O H N STO N, LTD: 
: Edina Works, Edinburgh ; & 7 Paternoster Square, Londen, E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NEWT AND SHCOND-HAND. 


The Largest Stock in London of 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 


BOOKS FOR ALL BXAMINATIONS, 
AT ABOUT HALF-PRICE, OR LESS. 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. = BOOKS BOUGHT. 
ALL ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 
104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON- W.C 
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in Classics, and is teaching at Waketield Grammar School. J. Cooke, | 
having finished her course at the Dartford Training College, has been | PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
appointed drill and games mistress in the same school. 


PURLEY (Surrey), Russet HILL Scuoois.—There were twenty 
5 ie PE FF Y) a -D.e m y- = > . ’ $ Dees ae « > , . ` se i idg 
two entries of new boys this term, the school numbers now being 196 The Translation Prize for February is awarded to “ Otac. 


boarders. G. W. Turley has been awarded the Hope-Morley Art The winner of the January Translation Prize is E. R. 
Scholarship of £140 for some very excellent work, and amongst © Morgan, Esq., 22 Vicars Hill, Ladywell, S.E. 
others A. Anderson was also commended by the examiners. | —— 


RUGBY Scuoo..—The following is the list of scholarships recently Schöner Himmelssaal, Gott, du kennst vorhin 
gained by pupils of the school: —At Oxford: L.A. Hugh-Jones, classical | Vaterland der Frommen, Alles, was mich kranket, 
scholarship, St. John’s College; F. J. MacCunn, scholarship for Die aus grosser (ual Und woran mein Sinn 
history and classics, (Jueen’s College ; W. M. Langdon, history scholar- Dieses Lebens kommen, Tag und Nacht gedenket : 
ship, New College ; G. T. Garratt, mathematical scholarship, Ilertford Und von keiner Lust Niemand weiss um mich 
College; Norie-Miller, mathematical exhibition, Hertford College; | In dieser Welt gewusst ! Als nur du und ich. 

. L. F. Cumming, natural science scholarship, Trinity College ; L. G. ites eee er a Jah’; : 

Butler and N: Micklem, classical scholarships, New College: P. J. | Dop i hochgegriisst + eee 
Patrick, classical scholarship, Corpus Christi College. At Cambridge: ; Weil ich da’ und Rote i Eee th ae h os 
W. H. G. Saunt, classical scholarship, Emmanuel College: H. E. ` In der Welt muss wallen Ta e a . 
Foster, classical scholarship, Trinity College; W. C. Denis-Browné, > Und von Kreuz und Pein eos du tragst, ore Heil, 
classical scholarship, Clare College ; H. Dawson, mathematical scholar- ; Nie befreit kann sein Doch d eiste Theil 
ship, Emmanuel College ; H. A. C. Goodwin, mathematical exhibition, | i S he < T S j 
Jesus College ; J. J. Welch, mathematical scholarship, Trinity College; | Deinetwegen bloss Lass diess Leben mir 


R. B. Pitt, mathematical scholarship, Clare College; T. J. E. Sewell, © Trag’ ich diess mein Leiden, Wohl versalzen werden, 


mathematical scholarship, Queen’s College. In addition to the above, | Diesen Herzensstoss Dass ich mich nach dir 
the following boys who left at Midsummer, 1906, have also gained | Willig und mit Freuden ; Sehne von der Erden, 
scholarships :—A. D. Schloss, classical scholarship, King’s College, Du versussest mir Und den Tod bequem 
Cambridge; L. F. Nalder, modern history and modern languages | Alle Holl’ allhier. In die Arme nehm.’ 
scholarship, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. | Trig’ ich durch den Tod O wie werd’ ich mich 
SHREWSBURY HIGH ScHooL.—The following University successes ' Nicht nach dir Verlangen, Dort an dir erquicken ! 
have been obtained by Old Girls during 1906 :—G. Llewellyn, B.A. O in meiner Noth Du wirst mich, und ich 
Victoria University, Classical Honours, Class I., and a University War’ ich längst vergangen ; Werde dich erblicken, 
Scholarship ; G. Pecker, B.A. Liverpool; Q. Harding, Senior Optime Du bist, einzig du, Ewig, herrlich, reich 
in the Mathematical Tripos and a College Scholarship for a fourth Nichts, sonst meine Ruh ! Und den Engeln gleich. 
year at Girton College. The concert and prize-giving took place on Schöner Himmelssaal 
Friday, February $, in the School Hall. After the Head Mistress Vaterland ki Promust 
had read her report on the year’s work, the prizes were presented by Ende meiner Qual, i 
the Ven. the Archdeacon of Salop. Heiss mich zu dir kommen, 
WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—The Hon. R. Palmer has been awarded Denn ich wünsch’ allein 
a scholarship at University, Oxford, and J. E. S. Richter an exhibi- Bald bei dir zu sein ! 
ton, (Continued on page 202.) 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Chancellor: The Right Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., D.C.L., LL.D., &c. 

Rector: The Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, K.C., M.P., LL.D., &c. 

Principal and Vice-Chancellor: Sir WILLIAM TURNER, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Sc., M.B., &c. 
Secretary of Senatus: Professor Sir LUDOVIC J. GRANT, Bart., B.A.. LL.D. 


The Summer Session extends from the beginning of May to the end of July; the Winter Session begins about the middle of October, and closes about the 
end of March. 

The University embraces Six Faculties, viz.: Arts, Scicencs, Divinity, Law, Medicine and Surgery, and Music, in all of which full instruction 
is given and Degrees are conferred. There are many different avenues to the Arts Degress, the graduation subjects embracing English, History, Modern Languages, 
Science, &c., besides Ancient Languages, Philosophy, Mathematics, &c.; and it has been shown by successes of Edinburgh students in the Civil Service Examinations that 
it is possible to combine study for Degrees in Arts, Science, or Law with preparation for this and other Special Examinations. In addition to the Ordinary and Honours 
Degrees in Arts, the Higher Degrees of D.Litt., D.Phil., and D.Sc. are conferred. Education in Military subjects is given in connexion with the Scheme of allotment of 
Army Commissions to Graduates of the University. Degrees in Science (B.Sc. and D.Sc.) may be taken in Pure Science, Engineering, and in Public Health, 
and the Degree of B.Sc. in Agriculture There are tully equipped Science Laboratories, and other necessary appliances, in all these Departments. The curriculum in 
Divinity affords a thorough training in Theological subjects, and in Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac. The Degree of Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) is conferred. The Law 
Faculty, besides furnishing the professional equipment necessary for those intending to practise in Scotland, contains Chairs in Jurisprudence and Public International Law, 
Constitutional Laward History, Roman Law, and Political Economy, and Lectureships in International Private Law and Administration Law, and is thus adapted for students 
preparing for the Civil Service Examinations, and for legal, political, and administrative appointments generally. The Degrees of Bachelor of Laws (LU.B.) and Bachelor of 
Law (B.L,) are conferred. The Faculty of Medicine has a full curriculum in Medicine and Surgery, and is equipped with very extensive Laboratories and all other 
necessary appliances for Practical Teaching. Ample facilities are afforded for Clinical Instruction at the Royal Infirmary, Maternity Hospital, Royal Hospital for Sick Children. 
Hospital for Infectious Diseases, and Royal Asylum for the Insane. Four Degrees in Medicine and Surgery are conferred by the University, viz. : Bachelor of Medicine, 
(M.B.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch. B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), and Master of Surgery(Ch.M.), and these Degrees qualify for practice throughout His Majesty's dominions, 
and for admission to the Naval, Military, and other Public Medical Services in the United Kingdom. A Diploma in Tropical Medicine and Hygiene 
(D.T.M.5& H.) is conferred on Graduates in Medicine of the University, and a University Certificate {in Tropical Diseases is also conferred on qualified 
Medical Practitioners who have attended Courses in the University on practical Bacteriology and Tropical Diseases. In Music there is a full course of study for gradua- 
tion, and the Degrees of Mus.B. and Mus.D. are conferred. 

The University Staff consists of 41 Professors, 49 Lecturers, and over 50 Assistants and Demonstrators. The annual amount available for Fellowships, Scholar- 
ships, Bursaries, Prizes, &c., is about £18,500. Facilities are afforded for research in scientific and other subjects. 

Women may attend the Classes in Arts, Science, Divinity, Law, and Music, and they are admitted to graduation in Arts, Science, Law, Medicine, and Music, the 
training for Degrees in Medicine being afforded by well equipped extra-academical Schools. 

Information regarding Matriculation, the Curricula of Study for Degrees, &c., the Examinations for Fellowships, Scholarships, &c., may be obtained from the Deans OF 
THE Facuctigs, or from the CLERK oF Senatus; and full details are given in the University Calendar, published by James THIN, 55 South Bridge, Edinburgh —price 
3s. 4d. by post. The Preliminary and Degree Examination papers in each of the Faculties are also published by Mr. James THIN, viz.—Arts and Science Preliminary papers. 
and Rursany papers, 1s.; Medica! Preliminary papers, 6d.; Degree papers: Arts, 1s. ; Science, gd. ; Divinity, Law, Medicine, and Music, 6d. each. 

By authority of the Senatus, L. J. GRANT, Secretary of Senatus. 
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FROM 


BLACKWOODS’ EDUCATIONAL LIST. BLACK’S SCHOOL 


Catalogues forwarded post free on application. 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. E 


il. School and College Edition. Crown 8vo, 1,080 pp., 5s, net. : E” i 
H. Handy School Edition. 6mo, Is. Large Type, small crown 8vo, limp cloth, 


7 caesar? i y — D 

EACH "NET. 
THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 
(Prize Edition) Complete in Two Volumes, 88. 6d. net each. 
Adopted by the London County Council Education Committee, 

THE STORY OF THE WORLD. In Five Books. By M. B. SYNGE, 
Author of ‘‘ Stories from European History,” &c., &c. Coloured Frontispiece, 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. Book I.—On the Shores of the Great Sea, 


Js. 4d. Book II.—The Discovery of New Worlds, 1s. 6d. Book I1L].—The 
Awakening of Europe, 1s. 6d. Book 1V.—The Struggle for Sea Power, 


Each Volume contains Introduction, Examination 
Paper, Notes, and Index. 


1s. 9d. Book V.—Growth of the British Empire, 2s. VOLUMES READY— 
o Uniform with the above. MIDSUMMER NIG HT’S DREAM. 
THE WORLD’S CHILDHOOD. In two Books. JULIUS CAESAR. 
1. STORIES OF THE FAIRIES. 10d. 
2, STORIES OF THE GREEK GODS AND HEROES. 10d. MACBETH. 
With numerous Illustrations by BRINSLEY LE FANU. RICHARD Ill. 


—_ m — 


BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 


HENRY IV. Part I. 


Adopted by the London County Council Education Committee, KING LEAR. 
Edited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., Professor of Education in the 
University of London. MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
Book 1. For Standard IV. 228 pp.... as eee ... Price 1s. 
Book II. For Standard V. 275 pp.... a ii ... Price 1s. 4d. 
Book Ilil. For Standard VI. 303 pp.... N Ap ... Price 1s. 6d. PUBLISHED BY 
Book IV. For Standard VII. 381 pp.... “is oe ic Price 1s. 6d. 


Sj f A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


CASAR—GALLIC WAR, Books I.-IIl. By J. M. Harpwicn, M.A.. late 
Scholar of St. John’s es + alta Assistant Master at Rugby. With or 


‘ without Vocabulary. 1s. b 
CÆSAR— GALLIC WAR, Books IV., V. By Sr. J. B. Wynne-WILLSON, H] F q p F £) w i t fr 
M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. With or without Vocabu- C Ll IONS O 
lary. ls. 6G. Vocabulary separately, 3d. 


—GA . . e Mis Ah 4 fh. 
A AAAS ir OR, Wait Vee a Oe SIR WILLIAM SMITH’S 


VIRGIL—AENEID, Books V., VI. By Sr. J. B. Wynne-WILLSon, M.A. 
S, . 


e ee ee" SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME 


University College, Oxford, Assistant Master at Westminster. lg, 
ND 
HOMER—ODYSSEY, Book VI. ByE. E. Syxes, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer ž 


eee e SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. 


SCOTT—LADY OF THE LAKE. By W. E. W. Cottins, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By J. Losie ROBERTSON, Small 8vo. Illustrated. Cloth neat, 
ofic S. 
OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the same. Is. 6d. Is. net each. 


ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. ls. 
THE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY (Chaucer to the Present Day). By J. H. 


Lospan, M.A. In Two Parts, 28. each. One Vol., 48.; Prize Edition, 5s. CEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS LIMITED LONDON E. B, 
THE TUTORIAL HANDBOOK OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. By : d j 
ALFRED MERCIER, L.-ès-L., oa French Language and Literature in 


Mie O vas ca Tae HOURS. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 1s. | TH E E D U CATI () NA |. TI M ES 
AND 


A FIRST BOOK OF “FREE COMPOSITION” IN FRENCH. By J. 
EDMOND Mansion, B.-és-L., Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. ls, 


THE CHILDREN’S GUIDE TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By JOURNAL OF THE COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. 
NNIE e ERRIER. Ss. 
A PRA A : 

Louis Lonovius, PhD. Pati- Elmeta. 2s. Patil, g8 Y | Published Monthly, price 6d.; by post, 7d. 


A GERMAN READER FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS. By E. F. 
SECKLER. 28. 


The March number contains the Class List of the recent Christ- 
A SPANISH GRAMMAR. By Wiitiam A. Kessen. 88. 6d. mas Diploma Examination of the College of Preceptors, 


FORTY ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN CHEMISTRY. By W. L. | 
SARGANT, M.A., Head Master, Oakham School. Illustrated. 1s, 6d. | 


Vi > {SS " + ‘ce 2s. pe s4 
HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 128 pp. Paper, 6d. ; cloth, 8d. With Answers, VIET DE SERRE Tbe MONEN PICC Bos GA: rR Uy Pank: 


SSA A A, The CALENDAR of the COLLEGE of PRECEPTORS 


Full Educational Catalogue sent post free on application to— FOR THE YEAR 1907, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Containing the Papers set for all the College Examinations in 1906, 


45 Ceorge Street, Edinburgh; and 37 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. F. HODGSON, 89 Farringdon Street, London, E,C, 
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Court of Heaven, the home 
Of the loyal nation, 

Who through life have come 
Out of tribulation, 

And have known on earth 

Naught of joy and mirth. 


Hail, thou blest of God ! 

Though I seek thee only, 
Yet on earth I plod 

Desolate and lonely, 
While I have to bear 
Bitter cross and care. 
Simply for thy sake 

All the load of sadness, 
All the wounds that ache, 

I accept with gladness ; 
Hell’s own cup to me 
Tasteth sweet through thee. 
Heaven’s gate is death : 

If no hope I cherished, 

I my load beneath 

Long ago had perished ; 
Nothing but thy peace 
All my toil must cease. 


““OTAC.” 


God, Thou know’st before 
Everything that vexeth, 
How my doubting sore 
Day and night perplexeth ; 
Only Thou and I 
Know me perfectly. 


Have I yet no just 

Cause for my complaining, 
Strike me to the dust, 

Blow on blow still raining : 
Thou the greater share 
Wilt, my Saviour, bear. 


Make my livelong day 
Such a bitter burden, 
That from earth I may 
Long for Thee, my aad 
And content to part, 
Take death to my heart. 


O the sight of Thee, 
All my troubles healing ! 
Thou wilt look on me 
Thine own self revealing ; 
Mine are wealth, renown, 
Life, an angel’s crown. 


Court of heaven, the home 
Of the loyal nation, 
Bid me to thee come, 
End my tribulation : 
Grant me but this boon, 
That I see thee soon. 


We classify the 91 versions received as follows :— 


First Class. —Kirstan, Elton, D.D.W.W., 


Otac, Penmynydd. 


Second Class.—Fidelis, N.L., O.L., 100,000, L.H., 
Ilex, Kitty Ann, Cosy, Elsie, Hilly, 


Resurgam, W.G.M 


Duchess, V.M.M.P., Chrysanthemum, Altnacoille, Viridis. 


Hasta, A wee Free, Oscar, 


Die Hoffende, 
» Dunedin, 


——— 


———— ae ree ae ae eS nc, ee E 


[Mar. 1907. 


Third Class.—Prudentius, K.E.G., O.J.A., Rochdale, M.C.B., 
Astronomer, L., M.E.J., F.S., E.M.McL., S.M.S.K., Charis, W.F., 
Luigi, Marie, F.W., Englanderin, Reigate, Petite Fille. 

Fourth Class.—Juvenile, Jean Ingiis, Edwardus, Barbarus, M.E.T., 
E.H.N. Fulham, The Dodo, Ashgrove, E.F., Mehl, R.I.P., Herga, 
Great Scot, Toupie, Fiero, Una, Mattield, (Quis, Nirvana, A.L.O., 
Spero, Himmel, Delbo. 


Fifth Class.—Alec, N.O., Paria, P.S. 
M.A R., Cos, Isle, West. 


, Fridoline, T.A., Sam, Ula, 


There were three excellent versions, and it was not easy to decide 
between ‘* Otac,” * Oscar,” and A wee Free.” The double rimes 
presented no insuperable difficulty, and there was no reason for depart- 
ing from the metre of the original. In a hymn the licence of anacrusis 
or an extra syllable at the beginning of a verse is hardly permissible. 
The metre lends itself to jingle, and the chief difticulty was to avoid 
any suggestion of 

“ Tribulations sore 
Drove me to escape hence ; 
For the kicks were more, 
Far more, than the ha’ pence” 


To criticize the prize version, ‘loyal nation” for ‘the people of 
God” does not please me. ‘I plod” is on the border line, and 
hardly justified by ‘* plods his eae way.’ ‘Know me pêr- 
fectly °” is weak. ‘‘Just cause for my Tn ee is ambiguous in 
sense and shows stress of rime. The same may be said of ‘‘ wealth, 
renown,” not /e mot juste. 


When, as often happens, competitors ask us whether we wish for 
literal or free translations, we can only return an oracular answer on 
the model of Mr. Balfour's “I am, in the true sense of the word, a 
Free trader”; but a recent competition in the Westminster Gazette 
serves to supply us with the needful qualification. A simple German 
poem of ten lines was set, and the prize was divided between a.line-for- 
line and almost word-for-word translation that preserved both the 
metre and the spirit and a loose adaptation with fewer lines and fewer 
feet to the line. Thus, 


“ A gift a child will from a father [read gossip] take, 
And con and treasure for remembrance’ sake,” 
(Continued on page 204.) 


Now Ready. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS FROM WITHIN. 


A Collection of Essays on Public School Education written 
chiefly by Schoolmasters. 


SUBJECTS DEALT WITH. 


Classics. 
Mathematics. 
History. 

Science. 

Modern Languages. 
English Literature. 
Form Teaching. 
Teaching to Think. 
Engineering. 
Laboratories. 
Music, 

Natural History. 
Art and Archzology. 
Libraries. 
Discipline. 


Social Life. 

The School Magazine. 

Health. 

Athletics, by the Hon. G. W. Lyttelton, 

Athletics, by A. L. F. Smith, M.A. 

Military Training. 

The Evolution of the Public School. 

Roman Catholic Public Schools. 

Nonconformist Public Schools. 

The Choice of a School. 

Entrance Scholarships and Cram. 

The Parent and the Schoolmaster, 

The Public Schools and Citizenship. 

A Bio-sociological View of the Public 
School System. 


The Religious Element. The Public School in Fiction. 


The Government of Boys by Boys. 


t From the importance of its subject and the authority of its contributors, may 
rightly be considered the most valuable book that has appeared for many months.” — 


Evening News. 


Londen: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Ltd., 17a Paternoster Row, E.C. 


! 


BUXTON PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 


(Non-residential). 
Principals—Mrs. BELL and Miss RALPH HALL. 


Assisted by Miss HEIKEL, 


Gymnastic Director from Arvedson's Institute, Stockholm. 


HE aim of the College is to train educated women as Teachers of Gymnastics 
(Ling Swedish System), Dancing, Swimming, and Games, and to enable them 
to take cases for Massage and Medical Movements. Also to train Teachers 

as Health Mistresses and Lecturers of Hygiene. The College Course lasts two 

ears, and includes Educational and cian Gymnastics, Theory and Practice, 

assage, Anatomy, Pathology, Physiology, giene, Dancing, Swimming, Games, 
and Elocution. he Staff consists of Trained Veen etd Teachers, and each sub- 
ject is taught by an experienced Teacher who has made a speciality of the subject. 
At the end of the Course the Students have to pass examinations in both Theoretical 
and Practical Knowledge, also Advanced Physiology and Hygiene (Board of Edu- 
cation). In all cases the Students have been most successful in obtaining work 
and in each instance before leaving the College. For further information apply— 


The SECRETARY, 
Swedish Gymnasium, Buxton. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
. EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


EROSPECTUSES: REPORTS, EXAMINATION 
PAPERS, LISTS, TESTIMONIALS, MAGAZINES, 
ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 
Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. 


Address— B 
GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


“LE MAITRE PHONÉTIQUE,” 


The Organ of the International Phonetic Ausootation (President: Prof. 
W. VIETOR ; Secretary: Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Internation’! 
System of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or as. tod. 


Apply FONETIK, Bour-La-REINB, FRANCE. 


Subscriptions are also received by D. Jones. TA -» 7 Copse Hil, Wimbledon, 
and by Dr, A. T. BAKER, The University, Sheffiel 
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TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID METHOD for the PIANOFORTE. 


“A marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” The best method yet published 
for teaching Pupils to play and read Music EASILY AT SIGHT. 
Book 1A. Pianoforte Tutor. Popular Edition. \ Price 
Book 1 B. an an Classical Edition. English Fingering. 2/6 each net 
Book 1c. re Continental Fingering. J post free. 


WICKINS’ RAPID METHOD for the VIOLIN. 


THE FIRST 30 LESSONS IN THE FIRST POSITION. 
What ALFRED Gipson says :—‘‘ The best popular violin school before the public.’ 
Extremely well Fingered and Phrased. Price 2/6 net post free. 
Music sent out ‘‘ on sale" to Schools. Write for particulars to 


WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond Street, London, W. 


Now Ready. Sixty-First Edition. Price 2s. 


THE CHILD’S GUIDE 
TO KNOWLEDGE. 


By A LADY. 


The Original and Authorized Edition brought down to the 
present time. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamiltén, Kent, & Co., Ltd. 


DUBLIN 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR, 


1906-1907. 


VOL.  I.—Containing the different Courses, and the Ordin- 
ary Papers set in 1905-6 ‘ce ws: Price 2 0 

VOL. II.—Containing the Results of the Examinations, &c. 
Price 2.0 
VOL. III.—Special Volume ... sae oy -- Price 3 6 


Also ready shortly :— 


DUBLIN EXAMINATION PAPERS: 


Being a Supplement to the Calendar for 1906-7. ‘Price, 4s. 


Dublin: HODGES, FIGGIS, & CO., LTD.; 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


GRAND PRIZE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, ST. LOUIS 


8o WEBSTER’S ¿8> 
INTERNATIONAL 
B° DICTIONARY & 


RECENTLY ENLARGED WITH 


25000 NEW WORDS 
ALSO ADDED 
NEW GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 
AND NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
2348 PAGES 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAM- 
PHLET WITH SPECIMEN PAGES, 
PRICES, OPINIONS OF SCHOLARS, 
UDGES, STATESMEN, AUTHORS, 
TC. 0 wt tM MM jth x 


GEORGE BELL &° SONS 
PORTUGAL ST., LINCOLN'S INN, LONDON 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


FROM CASSELL’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Cassell’s New German Dictionary. By Kar. BREUL, 


M.A., Litt. D. (Car (Cambridge), Ph.D. (Berlin), Cambridge University Reader 
in Germanic. Upwards of 1,300 pages. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net; half leather, 
ros. éd. net. 
A Specimen Page Prospectus with personal opinions will be sent post /ree on 
application. 


UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES. 
Cheap Edition. Newly Revised. 
Cassell’s New French Dictionary. FRENCH-ENGLISH— 


ENGLISH- FRENCH. 746th Thousand. Edited by James BoiELLE, B.A. 
Newly Revised by pg V. Paven-Payne, Assistant Examiner in French in 
the University of London. 1,230 pages, extra crown 8vo, strongly bound in 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or in half leather, 55S. 

Cassell’s German Dictionary. GERMAN-ENGLISH—ENGLISH 
-GERMAN. 367th Thousand. By ELIZABETH WEIR. 1,128 pages, demy 
8vo. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half morocco, 5s. 

Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. LATIN - ENGLISH — ENGLISH- 
LATIN. 162d Thousand. Thoroughly Revised and Corrected. Cheap 
Edition. 3s. 4d. ; balf morocco, 5s. 


By PROF. J. P. POSTGATE. 


The New Latin Primer. By Prof. J. P. PosTGATE, Fellow of, 
and Lecturer in Classics at, Trinity College, Cambridge. 2s. 
‘* A more concise, comprehensive, and intelligible grammar for the use of all 
but advanced students of Latin cannot be desired." —Notes and Queries. 


The First Latin Primer. ıs. 


NOW READY. 
A New French Grammar. By R. H. Atvpress, M.A., Master 
on the Modern Side at the City of London School, and J. LAFFITTE, 
B.-ès-L.,'Principal French Master at the City of London School. ıs. 6d. 
This book consists of three parts, viz. Reader, Grammar, and Exercises. 
“ Admirable pictures are to be found in ‘A New French Grammar,’ by R. 
Allpress and J. Laffitte, who have taken pains to make the book interesting, 
combining a ‘ Reader’ with ‘ Exercises.’ "— A thena@um, Jan. 12, 1907. 


Cassell s Educational Calalorws vill be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


THE 


FITZROY PICTURES 


FOR 


SCHOOLS, MISSION ROOMS, AND HOSPITALS. 


Fully Illustrated Prospectus post free on application. 


LONDON: 
GEORGE BELL & SONS, YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, W.C. 


Convince 
Yourself 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE 


is what we claim it to be:—TuHr Best AND SAFEST SCHOOL 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a postcard 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 
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becomes 
‘A child I turn each page thereof, 
And read remembering Ilis love.” 


Ina proxime printed the eight German lines are expanded into twenty- 
eight ; and, to show that his theory agrees with his practice, the Prize 
Editor annotates: ‘We had looked to our competitors to improve 
upon the original.” This is not our theory of translation ; and to one 
of the Westminster's prize-winners we should have awarded a third 
class. 

We cannot give reasons why a competitor has not won the prize or 
has not been placed in a higher class, but we welcome discussion, and 
are always ready to be criticized. Mr. E. R. Morgan, the prize-winner 
of last month, raises several points. (1) “Une fraicheur in your 
sense [‘a light breeze’] is a nautical term, and in view of such ex- 
pressions as ‘la fraicheur de Ja nuit, d’un bois,’ there is something to 
be said for my reading, ‘a freshness rose from the earth.’” We 
objected to this rendering as not good English, but allow that frafcheur 
may be simply the feeling of crispness in the air, the chill before 
sunrise. (2) ‘‘ La vie gut s'attardatt: is it certain that the idea is 
‘waiting to be born’? May it not be simply those movements, rust- 
lings, or other signs of life not yet steeped in the dead calm? In other 
words, I read: ‘A dead calm enfolded the but now rustling leaves and 
all signs of life yet lingering in the gloom, not yet obliterated by the 
prevailing torpor.’” Weare not convinced. The image seems to us 
rather that of Keats’s “yreen-robed senators who dream all night.” 
(3) * Echapfee, in the sense of an accidental light in painting, is always 
accompanied by a. The real analogy to echafpee sur in this passage 
is to be found in such phrases as ‘ce livre donne une échappée sur la 
société du siecle.’ I do not think that, in the sense of ‘a sally,’ it 
would carry with it the preposition sur.” We may add a good instance 
of échappée in the common sense of ‘‘ glimpse,” from Pravieux’ “ Au 
Presbytere”: “ Un paysage metaphysique avec échappées sur l'infini ” 
—but here it is the gleam which gives a glimpse of the coming dawn. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from P.et V. Marguerittes “Le 
Désastre ” :— 

Ces drapeaux, l'ennemi les avait-il conquis dans la bataille? Non! 


Bazaine, pour les livrer, avait dù faire assaut de ruse. Et ceux qui 
avaient échappé, brúlés ou lacerés, narguaient de leur absence l humilia- 
tion des survivants! Cette rangée d’aigles n’était que du matériel 
aveugle, insensible. Qu'importait aux vaincus ? On pouvait de ces lam- 
beaux profanés souffleter les généraux de lexil ; on pouvait, sur les routes 
boueuses, semer nos soldats jusqu'au fond de PAllemagne. Tous les 
Francais qui étaient là avaient le droit de contempler face à face, haut 
les yeux, ces signes éclatants de limpérissable honneur national. 
Quwimportaient l'écroulement de PEmpire, ces revers inouis—Sedan, 
Metz—l'inconnu des malheurs à venir! Un espoir redressait chacun : 
la fortune changerait, les pires catastrophes ont un lendemain! La 
vision afireuse disparut. 

Du Breuil dans le wagon glacé, où tous se taisaient comme dans 
une chambre mortuaire, les yeux brillants, songeait .. . parmi les 
gens de cœur qwil aimait, combien de morts! . .. La guerre, de sa 
faux rouge, avait taillé à même la chaire frémissante de la race. Un 
concert de lamentations s'élevait des foyers vides. Il maudit ces 
heures d’abominable épreuve. Mais puisqu'il lesavait subies, qu elles 
lui servissent du moins de leçon! On s'était engourdi dans une 
paresse présomptueuse, au dissolvant laisser-aller d'une vie d'in- 
souciance et de plaisir; on se réveillait en pleine horreur. Mais sur 
cette nuit d‘'abime se lèverait l'aube réparatrice. Si atroce quelle 
fût, la guerre lui avait appris à se connaître, a connaitre les autres. 
Elle avait, en bien des ames, réveillé énergie dormante. Elle avait 
enscigné l'endurance, la solidarité, Phéroisme. Elle avait tuć des 
hommes, elle avait créé d'autres. L’exemple des morts fortifiait les 
vivants. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by March 10th, 
addressed * Price Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. ? 

Those in the First Class areventitled on application to 
a copy of “ Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches.”’ 


pas” Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 168. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
U NIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


| ȘT: 


University College has been incorporated in the 
University of London. 

The Faculties of the College are :— ; 

The Faculty of Arts and Laws, including the Slade | 

School of Fine Art, the Indian School, and the | 

Department of Economics. | 

The Faculty of Science, including the Departments 


Session. 


of the Medical curriculum. 


of Engineering and Architecture. are provided. 


The Faculty of Medical Sciences, including the 
Department of Public Health. 

Students desiring to take Undergraduate Courses in 
any one of these Faculties should Matriculate eitber in 
June or September in order to enter the College 
in October. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in the Faculties 
of Arts, Laws, and Science will be awarded on the 
results of Examinations to be held in May; and in the 
Faculty of Medical Sciences on the results of Exaimna- 
tions to be held in September. 


For further particulars apply to 


WALTER W. SETON, M.A., 
Secretary. 


NIVERSAL CORRESPOND. 


ENCE.—If you wish to exchange Correspond- 
ence with Foreigners (mutual correction) in order to 
perfect yourself in Modern Languages, apply to Brr- 
LITZ SCHOOL, Kaiserslautern, Germany. 


("OURS DE FRANÇAIS pour 


étrangers par professeurs de l'Université. Trois 
heures par jour; douze élèves par cours. Séjour au 
bord de la mer. Parc 50,000 metres. Chambre pour 
chaque élève. Nourriture excellente. S'adresser a 
Mr. MULLER, aux Corbieres, St. Servan, Ille et Vilaine, 
ou à Monsieur Gonin, 6o rue Saussure, Paris (17¢me). 


sonally or by letter to 


speaking Students. 


OUVENT DES URSULINES, 
4 Henley-on-Thames, —PENSIONNAT 
FRANCAIS. Termes modérés. Reçoit dames | 


pensionnaires pendant les Vacances. S'adresser à la 
Rev. MÈRE SUPÉRIEURE. 


THOMAS'S 
MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, Lonpon, S.E. 


A SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
LONDON. 


Science are awarded at the beginning of each Winter 
Subjects : Chemistry, Physics, and Biology. 
The HOSPITAL contains 56r beds. 
The SCHOOL BUILDINGS comprise Lecture 
Theatres, Laboratories, and Class-rooms well adapted 
for the modern teaching of Students in all the subjects 


i 
i ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Natura 


An Athletic Ground, a Gymnasium, and Club Rooms 
For the Prospectus, containing full particulars as to 


fees, course of study advised, &c., and for any informa- 
tion as to entering the Medical Profession, apply per- I 


J. H. FISHER, M.B., B.S. Lond., Dean, 
or G. Q. ROBERTS, M.A. Oxon., Sec. 


INTERNATIONAL GUILD. 


6 RUE DE LA SORBONNE, PARIS. 


HOLIDAY COURSES 
will be held during 


JULY, AUGUST, SEPTEMBER. 


Specially adapted to meet the needs of English- 


For Syllabus apply to the SECRETARY. 
HAT BANDS, 
CAPS, AND BADGES 
At Wholesale Prices 


through Manufacturer's Agent. 


Quotations for any Quantity, Design, or Colour. 
Write—Scuoois AGENT, 1 Arundel Villas, Chelmsford . 
Road, South Woodford, N.E. 


O HEAD MASTERS and MIS- 


| 
HOSPITAL | 
TRESSES cf SECONDARY SCHOOLS.— 
The Education Sub-Cominittee of the Victoria League 
Hon. Mrs. Alfred Lyttelton (Chair), The Lady 
“dward Cecil, Mrs. Alfred Emmott, Mrs. Antrobus, 
| Miss Mary Gurney, Miss Violet Markham, Miss 
Talbot, Charles Boyd, Esq., C.M.G., Prof. Dunstan, 
F.R.S. (Director of the Imperial Institute), L. H. 
Hordern, Esq., R.N., Cyril Jackson, Esq.. Dr. Kim- 
mins (Chief Inspector Education Dept., L C.C.), H. J. 
Mackinder, Esq.. (Director of the London School of 
| Economics and Political Science , Theodore Morison, 
Esq., Prof M. E. Sadler, Miss Percy Taylor (Secre- 
tary), Miss Berrow (Librarian)) offer the following 
prizes forthe best Essays on :— 
| 
| 


“imperial Citizenship: ite Privileges 
and Responsibilities.” 


1 Prize of £5. 1 Prize of £2. 
12 Prizes of Books. 


The Essays are limited to 2,000 words. Name, age, 
and address of competitor must be stated, and each 
essay is to be certified by the Head Master or Mistress 
as the writer's own work. 

It should be clearly utderstood that paraphrases of 
opinions in books are not desired. The composition 
should be the original work of the writer. The Essays 
should be posted to—The Secretary, Education 
Committee, Victoria League, Dacre House, Victoria 


Street, S.W., by May 24 (Empire Day). 


GYMNASTICS, SWIMMING, GAMES 
FENCING, &o. 


HE MISSES M. AND E. HER- 


| 

RING, M.B.C.P.E., M.G.T.I., Gold and 
Silver Medallists, Principals of the West Norwood 

Gymnasium, Willoughby Hall, are open to additicnal 


” 1. 


Visiting Engagements in London or vicinity. —84 Sand- 
mere Road, Clapham. 


O STUDENTS AND TEACH- 

ERS.—Comfortable Home offered to Lady (or 

two, if willing to share room and study) in English 

aie G Apply—S., 33 Crouch Hall Road, Crouch 
End, N. 


Baar ee Lady (sister of 
the late Prof. Bué), speaking pure English, 
receives Foreign and English Students or Childrea 
Home 
FRESNOY, 


attending School whose Parents are abroad. 
Du 


comforts. Terms moderate. — Mile. 
5 Warnboro’ Road. 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Silanus the Christian. By EDWIN A. ABBOTT. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

This is an autobiography of a fictitious character Quintus 
Junius Silanus by name, who in the second vear of Hadrian's 
reign (A.D. 118) attends the lectures of Epictetus, and sub- 
sequently through a study of the Scriptures becomes a 
Christian. Forty-five years afterwards Silanus writes down 
an account of his experiences. The object of the book is, as 
the author tells us in the preface, to show that disbelief in the 
miraculous element in the Bible is compatible with genuine 
belief in the divinity of Christ, in the highest sense of that 
word; “in the eternal unity of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit: in the supernatural, but non-miraculous, incarna- 
tion of the Son as Jesus Christ; and in Christ's supernatural, 
but non-miraculous, resurrection, after He had offered Himself 
up as a sacrifice tor the sins of the world.” We are told that 
“detailed proofs” of the position here adopted are to be 
given in a subsequent volume of * Notes,” which will form 
Volume VII. of “ Diatessarica.” The present work confines 
itself to a suggestion of the larger principles and conceptions 
involved in such a view. We do not propose to discuss here 
the general question of a non-miraculous Christianity. Such 
discussion best befits the theological journals. But we may 
ask whether the volume, which is written in a definite 
apologetic interest, has succeeded in its aim. We are reluc- 
tantly compelled to be sceptical on this point. We question 
if the modern doubter will find the book very interesting or 
inspiring. The method adopted is too circuitous and involved. 
It is not that Dr. Abbott fails in the presentation of his subject. 
He writes brightly and with power, and often with a great 
literary charm, though parts of the volume strike us as being 
somewhat heavy: e.g., the chapters on David and Moses and 
Isaiah. But the modern mind cannot put itself back into the 
atmosphere of Stoicism, even though there may be affinities 
between twentieth-century doubt and the philosophy of 
Epictetus. A different apologetic method is needed, one 
simpler and more straightforward, in which the issues are 
more sharply defined and the conclusions more plainly stated. 
A haze envelops the book, like some mist brooding over an 
autumn landscape. Such, at least, is the impression which it 
has left upon our mind, though it may be that other readers 
will find the volume more attractive. But as a study in the 
teaching of Epictetus, and as indicating some of the points of 
afhnity and contrast between Roman Stoicism and Christianity, 
the book is full of interest. 

It deals, too, with another problem of importance—that of 
the correlation of the Gospel narratives, and of the modifica- 
tions which the Christian tradition underwent in the earliest 
davs of the Church. Of this latter problem we shall say 
nothing beyond noting the fact that the author has had it 
constantly in mind, and treats it with an apologetic intention. 
But upon the relation between Stoicism and Christianity we 
shall make a few remarks. Epictetus comes before us in 
these pages as a well drawn character. We can appreciate 
his intense moral earnestness, the practical nature of his 
teaching, the half-expressed movement towards theism, which 
ran through his philosophy. He is a living personality. And 
in the chapter called “ Epictetus confesses Failure” there is 
a dramatic vigour about the presentation which is very 
powerful. As compared with Christianity, the svstem of this 
Stoic teacher failed in the following points :—First, Epictetus 
believed intensely in the perfectibility of man by his own 
efforts. ° Thou art a fragment broken off from God”; “God 
dost thou carry about“; and by self-discipline the God in 
man could be made to triumph over the Beast. Yet experi- 
ence has not justified this belief. The words of the poet are 
stil true: 


Video meliora proboque 
Deteriora sequos. 


As Silanus himself confesses of Epictetus: “* He habitually 
underrated the difficulty of conforming the human to the 
divine will; and he never—never even once, as far as I know— 


recognized the necd or efficacy of repentant sorrow.” 
Christianity reposes on a truer psychology of the will and a 
profounder analysis of the nature of sin; and, while it agrees 
with Stoicisin in its doctrine of the immanence of the divine in 
man, treats that immanence differently, by emphasizing the 
power of the divine will to reinforce the human will, which is 
free to act in a relative independence. 

Again, the treatment of the emotions by Epictetus was 
defective, though he perhaps allowed more place for them 
than did some Stoic teachers. In the Stoic system man was 
regarded as too purely a creature of reason alone; vet the 
emotions are the most powerful agencies in conduct. Christian- 
ity regards man in his organic unity, takes account of the 
element of feeling, and by its doctrine of love towards God 
and man has done more justice to the essential nature of 
personality. Once more, Epictetus, in common with all the 
Stoics, lacked a true appreciation of the meaning of history. 
History for theim was not the unfolding of a great divine 
plan, moving slowly on to its appointed consummation : it was 
a cyclic movement, in which the same phases eternally re- 
curred. A belief in general progress and advance was im- 
possible to Stoicism; hence a gloomy despair must have 
settled down upon many who in those days faced with 
questioning minds the problems of existence and the evils 
of life. But Christianity, rooted as it is in the Old Testa- 
ment, which contains itself a philosophy of history of a nobler 
kind, bids us see a progressive development in history, and 
points us forward to a glorious goal. Finally, while Epi- 
ctetus failed to find his perfect pattern of humanity, and 
cried out pathetically: ©“ But show me a Stoic man! Show 
me only one! By the gods, I long, I long to see one Stoic 
man,” Christianity offers the world a Perfect Man, who bids 
men follow Himself rather than any abstract law, and by the 
magnetism of His Personality has drawn the world after Him. 

Dr. Abbott tells us that none of the sayings attributed to 
Epictetus are imaginary, though the records which contain 
his teaching have been paraphrased and freely translated. 
The author’s scholarship is a sufficient guarantee that we have 
here a fair rendering of the system in question; while from a 
literary and artistic point of view that rendering is attractive 
and suggestive. 


Aeschylus in English Verse. 
Thebes. The Persians. 
(Macmillan.) 

Mr. Way’s work as a translator of Homer and Euripides 
is known to all who are interested in classical scholarship : if 
we mistake not, he touches Aeschylus for the first time in 
this little volume. There is, we believe, little doubt that 
“The Suppliant Maidens” takes precedence, chronologically, 
of these two plays: on the other hand, it is far less read and 
less admired than any of the other six plays; even Mr. 
Tucker’s elaborate edition of it has failed to bring it to the 
fore—we hardly know why; for the earliest extant Greek 
drama has, one would suppose, a special claim on the students 
of ancient poetry. Yet it is intelligible that Mr. Way should 
begin with the two definitely martial dramas —the “Seven 
against Thebes,” which roused Athens to military ardour— 


Part I.: The Seven against 
By ARTHUR S. Way, M.A. 


Ò Oeacduevos was av Tis avnp HpagOny aios elvai 


and the epic tragedy of the Persians at Salamis and the 
evocation 
nik’ awnyyeAOn wept Aapeiov reOvewTos : 


for, after all, war and wreck and ruin are the great primary 
tragedies of humanity. The “ Prometheus” has, perhaps, 
been over-translated: the Orestean trilogy stands away and 
apart, in company with “ King Lear” and “Hamlet”; but 
no one can contend that the “Seven against Thebes” and 
“The Persae” have been overpraised or overhandled in modern 
times. Prof. Lewis Campbell has translated them, with the 
rest of Aeschylus, into scholarly verse; but there was certainly 
room for another attempt. and it is well that Mr. Way, after 
winning his spurs in the translation of Homer and Euripides, 
should mount his Pegasus again, invayrendering of the 
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Septem” and the “Persae.” If we rightly interpret the 
hint “ Part I.” on his title-page, the five other plays are to 
follow, later on. 

It appears to us that Mr. Way shows more power (as he 
does in "“ Euripides ") in rendering the lyric part of these two 
plays than in the speeches and the ortyopvOia. The “ mighty 
line” of Aeschylus demands in a translator not only ac- 
curacy. but “that large utterance of the early gods.” Here is, 
for instance, the great presentment of Tydeus (°° Septem,” 
lines 375-8) : 

Tvdebs è papyav nal mayns AeAtupevos 

heonuBpivais KAayyaiow ws Spaxwy Boa’ 
Oeiver 3 veider pavriv OixAcidny copdy, 
oaivew pópov Te Kal payny ayvyig. 


Mr. Way renders this: 


So Tydeus, fuming for the fight debarred, 

Roareth, as hisses a snake in midnoon heat, 

Stabbing with taunts the wise seer, Oikleus’ son, 
Crying: ‘‘ Faint-heart, from doom and tight dost flinch 


The dignity and impressiveness are gone, though the verse has 
some vigour. Again, in the ” Persae,” lines 431-4: 

kakav è wAn60s, où’ by ef Bex’ Huara 

oTixnyopoiny, oun av exwAjoami cor 

eb yap 70d Tod, pndau’ huépa på 

xAn00s TocovTapiOuov avOpxmwy Baveiv. 


But Mr. Way renders this mighty sigh of despair almost 
entirely in monosyllables : 
That swarm of woes, yea, though for ten days’ space 
I should rehearse, could I not tell in full. 


Yet know this well, that never in one day 
Died such a host, such tale untold, of men. 


It is not that monosvllables. even if numerous, are neces- 
sarily undignified. Every reader of Mr. Swinburne, for 
instance, must have noticed how skilful and impressive his use 
of them is. But Mr. Way is somewhat heedless in the matter 
and recks too little of the cadence of blank verse. On the 
other hand, there are both vigour and beauty in some of his 
choice versions, as, indeed, he has taught us to expect by his 
Euripidean work. In the difficult second chorus of the 
“Septem ” (lines 274-355) he reaches a high level of merit, 
as here: 

Alas, that maids, whose girlhood scarce hath fled, 
On paths of miseries 
Should, ere the spousal rites, from home be sped ! 
Shall I not count the portion of the dead 
Better than these ? 
Yea, for the city which a foe o’erpowereth 
Meets manifold ill doom. 
Folk are dragged captive : here the sword devoureth, 
And there the flames consume. 


In the “ Persae” there is, perhaps. no other passage that 
equals. or even approaches, the interest of the messenger’s 
great description of the Battle of Salamis; vet the evocatory 
ode in which the Chorus unite with Atossa to call up Darius 
from the grave is a noble piece of work, and the scene must 
have been a thrilling one. Mr. Way is powerful here: 

Lady and Queen, all Persia’s veneration, 
To those dim halls be thy drink-offerings sped : 
We will in litanies make supplication 
That graciously they hear our invocation — 
The warders of the dead. 
Death-powers ‘neath earth your presence pure concealing, 
Send up this ghost unto the light revealing ! 
Earth, Hermes, and thou, King of Spirits, send ! 
He of our ills, if he knows any healing, 
Alone can tell the end. 


Considering the historic interest of the “ Persae” (it is as 
though some great combatant at Trafalgar had lived to de- 
scribe the battle in verse worthy of Shakespeare), it seems 
strange that no adequate literature about the play seems to 
exist In English. There is, of course, Paley’s commentary, and 
there is Mr. Prickard’s excellent school edition; but a thorough 
disquisition upon this drama from the point of view of history, 
literature. and philology is still required. 


ee M IMMI aM 


The Bookman Illustrated History of English Literature. 
Two vols. By THOMAS SECCOMBE and W. ROBERTSON 
NICOLL. (15s. net. Hodder & Stoughton.) 

An historical survey of English literature at once scholarly 
and popular, a bird’s-eye view both clear and comprehensive, 
something halfway between a manual and a cyclopædia that 
may serve as a book of reference for the student and be at 
the same time readable—this is, undoubtedly, a desider- 
atum; and the joint authors of this “ History ” have brought 
to their dificult task much literary skill and sound judgment. 
Chambers's “Cyclopedia of English Literature” was a 
meritorious work in its day; but its chief value lay in the 
extracts, and it was a blot onʻour national scutcheon that the 
best, or, at any rate, the most readable, “ History of English 
Literature ” should have been written by a Frenchinan. Space 
forbids us to attempt a comparison of Taine and the " Book- 
man History.” and we must be contented to adumbrate the 
difference by a very imperfect metaphor. The one is an im- 
pressionist sketch by a great artist; the other is a kinemato- 
graph. We hasten to add that there is here no implication 
of anything mechanical about the composition or a lack of 
individuality in the stvle; but, while in each passing scene 
portrayed the hand of the artist is visible, there is no attempt 
to present an organic whole, to trace the evolution of liter- 
ature—in a word, to philosophize. We plunge in medias res 
with Caxton and Chaucer, and we end with Mr. Swinburne, a 
messmate of Mr. Watts-Dunton at The Pines, Putney. The 
authors freely express their own preferences; but the views 
of other critics are given in footnotes, and the full biblio- 
graphies in small print are not the least valuable portion of 
the work. l 

The illustrations of the first volume are mostly full-page 
reproductions of modern pictures—Stothard’s “ Canterbury 
Pilgrims,” Maclise’s “Scenes from Shakespeare,” &c.; those 
of the second are portraits by Reynolds, Romney, Pickers- 
gill, &c. The pictures are well reproduced. and the portraits 
are the best available; but we confess that we should 
have preferred documentary illustrations, such as are given 
in König’s popular “ History of German Literature.” 

Criticism of such an encyclopædic work must needs be a 
bow at a venture, and we can only take a few random shots. 
The treatment of Browning is unsympathetic. His early 
obscurity is over-emphasized ("“ Paracelsus” is bracketed 
with “ Sordello ”), and so is his later decadence. ‘*The self- 
complacency produced by the adoration of a coterie was 
seriously affecting the quality of his work” is the parting 
word. Browning, we are told, “ cannot ecstasize us by poetic 
tendresse ; he cannot excite us by depicting action.” We 
think of © O lyric love!” andthe envoi to “ Men and Women"; 
or, if it is intended to distinguish tendresse and “ tenderness,” 
of “ Evelyn Hope.” The author of “ Hervé Riel” cannot de- 
pict action! What is meant by “the long lines of * Prospice’” 
we cannot guess. The lines are alternately of four and two 
feet. We naturally consult the index to see how education is 
treated. It does not bulk large. Justice is done to Ascham 
—more, indeed, than justice ; for, much as we admire “ The 
Scholemaster,” it is obvious exaggeration to say that it is the 
best book ever written on the way to learn a language. Mul- 
caster has five lines. Perhaps that is all he can claim as a 
writer; but the essential point about him—that he was a 
pioneer in the reform of subjects and methods—is missed. 
Milton's epoch-making letter to Hartlib is not mentioned. To 
come to modern times, surely Stanley’s “ Life of Arnold ” and 
“Tom Brown's School Days” are as worthy of note as. 
Arnold's * History of Rome,” which has a whole paragraph. 

No one would gather from the Bookman that Matthew 
Arnold was an educationist or that he wrote the best work 
of his day on foreign schools. “ After acting as private 
secretary to Lord Landsdowne and as a master at Rugby 
linverted order], he accepted an Inspectorship of Schools in 
1851—an irksome post at first. but attached to a salary which 
enabled him at once to marry.” That isall! A gentleman 
ushership might be said to be attached to a salary; but even 
Arnold in his most flippant mood would not have thus de- 
scribed the post of an Inspector. 
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A New Interpretation of Herbart’s Psychology. 
JOHN Davipson, Ph.D. (5s. Blackwood.) 

There is much in this book that would greatly surprise 
Herbart. It does not follow that he would be displeased. 
We have all had our grumble at the newspaper reporter, but 
few among us have not had occasion to thank hiin tor his in- 
tellivent rearrangement of our somewhat crude remarks in 
public. Dr. Davidson does here for Herbart what the 
beneficent reporter does for the intelligent, but nervous, 
public speaker. If Herbart's indebtedness to Leibniz is 
somewhat emphasized, there is the compensation that never 
before has the Herbartian psychology been presented in such 
a well rounded form. “Though we cannot admit that Dr. 
Davidson has succeeded in deducing Herbart's educational 
theories from his philosophy, we can congratulate him on 
justifying those theories on the basis of the philosophy. It 
seems fairly clear that historically Herbart built up his 
psychology largely on the results of his theorizings on educa- 
tion. His educational principles have proved themselves to 
be of practical value, whatever the philosophical bases on 
which they are founded; but it is satisfactory to find that such 
a good case can be made out for the consistency between the 
psychology and its educational applications. 

Dr. Davidson's book, in fact, seeks to show that Herbart 
was more the outcome of his time than is usually imagined. 
Atter reading the admirably clear and convincing exposition 
contained in the first four chapters we are led to admit that 
the author has made vood his contention that a great deal of 
the Herbartian psychology is implicit in the Leibnizian 
Monadologite. In his exposition of the actual Herbartian 
psychology Dr. Davidson is eminently fair. If the soul 
cannot be defined, “it is at least the only and indispensable 
hypothesis which will account for ” certain facts. His deduc- 
tion of the Herbartian soul displays great insight and ingenuity. 
The views of Profs. James and Adamson are so deftly worked 
up into the warp and woof of Herbartian theory that we are 
quite prepared for a subsequent volume demonstrating their 
indebtedness to the Königsberg educationist whom one at 
least of them unduly depreciates. The objections drawn from 
the consciousness of personal identity are treated with great 
ingenuity. The conception underlying the change from the 
phrase “presentative activity” to “soul activity” is par- 
ticularly illuminating. 

After aclear and pointed exposition of the presentational 
theory and its affective dev@opments the author attacks the 
central difficulty of his subject in Herbart’s theory of will. 
This part is remarkably well done, particularly in connexion 
with the place of habit in the Herbartian systern. We should 
have liked, however, a treatment of the two sides of character 
and their interactions. This seems to us an essential part of 
Herbart’s treatment of the will. His remarkable phrase “ the 
memory of the will’ also deserves more attention. The 
“circle of thought ” and the “ concept of interest ” bring Dr. 
Davidson to practical questions; for it has to be noted that 
on the title-page educational theory finds a place. Few 
writers on Herbart show as much insight as is implied in the 
sentence: “ Had Herbart been sure of getting rid of all the 
preconceptions attached to the term ‘ will,” he would, no 
doubt, have been quite willing to substitute for the term 
* interest? the expression ‘trained will?” The chapter on 
** Formal Education,” though dealing with a practical subject, 
is strangely analogical in its arguments, but eminently sensible 
in its conclusions. In individuality and many-sided interest 
Dr. Davidson returns to the region of theory, and by means 
of a diagrain demonstrates how successfully the Herbartian 
scheme can deal with the sacred rights of the individual. In 
the final chapter we have a perhaps necessary protest against 
the idea of self-realization as the aim of education. Dr. 
Davidson certainly makes good the claims of interest to rank 
as the teacher’s goal; but we think that, if he had cared, 
he could have said a little more in favour of  self-realiza- 
tion. 

There are trifling verbal inaccuracies on pages 2, 22, 58, 
133, 171, and 173; and the author’s use of the term “ Herbart- 
jan critic” is misleading to any one who has not read Dr. 


By 
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Hayward’s book. We congratulate Dr. Davidson on produc- 
ing a most thorough and scholarly work. 


ENGLISH. 
(1) A Pageant of Elizabethan Poetry. Arranged by ARTHUR SYMONS. 


(Blackie.) (2) A Treasury of Minor British Poetry. Selected 
and Arranged, with Notes, by T. CHURTON COoLiIns. Cheap 
Edition. (3s. 6d. Arnold.) (3) Poems of Spenser. Selected, 


and with an Introduction, by W. B. Years. (2s. 6d. net. Jack.) 
(4) Poems of Whittier, Selected, with an Introduction, by A. C. 
BENSON. (2s. 6d. net. Jack.) 

There is one thing that may be said in c. mmon of all these volumes, 
if we may be guilty of working from the outside inwards, and that is that 
all four have very good print. In the “Treasury of Poetry” the 
pages are specially pleasant to look at because of the wide margin ; the 
t Pageant” is bound in an attractive cover, brown paper boards and 
white back with red lettering, and has the leaves gilt at the top, as 
have also the “ Whittier ” and ‘* Spenser.” 

(1) Mr. Symons has given a short introduction in which he explains 
the plan in the arrangement of his ‘* Pageant,” and also a few notes at 
the end of the book, critical, or telling a few facts about a writer. These 
notes are sometimes helpful and suggestive, though we feel they are a 
little too ready with their assignment of praise or blame. The pageant 
itself is one that, we think, many will be glad to spend their time over; 
for familiar friends take their place in it, and some who because they are 
seldom met with are the more welcome. Every poem is given in full. 
Mr. Symons says: ‘I have made no attempt to be representative in 
my choice of poems, but only to choose, as far as I could, the best. I 
have weighed each poem on its own merits as poetry, or as what I con- 
ceived poetry to be.” Whilst there are still in this world many 
“beautifuls ® and many ‘ goods,” opinions will differ on orders of 
merit. Why amongst the twenty four poems of Donne printed in the 
book is no place found for ‘¢ A Valediction Forbidding Mourning,” or 
“ Love’s Deity,” or ‘A Lecture upon the Shadow ”? Why, amongst 
the Shakespeare sonnets do we not hnd CviI.— 


* Not my own fears, nor the prophetic soul ”’ ? 


It is strange that one side of Elizabethan life—love of action and adven- 
ture—is not represented ; but we can suggest no remedy. Dekker’s 
‘©Cold’s the wind, and wet’s the rain,” in Mr. Bullen’s selection, only 
just sounds the note. 

But in these pages we find poetry that it is a joy to come upon. 


“ Love winged my hopes and taught me how to fly,” 


Nashe’s ‘* Adieu! farewell Earth’s bliss,” and his ‘* Spring, the sweet 
Spring,” Verstegen’s 
‘‘Upon my lap my Sovereign sits ” 


are but four out of the many that could be named to witness that this 
“ Pageant of Elizabethan Poetry” fulfils the promise of the title. 

(2) Prof. Collins has pursued a different plan in his ** Selections from 
Minor British Poetry.” To give individuality to the book, he has not 
relied so much on selection and grouping as is done in the ‘‘ Pageant,” 
but rather on avoidance of ‘* gems” with which every one is familiar, and 
the presenting of ‘‘ what seemed to me best in the residue.” Again, 
he has given himself the liberty of choosing stanzas from some poems 
(for instance, from Emily Bronte’s ‘fA Death Scene”), and he has 
included epigrams and epitaphs. The four books cover a long period, 
beginning with ‘* Sumer is icumen in,’ ending with Cory’s ‘‘ Lebe 
Wohl.” Prof. Collins states in his introduction in what way he feels 
this minor poetry to te a record of the life of the time. 

(3) The ‘Selections from Spenser” are well made, and parts of 
the preface are interesting, especially with regard to Mr, Yeats’s opinions 
on poetry and art. Some of his critical remarks are arbitrary, and, 
though a cat may sniff at a king, or a king at a cat, we doubt if an 
editor has the right to sniff at the poet whose works he is editing. We 
do not feel that Mr. Yeats has illuminated the reader of Spenser by his 
introduction, though he may do so by his good selections. , 

(4) Mr. Benson, in his preface and opening sonnet, has given a 
picture of Whittier the man which conveys his charm ; as to Whittier 
the poet he is slightly apologetic, but in so friendly a manner that 
lovers of Whittier should not quarrel with him. Both these volumes 
have a portrait and other illustrations: those in the *' Spenser ” seem 
scarcely in harmony with the poetry, and somewhat finicking. The 
illustration to ‘‘ The Pageant ” in the ‘“ Whittier” volume is pleasing, 


Higher English. By F. J. Raurz. (3s. 6d. Methuen.) 

When a girls’ high school was started in the Channel Islands it was 
advertised as ‘* Haute Ecole pour les Jeunes Filles,” to the amusement 
of the French-speaking population, and the title of this text-book, 
written primarily for the London Matriculation, similarly fails to express 
the author’s intention. A book which polishes off ‘‘ The Englisk 
Language,” including the alphabet and phonetics, in nine pages is 
“ Higher English” only as compared with the horn-book. The first 
part of the book, on grammar, calls for littlecomment. The rules are 
brief and clearly stated ; accidence is cut down to a minimum ; and, 
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under syntax, analysis is shortly, but successfully, tackled. The second 
half deals with composition, paraphrase, and préc#és—that branch of 
English that has been added, to the great improvement of the London 
. Matriculation: There are useful hints for Gone and, above all, 
plenty of examples and exercises. The fault is that the author attempts 
too much. ‘* Humour” is defined and exemplified in five lines, 
wherein Sterne is unequally yoked with Jerome K. Jerome. Some more 
assistance might with advantage be given in the exercises. We should 
be sorry to be set to rewrite in studied English : ‘‘I was so struck all 
of a heap that you might have fractured my skull with a toothpick.” 
“England never, never, never shall be slaves ” is a variant of the 
authors. 


“ Wayfaring Books.”—(1) Tke Wayfarer. 
(2) The Garaen Anthology. By Rose GARDNER. 
Routledge.) 

These are pretty little books of extracts, poetry and prose, but 
mostly poetry, that the tramp or traveller may slip into his pocket or 

Gladstone. The first reminds us of an epigram by Canon Ainger : 


** Waylfarers and their ways—a guide-book handy. 
Sure, Jusserand, you’ve earned the jus errand.” 
Mr. Benson isa member of the Yorkshire Ramblers’ Club, and he 
gives us such pieces as have appealed to him ‘when swinging along 
the high road or striding over moor or fell.” There is too much of 
Longfellow for our taste; but the prose selections are happy. Mr. 
Watts-Dunton’s ‘* Last Walk” is new to us. another tribute to the 
most beautiful of English cities. In the last line but five we suspect a 
word must have dropped out. ‘*The Garden” has many ‘brave, 
(ranslunary things,” both new and old. 


“The World’s Classics.” (Cloth, 1s. net. Frowde.) 

Among recent volumes we note the most popular: THACKERAY’S 
Pendennis (2 vols.) ; O. W. HOLMES’S The Professor at the Breakfast 
Table, The Poet at the Breakfast Table; Sheridan's Plays; Works 
of Edmund Burke (3 vols.) ; Dr. J. Brown's Horae Subsectvae ; and 
Mrs, Gaskell’s Cranford. 


“ Everyman’s Library.” (Cloth, 1s. net. Dent ) 

In the last set published are, under ‘* Biography,” Lock Hart's 
Life of Kobert Burns; under ‘Fiction,’ MARRYAT’s Zhe Little 
Savage, DICKENS’s Zhe Old Curiosity Shop; under “History,” 
THIERRY’S Norman Conquest (2 vols.), DENNIs’s Cities of Etruria 
(2 vols.); under ‘* Theology,” Confessions of St. Augustine (Pusey’s 
Translation); under *‘ Travel,” MuNGo PARK’ 7yazve/s ; under 
“ Essays,” COLERIDGE S Lectures on Shakespeare ; also Mrs. GATTY’s 
Parables from Nature and FAIRFAX TAYLOR'S Translation of the 
Aeneid. 

“The Red Letter Library.” — (1) 
(2) Robert Burns; (3) Poems of Matthew Arnold. 
Is. 6d. net; limp leather, 2s. 6d. net. Blackie. ) 

These volumes are a pleasure to handle and a delight to the eyes. 
[azlitt is introduced in a sympathetic causerie by Mr. Charles 
Whibley. The prize fight is not too strong meat for his stomach, and the 
“ Liber Amoris ” is condoned ‘‘ sub silentio.” Mr. Neil Munro explains 
why Burns is ¢#e national poet of Scotland, and hints that none but a 
Scot can really appreciate him, wherein we are conceited enough to 
difter from him, though grateful for his glossary. Mrs. Meynell has a 
true sense of poetry; but her cev7figue of Matthew Arnold is too 
patronizing. The title should be noted—‘‘ Poems,” not ‘‘ The 
Poems.” 

«tn Introduction to the Study of Browning. By ARTHUR SYMONS. 

New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. (Dent.) 

Few critics can boast, like Mr. Symons, that they have satisfied both 
the world of critics and the author criticized, and the congruent 
testimonies of Walter Pater, George Meredith, and Browning himself 
are ample justification for ‘* dragging back into sight a book written 
when I was very young’’—so the author modestly excuses his reappear- 
ance; but no excuse is needed. The general characteristics of the 
poet are first traced in bold, but faithful, outline; then we have an 
appreciation of each poem in chronological order; and, lastly, a 
bibliography and an appendix of discarded prefaces. Mr. Symons is a 
worshipper on this side of idolatry ; superlatives abound, and hints of 
a fault or failing are rare. We, though faithful admirers of Browning 
tor more years than Mr. Symons, cannot go so far. His greatest poem, 
* The Ring and the Book,” we too read again and again, but we con- 
fess to skipping the ‘* Lawyers.” One reading of his ‘‘ Agamemnon,” 
though ‘‘a Titan's version of an Olympian,’ has sufficed us. But ex- 
cessive admiration in an expositor ts a failing which leans to virtue’s 
side. 

A First Book in English Literature. 
By C. LINKLATER THOMSON, 
Marshall.) 

We should judge from the part before us that this little book will 
prove to be an ordinary history of literature with this difference, that 
the substance of the book is more interesting ; that the quotations are 
fuller ; and that the works from which extracts are made are fewer in 


By CLAUDE E. BENSON. 
(2s. 6d. net. 


Essays by William Hazlitt ; 
(Cloth, 


Part HII. : Lyndsay to Bacon. 
Illustrated. (2s. 6d. Iforace 


number and better chosen. But it is a history of literature none the 
less — differing not in kind, but in quality, from other such 
books. It is supplied with a chronological table and an index. It is 
as a reader that Miss Thomson has probably intended it to be used, 
and as such it should have a success. 


Elementary Composition. By DoroTHEeA F. CANFIELD and 
GEORGE R. CARPENTER. (2s. Macmillan.) 

This is a good and serviceable book, with a clear and sound state- 
ment of the grammatical and other principles involved. It is also 
provided with material of the kind required in composition, both well 
arranged and well graded. The authors, Miss Canfield, formerly 
secretary of the Horace Mann Schools, and Mr. Carpenter, Professor 
of Khetoric and English Composition in Columbia University, have 
had the advantage, in the theoretical part of the book, of the skilled 
advice and help of Miss Jennie F. Owens, of the Jersey City Training 
School. The beok is businesslike and well constructed. 


Tales from Shakespeare. By CHARLES and Mary Lamu. Second 
Selection. Edited by J. H. Farner, M.A. (1s. 6d. Pitt Press.) 
Mr. Flather continues his edition of the '* Tales ” by giving us six more. 

He has given us a glossary and list of proper names with their pro- 

nunciation marked ; and he has added a set of extracts from the plays 

to illustrate the prose stories. These are all of the right kind and 
quality. We have often, in reading the tales, felt the want of such 
extracts. Wehavealsoa brief, but sufficient. introduction to the volume. 

It is well printed and tastefully bound, and should commend itself to 

boys and girls. 


‘The Temple English Literature Series.’—(1) Zales and Stories from 
Spensers Facry Queene. By N. G. ROYDE-SMITH. (2) Stories 
from Le Morte d Arthur ana the Mabinogion. By BEATRICE CLAY. 
(3) Selections from Prescotts Conquest of Mexico and Peru. By 
OLIPHANT SMEATON. (4) Selections from Shakespeare. By 
A. BURRELL, M.A. (5) Lays of Ancient Rome. By OLIPHANT 
SMEATON. (6) Foems from Goldsmith, Gray, Coleridge, and 
Wordsworth. (1s. each net. Dent.) 

These are a dainty set of little books, 6in. long by 41 in. wide. They 
are well illustrated, well printed, and fitted out with introductions 
and, where they are required, with notes. 

(1) The ‘* Stories from Spenser” are those given in the first book of 
“The Facry Queene,” concerning Una and her Red Cross Knight. 
They are well and brightly told. 

(2) The ‘* Stories from Le Morte d’Arthur” and the ‘* Mabinogion,’” 
by Lady Charlotte Guest, are about the coming and passing of Arthur, 
Sir Tristram, the Holy Grail, &c. They are well and succinctly done, 
and Miss Clay has very cleverly managed to preserve the spirit of the- 
original. 

(3) The selections from Prescott are well chosen, and are woven. 
into a connected story. Short notes and a glossary are provided. 

(4) Mr. Burrell has made his selections from twelve of the best known 
of Shakespeare’s plays, and has added at the end some isolated speeches. 
and the songs. We are also given a glossary with explanations. The 
various characters should be assigned to the children, and they should 
recite and even act the parts when occasion offers. 

(5) These are the well known ‘‘ Lays of Ancient Rome,” by Lord 
Macaulay, fitted out with a brief, but adequate, introduction by 
Mr. Smeaton. 

(6) The poems contained in this volume are Goldsmith's ‘“ Traveller ” 
and *‘ The Deserted Village,” Gray's ‘ Elegy,” Coleridge's ‘* Ancient 
Mariner,” and twenty-five of Wordsworth’s simple pieces such as ‘* The 
Solitary Reaper,” ‘“ Three years she grew,” ‘ I wandered lonely,” &c. 
These are really four small volumes at 3d. each, bound in one. Every 
author is supplied with an introduction and notes. 


** Heinemann’s Favourite Classics. ”— The Cricket on the Hearth. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. (6d.) 

This is a very seasonable reprint of Dickens's well known Christmas 
story. It has the original illustrations by Maclise and John Leech ; and 
a short introduction by Hall Caine. It is as handy and neat a little 
volume as we have seen for some time. 


“ School and Iome Library.”— The Last of the Mohicans. 
By J. FENIMOKE Coorer. (rs. Blackie.) 

An excellent reprint of Cooper’s famous novel for one shilling—taken 
from Messrs. Blackie's admirable series of ‘The School and Home 
Library.” The volumes are chosen with great judgment and not a 
little knowledge of what young people will like. 


In the ‘“ London Library ” (Routledge, 2s. 6d. net each volume) is 
published Letters of Literary Alen, selected, edited, and arranged 
by F. A. Mumby: (1) Sir Thomas More to Robert Burns; (2) Nine- 
teenth Century. The object of the editor has been to illustrate the 
history of English literature by means of letters. The double aim in- 
volves both loss and gain. There could be no better way of revealing 
the personal side of some great authors—Swift and Byron, for example. 
On the other hand, the greatest authors have not been, as a rule, the 
greatest letter writers, and, if we depended on letters, we should know 
hardly more of Tennyson the man than we know of Shakespeare. With 
this caveat we can say that Mr. Mumby has—made his selection with 
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taste and judgment. We could have done with less of Byron, and wish 


instead more than a single letter from Robert Browning and two from ' 


Mrs. Browning ; but here, as in the case of other deficiencies, copyright 
doubtless was the lion in the path. 


(1) Helps to the Study of Paradise Lost, Books I. and II. By A. L. 
CANN, B.A. (2) Helps to the Study of Shakespeare's Midsummer 
Nights Dream. By C. W. Crook, B.A., B.Sc. (Each Is. gd. 
Ralph, Holland.) 

Both of these books are interleaved and supplied with very full and 
somewhat lengthy introductions. Everything that can possibly be 
wanted finds a paragraph. The notes to the texts are brief, and are 
placed at the foot of the page. These are drawbacks, but nevertheless 
the information supplied is correct and sound; only there is too much 
of it—at any rate in the introductions. 

(1) Mr. Cann is the Principal of Bolton Pupil-Teacher Centre. 
He has evidently taken great pains in editing his volume. The index 
tu the notes is good. 

(2) Mr. Crook is Head Master of the Higher-Grade School at Wood 
Green. In addition to a good index to the notes, he supplies a glossary 
to the play and a brief appendix. 


A Cycle of Seng. A new Series of Poetry Books, suitable for School 
use. (Each, paper, 2d. ; limp cloth, 3d. Nelson.) 

The series when complete, as we are informed that it will be by the time 
this notice appears, consists of twenty-four booklets each of forty-eight 
paves. The order follows roughly an ascending scale of age; thus the 
hrst two nu: bers are ‘‘ Songs of the Nursery” and ‘‘ Songs of Child- 
hood,” and each number has a set subject indicated by the title, as 
“ Songs of the Border,” “ Songs of the Sea,” ‘‘ Sacred Songs.” The first 
feature that strikes us is the attractiveness of the paper and print. 
Poets, most of all when they appear in school, should wear their sing- 
ing robes. No. 1 consists wholly of nursery rimes and riddles, excel- 
lent in their way for the infants, but no fair sample of the series. Let 
us take at random another—No. 8, ‘Songs of the Streams’: this has 
Wordsworth’s three ‘‘ Yarrows,” ‘* The Lady of Shalott,” ‘* Allan 
Water,” ‘The Sands of Dee” (why here entitled ‘The Banks” ?), 
and several shorter poems. This is excellent fare for pupils of about 
twelve, and as we glance through the remaining numbers we find, with 
very few exceptions, poems that are both of a high order and suitable 
for children. 


‘“ Nelson’s Sixpenny Classics.” —(1) Westward Ho! By C. KINGSLEY. 
(2) The Pathfinder. By J. FENIMORE COOPER. (6d. each.) 
These are two volumes of a well known and excellent series. They 
are wonderfully cheap. The printing is clear and good. Each volume 
is provided with one picture. 


“The University Tutorial Series.”—Shakespeare: A Midsummer 
Nights Dream, Edited by A. F. Watt, M.A. (2s. Clive.) 
This is a neat, but somewhat expensive, little book. It has a well 
written introduction, and the notes are businesslike and to the point. 
It is well printed and neatly bound—in fact, it is well fitted to succeed 
in every way—but we think the price should be 1s. 6d. instead of 2s. to 
make its success a certainty. 


** Steps to Literature.” —Book V.: Literary Readings on Europe. 
Illustrated. (1s. 6d. Edward Arnold.) 

This is intended to form a companion to Vol. V. of the “ Home and 
Abroad Reader ” of Arnold’s series. It is well illustrated and interest- 
ing, and its selections have all some bearing on European affairs. 
Some of the pictures are really excellent. We can recommend it. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

‘Stanford’s Compendium of, Geography and Travel.’’—New Issue. 
sisia. Vol. I. By A. H. Keane, LL.D. Second Edition, 
Revised and Corrected. (Stanford.) 

Of this volume, dealing with Northern and Eastern Asia, a second 
edition is well timed after the re-editing its subject has lately under- 
gone at the hands of history. Prof. Keane shows himself alert for 
the results of the Russo-Japanese War, and the latest accounts of 
travellers in this desiccating region. Now that Russia stands in much 
need of a good word, we are glad to see full credit given to her ex- 
plorers and administrators by a writer whose bias is to keep the 
mastership of the Pamirs an open question, while enclosing Afghan 
Turkestan within ‘‘the British political system.” If there be any 
fault to find, it is with what strikes one as disproportionately slight 
treatment of the Middle Kingdom, which our author might justify by 
his hint that its teeming population may prove to have been ex- 
aggerated. As a minor point, we would call his attention to Mr. 
Little’s statement that Taiwan no longer ranks as the capital of 
Formosa. But indeed any critic should invoke his patron saint before 
undertaking to sift the mass of information which this learned geo- 
grapher handles so ably. 

The World of To-day: a Survey of the Lands and Peoples of the Globe, 
as seen in Travel and Commerce. By A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF. 
Vol. VI. (Gresham Publishing Co.) 

_ The concluding volume of this practical geography is the most 

interesting, including, as it does, North America and Europe; and we 


| hope the publishers will see their way to let us purchase the volumes 


singly. Mr. Hope Moncrieff is an ideal globe-trotter ; he has himself 
seen a great part of what he describes, and (what is equally import- 
ant) he makes friends wherever he goes, and so, by his numerous 
correspondents, can keep himself posted. We pass from a toboggan 
run in Canada to an American crowd listening to President Roosevelt 
(with a personal note on American politics); from a Russian mër to a 
Spanish bull-fight ; and so home to the Land’s End. England, though 
a microcosm, has but its just proportion; and some may grumble, 
though without reason, that it occupies not many more pages than 
Scotland. We congratulate Mr. Moncrieff on the completion of a 
Herculean labour. 


A Scientific Geography. Book III. Europe. By ELLis W. HEATON, 
B.Sc. (1s. 6d. net. Ralph, Holland, & Co.) 

This is nota book—or series of books—-for a beginner. Students are 
expected to be acquainted with leading facts of the subject, and its aim 
is to associate those facts so that they may be interesting. Incidentally 
the facts are explained ; and a good deal of stress is laid on the physical 
causes which lead to agricultural and industrial developments. The 
book is divided into two parts—Part I. deals with ‘‘ general consider- 
ations,” in four chapters ; and Part II. devotes fourteen short chapters 
to details of materials of the various countries such as are required to 
enable the learner to draw a good sketch map. Many maps of the kind 
are given in the book itself. The little work is interesting and up to 
date. It says what it has to say concisely and well, and teachers will 
find it very helpful. | 
‘“ Descriptive Geography from Original Sources.” — The British 

Empire. Selected and arranged by F. D. HERRERTSON, B.A. 
Illustrated. (2s. 6d. A. & C. Black.) 

Mrs. Herbertson has shown taste and good judgment in this ex- 
cellent selection. The pieces chosen are descriptions by travellers in 
various parts of the Empire of the scenery or the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants—generally given in full, but occasionally condensed 
to suit the requirements of space. There are forty excellent pictures 
—taken from photographs—and altogether the book is a model of its 
kind. Mrs. Herbertson has had the benefit cf the advice and help of 
the Reader in Geography at Oxford, and has turned out a neat little 
volume which is sure to succeed. 


Stanford's Geological Atlas of Great Britain, Edited by 
H. B. WOODWARD. (12s. 6d. net. Stanford.) 

There are many, not professed geologists, who yet take an intel- 
ligent interest in the geological structure and general topographical 
features of the district in which they live or through which they may 
happen to be travelling. This book, which is based upon Reynolds's 
“Geological Atlas” and is now brought up to date, will be welcomed 
by such people as providing the inquirer with some account of the 
broad geological features of any part of Great Britain in which he may 
be interested. At the same time, it will be found extremely useful to 
those who study geology more seriously. It contains a series of thirty- 
four excellent double-page coloured geological maps, sixteen double- 
page drawings of characteristic fossils, and about one hundred and 
forty pages of letterpress. In the latter we find a chapter on the 
geological structure of Great Britain ; short descriptions of each of the 
rock formations, and then the main geological features of each county are 
described in turn. Finally, a most useful account is given of the more 
striking land features which a traveller is likely to observe as he passes 
along the principal lines of railway which intersect the country. The 
book is by no means bulky, and may easily be slipped into an ordinary 
coat pocket. 

Philips’ Progressive Atlas of Comparative Geography. Edited by 

P. H. LESTRANGE. (3s. 6d. net.) 

We are already familiar with these maps, as they appear in the 
editor’s ‘“‘ Progressive Course of Cumparative Geography.” Teachers 
who use the Geography—and happily they are an increasing number—- 
will be glad to have the maps collected and bound together. By an 
ingenious device the amount to be learnt at each of the three stages of 
the Progressive Course, as far as names are concerned, is indicated by 
different coloured print. The old Latin adage ‘‘Divide and com- 
mand” has been carried to its logical conclusions with the happiest 
results. There are 172 maps and diagrams and 72 plates, with 
complete index. 


MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE. 


(1) A Preliminary Course in Differential and Integral Calculus. 

By A. H. AnGus, B.Sc. (2s. 6d. Longmans.) (2) First Steps 

in the Calculus. By A. F. VAN DER HR&YDEN, M.A. (3s. E. 

Arnold.) (3) An Introduction to the Infinitestmal Calculus. By 

H. S. Carstaw, M.A., D.Sc. (5s. Longmans.) (4) Zntegral 
Calculus for Beginners. By A. LopGE, M.A. (4s. 6d. Bell.) 

(1) In the first of these books it is supposed that the reader has 

had but little training in mathematics. Mr. Angus devotes one half 

of his book to the function .". He examines the meaning of its differ- 

ential coefficient, and illustrates its use in the solution of maxima and 

minima problems ; then, proceeding to integrationy he shows how to 
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determine the areas of certain plane curves and moments of inertia. 
In the latter half of the book the differential coefficients of other func- 
tions are ascertained, and successive differentiation is touched upon. By 
considering at once some of the more important principles of the calculus, 
Mr. Angus has thus prepared an excellent introduction to the more 
advanced text-books, a list of which he gives in the preface. 

(2) Mr. Van der Heyden’s ‘‘ First Steps in the Calculus” is also 
an exceedingly clear introduction to the subject, and covers the course 
outlined for the Fifth Stage in the Board of Education Syllabus for 
Mathematics. The first half of the book deals with the differentia- 
tion of standard forms and methods of integration, while the second 
half refers to applications to geometry, maxima and minima problems, 
and physics, concluding with a chapter on infinite series. 

(3) Prof. Carslaw’s ‘* Introduction” is written, and is well suited, 
for students of engineering. It includes the elements of analytical 
geometry as well as the first principles of the calculus and their applica- 
tions to maxima and minima, and the determination of areas, volumes, 
centres of gravity, and moments of inertia in simple cases. For an 
elementary book of a hundred pages the price is somewhat high. 

(4) Prof. Alfred Lodge's ‘‘Integral Calculus for Beginners” is as 
attractive as the companion volume on the differential calculus. 
Before proceeding to the details of integration he gives some 
interesting illustrations of its use in geometry and mechanics. Suc- 
ceeding chapters describe the methods of integration, with many 
examples, their application to geometrical figures, moments of inertia, 
and other allied problems; concluding with a short, but valuable, 
chapter on the gamma function, and two chapters on differential equa- 
tions. A book intermediate between those above described and the 
more advanced treatises of Todhunter and Williamson was a definite 
want, which is fully met by the work before us. 


Practical Methods of Inorganic Chemistry. By F. MOLLWO PERKIN, 
(2s. 6d. net. Constabie.) 

Practice in the preparation of specimens of inorganic compounds has 
been a much neglected part of a student's laboratory course in the past; 
but it is now generally recognized that much valuable training in 
practical method may be obtained by carrying out a number of carefully 
selected preparations with due regard to purity of the product and 
efficiency of the process. This little book provides details of experi- 
ments for the production of a goodly number of interesting and im- 
portant inorganic compounds. It is likely to be useful both to teacher 
and to pupil. We note a few mistakes in spelling, ‘‘ Schleisher” for 
“ Schleicher,” ** Brinn” for ** Brin,’ and ‘‘ tarred” for ‘‘tared.” It 
is a pity that the table of melting points on page 143 has not been 
more carefully compiled. Several of those given are based upon the 
results of very old experiments and are seriously wrong. 


“Work Handbooks.”— Photographic Chemistry. (ts. net. Cassell.) 

There must be many amateur workers in photography who possess 
some knowledge of elementary chemistry, and are yet more or less 
ignorant of the chemistry of the wonderful processes which they use so 
successfully. About one-third of this book is given over to a brief and 
simple account of those portions of general elementary chemistry which 
are indispensable to the photo-chemical student, and the remainder of 
the work is devoted to the chemistry of photography itself. We can 
commend the book as a simple and trustworthy guide to the chemistry 
of all the more familiar photographic operations. 


bf 


Systematic Inorganic Chemistry. By R. M. CAVEN and G. D. LANDER. 
(6s. net. Blackie.) 

Advanced students of chemistry who are reading for a degree and 
have already at their command a good general knowledge of the chief 
properties of the elements and their more important inorganic com- 
pounds and who, in addition, are acquainted with the fundamentals 
of modern chemical and physico-chemical theory will find abundant 
material for digestion in this book. Based upon the periodic classifica- 
tion of the elements, it provides a critical examination of the relation- 
ships existing amongst the elements and, within a comparatively small 
compass, includes a large amount of information for which the student 
may have to search far and wide if he does not possess this book. 
It has been possible to attain this result by excluding all really ele- 
mentary matter and descriptions of experiments. Whilst far from 
being exhaustive, it will yet be found to correlate the more or less 
isolated facts which have been gathered by students at this stage in a 
manner which cannot fail to be of great value to them. Although a 
number of references to original papers are given, we think many more 
might, with advantage, have been provided. We recommend the 
book strongly. 


The Science of Common Life. By J. B. COPPOCK. 
(3s. 6d. Sonnenschein.) 

This book is intended to cover the syllabus issued by the Board of 
Education which has the title given above. It is really a text-book 
dealing with those portions of chemistry and physics required by this 
syllabus. The general plan of the book is good, but the manner in 
which it has been written leaves much to be desired. Not only is the 
author’s English greatly at fault, but the text abounds with loose state- 
ments and actual errors are not infrequent. In a book intended for 


beginners such faults are serious, and we feel bound to say that we 
cannot recommend it. 


“ The Tutorial Physics.” —Vol. III. : Zext-Book of Light. 
STEWART. (4s. 6d. Clive.) 

This book is so well known that no special account of this fifth im- 
pression is necessary, but it may be pointed out that its scope has been 
widened by Mr. Satterly, who is responsible for its revision. It pro- 
vides a satisfactory course for students preparing for an Intermediate 
Examination in Science. 


Light for Intermediate Students. By F. E. REES. 
Dent.) 

This is not a text-book in the ordinary sense, but rather a résumé 
of the elementary problems involving calculation which form such an 
important part of a course in optics. It covers those portions of the 
subject usually demanded by the Intermediate Examination for a 
degree in Science ; but students who have no previous knowledge of 
the subject will find the more general and detailed treatment of an 
ordinary text-book indispensable. This little book will be useful as 
a supplement to the other. It is clearly arranged and the diagrams 
are both numerous and good. We miss the optical lantern in the 
chapter on optical instruments. 


An Introduction to Geology. 


By R. W. 


(1s. 6d. net. 


By J. E. MARR. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Dr. Marr has produced a most interesting and readable account of 
the methods and aims of geology without entering into details such 
as are necessary when the science is to be studied seriously. It will be > 
acceptable alike to the general reader and to the intending systematic 
student. The illustrations—many being reproductions of photographs 
—are excellent. We have noticed one or two statements which would 
be improved by some modification, such as those on page 24, where 
it is stated that ‘‘chalk under some conditions melts in water, just as 
a piece of sugar does °; and on page 28, where we are told that 
“ water yields an exception to the general rule that substances occupy 
more space when hot than they do when cold.” In each case the 
necessary qualification appears later on; but it would be better to give 
it at once. 


Aston and Mander send us their Geometrigraph—a simple instrument 
consisting of bars, screws, and protractors, fastened together so as to 
form triangles and quadrilateral figures. By the movable protectors and 
graduated bars, angles and sides can be measured and various proposi- 
tions of Euclid demonstrated or (shall we say ?) illustrated. The price, 
with brass protractors, is 1s. 6d. ; with card protractors, 1s. The designer 
is Mr. Percy Abbott, of the Regent Street Polytechnic. It is a mest 
ingenious contrivance, and will both entertain and instruct beginners in 
geometry. 

A Text-Book in General Zoology. By H. R. LINVILLE and 
H. A. KELLY. (7s. 6d. Ginn.) 

The authors have succeeded in writing a very clear and interesting 
account of the appearance and life history of a large number of organ- 
isms belonging to the animal kingdom, and in certain selected 
instances they have added a detailed account of the structure and 
functions of the internal organs and of the development of the in- 
dividual. We begin with the Arthropoda and descend in the scale of 
Organization to the Protozoa; then the Fishes are dealt with, and 
Reptiles, Birds, and Mammals follow in order. The illustrations 
throughout are excellent, and the reproductions from photographs 
are unusually good. In each case the animal is shown in its natural 
habitat, and then detailed diagrams of its structure are given. The 
book should be very useful in the higher classes of schools where 
biology is taught. 


A History of Chemistry. By F. P. ARMITAGE. (6s. Longmans.) 

The importance to the student of chemistry of some knowledge of 
the historical development of his subject is now fully recognized on all 
hands, and the syllabus of a degree examination in chemistry usually 
includes chemical history. Mr. Armitage’s book provides the student 
with a condensed account of the subject, fairly complete, and yet not 
so bulky as to repel the reader whose time is limited. Its range ex- 
tends from the earliest times up to the period when Mendelejeff was 
formulating his statement of the Periodic Law. It is never easy to 
read with understanding the account of the struggles of some chemist 
of eighty or ninety years ago with the problems of his day ; for to do 
so we must, as far as possible, detach ourselves from our present know- 
ledge and stand mentally in the position he occupied. We do not 
find fault with the subject-matter of Mr. Armitage’s book, but we 
feel that he has not eased the path of the reader by adopting a style 
of composition which tends to distract the reader’s attention from the 
substance of the author’s theme to his mode of expressing it. 


Object Lessons in Elementary Science. Stage VII. New and Revised 
Edition. By VINCENT T. MuURCHE.  (Macmillan.) 

There is no need to recommend Mr. Murché’s books on elementary 
science. The place they have won for themselves is assured. We 
have merely to record that a new edition has appeared of Book VII., 
and that it is marked by the same care and skill as the other books 
of the series. 


(3s. net. 
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How to find and name Wild Flowers. By THOMAS Fox. 
(1s. 6d. Cassell.) 

An excellent guide for the botanist #2 posse. The flowers, over 
twelve hundred in number, are classified first by months and then by 
colours. To each is added a brief description without any technical 
terms save those explained in the introduction. We are not convinced 
that the arrangement by months is the best possible. Why should the 
daisy be looked for under March more than under any other month ? 
And suppose the botanist to begin in September : he will have to hunt 
backwards for all flowers except the crocus and strawberry-tree. This 
is our Only criticism of a very useful and carefully compiled little volume. 


Mountain Wild Flowers of America. By Jutia W. HENSHAW. 
(8s. 6d. net. Ginn.) 

This pretty popular guide to the mountain flora of Canada and the 
States can, of course, appeal to a very limited class of readers in 
England—those who are attracted by the admirable photographs of 
flowers, most of which are to’ them unknown, and non-botanical 
travellers who would like to identify the common flowers they will meet 
with in their explorations. To such we can commend this handsome 
volume. The text gives plain descriptions in untechnical ferms, though 
the language is too tlowery for our taste. ‘‘Scintillating peaks stand 
circlewise” and ‘*snow-crowned monarchs rule over an enchanting 
land of foliage, ferns, and fungi.” ‘* Betony” from de, * head,” and 
ton, ** tonic,” is a derivation not sanctioned by Murray. 


HISTORY. 


(1) Lectures on British Colonization and Empire. First Series (1600- 
1783). By F. A. KIRKPATRICK, M.A. (2) Empire Builders. 
A Course of Lectures by the Rev. W. K. Strive, M.A. (2s. 6d. 
each. Murray.)— Published under the Auspices of the League of 
the Empire. 

Each of these volumes has a brief Introduction by H. E. Egerton, 
M.A., Professor of Colonial History in the University of Oxford. 

(1) The subject of Mr. Kirkpatrick’s volume is, as its name indicates, 
the history of the growth of our Colonial Empire. It begins with the 
commencement of modern colonization by the Portuguese in the 
hfteenth century, and ends with the loss of the thirteen American 
colonies and the Peace of Paris, 1783. It provides us, in fact, with 
an account of the first chapter of our Imperial history, and covers a 
period which must be understood clearly before we can form a clear 
ilea of what is to follow. This is to be dealt with in another series 
ot lectures to be published shortly. Mr. Kirkpatrick has a good grasp 
of his subject, and sets it before us with remarkable clearness and con- 
ciseness in six lectures, which, by the way, may be delivered, with its 
lantern-slides, by any one who will write to the headquarters of the 
League (Caxton Hall, Westminster). The lectures are full of interest, 
and very much to the point. They deal with events in a perfectly 
manly and unbiased way, and yet with an openly implied desire that 
a belief in the Empire may be strengthened. 

(2) Mr. Stride’s volume is on the same lines. He has chosen for 
his ‘* Builders ” Alfred the Great, Drake, Clive, Wolfe, Lord Hawke, 
and Cook, the discoverer. Each builder represents a distinct class or 
profession ; but they are patriots all. Alfred, the hero King; Drake, 
the fighter; Clive and Wolfe, the victorious soldiers; Hawke, the 
fearless admiral ; and Cook, the far-travelled discoverer—all of these 
did what no one else living at the time could, or at any rate was 
willing to do, for the welfare of his native land. This bond of union 
is well brought out and gives a unity to the six lectures. Where all is so 
good it is hard to choose out any for special praise; but perhaps 
‘< Alfred the Great” is the best. It comes first, and gives the keynote 
to what follows. He who “builded better than he knew ” was indeed 
a typical Englishman, and is the only one of our Kings whom, with 
universal consent, has been called ‘‘the Great.” ‘‘ So long as I have 
lived I have striven to live worthily,” he said shortly before his death, 
with none to contradict him, And, again, ‘I desire to leave to the 
men that come after me a remembrance of me in good works.” 


Ancient Legends of Reman History. By ETTORE Pals. 
(15s. Sonnenschein.) 

The writer of this book is a professor in the University of Naples. 
Most of the chapters of which it consists were prepared as lectures for 
the Lowell Institute of Boston in the United States, where the author 
sojourned ; where he received the degree of LL.D. from the University 
of Chicago; and where he became a professor in the University of 
Wisconsin. In his ‘‘ Storia di Roma” he presented to mankind con- 
clusions that have caused, he tells us, many controversies in his native 
land of Italy, but have won for him ‘‘ the sympathy of the scientific 
public in the other countries of Europe, and also in America.” The 
sceptical modern world is apt to sniff at prophets whoare least appreci- 
ated where they can be best understood. In the present volume are 
contained special and minute ‘‘ demonstrations” of the views pro- 
pounded in the ‘‘ Storia di Roma,” together with the results of new 
studies and experiences. We give a specimen of the matter :—‘* The 
myth of Herakles had forced into a secondary position Faunus, the goat, 
and Acca, the she-wolf. The official acceptance of Rhea Silvia (the 


Mater Idaea), to whom a temple was conceded near the Lupercal in 
IQI B.C., transformed Acca, the mother of Romulus, into his nurse, 
whether she had previously been considered merely a she-wolf (as in 
the more ancient form of the myth), or whether, according to more 
recent versions, she had been talked of as the faithless spouse of the 
shepherd Faustulus. The story of Romulus and Remus was told for 
the first time by Diocles of Peparethos, on the lines of an ancient and 
very widely diffused Greek legend. But even this leaves out of con- 
sideration those Lares Grunduli or Praestites whose worship on the 
Velia continued till the age of Augustus. In other words, just as Acca 
Laurentia, the she-wolf, was substituted by Rhea Silvia, the mother of 
the twins later nurtured by the she-wolf, so the Lares Grunduli, the 
sons of Acca Laurentia (the mother of the Lares), were supplanted by 
Romulus and Remus. These, in turn, were supposed to have erected 
a sanctuary to the Lares Grunduli.” Readers who have busied them- 
selves with the origins of Rome will see from this one extract that 
Prof. Pais offers abundant material for further controversy, rather 
than any final settlement of disputed points. For ourselves 
his explanation of a recently found Pompeian fresco possesses most 
interest. With regard to his work as a whole, we must say that the 
reasoning is sometimes obscure, and, when clear, is not often convincing. 
The book suffers, perhaps, from the fact that it is a translation, the 
author’s Italian having been turned into English by a young compatriot. 
It has something of suggestiveness for those engaged in archzwological 
pursuits or in the dissection of the legendary history of Rome. The 
general reader would not derive much entertainment or profit from it ; 
indeed, the audience at the Lowell Institute must have been singularly 
indulgent if it heard the learned Professor to an end. 


Outlines of Nineteenth Century History. By PHILIP VAN NESS 
Myers. (2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

This book comprises the chapters of the author’s ‘* Mediæval and 
Modern History” which cover events in the nineteenth century after 
1815. They have been issued separately at the request of teachers. 
It is no easy matter to compress the history of the world during 
eighty-five years into 120 pages of letterpress, and the reader must not 
expect details. But the information we get is clearly arranged and 
pleasantly written. An account of the Japanese war is included. 
There are maps and illustrations and an index. The index also gives 
the pronunciation of foreign names: this is useful, but it is perhaps a 
pity that no recognized phonetic alphabet is employed. To any teacher 
of history who wishes his class to have at hand a concise conspectus of 
the main events of the last century the book should prove useful. 


The Story of the English People. By JOHN FINNRMORE. Illustrated ; 
six in colour. (1s. 6d. A. & C. Black.) 

A simple introductory historical reader. It is intended to give 
children their first view of our history as a whole. It is written in very 
simple language, and only the chief events are touched upon. Itis 
well illustrated, and the points are excellently chosen. A brief, but 
useful, summary is given at the end of the book. 


A Smaller Social History of Ancient Ireland. 
(Longmans. ) 
Dr. Joyce's book is an abridgment of his larger ‘‘ Social History of 

Ancient Ireland.” It gives an account of the government, „tribal 
system, education, religion, and manners which made up a very re- 
markable harmonious and elaborate system of social life in Ireland, 
original, and entirely independent of English influences. The book is 
wholly expository, and is written with great simplicity and impartiality. 
This impartiality has secured for Dr. Joyce’s various histories large use 
in schools and among all sections of people in Ireland ; but it inevit- 
ably lowers the colour and reduces the interest of the writing. 
Narrative and political history need a distinct point of view and a 
theory to make them a vivid and human thing. In such a book as 
the present, however, which only aims at giving a clear picture of life 
and society under the old Irish system, this want is little felt. It is 
full of interest, while the arrangement and copious illustrations are 
excellent. 

“The Complete History Readers.” —No. VII. : A Short History of 
Great Britain. With appended Lessons on Civics. (2s. Blackie.) 
In this volume we are given an adaptation of Mr. Warner’s ‘* Brief 

Survey ` to the needs of the top forms in an elementary school. A 
few changes have been made in the text throughout, and the lessons on 
civics have been added—which resolve themselves into lessons on the 
Constitution and Government of England, and are well done. We are 
given a synopsis and chronological table, with thirty dates chosen out 
as specially memorable in British history. The volume is a good one, 
and may well be used as a text-book as well as a reader. The illustra- 
tions in monochrome are particularly good; in fact, it would not be 
easy to name a better survey of the chief events of British history down 
to the close of the nineteenth century. 


The last volume added to the ‘* Eversley Series ” (Macmillan, 4s. net) 
is Zhe Meaning of History, by FREDERIC HARRISON. This volume 
of lectures is far more to our liking than the new miscellany by the 
same author reviewed in our last number, and (though not brought up 
to date) is still a valuable guide to the student of-general history. 


By P. W. Joyce, M.A. 
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Tales of the Middle Ages. Edited by C. L. THOMSON. 
(ts. Horace Marshall.) 

We are given abridgments—short, simply told, and intelligible—of 
seven of the well known tales of the Middle Ages, such as ** Havelok 
the Dane,” ‘* Bevis of Hampton,” and ‘* Guy of Warwick.” It is one 
of the ‘* Romance Readers” of which Miss Thomson and Mr. Horace 
Marshall have already supplied us with excellent examples. They have 
seen that, while stories for children should be told simply and directly, 
and not at too great length, they need not be told childishly. 


Messrs. Macmillan have brought out in three volumes (3s. each) 
Green's Short History of the English Feople. Part I. goes down to the 
end of the Hundred Years’ War; Part II. to 1660, To many schools 
he price of the entire work was prohibitive. 


Illustrated. 


ART. 


Velasquez. By A. DE BEREUTE. (10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

The genius of Velazquez has been critically examined by numerous 
writers on the Continent, and by two able men—the late R. H. M. 
Stevenson and Sir Walter Armstrong—in our own country. Señor 
Aureliano de Bereute is the latest, and not the ieast enthusiastic, member 
of this band of critical admirers; for a criticism on Velazquez’s work 
ends invariably in panegyrics. The present author, having spent a 
lifetime in pilgrimages to the galleries where Velasquez is represented, 
reasonably expresses himself confident to detect the master’s workman- 
ship, his ‘‘ handling ” and design, even in the slightest sketch, to say 
nothing of those fine works that have never been doubted. This sus- 
tained study adds weight to his judgments and must arrest the attention 
in those few cases where he difiers from other able critics. Happily, 
in the main, these differences of opinion are few: we are content to 
accept the ninety-four plates illustrating the present work as Velazquez 
in miniature. As one might expect from Señor A. de Bercute’s posi- 
tion, both as an original painter and a painstaking critic, he writes 
largely from the point of view of a craftsman eager to discuss the 
technicalities of the painter's art: but, as this method leads him to 
select a few heads for examination in enlarged photographs, the art 
student will not blame him for what may appear to be needless 
repetition to others less interested in technique. Indeed, it is a method 
that might be used with advantage in these monographs on great 
artists. The plates in this book, capitally reproduced from original 
photographs of the paintings, would alone be sufficient to show 
Velazquez as the great realist in art, occupied, like Rembrandt, in 
expressing intricate problems in light and shade, from the subtlest 
gradations to the most forceful contrasts. They reveal the inherent 
nobility in Velazquez, shining unmistakably in all his works, whatever 
the subject; his exact regard for literal truth based upon that un- 
conscious power of revealing character which brings the Spanish 
painter within the circle of Hazlitt’s ‘‘ terrible artists ° whose insight 
pierces through all disguises. Posterity reads in these portraits the 
native weakness of Philip IV., the mast. rful ambition of Olivares, the 
deep intriguing of Pope Innocent X. All is grist that comes to his 
mill, The delightful royal children are delightfully natural, and the 
poor dwarfs and idiots, the buffoons and Court clowns, are seen sym- 
pathetically and with a fine regard for character. Sefior A. de 
Hereute’s text only adds the necessary details to enable us to see that 
strange, ceremonious, sad, bigoted, and pedantic Spanish Court, with 
its curious distinctions in rank, its utter disregard for native worth, 
It is a little amusing to find Velazquez as Court Painter assigned to 
his proper rank by the fatuous rules of caste. He seems to have 
accepted without demur his position—somewhat lower than the con- 
fectioners and a trifle al ove the buffoons and licensed clowns. A 
special word must be said in praise of the large size of the plates used 
in illustration to this carefully wrttten life. Many details appear that 
necessarily are fogged and misleading in small reproductions. 


Outlines of the History of Painting. By EDMUND VON Macy, Ph.D. 
(Ginn. ) 

This is an industrious compilation, the aim of which is to classify 
the great painters of the various schools of art throughout the centuries. 
It is particularly useful in keeping before the mind facts that are apt 
to be overlooked. For instance, it is at least interesting to have 
brought to the mind the fact that painters so utterly opposed in method 
as Michael Angelo and Albert Diirer and Lucas van Leyden were 
working at the end of the fifteenth century. Each school is further 
divided according to the subjects or the tendencies of its artists. Thus 
figure painters are separated from landscape, and both from marine ; 
while the tendencies and crystallizations in practice appear under such 
headings as Classicists, Romantics, Independents, Individualists, &c. 
The list of artists, followed by their English phonetic equivalents, is a 
useful addition. It is not possible to give a satisfying outline of the 
history of art in some ninety pages, and it would be ungracious to take 
some of the author’s conclusions too literally, Patriotism must account 
for such glaring statements asthis: ‘‘ American painting to-day is the 
worthy second of the best art in the world, and, in some branches, 
perhaps, ranks first.” Undoubtedly, such names as Whistler, Sargent, 
Shannon, and Abbey bear great weight, but their art is almost entirely 


based on foreign practice and they have lived their artistic life far 
enough from America. 


The MacWhirter Sketch-Book. (§s. Cassell.) 

This is a sequel to ‘* Landscape Painting in Water Colour,” by the 
same artist. The coloured sketches have been well selected to 
illustrate the many different purposes a sketch may serve. Thus we 
find, for instance, ‘A Farmhouse near Antibes,” which will please 
chiefly as being a very characteristic bit of Italian country; while 
“ Mount Etna at Dawn” and ‘‘Como at Night” give us very 
beautiful colour effects. Others, such as ‘‘ The Chapel above 
Lugano” and the sketch suggested by Loch Ranza, please from the 
point of view of their composition; and one of the most charming 
sketches is a rapid study of a Scotch fir. Among so many there will, 
of course, be some subjects which are not as effective or suggestive as 
others. The ‘‘ Boat at Naples,” for instance, might with advantage 
have shared the fate of most ‘* very early works”; and the free use of 
body colour mars the effect of others. But the book is a delightful 
one, and, used with the hints given in its forerunner, it should prove 
very helpful. It is further enriched by many clever pencil studies. 


Class Ilustrations for the Study of Architectural History. 
(13s. 6d. net. B.T. Batsford.) 

These are reproductions of the illustrations to Banister F. Fletcher's 
“ History of Architecture on the Comparative Method "—a book that 
will probably become one of the recognized text-books for the elementary 
study of architecture. Many of these illustrations are reduced from 
careful drawings by the author. They are full of matter and aptly 
supply the links connecting the growth of artistic building throughout 
the world. The photographs of well known churches, temples, and 
civic buildings are excellent. One great advantage of reproducing the 
illustrations in this form is obvious: they can be grouped in an infinite 
number of ways in order to illustrate some special point under review, 
as, for instance, the horizontal or the circular and pointed tendency at 
difterent times and among different nations. 


Afpoilo: an [liustrated Manual of the History of Art through the Ages. 
By S. Reixach. Translated by FLORENCE SIMMONDS. 
(6s. net. Heinemann.) 

This is a new and revised editicn of an old friend, ‘* The Story of Art 
through the Ages,” which we roticed two years ago. Unsatisfactory 
blocks have been replaced, and bibliographies have been brought up to 
date. These, with the full index, make it the best of cyclopadias at 
the very moderate price for the art student. 


The Ling Association send us a series of ten drawings, illustrating 
good and bad school postures. They are in outline, nude, and show at 
a glance more than would be indicated by much verbal description. 
The price of the set is, on small cards, 3s. net; large size (15 by 20 
inches) for hanging, 6s. 6d. net, post free. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Public Schoo’s Yearbook, 1907. (3s. 6d. net. Sonnenschein.) 

This indispensable book of reference is continued on the same lines. 
The most noteworthy feature in the present issue is a series of articles 
on entrance to the professions—the necessary preparation for the 
career of clergyman, lawyer. doctor, engineer. ‘* The Public Schools ” 
are 118 in number—virtually the schools represented by the Head 
Masters’ Conference. There must be many—such as Bristol Grammar 
School, Bootham School, York, the Mercers’ School, London—on the 
border line, and of some three or four included we confess our ignor 
ance. The interlarded advertisements are an annoyance; but we 
cannot throw stones. ‘‘ II faut vivre.” 


Oral Composition: The Grammar of Correct Expresston. 
CHIPPENDALE. (Book I., 2d. net; Book II., 3d. net. 
Marshall. ) 

These simple little class books deal with the commonest errors in 
English. The explanations are clear and pointed, and there are 
plenty of examples. In a few instances the author seems to us 
guilty of preciosity, and, in spite of his warning, we shall continue 
to say and write: * It was cut in half,” * He could scarce walk,” “It 
is no use,” “ I had rather not go,” ‘This much I know,” ‘I never 
saw him more,” ‘Sixpence the yard,’ ‘f More than one bird was 
shot,” ‘‘ Where are you going?” ‘* He sings a good song,” “‘ He 
went out of a morning.” Notwithstanding these slight differences of 
opinion, we can, if we may be allowed the expression, commend the 
book as ‘* worthy all praise.” 


The Magic Whistle and Other Fairy Plays. By FRANK NESBITT. 
Illustrated. (2s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

These are six fairy plays, of a very simple kind, with very simple 
dresses and inexpensive scenery. They are illustrated with pretty 
pictures of the little girls and boys—chiefly the former—who have acted 
in them. They are brightly written, and would take about an hour 
or an hour and a quarter to act. We recommend them heartily to 
young people under twelve who wish to entertain their elders, and to 
the elders who wish their children to be entertained. 


By T. S. 
Simpkin, 
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“The London Library.’— The Interpretation of Scripture and other 
Essays. By BENJAMIN Jowerr. (2s. 6d. net. Routledge. ) 
Admirers of Jowett, among whom 7%e Journal may fairly claim to be 
reckoned, will welcomea reprint which brings together the famous con- 
tribution to ‘* Essays and Reviews” the introductions to the Epistles 
of St. Paul, prefaced by Sir Leslie Stephen’s brilliant obituary notice 
written for the National Review. 


General Information Questions, With Answers and Index. 
By A. B. Cowan, (1s. 6d. Meiklejohn.) 

, _ Simple questions simply answered for junior classes. The lessons are 
classified, but there are no headings—a defect easily supplied. A full 
index will enable the book to be used as a dictionary, and, if all the class 
are furnished with it, the master can be down on all the ‘‘ petites 
ignorances de la conversation.” We have noticed a few mistakes. 
Turner was not an impressionist ; nom de plume is not French; the 
origin given of ‘* blue stocking” is long exploded. A useful lesson 
might be added on socio-political ternis—communism, socialism, tariff 
reform, trade-unionism, &c. 


Cassell s Book of Quotations. By W. GURNEY BENHAM. 
(10s. 6d. net.) 

This work, as the prospectus informs us, contains over 32,000 
references selected from 1,300 authors. It includes all literary 
languages, living and dead, and has been brought up to date by 
abundant quotations from contemporary writers. Its chief recom- 
mendation, in our judgment, is an exhaustive index which occupies 
nearly 400 pages set in double columns. The Latin section occupies 
229 pages—nearly ten times the space devoted to all the modern 
languages together. The translations are accurate, and in most cases 
exact references are given—a welcome improvement on most quota- 
tion books. While gratefully acknowledging the full justice done to 
Latin, we cannot but regret the want of proportion. Italian is polished 
off in a page, and we miss even such hackneyed tags as “Non 
raggionam,” ‘* Galeotto fu il libro,” ** Traduttore traditore,” ‘* Ed io fu 
in Arcadia,” ‘* Da cui mi fido.” Proverbs are treated on a too liberal 
scale, and all that is quotable or can be quoted might have been com- 
pressed into less than 150 pages. The work has the defects of its 
qualities ; it sins against a maxim which we fail to find, Mndév yar ; 
but we may sum up in the words of another familiar quotation, there 
is no living with it or without it. For the journalist and man of letters 
it is indispensable. With a view toa second edition, we will add a 
few omissions which a casual search has revealed. In the Latin we 
fait to find ‘* Qualis artifex pereo!” ‘* Collige, virgo, rosas,” ** Non 
olet,” ‘* Mihi sit propositum,” ‘*Gens ratione ferox,” ‘* Caudinae 
furcae.” Under Matthew Arnold we miss: ‘‘ He put his finger on the 
place,” ‘The pageant of a bleeding heart,” ‘‘ We forget because we 
must,” ‘* Tasks in hours of imsight willed’; and Mr. R. Hutton’s pet 
quotation, “ In his cool halls, &c.” Some of Mrs. Poyser’s sayings 
are household words, and George Eliot deserves a larger space than a 
fashionable lady novelist who shall be nameless. Mr. Pinero and 
Mr. H. A. Jones may deserve a niche, but J. K. Stephen, A. G. 
Godley, E. E. Bowen, and the author of ‘t The Heathen Passee ” have 
at least equal claims. Among educational quotations, we miss Huxley's 
**ladder” and his ‘* Brand your own herrings,” and Robert Lowe’s 
** Educate your masters,” 


The Health of the School Child. By W. LESLIE MACKENZIE, M.A., 
M.D. (2s. 6d. Methuen.) 

This is a collection of three papers read before sccieties interested 
in the education of children, with two statements concerning school 
doctors in Germany—at Wiesbaden and Nuremberg—and two notes 
on the revaccination of school children (Germany) and on the plan 
of a German elementary school respectively. Dr. Mackenzie is a 
medical member of the Local Government Board for Scotland: he 
writes readily and agreeably, and, we need scarcely add, he is well 
informed on the subject of health of the school child ; so that all he 
has to say is well worthy of the careful consideration of teachers. 
But, if we may be allowed to choose, we much prefer his paper on 
medical examination and supervision which he lately read before the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh. It touches—briefly, but clearly—on 
nearly every question which has to do with the maintenance of health 
at school from the instruction of the teacher to school seats. We re- 
commend the book to all who have to do with our Local Education 
Committees. 


Heines Poems. Selected and Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 

by CaRL EpcGar EGcGartr. (2s. 6d. Ginn.) 

A scholarly edition, which furnishes the student with all the bio- 
graphical and bibliographical information he needs for a study of 
Heine’s poetry. Our only quarrel with the editor is that he shows a 
lack of sympathy with his author. Take, for instance, what to us seems 
one of the most perfect of the lyrics, the ‘*‘ Berg Idylle,” where Heine 
tells the little maiden on his knee that he is a Knight of the Holy 
Ghost. Here is the note :—‘“‘ [ts polemical nature, at least in the last 
seven stanzas, would be totally unintelligible to such a simple untutored 
child of Nature as represented in the first part. By Hesliger Geist 


i 


Heine means the sum total of human minds as collectively equivalent 
to the divine mind, &c. We would prescribe for Herr Eggert a course 
of ‘Alice in Wonderland.’ One other instance of this lack of 
appreciation must suffice: ‘‘ Heine was deficient in love for humanity, 
as Goethe correctly saw, and as the cynical nature of his wit 
demonstrates.” How hard it is to kill a scandal when it is once set 
going! It was not Goethe, but Count Platen, who brought this railing 
accusation ; and, as to cynicism, Aristophanes and Swift must stand at 
the same bar as Heine. 


Clive’s New Shilling Arithmetic. Edited by W. BRIGGS, 
LL.D., M.A., &c. (Is.) 
A well arranged and clearly printed little book. It contains examples 
of all the rules from’ numeration and notation to stocks and shares, and 
has also a set of examination papers. 


MacDougall s Health Reader. (6d. net.) 
An excellent, well printed pamphlet, containing all that is generally 
thought necessary on such subjects as the home, the person, eating 
and drinking, and illness. 


With a 


By J. G. HAGMANN, Ph.D. 
Williams 


(2s. 6d. net. 


Reformin Primary Education, 
Preface by LEON De Lnos, M.A. 
& Norgate.) 

Dr. Ifagmann was for three years or so resident in this country, and 
then, on his return to Switzerland, wrote this little book. He is a 
professor at the Canton School of St. Gall; and his words have been 
translated--and well translated—by his colleague the Professor of 
English. It is not a very strenuous book; but its points are well put, 
and no one will find anything to disagree with. Mr. Leon Delbos, 
late of H.M.S. “ Britannia,” writes a kindly preface introducing the 
book. 


Documents illustrating Elizabethan Poetry. By LAURIE MAGNUS, 
M.A. (2s. 6d. Routledge.) 

Mr. Laurie Magnus has here reprinted, from Prof. Arber’s texts, the 
discourse on the art of poetry by Sidney, with extracts from those by 
Puttenham and Webbe ; and has prefixed a good and serviceable 
introduction and a few notes are added. Sidney’s ‘* Apology for Poetry ™ 
is well worth possessing in this form with its few notes, brief but to 
the point, and shows clearly how far superior he was to his contem- 
poraries both in subject-matter and in language. 


“The Children’s Heroes.” — Abraham Lincoln. By Mary A. 
HAMILTON, With eight Coloured Pictures. (1s. 6d. net. Jack.) 
Miss Hamilton has shown great judgment in picking out the chief 

features in the life of Abraham Lincoln, and in fitting them into a very 
interesting narrative. It is simply and well told, as the story of such a 
hero’s life should be ; and it gains by its simplicity. The volumes of 
this series are making their mark. Though quite unpretentious, they 
are well handled, and do not forget that they are intended mainly for 
children. They are well and clearly printed, and the pictures are for the 
most part in excellent keeping with the letterpress. 


A MASTER OF METHOD. 
A COMEDY IN TWO ACTS. 


Dramatis Personae. 


IERBART SCHULER, Professor of Pedagcgy at the University 


of Utopolis. ae 
REV. JOHANNES SYNTANIS, Head Master of Oldenville Gram- 


mar School. 

DAVID JONES, Student in Professor's class and afterwards 
Form Master in Oldenville Grammar School. 

Josian P. Witton, First Parent, an American commercial 
traveller. \ 

PATRICK O'GARAGE, Second Parent, a cab proprietor. 

Mrs. SPINACH, Third Parent, a greengrocer, all three resid- 
ing in Oldenville. 

A CHKEKFUL-LOOKING MAN, Secretary of the P.A.A.M.M.A. 

STUDENTS, PARENTS, SCHOOLBOYS, and ATTENDANTS. 


SCENE.—Utopolis; afterwards at Oldenville. 


ACT 1. 

SCENE i—A College Class-room in the University of 
Utopolis. 

STUDENTS seated. PROF. SCHULER, on rostrum, lecturing. 


ProF. S. The mind of the pupil must be in vital contact 
with the mind of the instructor. Evenfacts cannot be im- 
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parted unless the pupil's mind is in a state of active receptivity. 
The process once started in the mind of the recipient learner 
must be kept going; and this responsive activity between the 
minds of the teacher and the taught is best produced by the 
Socratic method—popularly so-called. But the method does 
not imply that all the questions are to be asked by the teacher 
and all the answers to be given by the pupils. Discipline 
may, according to such a method. be more difficult to maintain, 
but the teacher who cannot maintain order, even with such a 
method, has vet to learn his business. The pupil. then, 


must be allowed, encouraged, indeed, to interrogate his 
master 
MR. JONES. Would you allow, Sir ? 


PROF. S. (testily). Don’t interrupt! 

MR. JONES. I wished to interrogate (laughter). 

PROF. S. (flustered). Really, Sir, you are impertinent. 

Mk. JONES. I only wished 

PROF. S. (angrily). Hold vour tongue, Sir! 

Mk. JONES. Very well, Sir! 

PROF. S. Don't retort, Sir! = 

MR. JONES. Right you are, Sir! 

PROF. S. Don't answer me—)just hold your tongue, Sir! 

(MR. JONES subsides and PROF. S. resumes his lecture). 

PROF. S. As I was about to say when I was somewhat 
unnecessarily interrupted—by the way, Mr. Jones, speak to 
me at the close of the lecture—interrogation is not enough. 
Statements, voluntary remarks on the part of the pupil. if 
pertinent (looking severely at MR. JONES), should be en- 
couraged. Our aim ought to be not to get the pupil to think 
in a particular way, but to think freely and spontaneously— 
©“ Hear, hear” from the back bench. PROF. S. an- 
grily adjusts his pince-nez and glares in the direction 
of the interrupter, but resumes without taking further 
notice). Hence (smiling) our teachers should possess an 
“imagination all compact” with that “of the madman, the 
lover, and the poet,’ and when they lose it then away with 
them to the—museums (laughter) and the—Universities ! 
(Loud cheers and laughter, amid which PROF. S. leaves 
the rostrum.) 


SCENE ii.— The Professors Retiring-room. 
MR. JONES and PROF. SCHULER. 


PROF. S. Really, Mr. Jones, I must request you to be a 
little more circumspect in your conduct; and (remembering 
his peroration), you know, jokes are permitted only to the 
professors ! 

MR. JONES. Professor, I was simply going to ask you a 
question in good faith. I thought you wished to encourage 
interrogation. 

PROF. S. (hastily). Yes, yes! But, you know, Mr. Jones, 
a lecture isn’t quite the same as a school lesson. I was 
referring to lessons to children; and, you know (with forced 
humour), you and I are no longer children. 

MR. JONES. But, Sir, neither was Socrates nor were his 
disciples. 

PROF. S. (flattered with the indirect compliment). Well, 
once I am as wise and good as Socrates and you as apt and 
patient as—h’m—h’m—Polemarchus, then it will be different. 
(Pause, both wondering if Polemarchus was apt and 
patient.) But, you know, seriously, I allow questions on 
Fridays, Mr. Jones, and, had you contained your soul in 
patience, vou could have asked me then. (Abruptly.) What 
was your question ? 

Mr. JONES. If you would not encourage voluntary remarks 
as well as questions ? 

PROF. S. Of course! Didn't I say so? Had you only 
waited. ... Cultivate restraint, Mr. Jones, and you'll find all 
your difficulties solved. Which thing is an allegory. But why 
did you persist in retorting when I wished you to be silent ? 

Mk. JONES. Politeness, Sir, and force of habit! 

Pror. S. Well! well! no offence. Perhaps I ain a bit 
hasty don’t you know? Good morning, Jones! 

MR. JONES. Good morning, Sir! 


ACT Il. 


SCENE i.—The Grammar School of Oldenvtlle. 
Master's Room. 

Head Master the Rv. JOHANNES SYNTANXIS, a stiff 
and starched cleric of the old school, seated 
behind his desk on the left. Parent MR. JOSIAH 
P. WILTON seated to the right, facing Head 
Master. In background a large book-case filled 
with books mostly of a dingy brown hue. No 
other properties except a mahogany framed 
print of Dr. Busby hanging above the fireplace 
on the mght. 

JosiaH P. WILTON. I tell vou, Sir, he’s not a gentleman. 

H.M. I have always found him so. But what did he say? 

J. P.W. He said in the History lesson that the English did 
not like the Americans. 

H.M. Well, that may be true in certain cases. 

J. P.W. But is it discreet—when there is an American boy 
in the class? And one day a boy said: “ Josiah’s father is an 
Amurrican,” and a second, “and his mother is a Canadian,” 
and a third, ©“ then he's a cross-breed!” 

H.M. I don't believe that anything of the sort occurred. 
It is impossible ! 

J. P.W. I tell you, Sir, it did. 

H.M. What! that those boys spoke thus to one another in 
the presence of their master ? 

J.P.W. Yes! 

H.M. And what did Mr. Jones do? 

J. P. W. Nothing, simply nothing ! 

H.M. I fear there is some perversion of fact. 

J.P. W. My boy does not tell lies. - 

H.M. Perhaps not; but children unconsciously pervert. 

J. P.W. Well. you have my complaint, and, if you wont 
take it (rising), I go to the Governors. 

H.M. (rising and speaking with dignity). Your threat is 
uncalled for, Mr. Wilton. I may not hastily assume that any 
member of my staff isin the wrong. But Twill certainly inquire 
into your complaint, and, if I find it to be justified, I will 
guarantee you will not have occasion to repeat it—if your 
story is true. 

J. P.W. It is true; and I will tell you more 

H.M. (amazed). What! 

J. P.W. He told Josiah the other day. in presence of the 
class: “Your father wears American boots and carries a 
bag made of American cloth. I know it by the smell as I 
pass him in the morning.” Now I consider this a piece of 
blank impertinence, Sir! What in the name of the Stars and 
Stripes and the Falls of Niagara has le got to do with my boots 
or my bag ? 

H.M. Are you sure ? 

J. P.W. Sartin sure! 

H.M. Well, excuse me. 
to this! 


The Head 


Good-day, Mr. Wilton, I will see 
(Exit JOSIAH P. WILTON. 


SCENE 1.—The same. 

Head Master, the REV. JOHANNES SYNTAXIS and 
Form Master, MR. JONES, a fresh modern look- 
mg, clean shaven young man, whose finger-tips 
are stained with cigarettes, seated opposite to 
each other. 

H.M. Now, I have told vou of what Mr. Wilton complains. 
What have you to say. Mr. Jones? 

MR. JONES. You surely don't imagine. Sir, that the com- 
plaint is justified. 

H.M. (strfly). It is not what I imagine that matters, but 
what Mr. Wilton savs. 

MR. JONES (boldly). But I don’t think that such an absurd 
complaint should have ever been listened to at all. 

H.M. You must not reverse the positions: I am the judge; 
you are the accused person. 

MR. JONES (with temper). And after all that I have done 
for the Schogl this is the treatment E get—" Taken to task like 
a bondsman”; all 

H.M. (drily). “ Checked like a bondsman,” Mr. Jones; but 
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no theatricals, please. Unless you are prepared to meet this 
complaint in a proper manner you had better withdraw. 

Mr. JONES. Well, I beg pardon, Sir. I confess I’m too 
ready to let mvself go; but it’s the utter absurdity of the 
charge ... Charge! Good heavens! (H.M. holds up a 
warning finger.) The whole thing is a cock-and-bull story ! 

H.M. Gaupatiently). Well! well! if so, show us how.... 
Did you say that the English did not like the Americans ? 

MR. JONES. I did. 

H.M. Was that prudent, seeing that you had an American 
boy in your class ? 

MR. JONES. I did know I had an American boy in my class; 
but the American boy heard me say the English were fools for 
their pains, though I am not so sure of that now ! 

H.M. But is it not better to avoid such topics in a class ? 

MR. JONES. How then am I to arouse the interest of the boys ? 

H.M. Amuscment is not the end of education. 

Mr. JONES. Why, Anatole France says: “On n’apprend 
qu'en s'amusant. L’art d'enseigner n'est que l'art d’éveiller la 
curiosité des jeunes ames pour la satisfaire ensuite... .” 

H.M. Yes, and Quintillan—perhaps a greater authority than 
vour Anatole—says: *“ Docti rationem artis intelligunt, indocti 
voluptatem.” But we wander from the subject, Mr. Jones. 
... Well (pleased that he has capped MR. JONES), I suppose 
Mr. Wilton has been too ready to listen to stories. But what 
about the conversation that took place in class regarding the 
parents of this boy? One pupil, I understand, informed you 
that Josiah’s father was an American; another that his 
mother was a Canadian; and a third—*“ horresco referens ”— 
exclaimed: “Then Josiah must be a cross-breed!” Surely, 
if this is correctly reported, you must admit that this state of 
affairs is highly improper. 

Mr. JONES. Well, Sir, I don’t think vou understand my 
methods. 

H.M. I can't say I appreciate the results. 

Mr. JONES. I admit that there is a presumption of im- 
propriety in the story as it has been told to you apart from 
the context. But to understand or appreciate a result one 
has to witness the process; and, had you, Sir, or Mr. Josiah 
P. (bitterly) Wilton been present, you would have seen little 
or no impropriety in the incident, bar the last impertinent 
remark, for which the speaker was severely reprimanded both 
in class and afterwards in private. 

H.M. Explain. 

MR. JONES. We were discussing the War of American 
Independence. I told the storv of George Washington— 
evidently no relation of this young Wilton brat 

H.M. (apart). “ Difficile est satiram non dicere.” 

MR. JONES. One boy remarked: “Sir, Josiah is an Amer- 
ican.” “Quite right,” I said. “ But his mother is a Cana- 
dian,” said a second. “Yes,” I answered. “but the lesson 
happens to be “and. before | could finish, a third boy 
made the impertinent observation complained of. 

H.M. But do you allow the class to talk to you in this way 
when you are teaching ? 

Mk. JONES. Certainly, Sir. It is the proper method. We 
ought, says Prof. Schuler, not only to encourage the children 
to ask questions, but to volunteer information so long as it is 
pertinent. It may sometimes diverge into impertinence, but 
not often, especially if the pupils have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to enlightened methods of teaching (H.M. winces) ; and 
(more contpasstonately) 1 assure vou, Sir, the class was 
pleased and the discipline good. 

H.M. (ambiguously), XaXera rà xadka—What is good is 
dificult, Mr. Jones. (Knock at the door) Come in! (Enter 
a horsey-looking man with a whip in his hand. H.M., 
surprised, regards the whip a little apprehensively.) Well. 
what’s this? (Looking at whip. rather than at the visitor.) 

VISITOR. Just this, Sir. I'm Mr. O’Garage, Cab Pro- 
pretor and Postinaster, Hackney Lane Wayitng down a 
business card), and I want to know if you have a teacher 
called Jones in this 'ere School. 

H.M. (precisely). Mr. Jones is one of my staff. 
is. What do you want with him ? 

MR. O'GARAGE. I want to tell him 


There he 
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H.M. Had you not better put down that whip first of all ? 

Mr. O'G. No; I may require it. 

H.M. How now, fellow? No impudence! 

Mr. O’G. Impudence be hanged! PI lick the pair of you 
if need be! (H.M. moves towards the bell.) Look here, 
your Riverence, don’t be alarumed. All I want to know is 
this: What has Mr. Jones got to do with what I has for 
breakfast? Perhaps you think I’m a ravin’ lunatic. But I 
ain’t. What has Mr. Jones, I say, got to do with what I had 
for breakfast yesterday ? 

H.M. How? I don't understand. 

Mr. O’G. No more do I. You see it’s Mr. Jones is the 
lunatic; so he is! | 

Mr. Jones. I certainly asked your boy what he had for 
breakfast; but I did not care a brass farthing what he really 
had—bacon. fish balls, eggs, porridge, Quaker oats, grape 
nuts—it’s all one to me! (Turning to H.M., who stands 
bewildered.) We were talking French, and I had to say 
something and he had to say something, and we both had 
to speak about things the most obvious and the most in- 
teresting. He said * porridge ” ; but it would have been all the 
same to me if he had said “ Irish stew ”! 

H.M. (nervously apart). “Satura lanx"’—satire again t 
(Aloud.) Yes, ves, don't get excited. (Turning to Mr. 
O’GARAGE.) You see, my good man, your boy is learning 
French according to the Direct Method. 

Mr. O'G. I knows nothin’ about Direct Methodists: Pm a 
Independent. But what the Dickens has porridge got to do. 
with French ? 

H.M. (jocosely). Ask Mr. Jones. I like neither the one nor 
the other! 

Mr. O'G. (paying no heed). Howiver, I have just to say 
this: that Mr. Jones and the lot of you had better mind your 
own business. 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 
many lies as he likes. 

Mr. O’G. Oh, that’s the morals o’ the School! So! I 
thought as much. Well we'll see what the Guv'nors has to, 
sav to this. (Goes out banging the door.) 

Mr. JONES (apart). Tell lies! Well, he’s on the Com- 
mercial side anyhow ! 

H.M. (very much flustered). By the way, I was just about 
to say when that beast came in, best to let these people 
have their say; and I can imagine, Mr. Jones, Olos ó marnp. 
rows ó vios (“like father like son “)—ó ds rather—I was just 
about to say that Mr. Wilton said that vou remarked to. 
Josiah: “ Your father wears American leather boots: 1 know 
by the smell as I pass him in the evening.” Now he is 
offended at the word * smel.” Seeing he is in the Chicago. 
tinned meat trade—the pig!—I mean the Allantopoles—I begin 
to understand your methods, Mr. Jones; but, after all, what 
(getting thoroughly excited) in Heaven’s name have vou to- 
do with Mr. Wilton’s boots ? 

Mr. JONES. I said no such thing! Josiah said tome: My 
father wears Amurrican boots; and I said: “ So I see when I 
pass hiin in the morning.” The word “smell” was used in quite 
another connexion, as a test for different kinds of leather, and 
it was pointed out that American cloth was not leather at all. 
But (offended) the Socratic Method and the Direct Method 
are wasted (knock) 

H.M. (once more calm), Come in. 
the shop-keeping class). Well, Ma'am ? 

Woman. Mr. Jones ? 

H.M. Mehercule! What's he done now ? 

Woman. My name, begging vour pardon, is not May 
Harkley. but Mrs. Spinach—saving vour presence, and as for 
* done ’’—he told my boy to describe a greengrocer’s shop! 

H.M. (apart). Oi avrot mepi avT@y Tois avrois ra atra—the 
drudgery of the pedagogue—the same persons saving the 
same things to the same persons about the same things. 

Mr. JONES (to H.M.). Well. it was the Direct Method. I 
asked the bov, who is very slow, to describe what he knew 
best. One bov suggested “a vreengrecer’s shop.” and I 
adopted the suggestion. Where’s the harm? (H.M. smiles 
pity ingly.) 
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Your boy in future mav tell as 


(Enter a woman of 
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Mrs. SPINACH. Harm! 1I—I/—keep a greengrocer's shop! 
You—you—impudent fellow ! 

Mr. JONES. And what harm's in that, I should like to 
know? Do you think I’m paid to make your boy a snob? 
I teach an Amurrican’s tale-bearing brat, a cabby’s horse- 
headed dunce, a greengrocer’s 

H.M. Mr. Jones! Mr. Jones! don’t be abusive ! 

(Mr. JONES, greatly excited, rushes to the door; opens 
it. A number of people seen crowding in the 
lobby waiting to interview the HEAD MASTER. 
JONES rushes past them and disappears.) 

SCENE iii.—Flight of steps at entrance door of same 
School. MR. JONES standing on middle 
flight of steps, umbrella in one hand, a 
hand-bag in the other. 

Mr. JONES. May the plague of the house of Pelops 
alight on Mr. O’Garage! May he be tinned, sold, and 
eaten by Mr. Josiah P. Wilton and Mrs. Spinach without the 
garnish of parsley or other wholesome herbs; and may all the 
fathers and mothers, papas and mamas, with their offspring 
unto the third and fourth generations ; may all the Professors 
of Pedagogy with their offspring also, their lectures, and their 
books; may all Ministers of Education, their Secretaries, 
Directors, and Inspectors, with their offspring likewise, their 
codes, reports, circulars, and memoranda; may all head 
masters and governors of schools, all editors of educational 
journals and their contributors—be consigned to the eternal 
oblivion of Josiah P. Wilton’s tin cans and the nothingness of 
Mrs. Spinach’s small potatoes ! 

(Enter down steps from the background CHEERFUL- 
LOOKING MAN, who lays a hand on MR. JONES’S 
shoulder.) 

CH.-L.M. Mr. Jones? 

Mr. JONES. Yes? 

CuH.-L.M. I have just heard your anathemas and say 
“ Amen!” (MR. JONES looks interested.) I am the Secre- 
tary of the P.P.A.M.M.A.—Potting of Parents and Manual 
Manuring Association—heuristic Froebelism, you see, co- 
education of parents and children. The directorate comprises 
(reading) :—Miss Masonic Lodge, Lady Margarine Butter- 
mere, Miss Cooee Cushat, W. H. Gells, “ Gamma,” Professor 
Chollins, Sir Lolliper Hodge, Sir Brighton Crown, Mr. Strong- 
itharm, and Mr. Obee. We want some one as Principal of our 
new Training College and editor of our new journal, the Paed- 
incubator. Professor Schuler says you are our man. Will 
you accept ? 

Mr. JONES. What’s the screw ? 

Cu.-L.M. Tomahawk everybody and everything ! Salary —— 

Mr. JONES. Don’t mention it. Delighted! (They shake 
hands ecffusively, as HEAD MASTER appears on topmost 
step, hair dishevelled, necktie awry, surrounded by crowd 
of gesticulating parents. H.M. points wildly in the 
direction of MR. JONES, who is marching off the Stage arm 
in arm with the CHEERFUL-LOOKING MAN.) 

CURTAIN. 


GERMAN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION.—On February 2 the London 
Branch of the General German Language Association celebrated its 
eighth anniversary at the Holborn Viaduct Hotel. The President, 
Prof. Aloys Weiss, stated that the roll of membership had increased 
during the year from 595 to 617, about half the members being English 
either by birth or naturalization. He then delivered a highly appreciated 
lecture on ‘‘ Anglo-German Relations in Science and History.” The 
English, he maintained, were at least as genuine offsprings of the 
Germanic race as the Germans themselves. Both nations were branches 
of the same Teutonic stock, which, in the course of centuries, had 
changed less in this country than in Germany. To support his asser- 
tions he not only referred to the fact that 60 per cent., or more, of the 
words used by Shakespeare were of Saxon origin, but also to the 
craniological researches of Retzius, Huxley, and Virchow. Other 
criteria—namely, colour of the skin and texture of the hair—practically 
yielded the same result. Hence the English and the Germans were 
nearer relatives than any two other of the chief European nations. Dr. 
Weiss finally gave a summary of the historical relations in which peace 
had never been disturbed between the two sister nations, and expressed 
the hope that Carlyle’s well known ideal of Anglo-German brotherhood 
might be realized. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


OS February 26, just as we were going to press, 

Mr. McKenna introduced his first Bill—‘‘a small 
measure to remove one particular evil which is offensive to 
the consciences of a large number of our 
fellow-citizens.” It is as we anticipated, 
and gives effect to the West Riding judg- 
ment before it was reversed by the House of Lords, with 
this important addition, that the teacher cannot be mulcted 
of his salary. Dissenters can hardly refuse to accept a half 
loaf when assured that it is only an instalment, and Church- 
men can hardly protest when the concession that the Bill 
makes to Nonconformists was spontaneously suggested by 
the more moderate leaders of their own party. 


The Passive 
Resisters’ Bill. 


But this Bill, though it may remove one grievance, 
cannot be considered as a solution of all difficulties. 


If it becomes law, the managers of a voluntary school will | 


be responsible for a contribution towards 
salaries, roughly supposed to be an equi- 
valent to the time spent on teaching the 
tenets of the body to which the school belongs. To give 
this teaching it will be necessary to find teachers in full 
sympathy with the doctrines of the Church in question. 
For no one seriously puts forward the proposal that the 
instruction in religion should be given by a visitor, untrained 
and unaccustomed to handle classes. Tests for teachers 
will be no less rigorous under this Bill. Indeed it passes 
the wit of man to finda scheme that will combine voluntary 
schools under the management, or partial management, of a 
religious sect with the complete abolition of all inquiry into 
the religious beliefs held by the teacher. Slowly the 
voluntary schools are being handed over to the Local 
Authorities ; but so slowly that the problem will remain for 
many years. Meanwhile the demand that all public 
elementary schools should be under the entire control of the 
public grows steadily in volume. A possible alternative, and 
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one which has not been discussed, would be to appoint a 
body of peripatetic teachers solely to teach religion. One 
such teacher might visit each school twice a week. The 
religious influence of the regular staff need be none the 
less effective if the teaching of dogma were put into. other 
hands. 


SECOND Bill, also introduced by Mr. McKenna, 
deals largely with the well-being of the child, and has 
a better claim to the heading “ Education.” It incorporates . 
Medical a private Bill on which we commented. 
Inspection. last month, and we need hardly repeat.. 
that the clauses which increase the powers - 
of the Local Authority in the direction of spending money 
to ensure the physical health of the children and authorize 
expenditure on games either during term-time or in the 
holidays have our full approval. Much is done already in 
the former direction. The Report of the London Educa- 
tion Committee shows not only how much can be done and 
has been done, but. also indicates a growing feeling on the 
part of Education Committees that education includes the 
proper care of the body. Tentative efforts have been made 
to establish vacation schools, mostly through private bene- 
ficence and wholly on private initiative. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s work in this direction is about to bear fruit ; for we 
are sure that, whatever else in the Bill may be opposed,. 
these clauses will be supported from all sides of the House. 
We are now convinced that, if children are to become useful. 
and happy citizens, it is of equal importance to the State. 
to ensure, as far as possible, healthy conditions of life 
when the parents seem unable or unwilling to accept this 
obligation. Again, we are beginning to feel that respons- 
ibility cannot end with the school term. If local circum- 
stances demand it, vacation schools must be established. 


[5 addition to the clauses dealing with medical inspection 
_ and vacation schools, this Bill has many administrative 
clauses, concerning the raising of loans and the purchase of 
sites. The proposals are in the direction. 
of simplifying existing procedure, and do 
not raise points of principle. One clause, 
however, has an important bearing on the future of second- 
ary education. It is proposed to abolish the limit of 2d. 
for the rate for higher education. When the hmit was 
imposed it was felt that this was only a precautionary 
measure, to protect the rate-payer and check extravagance 
until the new Authorities had got to work and had found 
out their needs. No one imagined that it could last, any 
more than Mr. W. E. Forster’s famous estimate of 3d. as 
the normal rate for elementary education. When the new 
Education Authorities set to work they found the whisky 
money already ear-marked and they had laid upon them . 
the duty of providing for the education and training of in- 
tending teachers in elementary schools. The performance 
of this duty has taken the bulk of the 2d. rate. If secondary 
education is to receive the financial aid that it needs, the 
2d. limit must be abolished and the rate-payer must be 
slowly accustomed to invest a larger amount annually in 
the rising generation. He may not live to reap the interest 
of his investment, but he may feel assured that the nation 
will. As the Latin grammar taught us, the husbandman 
plants trees whose fruit he will never eat himself. 


The 
2d. Limit. 


T Bill to which we have already referred [its proper 
title is The Education (Administrative Provisions) 
Bill] also deals with the Teachers’ Register. The proposal 
pars is to remove the compulsion to maintain 

bar aren a Register enacted by the Board of Edu- 

cation Act of 1899, but at the same time 
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to establish by Order in Council a Council representative 
of the teaching profession who shall frame and keep a 
Teachers’ Register. The hopeless plan of two columns is to 
be abolished, and all names are to appear in one column in 
alphabetical: order. These proposals carry out the agree- 
ment arrived at between the representatives of primary 
and secondary teachers which were embodied in Lord 
Monkswell’s amendment. They are likewise in accordance 
with the suggestion made in the last report of the Registra- 
tion Council, to which we referred last month. It is only a 
professional body that can determine the delicate problem 
of professional status, and we have no fear as to the ability 
of such a body to deal with the question, if only they are 
given a free hand. Unfortunately it is possible for a single 
pragmatical meddler to wreck a concordat which has been 
attained after long and painful negotiations, and we hear 
rumours of an amendment seeking to define the qualifica- 
tions for the Register, and, unless this intervention is nipped 
in the bud, the chance of a settlement is ruined. 


THE discussion on the Education Vote brought out 

several points of interest. Sir William Anson led off 
with an attack upon the Board in reference to the socialist 
Sunday schools that are held in some 
Council school buildings in London. The 
reply to this was simple: however much 
the facts might be regretted, Sir William himself was 
aware of the power possessed by the Board in this 
matter. The school buildings are under the control of 
the London Education Committee, and whether they 
are to stand empty on Sundays or be let out to the first 
responsible hirer is for that Committee to decide. As 
every one admits the necessity of religious education, it may 
perhaps follow some day that the Committee will apply for 
powers to run Sunday schools of its own. The anti- 
democratic spirit of the Board was severely assailed by Mr. 
Pickersgill. Especially in reference to the report on higher 
elementary schools he accused the Board of a want of 
sympathy with the desire to place higher education within 
the reach of children of poor parents. He pointed out 
that a third of the pupils in the secondary schools recognized 
by the Board were too young to be included in the Board’s 
organized course of instruction. These young pupils were 
in reality receiving elementary education in schools classed 
as secondary and supported by public grants. Such a 
distinction was merely social, and the children were really 
receiving an elementary education under socially exclusive 
conditions. On this point Mr. McKenna’s reply was all 
that the most ardent democrat could wish. 


The 
Education Vote. 


be arnt oe at Marlow early in the month, Mr. McKenna 

stoutly defended the permanent staff at Whitehall 
from the attacks that had been made on it. He affirmed that 
the responsible chiefs were most ready to do 


e their duty in advising him in accordance 
with the known policy of the present 
Government. But in the course of the discussion on the 


Education Vote he admitted that the so-called scholarship 
ladder had not been quite a success in the past. For the 
future, however, he intended, so far as his powers and in- 
fluence extended, to place within the grasp of poor children 
of ability as good an education as was open to the children 
of the richest. This is good news. There has always been 
an uneasy feeling, which some papers have not hesitated to 
voice loudly, that the Board was concerned to bolster up 
socially exclusive schools, and to allow lowness of fee to be 
some excuse for inefficiency. A great change is coming 
over public feeling in this respect. We want all secondary 
schools to be the very best that can be supplied, no matter 


what is the social condition of the scholars attending them. 
Children of rich parents can pay fees that will meet the cost 
of first-rate teaching. For children whose parents cannot 
afford this the State must step in and bear the cost, pro- 
vided always that the scholars are deemed worthy, 
intellectually and morally, of the expenditure. Mr. 
McKenna expressed surprise that children had been ex- 
cluded on social grounds from schools subsidized by the 
State, and promised regulations to check such acts of 
oppression for the future. 


“THE constitution of the new Department for Education 


in Wales came in for some criticism in the course of 
the discussion. 


Department for 
Wales. 


It was not perhaps possible to make out a 
very strong case for the two chief officials 
appointed. There were no Welshmen in 
the Board of Education offices: hence the 
need for going outside. Mr. McKenna wanted a Welshman, 
and Mr. Owen Edwards was a Welshman. Speaking of 
Mr. Edwards and of Mr. Davies, Mr. McKenna said “ their 
being Welshmen was their qualification.” But a moment 
before he spoke of Mr. Edwards’s “great services to educa- 
tion and of his ardent desire to improve the education of 
his country. It was for that reason alone that Mr. Edwards 
had been appointed.” We also learn that ‘‘ Mr. Davies was 
known to several members of the Government, to a large 
circle in Liverpool, and throughout Wales as a most capable 
administrator.” We are quite willing to believe that a new 
policy demands new men, and we have no reason to suppose 
that the Chief Inspector and the Chief Secretary for Wales 
will not be quite equal to their positions and administer the 
Act in a spirit of fairness. But, on the other hand, it is a 
snub to a Department of State to assume that it contains no 
persons of equal competence as Inspectors and adminis- 
trators. If this policy of appointing men froin the outside 
is continued—and we have already several instances of it— 
it will become more difficult to attract capable men into 
work where the prizes are reserved for those who have not 
borne the heat and burden of the day. 


He sneer of the classical scholar against utilitarian and 

bread-and-butter studies can produce little effect, 
because it is based upon a profound misconception. Time 
was when Latin and, later, Greek. were 
studies of practical ‘utility. Hence the 
eagerness with which the literature in those 
two languages was devoured. It is the persistence in the 
teaching of classics by methods that have become formal and 
antiquated that has brought criticism upon the older public 
schools and Universities. Some progress, of course, there 
has been: no institution can be wholly uninfluenced by 
the spirit of the times. But the progress has been slow, 
and in some cases unwilling. So far as concerns intel- 
lect at least, the new Universities and the new municipal 
schools can give points to Eton and to Oxford. Eton and 
its fellow-schools of similar rank do not propose to come 
upon either the rates or the taxes : they will continue to be 
influenced and modernized by the gradual growth of public 
opinion. But the older Universities are not quite secure 
financially ; or, at any rate, they have not funds sufficient for 
the work they feel to be imperative. The Duke of Devon- 
shire makes an eloquent appeal on behalf of Cambridge ; 
Sir Norman Lockyer asserts, and quite rightly, that public 
money should be spent freely on Universities. But public 
grants imply some measure of public control. It would be 
fatal to put the Universities into the leading strings of official 
administration: at the same time, it seems clear that any 
corporation, after a lapse of time, needs a mild revolution to 
stir it into new life and energy. Perhaps, if a Royal Com- 


Practical 
Studies. 
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Mission were appointed, its first finding would be that a 
University should be governed by its resident members. 


THe Workmen’s Compensation Act is full of difficulties 

and of doubtful clauses. There will certainly be a 
large number of test cases tried in the Law Courts before 
the onus of responsibility is finally settled. 


EO An fik But it seems quite clear that teachers 
Teachers. drawing a salary of less than £250 per 

_ annum are entitled to the advantages of 

the Act. This is not to bring teachers down to the level 


of domestic servants, as one of our contemporaries laments ; 
for in this connexion the term “workman ” includes every 
one who works for another and receives less than a certain 
return in money or in kind. The conditions are that the 
injury should take place during the course of employment, 
and should arise out of the employment. If a teacher had 
an accident on the playing field while sharing in organized 
games as part of the duties attaching to the post, it seems 
clear that claim for compensation would be upheld ; but a 
nervous breakdown owing to excessive strain in unhealthy 
conditions would not be an “accident.” To catch an in- 
fectious disease and to be away from school with added 
expenses of doctors and the like would not entitle the 
sufferer to compensation. That is to say, the Act applies 
to accidents and not to general conditions of health. There 
will perhaps be a few cases where teachers may be able to 
benefit from the Act, and it may, therefore, be worth the 
while of head masters, governing bodies, and Education 
Authorities to insure; but teachers require a sick-pay fund 
in addition. 


E hesitate to incur the wrath of a number of head 
mistresses, and yet we are inclined to be heretical 
on the subject of afternoon school. The Association of 
Afternoon Head Mistresses have presented tothe Board 
School. a powerful memorandum in support of 
their view that the afternoon hours should 
not be included in the formal time-table. The ordinary 
high-school hours are generally supposed to be from about 
nine to one in the morning. Working for five days a week, 
this gives a total of about eighteen hours, deducting time 
for prayers and the morning interval. With a time-table of 
eighteen hours, it is difficult, if not impossible, to give suf- 
ficient time to all the subjects that are taught, and 
the Board seem to hint at afternoon school. In our opinion, 
the custom of morning school only in the high schools 
bezan with the idea of taking a girl away as little as possible 
from the social life of the home. But there has always 
been a number of subjects clamouring for recognition. 
Some of these are put in the afternoon as voluntary sub- 
jects. In one way or another several afternoons a week 
are probably filled up for each child. Certainly the teach- 
ers are not accustomed to look upon the afternoons as free 
time. If we are correct in saying this, we feel that no very 
great change would be involved in making the afternoon 
part of the formal time-table. We are also inclined to think 
that a long morning’s work is more fatiguing than the same 
amount of work would be if part were taken in the after- 
noon. 


HE idea of a free afternoon in English schools is 

confined, so far as we know, to a comparatively small 

group of schools under the management of the companies, 

or trusts, as they are now, and to a handful 

a ees of schools on the same lines. In all 
niversal. : 

the public elementary schools there are 

both morning and afternoon sessions: no question has, we 

believe, been raised as to the comparative advantages. In all 
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the intermediate schools in Wales the hours for girls are as 
for boys. In the great boarding schools for girls the in- 
tellectual work is divided throughout the day and is not 
all pressed into the morning. In all the new municipal 
schools and county schools the same conditions prevail. 
It does not, of course, follow that because a practice is usual 
it is therefore good. But we may be justified in saying 
that, had any great harm resulted from afternoon school 
for girls, we should have heard of it from all parts of 
the country. The cry against afternoon school comes only 
from the day schools of the upper middle classes. It is 
the same class of school against which the charge of over- 
work and over-pressure has been made. It may be possible 
that what there is of truth in this charge results from trying 
to cram into a session of four or three and a half hours the 
work of a whole day. 


A NOTAER stage in the development of the University 
of London will be reached when King’s College is 


fully incorporated as an integral part of the University. At 


present it is a part of the University in so 
far as its students can enter for the Uni- 
versity examinations. An agreement has 
already been made between the Council of the College and 
the Senate of the University. To carry out this agreement 
and make full incorporation possible the sum of £125,000 
is required. Truly a small amount to raise from a wealthy 
city. And it will be raised, we are sure; for the business 
man is slowly coming to feel the need of higher education 
if England is to hold her own in the industrial struggle. The 
Engineering School at King’s College is thoroughly good, and 
perhaps this side of the work appeals especially to‘the City 
magnate. The money is necessary for several purposes. 
In the first place, the schools connected with the College 
which are not of University rank must be cast off to stand 
alone. To effect this severance they must be started free 
from debt. In the case of the King’s College School at 
Wimbledon, although the Council has already raised large 
sums, there is a debt of £37,000 for which the College is 
responsible. We wonder how many parents of boys at the 
Wimbledon school realize that, although they pay high fees, 
and probably find the education of their sons costly, yet the 
education given would be impossible were it not that large 
sums of money had been subscribed for the benefit of the 
school. l 


King’s College, 
London. 


ANY one who takes the trouble to inquire knows that 
secondary education needs financial aid from other 
sources than payments made by parents. Before the era of 
i State grants a school was successful mainly 

baer aera in proportion to the extent of its endow- 
ment. King’s College School began at a 

disadvantage in this respect. But the courage of the Council 
in incurring a debt of many thousand pounds has enabled 
the school to start at Wimbledon on the footing of a public 
school. We are sure that this position has been well main- 
tained, and that the school will not be allowed to suffer for 
want of proper financial support. The severance from the 
College is necessary to allow that institution to take its 
proper place in the University of London. Parents of past 
and present boys have already subscribed considerable sums. 
There is a good opportunity for a man to get rid of some of 
his surplus profits by wiping out the debt on this school and 
giving it a further and much-needed endowment. Besides 
the school at Wimbledon there are the Strand: School 
and the Civil Service classes that have also been carried on by 
the College. They must also be cut off and planted alone. 
On their account there need be less anxiety. The work done 
in them is the proper province of the Education Authority. 
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But for them, too, money must be raised. And the College 
itself needs a sum of £66,000 to enable it to join the Uni- 
versity of London on a proper footing. 


ORD ROSEBERY would, from many points of view, 
have made an ideal Chancellor of Oxford University. 
He possesses all the picturesque greatness implied in the 
The Oxford English peerage at its best. He is a man 
Chancellor. of influence and power: he is also a 
scholar and an effective orator. The 
reasons that prevented him from receiving a majority of 
votes were probably three: his name was not brought 
forward until late in the day; he is already Chancellor of 
the University of London—and in that capacity more 
ornamental than active ; he has shown a growing tendency 
towards retiring from public life. In our opinion, the 
second of these reasons was quite sufficient to prevent his 
election. Oxford wants a Chancellor entirely devoted to 
its interests, not one who already represents a sister 
University. The third reason must also have had great 
weight. Oxford is approaching a critical period in its 
history. The influx of Rhodes Scholars is only one small 
factor that has helped to press home the truth that the 
income of the University is not sufficient to keep pace with 
the growing demands of education. In all grades educa- 
tion gets more costly every day; in the University grade 
most of all. Something will have to be done. Opinion 
varies as to what the “something ” denotes. It is possible 
to appeal to the millionaire ; it is possible to raise the fees 
and to increase the College taxes. We are convinced that 
the final solution will be a large State subsidy. Under 
these circumstances, no better choice of Chancellor could 
‘have been made. Lord Curzon is a man of mark: he is 
also a scholar. But he is first and foremost an adminis- 
trator. He can well represent the University in its coming 
struggle with Parliament, and see that its righteous privileges 
are respected ; that it gets due financial support without 
losing its freedom and liberty. 


HE Consultative Committee has been increased in 
number from eighteen to twenty-one, and at the same 
time, if the Administrative Provisions Bill passes, the only 
- The Consultative ‘definite work assigned to it by statute— 
Committee. the framing of a Teachers’ Register—wil! 
cease. By the deaths of Mr. Humphreys- 
Owen, Sir Richard Jebb, and Sir Michael Foster it lost 
three of its ablest, if not most representative, members ; but 
‘the new nominations, if not names of such wide distinction, 
will add to its representative character. The claims of 
elementary education are recognized by the appointment of 
Miss Cleghorn and Mr. Marshall Jackman; Mr. Mans- 
: bridge, Secretary of the Workers’ Educational Association, 
. and Mr. Shackleton, the Labour Member, supply the demo- 
cratic element; Principal Reichel stands for provincial 
Universities; Mr. A. Sidgwick and Mr. J. L. Paton for the 
. public schools; and of Prof. Sadler it may be said that he 
takes all education for his province. We need hardly add 
that the last four names stand for far more than the label 
we have ventured to attach to each. It would be hard to 
suggest a better choice. After saying this it may seem 
ungracious to add that we are not yet satisfied. The ad- 
‘ministrative element on the Committee is still excessive, 
and assistant masters and mistresses are still ignored. More 
-than this, we want an Educational Council, such as was 
recommended by the Bryce Commission, not a Committee 
nominated by the Board of Education, with no powers of 
initiative and unable even to deliberate on any matter 
except at the invitation of the Board. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


ara 


THE report on public elementary school accommodation in Leicester- 
shire that the Director of Education has just sent 
Bohoo! us gives an idea of the work needed and the 
Accommodation & 
in Leicestershire. progress possible under the Act of 1902. During 
the last three years the Education Committee have 
provided 1,690 school places, 1,870 are in course of erection, and plans 
are approved for 600 more—makiny a total of 4,160. In addition, 390 
children are still in temporary schools : and transferred schools, with 
2,068 places, are now under the control of the Committee. During 
the same period voluntary-school managers have opened three new 
schools, accommodating 626 children, and have made, or are about to 
make, enlargements for a further 830 scholars. The cost to the 
Committee of the extensions that have already been approved amounts 
to over £50,000. In a prefatory memorandum Mr. Brockington 
argues that the minimum 8-feet basis and the figure of the average 
attendance are likely to be misleading. ‘* Even where the accommo- 
dation is nominally adequate on this lower basis, or yet on the higher 
basis of 10 square feet, the planning and internal arrangements of the 
school (as ill-shaped rooms, and deficient corridor and cloak-room 
space) frequently render it quite inadequate for the number of children 
habitually attending. In other words, the low official standards for 
floor space adopted in England leave little or no margin for comfortable 
working.” Again: *‘In many a school which appears to provide 
sufficient accommodation when tested by a year’s average attendance, 
efficient teaching is impossible during six months of the year, owing to 
over-crowding.” 


ACCORDINGLY the Director recommends that a liberal calculation 
should be made, in the interest of economy ; for the 
money spent is partly wasted if the conditions 
militate against good teaching. The second part of 
the report deals with the further provision that will soon become neces- 
sary, and proposals in detail are put forward for the supply of about 
three thousand more school places. The Education Committee are 
endeavouring to improve the accommodation in the less satisfactory 
buildings, and at the same time the Board of Education are evincing an 
increased unwillingness to continue grants to schools housed in unsuit- 
able premises. The report gives a ‘‘ black list” of schools under 
voluntary management which are in urgent need of improvement if the 
grants are to be continued. The result must be that more schools will 
come under the control of the Education Committee, and thus forcibly 
increase the education rate. Eight schools belonging to various re- 
ligious bodies have been transferred during the period under review. 
In five other cases the offer of the managers to provide additional or 
improved accommodation has been withdrawn ; and just as the report 
was going to press another school has been compelled ‘‘ with regret” 
to announce that funds are not forthcoming for the necessary improve- 
ments. In some cases relief sufficient for the present has been gained 
by the exclusion of infants under five years of age. Five schools have 
been either closed or recommended for closure owing to low average 
attendance. The combined attendances of the five schools amounted 
to 31 children. There are now 55 Council schovls—an increase of 22 
during the last three years—and 210 voluntary schools—a decrease of 
7 within the same period. The former have accommodation for 
10,832 scholars ; the latter for 36,931. 


Liberal Provision 
of Places. 


Two head masters of public elementary schools, who are also mem- 
bers of the Leicestershire Education Committee, 


oanad wih have made a tour of inquiry in the United States 
England. and in Canada. Their report is published, and is 


full of interesting matter. Although each State is 
to a large extent autonomous in matters educational, the writers of the 
report find a great similarity in the main facts of administration, and 
therefore generalize their impressions without reference to individual 
States. Each county, city, or township has its Board of Education. 
“ Hut we are sorry to say in most cases there is not much credit given 
to membeis of Municipal Councils or Boards of Education for honesty 
and purity of public business, especially as to appointments. The 
chief permanent official is the superintendent, who must (it is interest- 
ing to notice) have been a teacher.” The position of the officials is one 
of great authority. ‘In fact, we felt that in the States the position of 
the head teachers was usurped by the officials, the dignity of their 
position was undermined, and their individuality stifled, so as to make 
their influence very little felt. We saw cases where the principal was 
apparently reduced to the position of supervising janitor and store- 
keeper. This was not so in Canada.” On these two points we may 
feel that we do better things in England. As to the following matter 
the States can give usa lead. The minimum amount of the taxes to 
be spent on education is calculated, if we understand this part of the 
report correctly, to be equivalent to about 2s. in the £ income as we 
reckon it in England. And most Boards spend more than the minimum, 
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In three cases, of which details are given, the education tax amounted 
respectively to 21s., 30s., and 40s. per head of population. 


ONE portion of the report is of especial interest to a county such as 
Consolidation Leicestershire ; and there are many English 
Schools. counties similarly situated in the respect we are 
about to mention. In Leicestershire several schools 
have recently been closed on account of the low average attend- 
ance, and no doubt there are many more that are too small to be either 
efficient or economical. We have already referred in these columns to 
the efforts that Sir William Macdonald and others have made in 
Canada to replace a dozen inefficient rural schools by one central well 
staffed school. The success of these ‘‘ consolidation schools,” as they are 
called, and the increase in the numbers of them, both in the States 
and in Canada, have attracted the notice of Mr. W. Fellows and Mr. 
J. B. Elwell, the writers of this report. All the arguments used 
against their introduction into thinly populated districts in England 
appear to be discredited by the experience here related. They are less 
costly, even after paying for the daily transport of the children ; they 
are much more efhcient, and they are welcomed by the parents as 
eclieving the monotony of farm life and giving to the children a wider 
outlook. The two points to be especially urged against the local 
Jealousy of English hamlets, each determined to have its own school, 
are these: the country farm or cottage is the ideal place to bring up 
healthy children; the one drawback, the isolation and the want of 
education both at school and by mixing with one’s fellows, is removed 
if the children are taken daily to a good educational centre. 


THE report is so full of interesting matter that it is difficult 


Teachers and within the limits of our space in this column to 


Discipline. give an adequate review of the whole; but we 
oe must just allude to the teachers and to the dis- 
<ipline. Readers of Mr. Mosely’s report are already aware of two 


main differences on these points between English and American 
schools. Men teachers are comparatively rare. The proportion, say 
the writers of this report, is probably 13 to r. “Often in large 
mixed schools of eight grades (up to fourteen years) the whole staff 
did not include a man, even as principal, and rarely, below the high 
schools, did we tind more than one man, who invariably was prin- 
cipal, and never more than two men.” The reason is that the 
salaries are low in comparison with trade wages, and few men can 
be induced to take up teaching as a profession. “There was a 
Splendid tone amongst the women teachers, and nothing was more 
admirable than the energy, enthusiasm, and industry they showed ; 
but with big boys there seems something wanting. The older boys 
seemed too effeminate, and always ‘ goody-goody’ (while in school).”’ 
The discipline would strike with horror the pedantic English mar- 
tunet. The children sit as they please (but always at single desks) 
and talk or whisper as much as they like. The fact that American 
children do learn under these circumstances may well give pause 
to that type of English teacher who says: “I must have order 
before I can teach.” and sometimes reduces his class to a state of 
vacuous boredom before the lesson begins. 


THe General Report of the Education Committee of the Kesteven 
County Council (Lincolnshire) contains an interest- 
ing paragraph in reference to secondary éducation 
in Grantham. In addition to the ancient endowed 
Grammar School, the town possesses a technical institute, at which, 
since it was opened, there has been a day school and pupil-teacher 
centre, receiving grants from the Board of Education. Last August 
the Board intimated that new buildings must be provided if the grants 
were to be continued. A meeting has been held of representatives of 
the Town Council and of the Education Committee, at which three of 
H.M. Inspectors were present. At this meeting it was announced that 
the Board were not prepared to award grants to another secondary 
school for boys in addition to the Grammar School. As the town has 
about thirteen thousand population, this seems reasonable. Probably 
there is not room for two secondary schools for boys. The Inspectors 
advised that a municipal school for girls should be established and that 
the existing mixed day school should be closed, and the boy pupil- 
teachers sent to the Grammar School. This is interesting as a distinct 
case where the Board has interfered to prevent overlapping and waste- 
ful competition. The report gives no expression of opinion as to the 
secommendations of the Board, but simply states that the future of the 
institute is receiving careful consideration. 


Grantham 
Grammar School. 


Tue Wiltshire Education Committee continue to make further 
provision for the teaching of gardening. At the 
last meeting thirteen applications for the recognition 
of day school gardens were approved. Six of these 
gardens were offered without payment of rent. Fifteen schools had 
‘received permission to arrange for instruction in swimming. Instruction 


had been given to 378 boys and to 72 girls; gt of the former and 3 of 


Wiltshire. 


t 


the latter received certificates of proficiency. The total cost of the 
instruction was £32. §s. 4d. In reference to school gardens, the Board 
of Education report states: ‘* Practical gardening is taught as well as 
it could be taught in the elementary schools of the West Riding, 
Surrey, Essex, Oxfordshire, and Wiltshire. Indeed, so far as the 
practical operations of gardening are concerned, we have nothing to learn 
from other countries; but the Nature-study side of the gardening is not 
so well understood as in America.” A list of twenty-nine recent 
appointments in elementary schools seems to imply that there is a dif- 
ficulty in getting properly qualified teachers. Only fourteen of these are 
on the scale rate; the others are chiefly temporary monitresses or un- 
certificated teachers at very low rates. 


THE Surrey Education Committee have issued a scale of salaries for 
assistant teachers in secondary schools, the adoption 


BA of which is recommended to the governing bodies. 
Surrey. The Committee also state that, if the scale is 


adopted, they will take into consideration the 
additional cost in fixing the annual grant. The scale for male graduates 
is £130, rising by increments of £7. Ios. to a maximum of £250; for 
female graduates (or equivalent), £110, rising by £5 annually up to 
4200. These proposals do not exactly err on the side of generosity, 
and there may be schools where some members of the statt already 
receive the maximum ; but in the majority of cases the adoption of the 
scale will be warmly welcomed by the staff. Governing bodies with 
fixed incomes find it difficult to pledge themselves to a salary scale, 
unless they have the backing of an Authority having rating powers. 
A single school might be in financial difficulties if all the members of 
the staff had reached the maximum, and poverty might compel the 
dismissal of an experienced and useful teacher to make way for one begin- 
ning at the bottom of the scale. It is clear that the county must come 
to the aid of the governors. The report says : *‘ The application of 
a scale will result in increased cost of maintenance, a portion of which 
may have to be provided by the County Authority; but this consider- 
ation should not be allowed to weigh against a measure of justice to 
assistant teachers and against the gain to secondary education which 
will result from the attraction of the best teachers to the schools, by 
the provision which the scheme secures to them of adequate remunera- 
tion and a reasonable prospect of improvement.” 


THE proposal for a joint municipal and county school at Kingston- 
on-Thames has fallen through owing to one of the 
three Authorities concerned withdrawing its support. 
As a temporary measure the county has assisted the 
governors to build some additional class-rooms for use while the whole 
scheme is being reconsidered. At the instance of the University of 
London, which inspects each school in Surrey once in three years, the 
Board of Education have agreed that, as a rule, their inspection should 
not take place oftener than once in four years, and that care should be 
taken that the two inspections should not take place in the same school 
in any one year. On the recommendation of the head teachers in the 
secondary schools of the county the London University has amended 
the scheme for the Junior School Certificate. Candidates must have 
been for at least two years in a school under proper inspection, and 
must pass in one of two groups of subjects. English history, geography, 
and arithmetic are compulsory in both groups. In the one group at 
least one foreign language and mathematics or science must be taken ; 
in the other at least two out of the following :—one forcign language, 
mathematics, English literature, science. i 


Secondary 
Bchools in Surrey. 


RUSSIAN IN ENGLISH. 


USSIAN is a deeply interesting language, not only because 
it strikes the amateur as a kind of half-way house between 
the highly developed tongues of Western Europe and those of 
the remote East, but because it is a living language in approx- 
imately the same stage of growth as the classics of our schools, 
and full of suggestions as to the manner of change that the so- 
called “dead” languages must have suffered in their later de- 
velopment from the period which (owing to the extraordinary 
beauty and wealth of its literature) has been chosen as mést 
worthy of modern study. It is, besides, a happy hunting 
ground for the philologist and for those also who, bringing to 
the task not lore, but love, make of words the idle pastime of an 
empty day. 

Though it is difficult to conceive of speech more highly in- 
flected than Russian, it shows signs of that slow giving way of 
inflexion which has reached so extreme a point in the English 
of to-day. Thus the use of the personal pronoun singular is to 
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some extent optional : to admit it gives rise to no ambiguity. 
A termination, no doubt once a pronoun, is sufficient to indicate 
the person just as “am” in English would never be misunder- 
stood by the educated, the solitary instance in our idiom of the 
first person singular of the verb not being identical with the 
plural or the imperative. 

Terminal inflexions seem doomed to decay, and many are 
the abbreviated forms of words in Russian that illustrate this 
point. But we need not go so far for instances. Take the infin- 
itive ending “en” written and pronounced in German ; written 
but not fully pronounced in Dutch; the # neither written nor 
pronounced in Danish, where e is the termination of the in- 
finitive ; and completely dropped in English, one of our 
insularities consisting in the absence of any terminal indication 
of the infinitive. In respect of terminations the French do 
greatly err, many of their words being not much more than 
half pronounced. No blame to them: the Frenchman has the 
ways of a swift thinker, and his utterance must conform to the 
demands made upon it by the mercurial rapidity of his mental 
operations, - 

Does the uncivilized Bantu who augments his words almost 
invariably by means of prefixes realize the inevitable deteriora- 
tion of what follows the first effort in utterance? If so, he 
cows an enviable insight into the decay of terminations. 

These doomed inflexions—what are they ? Contracted, mutil- 
ated words, in use and favour before union with the more 
important root or stem, and, consequently, never having been 
dropped out of speech, do they not resume their original work 
and displace the half-dead termination? In Russian preposi- 
tions are in constant use with the form which once was probably 
sufficient of itself to show a certain relation, and in time we hope 
these débris will completely disappear, and with them will dis- 
appear one of the great difficulties of the Russian tongue. Here 
again we find what some of us know, and many suspect, as 
having existed in the classics even in the days of the great 
grammarians—viz., a certain freedom in the arrangement of 
words. A Russian may say “horse my” or “my horse,” “ dark 
eyes” or “eyes dark,” and we are inclined to ask whether mis- 
takes in Latin for which English boys are smitten or condemned 
to “imp.’s”” were not legitimate options to the small Romans of 
long ago. 

Russian is an extremely difficult language—more especially 
for an Englishman; and, should he attempt to work at it 
according to the traditional method of first mastering the entire 
grammar, vast must be his memory and endless his patience 
if he faint not by the way. But, if, with plenty of skilful help, 
he begins to read, using his teacher as grammar and dictionary 
and becoming gradually familiar with the manners and customs 
of the Russian in his use of words, he will learn at least to 
understand without too severe a strain ; and his reward will be 
great. 

Slavonic speech is full of surprises for the curious. Disguised 
in a mixed and perplexing alphabet and overlaid by prefixes 
and suffixes are some of our common English words—“ cheek,” 
* stool,” * stall,” and “ door,” “ goose” and “ swine,” “sad” and 
“ glad,” “rive” and “delve” ; cholod, “cold” ; korot-kie, “curt,” 
“short” ; borod, “ beard ”—words reduced to monosyllables by 
the squeezing out of the second vowel, and many more. The 
Yorkshireman who talks broad Yorkshire says: “Nesh” 
(“ tender ”)—niesh-ne, Russian, is the same word with exactly 
the same use—and when he says “Sam it oop lad,” “sam” is 
not Slavonic only, but venerable Sanskrit itself. “Talk,” 
“gob,” and “gab” are Russian, found in fa/k-ovat and gov- 
erit ; ovat and erit are verbal endings in the infinitive. 

Chteloviak (“man”) is puzzling. Strip it of the diminutive 
ak, variant of —our English ock in “hillock,” “mattock” 
(which, by the way, comes from a Russian word), and there we 
have chiel. Is that any other than the “ Chiel amang us takin’ 
notes”? It is the gypsy “chal” (“man”) (see Borrow, the 
“ Childe ” of Lord Byron, the name for little human beings of 
either sex in English. l 

The searcher after the lost tribes of Israel discovering them 
finally happy and thriving in some sunny valley of Mesopotamia 
could not feel a greater thrill of joy than did the writer on dis- 
covering in Russian the lost past of the verb “to be ”—&eet, 
“to be”; deel, “was.” How came “be” to reach our island 
safely? Why and where was eel lost on the way? Russian 
is still a language in its youth, not advanced enough to use 
“a” and “the,” or the present of “to be.” “I hungry,” “ you 


naughty ”—so speak our children of one and a half or two.. It 
has one word only for arm and hand, and one other only for 
leg and foot, and it calls a man’s chin, and a woman’s too, “ the 
underbeard.” There is no subjunctive, fortunately, and but 
three tenses in the verbs. Think what a boon it would be to 
the foreigner if, instead of “ I spoke, was speaking, did speak, 
have spoken, had spoken, used to speak,” we were content with 
“spoke,” and found it sufficient for all our purposes. Some 
Russian words provoke a smile—here is one translated, notbig, 
“small,” and #ofwas, translation of the syllables forming the 
Russian for “legend.” “An old sofwas.” How naive! 
These few words found in the perusal of some short Russian 
stories are but samples. How deeply they impress on the 
reader the oneness of European speech, and how full of sugges- 
tion and speculation is our common property in them ! l 
Most of these words have travelled here obviously by way of 
the Baltic shores and Scandinavia, but some seem to have found 
an abiding place in our island only, and one is tempted to ask 
whether among the people that migrated to and fro over the 
great plains and along the valleys of Europe any Slavic tribe of 
them wandered on and on to the utmost limit of the known 
West and left there these traces of their sojourn ? 
EMILY MALL 


JOTTINGS. 


THE League of the Empire has made arrangements for a Federal 
Conference on Education for the week beginning May 24, to be held 
in the Caxton Hall, Westminster. The programme is wide and 
varied, beginning with a scheme for Federation of the Empire in 
Education and ending with School Gardens. One sub-heading—‘*‘ The 
Kelations between Secondary and Primary Schools in the various 
Countries of the Empire”—would provide matter for a week’s dis- 
cussion. The main object of the Conference, we take it, will be to 
secure a recognition of colonial degrees and diplomas as equivalent to 
their analogues in England—a laudable endeavour, but beset with 
difficulties, as the Reports of the Registration Council show. 


THE report of the twenty-third year’s work of the Association of 
Assistant Mistresses in Public Secondary Schools states that the number 
of members now stands at 824. Most of the items have already been 
dealt with in our account of the annual general meeting. On the 
question of compulsory afternoon school a plébiscite was taken, and of 
1,674 assistant teachers only 93 voted in favour of it. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that the opposition was directed against the enforce- 
ment of afternoon lessons by the Board of Education, and need not 
imply that such lessons are in all cases deemed undesirable. Eight 
members have during the year become head mistresses. Less than 
I per cent. seems a small proportion. 


THR sixth annual report of the Carnegie Trust, dated February 26, 
states that a total of £37,288 has been distributed among the four 
Scottish Universities. The largest item is £26,188 in grants for 
building and permanent equipment. Provisional assistance in teaching 
and grants for libraries amount to £6,400, and payments towards 
teaching endowments to £4,700. The regulations for payment 
of class fees have been modified ; beneficiaries are now required to 
have passed their graduation examinations up to date before they are- 
admitted free to other classes, and a similar test is enacted in regard 
to advanced and honours courses. Further modifications as to fees are: 
being considered by the trustees in consultation with the Universities. 


THE Proceedings of the Classical Association form an interesting 
volume containing a full report of the Manchester meeting. The 
membership of the Association then stood at 1,140. A local 
correspondent has been appointed for Burma. It isa relief to turn 
from the elephantine humour of Bishop Welldon, which tickled the- 
ears of the reporters, to Prof. Conway’s delicate criticism ia ‘* An 
Unnoticed Aspect of Vergil’s Personality.” 


IN a letter for which we unfortunately cannot find space Mr. J. P. 
Dakin drives a coach and four through a rule given in ** The Public- 
School French Grammar”—written, he significantly adds, by four 
leading French teachers. It runs: ‘* An adverb can never be placed. 
in French between the subject and the verb.” He quotes dozens of 
instances to the contrary from standard authors commonly read im 
English schools—‘‘ La Canne de Jonc” and ‘* Voyage autour de ma 
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Chambre ”—and nutes ‘‘a few of the adverbs which a casual search has 
revealed placed between the subject and the finite verb” :—surtout, 
aussi, cependant, neanmoins, pourtait, déjà, autrement, én effet, au 
contraire. 


THE members of the Incorporated Gymnastic Teachers’ Institute 
give their annual display on Saturday, April 27, at 7, at the Northampton 
Institute, Clerkenwell, E.C. Lord Battersea will preside. 


“ How the President of the Publishers’ Association can write like 
he does is past one’s comprehension. ”— So writes ‘‘ John A. Stooke, 
New Missionary Home, Chifu.” To say, continues Mr. Stooke, that 
the P.A. has no desire to crush the imes Book Club is a case of 
ignoratio elenchi ; for sooner or later the T.B.C. will crush the mean and 
selfish designs of the P.A. It is a striking instance of the Times's 
magnanimous impartiality that it should welcome a correspondent who 
violates English grammar and does not know the meaning of the 
simplest term of logic. 


BuT the germ of this motley correspondence is furnished by Mr. 
Arthur A’ Beckett, who writes one day to complain that the government 
of the Society of Authors is vested in shareholders not equal a tenth of 
the members, and apologizes the next day for a slip of the pen—for 
“tenth” he should have written ‘‘tithe.” We learn from the report 
that Mr. A’ Beckett is or was Vice-Chairman of the Committee. 


THERE is a curious parallel in the School Guardian of March 16, the 
two parts of which our contemporary does not put side by side after the 
manner of Plutarch. In ‘‘ Notes of the Week ” we read that in a single 
parish, mostly composed of working people, £2,170 was raised by a 
bazaar to clear off a church debt and to meet the requirements of the 
Board of Education under the present reign of persecution of Church 
schools. In the ccrrespondence columns the vicar of another poor 
parish complains that the demand for one-fifteenth of teachers’ salaries, 
i.e., £57. 6s. 2d., is an impossible one, and only a polite way of giving 
them the happy despatch. 


SURELY Mr. Yoxall forces the note when he calculates that nearly, if 
not quite, one year in a child’s school career would be saved by 
introducing the metric system. If all the tables of weights and 
measures were enforced, this might be true, but even Inspectors have 
ceased to set sums in drachims and firkins. And, even if the decimal 
„system prevailed, children would still be forced to learn what is the 
third of a half share, and what is left of half a cake when a third of it 
has been eaten—in other words, vulgar fractions. There was more 
force in the late Dr. Gladstone’s complaint that our unphonetic spelling 
lost a year of a short life. . 


THE BisHoPp OF MANCHESTER’S circular letter on the McKenna 
Bill, reproduced in the School Guardian, is a fine example of episcopal 
swearing. ‘‘ An illegal, unjust, unconstitutional, and unnecessary fine,” 
“unjust and iniquitous requirements,” ‘‘ legislation without parallel in 
English history, and which savours rather the methods of unscrupulous 
money-lenders ”—these are a few of the Bishop’s flowers of rhetoric. 


WE are not careful to answer the Bishop. A Scotch minister walking 
down the high street of Newton Stewart one Sunday afternoon sur- 
prised some boys playing at marbles. ‘* Do ye nae ken where boys gae 
to who play at taws on the Sabbath?”—'‘‘ They gae maistly to the 
Water Alley.” ‘* Nae, nae, ye ken what I mean; they gae to Hell.” — 
“Come awa, bairns, come awa’. Here’s a bad man using swear 
words.” 


SPECULATION is busy as to who will succeed Sir William IIart- 
Dyke as Chairman of the Consultative Committee. Mr. Arthur 
Acland will without doubt be elected, if he cares to take the post; but 
if he passes the deal, Mr. Henry Hobhouse has, both by capacity and 
active work on the Committee, the foremost claim, and we hope that 
party politics will not interfere with his election. 


Mr. J. A. Coorrr, B.Sc. Lond., F.R.G.S., senior mathematical 
master in the Widnes Secondary School, has been appointed Principal 
‘of the Widnes Municipal Day Secondary and Technical School and 
Pupil-Teacher Centre. 


THE Certificat d’ Aptitude recently instituted by the Sociéte des Pro- 
fesseurs de Francais en Angleterre deserves to be better known than it 
is. Having enjoyed the privilege of assisting at the oral examination 
of candidates, we can bear witness to its searching character and the 
high standard demanded. To translate at sight into French a passage 
of English prose and poetry, and to reproduce in French the substance 
of a page of French prose, is a test before which many First Classes in 


the Mediæval and Modern Language Tripos would quail—to say nothing 

of the pedagogic test of giving an impromptu lesson before a class. 

When it is added that the jury included M. Minssen (of Harrow), M. 

Barrère (of Woolwich), and M. Barlet it will hardly be doubted that a 

pein of the Certificate is a guarantee of competence to teach 
rench. 


Messrs. G. PHILIP & SON have in preparation, and will shortly 
publish, a new reading book for schools on dietetics and the value of 
foods, entitled ‘‘ Builders of the Body,” by Eustace Miles, M.A. The 
volume will be accompanied with a comparative chart of food values 


printed in colours. 


THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN.* 


RaM it in, jam it in, 
Children’s heads are hollow ; 

Slam it in, cram it in, 
Still there’s more to follow ! 

Hygiene and History, 

Asiatic Mystery, 

Algebra, Histology, 

Latin, Etymology, 

Botany, Geometry, 

Greek, and Trigonometry. 

Ram it in, cram it in, 
Children’s heads are hollow ! 


Rap it in, tap it in, 

What are teachers paid for ? 
Clap it in, slap it in, 

What were children made for ? 
Cretan Archeology, 
Arian Philology, 
Prosody, Zoology, 
Physics, Sematology, 
Calculus, Geology, 
Volapiik, Conchology, 
Hoax it in, coax it in, 


For the field and grassy nook, 

Breezy down and rippling brook, 

Drive such wicked thoughts afar, 

Teach the children that they are 

But machines to ram it in. 

Slam it in, cram it in, . 
That their heads are hollow. 


Scold it in, mould it in, 

All that they can swallow, 
Fold it in, hold it in. 

Still there’s more to follow. 
Faces pasty, pinched and pale, 
Tell the plaintive, piteous tale, 
Tell of hours robbed from sleep, 
Robbed from meals for studies 

deep. 
All who ’twixt these millstones go 
Tell the self-same tale of woe, 
How the teacher crammed it in, 
Rammed it in, jammed it in, . 
Crunched it in, punched it in, 
Rubbed it in, clubbed it io, 


Pumped it in, stumped it in, 
Rapped it in, slapped it in, 
When their heads were hollow. 


Children’s heads are hollow ! 


Kub it in, club it in, 
All there is of learning, 

Punch it in, crunch it in ; 
(Juench their childish yearning 


TEACHERS TRAINING ASSOCIATION. — A meeting was held on 
March 9 at the Training College for Women, Wollaston Road, 
Cambridge, to form an association of all teachers engaged in the 
professional training of students preparing for a University Diploma in 
Education. Representatives were present from the following centres :— 
Cambridge University Day Training College ; Oxford Delegacy for the 
Training of Teachers; Cambridge Training College for Women ; 
Maria Grey Training College; Clapham High School; London Day 
Training College; University College of North Wales, Bangor ; 
Bedford College; St. Marys College, Paddington; Datchelor 
Training College ; Ladies’ College, Cheltenham; Catholic Training 
College, Cavendish Square. The following, though not present at the 
meeting, have expressed their approval, and have joined the Asso- 
ciation :—Prof. Lloyd Morgan (Bristol), Prof. Welton (Leeds), Miss 
C. I. Dodd (Cherwell Hall, Oxford), Prof. Green (Shefheld), Prof. 
Hughes (Birmingham), Prof. Mark Wright (Armstrong College), Prof. 
M. Mackenzie (University College, Cardiff). The chair was taken by 
Prof. Adams (London Day Training College), who was elected Pre- 
sident of the new Association. The following ofhcers were also 
elected :—Vice-Presidents— Miss Cooper (Oxford), Miss Powell (Cam- 
bridge), Mr. Keatinge (Oxford); Hon. Secretaries—Miss L. Bracken- 
bury (Training College for Women, Wollaston Road, Cambridge), 
Mr. Charles Fox (Cambridge University Day Training College). In 
addition to these officers the following were elected to the Committee :— 
Miss Morton (Bedford College, London), Prof. Adamson (King’s 
College, London}, Mr. Oscar Browning (Cambridge University Day 
Training College), Prof. Welton (Lecds University). The meeting 
discussed the constitution of the Association at some length. This 
was followed by a brief discussion of the new Teachers’ Register, 
after which the meeting adjourned. It was decided to hold the next 
meeting in London. Particulars of membership may be obtained 
from either of the secretaries. 


* These lines were sent to us in an old newspaper cutting, and we 
have no means of identifying or expressing our obligation to the paper 
and the author. 
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MINOR NOTICES. 


aarre 


Elements of Mineralogy. By F. RuTLEY. Fourteenth Edition. 
(2s. Murby.) , 

The late Prof. Rutley’s excellent little book is so well established 
that it would be superfluous to say anything about it ; but the appendix 
on the *‘ Radio-active Elements,” by Dr. Adye, which appears in this 
edition for the first time, calls for some notice. On the whole, it sums 
up our present knowledge of the subject in a readable and popular 
‘form, but here and there we find statements which require rewriting. 
For example, we find on page 234: ‘‘ The molecules of radium during 
their decomposition into those of the gas helium are also frittered 
down into heat, and, in part, are liberated as radio-activity.”’ This is, 
indeed, confusing the energy associated with matter with the matter 
itself, Another instance occurs on page 237, where the description of 
the process of fractionating the mixture of barium and radium salts is very 
obscure. On three successive pages we find ‘‘ fussed” for ‘‘ fused,” 
‘“‘parnared” for ‘‘ garnered,” and ‘‘neither” for ‘‘nether.”” We 
wonder what certain of our foremost physicists will think of their 
description on page 236 as ‘‘scientific jugglers.” 


A Practical Chemistry Notc-book for Matriculationand Army Candidates. 
| By S. E. Brown. (1s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Outline directions for performing a series of some sixty elementary 
experiments in chemistry are printed in a book of quarto size, spaces 
being left for the student to fill in the results he obtains. It isintended 
that the instructions should be supplemented by demonstrations given 
by the teacher, and hence there is no great mass of detail. Undue 
guidance of the pupil in matters of observation is carefully avoided. 
For some years the reviewer has been working out a course for juniors 
based on the same plan, and involving practically the same experiments, 
and has found it to work well. Boys who work conscientiously through 
the book, under proper guidance, will have obtained some real under- 
standing of what chemistry means. 


Poètes allemands et Poètes anglais. Par PAUL BAILLIERE, 
(3fr. 50c. Paris: Lemerre.) 

These translations are intended to furnish French readers with an 
anthology of German and English poetry, but this double debt is hard, 
if not impossible, to pay. Poems that lend themselves best to transla- 
tion are rarely the most characteristic. The Edelweiss and the Linnea 
borealis will not bear transplanting. M. Baillicre knows our language 
well, but he is not a safe guide in English literature. Coleridge 
appears as ‘*‘ Coloridge,” Micawber as ‘‘ Micawby,” Byron’s satire as 
‘Scotch Bards and English Rewiewer [séc]” ; Lord Lovelace’s 
raked-up scandal is accepted as a decision of the House of Lords ; 
Keats ‘Slacks the virile accents of our admirable André Chénier,” 
and his ‘* Hyperion” is ‘“ une aimable pièce ” ; Sir Algernon Swinburne 
is a student of Cambridge and a friend of the painter Théodore Watts ; 
Burns and Moore are bracketed as the twin brothers who at the begin- 
ning of the last century restored English poetry to simplicity and 
Nature. Viewed simply as translations the work has great merits, 
and in simple poems such as “John Gilpin” and ‘‘ The Lord of 
Burleigh” and Mr. Browning’s ‘* The Duchess’s Portrait” M. Bailliére 
has scored bull’s-eyes. If we are not satisfied with 


** Chaque maison se clot dans une paix sereine ” 
for “ Dear God, the very houses seem asleep ” ; 


“ Mais la douceur de la nature 
Rend calme ici la désespoir ” 


v a kd e . 
for ** Yet e’cn despair itself is mild, 
len as the waves and waters are” ; 


with ‘ Verse ta naive harmonie ” 


for ‘In profuse strains of unpremeditated art,” 


it is because we sigh for impossibilities. 


Highways and Byways tn Dorset. By Sit FREDERICK TREVES. 
With Illustrations by JOSErH PENNELL. (6s. Macmillan.) 

A better topographer of Dorsetshire than Sir F. Treves could 
not have been selected—a Dorset man, who has travelled far and seen 
many men and cities, and yet cherished and fostered the traditions and 
associations of his old home. Cranborne Chase and the Vale of Black- 
more, Corfe Castle and Maiden Castle, Wimborne and Sherborne are all 
described with knowledge no less than with sympathy. We only wish 
that Sir Frederick had been less chary of personal reminiscences, such 
as his confirmation of the miraculous fall of a girl from a cliff three 
hundred and eighty feet high without permanent injury. Of the 
Dorset poet and the Dorset novelist there is frequent mention ; but of 
the Moule family, so distinguished as Churchmen and classical 
scholars, we hear nothing. It was one member of the family who 
discovered Mr. Hardy, and gave him his introduction to the world of 
letters. The reviewer may add one reminiscence of Barnes, not as a 
poet, but as a schoolmaster. Questioned as to his work at Mere and 


Dorchester, he said: “I did not trouble my bairns overmuch with 
Latin and Greek, but I took them out with me into the fields and made 
them admire the wonderful works of God.” 


Deutsche Liche: Aus den Papieren eines Fremdlings. Herausgegeben 
und mit einem Vorwort begleitet von F. MAX MÜLLER. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, and a Vocabulary, by JAMES CHAPMAN 
JOHNSTON, Teacher of German and English in the High School, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. (2s. Ginn.) 

‘* Deutsche Liebe ” has been called a prose poem, and the descrip- 
tion is well merited. It is indeed a beautiful idyl, fiiled with the 
tenderest ard most delicate sentiment; at the same time, it is tinged 
with that emotion, often found in German writers, which English 
readers are apt to call sentimentality. But the emotions described are 
not such as pupils of school age will, as a rule, have experienced ; nor 
is it desirable that they should experience such feelings even at second 
hand. The theological dissertation in chapter v. is equally unsuitable 
for class reading, though from quite another point of view. In our opinion 
the normal English schoolboy and schoolgirl would find the book 
intolerably dull, and we are content that it should be so. Max Miiller’s 
story seems to us too fine a thing for class-room work—its delicacy 
appeals only to a mind more developed than is usually to be found on 
the school benches. The style is simple and free from harshness. 
With regard to Mr. Johnston’s editing, we find ourselves in doubt as to 
his aims. The introduction gives a detailed life of Max Miiller anda 
full list of his writings. There are notes that give advanced literary 
criticism, mingled with unnecessary scraps of translation and the most 
elementary hints on grammar. A complete vocabulaty and a list of 
irregular verbs are added. The editing seems to English minds incon- 
sistent. The matter of the book is not suited for young students or for 
beginners, while the vocabulary and many of the notes indicate that the 
book is intended for pupils little advanced in the language. 


“The Gulick Hygiene Series.”—Book I. : Good Health. 
By FRANCES GULICK JewerT. (Ginn.) 

We welcome this volume as a perfect application of the principles 
that we have ventured with some insistence to lay down as to the 
teaching of hygiene in schools. Simple rules for eating, clothing, 
washing, &c., are laid down with just enough explanation to make the 
reason for each plain to a child. There is no pretence of teaching 
physiology, anatomy, or organic chemistry, and there are not in the 
whole book a dozen technical words that need explanation. The 
subject of alcohol is temperately treated, but it was a pity to make so 
much of the inconclusive experiment on dogs. A sharp child will ask 
whether Dr. Hodge has tried feeding one of two twins on cat’s meat. 
The book is pleasantly written and prettily illustrated. 


Memoirs of the Life of Colonel Hutchinson. By his Widow Lucy. 
Edited by the Rev. JULIUS HUTCHINSON, and Revised by C. H. 
FIRTH. (2s. 6d. net. Routledge.) 

Of the many recent reprints none is more acceptable than this. It is 

a happy chance that two literary ladies, in piety towards their husbands, 

should have left us companion portraits of the English country gentle- 

man as Cavalier and as Roundhead. Colonel Hutchinson played no 
such leading part in the Civil War asthe Marquis of Newcastle ; yet his 

Memoirs give us a more vivid impression of what England was like at 

that time. Nottingham, of which he was Governor, lay on the border- 

land between the Royalist and the Parliamentary districts. Lucy 

Hutchinson’s work was first published in 1806, and has reappeared in 

many forms since then. In 1885 ıt was re-edited and supplemented by 

Mr. Firth, and it need hardly be said that his wide knowledge and 

absolute fairness were a valuable corrective to the occasional mistakes 

and the natural bias of the author. His has since been 74e edition of 
the Memoirs, and it is now placed within everybody’s reach. He 
vindicates Mrs. Hutchinson against some of the charges of misrepre- 
sentation brought against her; atthe same time he shows that she has 
sometimes claimed more for her husband than can be admitted, and has 
softened off the blemishes on his career. ‘*‘No more abject expression 
of penitence, no more humble and dishonouring petition for life could 
be uttered than Col. Hutchinson’s letter to the Speaker ” in 1660; and, 
though his wife makes herself wholly responsible for this letter, which 
was in her handwriting, another petition, six weeks later, seems to 
prove that he was a party to it. Both letters are given in the Appendix. 


Heroes of the European Nations, By A. R. Hore MONCRIBFF. 
(1s. 6d. Blackie.) 

The use of the ordinary school text-books in English history produces 
one inevitable, if regrettable, result. Pupils are given a view of 
English history that is exaggerated and out of perspective. This 
defect may be remedied by the study of Mr. Moncriefi's book, which 
presents a brief account of the main events in European history from 
the days of Agamemnon to the times of the Duke of Wellington. The 
narrative is continuous, and is not a portrait gallery of heroes, each in 
his separate frame. But, although we praise the conception of the 
book and allow its practical utility, in that it gives in small compass a 
complete and readable account of the development of Europe from the 
earliest to the present times, we do not feel-that the writer has carried 
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out his task very happily. In some places the style is so simplified, in 
order to bring the matter within the comprehension of young readers, 
that one is almost conscious of a child’s disregard of grammar. In 
other places the condensation necessary to bring several facts into the 
limits of a single sentence results in awkward phrases that arrest the 
reader's attention without illuminating his mind. These faults are, no 
doubt, partly inherent in the plan of the book and are not important 
enough to prevent the enjoyment of the narrative. 


A Century s Progress in Astronomy. By Hector MACPHERSON, Jun. 
(6s. net. Blackwood.) 

The present volume originated, the preface tells us, in a desire to 
present in a small compass a record of the marvellous progress in 
astronomy during the past hundred years. We begin accordingly with 
Herschel, the pioneer and discoverer. An interesting biographical 
account is given, in addition to the relation of his astronomical work 
which is based largely upon the larger volume of Miss Clerke, to whom 
Mr. MacPherson makes frequent reference. The rest of the book is 
divided into chapters dealing cach with a definite portion of astronomical 
research, e.g., the Sun, Meteors, Stellar Distribution, Celestial Evolu- 
tion, and mentioning in each case the workers and discoverers in that 
particular field. The book is necessarily compressed in some parts, but 
it is much more than a biographical dictionary. The whole is woven 
into a continuous narrative, showing how one investigation has followed 
and built upon another, and how errors have been discovered and un- 
tenable hypotheses abandoned, and producing abundant evidence in 
support of the claim that the past hundred years has been a period of 
marvellous progress in our knowledge of the heavens. The book is 
written in a pleasant style, with knowledge and enthusiasm, and con- 
tains a useful index. 


Rudolph Eucken’s Philosophy of Life. By W. R. Boyce GIBSON, 
ao in Philosophy at the University of London. (A. & C. 
lack.) 

This is a series of lectures delivered originally at Westfield College, 
and now published at the cost of the Hibbert Trustees. The aim of 
the book is to make better known to English readers Prof. Eucken 
and his philosophical work. Rudolph Eucken is now Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Jena. His principal works are ‘* The 
Unity of the Spiritual Life,” ‘The Struggle for a Concrete Spiritual 
Existence,” and ‘* The Truth of Religion.” Mr. Gibson is an avowed 
admirer of the Professor; but the lectures are not merely an adulatory 
restatement of Eucken’s position and teaching. The disciple does not 
hesitate to assume the vole of a critic. He holds that in expounding 
the writings of his master his duty is to grasp the main principles laid 
down by the philosopher himself, and then to show how far his writings 
are true to these principles or the reverse. Prof. Eucken’s philosophy 
is described as involving anti-intellectualism and anti-naturalism. He 
preaches the new idealism. This, thinks Mr. Gibson, should be the 
rallying point for all idealistic effort. Prof. Eucken is not an old man, 
and may yet give to the world his magnum opus which, in Mr. Gibson’s 
opinions, is to present to this generation the true view of life. The 
lectures deal with Prof. Eucken’s views on the relation of philosophy 
to history, his arguments against naturalism, his insistence on the im- 
portance of the negative movement in philosophy, and his position 
towards idealism. His philosophy is described as a religious idealism. 
“We might have described it,” continues Mr. Gibson, ‘‘ still more 
specifically as a Christian idealism. Eucken’s philosophy is essentially 
a Christian philosophy of life; a restatement and development in 
philosophical form of the religious teaching of Jesus.” The lectures 
are interesting and may serve as a counterblast to MacTavart’s 
“‘ Religious Dogmas.” 


Greek Morality in relation to Institutions. By W. H. S. Jongs. 
(5s. net. Blackie & Son.) 

Mr. Jones, who besides preparing school books, has published a 
study of the ‘‘ Moral Standpoint of Euripides,” now examines the 
question of Greek morality in general. Ile rightly holds that, whilst 
some idea of the average moral level may be got from treatises on 
philosophy, the indications that they contain must be supplemented out 
of non-philosophic literature, albeit that literature is a guide to be 
followed with some caution. The divisions of his subject are morality 
and religion, morality in society, morality in the family, and private 
morality ; a final chapter sums up the characteristics of Greek morality. 
To each chapter are appended notes setting forth the Greek passages 
or modern works relied on. The text may be viewed as a conspectus 
of the matter of the notes, or the notes as witnesses to the truth of the 
text. In most cases this method of writing, in which the sentences 
are closed with a number that sends the reader off to a note, hasa 
jerky effect ; but Mr. Jones’s book is not unpleasant to read. If his 
style affects no graces, it is marred by few blemishes. We remark, 
however, that ‘‘ priggish” is not the aptest of epithets for the 
« Hippolytus” of Euripides ; and to say of Xenocrates that he ‘‘does not 
appear to have specialized in biology ” (the italics are ours) is to use 
English common in schools, but rare, we think, in—let us say—epic 
poetry. With regard to the substance of the author’s work, it has 
made a favourable impression on us. But we must take exception to 
the statement (page 129) that ‘‘ education had caused greater value to 


be attached to the spiritual side of man, even to the occasional dis- 
paragement of the cultivation of the body.” Euripides, fragment 282, 
is irrelevant. We know nothing of any Greek education that dis 
paraged the cultivation of the body, which was, indeed, essential to the 
making of the soldier and citizen. The Greek love of beauty must 
have kept physical exercises in their place even when the Platonic 
theory was forgotten, that gymnastic was required as a psychological 
discipline no less than for the training of the body. It is not clear to 
us what limits Mr. Jones imposed on his researches. Perhaps it is 
through not knowing them that we have felt occasionally as we read a 
certain incompleteness. Thus we are told, again on the authority of a 
fragment of Euripides, that the Greeks considered a man who believed 
a slave’s word to be a fool. It might have been added that the testi- 
mony of slaves was held valid in a court of law only if it had been given 
under torture. This leads us to say that the Attic orators might have 
been drawn on more largely. Isocrates or Lysias would have shown, 
for example, the vice of gambling prevalent among the young men of 
Athens; and the former might have convinced Mr. Jones that there 
was a time when Greek sons ill-treated their parents. Again, as to 
the assenting of the father toa certain practice (page 120), it would have 
been wise to set against the evidence of the ‘‘ Symposium ” ascribed to 
Xenophon a certain passage in the ‘‘ Birds” of Aristophanes. But, 
since our author frankly informs us that his book is ‘‘ only a sketch, 
not a treatise,” we must not demand too much from it. To the three 
tragedians he gives full moral indexes, if we may allow ourselves the 
term ; and he has other such indexes in reserve or preparation. We 
congratulate Mr. Jones, who is an assistant master in the Perse School 
at Cambridge, on the employment that he has found for his leisure. 
It must be delightful to himself, and his sane, careful, and scholarly 
work will serve to promote those classical studies that he clearly loves. 


A History of Classical Scholarship. By J. E. SANDYS. (10s. 6d. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) i 
In a time remarkably short for a learned work Dr. Sandys’s book 
has reached a second edition. As the first was reviewed in our 
columns, we must be content now to notice briefly the changes made. 
Illustrations, text, and notes have been carefully revised, and almost 
all the references printed in the text of the first edition have been trans- 
ferred to the notes of the second. A few of the illustrations are either 
added or put in the place of old. Both reviews of the original book 
and recent literature on the various topics handled in it have been 
taken into account. The total amount of new matter is about twenty- 
eight pages. We still feel that a broader treatment of certain points 
would have increased the value of the History, which occasionally sinks 
to the level of a catalogue. Nevertheless, it is a storehouse of good 
learning, and we are pleased to hear that a second volume, bringing the 
history of scholarship down to the present day, is already in the press. 


Technical Electricity. By H. T. DAVIDGE and R. W. HUTCHINSON. 
(4s. 6d. Clive.) 

There are many persons engaged in electrical industries having but 
little knowledge of the main principles which underlie their daily 
occupation who are yet anxious to remedy this deficiency. The aim of 
the authors has been to supply a text-book which will put the subject 
before suclt students in a manner sound scientifically, though not too 
academic in tone. In the ordinary text-book of electricity there are 
many matters, interesting in themselves, which may well be omitted 
from a course intended for technical students, and it is by excluding 
these and including much which is commonly omitted that Messrs. 
Davidge and Hutchinson have succeeded so well. Itmay be mentioned 
that candidates for the Preliminary Examination in Electric Lighting 
and Power of the City and Guilds ot London, as well as those taking 
the Ordinary Grade, will find this book covers the greater part of their 
respective syllabuses. Students taking Stage II. in the Board of 
Education Examination in Electricity will also find the book very useful. 


Rugby Memoir of Archbishop Temple. By F. E. KITCHENER. 
(1s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

We are grateful to the publishers for abstracting this section of the 
composite Life, and thousands of schoolmasters to whom 36s. was a 
prohibitive price will welcome the offer. Mr. How in his ‘‘ Six Great 
Schoolmasters”” writes: ‘‘ Great head master though he was, Dr. 
Temple was even greater as archbishop.” This is not our opinion. The 
man who preached ‘‘active toleration,” who refused to retract or 
apologize for his share.in ‘“ Essays and Reviews ” even at the bidding of 
an archbishop, the author of ‘‘ National Education” in ‘‘ Oxford 
Essays,” seems to us greater than the bishop who withdrew his 
essay in 1869 and supported the Education Bill of 1902—a Bill which 
violated all the principles that he had laid down when an Inspector of 
Schools. This, however, is a side issue, and, take him all in all, there 
can be little question that of Mr. How’s six head masters the 
greatest was Temple. 


Select Epigrams from the Greek Anthology, Edited by J. W. MACKAIL. 
(2s. net. Longmans.) 

This is the Greek text of Prof. Mackail’s larger work, now in its 

second edition. We doubt whether it will be much used in the upper 

forms of schools, as the editor hopes ; but it will-be found on thejshelves 
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and in the pockets of Greek scholars who have long desired an edition 
of the ‘* Anthology ” reasonable in size and price. 


** Oxford Higher French Series.”—(1) Racine et Shakespeare. By D. 
STENDHAL. Edited by LEON DELBOs. (3s. net.) (2) Hernani. 
By Victor HuGo. Edited by C. KEMSHEAD. (2s. net.) 
(Clarendon Press.) 

(1) Stendhal’s virtues as a novelist have been as much appreciated 
in France as in England, and English critics have rivalled Balzac in 
their effusive laudation. As a critic he is hardly known; and we are 
free to confess that we read ‘‘ Racine et Shakespeare” for the first time 
in this edition. In M. Delbos it has found a highly competent editor, 
and we are impressed by the infinity of pains he must have taken to 
discover the endless allusions to obscure playwrights, plays, and actors. 
We are far from saying that this is labour lost—an editor who will not 
take this trouble is not worth his salt—but we may express the hope 
that no teacher or examiner will expect of pupils a mastery of these 
details. Much of Beyle’s criticism is mere learned lumber ; yet, as the 
Uhlan of romanticism he is still worth reading, and his merits and 
defects are judiciously set forth in the editor’s introduction. We 
should like, if space permitted, to break a lance with M. Delbos on 
French and English versification (page 187). One curious piece of 
information we have gleaned from the notes. ‘‘Trilby ” was a play 
of C. Nodier, and thence doubtless Mr. Du Maurier took the name of 
his heroine. On looking up the play we find the second title is ‘‘ Le 
Lutrin d’Argail.”’ 

(2) ‘* Hernani,” if not a great play, is an epoch-making play, and as 
such deserves to be included in the series. It has been edited ad 
nauseam, and there is nothing striking or original in the new edition. 
The introduction begins with the drame liturgique, and we pass to the 
Aristotelian unities—from the Creation to the Deluge. When we reach 
the play itself the characters are well analysed, but its creative 
weakness is not pointed out—‘‘ Qu’est-ce que Hernani ?—Un bandit 

lein @honneur.” The notes are cumbered with etymologies. What 
is the good of repeating the exploded derivations of Aasard? Some- 
times the notes are crude. ‘‘ Enjambement invariably spoils the rhythm of 
the verse.” A hard saying from an editor who trumpets ‘‘ Hernani ” as 
the death-blow to classicalism. And surely the rime of //s and fis, 
which occurs in the same couplet, called for a note. The renderings 
are correct, but prosaic. ‘‘ All is quiet, the torches have disippeared, 
the music has ceased,” is a feeble paraphrase of ‘‘Tout s’est éteint, 
flambeaux et musique de féte.” 


The Child in Art. By MARGARET BOYD CARPENTER. 
(6s. Methuen.) 

The author has selected examples from the art of all nations and 
times. The result is a readable and interesting book in which am 
attempt is made to show at the same time the changing fashions in art. 
The fifty-one illustrations are representative, and they are very welb 
reproduced. The contention that there is an absence of the child in 
classical art must not be taken too literally ; for there are numerous 
instances to the contrary, especially in the pathetic Greek s¢e/ae or 
tombstones, and in paintings on vases. And one with a knowledge of 
the art of Praxiteles and the humanistic school of Greek sculpture may 
doubt the author’s conclusion that Greek art is without a soul. There 
are other statements with regard to Andrea del Sarto and Botticellis 
children that will not be generally accepted. However, the author has 
the courage ot her convictions, and she has produced a well illustrated 
book that will be read with acceptance. 


School Hygiene and the Laws of Health. A Text-book for Teachers 
and Students in Training. By CHARLES PORTER, M.D., B.Sc., 
M.R.C.P. Illustrated. (3s. 6d. Longmans. ) 

The book is divided into two parts. The first, which deals witb 

‘The School Child,” follows fairly closely the examination syllabus of 

the Sanitary Institute ; and the second part, ‘‘ The School Building,” is 

based on the regulations of the Board of Education concerning school 
construction. It also deals with sanitation, ventilation, and like sub- 
jects which could not very well find a place elsewhere in the book. 

Dr. Porter is one of the medical officers of health for Leeds, and 

has lectured on School Hygiene at the Training College at Sheffield. 

His book is well and carefully prepared, and is up to date in every 

respect. Teachers and students will find it exceedingly helpful. It is 

profusely illustrated with plates and diagrams, and is furnished with a 

full index. The Professor of Ophthalmology at Sheffield has given the 

author much assistance in the chapter on Eyesight. Altogether, Dr. 

Porter has deserved well of all who are interested in the welfare of 

school children. 


Elementary Physics, Practical and Theoretical. 
By J. N. Brown. (2s. Blackie.) 
This provides a course of experimental work in physics, combined 
with an account of the theoretical matter necessary for the proper 
understanding of the exercises. Newton's laws of motion, densities, 
simple hydrostatics, elementary heat, and the pendulum furnish the 
(Continued on page 252.) 
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MESSRS. BELL'S NEW BOOKS, 


A NEW GERMAN COURSE ON MODERN LINES. 


BELL’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. 


By L. B. T. CHAFFEY, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton. 


The author, who has had considerable experience of modern methods of modern language teaching both on the Continent and 
in English public schools, has endeavoured in this book to provide fairly rapid instruction for pupils who have already done some 
French, and possibly Latin. The fifteen lessons which occupy the main portion of the book are printed in Roman type, to render 
the early work more easy. These are followed by a number of short stories, printed in Gothic type (with ‘‘ questionnaires,” &c.), 
and by a few German songs with music. After these come a summary of Grammar, a List of Words to learn, and a Vocabulary. 
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Post 8vo, 6s. net. 


| THE FOREIGN DEBT OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By T. G. TUCKER Litt.D. (Camb.), Hon.Litt.D. (Dublin), Professor of Classical Philology in the University of Melbourne. 


_ _ "e" This volume is intended to assist the ordinary student in realizing the interdependence of literatures, and the special 
influences, both classical and medizval, which have contributed to the formation of English Literature. 


“He shows what our authors have gained from the classical and modern literatures; and, while we do not agree with all his observations, 
we recognize a scholarly mind and a generally sound judgment. His pages are as readable as they are educative, and we can only wish that 
more books of the kind had the same high qualities.’ — Evening Standard. 


In Three Parts. Paper covers, 6d. each; or, in cloth, 8d. each. 


THE YORK POETRY BOOKS. | 


" The selections are certainly of the best, and, although they include most or all of the good old favourites, there are some fresh and new ` 
extracts most admirably chosen. . . . A book that teachers in all grades of schools will find exceptionally useful in the teaching of English, 
and as an introduction to the study of English poetry.” — Teacher. 


NEW MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


Written on Modern Lines to meet the Requirements of the various Examining Bodies. 


NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By CHARLES PENDLEBURY, 
M.A. Third Edition. With or without Answers, 4s. 6d.; or in 


A FIRST ALGEBRA. By W. M. BAKER, M.A., and A. A. 
BOURNE, M.A. Small crown 8vo, 192 pages, 1s. 6d.; or with 


Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each; Key to Part II., 8s. 6d. net. 


NEW SCHOOL EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. Extracted 
from the above. With or without Answers, 3s.; or in Two Parts, 
without Answers, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 

‘* The new sections on graphs, mensuration, and logarithms add considerably 
to the value of the book, which in this form is unrivalled.” —-A ¢henau me. 

A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. By C. PENDLEBURY, M.A. ıs. 6d.; 
or with Answers, 2s. (The Answers separately, 6d. net.) 


A new Arithmetic for the Lower and Middle Forms. Written 
on modern lines with free employment of Graphs, &c. It is 
especially suited to the requirements of the various Elementary 
Examinations. 


EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. With some Notes on Method. 
By C. O. TUCKEY, M.A. With or without Answers, 3s. 


JUNIOR PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. By W. J. STAINER, 
B.A. Complete, 3s.; or with Answers, 3s. 6d. Orin Two Parts: 
Part I. (consisting chiefly of Arithmetic and Algebra), 2s., or with 
Answers, 2s. 6d. Part II. (Geometry and Mensuration), 1s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By W. M. BAKER, M.A., and 
A. A. BOURNE, M.A. Revised Edition. 4s. 6d. Also in Two 
Parts: Part I., 2s. 6d.; or with Answers, 3s. Part II., with or 
without Answers, 2s. 6d. Complete Key, ros. net; or in Two 
Parts, 5s. net each. 

EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. Fxtracted from the above. With 
or without Answers, 3s. Or in Two Parts: Part I., 1s. 6d.; or 
with Answers, 2s.; Part II., with or without Answers, 2s. 


** Messrs. Baker and Bourne's excellent Algebra must give satisfaction wher- 
ever used." — Nature. 


Answers, 2S. 
“ An excellent first book."—Zducational Times. 


EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By C. O. TUCKEY, M.A. Fifth 
Edition. With or without Answers, 3s. Supplementary Ex- 
amples (paper covers), 6d. | 


t‘ The selection of examples and the order of the chapters undoubtedly place 
the book far in advance of any at present existing." — Guardian. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By W. M. BAKER, M.A., and 
A. A. BOURNE, M.A. Complete Fifth Edition, Revised, 4s. 6d. 
Also in Parts. Books I.-III., Seventh Edition, Revised, 2s. 6d. 
Books I.-IV., Fourth Edition, 3s. 

Messrs. Baker and Bourne’s Geometry is now used in nearly 
2,000 Schools and Colleges all over the world. 


A FIRST GEOMETRY. By W. M. BAKER, M.A., and A. A. 
BOURNE, M.A. ts. 6d.; or, with Answers, 2s. 


A FIRST YEAR'S COURSE IN GEOMETRY AND PHYSICS. 
By ERNEST YOUNG, M.A. ıs. 6d.; Answers, 6d. 


ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. A new Elementary Treatise on 
Analytical Conic Sections. By W. M. BAKER, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
6s.; or Part 1. (containing the Straight Line and the Circle), 2s. 6d. 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. By W. G. 
BORCHARDT, M.A., and the Rev. A. D. PERROTT, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
Also in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. Complete Key, ros. net; or, in 
Two Parts, 5s. net each. 


“ The work is admirable for form use — it is, indeed, the best book on the 
subject at present in ths market."— Guardian, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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greater part of the material dealt with. Some previous knowledge of 
physics is, of course, assumed, since the work is designed for third- 
year students in science schools. The experiments are well devised, 
and the instructions are for the most part accurate.and clear. 
statement on page 88 that a cryohydrate is a chemical compound surely 
needs modification. The definition of specific heat on page 95 scarcely 
brings out the fact that it isa ratio. Exercise 6, on page 98, is likely 
to mislead a student, for the temperature of a flame cannot be obtained 
by the method described ; and in the next experiment the variation with 
dilution of the specific heat of sulphuric acid is not impressed upon the 
worker. 


An Alphabetical Encyclopedia of Ancient History and Geography. 
By Dr. EMIL REICH. (3s. 6d. net. Sonnenschein. ) 


A dictionary would be a more appropriate title, as the notices rarely | 


extend to more than a dozen words. The general reader will not find 
the sort of information he looks for. Thus, on page 1: 
on the Hellespont; revolted from Athens 411 B.c.” There is no 
mention of Hero and Leander, and these names, as well as Sestos, are 
not given elsewhere. So under Gyges and Polycrates we miss the 
respective rings, and on the last page there is no Zoilus. The book 
is well got up, but dear. 


**McDougall’s Geographical Readers.” — Our Own and other Lands : 


England and Wales. (1s. 3d.) 

This book is extremely well supplied with pictures, many of them in 
colour. It has a little about everything geographical, but is mainly 
concerned with the topography and scenery of England and Wales. 
The letterpress is simply and well written, but is divided into short 
numbered paragraphs, which detracts from the interest of the pages. 
But, on the whole, the volume is an attractive one. 


Official Chemical Appointments. Compiled by R. B. PILCHER. 
(The Institute of Chemistry. 2s. net.) 

The Council of the Institute of (Chemistry have issued this list of 
** Official Chemical Appointments,” which also includes those appoint- 
ments, not pure chemical, in which chemical knowledge and skill are 
required, as in agriculture, metallurgy, and assaying. In it we find 
‘the names and qualifications of those who hold appointments under 
the various Departments of State, professorial and teaching appoint- 
‘ments in colleges in Great Britain and Ireland ; appointments in India, 
‘Canada, Australia, and the colonies and protectorates ; and also a list 
of public analysts. No such information has hitherto been available 
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| heads of game, 


| the same subject, use the infinitive if possible. 
| gue, sans gue... 
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in a collected form; and the Institute of Chemistry is to be con- 
gratulated upon having produced this useful book of reference. 


First German Grammar. By JACQUES COQUELIN. (2s. 6d. net. 
Walter Scott.) 

M. Coquelin designs ‘‘an educational bridge between the two 
antagonistic systems “depending upon methods of translation and con- 
versation.” He seems tous to exaggerate the antagonism, but it is 
sufficient to record that this first volume is at best a flying buttress 
built on the zerra firma of grammar. The lessons carry us to the end 
of the regular verbs. Each consists of vocabulary, conversation 
(German to be turned into English), and exercise. The grammar is 
interspersed. Thus, on page 2, eight ways of forming the plurals of 
German nouns are given—‘* the remainder we shall see later on.” We 
greatly prefer the old orthodox way of declensions and conjugations in 
tabular form. 


Second French Grammar. By JacQuES COQUELIN. (2s. 6d. net. 
Walter Scott.) 

This is a grammar interspersed with passages for translation and 
exercises founded on them. The French extracts are interesting and 
well chosen. The English is unidiomatic—‘‘ to bring home a few 
” & ending the joke in an unkind manner.” Some of 
the rules might be better expressed—‘* Wherever the two verbs have 
It is possible with 207 
. Before an infinitive change gue into de, except 
with pour and sans.” A boy’s brain will reel. 


Realms of Gold. Selected from the works of JOHN KEATs. 
(3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

There are not half a dozen English poets who could stand the test of 
being served up as daily food ; but Keats is of the number. The com- 
piler has done his work well, drawing on the letters as well as the 
poetry, and so dividing the long poems that each extract is complete in 
itself. And we can make a shrewd guess at the anonymous compiler. 


It is not Mr. Sidney Colvin ; for he is mentioned in the preface: it 
must be ——. 
“ Jack’s Commercial Series.” —Business is Business: a First Com- 


mercial Reader. 
(8d.) 
This is a thoroughly practical little book, and deals with the 
various sides of a business life in a simple and intelligible manner. We 
hope it will be continued and be as successful as it promises to be. 


By JAMEs Lamps, F.E.1LS., F.S.A. Illustrated. 


W.C. 
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University of Cambridge. 
Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 
THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, London. 


“LE MAITRE PHONETIQUE,” 


The Organ of the Inter national Phonetic Association (President: Prof. 
W. VIETOR ; Secre : Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, Eng ish, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Snueciational 
System of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or 2s. 10d. 


Apply FONETIK, Bour-La-REINE, FRANCE 
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and by Dr. A. T. Baker, The University, Sheffield. 
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Macmillan’s List. 
FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


By W. H. 8. JONBS, M.A., Perse School, Cambridge. Globe 8vo, 18. 6d. 


*.° A First Year's Course on the Reform Method, with 
numerous Exercises, Grammatical Drili Tables, Latin 
Songs with Music, Summaries for Revision, Picture Com- 
position Lessons, Vocabularies, &c. 


EASY EXERCISES IN CONTINUOUS LATIN PROSE. 


Being a reprint of the Third Part of ‘‘ Macmillan’s Latin Course.” By 
W. E. P. PANTIN, M.A. Globe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
KEY to ‘‘ Macmillan’s Latin Course," Third Part, 4s. 6d. net. 
*.” The aim of the book is to teach the student to write simple continuous prose. _ 


FOURTH EDITION. JUST PUBLISHED. | 


ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY AND FINE ART. 


With a Critical Text and Translation of the Poetics. By 8. H. 
BUTCHER, M.P., Litt.D. Fourth Edition. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH CLASSICS._NEW VOL. 


IN MEMORIAM. By ALFRED, Lord TENNYSON. With 
Analysis and Notes by H. M. PERCIY AL. Globe 8vo, 21 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS._NEW VOL. 


EPISODES FROM SOUTHEY’S LIFE OF NELSON. 


___ Edited by ©. _H. SPENCE, M.A. Globe 8vo, limp cloth, 10d. 


IN ‘THREE PARTS. FOR SCHOOL USE. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


By JOHN RICHARD GREEN. With Mapsand Tables. In Three 
___ Parts.: Crown &vo, 3s. each. 2 eee 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By A. T. SIMMONS, B.Sc., and HUGH RICHARDSON, M.A. 
Separate Publication of Sections I.-III. Globe 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 
each; or Complete in 1 vol., 38. 6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. net. 

SECT ION I. MAPS.—Scales and Distances. —Direction. —Ordnance Maps.— 

Hachures and Contours.—Map Making.—The Earth's Surface. Land and Water. 

SECTION II. THE GLOBE.—Mathematics of the Sphere.—Latitude and 
Longitude —Sun and Shadow.—Sundials.—Longitude and Time. Latest Tele- 
grams. — Darkness and Light.—The Seasons. Summer and Winter. — Map Projection. 
SECTION III. CLIMATE.—Temperature.—Temperatures and their Repre- 
sentation.— Tbe Pressure of the Air. Its Measurement.—The Pressure of the Air. 
Results and their Representation.—Rain and Rainfall.—Moisture in the Air.— 
Frost, Snow, Ice. 
GEOGRAPHICAL TEACHER.—" We realize the great value of the book. . 

For ourselves we must gratefully acknowledge indebtedness to the authors, and 

therefore most cordially recommend the book to other teachers.” 

SCHOOL WORLD.—“ This excellent hook comes at a psychological moment.” 


A SUMMARY OF GEOGRAPHY. 
By GEORGE F. BOSWORTH, F.R.G.8. With Maps. 
Parts. Globe 8vo, sewed, 4d. each. 
Part I.—The British Isles and Europe. — 
Part II.—Asia and Africa. 
_ Part I11.—Amerioa, Australia, and Islands of the Pacific. 
EIGHTH EDITION. NOW READY. 


MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By the late Rt. Hon. HENRY FAWCETT, M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S. 
___Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR MIDDLE FORMS. 


(containing substance of Euclid Books I.-IV). By 8. BARNARD, M.A., 
and J. M. CHILD, B.A. Crown 8vo. (Immediately. 


THE BEGINNER’S SET OF MATHEMATICAL INSTRU- 


MENTS. Bow Compass, Dividers, Two Nickel Set Squares (45° and 60° 
rapea) 4 inches and 5 inches long, two edges of which show inches and 
tenths and millimetres; Nickel Protractor; double bevelled 6-inch Rule, 
showing inches and tenths and millimetres; and a Lead Pencil; (a) in 
metal pocket case, 1s. 6d. net; (4) in cardboard box, 1s. 6d. net. 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 


A Text-Book. By Professor CHARLES DE GARMO. The Studies. 
Crown 8vo, 58. net. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


Designed for use in the highest Grammar Grade and the lower High 
. School Grades. By TULEY F. HUNTINGTON, A.M. (Harvard). 
o Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


A GERMAN SCIENCE READER. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. By WILLIAM H. WAIT, Ph.D. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. i 


MACMILLAN & C0., Ltd., St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 


In Three 


Selections from Pitman’s Catalogue. 
EDUCATION AND SOCIAL LIFE. : 


By J. WILSON HARPER, D.D., Chairman of Alloa Schoo! Beard. 


“Dr. Harper has addressed himself in a judicious and enlightened spirit to 
the study of social-problems. . . . He reviews in an interesting way the aim and 
history of education ; the claims upon it of the five sciences of psychology, ethics, 
economics, political history, and religion, and urges in a liberal spirit the need of 
adapting educational methods and curricula to an ideal of social service." — Times. 

t A very thoughtful and well informed contribution to the discussion of the 
educational problems of the day. Jt is marked throughout by a lofty and 
genuinely progressive | tone. "—A berdeen Free vee Press. 
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cloth gilt, 272 pp. l 
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the interest and permanent worth of the work. It is all-embracing, and yet it 
is detailed.’ =e ’ress Review. 
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PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 


COMPOSITION. 


COMPOSITION FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. Based on Outline Es with F rercists in Þe: By C. m 
MaxweLL, B.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 138 pp. Is 


; ONE HUNDRED SHORT ESSATR IN OUTLINE. By Professor MEIKLEJOHN. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 


110 pp. . si ns Se 
A aii SPELLING BOOK. With Side Lights from History. Fourteenth Edition. By Professor MEIKLEJOHN. Grose 
vO, 152 pp. ... è 


GENERAL INFORMATION QUESTIONS. With Ansa aad Index. By A. B. COWAN: Grown 8vo, 200 pp. is. 6d. 


‘‘ This seems a useful idea—it would certainly be a godsend to an examiner setting a ‘general paper’ for boys."— Tke Times. 


ENGLISH. 
A NEW GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. With Chapter on Composition, Versification, Foraphrasing. and 


Punctuation. With Exercises and Examination Questions. Bwenty-third Edition. By Professor MFIKLEJOHN. (Crown 8vo, 284 pp 


; A SHORT GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH TONGUE. With Three Hundred and Thirty Exercises. Bightcen’) 


; Edition. By Professor MEIKLEJOHN. Crown 8vo, 176 pp. ... 
3 AN OUTLINE OF THE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Twentieth Edition. By Professor ? MEIKI. T 
ao Crown 8vo, 110 pp. ... Is. 6d. 
é A SHORT HISTORY Or THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. “Twelfth Edition. 80. pp. Crown 8vo ai oi is. 
i. MBIKLEJOHN’S POETRY BOOKS. A New Selection 
: BOOK I., 40 pp., 2a.: BOOK II., 64 pp., 3A. ; BOOK III., 64 pp., 3A.: BOOK IV., 72 pp., 4d. 
$ Be “These small books are attractive in form, and that is half the battle with small children. They are also well graduated i in difficulty. — Tke Journal oj 
a cation. 
‘ nea Comte THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With an Introduction and Notes. Edited by FRANCIS, STORE: 
; A. Crown 8vo, 177 pp. . . 
$ “There is everything in this book which a student would want for the ‘preparation for an ‘examination. ... It is the most ‘carefully prepared exhaustive 
book on the play for school use we have seen."— The Teachers’ Aid. 

GE OGRAPHY. 

i ANN 
A SCHOOL GBOGRAPHY. With special reference to Commerce and History. With Map and Diagrams. By J. M. D. 

ʻa MEIKLEJOHN, M.A., and M. J. C. Mrixcejoun, B.A. Crown 8vo, 410 pp. Fifth Bdition ( evised ) 2s. 6d. 
: ‘t This is a well- planned book, with many good features, and the promise of the title-page is sedulously fulfilled." — The Educational Times. 


A SHORT GEOGRAPHY. With the Commercial Highways of the World. Twenty-Seventh Bdition (Reyes) ee 


, Professor MEIKLE ‘JOHN. Crown 8vo, 196 pp. ee 

` ‘* Terse, practical, informative, and statistic. This shilling Geography i is exactly what a School Geography needs to be." —The Teachers Aid. 

THE COMPARATIVE ATLAS. By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S., and Edited by Professor MEIKCE JOHN, Containing 

; 64 Plates and a General Index. Pifth and New Bâition .. iy 2s. 6d. 
“ No Atlas that we know at anything like the price gives so much so well.” —The Teachers’ Monthly. 


THE BRITISH COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES: sheir Heson E and Commerce By J. M.C. MEIREEJONN, B. S 
Sixth Bdition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 96 pp. 6d 


EUROPE: its Physical and Political Geography. Page Map in Colour: By M. J C. Mi: IKLEJOHN, B. A. 96 PP. Third 
Edition (Revised)... : 


AUSTRALASIA: its Geberaphy:. Resources, Commerce, ana. Chronicle: of Discovery. Second Edition (Revised). ee 
M. J. C. Merkcejoun, B.A. Crown 8vo, 86 pp... 6d. 


rr a Geography, Commee and Resources: With Tables ol Salient Distances: ahd a Double- page Map in eae i 


M. J. C. Merkveyoun, B.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo, 96 pp. 5 ; 
THB ‘UNITED STATES: ene Geography. Resources, Commerce, and History. By M. J: C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. 
92pp Second Bdition (Revised)... 6d. 
AFRICA: its Geography, Resources, and Chronicle if Diera ap to 1897. By M. J c.  MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. Fifth 
Edition (Revised). Coa 8vo, 76 pp. he a 4d. 
TEST QUESTIONS IN GEOGRAPHY. Selected from Public Examination Pape: aianeed by. A. T. FLUX ER Is. 
THE GBOGRAPHICAL COMPANION. Being Notes on Recent Ceoerap nica) propres and Territorial Change: With 
Contents, Tables, and Index. Arranged by M. J. C. Matkvejsoun, B.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G .. net 6d. 
HISTORY. 
A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By J. M. D. MEIKLEJoHN, M.A., and M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A., sometime 
Adam de Brome Exhibitioner, Oriel College, Oxford. Fourth Bdition. Crown 8vo, 479 pp. + viii 2s. 6d. 


‘* The book is clearly written and is not too full of details. The facts are lucidly expressed, and the maps ‘and vocabulary of historical times are exceedingly 
well done."— The Educational News. 


A SHORT HIRTORT OF BNGLAND AND GREAT BRITAIN. bp.c.55 to a.D. 1890. Awon Aeee Sarion, 


Crown 8vo ... oe Is. 
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OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF BHSLAND AND GERAT PERITALI TO A.D. 1890. Seventh auon. 
Crown 8vo, 86 pp... e 


THE BUILDING OF THE BRITISH ‘EMPIRE (1497- ~1900). With Notes on oie Growth of Ceastitauaial Govern- 


ment in the Colonies, Imperial Federation, Statistical Tables, Ety MOIY of Colonial Names, Biographies of pE ii and Five Double- Page Maps in 
Colours. By ArTHUR T. FLux. Crown 8vo, 254 pp. te 5 2s. 


eae QUESTIONS IN HISTORY. Selected from Public Feaninaon Pipes Arranged by A. T. FLUX. Crown 8vo, 


80 p IS. 
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ARITHMETIC. 
A SAT ARITHMETIC. By G. A. CHRISTIAN, B.A., and A. H. BAKER, B.A. Third Bdition. Crown 8vo, 
196 p aie ae (Answers separately, 6d.) IS. 


RP It is one of the best short arithmetics ever ' produced.’ '"_The Teachers’ Monthly. 
A Complete SEEDEN will be sent post free on application. 
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(BOARD OF EDUCATION.) 
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Preliminary Certificate English Grammar. By H. M. 
HEWITT, M.A., LL.M., and GEORGE BEACH, M.A., LL.D. 2s.6d. 


English Composition. From the English Course. By 
W. H. Low, M.A., and JOHN BRIGGS, M.A. ıs. 6d. 


An Anthology of English Verse. By A. J. Wyatr, M.A., 
and S. E. GOGGIN, B.A. 2s. 


The Elements of the Duties and Rights of Citizenship. 
By W. D. Aston, B.A., LL.B. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Outlines of British History (containing a Sketch of the 
Main Landmarks of European History). By M. E. CARTER, 
Somerville College, Oxford. 2s. 6d. 


Preliminary Certificate British History. By C. S. 
FEARENSIDE, M.A. Special Periods for 1907 and 1908: (I.) 1017-1399; 


(II.) 1399-1603; (HI.) 1603-17143 (IV.) 1714-1815, (V.) 1815-1870. 
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Main Landmarks of European History. By F. N. 
DIxoN, B.A. 2s. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 
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ation. Adapted from ‘The Tutorial Arithmetic.” By R. H. 
CHOPE, B.A. 2s. 6d. 


Deakin’s Algebra. Preliminary Certificate Edition. 
With a Section on Graphs. By RUPERT DEAKIN, M.A. 3s. 


Geometry, Theoretical and Practical. Preliminary 
Certificate Edition (for Course A). By W. P. WORKMAN, M.A., 
B.Sc., and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P. 2s. 6d. ý 


Deakin’s Euclid, Books I., II., III. Preliminary Certi- 
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RUPERT DEAKIN, M.A. 2s. 6d. i 
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Examination. (GENERAL SECTION.) Edited by R. W. STEWART, 
D.Sc., and WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc. 2s. 


Elementary Science for the Preliminary Certificate 
Examination. (SECTION A: CHEMISTRY.) By H. W. BAUSOR, 
M.A. 2s. 
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THE HIGHER TRAINING OF TEACHERS 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 


A SUMMARY OF A REPORT OF A VISIT OF INQUIRY TO 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, AND THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 
CHICAGO UNIVERSITY. 


By JOHN SrrRONG, B.A., Rector of Montrose Academy. 


[5 recent years great advances have been made in the way 
of training the higher teacher in the United States, and 
of those Universities which have organized distinct Depart- 
ments of Education Columbia and Chicago are the most 
prominent. It is scarcely necessary to recapitulate the causes 
of the recognition of the necessity of such higher training. 
The aggressiveness of the normal-trained student and his 
superior teaching ability, the influence of Germany, the 
development of interest in child study, the revolt against 
traditional methods of teaching, and the criticism of school 
curricula have each been more or less contributory factors. 


Teachers College. 


Teachers College, the pioneer in this work, moved not only 
in the direction of providing training for the secondary and 
higher teacher, but also on the broad lines of promoting edu- 
cation generally. Incorporated in 1880, it began with modest 
aims—the advancement of industrial education among the 
working classes. In this it was early recognized that to 
ensure success a supply of teachers trained specially for this 
work was necessary. However competent a tradesman the 
skilled mechanic might be, it was felt that he could not raise 
the study of industrial occupations to the educational level 
which the founders of the College desired, unless he first 
acquired professional training in teaching and a modicum of 
general culture. The success of the earlier efforts led to the 
introduction of courses of training for all grades of public- 
school work (1887), and, after various interesting steps, the 
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College finally emerged, in 1898, as a real and incorporated 
part of Coluinbia University—the professional School for the 
study of Education of the University, taking rank with the 
Schools of Applied Science, Law, and Medicine. 

As such it provides (a) graduate curricula leading to the 
higher degrees of Master and Doctor, with the corresponding 
Diplomas in Teaching; (b) professional or undergraduate 
curricula leading to the Bachelor's degree and Diploma in 
Teaching; and (c) special curricula leading to a special 
Diploma in Teaching. The various requirements of these 
curricula are shown on the diagrammatic scheme of instruc- 
tion specially prepared for this article. As integral parts of 
its organization it possesses two experimental schools for 
observation and practice. Advanced students are prepared 
for University positions, for higher administrative posts in 
general, and for the management and control of academic and 
training departments ; professional training on its theoretical 
and practical side is offered for teachers of all grades of 
school work—elementary, secondary, and special. 

The courses of work are grouped in twenty-four depart- 
ments, and number about two hundred; but this number is by 
no means the limit, since students have the option of taking 
courses in any of the other faculties of Columbia University. 
While it is scarcely desirable to give even a list of the courses, 
it may be interesting to name a few. Courses in the theory 
and practice of teaching the various subjects of the secondary 
school curriculum are among the chief. We find such courses 
in English, history, geography, classics, modern languages, 
science, manual training, domestic arts, &c. Again, among 
the general educational courses, there are genetic psychology, 
experimental psychology, child study, contemporary educa- 
tional problems, social life and the school curriculum, educa- 
tional administration, secondary education, &c. The distinctive 
feature of these courses is the importance attached to the 
professional aspect apart from the purely academic aspect, 
and perhaps this is the feature above all which differentiates 
Teachers College from corresponding institutions in Great 
Britain. 

If we analyse this professional training, we find its essentials 
are the following :—(1) a general study of education from the 
point of view of principles, development, and educational 
psychology; (2) a sound academic knowledge of at least one 
subject (practically equivalent to an Honours course in a 
British University) and a knowledge of the theory and practice 
of teaching this subject; (3) a study, though less detailed, of 
at least one other subject. 

For the higher degrees and diplomas (Master's and Doctor's), 
however, the following should also be included :—(1) a wider 
range of study, giving breadth and culture; (2) a deeper 
knowledge of subject matter, especially in the Major, involving 
study in comparative and historical development, and an 
acquaintance with current literature; (3) power of investiga- 
tion and criticism, not only as regards subject matter, but also 
in respect of methods of presentation. In particular it should 
be noted that ability to teach, and a real and effective know- 
ledge of current methods of teaching, are looked upon as being 
fundamental. 


Teachers College as a Department of Education. 


The formation of a Department of Education, having the 
same academic standing as the older and more generally 
recognized departments of learning, has had ample justifica- 
tion in respect of Teachers College, and the recognition of 
education in the more progressive of American Universities 
as a legitimate and proper field of academic investigation has 
given a great impetus to the study of educational problems 
throughout the States. A number of highly trained graduates 
are engaged in the work of research and investigation within 
Columbia University, and specific information regarding many 
previously unknown or obscure points is rapidly accumulating. 
The former neglect in America and the present neglect in 
Great Britain seem extraordinary in view of the fields which 
are being opened up. Moreover, the spirit of critical inquiry 
and investigation has enlisted the sympathy and co-operation 
of a host of the more advanced teachers outside the University, 
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and important and valuable contributions to educational 
literature were never so abundant as at present. Indirectly it 
has reacted upon the rank and file; the great influx of teachers 
in recent years to the summer schools held in the Universities 
is, without doubt, attributable in a large measure to the 
interest aroused in education and its problems by the elevation 
of this subject to a position in the University scheme befitting 
its importance. 

That Teachers College has kept its position in the forefront 
of this progressive movement is due partly to the vigorous 
vitality of each of its departinents, and partly to its homo- 
geneity of aim. It speaks much for its Dean that not only has 
the spirit of progress been maintained in each department, but 
that no department is allowed to grow at the expense of 
another. The College is directed in a broad-minded and 
liberal spirit, and unity of effort and integral progress are the 
constituents of its policy. As to how progress is maintained, 
little need be said. Even as I write, a recently appointed 
Professor is on his way to this country to inquire into and 
report upon the present condition of educational administration 
here. 

The high reputation of Teachers College in the States is 
evidenced in the appointments gained by its students. Last 
year +8 important positions in Universities and colleges were 
filled by its graduates, and 135 gained first-class posts in 
secondary schools. At least 75 per cent. of its appointments 
are to the higher positions, whether University, secondary, or 
adininistrative. Its reputation. moreover, is not confined to 
the States. I found that students came from all parts of the 
world. An Inspector of Schools, a nortnal-school director, 
and a director of industrial training hailed from Chili; an 
Assistant Commissioner of Education and a normal-school 
director came from the Argentine; there were stndents from 
China and Japan. Every year students come from Canada, 
Cuba, Mexico, India, Bulgaria, Armenia, and Russia. 

The class of students is indicated in the few facts just 
quoted. Roughly speaking, three-fourths have already had 
experience, more or less, in teaching, and are thus prepared to 
take full advantage of the highly developed courses in the 
College. At least one-third of these are on leave of absence 
érom various States throughout the country. In many cases 
superintendents of schools, high-school principals, and normal- 
school tutors are not only granted leave of absence, but, in 
addition, are allowed half-pay by their local education 
authorities. 


Teachers College in relation to Columbia University. 


Teachers College, as an integral part of Columbia Uni- 
versity, works in complete harmony with the other colleges. 
In particular, it is in close touch with the work and investiga- 
tion carried on in the Department of Psychology. Important 
work has emanated from this side of Columbia, and some of 
the investigations now in progress are likely to have a marked 
effect in determining the relative values of secondary-school 
subjects, and, in particular, as to whether the mental training 
involved in acquiring proficiency in one subject tends to give 
facility in acquiring proficiency in another—an investigation of 
the highest importance from the point of view of curricula. 

The laboratories for experimental and physiological psycho- 
logy, erected in 1897 at a cost of £80,000, are among the best 
equipped in the world. There are research rooms, lecture 
rooms, workshops, photographic and chemical rooms, and an 
anthropometric laboratory. A skilled mechanic is constantly 
employed in making apparatus, much of which is original. 

Apparatus for studying extent, force of movement, and 
fatigue, and instruments for the study of the sense of time and 
the perception of space, colour, &c., are in constant use. The 
correlation of the two Departments of Education and Experi- 
mental Psychology has been a valuable factor in determining 
progress in education in the University. Even a superficial 
inspection of the methods and results in experimental psycho- 
logy in Columbia shows clearly the potentiality of this branch 
of study; and the many valuable contributions, having a direct 
bearing upon educational problems, which have issued from 


-the Psychological Department in recent years are in curious 
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contrast to the dearth of such literature from the Universities 
of Great Britain. 
e 
Summer Schools. 

An indication of the popularity of the summer schools in 
America is found in the fact that the five largest Universities 
in the States—California, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, and 
Harvard—had each a thousand or more students in attendance 
last summer. Columbia University began in 1900 with 417 
students; this summer 1,010 were enrolled, and of these 865 
were in Teachers College. The courses offered are not 
essentially of a popular nature, but are similar to those ' 


students attend in eagerness, in the first place, to gain know- 
ledge. In all 134 courses of work are offered in twenty-four 
branches of study. The “ degree value ” of the work done in 
a summer session is small; while the number of points 
required for a degree is 120, the maximum attainable in a 
summer session is only 6. For the degree of A.M. four con- 
secutive summer sessions, or two consecutive summer sessions 
together with the intervening ordinary session, are held as 
satisfying the requirements for residence and attendance; but 
the final examination in all subjects can only be held when 
|! the requirements for residence and attendance have been 
fulfilled. For the Ph.D. the residence and attendance quali- 
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carried on in the ordinary session. 
is an increased demand for more advanced instruction, three- 
fourths of the students being graduates of colleges or pro- 
fessional schools for teachers. The main body comprises 
college students, elementary-school teachers, 
teachers, principals, and superintendents, and college or Uni- 
versity instructors. The President of the University speaks 
of them as being “ exceptionally competent and industrious.” 
While some students attend in order to gain certificates or 
to qualify for higher positions, it is worthy of note that the 
Director of the Summer School says that the majority of 


As a matter of fact, there | 
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fication just stated may be taken as the equivalent of one 
year, but the remaining year must be an ordinary one: t.c., 
from September to June. 


The School of Education, Chicago University. 
Chicago University has adopted the novel plan of dividing 
the academic year into four sessions; accordingly the summer 


‘ school of the other Universities corresponds to the summer 


session of Chicago. So far this arrangement has been very 
successful. Large numbers of acting teachers and others 
engaged in educational work have found it convenient and 
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profitable to enrol during their vacation periods. This year 
some 2,500 students entered for the summer courses, and of 
this number about 500 enrolled in the School of Education. 
The courses of work offered are numerous, but do not differ 
essentially from those given in Teachers College; special 
classes are, however, organized to meet the needs of acting 
teachers. 

Although the School has not yet reached the stage of de- 
velopment of Teachers College, yet the necessity of making 
provision for the training of the secondary teacher is as fully 
recognized in Chicago as in Columbia. Undergraduate 
courses of professional training leading up to the degree of 
Bachelor of Education are offered. Attached to and managed 
by the School of Education are two experimental or practising 
schools—an elementary and a high school, the latter on the 
eve of being considerably extended. Here are offered oppor- 
tunities for observation and practice throughout the year. 

The Dean is particularly alive to the desirability of extend- 
ing the system of higher professional training, and, as Chicago 
is the centre of the secondary-school population of the States, 
developments of an important nature may be expected. I 
was strongly urged to visit Chicago by several American 
educationists, who, recognizing the potentiality of its Uni- 
versity, foresee a great expansion in the work of training the 
secondary teacher in the immediate future. 

In conclusion, I may say that in both Universities the 
enthusiasm and progressive vitality of the Schools of Educa- 
tion are most marked. Anticipating future needs, directing 
educational thought, experimenting, and investigating, they are 
centres of light and leading in the educational world of the 
United States. For the benefit of co-workers, magazines con- 
taining the results of their experiments and investigations in 
the field of education are periodically published. All phases 
and problems of education, from the kindergarten to the 
graduate school, find expression in these journals. The work 
done in Columbia is quoted in Chicago, and the work of 
Chicago is known in California. By such means are the in- 
fluences of these Schools of Education, already great, con- 
stantly extending. Taking rank in the University with the 
professional schools in Law and Medicine, education is studied 
with an intensity of zeal rarely seen in our British Universi- 
ties. Outside the Universities the work of experimentation 
and investigation is carried on, not only by those who have 
graduated in these schools, but by a host of the rank and file 
who in one way or another, having come under the influence 
of the Schools of Education, have been inspired with their 
spirit of enthusiasm for education. One feels that the various 
States constitute individual departments of some great educa- 
tional laboratory. With such a lead set by its great Universi- 
ties, is it any wonder that the United States shows an interest 
in education second to no other country in the world ? 


REVIEWS. 


Structure and Growth of the Mind. By W. MITCHELL. 
(10s. net. Macmillan.) 

The time is ripe for the appearance of this work. The 
physiological school have done and are doing valuable service 
in the explanation of mental process: but they need to be 
reminded that there are other points of view. Prof. Mitchell 
is far from undervaluing the indirect explanation of mind, but 
his interest is mainly in the direct explanation. His book may 
be regarded as either a psychological introduction to the 
problems of epistemology and experience, or a more or less 
metaphysical introduction to the problems of psychology. In 
any case the work is an organized unity, and forms an admir- 
able treatment of the whole question of the nature of ex- 
perience. It is perhaps to be regretted that the author has 
seen fit to retain the lecture form: but, after all, this is largely 
a question of naming. The matter has been quite evidently 
recast for the purpose of publication. The lectures could not 
be given in their present form. Lecture XVIII., for example, 
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would have to run to three or four ordinary University class 
meetings. When we have said that no book of this size and 
importance should appear without an index we have said the 
worst that can be said against it. In point of fact, the ex- 
ceptionally full table of contents is an extenuating circum- 
stance. 

The ruling idea of the book is the essential unity of ex- 
perience. The relation between thought and the object of 
thought is never far from the author's mind. The fallacy— 
not necessarily confined to the common consciousness—of 
regarding the thought as in some way a copy of the thing 
thought about is responsible for a great deal of the confusion 
and actual error that are so prominentin the usual discussions 
of the problems of experience. Thought and thing are cor- 
relates, but there is no implication of resemblance in the 
relation. The test of the truth of any theory of the relation 
between thought and its object is that it works. The test of 
any truth is the rest of truth. The unity of experience is 
made particularly clear in the treatment of the three stages 
of intelligence, the sensory, the perceptual, and the conceptual. 
There is no leap from one grade to another. The higher are 
evolved from the lower, but do not become independent of 
the lower. In this connexion the author elaborates his view 
of the place held in experience by the process of “taking for 
granted.” He thus defines the term: “A fact, whether a 
particular fact or a law, is taken for granted if, having 
previously formed an explicit thought of it, we now use the 
knowledge that we gained without having to form the thought 
again.” This conception is used at all stages in the author's 
argument, and in a very convincing way. One of the most 
commendable features of the book is the unusual thorough- 
ness with which the affective and esthetic sides are dealt with. 
The development of the “inner imitation” of the Germans 
into its latest forms of Einfitihlung and Einsfühlung is 
particularly well treated. This is only one of the many 
points on which Prof. Mitchell has much to say that is of great 
practical value to teachers. He is constantly using educa- 
tional processes as illustrations of the applications of his 
principles; so that we are tempted to hazard the guess that his 
case is parallel to Herbart's, in so far as the German philo- 
sopher is believed to have based a great deal of his 
psychology upon his educational experience. 

The following are some of the points that will be found to 
be of special interest to teachers. At page 323 he gives an 
exposition of the didactical side of explanation. The use of 
words is dealt with at page 221, and again at pages 366-7. 
The teacher will read with interest what is said on stupidity 
on page 289, and of the appetite for knowledge on pages 244-5, 
while at pages 348-9 will be found a very necessary protest 
against “ a certain pose of mystery in speaking of individuality.” 
More debatable is the statement * There is no unconscious 
gathering of knowledge.” But, in its context, and supported 
as it is by the whole argument of the book, there is nothing in 
the statement to cavil at. Knowledge is here distinguished 
from power or skill. The statement occurs in a consideration 
of growth by nurture as contrasted with growth by nature. 
The following passage is of first-rate importance to the 
educator :— 

The chief difficulty is that the growth by learning is not itself con- 
tinuous, nor in proportion to our effort. Ience it is an error to put 
down every acceleration in the rate of growth to nature as dis- 
tinguished from nurture. So longas a terminology, a way of thinking, 
a study, or indeed any occupation is unfamiliar, progress is slow, and 
everything new seems completely new; whereas once we are well 
entered everything new arranges itself. This later rate of progress is 
the reward of our earlier effort, and, even when it does not come, for 
a year or two it may still be the earning of nurture, and none of it 
the free gift of our years. 

From this point right on to the end of the section (Lecture 
XVII.) the text is very helpful and encouraging to teachers. 
It means much when an authority on his subject can say it is 
a “common error that children inherit the good or bad 
characters which their parents have acquired in intellect, 
taste, or conduct,” and the Froebelian, while struggling bee 
tween the passivity of his theory and the need for activity in 
his practice, will welcome the view that “The unknown 
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potentialities have not to be discovered, and then educated: 
they are discovered in the educating.” Even the details of 
teaching are utilized by the author in applying his principles. 
Thus in dealing with a very common form of school illustration 
in which vast numbers are supposed to be made plainer to a 
class by the enumeration of a series of concrete groups of units 
it is pointed out that, so far from making the conception of the 
vast numbers easier, it really inakes it more difficult. The 
skilful teacher will “ take for granted ” the complete connota- 
tion of the terms he is dealing with, so long as the pupil 
responds easily and naturally to the stimulus the words supply. 
He understands the difference between having an idea and 
realizing an idea. We have made an advance on Hobbes. 

It is noteworthy that Prof. Mitchell is not at all afraid to 
use the word “ faculty ” for what it is now fashionable to call 
a `“ mode of being conscious.” But this indifference to recog- 
nized improvements in terminology is clearly not the result of 
any tendency towards atomism, but is rather the result of the 
author’s confidence in his view of the organic unity of mind 
and experience. The same confidence is marked in the 
identification of the will and the “ prevailing desire.” This at 
first sight seems a recrudescence of the fallacy of the strongest 
motive. But, while the strongest motive is assumed in some 
way to dominate the will, the “ prevailing desire” prevails 
because it is the ultimate expression of the whole of the nature 
concerned. The will is not something that stands outside of 
us: it is not so much that we have will as that we are will. 
Here, as elsewhere, the author applies his favourite criterion of 
truth—consistency with the rest of truth. The will is an 
essential part of a system which guarantees it and which it 
guarantees. The book itself can stand the same test. It is 
rare to find such a combination of originality, system, and 
insight. 


“ Murray's English Literature Series.” A Course for Schools 
and Colleges. By E. W. EDMUNDS and FRANK SPOONER. 
—(1) The Story of English Literature, Vol. I.: The 
Elizabethan Period, 1558-1625. By E. W. EDMUNDS. 
(3s. 6d.) (2) Readings in English Literature (same 
period). (Senior Course, 3s. 6d.; Intermediate Course, 
2s. 6d.; Junior Course, 2s. 6d.) 

The conception that has prompted this new series is 
thorougly sound, though we should venture to express it in 
different terms from those given in the preface. The editors 
there emphasize the historical method—the relation of litera- 
ture to national life, the importance of studying books and 
authors not as isolated units, but as linked together in a series 
of continuous evolution. This, doubtless, is an ideal that 
should ever be present to the teacher, but one that, under the 
most favourable conditions, even when no less time and im- 
portance are assigned to English than to Latin and Greek, 
can be but faintly and imperfectly realized. Far more im- 
portant, in our eyes, is the opportunity that this series affords 
of bringing together text and comment, of enabling the pupil 
to check and verify, and possibly to emend, the literary judg- 
ment of the professor. 

Of “The Story ” we can say generally that Mr. Edinunds 
has succeeded in his aim, and is trustworthy without being 
“stodgy.” There are few winged words that stick in the 
memory; but his style is easy and unaffected, and he avoids 
the commonest defect of such treatises—a plethora of names. 
That he should not go back further than the Armada for the 
beginnings of English literature will shock the antiquarian 
school; but so long as Chaucer is not left out of account we 
are not greatly concerned, and, though treated here only as an 
appendix to the main story, he serves as a standard by which 
to judge his successors. Only to one disparaging remark we 
may take exception: Is it true that Chaucer had little of the 
scholarship of the Renaissance? 

We wish that the editors had given some hint as to how 
they intend their scheme to be carried out. The “History,” 
it seems to us, is a car unequally yoked to its team of three 

Readings,” and we fear the same fate will befall it as in the 
Platonic myth. Thus, the Junior Course of Readings begins with 
extracts from Berners’s “ Froissart ” and Lyly’s * Euphues ” 


—neither of them suitable material for beginners. They can- 
not intend the book to be read consecutively. And, even if 
the teacher is at liberty to pick and choose, except for some 
short lyrics, Drayton's “Agincourt” is the only selection 
appropriate for a junior class. How, again, does the scheme 
fit in with the study of Shakespeare? In the “ History” he 
looms large, a whole chapter being devoted to an analysis of 
his leading characters. But in the “ Readings ” he is repre- 
sented, for juniors, by “ Romeo and Juliet” (abbreviated) ; 
for intermediate, by “The Rape of Lucrece’; and, for 
seniors, by the Sonnet sequence. It would be a bold (we had 
almost said a brazen) teacher, man or woman, who began his 
Shakespeare course with “ Romeo and Juliet,” Nurse and all, 
and ended it with a study of the Sonnet problem. 

It is not fair to pronounce upon a series of which only the 
first set of volumes have appeared, but even at this stage we 
may fairly point out the inherent difficulties of the scheme. 
In history teaching it is a vexed question how far the chrono- 
logical order should be followed, and, while one school would 
have us begin with the Aryan, another would start from the 
policeman. But in literature, where a study of documents is 
essential, no such question can arise. It may happen that 
some primitive forms of literature, such as ballads or sagas, 
are suitable for children; but this is a lucky accident, and 
the school-teacher is bound to choose those writings which in 
themselves and for themselves will most appeal to the taught 
according to their age and circumstances. We may lay it 
down generally that in readings for schools a chronological 
sequence is chimerical. All that the teacher of literature can 
attempt is to put each work that he is studying—whether 
* John Gilpin” or “ Hamlet "—in its proper setting: to look 
first at the milieu, and then before and after. In this pursuit 
of literature, which in our view must always remain a second- 
ary object for the school-teacher, he will find in Mr. Edmunds 
a valuable guide. 

Some minor points need to be corrected, or at least 
reconsidered. Sidney's prose has little more distinction than 
Ascham's (page 39). Does this tally with the encomium 
on the “ Arcadia ” (page 66) as an excellent piece of prose? 
Early poets were handicapped by the uncertainty of spelling 
(page 51). It might be said with more truth that modern poets 
are handicapped by its stereotyped anomalies. The state- 
ments as to Latin accent and the quantities of Latin vowels 
(page 55) require modification. It is not true that in Peele’s 
blank verse there are no irregularities, and that pauses only occur 
at the end of the lines (page 160). Here are five lines from 
“Edward IL.” := 

Industriously, it seems to me, you have 
Loyally ventured to prevent this shock ; 
For which, sith you have chosen me your judge, 
My lords, will you stand to what I shall award ? 
B. Victorious Edward, to whom the Scottish Kings. 
On the same page the line from Marlowe's “ 
scanned as if there were an anacrusis :— 
Swéet Hélen, make mé immortal with a kiss, 


which (in an Euclidian sense) is absurd. 

Rime is not an adjunct of the greatest poetry and employed 
by poets only when the thought is simple or comparatively 
trifling (page 22+). What of Dante's ‘ Commedia,” Words- 
worth’s “Tintern Abbey” and “Immortality,” Tennyson's 
“In Memoriam,” Hugo’s “ Quatre Vents de l'Esprit”? The 
interlude was not invented by John Hayward (page 130). It 
was Sophocles, not Shakespeare, who “saw life steadily, and 
saw it whole.” 


Faustus ” is 


The Substance of Faith allied with Science: a Catechism 
for Parents and Teachers. By Sir OLIVER LODGE. 
(2s. net. Methuen.) 

There have been of late many attempts to formulate a 
Catechism that shall embody the fundamentals of Christianity 
and be accepted as a common basis of instruction by the 
Church of England and the Free Churches. The prospect of a 
settlement does not seem to us very hopeful. The Church 
party, which rebels against Cowper-Temple teaching as an 
Egyptian bondage, is not likely to accept „any statement of 
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doctrine which will pass muster with the various sects of Non- 
conformists. Sir Oliver Lodge is more sanguine. He re- 
gards compulsory secularism as an imminent national danger 
(as do we), and has set himself the task of “formulating the 
substance of religious faith in terms of Divine immanence in 
such a way as to assimilate all the results of existing know- 
ledge and still to be in harmony with the teachings of the 
poets and inspired writers of all ages, ... to deny nothing 
which can reasonably be held by any specific denomination, 
and to affirm nothing but what is consistent with universal 
Christian experience.” 

In other words, Sir Oliver comes forward as the religious 
man of science: he stands between the living and the dead; 
he bids the theologians cast aside the rags of superstition ; and 
he admonishes the men of science that there is a supersensual 
world. The title of the work does not so well indicate the 
author’s standpoint as the motto prefixed: “*Gloriain quae- 
sivit scientiarum, invenit Dei.” It is through science that we 
ascend to Divinity, and we take it that Sir Oliver would 
accept the definition of religion suggested by Matthew Arnold 
as science tinged by emotion. 

As an attempt to bring science down to the schoolroom, to 
instil, for instance, from the very first the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, to guard against any religious teaching which is contra- 
dicted by modern science, the Catechisin will prove a real 
help to parents and teachers; but as a basis for religious 
teaching we cannot recommend it. Sir Oliver intends, ap- 
parently, that his Catechism should be committed to memory 
by children. This method of teaching appears to us ob- 
solete, and at almost every point the Catechism touches on 
metaphysical problems which need at this stage to be kept in 
the background, not dogmatically answered. Take the second 
clause : 

Q. 2. What, then, may be meant by the Fall of Man ? 

A, At a certain stage of development man became conscious of a 

difference between right and wrong, and that thereafter, when his 
actions fell below a normal standard of conduct, he felt ashamed and 
sinful. He then lost his animal innocency and entered on a long 
period of human effort and failure ; nevertheless, the conscicusness of 
degradation marked a rise in the scale of existence. 
In other words, what the Bible—not only the myth of Genesis, 
but the Pauline Epistles—represents as a fall was really an 
ascent. Will the “consciousness of degradation ” bridge 
the gulf? When the Catechism goes on to discuss the free- 
dom of the will, the origin and meaning of evil, Sir Oliver's 
rather shallow optimism will satisfy neither Dr. Ray Lankester 
nor Dr. Gore. It is true that of such problems there can 
never be a complete solution, and we gladly acknowledge that 
Sir Oliver has thrown some light on dark places. The radical 
fault of the Catechism is that it subjects the mystery of 
existence to the spectroscope of science and seeks to formulate 
the component rays. St. Paul was wiser when he wrote: 
“ For now we see through a glass, darkly,” and impressed on his 
Corinthian pupils the supreme lesson of charity. “ Magna, 
immo maxima, pars sapientiae est quaedam aequo animo 
nescire velle.” No one will question this apophthegm as ap- 
plied to the class-room. Spiritualism supplies the penumbra 
to Sir Oliver's substance of faith; but its possibilities are 
only suggested, not insisted on, as part of the common creed. 
The central doctrine is as old as Virgil, or rather as Pythagoras 
— Spiritus intus alit; . . . mens agitat molem.” 


Par LEON FRaPpIÉ. (3 fr. 50. Paris: 
Librairie Universelle.) 

This book, to which was awarded the Prix Goncourt, will 
appeal not only to the educationist who wishes to learn how 
a problem of the hour is tackled in France, but to the 
general reader who welcomes a description of any phase 
of human life, if only it is vivid and authentic. And, 
though they are cast in the form of a fiction, vet we are 
convinced that the author could quote chapter and verse for 
each incident and character in his narrative. They bear the 
stamp of truth, and as a work of art the book suffers from too 
close adherence to reality. The platonic flirtation is but a 


stray gleam which serves to bring out more effectively the 


La Maternelle. 


uniform grey of the picture, and it must have been a perverse 
critic who suggested to the author that the picture was nothing 
but a background to set in relief “une aventure d’amour.” 
The narrative will shock delicate ears. Physical facts, which 
are not even alluded to in polite (English) society, are dis- 
cussed without paraphrase: but it is the naturalism of 
Morrison’s “Tales of Mean Streets,” not of Zola’s “La 
Terre.” 

The Ecole Maternelle is a school of two hundred children, 
ranging in age from two to seven, taught in their classes by 
the directrice and two assistants. The supposed narrator 
is engaged as femme de service—something between a matron 
and a charwoman. A gentlewoman by birth and a graduate 
of the University, she is forced by circumstances into this 
menial position, which she accepts partly in a missionary 
spirit and partly with the curiosity of a scientific investigator. 
The various types of children are admirably analysed, and 
we wish that space permitted us to reproduce a sample. The 
sketch of the normalienne—the skilled teacher who is 
nothing but a teacher—is masterly. There is no caricature. 
The story she is made to tell of the cat and the tits is a model 
for the kindergarten. Her discipline is perfect; but without 
charity she profiteth nothing. 

The moral of the tale is writ large. With the lowest stratum 
of society—the children of beggars, thieves, and prostitutes— 
even the best of schools with the best of teachers can effect 
but little. To teach such children to honour their fathers and 
mothers and obey their parents in all things is a hollow 
mockery. The only hope forthem and the future generation is to 
remove the wastrels from parental influence. But this is too 
large a problem to discuss, and, though the author provokes 
discussion, he offers no solution. 


MARY 
(3s. net. 


A Tardiness in Nature, and other Papers. By 
CHRISTIE. With Memoir by MAUD WITHERS. 
Manchester University Press.) 

It is a pity that the editor of Miss Christie’s remains should 
have chosen a whimsical title which gives no indication of the 
contents. The present reviewer, who thought he knew Miss 
Christie and her writings pretty thoroughly, had not a notion 
of its significance, and failed to recognize the quotation from 
Shakespeare. It proves to be the heading of notes written by 
Miss Christie for a University Extension lecture on “ King 
Lear.” Cordelia, so runs this jeu d'esprit, is the sane 
member of a semi-insane familv, and a beneficent Providence 
has ordained that sanity should be sandwiched between in- 
sanities. The elders serve as warnings to it, and the younger 
members call out its tenderness. The notes were worth 
publishing; for they are typical of Miss Christie's literary 
criticism, its strength and its weakness: she is an independent 
and diseriminating judge of character, but the ultimate 
standard by which she judges Thackeray, George Eliot, R. L. 
Stevenson is not esthetic, but moral. . 

But, though religion was the dominant chord, “the C 
major,” of her life, which prevailed at the end, yet the artist in 
her was strong, and, as in Coventry Patmore, there was 
throughout this double strain. Miss Withers, who, we believe, 
knew her only in her later years, aecentuates the religious 
side, and the artistic side is seen as a shadow in the back- 
ground. “The Story of a Return” (from Positivism to 
Anglicanism) and the “ Letters ” (none earlier than 1905) are 
revelations of a schöne Seele; but we fail to recognize the 
Miss Christie whom we knew in the flesh. She always signed 
herself “Mary Elizabeth Christie”; in the mempir she 
appears as “ Mary Christie "—" which things are an allegory.” 

Of the republished articles the literary are by far the best, 
and the appreciation of Thackeray which appeard in the 
Guardian is well worth possessing. The “ middles” culled from 
the Spectator are far above the average of such work, but of 
ephemeral] interest. It would have been kinder-not to reprint 
the poems—one thoughtful, but formless; the rest vers d'oc- 
casion. 

We should hesitate to ask why none of the short stories 
that appeared in this journal is reproduced, if it were not that 
three of them are characterized by Miss Withers as ‘ most 
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noteworthy” and one as “a very delicate and subtle character 
study "'; and, to name only one other regrettable omission, 
why do we miss one of the most perfect parodies of modern 
times, ‘ Love in a Mist, by Miss Lackaday " ? 

Miss Withers has given us a silhouette, and we cannot 
help regretting the lack of body and of colour. Her subject 
deserved a full-length portrait. We gladly add that those 
portions of the book which he beyond our province—the inner 
life—are not only edifying, but “a very delicate and subtle 
character study.” 


“The Oxford Treasury of English Literature.” — Vol. IL: 
Growth of the Drama. By G. E. Hapow and W. H. 
Hapow. (3s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

In welcoming the first volume we discussed the plan of the 
“Treasury,” and it would suffice to say that the second 
fulfils the promise of the first; but such a perfunctory notice 
has, unfortunately, by the abuse of reviewers, become 
common form, and something must be added—if only to 
prove that the critic has read beyond the preface. The 
object of the editors is to illustrate Shakespeare: to trace the 
growth of his art and methods. This object is steadily kept 
in view, and gives a unity to the volume. Two chronological 
tables show us at a glance (1) Shakespeare’s predecessors, 
contemporaries, and successors; (2) the plays given in the 
volumne co-ordinated in time with Shakespeare’s plays. Thus 
the class which is studving “ Richard H.” will read and com- 
pare Marlowe’s ‘ Edward II.,” and the “Winter's Tale” or 
“The Tempest” will be illustrated by a reading of ** Philaster.”’ 
There is originality not only in the conception, but in the 
choice of materials. We have not only Sir John Oldcastle as 
“a counterblast to Shakespeare,” but a primitive mumming 
play taken down by the editors from the living actors. 

The introductions prefixed to the extracts are models of 
literary criticism—svmpathetic, genial, and at the same time 
discriminative: “holding reason’s fort while waving fancy's 
banner.” We may instance the account of academic wit and 
the contrast of Shakespeare and Moliére. A defect of style 
that we noticed in the first volume has been corrected: Mr. 
Hadow is no less racy, but he has pruned his too luxurious 
metaphors. 


PALM-WILLOWS. 


To THE Lapy or His JTIEART. 


ae willow blooms all fairy-neat 
In silvery down are drest, 
And hide a secret very sweet 
Beneath that shining vest : 
But all their hidden fragrance fine 
Can hold no treasure dear as mine ! 


The birds begin a fonder tune, 
A more enraptured strain, 
Than all the halcyon days of June 
Can win from hill or plain ; 
But now to music deeper still 
My life-chords more divinely thrill. 


The rays that pierce all outward bars, 
Beyond man’s mortal noon, 
The azure infinite of stars 
That gird our Sun and Moon— 
All these our earthly dream surround, 
But I have passed their boundless bound. 


For love of other stuff is wrought 
Than time-born worlds contain, 
Beyond the utmost realms of thought 
Love fares, nor fares in vain : 
Through thee, his kingdom now is mine, 

And all I have and am is thine! 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


If we repeat a statement, made by us before, that compulsory 

The Failure education has proved a failure in France, as in 
of “Compulsion.” England, we must also repeat the explanation that 
what has failed is not the education, but the pro- 
cess by which compulsion has been attempted. The fact is brought 
out clearly by the exposé des motifs of a new and important Bill, 
which is being introduced by the Minister of Public Instruction. It 
is designed to amend the law of 1882 with regard to the obligation 
of sending children to school. Since 1882 there has, indeed, been 
a reduction in the recorded percentage of illiterates from ‘‘ men, 
14°6 ; women, 22°6,” to ‘men, 4'3; women, 6°3,” the figures remain- 
ing about the same for the last six years. But these statistics are got 
by counting as literates those who can sign the marriage register, or 
who, on offering themselves for military service, are pronounced able 
to read. If any real test were applied, the proportion of those for 
whom the school has done practically nothing (‘* pour qui fut a peu 
pres stérile le temps abrégé de leur scolarité”) would rise to 25 or 30 
per cent. 


It would rise at least as high as that in England. But we go on 
to set forth, from the preamble of the Bill, why in 
France compulsory education has not yielded the 
results that were expected from it. The twofold 
cause is that the means of compulsion have been insufficient and 
that parents have been allowed to abridge the studies of their children 
unduly. Two forms of compulsion were planned in 1882: school 
committees to prevent or punish neglect on the part of the parents 
and school funds to assist indigent fathers and encourage diligent 
children. These school committees have been established in barely 
14,000 communes out of 36,000; where they exist they are kept by 
political considerations from enforcing the law against those who are 
their electors, and in many cases they never meet. As to the school 
funds, the State should have assisted them with grants. Not dis- 
charging this duty for lack of parliamentary votes, it has not found 
itself able to compel the communes to do their part in creating the funds. 
Again, in allowing children of eleven or even ten and a half years of 
age to present themselves for the school certificate it has enabled 
parents fo reduce the period of attendance at school from seven to less than 
five years, the time lost being that in which a child is likely to profit 
most by the education of the school. 


It is necessary, then, to provide some remedy for the actual state of 
Hanila affairs if the great sacrifices made by the country 
Proposals, during the last thirty years for the development of 

education are not to continue to give imperfect 
results. France must endeavour to cultivate the spirit that prevails in 
Switzerland and Germany, where it is considered disgraceful not to 
send the children to school, and where the percentage of illiteracy has 
sunk to the practical minimum of ‘5. Hence the Bill lays down that 
in cases of absence the parent or guardian must notify to the head 
teacher the cause of the absence; that the head teacher, keeping a register 
of absences and causes, shall submit a copy of it to the primary 
Inspector at the end of every month; that no excuse for absence is to 
be deemed valid except such pleas as illness, the death of a near rela- 
tive, ora breakdown of the means of conveyance ; that, if a child has 
been absent without good cause for six half-days in a month, the 
primary inspector, after having taken the opinion of the waire upon the 
circumstances of the family and the validity of the excuses, shall put the 
case, together with this opinion, before the just de paix ; that for a 
first offence the juge de paty shall issue, free of charge, a warning to the 
parent ; that for a second offence he shall cause the responsible person 
to appear, and shall impose a tine of not less than one or more than five 
francs ; and that any subsequent offence shall render the offender liable 
under the Penal Code (Articles 479, 480 ff.). 


But, supposing that the children have been regular in their attend- 
AniInstructive  29¢¢ at school, how is it to be decided whether they 
Olause. have learned anything there or not? There is to be 
established a certificate of elementary private studies, 
awarded after an examination, for which no children can offer them- 
selves except those who have attained at least the age of twelve before 
the rst of October in the year in which they undergo the examination. 
Nevertheless, an allowance of six months may be made in quite 
exceptional cases. 


It is interesting to observe how the old proofs of literacy go by the 
board, and how examination, which is being dis- 
credited in secondary education, is yet to be for 
primary the ultimate test. But the day of examina- 
tions is not over, The éaccalauréat, for example, has some stalwart 
champions. Thus l’Amicale des professeurs du lycée du Mans holds 
that a public examination, open to candidates from all quarters, is the 
one efficacious stimulus of studies, and the surest evidence of a fitness 
to pursue them ina higher stage ; and that accordingly the daccalauréat 


Causes of it, 


The Baccalauriat 
not yet gone. 
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should be preserved, not in its modern and indulgent form, but in its 
old severity. It would, however, be impossible for us to report all the 
conflicting views on the subject that are in the air. For ourselves, we 
maintain that the schvol must impart some measure of good learning, 
and must give some guarantee to the public that it does so. We prefer 
systematic inspection to examinations ; but we prefer examinations to 
the triumph of ignorance. 


GERMANY. 


Mr. IIaldane proposes to organize a home force which is gradually 

A Hint for to absorb the Militia, Yeomanry, and Volunteers. 
Mr. Haldane. At present the school contributes to the defence of 
the country cadet corps. These, still preserved, 
will be useful as feeders to the home force, yielding to it a supply of 
recruits already partly trained. The German school furnishes to the 
army not cadets, but Avankentrager, volunteers whose business it is in 
time of war to carry the sick or wounded, to apply bandages, and to 
give refreshment to the suffering. According to the scheme of military 
organization, if hostilities break out, almost every German capable of 
bearing arms can be required to serve with arms. The Landsturmpflicht 
begins with the seventeenth year of life: the Militärpflicht in the 
calendar year that sees the twentieth year of life completed. The 
former of these two obligations is deemed to be satisfied by service as 
a Krankentriger ; but, as it only becomes operative in the event of war, 
the service is in peace quite voluntary. As to the training, some of 
the younger teachers receive instruction from the military surgeons and 
transmit it to the senior boys of the schools. Whilst the movement is 
officially approved, it receives its principal stimulus from the Red 
Cross Society, to whose sections the volunteers would in war be 
attached. We have here the suggestion of a means by which patriotism 
could be fostered without encouragement to Chauvinism. Yet we would 
not repress the zeal of those who offer to the country their skins as well 
as their sinews. 


Another hint from Germany may also have some value. In German 
Gcisnial schools — it is said at the instigation of the 
and the School. Emperor—more stress to be is laid than hitherto on 
the subject of the German Colonies. When the 
teachers of Frankfurt a. O. (for example) meet in conference, one of the 
topics that they are to discuss is the ‘‘ Significance of Colonial 
Possessions for the National Life and the Prosperity of the Empire.” The 
Retchsbote announces that a special text-book dealing with the matter is 
in course of preparation. Many books used in English schools bear 
the impress of the time antecedent to the rise of the Imperial spirit. 
They should be revised into harmony with the new idea. And our 
colonies afford countless and attractive themes for lecture, essay, or 
debate. 


Berlin has now 282 Gemetndeschulen. We refrain from inflicting on 
Bize our readers the full statistics that we have relating 
of Classes. tothem. But the size of the classes in them may 
possess some interest. It shows a tendency to 
decline, the average number of pupils in each having fallen from §5 in 
the year 1891 to 45 in the year 1906. For the first (the highest) 
class in the latter year the average was 32; for the second, 36. 
Some of the lower classes averaged more than 50, and so were too 
large to be handled efficiently for the purposes of education, although 
the children might be drilled to the strictest order. The overcrowding 
of the classes is a principal cause of that comparative failure of national 
education which is everywhere acknowledged and deplored. 


On March 12 Germany celebrated in many schools and churches 
the three-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Paul Gerhardt, the famous Lutheran hymn writer. 
Of his one hundred and thirty-one hymns that for 
the Advent season: ‘‘ Wie soll ich dich empfangen,” and that for 
Christmas: ‘* Frohlich soll mein Herze springen ” are perhaps the best 
known. With the patriotic strain ‘Gottlob! nun ist erschollen das 
edle Fried- und Freudenwort”’ he sang the end of the Thirty Years’ 
War. It is remarkable how many of Gerhardt’s compositions have 
kept their place in German worship down to the present day ; whilst 
some thirty of them, rendered into English, are used in our churches. 
We may gratefully recall, then, at this moment the seventeenth-century 
divine whose Lutheran convictions cost him the diaconate of the 
Nicolaikirche at Berlin. He lived in an age when ‘religious 
difficulties” were particularly acute. 


Paul Gerhardt. 


The struggle of the modern school for parity of right with the 
classical is perhaps the most striking feature of the 


aE aries history of German education in recent years. 
are fed. Imperial law, which governs the conditions under 


which medicine is practised, has hitherto excluded 
the Olerrealschiler from the study of it; but it is now reported that 
the Bundesrat has removed the barrier. The effect will be that in 
future a much larger number of University students will have got their 
early education in the Latinless school. 


At present, however, the į 


Gymnasium does most to feed the University. The following are the 
figures for the Prussian Universities in the winter half-year 1905-6 :— 


Holding the Leaving Faculty of Faculty of Faculty of Faculty of 
Certificate of— Theology. Law. Medicine. Philosophy. 
GYMNASIUM ssn. 1,795 5,531 ... 1,808 5,356 
Realgymnasium ... None 517... 209 1,203 
Oberrealschule ...... None 148 None ... 773 

Total ......... 1,795 6,196 2,017 7,332 


It is curious to observe, by the way, that the centre of gravity of Latin 
seems to be moving eastward. According to Dr. Horn, President of 
the Berlin Bureau of Information for Higher Education, the only 
European lands that have no Latinless secondary schools are Croatia, 
Bosnia, Montenegro, and Roumania. Those in England who would 
still keep Greek on guard at the entrance of the University shouid refiect 
on the extent to which in Germany even Latin is being put out of the 
ofħce of gate-keeper. 


At Mockau, a suburb of Leipzig, there died lately the celebrated 
Death of geographer Dr. Alfred Kirchhoff, who until 1904 
Dr. Kirchhoff, was Professor of Geography at Halle. He was 
born on May 23, 1838, at Frfurt, studied the 
natural sciences at Jena and Bonn, and subsequently served as a teacher 
in the Aealschulen of Mülheim a.d. Ruhr and his native town. 
After some higher work in Berlin he was, in 1873, called to the chair 
at Halle that he filled with so conspicuous a success. In Kirchhoff 
Germany has lost one who did much to promote instruction in geo- 
graphy and, in particular, to develop it as Anschauungsunterricht. 
For many years he edited, on behalf of the Central Commission for the 
Scientific Study of German Geography the Forschungen zur deutschen 
Landes- und Volkskunde; and, with the co-operation of other geo- 
graphers, he issued also a Länderkunde von Europa. In his closing 
years he gave much attention to those colonial studies of which we 
have written above. 


UNITED STATES. 


Our side-heading is not perhaps very informative, but it is the title of 
an article inthe ZLducational Review which we in- 
man oa tend to summarize because its facts throw light on 
the school world of America, and because its con- 
tentions have some suggestiveness for ourselves. The writer observes 
that thirty years ago it was pointed out that the teacher could get no 
higher wages than the clerk. Since then no significant improvement 
has taken place in his condition. The average monthly pay of women 
teachers in the United States is 39 77 dols. It is highest in Arizona, 
71.75 dols., where all expenses ar correspondingly high, and lowest in 
South Carolina, 23.20 dols., where illiteracy is common. The wage of 
a woman teacher is less than a dollar a day, since she is not paid for all 
the months in the year ; yet first-class dressmakers commonly get 3 dols. 
a day and professional nurses 3.50 dols. The average earnings of 
American educators, including superintendents, sex being disregarded, 
are 271 dols. a year—74 cents a living day or 86 cents a working day. 
The following wages are paid to working men :—bricklayers, per day, 
5 to 5.50 dols.; stone cutters, 4 to 4. 50 dols.; carpenters, 4 to 4.50 dols.; 
plumbers, 4.50 to § dols. ; hod carriers, 2 to 2.25 dols. ; helpers, 1.50 to 
2.25 dols. In only four cities of the Union do the minimum salaries of 
teachers exceed those paid to strect cleaners ; indeed, in New York City 
the average yearly earnings of the street cleaner are 631 dols. ; in Boston, 
603 dols.; in Philadelphia, 503 dols. There are few towns in the 
United States in which the superintendent of schools receives as much 
as the leading preacher, or one-half the income of the leading doctor, 
or one-quarter that of the leading lawyer. The number of college 
presidents, school superintendents, and principals who receive as much 
as 5,000 dols. is less than a hundred; whereas there are over five 
hundred clergymen who have that or a larger salary. And, low as the 
salary of the teacher is, it is proportionately lower than it was thirty 
years ago, because of the increased cost of living. A consequence is 
that the best talent is diverted from education into other channels, and 
it is a common American notion that a man who keeps at teaching 
for more than five years must be a weakling. The field is abandoned 
to women, who have their talents and their graces, but their strength 
is that of the woman. Nay, even the women teachers are often *‘ birds 
of passage ” in the school, looking for marriage to end their stay there. 
Another effect of the poor reward is that professional preparation is 
neglected, and the neglect results in mental stagnation, so that: the 
whole school system becomes mechanical instead of being active in 
the endeavour to reach high ideals. Yet the work is attractive or even 
delightful. ‘* Where education breaks down is in the failure to secure 
adequate talent to perform its processes. The play is a magnificent 
one; the theatre is good enough; but the actors are cheap and un- 
trained ; their costumes are shabby, their spirits lack tone, and their 
personality is that of the contemned.” 


We have no reacon to think that this view of American relations is 
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at all exaggerated, if it ignores that other spring of 
action, which is neither wage nor the welfare that 
wage can bring. In England, as in the United 
States, the salary offered for the teacher is, for the most part, insuf- 
ficient. His emoluments have not grown in proportion to the increasing 
wealth of the community. Tenure is still of too great an insecurity. 
The social position of the teacher, in so far as it depends on public 
opinion and not on the personality of the individual, is dubious. 
Although many good men are drawn into the ranks of education, it 
were idle to deny that, with better prospects, the general quality of the 
recruits would be improved. We hear young teachers pitied, or them- 
selves complaining. Yet we can say no word to dissuade those who 
would enter on the work of teaching witha true vocation for it. Against 
a small salary they will be able to set a consciousness of service done 
to the State and the happiness that comes from congenial labour daily 
renewed. 

Ia the present year fall the centennial commemorations of many school- 
men who played a prominent part in American edu- 


The case 
in England. 


oe cation during the nineteenth century. Most of 
Colebrations. them are unknown in England; three became 


famous throughout the world. Longfellow, eminent 
as a poet, was for six years a professor in Bowdoin College, and for 
eighteen years a professor in Harvard College; moreover, he pub- 
lished one directly educational work—a French grammar for the use of 
schools. Arnold Guyot, of “ Earth and Man” fame, was first engaged 
by the Massachusetts Board of Education to lecture on geography to 
teachers’ institutes and State normal schools; he served afterwards for 
nine years as Professor of Geology and Physical Geography in Prince- 
ton University. Guyot was by birth a Swiss, as was Louis Agassiz, 
also born in 1807. Agassiz held the Professorship of Natural History 
in the Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard University for many 
vears. His chief contribution to the literature of education was his 
“ Methods of Study in Natural History.” The great year for cent- 
enary commemorations in England will, of course, be 1909, the birth- 
year of Darwin, Tennyson, and Gladstone. To that year belongs also, 
from the world of education, Richard Shilleto, a Greek scholar to 
whom even Cambridge has produced few equals. 

We mention these things because in England we are wont to ignore 
the educational value of such commemorations. 
They give reality to the past by connecting it with 
the present; and the honour paid to the illustrious 
dead is a suggestion to the young that they, too, should strive to 
deserve well of their country. Boston begins by stimulating the 
teachers. Whittier is another poet born, like Longfellow, in 1807. 
The hundredth recurrence of the year will be observed at the Old South 
meeting house by devoting the annual course of Old South lectures 
for the teachers of Boston and vicinity to the consideration of Long- 
fellow’s and Whittier’s use of subjects relating to American History 
and their general services to the national life. Three lectures upon 
these themes will be given by Edwin D. Mead; and these will be 
followed by two lectures, fully illustrated by the stereopticon, upon 
the places associated with the life of Longfellow and with that of 
Whittier. 
turn their dead to account in the school. If they do so, the name of 
Richard Shilleto deserves to be recalled, in spite of the heritage of 
Porsonian stories that descended to him. 

Perhaps our readers may think that we are disposed just now to talk 

Medical too much about hygiene. If we frequently touch 
Inspection, on the subject, it 1s because we find that everywhere 
there is a growing sense of its importance. One of 
the lessons taught by modern child study is that many of the offences of 
children call for the doctor rather than the rod. German schoolmasters 
report that the medical othcer is often found, in practice, to be a nuis- 
ance. Nevertheless, it {seems to be true that the school needs medical 
science no less than pedagogy. The Civic Club of Alleghany County 
has been interesting itself in the question, and urges that both teachers 
and pupils should be subjected to periodic inspection. To show the ex- 
tent to which children are defective we quoje from a report drawn up 
by one of the club’s inspectors who examined 464 pupils in two schools 
having a combined population of something like 1,600 pupils. Among 
the cases requiring immediate attention were the following :—defective 
vision, 271 ; chronic headache, 213; cases of skin diseases, 82 ; catarrh, 
§2; enlarged tonsils and adenoids, 61; partial deafness in one or both 
ears, 45; discharging ears, 14; constant ear-ache, 14; inflamed eye- 
lids (contagious), 8; defective speech, 7. It is curious, by the way, 
that in some matters the primary school shows the way to the secondary. 
It is in the former that sanitary and medical inspection is becoming 
more systematic. In secondary schools the ‘* medical officer” is 
required not to examine the drains, but to cure the fevers ; and medical 
inspection of the boys or girls is, we believe, almost unknown. 

But to a lighter subject. We grow familiar by degrees with the many 
school stories which are wont to recur periodically. 
This is quite newto us. A teacher in an American 
school was giving a lesson in Nature study. She told 
her pupils that English sparrows were brought to the United States in 
order that they might destroy the worms that were damaging the 


Eduoation 
by means of them. 


Class-room 
Humour. 


It may be that in 1909 Englishmen will bestir themselves to - 


plants of the country. She explained that it was necessary either to 
import the sparrows or to let the plants perish under the attacks of the 
worms, and, anxious to know that the children were following her, she 
inquired : ‘ Now, which would you rather have, the worms or the 
sparrows?” There was a moment of silent reflection; then one of 
the little ones answered: *‘ Don’t know, ma’am ; I never had the 
sparrows.” 


QUEENSLAND. 
For some time a movement has been on foot to establish a Queens- 
land a separate University. The Committee 
à Onineratty. appointed to draw up a curriculum for the proposed 
institution has now issued its report. The scheme 
is interesting as an expression of modern tendencies. Among its more 
striking features are the practical abolition of the Matriculation Exam- 
ination, the accrediting of schools, the conferring of degrees upon candi- 
dates who have not attended lectures, the emphasis placed in. the 
curriculum upon English and science, and the abandonment of Latin 
as an indispensable passport to admission. The University should, it 
is thought, place in the first line science and such studies as may pro- 
mote the development of the great natural resources of the country, 
whilst at the same time affording a liberal education. Accordingly, it is 
recmomended that provision should be made for teaching and granting 
degrees as follows :—(1) in the Department of Science (including the 
various branches of engineering and mining) ; (2) in the Department of 
Arts ; (3) in the Department of Commerce. In short, what is aimed 
at is a combination of polytechnic and University (in the old sense). 
The degrees to be conferred are not only the ordinary degrees in 
Science and Arts, but also Bachelor of Engineering, Master of Engineer- 
ing, and—it is a novelty to us—Bachelor of Commerce. The period of 

study contemplated is, in general, three years. 


Queensland, like Victoria, is influenced by a revival of the agitation 
in favour of Bible teaching in the State schools. The strength of the 
agitation may be gathered from the fact that in his policy speech for 
the elections, delivered at Rockhampton on February 9, Mr. Kidston, 
the Premier, announced that his Government was prepared to take a 
referendum on the question of religious instruction in State schools. 


At the opening of the year the nineteenth annual conference of the 
Public School Teachers was held at Brisbane. The 
address of the Minister for Education (the Hon. 
A. H. Barlow) was marked by the liberality of its 
tone, and showed that the speaker was familiar with modern tendencies 
in education. Thus he urged that the grammar school should be so 
closely allied to the State school that it should form, as it were, a higher 
division of the same institution. In an ideal system, he said, the 
primary subjects in a grammar school should begin at the stage where 
they end in the State school; and the boy who has completed his 
State school course should pass into the grammar school if he does not 
go to work. Such a system would logically involve free education at 
grammar schools, as in the case of State schools, entrance toa grammar 
school depending upon the production of a certificate that the holder has 
been educated up to the State school standard. ‘The cost to the 
country of secondary education would doubtless be increased, but the 
additional cost might be more apparent than real, and would be justified 
by results. Mr. Barlow contended, moreover, that the grammar 
schools should be brought more directly under State control. In them 
he would educate, as far as possible, candidate pupil-teachers, say, for 
three years. The proposed training college for teachers he would 
affiliate with the University. Then there would be no reason why 
State school teachers should not be eligible for employment in 
grainmar schools. In brief, the Queensland Minister has all the 
points—continuity of the primary with the secondary school ; oblitera- 
tion of the line between primary and secondary education ; abolition 
of the pupil-teacher who teaches by day in order to study by night; 
and training for all teachers 8 ¢he University. 


Signs of the 
SETimes. 


VICTORIA (AUSTRALIA). 


Great pressure has been brought to bear upon the Government of 
Victoria (Australia) by the Protestant Churches and the Scripture 
Instruction Campaign Council in favour of another referendum on the 
subject of the reintroduction of the Bible in State schools—the 
referendum this time to be limited to one question only. A monster 
deputation at the end of January demanded an executive referendum ; 
but the Premier (Mr. Bent), having an eye on the coming State 
elections, would go no further than promise to introduce a Bill for a 
statutory referendum, and to stand or fall by it. This would mean, 
he said, that the referendum would take place about the middle of 
1908. The one question will seek the assent or rejection of a given 
code of selected Scriptural lessons. 

The first Register of Schools and Teachers made by the Registration 
Board under the Registration of Teachers and Schools Act, 1905, of the 
State of Victoria has been issued, and contains 831 establishments listed, 
of which only 172 have been classified as secondary schools out of 300 
applications. The Register lists 2,222 persons as sub-primary teachers, 
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3,700 as primary, and 1,395 as secondary teachers——the result of an 
exhaustive and exhausting analysis of 8,000 applications. ‘The 
Melbourne Age, commenting on the list, says that ‘It marks an 
important advance in Victorian education ; for, in future, parents who 
wish to place their children at private schools will have a guarantee of 
the standard aimed at in the school, whether primary, sub-primary, or 
secondary, and can also see whether in the opinion of the Board the 
teachers are entitled to be registered as sub-primary, primary, or 
secondary. In this, the first Register, teachers are virtually registered 
by reason of employment before the passing of the Act; but no such 
claim will in future be entertained. 

The success of the Victorian State Government Continuation School 
—a secondary school with low fees and a splendid curriculum which 
seriously menaced the private enterprise State schools—has caused a 
revival in the attacks upon State interference in secondary education 
in Australia. In answer to some of the misrepresentations indulged in, 
Mr. Frank Tate, the Director of Education, has issued an ofhcial reply 
in the course of which he makes some interesting statements which 
throw a vivid light on the condition of secondary schools in Australia :— 
“Itis not a fact that the Education Department attracts to the con- 
tinuation schools the cleverest pupils in the State, and educates them 
free by means of scholarships. Winners of State school scholarships 
are free to enter any approved secondary school for the purpose of 
obtaining instruction in the subjects necessary for competition for 
exhibitions. The proposal to establish district agricultural high 
schools involves the bringing into existence of a class of high schools 
doing special work which is not at present done by any private institu- 
tions in Victoria. Whether the Government may adopt a policy of 
State secondary education on the lines now followed by existing pri- 
vate colleges is. not for the Education Department to decide ; but the 
fact that the number of boys and girls who receive an education 
higher than primary education is abnormally small in Victoria is 
worthy of serious public attention. The Mosely Commission claims 
that in America one in twelve of the school population goes forward 
to secondary education. In Great Britain the number of secondary 
schools established under Government and municipal control is 
increasing rapidly. In Victoria not more than one in fifty of the school 
population has the advantage of a secondary or higher primary educa- 
tion. It is impossible to build efficient higher education, such as 
technical education, upon such a basis.” 


INDIA. 

The Indian Journal of Education for January contains an article on 
‘The Education of Women.” The writer tells of 
the difficulties to be overcome and of the attempts 
f that have been made to surmount them. *‘But, in 
spite of the best efforts of Government, zenana, and other mission 
bodies, not much has been effected in the way of progress; for, on an 
average only seven females in one thousand can read and write, and 
of late years the rate of progress has diminished.” 


The Report on Public Instruction in Bombay, 1905-6, shows that 
of boys of school-going age 31 per cent. attended 
school ; of girls 6 percent. The Director of Educa- 
tion complains that the funds available fur the pur- 
poses of education are insufficient. Thus, with regard to physical 
education, he writes: ‘‘ Speaking generally, it may be said that there 
is no lack of enthusiasm io games among the rising generation, and 
that the value of reasonable bodily exercises and recreation is fully 
established. But schools are often hampered in their efforts to improve 
physically by lack of suitable play-grounds and funds to purchase the 
apparatus of games. It would be for the benefit of future generations 
if Government and Local Authorities could reserve, in or near all 


towns, open spaces for the games and recreations of the youth of the 
locality.” 


Women, 


Bombay. 


UNIVERSITIES S AND SCHOOLS. 


OXFORD. 

The term expired on March 16, but the last fortnight, which is 
usually filled with examinations and the general rush known as 
‘“ winding up,” was this year diversified with one sporting incident— 
namely, the contest for the Chancellorship—which created considerable 
interest even outside Oxford. In my last letter I expressed—what at 
the time of writing was the common belief—that the nomination of 
Lord Curzon would not be opposed. This prophecy was falsified 
almost before it appeared. The advantage gained by the prompt 
action of the Conservatives and the dissatisfaction felt by many people, 
with the inconclusive result of the non-party meeting called by the 
Vice-Chancellor, led to further steps being taken at once. Lord Rose- 
bery was applied to, and consented to be nominated. The contest 
was vigorously begun; and by March 12 seven columns of the Uxi- 
versity Gazette were filled with the two lists of nominators—certainly 
the longest document of the kind known to Oxford history. The Rose- 


bery list had 181 names, including § peers, 8 bishops, 6 heads of 
colleges, and no less than 26 professors and University teachers. The 
Curzon list had g peers, 7 bishops, 11 heads, but only 8 professors ; 
and the total was 157. So far, it looked like a close fight; and the 
Liberal list, weaker in peers and heads, was notably stronger in 
academic distinction. The supporters of Lord Rosebery trusted to three 
things mainly—to his superior personal position as writer, speaker, and 
ex-Premier ; to his recent comparative withdrawal from party politics ; 
and to the expectation that he would be backed by the solid vote of 
Christ Church, which commands a larger out-vote than any other col- 
lege. Never were anticipations more signally falsified. Lord Curzon 
was returned by a majority of § to 2—the numbers being 1,101 and 
440 respectively. It we assume, as we probably may, that the resident 
vote was approximately even between the parties, the out-vote must 
have been nearly 4 to 1 for Curzon. It is true, no doubt, that the 
whole constituency numbers 6,000, and that not one quarter of these 
came up to vote; but there is no reason whatever to suppose that in 
what was, perhaps justly, regarded as a plain political contest the remain- 
ing 4,500 would have done anything but swell Lord Curzon’s majority. 

The last few weeks have been unusually rich in benefactions to the 
University. Dr. Parkes Weber, of Cambridge, has given a collection 
of several hundred valuable coins and medals—Greek, Roman, and 
Byzantine—and a considerable number of rare Italian bronze medals of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Sir H. E. Roscoe has given his 
whole collection of over two thousand specimens of minerals, including 
specimens of the mineral called Koscoelite, discovered by himself and 
named alter him. These gifts are to be recorded as presented by Sir 
Henry and Lady Roscoe, in memory of a son who died at Magdalen 
College during his undergraduate course. In addition to these donations, 
Mr. C. J. Oldham, a well known ophthalmic surgeon, has bequeathed 
£5,000 to the University for scholarships, to be awarded one for 
classics, and one for the knowledge of Shakespeare. The same bene- 
factor has left an equal sum to Cambridge, under similar conditions ; 
and also a bequest of £410,000, besides a share of the residuary estate, 
to Corpus Christi College, to the foundation whereof a relative of the 
testator, Hugh Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, gave a considerable sum in 
the year 1516. In the latter bequest the testator shows unusual fore- 
sight in leaving the bulk of the money to be applied to ‘‘ the advance- 
ment of general learning,” thus setting the College free to make the 
best use of the money. There is no doubt that in the older Universi- 
ties persistent efforts have been made in recent years to supply their 
defects, both in plant and curriculum, and to meet the new demands ; 
but both places have been hampered in these efforts by lack of 
means. It is all the more encouraging to find that this fact is 
becoming better understood, and that help, both frcm within and 
from without, is beginning fitfully to come in. 

Among the recent appointments affecting Oxford, it is somewhat 
noticeable that three former members of the University have been 
elected to posts at other seats of learning. They are :—Mr. Loveday, 
of Magdalen College, appointed Librarian at Shetheld; Mr. A. B. 
Keith (Balliol), Ancient History Lecturer at Edinburgh; Rev. W. R. 
Inge (Hertford), Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 
The most serious loss to Oxford is the appointment of Mr. O. M. 
Edwards (Lincoln) to be Chief Inspectur of Education for Wales and 
Monmouthshire. Among many distinguished teachers of modern 
history in Oxford no one has won higher regard from his many pupils ; 
and his place will be difficult to fll. 

A meeting was held on March 9 to “ protest against any legislation 
which would transform the University of Dublin into a University com- 
prising colleges animated by conflicting educational ideals.” The 
principal speakers were the Dean of St. Patrick’s, Mr. Butcher, and 
Prof. Joly, of T.C.D. Praiseworthy efforts were made to keep the 
question non-political; but, on all grounds, it would be undesirable 
here to enter on a discussion of a difficult matter on which defnite 
proposals will shortly be brought before the House of Commons. 

What with this meeting and the various dinners of University clubs 
at the end of the Lent Term, Oxford has had an unusual number of dis- 
tinguished public men delivering speeches to various audiences. Among 
them are the following :—Mr. Birrell, Sir E. Carson, Mr. Butcher, 
Lord Tweedmouth, Mr. T. P. O’Connor, Mr. J. A. Simon, and Mr. 
Spender. 

The following announcements have been made :— 

Appointments. —Curator of the Park, Prof. Somerville ; Curator of 
the Bodleian, Mr. A. L. Smith, Balliol. F.R.S.: Dr. Benham, Pro- 
fessor of Biology in Dunedin, formerly Aldrichian Demonstrator of 
Comparative Anatomy; Dr. Chattaway (Christ Church), Lecturer on 
Chemistry at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 

The death is announced of the Rev. R. H. Charsley, formerly head 
of Charsley’s Hall, and Mathematical Lecturer at two or three colleges. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
Since I last wrote we have not abolished anything else. But 
perhaps the Senior Wrangler and the Wooden 
Spoon are enough for one term. However a 
reform has come into operation. As Dr. Kirkpatrick 
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vacated the Lady Margaret Professorship by going to the Ely Deanery, 
the new method of election to that Chair has had atrial. Hitherto, as 
any one who cared might be a candidate, while every graduate in 
Divinity had a vote, the elections lacked system or had too much. 
Very often it looked as if the Divinity Faculty had agreed to promote 
one of their number, and then no one else had a chance. Now all 
names of aspirants come before a panel of the Divinity Board, who 
select four. These four favour deliver ‘‘ priclections,” and every 
graduate in Divinity who intends to vote must hear them all. This 
ume, it is said, thirty-eight electors heard them. Next morning they 
met, and in profound secrecy (legend says they sent away the 
Registrary, who is apparently not a D.D., nor even a B.D.), they had 
two ballots, voting by ticket. They then reported the election of Mr. 
Inge-—and handed all their tickets to the Assistant Registrary to pre- 
serve. Professor Inge is a King’s man, who has had a long experience 
of Oxford, and who brings an element of philosophy into a faculty 
greatly interested in MSS. and questions of scholarship. 

The Rev. J. H. B. Masterman, of St. John’s, now Professor of 
History in Birmingham University, has been appointed Hulsean 
Lecturer for next December. It is not every year that the original 
design of John Hulse is so well maintained. Being a young man, and 
interested apparently in the questions that occupied young men in his 
day, he wished his preachers to be under forty, and to discuss living 
cather than fossilized problems. 


We note that five Cambridge men have been elected Fellows of the 
Royal Society: H. K. Anderson, Caius; W. H. 


Science. Bragg, Trinity; H. C. Pocklington, St. John’s; 
G. Elliot Smith, St. John’s; and W. H. Young, 
Peterhouse. About the same time the Geological Society of London 


awarded four medals, and three fell to Cambridge men—A. Harker, 
St. John’s ; W. J. Sollas, St. John’s; A. W. Rogers, Christ's. Prof. 
Larmor, of St. John’s, has gone to lecture at Columbia University, 
New York; and next year Mr. Bateson, St. John’s, is to lecture at 
Yale. It looks as if the world in general thought well of the science 
school in Cambridge—as if a University could be very old without being 
superannuated. Democrats may be glad to note that quite a number 
of the men above mentioned are patent ‘‘abuses,’’ as they have held 
Fellowships without any conditions of work attached to them. It 
seems to advance the cause of science. 

Prof. Middleton is leaving our Chair of Agriculture. This is of 
recent institution—a terrible invasion of the modern spirit, but, again, 
it is a success. The number of students has increased ; the temporary 
accommodation is outgrown, and matters are in train for a permanent 
Agricultural Laboratory. A good many students of the school hold 
Important positions in agriculture in India, Egypt, South Africa, and 
the West Indies—a testimony to the value of the training. Prof. 
Middleton is going to the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries--to our 
regret. 

There is a proposal to establish a Readership in Forestry, which 
ought to be carried. Some one might do well to endow it. India 
calls for experts in the subject. Germany is giving great attention 
toit. Even in America, where, in living memory, trees were weeds 
in many areas, forestry is coming to the fore, as it well may. Michigan, 
for instance, was stripped of its forests in thirty years. New York State 
has had for years a successful School of Forestry; in Ontario public 
attention is turning to the forest lands, while the prairie provinces of 
Canada are trying to do what Scotland did in the eighteenth century, 
and are encouraging planting by the farmers. Forestry has a strong 
claim upon us, both from the side of industry and of science. 


We had a brilliant Jecture on Dr. Johnson by the Leslie Stephen 
Lecturer, Prof. Raleigh, of Oxford, one of the most 
attractive writers upon literature, and (we are glad 
to think) not a native product of the sister Uni- 
versity, but of our own. Prof. Ridgeway has also lectured on the 
“ Eumenides ” and on the Dorians, who, one may conjecture, will figure 
in the eventual second volume of his *‘ Early Age of Greece,” to the 
enhancement of its interest. 

Meantime, Prof. Ridgeway has been having a controversy in the 
Review with Father Nolan, of the Catholic Hostel, on the Government’s 
proposal to sink Trinity College, Dublin, in a new conglomerate 
University. Into that question your readers will not wish me to enter. 
Enough to say that the only two instances in modern times, with which 
I am familiar, where new Universities have been formed on the 

_agglutinative principle—in Toronto and in London—do not encourage 
any great hope of the new Irish University being a comfortable place 
for a professor or a very satisfactory home of learning ; and ın Toronto 
and London the Catholic question is not a factor. ` 

The Xeview, by the way, has published its seven hundredth number 
this term. It is not a facetious paper, but it meets our needs in 
Cambridge very well. To the future historian of the University in this 
last quarter of a century (if that is the right arithmetic) its file will be 
a treasury of invaluable information. Indeed, without waiting for 
posterity, on which probably very few journals rely for their circulation, 
the Review should be very serviceable to many old Cambridge men who 
have gone down, but are still interested in what we are doing here. 
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The Review gives a good deal of space to current literature, beside 
faithfully recording high jumps, University sermons, and a thousand and 
one meetings of every conceivable college society. 


The Lent Term is over. Like other Lent Terms, it has been dreary, 
The End in spite of fly-sheets. Most of us have been ill, or 
of the Term. have thought so. Some one brought mumps from 
home toa largely attended course of lectures ; he 
only went twice, but it was enough, and undergraduates in that faculty 
in many colleges, and students of Newnham and Girton, have shared 
his experience in numbers. It has been cold, too—why January and 
February were created at all it is hard to see. Perhaps in Italy, where 
classical men say they were invented, they may be good; but they 
ought never to have been imported here. They are gone, however, 
and March has come; and the end of March, when, as a don put it, 
men are down and daffodils are up, is quite a good time of year in 
Cambridge. 

Appointments.—W. Spens, King’s Fellowship, Corpus; R. C. 
Punnett, Research Fellowship, Caius ; Sir Aston Webb, R.A., Rede 
Lecturer, 1907; Prof. Ridgeway, Brereton Reader in Classics: ull 
January 1, 1912; H. R. Hassé, B.A. St. John’s, Isaac Newton 
Student ; G. 5. Graham-Smith, University Lecturer in Hygiene. 

Prizes, &c.—Hulsean, 1906.—S. Rostron, B.A. St. John’s; Hon. 
Mention. C. H. Dyer, B.A. St. John’s. Smith’s Prizes—G. R. Blanco-. 
White, B.A. Trinity ; A. S. Eddington, B.A. Trinity ; J. W. Nicholson, 
B.A. Trinity; W. M. Page, B.A. King’s; Hon. Mention, H. J. 
Priestley, B.A. Jesus. Allen Scholarship—J. K. Mozley, B.A. 
Pembroke. Bell Scholarshipsp—R. W. Howard, Trinity; J. H. 
McCubbin, Trinity; Distinguished, O. B. Wordsworth, Trinity. 
Abbott Scholarship—A. P. Senior, Christ’s. Barnes Scholarship— 
S. J. Edwards, Sidney. Chancellor's Medal for English Verse— 
D. W. Corrie, King’s; Proxime, G. Savill, Christs. Sir William 
Browne’s Medals—Latin Ode, A. S. F. Gow, Trinity; Greek 
Epigram, J. D. Barnard, Jesus; Latin Epigram, J. D. Barnard, 


‘Jesus; Powis Medal—J. C. Wordsworth, Trinity ; Proxime accesserunt, 


W. W. Grundy, King’s, and H. W. Ralph, King’s. Porson Prize— 
A. S. F. Gow, Trinity ; Proxime, D. S. Robertson, Trinity. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


A special course of eight lectures on ‘‘Some Aspects of Roman 
Thought and Life as seen in Latin Literature” will be given by Miss 
M. Alford, Classical Tripos, Cantab., during the Easter term, on Fridays 
at 4.30, beginning Friday, April 26. Fee for the course, £I. Is. A 
special course on the ‘‘ Language and Literature of the French 
Renaissance ” will be given during the Easter term by Miss M. J. Tuke, 
M.A., Principal of Bedford College, on Mondays and Thursdays at 
3 p-m., beginning Monday, April 29. These lectures are for Ilonours 
students and are inter-collegiate. Students wishing to attend this 
course are asked to communicate with the Principal before April 27. 

The Council and the Principal will hold the usual reception at the 
College, 4.30 to 7 p.m., after the presentations for degrees at the 
University of London on May 8. The Easter term will begin Thursday, 
April 25. Students come into residence on April 24. 

The Council have appointed Mr. Harold Hilton, M.A. Oxon., 
Lecturer in Mathematics, University College, Bangor, to be Lecturer 
in Mathematics, in succession to Mr. P. J. Harding, M.A., who has 
lately resigned. 

In the Training Department for Secondary Teachers an open scholar- 
ship of the value of £15 for one year is offered for the course of secondary 
training beginning in October, 1907. The scholarship will be awarded to 
the best candidate holding a degree, or equivalent, in Arts or Science. 
Applications should reach the tlead cf the Training Department not 
later than July 1, from whom the necessary forms and particulars can 
be obtained. Miss K. M. Rogers, B.A., a student of the college, has 
been awarded the Gilchrist Studentship for Modern Languages. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, READING. 


A considerable number of the men students of this college have 
recently enrolled themselves in the Berkshire Imperial Yeomanry. 
There are already sufficient recruits to form two troops, under the 
command of Second Lieut. R. L. Pearson. We believe that no Uni- 
versity or University college in this country has previously had a 
cavalry troop of its own, cominanded by its own officer. Lord Roberts, 
who was recently in Keading, was pleased to hear of this develop- 
ment. 

There has been considerable progress in the Department of Music 
and the musical societies of the college. A Choral Section of the 
Musical Club has been formed. At the Examination in Pianoforte 
Playing of the Royal Academy of Music (L.k.A.M.), Christmas, 1906, 
a student of the School of Music was one of five candidates who passed 
as performers and teachers out of six hundred who entered. Next 
October numerous scholarships in music will be offered for competition. 
Mr. J. Campbell McInnes has been appointed teacher of solo singing. 
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Mr. A. W. Seaby, teacher of design in the Fine Art Department, 
has been awarded a Gold Medal for wood prints at the Milan Ex- 
hibition, and has recently been elected an Associate of the Inter- 
national Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Gravers. Mr. Richard H. 
Evans, B.Sc., has been appointed Assistant Lecturer in Agriculture. 
He has recently acted as assistant to Prof. Wrightson at the Downton 
College of Agriculture. 

As an illustration of the progress of the college as a whole, the 
Council was able to report at the recent annual meeting of the Court of 
Governors that, for the third year in succession, the amount of students’ 
fees and capitation grants has exceeded the corresponding amount for 
the previous year by £1,000. 


WALES. 


During the discussion on a vote on account for the Civil Service the 
The Welsh two appointments to the Welsh Department were 
Department. somewhat severely criticized by Sir William Anson 
and Lord Robert Cecil. The latter stated his 
objections at great length to the creation of a special Department for 
Wales, which was to be manned wholly by Welshmen imported from 
outside the Civil Service. The new Permanent Secretary was also 
charged with having been associated with the Welsh revolt, which was 
- characterized as a conspiracy to evade the law and to crush the 
voluntary schools; his appointment was, therefore, a public scandal. 
Mr. McKenna replied that the fact that the new officials were Welsh- 
men was a qualification, and not an excuse. The sole ground for in- 
stituting a separate Welsh Department was to secure the control of 
Welsh education to persons who had some knowledge of Wales. As 
regards secondary education, the conditions were quite different from 
those prevailing in England, as even the poorer classes—the artisans 
and peasants—sent their children to the secondary schools of Wales. 
For this reason it was desirable that there should be a fundamental 
difference between the types of schools necessary for the two countries, 
and therefore, of course, in their administration. 

Mr. T. G. Roberts has been appointed Junior Examiner in this 
Welsh Department, thus completing the new appointments. It was 
also incidentally remarked during the debate that the Board of Educa- 
tion would not sanction any proposal to make the teaching of Welsh 
compulsory. : 

The Board of Education have refused for the present to agree to con- 

Munici vert the Swansea Higher Elementary School into a 

al . 

Secondary Schools, ™unicipal secondary school, as was proposed by the 
Local Education Authority. They have assigned 

to the new Department the difficult task of dealing with this vexed 
question. It will be interesting to watch the result of their first conflict 
with a truculent Welsh Authority. Why municipal secondary schools 
should be required in Wales it is difficult to understand, as the 
secondary system created by the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
provides ample facilities in every district and town in Wales. It is 
certainly an anomaly that in a small country like Wales two distinct 
Authorities like the Central Welsh Board and the Board of Education 
should be necessary to exercise control over secondary education ; so 
that one hopes that the immediate result of the establishment of this 
new Depaitment will be the abolition of this dual control and the con- 
Sea of all secondary work in the hands of the Central Welsh 

oard. 

A scheme for the establishment of a new secondary school at 
Mountain Ash has been published. It is proposed to pay the head 
master a fixed salary, not dependent on capitation fees, which is a new 
departure in Welsh schemes. 


In the Probate Court Justice Sir Gorell Barnes gave judgment 
against the University of Wales and the Uni- 


The . . 
versity College of North Wales, Bangor, in the 
oe eae case affecting the will of Mr. John Eyton Williams, 


of Chester. It will be remembered that he had 
left legacies of 410,000 to each of the above ; but that, in ignorance 
probably of the statutes, he had insisted on certain religious tests. As 
the charters debar all such tests, the University and the College lose 
these valuable bequests, which will therefore revert to the next-of-kin. 


In nearly all the Welsh counties the majorities have been very con- 
siderably diminished ; some of the counties, indeed, 


bounty osaacll have only been saved to the revolters by the most 
Elections. insignificant majorities, as in Brecon, Pembroke, 


Monmouth, and Flint. It will be difficult, if not 
impossible, for the policy of harassing the voluntary schools to be con- 
tinued with the same vigour in these counties, and the result of the 
elections, as a whole, cannot but afford a welcome relaxation of the 
pressure on the voluntary schools. There is no doubt that there has 
been an uprising against the extreme measures adopted in the past by 
the revolters. 


SCOTLAND. 
In the annual report of the Carnegie Trust (statistics will be found 


on another page) the trustees again urge upon the 
Universities the advantage of instituting a scheme 
of inclusive fees for their respective faculties—fees, 
that is to say, which should cover the whole cost of instruction for 
each beneficiary of the Trust in each academic year. Suggestions 
regarding an arrangement of this kind have been made by the Unt- 
versities and are at present under consideration. As this question 1s 
still unsettled, and as there are educational difficulties which may be 
adjusted by new ordinances, as well as problems to be solved regarding 
the proportions in which grants are to be given to Universities and to 
extra-mural schools, the trustees have postponed for the present their 
second quinquennial allocation of that part of the fund which is applied 
to University and extra-mural equipment. J#fertm grants, on the 
lines of the present allocation, will, however, be made in cases in which 
immediate assistance is necessary. The resolution to postpone the new 
allocation of grants will be disappointing to the Universities, and it 1s 
not unlikely that it will be resented as an attempt to use the resources 
of the Carnegie Trust in order to put pressure on the Universities to 
carry out the reforming ideas of the trustees or their secretary. It is 
most unfortunate that the power of the purse should even appear to be 
used in this way; and, though many of the reforms which the Trust 
desires are reasonable, its action will probably only strengthen any 
opposition to them within the Universities by enabling opponents to 
claim that they are fighting the battle of freedom against the domination 
of a wealthy outside body. 


Oarnegie 
Trust. 


In connexion with the visit of the Prince and Princess of Wales to 
Glasgow University on April 23, honorary degrees 
are to be conferred on a large number of distin- 
guished persons, including (besides the Prince and 
Princess) the Duke of Argyll, the Duchess of Montrose, Lord Roberts, 
Lord Elgin, Mr. Sinclair (Secretary for Scotland), Mr. Asquith, Mr. 
George Wyndham ; Profs. Boutroux (of Paris), Dini (of Pisa), Harnack, 
Poincaré, and Norman Collie; Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. D. S. McColl, 
Profs. G. G. Ramsay, McKendrick, and Moody Stuart (who recently 
retired from their Chairs at Glasgow); and Miss Galloway, who has 
devoted her life to the work of Queen. Margaret College. The Bishop 
of Stepney, Canon Page Roberts, and Dr. McLaren, of Manchester, are 
among those who are to receive the degree of D.D. 

Aberdeen University Court has, by a majority of 6 votes to 4, 
approved the proposed extension of the session in Arts, and has 
intimated its readiness to co-operate with the other Universities in 
obtaining the change of ordinance that is necessary to bring this 
into effect. ; ee 

Sir Henry Littlejohn, formerly Professor of Forensic Medicine in the 
University of Edinburgh, has been presented with his portrait, painted 
by Sir George Reid. There have also been presented to the University 
of St. Andrews portraits of Prof. Purdie and of the late Dr. G. W. 
Balfour, who was for many years a member of the University Court. At 
Glasgow a sum of nearly £10,000 has been collected by subscription as 
a memorial to the late Principal Story, and funds are also being raised 
for the recognition of the services done to the University by Profs. 
G. G. Ramsay and Mckendrick. eat 

Dr. J. M. Beattie, Lecturer on Bacteriology in the University of 
Edinburgh, has been appointed Professor of Pathology in the Uni- 
versity of Shefheld. 

Glasgow University Court has approved the proposed extension of 
the University Union. 

A commemoration of Giosué Carducci, the famous Italian poet, who 
died recently, was held at Glasgow University on March 16. Prof. 
Phillimore delivered a commemorative address in Latin; essays on 
Carducci were read by students in the class of Italian; and Signor 
Aguoletti, University Lecturer on Italian, was also one of the speakers. 


Glasgow. 


-Beethoven’s ‘‘ Funeral March” was played, and a choir of students 


sang the Garibaldian Hymn. . 


As the result of a conference with Mr. Struthers, Secretary of the 
Scotch Education Department, representatives of 
the four Provincial Committees for the Training of 
Teachers met in Dundee on March g and agreed 
to make certain general recommendations to the Committees regarding 
the nature and extent of the curricula for students in training, the 
principles on which bursaries or maintenance allowances should be 
allocated, and the length of service in State-aided schools which should 
be required from those students who receive free training or bursaries. 
It was also resolved to suggest that a permanent Consultative Com- 
mittee should be formed, and that it should consist of two representa- 
tives from each Provincial Committee along with the Directors of 
Studies. The Carnegie Trust has resolved that in future it will not 
pay the University class fees of students in training, and, as this will be 
a great hardship to students who receive no maintenance allowance, 
and will put them in an unfavourable position as compared with those 
who are studying for other professions, approval was given to a 
memorandum prepared by Prof. Chrystal as a basis on which an 
agreement might be made between the Provincial Committees and the 
Carnegie Trust. 


Training. 


(Continued on page-268.) 
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ATLAS of PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By Sir ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 
This contains 24 Coloured Plates, 15 in. by Irin., on Geology, 


Topography, Meteorology, &c., with 52 pages of Descriptive | 


Letterpress. 
Bound half morocco (size 8 in. by 11 in.). Price 12s. 6d. 
COPY BOUND FULL CLOTH SENT TO ANY TEACHER FOR 38. 


CLASS ROOM ATLAS. 


Demy 4to. Price 5s. 


48 Coloured Maps—Classical, Physical, and Political—with | 


Index and Notes by C. F. ELTON, Wellington College. As a 
School Atlas this is considered one of the best, as only what is 
really essential is given on the Maps. 


COMMERCIAL ATLAS. Demy 4to. Price 5s. | 


47 Coloured Maps, with Notes and Index by R. F. SAVAGE, 
F.R.G.S. Designed to meet the requirements of Commercial 
Classes, and now very largely used in the best Schools and Colleges. 


COPY OF EITHER OF ABOVE SENT TO HEAD MASTERS FOR 8s. 


WORLD WIDE ATLAS. 


10 in. by 124 in. Price Ts. 6d. 
This very popular work contains 128 Coloured Maps. 
67,000 places and Notes by Dr. KELTIE, R.G.S. 
Atlas at a low price it is unequalled. 


MULTUM IN PARVO ATLAS. 


74 in. by 5 in. 
This new handy little reference book ought to be on the desk of 
every teacher. It contains 112 Full Coloured Maps—Political, 
Physical, Historical—106 pages of useful Notes, and an Index 
to nearly 20;000 places. 


Full bound in Cloth. 


Index to 
As a Reference 


Price 2s. 6d., post free. 


Catalogues and Lists free on application. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LTD; 


7 PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
EDINA WORKS, EDINBURGH. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION 
PAPERS, LISTS, TESTIMONIALS, MAGAZINES, 
ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 
Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. 
Address— 


GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


GRAND PRIZE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, ST. LOUIS 


B WEBSTER’S ¿8o 
INTERNATIONAL 
B° DICTIONARY p 


RECENTLY ENLARGED WITH 


25000. NEW WORDS 
ALSO ADDED 
NEW GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 
AND NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
2348 PAGES 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAM- 
PHLET WITH SPECIMEN PAGES, 
WEBSTER’S \ PRICES, OPINIONS OF SCHOLARS, 
-\ INTERNATIONAL | JUDGES, STATESMEN, AUTHORS, 
iG. at x Ei E-i E-i Ei 


GEORGE BELL &* SONS 
PORTUGAL ST, LINCOLN'S INN l, LON DON 


BLACK’S SCHOOL POETRY. 


SONG ano STORY. 


SELECTIONS OF VERSE 


BY 
Mrs. P. A. 


BARNETT. 


In three books, small crown 8vo, 96 pages each. 
Paper covers, 6d. each. 


Limp cloth, 8d. each. 
Book I. JUNIOR. 
Book II. INTERMEDIATE. 
Book III. SENIOR. 


These books, each of 96 pages, are meant for use with 

classes of children of six to nine, nine to twelve, and twelve 

® to fourteen severally. They serve as a systematic introduction 

to Poetry, and are based, as their general title implies, on 

the principle that children need a mixture of narrative and 
lyric verse at each stage suited to their liking and capacity. 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


IDOLA PULPITORUM : 


Pitfalls of the Practical Teacher. 


This Series of Articles commenced in the 
Nov. 1906 issue of The Journal of Education. 


INTRODUCTORY ARTICLE, 


By PROFESSOR JOHN ADAMS, appeared Nov. 1906. 
[Copy of this number can be sent post free for 8d.] 


CLASSICS, 
By H. G. HART, sometime Head Master of Sedbergh, 
appeared Dec. 1906. 
[Copy of this number can be sent post free for 814d. ] 


ENGLISH, 
By ARTHUR BURRELL, Principal of Borough Road 
Training College, appeared Jan. 1907. 
[Copy of this number can be sent post free for 844d.] 


FRENCH, 


By CLOUDESLEY BRERETON, Divisional Inspector to 
L.C.C. (Modern Languages), appeared Feb. and March 
1907. 


[Copies of these numbers can be sent post free for 1s, 4d.] 
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The St. Andrews Provincial Committee has appointed Mr. James 
Malloch, M.A. Dundee, to be Director of Studies at a salary of £700 
a year. Mr. Malloch is Lecturer on Education at University College, 
Dundee, and he has been for some years Director of Studies under the 
Dundee Local Committee. The Edinburgh Provincial Committee is 
about to appoint a medical officer and lecturer on hygiene at an 
aanual salary of £400. 


IRELAND. 

The chief topic of conversation of late in Irish educational circles— 
and outside them—has been the impending changes in University 
education. The scheme outlined by Mr. Bryce has met with most 
determined opposition in Trinity College itself, and a Dublin Uni- 
versity Defence Committee has been formed to preserve the College 
from being merged, together with the Queen’s Colleges and the pro- 
posed new foundation, in a federal University. A meeting of 
students was held in Trinity College on March 18 to protest 
against the scheme, and another of graduates and members 
of the University on the 22nd, in which the Members for the 
University, Lord Iveagh, Lord Ashbourne, and many other in- 
fluential persons took part. Similar meetings have been convened 
during the month in Bristol, Manchester, and other places in England, 
and have been addressed by representatives of Dublin University ; 
while the Clerical Unions throughout Ireland have also been active in 
protest. On the other hand, the various Catholic Associations have 
pronounced themselves, on the whole, in favour of the scheme; and 
the Higher Educational Committee of the Presbyterian Church, ata 
recent meeting in Belfast, drew up a statement which, while criticizing 
details of the scheme, was, on the whole, favourable to it. 

An interesting ceremony took place at St. Patrick’s Cathedral on 
January 29, when a brass tablet to the memory of Sir Samuel and Lady 
Ferguson was unveiled by Prof. Dowden in the presence of a large 
gathering. Ina felicitous speech Prof. Dowden recalled the personality 
and genius of Sir Samuel Ferguson, whom he characterized as an epic 
poet born out of season—perhaps the only one of the Victorian age. 
Sir Samuel Ferguson is probably best known to the present generation 
in Ireland by the stirring bailads and prose tales, in such collections as 
the “Lays of the Western Gael” and the ‘‘ Hibernian Nights 
Entertainments,” to which very many owe their chief, if not their only, 
knowledge of the early legends and history of their country. It is 
proposed to devote the remainder of the sum raised for the memorial 
to founding a prize in Celtic studies in Trinity College. 

One of the most hopeful signs in the higher education of Ireland 
to-day is the awakening of an intelligent and discriminating interest 
in Irish studies, and especially the ancient language and literature. 
The School of Irish Learning, which, under the presidency of 
Prof. Kuno Meyer, has for some years past carried on an un- 
obtrusive, but none the less valuable, work by means of courses of 
lectures during the Easter and summer vacations, and by the publica- 
tion of a bi-annual review, Ærin, devoted to Irish philology and 
scholarship, is this session giving a course, extending over three terms, 
and embracing Old Irish grammar, philology, and texts, under the 
tuition of Dr. Oscar Bergin, a pupil of Zimmer and ‘Thurneysen, and 
formerly Professor of Celtic in (Jueen’s College, Cork. Like many 
other Irish institutions, the school is hampered by want of funds, Old 
Irish not being a subject which appeals to the many, and for the 
present must be content to carry on its work in two barely fur- 
nished rooms on an upper floor in Dawson Street, where, however, it 
has housed the nucleus of a very valuable library ; but most movements 
that have borne fruit in Ireland have sprung from small beginnings and 
individual effort. , 

The Margaret Stokes Memorial Lectures were given last month at 
Alexandra College by Dr. Douglas Hyde, President of the Gaelic 
League. In former years the scope of these lectures has been confined 
to Irish archwology, a subject which requires special equipment, and is 
not, perhaps, generally attractive; but this year the lecturer chose for 
his subjects the folk-lore, bardic poetry, and later development of the 
literature of Ireland. Dr. Hyde is an enthusiast in his own field as 
well as a natural orator, and his three lectures were listened to with 
keen interest by a large number of hearers. 

A valuable course of lectures on ‘*‘ Socialism and Socialistic Theories ”’ 
has also been given during this term at Alexandra College by Prof. 
C. F. Bastable, LL.D. 

Ata public meeting held at Alexandra College on February 25 it 
was resolved that steps should be taken to found a memorial of the late 
Miss Alice Oldham, to whom Irish education owes so much. A Come 
mittee was nominated ; and it was suggested that the form which the 
memorial should take should be one of the following schemes :—a prize 
for original work done by women ; a course of memorial lectures in 
Alexandra College and Dublin University; a prize in Dublin Uni- 
versity for women students of limited means who have studied for at 
least one year in Alexandra College—the final choice of the scheme to 
lie with the subscribers. 

At the annual general meeting of the Association of Irish School- 
mistresses, held on February 5, a resolution was passed recording the 
loss sustained by the Association through the death of Miss Oldham, 


who was for many years its Secretary, and expressing sympathy with 
her family. An interesting paper was read at the meeting by Miss 
Tremain, B.A., Mistress of Method in the Training Department, Alex- 
andra College, on “ Higher Education for Women at Ilome and 
Abroad.” 

At the annual meeting of the Irish Association of Women Graduates, 
which was held in the Royal University on March 9g, the President, 
Dr. Isabella Mulvany, who occupied the chair, also spoke of the loss 
which had fallen on the Association through the death of Miss Oldham, 
who was its foundress and its first President. A resolution was passed 
asserting the principle of complete equality, in respect of both teaching 
and privileges, for men and women students in any new scheme of 
University education which may be organized in this country. On the 
conclusion of the business part of the meeting an interesting and 
suggestive paper, entitled ‘‘ Other People’s Lanterns,” was read by 
Miss Lena Butler, B.A. 

A question was asked by one of the Irish members in the House of 
Commons on March 7 with regard to the discrepancy between 
equivalent education grants in Great Britain and in Ireland. During 
the past four years, while the education vote in England has increased 
by nearly £3,500,000 and that in Scotland by over £600,000, the 
increase in Ireland is only £92,223. Mr. Birrell, in reply, stated that 
the parallel between the three countries was not quite exact, as the 
English and Scotch votes included certain provision for secondary. and 
technical education, While the Irish vote referred to primary education 
only. There can be, however, no doubt that Ireland fares badly, as 
ccntrasted with her neighbours, in the matter of Treasury grants for 
educational purposes, and this notwithstanding the fact that her needs 
are far greater. The diversion of the so-called Irish Development 
Grant of £185.000 per annum from the educational purposes for which 
it was originally destined to the expenses of working the Land Act and 
other objects, such as providing dredgers and paying the fees of 
drainage-:nspectors, which properly fall under the department of the 
Board of Works, is a standing injustice—a point on which nearly all 
Irishmen, whatever their differences on other questions, are agreed. 
The whole subject of the Development Grant is clearly discussed in an 
address read before the Social and Statistical Society of Ireland last 
December by Mr. Arthur Samuels, K.C., and since published in 
pamphlet form. 

Much apprehension was excited by the recommendation made by the 
recent Commission on the Royal Ilibernian Academy to abolish the 
Academy and transfer its teaching functions wholly to the Government 
School of Art. Only two members of the Commission, Mr. Justice 
Madden and Mr. Boland, M.P., sent in a minority report in favour of 
the Academy. It was felt by all interested in art education in Ireland 
that the proposal to hand it over entirely to the tender mercies of a 
Government Department could not but have an injurious effect on its 
future ; and a petition was circulated and largely signed protesting 
against the proposed change. At a meeting held at the Mansion 
House on March 21 the chairman, Sir Thomas Drew, stated that, in 
consequence of the agitation and of the statement recently made to Mr. 
Boland on behalf of the Government in the House of Commons, the 
Academy may be regarded as safe. The Royal Hibernian Academy sufters 
many disadvantages, such as insufficient and unsuitable premises and in- 
adequate endowment—it receives the muniticent sum £300 a year from 
the State ; nevertheless, it has done some good work in the past eighty 
years, and, if it could be more liberally supported, and if the proposals 
made at the Mansion House meeting to transfer it to a better and more 
central building and incorporate with it a permanent collection of 
modern works of art could be carried out, there would, no doubt, be 
plenty of work for it to do in the future in developing the latent artistic 
talent of the country. 


SCHOOLS. 

BRADFIELD COLLEGE. — The following scholarships have been 
gained :—H. R. Joynt, Balliol Scholarship, open, Mathematics ; C. K. 
Seamen, Hertford Scholarship, open, Classical; G. R. Hamilton, 
Exhibition, open, Classical, at Oriel College, Oxford. There will be 
a performance of the “ Antigone” of Sophocles in the original Greek 
in the open-air Greek Theatre on June S, II, 13, 15,17. Lieutenant 
D. J. D. Noble, R.N., an old Bradford boy, was decorated for bravery 
in saving life, and presented with the Royal Humane Society's Medal. 

CHELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.— On March 20 the Council of 
the Cheltenham Ladies’ College elected Miss Lilian Mary Faithfull, 
M.A. Dublin, Vice-Principal, the Women’s Department, of King’s 
College, London, to the post of Principal, vacant through the death 
of Miss Dorothea Beale. The four select candidates were Miss Faith- 
full, Miss Helena Powell, Miss Gavin, and Miss Wolseley-Lewis. In 
1883 Miss Faithfull entered Somerville College asan exhibitioner, and, 
after taking the Oxford Pass Examination in French, Latin, and 
History, was placed in the First Classin the Honours School of English 
Language and Literature. During her last years at Oxford she acted 
as secretary to the Principal, Miss Shaw-Lefevre, and for a year was 
an assistant mistress in the Oxford High Schcol under Miss Soulsby. 
Miss Faithfull was next appointed Lecturer in English Language and 

(Continued on page 270.) 
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CASSELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A New French Grammar. By R. H. ALLPRESS, 
M.A., Master on the Modern Side at the City of London School, and 
J. LAFFITTE, B.-és-L., Principal French Master at the City of London 
School. 192 pages, crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 
This book consists of three parts, viz., Reader, Grammar, and 
Exercises. 

"Admirable pictures are to be found in ‘A New French Grammar,’ by 
R. H. Allpress and J. Laffitte, who have taken pains to make the book 
interesting, combining a ‘Reader’ with ‘Exercises. " — Athenaum, 
Jan. 12, 1907. 

READY IN A FEW DAYS. UNIQUE SERIES OF POPULAR FRENCH CLASSICS. 


Cassell’s Penny French Classics. Edited by 
DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. Each book contains about 32 pages, crown 
8vo. Paper cover, rd. each net.; or, in limp cloth, 3d. each net. 

A series of the masterpieces of French Literature, edited by de V. 

Payen-Payne, Assistant Examiner in Frenchin the University of London, 

and issued at a price hitherto unapproached. 


NOW READY. 
Cassell’s New German Dictionary. By KarL 


BREUL, M. "A, Lit Litt.D. (Cambridge), Ph.D. (Berlin), Cambridge Uni- 
versity Reader in Germanic. Upwards of 1,300 pages, demy &vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. net; half leather, ros. 6d. net. 

“Both the German-English and the English-German portions have 
been brought thoroughly up to date in all respects. The former especially 
is remarkably full; we have subjected it to various trials in the matter of 
rare and unlikely words, and it has strangely stood the test.... 
arrangement is admirable.—A thenaum, 


! 


The | 


ENTIRELY NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK. NOW READY. 
Book-keeping. By CaLper MARSHALL, Son, & 


IBOTSON, Chartered Accountants. Upwards of 350 pages, crown 8vo. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 

It is believed that this work constitutes a more exhaustive and up-to- 
date treatise on Double Entry Book-keeping than any hitherto published 
at a popular price. 

The principles of the science are explained in terms which cannot fail 
to be intelligible to the reader. The text is illustrated by numerous brief 
instances of transactions worked out in detail. 

It contains a most complete series of Definitions and Explanations of 
Commercial Terms, also a full list of Examination Papers for the use of 
teachers and instructors. 


UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES. 
Cheap Edition, Newly Revised. 

Cassell’s New French Dictionary. FRencu- 
ENGLISH—ENGLISH-FRENCH. 746th Thousand. Edited by JAMES 
BolELLE, B.A. Newly Revised by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE, Assistant 
Examiner in French in the University of London. 1,230 pages, 
extra crown &vo, strongly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; or, in half 
leather, 5s. 


Cassell’s German Dictionary. GERMAN-ENGLISH 
—ENGLISH-GERMAN. 367th Thousand. By ELIZABETH WEIR, 
1,128 pages, demy 8vo. Cheap Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d.; half morocco, 5s, 

Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. Latin - ENGLISH— 


ENGLISH - LATIN. 162nd Thousand. Thoroughly Revised and 
Corrected. Cheap Edition, 3s. 6d.; half morocco, 5s. 


ART MANUALS. 


The MacWhirter Sketch Book. Being Repro- | 


ductions of a Selection of Sketches in Colour and Pencil from the 
Sketch Books of JOHN MACWHIRTER, R.A., designed to assist the 
student of Landscape Painting in Water Colour. With 24 Examples 
in Colour, many Pencil Sketches, and an Introduction by Epwin 
BALE, R.I. 5s. 


| Marine Painting in Water Colour. 


By W. L. 
WYLLIE, A.R.A. With 24 Coloured Plates. 60 pages, crown 4to, 55. 


. Landscape Painting in Water Colour. By 


J. MACWHIRTER, R.A. With 23 Coloured Plates. Price 5s. 


| Flowers, and How to Paint Them. By Maup 


NAFTEL. New Edition. With 10 Plates in Colour. Price 2s. 6d. 


Specimen Pages and particulars of the above Books will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


The Largest Stock in London of 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 


BOOKS FOR ALI BXAMINATIONS, 
AT ABOUT HALFP-PRICE, OR LESS. 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


BOOKS BOUGMT. 


ALL ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 
104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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Literature at the Royal Holloway College—a post that she held for five 
or six years. From Holloway College she was appointed Vice-Principal 


of King’s College, London, and head of the Women’s Department of | 


King’s College, which has under her direction taken a prominent place 
among the University colleges for women in London. Miss Faithfull 
has felt strongly the claims for higher education on the part of non- 
professional women, and has organized the work at King’s College with 
a view to meeting their demands, whilst the distinguished successes of 
King’s College students in the University class list prove that the 
needs of the more professional students have not been neglected. In 
pressing the equal claims of women and men students and in the 
negotiations for the incorporation of King’s College in the University 
of London Miss Faithfull has taken a prominent part. Miss Faithfull 
was made a Fellow of King’s College in 1904, and is a governor of St. 
Paul’s School, a member of the Faculty of Arts in London University, 
a member of the Committee nominated by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in connexion with the Theological Diploma for Women, and 
President of the Ail-England Women’s Hockey Association. 

CoBORN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Bow RoAb, E.—In the Cambridge 
Locals (Senior) Eunice Turger gained a First Class, with Distinction in 
French ; four others passed in Honours, and five passed. In the 
Junior there were three Honours and twenty passes. 

St. OLAVE’s SCHOOL, TOWER BRIDGE, S.E.—D. Gladding has 
been awarded a Major Scholarship at Brasenose College, Oxford, and 
A. E. Watts an Exhibition at Trinity College, Cambridge—both for 
classics, We have had visits from Lieut. Knox, who gave us a Navy 
League lecture; and from Baron Kikuchi, the Japanese Minister of 
Education, who inspected several classes, and favoured us with an 
address on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, and the spirit of bushido. 

UpriNGHAM SCHOOL.—Entrance Scholarships have been awarded 
as follows:—A. T. Walker, £70, Classics and Mathematics ; 
H. G. Wilkie, #70, Classics and Mathematics; H. G. C. 
Lushington, £70, Classics and Mathematics ; J. Lindsell, £50, Mathe- 
matics; A. C. Allan, £50, Classics and Mathematics; C. R. J. 
Hopkins, £30, Classics ; D. Newbold, £30, Classics ; Rutland Scholar, 
J. P. Bromhead ; Examiner, V. S. Vernon Jones, M.A. G. F. Shove 
has been awarded a scholarship at King’s College, Cambridge; R. T. 
Garnett, Johnson Exhibition, Emmanuel College, Cambridge; C. E. 
Gates, Exhibition, Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE. —C. H. Smith has been elected to an open 
scholarship at Brasenose College; and H. A. de Montmorency and 
C. M. Pope to Hulme Exhibitions. The Rev. W. Weston lectured on 
‘Japan ” on March 9. 
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PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Winners of the Literary Puzzles Prizes for January are 
W. Muir, Esq. (“Jos ”), 82 Buccleuch Street, Glasgow; Miss 
Margaret Jane Robertson (“ Kirstan”), 16 Knowsley Street, 
Bury, Lancashire. | 

The winner of the Translation Prize for February is 
H. Lower, Esq., St. Andrew's, Chesterton Lane, Cambridge. 

The Translation Prize for March is awarded to “ Fortes est 
Fideles.” Proxime accesserunt: ‘La Chatres,” “ Minos.” 


Ces drapeaux, lennemi les avait-il conquis dans la bataille? Non! 
Bazaine, pour les livrer, avait dû faire assaut de ruse. Et ceux qui 
avaient échappé, britlés ou lacérés, narguaient de leur absence l’humilia- 
tion des survivants! Cette rangée d’aigles n’était que du matériel 
aveugle, insensible. Qu’importait aux vaincus? On pouvait de ces lam- 
beaux profanés souffleter les généraux de l'exil ; on pouvait, sur les routes 
boueuses, semer nos soldats jusqu’au fond de Allemagne. Tous les 
Français qui étaient là avaient le droit de contempler face a face, haut 
les yeux, ces signes éclatants de Vimpérissable honneur national. 
Qu’importaient l'écroulement de ?Empire, ces revers inouis—Sedan, 
Metz—l’inconnu des malheurs à venir! Un espoir redressait chacun : 
la fortune changerait, les pires catastrophes ont un lendemain! La 
vision affreuse disparut. 

Du Breuil dans le wagon glacé, où tous se taisaient comme dans 
une chambre mortuaire, les yeux brillants, songeait . . . parmi les 
gens de cœur qu’il aimait, combien de morts!.. . La guerre, de sa 
faux rouge, avait taillé à même la chair frémissante de la race. Un 
concert de lamentations s'élevait des foyers vides. Il maudit ces 
heures d'abominable épreuve. Mais puisqu'il les avait subies, qu elles 
lui servissent du moins de leçon! On s'était engourdi dans une 
paresse présomptueuse, au dissolvant laisser-aller d’une vie d'in- 
souciance et de plaisir; on se réveillait en pleine horreur. Mais sur 
cette nuit d’abime se lèverait l'aube réparatrice. Si atroce qu'elle 
fût, la guerre lui avait appris à se connaitre, à connaitte les autres. 
Elle avait, en bien des âmes, réveillé l'énergie dormante. Elle avait 
enseigné l'endurance, Ja solidarité, Fhéroisme. Elle avait tué des 
hommes, elle avait créé d'autres. L'exemple des morts fortifiait les 
vivants. (Continued on page 272.) 
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By ‘‘FoRTES EST FIDELES.” 


Had the enemy conquered these flags in battle? No! Bazaine must 
have yielded them under cover of a feint attack. And those that were 
riddled and torn by shot looked with disdain on the humiliated 
survivors, who owed their safety to absence. But the row of eagles 
neither heard nor saw. These desecrated tattered fragments might 
insult the generals in their exile, and our soldiers might be sent wander- 
ing through the mire to the farthest limits of Germany. Every French- 
man there had a right to contemplate, face to face, with unwavering 
eye, those striking symbols of the imperishable national honour. What 
mattered the overthrow of the Empire—the unexampled disasters of 
Sedan and Metz, and the unknown misfortunes that might follow? But 
there was hope left still. Fortune might change; the worst cata- 
strophes need not necessarily be final. The ghastly vision disappears. 

De Breuil, with glistening eyes, took his place in the icy wagon, in 
which those around him sat silent as in a mortuary chamber, and thought 
of the many brave men for whom he had cared and who were now 
lying dead. The red scythe of war had swept over the quivering flesh 
of the whole nation—a chorus of Jamentation arose from desolated homes. 
He cursed these hours of sorrow ; but, since he had gone through them, 
let them at least serve as a lesson to him—men had been sunk in pre- 
sumptuous indolence enervated by a happy-go-lucky life of carelessness 
and pleasure, and they had experienced a terrible awakening. But 
after this night of misery a brightening dawn might rise. The war, 
however terrible, had taught him to know himself and to know others. 
It had kindled the energy of many a dormant spirit. It had taught 
endurance, union, heroism. It had killed some, it had created others ; 
and the example of the dead gave strength to the living. 


We classify the 215 versions received as follows :— 


First Class.—Minos, Wakefieldia, La Chatres, Sirach, Quand méme, 
Mumphead, M.S., Menevia, M.S.N., Vlaamsche Meisje, Lessur, Alan 
Niger, H.P.B., Fortes est fideles. 


Second Class. —V.F., Rosita, Faidherbe, Mouette, Decimal, Cathér- 
ine, Ternan, Patria, Kylie, Lecteur, Joseph, Min-Min, Kirlands, 
Outis, Silverpen, Lent Lilly, Bob, O.L., Thal, E.M.W., Scots, 
M.G.C., Ego, Aiglon, H.J.M.B., Emil, Hilly, Hedwig, Apri 
caput, Noniaj, Amry, Bunny, Eta, Alteryn, Reigate, M.M.W.H., 


Cabri, La Souris, Puss, Memo, Téte-Blanche, K.S., B.B.B., 
Buddah, Zesta, Mère Fossette, E. A.B., Great Western, 
Arodnewo, M.C.A., Bia, Roger de M., Amasis, Gleamingwood, 
Imlac, Pansy, Sevled, Zwei, W.G.M., Attila, Ton, E.M.H., E.A.A., 
I.K.M.B., Wilfreda, Hilda, Dark Blue, Shakspere, Cinderella, 
E.H.O., Felicia, L.H., Ernestine. 

Third Class.—Ballyhannis, Primrose, Northsider, Ornis, Altnacoille, 
T.S.F., Atalanta, Chingleput, Mus, Prig, D.B., Paridel, A.Z., Oiseau, 
Young April, E.M.H., G.C., Strafford, N.L., Hermit, Rochdale, 
Melissa, Lepauf, Alcithoé, Deirdri, C. E. F.L., Elizabeth Regina, Gem, 
Una, Elles, Kirstan, Aristo, Cissacaster, Bookworm, Till Eulenspiegel, 
Duma, Comet, Elbon, Aristoteles, Dannie, Mowgli, Cairngorm, Une 
Frangaise, Finis coronat opus, Edelweiss, N.C., E.M.B., Vaterland, 
France, Elton, Marie. Jetsam, Solitaire, E.E., Tue Broox, Pter, K.V., 
S.A.M., Snowdrop, Diana, Alpha, Borealis. 

Fourth Class.—Duffer, Petite Fille, Moleson, Calcaria, Marah, E.W., 
Cromwell, Coeur de Lion, Yenadizze, Donkey, Lamdu, M.E.P., 
H.F.B., Crux nostra corona, Suez, Tris, Patriot, Elsie, Perseus, F.T., 
Daffodil, Ingeborg, La Petite, Nubis, Tommy, Constantia, Ben, Elpis, 
Astronomer, B.M. D., Xyloceph, Cariad, White Heather, Shrewsbury, 
Owenga, Ecce, Hannibal, Helvetia, Jumbo, R.J.P., Wilts. 

Fifth Class. —Wamba, E.E., M.D., P.C.R., Ascra, Guerre, A first 
try, G.L.D., Mona, Polis, Uvula, G.O.M., Florian, Fatima, M.A.P., 
Unco, Soubrette, Rosabella, Caliban, I.I., Mus, D.A.C., Psyche, 
Oime. 


The fourth and fifth classes would not have been so numerous had 
competitors taken the precaution of refreshing their memories before 
beginning, and discovered from any dictionary of biography that 
Bazaine was the general who surrendered Metz with an army of 
170,c00 men, and was pronounced a traitor. It hardly needed the 
context to show that wagon could not mean a ‘‘ wagon,” still less /e 
wagon glacé, ‘*the glazed coach.” Even the first simple sentence was 
a touchstone. Contrast ‘‘ These flags, had the enemy conquered them 
in the battle?” with ‘ Had these standards been captured by the enemy 
in fair fight?” Avait dû faire assaut de ruse, ‘‘ Must have made a 
traitorous sally.” “ʻA strategic attack” means something quite 
different, and *‘ played false” is inadequate. The force of devoir was 
often missed. Ær ceux qui avaient, &c., ‘And the standards which 
had been burnt or torn to tatters, and so escaped capture, twitted the 

(Continued on page 274.) 
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crestfallen survivors with their absence from the fray.” It is a bold 
thing-to put forward a version in opposition to all or nearly all, of our 
competitors, several of them Frenchmen or writing from French 
addresses. The vast majority took de leur absence as equivalent to par 
leur absence, referring eur to the flags. The difference in sense is 
not great. As I take it, the missing standards seem to say: ‘‘ Why 
did you not perish like us?” Most make the flags a silent reproach, 
like the absent imagines of Brutus and Cassius. At any rate, the 
common rendering ‘‘ to defy,” ‘* to breathe defiance,” makes nonsense. 
Cette rangée, &c. : here a word-for-word rendering is terribly wooden. 
“ What were these eagles ranged in file but so many yards of bunting, 
things without sight or sense?” 


In the following sentences the logical connexion needed bringing | 


out :—Why need the prisoners mind? Zrue, the sacred flag of France 
might be put to vile uses, serve to smite on the cheek our expatriated 
generals ; our soldiers might be driven like sheep along the muddy 
roads into the very heart of Germany ; ye¢ every Frenchman could still 
gaze with head erect on what still symbolized to him national honour. 
La vision: Du Breuil’s nightmare vision. Les yeux brilliants, not ‘‘glitter- 
ing,” but ‘‘ gleaming ” or ‘“‘ moistened”; and, if we render ‘‘ sat with 
moistened eyes and mused,” &c., we get rid of the un-English construc- 
tion. Taillé à même, “cut to the quick.” Au dissolvant laisser-aller, ‘in 
the demoralizing aimlessness.”” On se réverllait, ‘* there had come a 
stern and terrible awakening ” : ‘‘ they all” is perhaps the best render- 
ing of on; ‘* people” is flat and feeble. Nuit dabfme, ‘night ol 
chaos” or Milton’s ‘‘irrevocably dark” might serve; ‘‘ infernal” is 
vulgarized, and ‘‘hellish” is too strong. éparatrice, not “of 
reparation’: why not ‘‘with healing in its wings” of the Psalms? 
Solidarité, ‘* solidarity,” is by now fairly naturalized, but ‘‘ the bond of 
brotherhood ” is a nearer equivalent than ‘‘ co-operation,” which misses 
the moral connotation, the standing shoulder to shoulder. One more 
instance of goats and sheep: ‘‘She had killed men, and created 
othérs,” and *‘ To some it had brought death, but to others a new life.” 

I have to apologize for a printer’s error—chatre for chair—fortunately 
so obvious that it misled very few. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 


of the following passage from Flaubert’s “ Par les | 


Champs,” &c. :— 


Sur un coteau au pied duquel se joignent deux rivières, dans un frais 
paysage egaye par les claires couleurs des toits en tuile abaissés à 


l’italienne et groupés là ainsi que dans les croquis d’ Hubert, près d'une 
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IDOLA PULPITORUM. 
THE PITFALLS OF THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


V.—SCIENCE. 
By T. Percy NuNN, M.A., B.Sc. 


HE teacher of science differs from his colleagues whose 
cases have been considered in the earlier articles of this 
series In virtue of his very much greater dependence upon the 
material conditions of his work. It will not be laid down in 
this article that there is but one correct method of science 
teaching, and that Prof. Armstrong is its prophet. The author 
seeks, without a blush, to enlarge the circle of his readers to 
the utinost by assuming the typically Anglo-Saxon position of 
equilibrium between the reformers and those who prefer to 
stand “ super antiquas vias.” At the same time it would be 
unpractical not to recognize that the change of venue from 
the class-rooin to the laboratory, whether, in a given school, it 
affects the whole of the course or only a part, has introduced 
into science teaching problems and pitfalls which must not be 
ignored. Accordingly, some attention will be given to these 
difficulties before we turn to the consideration of errors which 
beset the path of the teacher whercver he teaches. 


The Laboratory. 


It would be difficult to determine to every one’s satisfaction 
at what point faults in laboratory arrangement become errors 
in teaching. It will be assumed here that they have this 
character if they directly affect the efficiency of the teaching 
and are at the same time defects that it lies within the power 
of the teacher to remove. This limitation will free us from 
the necessity of dealing at length with errors in the structural 
equipment of a chemical or physical laboratory. The teacher 
who stands sufficiently well with the authorities to be con- 
sulted when these matters of high policy are being discussed 
—unfortunately, he is only too often ignored—will be a person 
of experience who has httle or nothing to learn from any 
observations that can be made here. He will know that one 
of the greatest—and still one of the commonest—of errors is 
to design a chemical laboratory that will be used mainly by 
boys and girls between the ayes of twelve and sixteen on lines 
which are suitable only for work of University standard, or are 
unaftected by the fact that it is now many years since the cult 
of the tcst-tube died out from among us. He will decline to 
provide tiers of shelves along the middle of his benches to hold 
rows of hypothetical or supernumerary bottles—and incident- 
ally to torin excellent cover behind which Smith minor may 
carry out unauthorized experiments in pneumatics with his 
wash-bottle. He will know how serious the inconvenience may be 
of insufficient or badly arranged accommodation for weighing, 
of a lack of draught cupboards—of any arrangement, in fact, 
which tends to produce crowding or makes simultaneous and 
identical work impossible with the normal number of pupils. 
He will know how severe a trial to Christian fortitude may 
lurk in the ill-chosen cupboard fastening, the inaccessible (and 
leaky) gutter, and the sink waste-pipe which no human in- 
genuity can unstop when by accident it has become blocked. 
He will know how little the finest of brass taps and much 
plate glass can avail to comfort the teacher who (on grounds 
of economy) is denied a sufficiency of crucibles or an adequate 
supply of indiarubber corks. So in the case of a physical 
laboratory he will know how important it is to have abundance 
of blackboard space—partly divided into squares for graph- 
ical work; to provide a certain number of tables which are 
accessible from all sides ; to fit the longer benches with strong 
and adaptable apparatus for experiments involving suspension. 
In a word, he will have learnt the golden rule that laboratory 
fttings—benches. cupboards, drawers, and accessories—should 
be designed with explicit reference to the details of the uses 
to which they are actually to be put. 

Admitting that these points, upon which we have lightly 
touched, lie in most cases outside even the liberal range which 
we have allowed to the expression “errors in screncd teach- 
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ing,” we turn to mistakes connected with the provision and use 
of matériel into which any young teacher may fall, and against 
which he may be profitably forewarned. 

Any arrangements which render it difficult to secure effective 
individual responsibility for the apparatus in the hands of the 
pupils may be accounted a pitfall for the inexperienced 
teacher. The mode of design of many laboratory benches— 
in particular of chemical benches—which assigns either com- 
mon or separate cupboards and drawers to the successive 
relays of experimenters tends to make such a difficulty a 
chronic one. Most teachers, probably, fall back ultimately 
upon the plan of leaving to the group who use one bench- 
place the common possession of the minimum of apparatus 
which is constantly used, easily checked, not cleanable, and 
not breakable; while all other apparatus is given out and 
taken up again into stores. This practice makes it possible 
to secure effective control over the apparatus placed in the 
hands of individuals without an irksome amount of bench 
inspection. It makes it easy also to maintain a high standard 
of tidiness and cleanliness—a result which is by no means the 
least important point in favour of a laboratory training. 

Balances and weights form an important part of the science 
teacher's care. If the former are to remain efficient, and the 
latter complete, the young teacher must beware of a lack of 
vigilance in the early stages of his pupils’ career in the 
laboratory. A class drifts easily into a low state of morality 
on the subject of balances and weights, and when once it has 
degenerated is not easily raised to a higher level of practice in 
these matters. The preventives are: an adequate supply of 
balances—nothing less than a balance to every pair of 
workers is really satisfactory; vigorously enforced allotment 
of each balance to the sole use of certain pupils; constant 
supervision of the weighing in the early stages; and through- 
out the course a checking of weights before the class leaves 
the laboratory, which is carried out asa piece of routine as 
necessary and as much a matter of course to all concerned as 
the calling of a register. Thus it becomes an error to employ 
boxes of weights in which (as is often the case) two fractions 
of the same value lie on the top of one another in a single 
compartinent. For rapid checking the fractions should be 
readily recognizable by their shapes, and should occupy 
separate compartments of the box. Incidentally it may be 
added that they should be inarked either as decigrams and 
centigrams—milligrams have no place in the school weight 
box—or as decimal fractions of a gram; but sof as so many 
milligrams. 

The Class tn the Laboratory. 

The conditions of laboratory work are so special that 
modifications in the general rules of class management are 
obviously necessary in order to deal with them. Too fre- 
quently under these conditions the influence which makes a 
class an organic unity, containing, yet distinct from, the in- 
dividualities that compose it, ceases to be exerted, and 
the class disintegrates into individuals or pairs of individuals. 
To this error young teachers are particularly prone who are 
infected with enthusiasm for heuristic work, but have not yet 
realized that heurism—admirable and indispensable instrument 
as it is—inust work within the lines determined by the nature 
of that complex, but definite, entity, the class, and by the 
whole conditions of school life. Thus, although the average 
boy may be genuinely interested in scientific “ investigation ” 
(just as he may be genuinely interested in algebra), yet the 
interest is always in part a polite or an enforced concession to 
convention. He does not fail to recognize that his interest in 
“stinks” and his interest in football lie on entirely distinct 
planes. It is recommended, therefore, to the inexperienced 
teacher that he should at first relax as little as possible the 
ordinary rules of class procedure. Talking must, of course, 
be permitted where boys or girls work in pairs; or, as some- 
times happens, in larger groups. It should, however, be 
restricted to conversation relevant to the work in hand 
between members of the same group, and should be so 
regulated in amount and in loudness that the teacher has no 
difficulty in securing the instant attention of the class when- 
ever he needs it. Only when such rules are enforced do we 


have the phenomenon of a class working steadily as a single, 
though complex, organism towards some definitely conceived 
end. 

Many teachers fail to grapple with the difficulty that when 
pupils work in pairs nearly all the work is apt to fall upon the 
shoulders of the abler or more energetic member. This 
common fault of laboratory teaching should be guarded 
against by careful planning of the details of the experiment, so 
that each meinber of the pair has work to do (if it is nothing 
more than taking alternate weighings, titrations, or temperature 
readings) which has an essential relation to the result, and, 
whenever possible, involves for its performance a clear 
realization of the aim of the whole experiment. Other partial 
remedies are to demand a report either from both boys (or 
girls) or from the less enterprising of the pair, and to adopt 
the ordinary modes of determining by cross-examination whether 
suspects are or are not in touch with the work of the class. 

With regard to notes of laboratory work it may perhaps be 
said that the commonest errors are to allow the “ rough” 
notes to be too rough, and the finished or permanent notes to be 
too elaborate. In addition it may be complained that many 
teachers make a fetish of notes—a fashion once strongly 
encouraged by the Inspectorate, but now, happily, passing 
away. It should be recognized that there are occasions when 
note taking is not only a weariness to the pupil, but also an 
obstacle to the aim of the teacher. In cases where notes are 
necessary—such as in all quantitative work—there seems to bea 
difference between the functions of rough notes and finished 
notes, which (in spite of the opinion of good authorities that 
notes should be written once and for all at the time of the 
experiment) seems to give them, when properly used, distinct 
value. The rough notes give most useful exercise in selecting 
and recording unambiguously just those points in a piece of 
work upon which within a reasonable space of time an 
accurate and intelligible précis could be based, the record con- 
taining not only properly chosen entries in writing, but also 
rough sketches of important points in the apparatus. The 
finished notes give equally valuable exercise in expanding these 
brief notes into a report in which, while unessentials are 
dropped, all the information appears which would be necessary 
to enable a second person to carry out the same experiment. 
In the case of the drawings of apparatus this selection of 
material for the purpose in view—which is always one of the 
most important features of the process of "composition "“— 
will show itself in the substitution of diagrammatic sections for 
the elaborate exercises in model drawing which are so often 
found—completely out of place—in the laboratory note-book. 

The adjustment of relations between the note-book and the 
text-book is a matter of considerable difficulty, particularly in 
chemistry. On the one hand there is much in the theoretical 
discussions of the experimental work which should be 
permanently recorded in a form more suitable for reference 
and revision than the pupil's necessarily incomplete and 
inaccurate notes; on the other hand the ordinary text-book is, 
at this stage, unsuitable if for no other reason than that it 
anticipates the whole development of the argument. An 
interesting solution of the problem here presented is that pro- 
posed by Mr. J. B. Russell,* who prints his summaries and 
theoretical discussions in sections which are distributed to the 
class at the conclusion of each of the corresponding series of 
lessons into which the work is divided. 

We may collect at the end of this section a few other 
warnings to the inexperienced. Don’t purchase the maker's 
* special apparatus ” for experiments that can be performed 
with the aid of the ordinary laboratory materials: similarly. 
don't set up before the lesson apparatus that the boys (or 
girls) can set up for themselves from instructions or by the 
interpretation of a blackboard sketch; don't allow your pupils 
to go before “cleaning up"; don’t attach too little importance 
to the moral effect of a clean and orderly laboratory ; dont 
despise occasional striking demonstrations of the traditional 
character; and, finally, never, never set a class experiment 


*« Notes on the Teaching of Elementary Chemistry” (John 
Murray). The book is now in the press. 
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(particularly a quantitative one) which you have not yourself 
adequately tested. 
Instruction. 

We turn now from the external means of teaching to the 
teaching itself. The errors which we meet with in this 
connexion are necessarily of vastly greater importance than 
those at which we have already glanced, in that they are 
maladies not of the body, but of the spirit, of science teaching. 
Those which we shall discuss here can all be traced to 
imperfect or inaccurate ideas about the nature of science 
itself—ideas which inevitably infect with their own inadequacy 
the methods of instruction in the subject. 

The most serious, and, unluckily, the most pervasive and 
obstinate, of these false conceptions is that which, in effect, 
regards the Jaws and hypotheses of science as having a kind 
of existence independent of the actual phenomena which 
“illustrate ” them. Plato gave the earliest and most vigorous 
expression to this view when he declared (for instance) that 
the actual movements of the planets are merely bad diagrams 
exhibiting imperfectly the “real” (t.e., the ideal) laws of 
astronomy. We may, without extravagance, denounce all 
teachers who separate their science work into “theoretical ” 
and “ practical” courses in which the practical exercises are 
taken merely in the form of “ applications ” of the theory as 
unconscious Platonists of the crudest type. Theirs is the error 
that made possible the atrocious “ test-tubing ” which consti- 
tuted the alinost worthless whole of our practical chemistry a few 
years ago. It consists in ignoring the fact that the laws, hypo- 
theses, and theories of science have no standing at all except as 
transformed statements of actual facts (Mach). This is 
clearly no place in which to develop the modern critical theory 
of science. The unconverted must be directed to such books 
as Prof. Karl Pearson’s well known “ Grammar of Science,” 
the earlier and still more important works of Ernst Mach 
(whose “Science of Mechanics” and “ Popular Scientific 
Lectures” have been translated into English), or to the 
popular, but brilliant and accurate, account of the subject given 
in the first volume of Ward’s “ Naturalism and Agnosticism.” 

The science teacher who has accepted the results of these 
writers will be prepared to see that the cardinal sin in science 
teaching is to regard the “theory” as anything other than 
a discussion of facts previously established by the class 
themselves—a discussion which aims at “ resuming ” or giving 
*an economical description” of these facts by a law or 
formula, or at rendering them intelligible by means of a 
“hypothesis” or conception drawn from analogous facts of 
common experience. The only limitations to this funda- 
mental principle are (1) that it is legitimate to supplement the 
facts observed by the class by informing them of other facts 
which are of the same order as the former, and therefore 
not likely to be misconceived ; (2) that when, in the highest 
classes, the true relation of theory to fact is understood a still 
more extensive substitution of second-hand for direct know- 
ledge of the facts which are to reccive theoretical treatment 
may be permitted. 

It is perhaps worth while noting that our principle does not 
in the least degree forbid the setting of a practical exercise as 
an “application” of a theorctical result, provided that this 
result has itself been genuinely obtained in the process of dis- 
cussion of first-hand observations by the class. 

The error which we have just stigmatized has its polar 
opposite—the error of those who seem to forget that science 
is primarily and essentially an affair of the intellect, not of the 
senses; that its real business lies not in the mere determination 
of particular facts with whatever accuracy, but in illuminating 
relatively wide ranges of such facts by means of interpretative 
ideas. In its typical (and worst) form this error shows itself 
in syllabuses in which isolated pieces of “observational ” work 
follow one another without either an internal principle of 


* The science teacher should also add to his library Merz’s masterly 
“ History of European Thought during the Nineteenth Century.” Dr. 
Merz not only writes with a full appreciation of the results of modern 
criticism of science, but also with a knowledge of philosophy that will 
areas his volumes a corrective to Prof. Pearson’s somewhat crude meta- 
physics, 


sequence™ or a reference to a common external subject like 
geography. It is present im schemes which prescribe the 
study of isolated operations, such as “ filtration,” or of isolated 
“ fundamental measurements,” all of which measurements and 
operations should be treated incidentally as necessary means 
to the solution of some problem with real intellectual 
interest. It is also manifested whenever experimental work is 
undertaken without a clear understanding on the part of the 
experimenter of the interrogation which he is putting to Nature, 
or a power of interpreting for himself the answer that Nature 
gives. The most glaring example is the not unknown practice 
of issuing printed instructions for the performance of a piece 
of work with a formula in which the results of the observations 
are to be substituted. An extremely common fault of 
essentially the same character is the endeavour to obtain 
“good results ” in an experiment by giving directions one after 
another for the performance of the various steps, instead of 
getting the pupils to realize clearly the problem before them 
and the general nature of the mode of treatment proposed, 
and then leaving them to worry out their own solutions of the 
minor difficulties which have to be overcome in the application 
of this treatment. It cannot be doubted that the prevalence 
of this vicious method is largely the reason why science 
teaching is often so disappointingly barren of the very results 
which it is particularly intended to yield; indeed, seems 
sometimes actually to kill the spontaneity and self-reliance 
which it is introduced into the curriculum to cultivate. 

There is another very common mode of procedure which 
only partly escapes the error just discussed. Its characteristic 
is that it seeks, by relatively isolated “ snippets” of practical 
work, to lead the class to notions which have, strictly, very 
little meaning when torn from their context in more or less 
elaborate and extensive scientific systems. When this error 
is present such ideas as “atoms” and “ energy ’—ideas whose 
essential value lies in their power of bringing into correlation 
numerous and diverse facts—may be “taught” in a single 
lesson selected ad hoc, instead of being introduced as ideas 
which bring order and intelligibility into a relatively extensive 
series of observations already in the possession of the class. 
This fault has been encouraged by many schemes of “ General 
Elementary Science,” in which an altogether praiseworthy 
insistence upon “practical work” has, unfortunately, been 
accompanied by a neglect of that systematic development of 
an argument which is necessary to convert observation into 
science. It may be added that in many of the schemes in use 
in our elementary schools. where experimental work almost 
invariably takes the form of demonstration, the error here in 
question assumes a form which is nothing less than pre- 
posterous. 

Lastly. we may consider the numerous errors in teaching 
that spring from the failure to observe that science is, strictly, 
not a product, but a process; that it is not a static body of 
“truths” so much as a constantly renewed and constantly 
extended endeavour to organize intellectually the facts of 
experience. Thus the contemporary discussions of the Royal 
Society represent merely the present stage of an intellectual 
growth which has been perfectly continuous from its beginnings 
in ‘common sense.” 

It is this neglect to observe that scientific ways of regarding 
the world and its happenings are not a contradiction, but a 
devclopinent, of the views of common sense that accounts for 
the commonest of all errors that mark inexperience in science 
teaching. Speaking generally, it may be said that this error 
in its many forms consists in imposing upon the pupil who is 
at one step of the scientific process a point of view which 
belongs to a later stage. It is exemplified on the first page of 
an otherwise excellent text-book lying before the writer, 
wherein the teacher is made to invite his pupils—who are, 
ex hypothesi, perfectly innocent of chemistry—to enter upon 
the quest of the composition of air and water. How can 
the aim here proposed have any meaning to boys and girls 


* That is, a psychological principle of sequence—one which is felt by 
the pupils. The fact that the teacher perceives a /ogica/ sequence in 
his topics is useless. 
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who have not yet encountered the facts which are to be 
organized by the ideas of the element and the compound ; 
who have, that is, as yet, no reason to think of air and 
water as anything other than—air and water? To insist 
upon the technical distinction between the terms “ mixture " 
and “compound” before data have been met with sufficient to 
make the distinction justifiable and necessary ; to assume that 
a formula or an equation must necessarily imply quantitative 
as well as qualitative relations, or imply the existence of 
molecules and atoms; to speak of “sodium carbonate” 
instead of “ soda ” (because the dignity of science demands 
the polysyllabic appellation!) before the former term has 
acquired any reference to systematized knowledge on the part 
of the class; to demand technical “tests” for a substance 
(e.g., sulphuric or hydrochloric acid) which distinguish it from 
other substances of which the pupil is as yet ignorant by 
methods which as yet he does not understand—these are 
further common examples from the teaching of elementary 
chemistry of the error now under consideration. In the 
teaching of elementary physics it is exemplified by the intro- 
duction of the term “ heat ” as connoting a quantity before 
the study of the phenomena of temperature change which the 
quantitative notion of heat is invoked to explain; by the 
premature use. in a scientific as opposed to a popular sense, 
of the term “ mass” before the class have made acquaintance 
with the somewhat remote dynamical phenomena which the 
term in its quantitative significance is introduced to analyse ; 
and, in short, whenever a term which draws its whole colour 
and significance from its connexion with a logical, unified 
system of ideas is employed by the teacher as if it had that 
colour and significance to students who have not yet reached 
a comprehension of the system. In all these cases the fault 
lies in the teacher's failure to realize that the more or less 
completely unified system of knowledge which constitutes the 
present state of the. science of chemistry or the science of 
physics is a terminus ad quem, a goal towards which his 
teaching is to lead his pupils from the basis of common 
sense and common knowledge, not a terminus a quo to 
be assumed from the beginning. 

After the above discussion it will perhaps be sufficient 
inerely to note that our error appears in the physical sciences 
in yet another form when a degree of accuracy in measure- 
ment is demanded which is really appropriate only to a higher 
stage in the pupil's development—a stage where he will feel 
the need of it. Thus the use of the vernier is often pre- 
maturely introduced into a course of experimental work on the 
ground that “we are now doing science, and the essence of 
science is accuracy.” 

It must suffice, again, merely to point out that in the 
biological sciences our error frequently takes such forms as the 
introduction of systematic. physiological, and microscopic 
botany at a time when the less technical and specialized 
“ Nature study ”’ should alone be occupying the attention of 
the class. 

It is one of the special merits of the investigation method 
that it avoids, or at least may easily avoid, the more serious 
errors which we have had before us. Properly conceived and 
adequately carried out it should escape the danger of invert- 
ing the relations of theory and practice, or of the premature 
introduction of ideas and conventions which are irrelevant to 
the actual stage of development of the class. It has, how- 
ever, as we have seen, special dangers of itsown. This article 
will conclude with a brief reference to another of these dangers, 
one into which the teacher who is sceking to avoid the last 
error which we have signalized may unwarily fall. It is quite 
true that on the whole we have in the history of a science the 
best guide to a natural, as opposed to a conventional, mode of 
treating it for the purposes of teaching. But the teacher 
must be aware of a conventionality proper to the historical 
method itsclf—the conventionality which shows itself in the 
retention of elements which are now artificial or irrevelant 
simply because they are historical. Why, for example, should 
we " discover” oxygen in the exotic mercuric oxide when it can 
be obtained from the familiar red lead? Why should we use 
so remote a peroxide as pyrolusite in the “discovery” of 


chlorine, when red lead is (again) available, and when the 
stages of its production from the metal are so clear? Why 
should we insist that boys and girls who live in an environment 
of electric currents—telegraphs, lights, bells, telephones, train- 
ways, “tubes ’’—should delay their study of the familiar and 
omnipresent until they have ploughed their way through the 
antiquities of the subject—electrophorus, plate machine. “ unit 
jar,” et hoc genus omne? Let the science teacher who makes 
use of the historical principle apply here, as everywhere 
common sense—and criticism, always criticism. 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH IN SCHOOLS 
WHICH STUDY NO FOREIGN LANGUAGE. 


By STEWART A. ROBERTSON. 

HERE is a story told of an old Scots lady on whom the 
newly inducted clergyman of the parish called. She 
was somewhat deaf, and used an ear trumpet. She gave the 
minister a chair, seated herself, placed her ear trumpet in 
position, and said: “ Now, sir, gang ower the fundamentals !” 
Well, I like to begin with fundamentals, and I hope you will 
not deem me pedantic when I begin with a definition of 
education. Education is the process by which a child is 
brought into an intelligent and interested relationship with the 
world of matter without him and the world of spirit within 

him and within all men past and present. i 

The movement of this process is by three stages. It pro- 
ceeds by training of accurate observation to power of correct 
inference and capacity of adequate expression. More simply, 
the purpose of education is self-expression, and the process of 
education should be such as to ensure that the self shall be a 
self worth expressing. All subjects of instruction must be 
tested and their place determined by their power to aid the 
development of self, and by the help wherewith they strengthen 
its capacity of self-expression. The claim of language, and 
especially of the mother tongue, to a high place, if not even 
the highest. among the subjects of an instruction plan is based 
on the thought of langnage as an embodiment of experience. 
It is by variety and depth of experiences and the reactions to 
them that human beings are educated. Language, the soul of 
a people, the embodiment of national experiences, while also 
an instrument of thought embodying the universal element of 
experience, surrounds the mind of youths with a wider range 
and a deeper reach of experience than any other subject. 
Civilization took its rise in human intercourse, and the study 
which most bears on that intercourse—the study of human 
speech—is capable of being the most cfficient instrument of 
education. So much, I think, is now admitted by all teachers 
who have felt the breath of the modern movement in education, 
The task that faces teachers of this generation is to discover 
how to arrange the teaching of the mother tongue so that the 
maximum value may be gained from the subject. Considera- 
tion of the study of English shows that the subject falls readily 
under three heads or aspects. The first is the study of 
English as matter of thought—what Prof. Laurie calls the 
real study of language. The second is the study of English 
as a mental discipline—the forinal study, of special importance 
in schools which study no language save the mother tongue. 
It is the case of such schools, and specially of pupils between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen years, that we are mainly con- 
sidering. The third aspect is the study of English as literature 
—the wsthetic study, with its ethical implications. 

If, then, these aspects are regarded from the side of the 
pupil, it will be seen that good teaching of English should 
secure (1) the ability of the pupil to understand the thought of 
others, spoken or written; (2) ability to express his own 
thoughts adequately through speech or writing ; (3) ability to 
gain pleasure and aid to moral endeavour from English 
literature. This is but to say, in other words, that an 
educated man or woman should display intelligence, power of 
expression, and capacity of joy. It is in the last that most 
of us fall short, and I am sure the loss is duc to the insufficient 
place accorded to the study of literature in schools. The 
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first purpose is mainly sought after in the reading lessons and 
the talk and explanation which have them as centre. 

There are few things more interesting than to follow the 
history of the development of English reading books. In the 
post-Reformation days they were either the Scriptures or 
collections based on the Scriptures. In the eighteenth century 
~—century of reason and common sense as it thought itself— 
moral tales and didactic compositions, such as the prudent 
Franklin wrote, formed the staple contents. In the early 
nineteenth century, under influences from Pestalozzi and 
Rousseau, came the first effort after graded exercises, de- 
hberately formed on pedagogic principles, and the information 
extracts from which so much was hoped and so little was 
gained. The contribution of our own day to the theory of a 
fit reading-book is our consciousness of the imperfections of 
snippets, and our emphasis on the necessity of providing con- 
tinuous reading matter, and of affording the opportunity of 
individual silent reading for which the pupil has been pre- 
pared, and on the result of which he will be tested. Every 
class ought to have a reader containing all matter on 
which pupils either have, or may be led to have, an interest; a 
continuous reader for class study, and a large supply of con- 
tinuous readers for individual silent study, with, in addition, 
a collection of poems, or excerpts from poems, which the 
study of one or two lessons will exhaust, and a longer poem 
which will occupy attention throughout the term. The wise 
teacher will distinguish carefully between the continuous 
reader which is for the class and that which is more suited for 
individual study. Take as examples two books illustrative of 
medieval life, Scott's * Ivanhoe” and Stevenson's “ Black 
Arrow.” The former is better for the class, the latter for the 
individual. “Ivanhoe” has a succession of scenes and 
groupings of characters—the tournament at Ashby, the siege 
of Torquilstone, the trial before the Templars, Gurth with his 
swine, King Richard with Friar Tuck, Prince John with his 
friends—which require study, discussion, explanation, con- 
trastings, the clashing impressions of different minds, that is, 
the united work of teacher and class; while the other, the 
“ Black Arrow,” good tale though it be. is a draught for steady 
drinking, and may be drunk alone. One must ever bear in 
mind the double purpose of reading in schools, the giving of 
instruction and the training of the mind that comes from its 
being led along the movement of the author’s mind. The 
former purpose should be very largely the aim of the silent 
reading. It is almost always a waste of time to read in class— 
that 1s, with the voice—what should merely be read by the eyes. 
Not very long ago ina school I heard a class of girls read as their 
reading lesson instructions on the washing of flannels. Such 
a lesson has no right to be regarded as a teaching of English. 
Stella said of Dean Swift that he could write beautifully 
about a broomstick; but I fear that Dean Swift's genius would 
have failed to invest with charm the washing of flannels. I 
should like to support my contention that we should encourage 
eve-reading to a greater extent in schools by reference to 
Mr. Wells's book, “ The Making of Mankind.” His chapter on 
the beginnings of mind and language is very suggestive and 
helpful. 

A most important aspect of the reading lesson is the intro- 
ductory talk on the subject of the lesson. Its purpose is, to 
use Herbartian phrase, to bring above the threshold of con- 
sciousness such an apperception-mass as the new ideas which 
the lesson will give may most easily and firmly link themselves 
to. Such preliminary talk will be mainly done by the teacher; 
but the talk after the lesson—the post-prandial talk may I call 
it >—will be carried on mainly by the class, the teacher swaying 
and stimulating its expression. Such introductions must, 
however, be introductions, and present only what is relevant 
to the lesson. An evil that has arisen from the introduction 
of extracts from standard authors into reading books is the 
supposed necessity of giving to the pupils much detail about 
the author’s life. Such detail as stimulates is valuable; but 
it is very easy to overdo this. The lives of authors are, for 
the most part, uninteresting and incomprehensible to children. 
Boys and girls understand more readily actions and motives 
which lead to achievements of another sort, the deeds of 
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warriors, rulers, discoverers, inventors. The subtle relations 
between an author’s experiences and his work are for older minds. 
For example, the only necessary introduction to the reading of 
“How they brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix” 
would be to tell how Browning, when weary on shipboard, 
thought longingly of a gallop over the downs, and set himself 
to gallop imaginatively astride a peerless horse, the hero of 
the poem. 

But we shall not make our reading lessons do all they might 
do if we regard them as but dealing with the matter of 
thought ; we must turn the mind of the pupil to the words 
themselves. The thought of words as living things, having a 
history, undergoing changes of form, and, oftener, changes of 
meaning or reference, is a thought that appeals readily to 
children. Children naturally personify, and words are more 
to them than the mere vesture of thought which the logician 
considers them. There is a sense of reality in children 
which makes them rejoice to discover there is also a reality 
about words, that they are not mere arbitrary signs, but living 
powers. And it is, of course, our English tongue out of which 
we should seek to draw some of the rich treasures which it 
contains, from which we should endeavour to remove the veil 
which custom and familiarity have thrown over it. To those 
who ask: “ Should etymology be a part of English study ? ” my 
answer is: “ The history of words within the language, their 
changes, mishaps, elevations, degradations, defacement, or 
disguisings, will add greatly to the interest and value of 
English study. The worthlessness of the old method of 
teaching derivations to a boy who knew no Latin or French is 
ever present to me; but the interest that may be stimulated 
by consideration of such variations from an original, as we 
have, to take a very simple instance, in the words one, once, 
only, alone, is undeniable. So for a boy who has no Latin 
to discover the community of form and partial communism of 
meaning in infer, prefer, defer, confer, &c., is a training in 
scientific method which the old way of giving him fero and 
its derivatives successfully avoided. All this will tend to 
create a language consciousness in your pupils, than which 
few things seem more lacking at the present day. Those of 
you whose pupils come from districts in which some of the 
forms of the old dialects survive will find often help therein. 
As to the method and range of such teaching, it must never 
transcend the possibilities of the pupil’s stage of development. 
As to the matter, much of it you will, of course, gather for 
yourselves; for the teacher of English is as watchful ever to 
note variations of words and usage and other explanations as 
the botanical teacher to spot a new variety. But much of 
that sort of work was done for the last generation in Trench’s 
“ English Past and Present,” and for the present generation 
in an American book, ‘ Words and their Ways in English 
Speech.” It is in such work most prominently that a training 
to use of dictionaries will be effectively begun—use by the 
pupils, controlled by the teacher. On the table of every 
teacher of English there should be a good dictionary, an 
etymological dictionary, a dictionary of biography, a gazetteer 
of England, a gazetteer of the World, an atlas, an historical 
atlas, a dictionary of phrase and fable—I wish I knew a good 
one— Haydn's “ Dictionary of Dates,” a work like Dr. Brewer's 
“ Reader’s Handbook,” a Concordance to the Bible—there is 
no good teaching of English that does not illustrate and justify 
and verify from, and relate to, and connect with, the study of 
the Bible—and, of course, Chambers’s “Cyclopedia of English 
Literature,” or, if you cannot get that, the “ Penny Poets.” 
And all these should be used by the pupils under supervision 
of the teacher. Besides the reading books that are studied in 
this method, there should be much that is read cursorily, 
precisely as a wise classical teacher reads one book of the 
“ Aeneid ” by slow steps and another by swift leaps. An aspect 
of method which, in my opinion, is often forgotten is that 
whatever is dramatic should be taken dramatically. How 
often has one heard a scene from Shakespeare read in 
succession instead of in allotted parts! We have the same 
neglect of an admirable method of securing interest and 
effectiveness in regard to simple verse. If I were hearing a 
class read or say “ The Lay of Horatius,” I should choose a 
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minstrel, or half a dozen minstrels, and have the speeches of 
each character taken by one pupil. The gain in interest, the 
stimulus to vivid realization, the education to sense of contrast 
and power of vision of relation are all high. 

Though I outlined the teaching of English into three great 
sections, the frontier lines are by no means clear; for, as you 
have noticed, much that is done to help the pupil to understand 
the thought of others is also help to the ability to express his 
own thoughts, which is best discussed under the rather ill- 
omened word “ composition.” The beginning of all success 
in expressing thought in writing must be the encouragement to 
express thought orally. From the earliest stages the time- 
table of every school should show hours set apart for oral 
composition, colloquial lesson, or whatever you like to call it. 
One of the dangers that all language teachers nowadays must 
guard against is forgetfulness that language is primarily use 
of the tongue, and that the written form is a convenience for 
conversation at a distance of space or time. One has heard 
some learned professors wonder that Shakespeare was not 
more of a bookman, forgetful that he was a talker and a 
listener, and learned much at first hand that we, sometimes 
unnecessarily, prefer to learn at secondor sixtieth hand. He 
learned more of Greece and Rome from his talks with Ben 
Jonson than from his small Latin and less Greek. So our 
modern family gathering, silent around the fire, each individual 
with his head buried in his favourite magazine, is the somewhat 
natural outcome of the banishment of colloquy from the 
school—ordered, purposed, deliberate, controlled colloquy. 

Those of you who like to ballast your practice by classic 
analogies may remember that Erasmus sought to teach Latin 
by “ Colloquies.” His subjects make interesting topics still—a 
shipwreck, a soldier’s life, hunting, gardening. But you'll 
never get your pupils to hold forth with such freedom as his 
boys are feigned to do. Fluency varies from boy to boy, still 
more from boy to girl, and from nation to nation. I used to 
be amazed at the eloquence of the scholars in French lycées. 
A master would suggest an idea and off they would set with 
the impetuosity and throbbing vigour of a motor cycle. By 
such encouragement of oral composition we are leading pupils 
on the best way to facility of written composition, and over- 
coming that power of inhibition which a blank sheet of paper 
seems to exercise so strongly. It would be however, to 
succumb to the influences which cause some schools to make 
light of the deliberate study of the art of composition if 
I were to put as even the main part of its function the 
acquirement of mere facility of expression. The teaching of 
composition must be shown to tend to the development of 
character, like all other subjects that have fit place in an 
instruction scheme. It will only do so if attention is at all 
times centred on clear realization of thought and on the 
linking of thought with thought. Were it otherwise, were 
mere facility of pen or voice the first purpose, teachers of 
English were but modern Sophists, and would deserve the 
rebuke of Socrates in the “ Gorgias ” on their fellows of old. 
Rossetti said that many minor poets were minor poets because 
they neglected the fundamental brainwork of poetry, and it 
is the fundamental brainwork of teachers and class upon the 
subject of composition that gives composition its high value 
in character forming. After the very earliest stages are 
over the teacher’s effort must be by degrees to stimulate to 
self-directed action. There is usually too ready contentment 
with mere reproduction. Word memory is so strong in 
children that they will often give a teacher's tale or theme in 
his words and their order, and so avoid all save the lowest 
of mental] working. If a tale is told in verse, to be retold in 
prose, the child is pushed on towards self-action. Another 
method that leads to this is what I call “embroidering.” Take 
a very childish example—the story of Red Riding Hood. As 
usually told, the tale simply says that the wood-cutters saw 
the little girl pass through the wood. Well, develop the 
wood-cutters episode. Give each of them a name, make them 
talk about the trees they have been cutting, their own little 
girls, and Red Riding Hood as she comes in sight. Children 
like to fill up, to enlarge, to embroider. Education is setting 
minds to work on the untold. Children are not like the novel 


reader of whom Mr. Barrie tells—the woman who read the 
first chapter of a novel and then turned to the last to see “ if 
she got him.” Children are interested in the between, 
not the end. The lack of power to see the between is a great 
hindrance in English teaching. How often in a school history 
book is a battle told all from the one side: the other side 
being an unknown, unrealized, almost unliving something—the 
enemy! Think, in contrast, how Shakespeare clears and 
brightens his picture of the English camp before Agincourt by 
his picture of the French camp. All this needs an imagin- 
ative teacher; but the wise teacher knows that it is precisely 
his power of imagination that he must cherish in his soul, as 
the inaidens cherished the flame of Vesta. More than lunatic, 
or lover, or poet, must he be compact of imagination to suc- 
ceed in the work of teaching English. 

A similar initiation of self-energy is secured by the use of 
pictures as the basis of composition work, and a library of 
suitable prints—not the art for art's sake picture, but the 
anecdotic literary picture, which ultra-artists despise—should 
be available in schools. So, too, will help all the composition 
exercises that are based upon other studies, especially on 
geography and history. Of course, the degree to which self- 
energizing enters will vary. To give anaccount of the products 
of Bengal reacts little on self-development, and the teacher of 
English must not let himself be made the serf of other subjects 
by a frequent submission of himself or his classes to such 
work. But to picture in words a typical Bengal village or 
landscape is as high and valuable a task in composition as it 
is in geography or ethnology, or, indeed, in any school 
subject, and its worth is proportionate to the power of self- 
action which it calls forth. I have known teachers of English 
who were very keen about giving their pupils complete liberty 
of choice of subject for composition. The arguments I have 
heard have been usually two: that choice is a valuable mental 
exercise, and that in the school of life there is no teacher to 
choose men’s subjects. In practice I have found that a wide 
choice relaxes rather than strengthens a boy's powers; that he 
wastes time in surveying, and finally chooses in a panic of 
hurry. To the second argument it may be replied that un- 
limited possibility of choice is the rarest thing in life. Most 
men who write or speak have their subjects chosen for them. 
It is only when called upon to write “ something ” in a young 
lady’s album that one feels the bounds of possibility illimitably 
enlarged. Perhapsthat is why such “ somethings” are usually 
poor stuff. But, in truth, are we not looking at the matter 
from the wrong end when we hunt after variety of subjects 
for composition? Let us look at it rather as a problem of 
discovering interests. What interests have my pupils? To 
what interests can I by talk and lessons stimulate them ? 
When these are found or created, the pupils have the thought 
or emotion for the moulding. For the secret of good com- 
position teaching, and by that I mean composition that makes 
for development of character, power of choice, vision of the 
better, recognition of method, the secret lics in letting the 
pupil always feel that he is handling thoughts that are 
genuinely his, or essentially of his sort, not the thoughts of an 
older person or another epoch. 

The next necessity of the subject or topic is that it 
must afford opportunity for the arrangement of ideas in 
some sort of unified form. For example, “How I spent 
my vacation” is rarely a good topic: it is likely to 
bring forth a string of disconnected ideas, coordinated 
only by a series of “ands.” A much better topic 
would be an incident or scene in the vacation, familiar or 
unfamiliar; for both characteristics, familiarity and un- 
familiarity, give unity of experience in the youthful mind. 
The special success of the letter form of composition arises 
from the letter form or the relation to the recipient giving 
cohesion and unity to a mass of ideas. The advantage might 
be pressed further, and children be encouraged to answer their 
own letters, or a letter of their teacher's, or a letter of some 
supposed person, specifically placed or conditioned. A letter 
that is an answer to another letter gets under way more easily 
and develops by reference to the earlier letter. 

These canons of reality and the pupil’s interest strike at 
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once against the moral-idea topic which prevailed much in 
schools some years ago, and survives too often in examination 
papers. Few of the people who set examination papers seem 
to be in touch with modern methods of teaching, and many 
English teachers are constrained to bow in the house of 
Rimmon for the sake of examination results. It is un- 
psychological in the extreme to set such general-idea topics 
for children of twelve or thirteen years to whom knowledge 
comes through the individual, the particular, the personal, 
the concrete. If you do think it necessary, however, that 
your pupils be trained to write on abstract topics like Patience, 
Justice, Alien Immigration, or the Benefits derived from 
Colonies, let these essays be written confessedly on the basis 
of some writer’s treatment of these topics. It is better it 
should be done confessedly than furtively. For myself, how- 
ever, I should block up the avenues to platitude until a very 
much later age—say sixteen or seventeen years—when a 
consciousness of style would be being awakened. The 
sedulous apes of that age may approach platitude in safety: 
its proximity checks the mind of earlier years. 

When I discuss questions of teaching English with teachers 
of the classics a point usually raised is : “ How in your English 
study do you hope, or try, to get the educative effect that is 
got in translating from Latin into English?’ Now, no one 
who has ever taught, or ever studied fairly, Latin or Greek, 
but is fully convinced of the great educative effects of trans- 
lation, the penetrating to the central thought, the recasting of 
it in the logical order of the modern mind, the minute con- 
sideration as to shades of meaning, the regard to the associa- 
tions of words. All that is of supreme effect on the mind at 
a fit stage, though I think our classical friends judge that stage 
reached too soon; and, in actual fact, the boy of twelve, 
thirteen, or fourteen years gets but a small proportion of these 
possible benefits. On the other side, I would point out that 
an advantage which composition in English has over the 
vaunted linguistic training of translation is that it has the 
element of structure which is absent in the other. In trans- 
lation the pupil must follow some one else’s thought, and, 
generally speaking, cannot depart from the order of statement 
of the original. Such restraint can never be so evocative of 
personality and power of expression as the onward movement 
by the mind that develops its own thoughts. The former 
gives training, but this gives discipline, the self-initiated en- 
ergizing of intellect upon a subject presented for its considera- 
tion. 

Even if we ignore these limits, it is possible to get some 
of the benefits of translation within English study. I do 
not know to what extent paraphrasing is a common exercise in 
English schools. Its value has been greatly debated. Prof. 
Laurie says: “A more detestable exercise I do not know: it 
is a vile use of pen and ink.” Mr. Courthope Bowen ranks it 
very high: “ Paraphrasing is the unpacking and exhibiting 
clearly and at large of the whole meaning of a passage which 
in the author in question is expressed in a brief or condensed 
or figurative form, or perhaps at times rather suggested than 
expressed.” Dr. Laurie’s onslaught has its justification in the 
statement that to paraphrase Milton or Shakespeare is to turn 
the good into the inferior or bad, and to degrade literature. 
The truth that underlies this view is that much of the effect 
produced by beautiful poetry or prose is analogous to that 
produced by music, and is lost when the language or its order 
is changed. But even delicate esthetic impressions have an 
intellectual or logical substratum which a pupil should be 
trained to recognize and often to express in his own words. 
When the former predominates paraphrasing is profanity. 
There are few passages that any one should dare to para- 
phrase in Shelley, in Keats, in Spenser, or in Shakespeare at 
his highest; but when poetry passes over its border line into 
rhetoric, when it becomes what Prof. Masson calls “ metrical 
intellection ’"—and all save a very few poets cross that line 
sometimes, and many poets often—paraphrasing is not only an 
admirable exercise, but a necessity. The dispute has arisen 
because it has not been realized that there are paraphrasable 
passages and passages that are not paraphrasable. You may 
not—you should not—dare to paraphrase 


It is twice blessed, 
It blesseth him that gives and him that takes ; 


but you may—and must—paraphrase 
The quality of mercy is not strained, 


as the thought there is not directly presented: it is given, as 
it were, in a husk or shell. One does not say: “ Nuts should 
not be shelled because strawberries have no hulls.” To seek 
to paraphrase Wordsworth’s “ Daffodils” were a crime, but 
there are a hundred passages in “ The Excursion” to translate 
which into fluent, simple English is an exercise equally ad- 
mirable for the matter of thought which it will convey and the 
power which it will confer. So it is with Cowper, at all ranges 
save his highest; so it is with Young and Dr. Johnson; so 
supremely with the metaphysical poets; and so frequently with 
Browning. And the same exercise is possible in prose, though 
less widely. 

Such work in its higher range goes rather beyond the age to 
which we have limited ourselves; but it should certainly be 
begun in these years. Some of you will stare when I go 
further and say that boys of fifteen may be led to gain sense 
of word value, width of vocabulary, and skill in word arrange- 
ment by occasional metrical composition. Children can be 
early interested in the mechanism of verse—the simple forms, 
of course—and to write technically correct blank verse is quite 
within their power. Of course the teacher will ensure that no 
member of the class esteems these exercises poetry. It is a 
good thing, I used to say to my boys, for any one to write 
verses, if only he will burn them. 

To the question of how far the teacher should supply a 
scheme of method for his pupils’ composition I think the 
answer is that he will provide such by his introductory talks, 
and not set down on a blackboard a certain fixed succession 
of headings. That there should be a method is the necessity ; 
that an essay should have paragraphs, each of which has its 
own dominating idea, is an aid to thought. The suggesting of 
lines of treatment by the teacher is good; the imposing of 
fixed headings may be a hindrance to mental action. Like 
Queen Dido, I am not ignorant of sufferings on this point. 
In one winter of my school-days we wrote a series of essays 
on wild animals, and had an elaborate scheme of headings 
imposed on us. It began with “habitat” and ended with 
“uses.” It was easy enough to say something under the last 
heading when one wrote of the elephant, but difficulties beset 
one when the alligator had his turn. What we nearly all did 
was to take refuge in the statement of some apparently 
religious platitude—it was in Scotland, I ought to remind you 
—as this: “ The wonderful adaptation of the alligator to its 
life on the banks of a river bears testimony to the wisdom of 
the great Artificer. The alligator is therefore of use to exalt 
the soul by thought of the wonders of Omnipotence.”’ 

Little time remains to speak of the place of grammar in 
the study of English. The question is a battle-field which 
the smoke yet covers. But, frankly, I am on the side of the 
grammarians, though with modifications and limitations that 
would have seemed treason to Lindley Murray or even Mason. 
I have no belief that grammar teaches correctness of speech 
or writing; but I claim for it a place, not before twelve years 
of age, as a training of mind that is valuable and a help to the 
interpretation of thought, as well as an aid to the mind just 
beginning to understand abstract conceptions. Previous to 
the twelfth year I should be contented with enabling a pupil 
to distinguish the whole logical subject and the whole logical 
predicate, and I should do that in connexion with his com- 
position, oral and written. Formations of plurals and feminines 
and past tenses, which are not essentially grammar, would, of 
course be treated in word-building lessons. Then, when in 
the twelfth year I began to help the child to form the con- 
ceptions we call “ parts of speech,” I should lay all stress on the 
study of function. Clause analysis and parsing become alike 
valuable and interesting to young minds if they are regarded 
as inquiry into function and determining of relation. The old 
deductive method, which began with the definition or the rules, 
would be cast aside for the inductive method of discovering 
the rules from examples. Multiply examples and be chary of 
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defining. A very young child observes the difference between 
a transitive and an intransitive verb if he sees the action done 
or can picture it; but the usual definition darkens counsel to 
the young. There are few definitions that can be given to 
children which do not limp on one or more legs. The further 
study of grammar should be real and take cognizance of none 
save real distinctions of use or function, and we should have 
done once for all with the fantasms from Latin grammar 
which made a fascinating subject a horror. 

The essential thing is that a pupil shall be able to separate 
any ordinary English sentence into its component parts and 
state the relation of each to the others. So treated, grammar 
is not dull and crabbed, as some folk suppose, but a realm of 
perpetual discovery, to move within which has such results 
in the bracing and clarifving of intellect as only the study of 
mathematics can surpass. The alert discrimination which 
such study of grammar gives is a factor in that building up of 
personality by contribution to which all good teaching of 
English may confidently claim to be judged. 


SOME CRITICISMS OF MODERN METHODS 
OF TEACHING HISTORY. 


O add to the many recent articles on the teaching 
of history is bold; to begin with a statement of the 
aim of history teaching is not only bold, but hackneyed, and 
requires so much courage that only a conviction of its 
necessity would lead to the adoption of such a course. 
But the aim of history teaching is so much more easily 
lost sight of than the aim of science or mathematical teach- 
ing—perhaps because it is less clearly defined and less gener- 
ally accepted—that it is well to keep it always before us. 
Moreover, it is as the methods help or hinder the end in 
view that they are valuable or the reverse. 

The ends to be attained in history teaching are two in 
number, and their practical character will be quite clear. 
The first aim ts the inculcation by means of concrete examples 
of sound theories of citizenship and right conceptions of the 
relation between the individual and the State. This sounds 
very abstract and ideal an ain. It need not be so in reality; 
for the child may pass through a complete course of school 
training and yet never know what aim has been always before 
his history teacher. To put this as the first aim of history 
teaching, however, does perhaps require some justification, 
and this justification may be found in the social and political 
condition of England at the present day. 

To any thoughtful student of modern political and social 
questions it must be quite clear that England is passing at 
present through a crisis. There is not only the question of 
the maintenance of the Empire, with which is bound up the 
whole question of our connexion with foreign countries; even 
more pressing than these, there is the question of the adequacy 
of representative government, as we know it, to represent 
faithfully the wishes of the majority of the people; there is 
the question of the distribution of wealth and the moral re- 
sponsibility of each citizen for the welfare, bodily and mental, 
of his fellow-citizens. Such questions throng upon us, and 
they are not to be settled by a few leaders of thought. They 
are pre-eminently questions in which “a right judgment ” 
must be exercised by every man who has his share in the con- 
trol of the nation’s destiny. The men who will one day settle 
these questions, and the women who will help them in their 
decisions, are now growing up in our schools, and it depends 
upon the extent to which we, the teachers of history, can 
make them realize their responsibility—and, realizing it. act 
in accordance with the light which they have gleaned from 
the consideration of similar difficulties in times past, and in 
harmony with the habits of judicial choice which they have 
formed during their school career—that England will main- 
tain its leading position, or sink into one of the minor nations 
of Europe. It may be urged that to entrust such a function 


to the teacher of history is to put far too much power into 
his hands, and that his position will speedily come to resemble 
that of the German teacher, who is commanded to inculcate 
in his pupils a love of monarchical government and to point 
out all the evils attendant upon republicanism and democracy. 
But it is not intended that the history teacher should indulge 
in political doctrine any more than in religious, and. if one can 
find a basis of non-controversial morality in the latter, it 
should be still more easy to do so in the former. What is re- 
quired is political morality—not political dogma. Still, I do 
not deny that the history teacher who has this work to do will 
require a particular training for his work. The old idea, 
which unfortunately still survives to a surprisingly large extent, 
that history is a subject which can be left quite safely to the 
form master or mistress, must absolutely disappear. History 
must be taught only by those whose academic career has 
trained them in the habits of thought, and furnished them 
with the time for consideration of those subjects which they 
are to endeavour to hand on to their pupils. No one now 
imagines that modern languages can be taught by those who 
plodded through a French or German grammar book in their 
own youth. No one ever did think that science could be 
taught by any but those who had made a special study of the 
subject; and, until it is realized that history is as purely a 
subject for a specialist as either modern languages or science, 
to discuss new methods of teaching history will be futile. If 
possible, the training of the history teacher is more imperative 
than the training of any other; for, while a man may save his 
country without a knowledge of French or of oxygen, he will 
never save it unless he has been trained to judge exactly, and 
to weigh fairly, the pros and cons of a question. 

The second ain of history teaching is, to all seeming, no 
less abstract than the first. It is to train the child in the 
application of logic to the affairs of daily life by arousing in 
him a perception of cause and effect as exemplified in the 
history he studies. There is no doubt that this can be done 
even by an inexperienced teacher so that the children come 
to ask instinctively the question * Why ?” or to search care- 
fully for the answer if the question be put to them. The 
impossibility of keeping this end in view furnishes one 
objection to the concentric method and to the wide surveys 
which are so highly recommended at present. Suppose, for 
instance, that the concentric method is adopted in a school; 
so that with a junior form it is necessary to cover the history 
of England in a year, allowing perhaps an hour and a quarter 
a week. The teaching must, owing to the limitations of the 
children’s capacity and lack of time, be very incidental, and 
a system which would miss out all connexion between, e.g., 
Alfred and Norman Conquest deliberately sets on one side 
an opportunity of making quite small children regard the 
Norman Conquest as only the culmination of a period of 
foreign intercourse. A child can nearly always understand 
why he is punished if the explanation be careful. There is no 
reason why he should be led to regard the Norman Conquest 
as an isolated and unforeseen event. The same criticism holds 
good even with regard to upper forms that are taking a survey 
of European or World history. Ifthe period be too wide, the 
links of causation must inevitably be lost, and with them one 
half of the value of historical teaching disappears. 

It will probably be urged in objection to this view of the 
end of historical teaching that the logical training can be 
better supplied by other subjects—by mathematics and by 
science. But mathematics, though there is no doubt that it 
does supply a very real and valuable training in logical habits 
of thought, does not involve the application of those habits 
to the matters of daily hfe in the same way as history does; 
while scientific experiments which aim at proving the result 
invariable, given certain conditions, are, as a rule, tvo 
obviously prearranged by the teacher to carry conviction 
even to the childish mind. One cannot prearrange history. 
The facts are there, writ large for all to sce, and the results 
of particular combinations are ascertained—not merely 
matters of conjecture. 

Such, then, briefly, are the ends at which all historical 
teaching ought to aim. But it must be acknowledged that, in 
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the earlier stages, with very young children, the aim must neces- 
sarily be somewhat remote. The child’s interest must be won 
as an indispensable basis of further progress, and this can be 
done most easily by a dramatic recital of historical events. 
It is not the working of cause and effect, not the study of 
character, that interests a young child: it is an incident and 
event that arouses him, as we can see quite clearly in his 
games, where he loves to be acting. Still, the ultimate aim 
need not be forgotten. We can teach a child to reason, even 
when we are telling him a story. 

It will be remarked that my list of the aims of a history 
teacher does not include several ends upon which particular 
emphasis is laid at the present day. 

In the first place, what we may call the emotional end is 
very generally insisted upon. It is regarded as a primary 
duty of the history teacher to arouse in the children sympathy 
with, and enthusiasm for, the men and the ideals of past time. 
Now it is not to be denied that this is a duty, but it is to be 
regarded not as an end in itself, but as a method by which the 
other ends may be attained. Just as children learn far more 
readily from some one whom they love and respect in their 
daily life, so they will learn the ideals which should direct the 
life of a citizen more quickly from those whom they have 
come to know and love as personal friends in history. More- 
over, to expect from children adequate sympathetic compre- 
hension of the characters of great men is to demand froin 
them more than they are able to give. Toa child all men are 
either good or bad. Most men are both, but it is a rare 
child who will not look at you with surprise and disappoint- 
ment when you refuse to class a man under either heading. 
Character is the outcome of heredity and education, and 
manifests itself in action. To consider and judge of the 
character of a man requires, therefore, not only a large 
amount of information, but also a conception of what is 
meant by the “ spirit of the age.” Children cannot assimilate 
the details, nor can they form an atmosphere for themselves. 
There is very great danger, in consequence, that their views 
of a man's character will either be a reproduction of those 
of the teacher (than which nothing is more to be regretted) 
or will be hasty and prejudiced deductions from insufficient 
data, by which we shall defeat our second aim. It will be 
wiser, therefore, not to deal to any extent with character 
until comparatively late in a school career. Any teaching 
which is based upon the statement that “ history is the bio- 
graphy of great men” is likely to be as mistaken as the 
statement itself is incorrect. 

Secondly, it is customary nowadays to demand that a child 
shall cover a very large field in his history. The case of the 
child of ten or twelve years of age who had never heard of 
Nelson is frequently quoted as an example of the awful 
isnorance which was a result of the old system. Hence the 
introduction of the concentric system. which provides that the 
child shall have heard of Nelson, but leave him quite doubtful 
whether Nelson or Marlborough won the Battle of Hastings. 
Also during his school career the child must acquire at least 
a bowing acquaintance with the great nen (men, mind you— 
not measures) of Greece and Rome. Moreover it is quite 
impossible to go profitably through life without knowing any- 
thing about Charles the Great, Mahomet, Louis XIV., and 
Napoleon ; therefore a course of European history becomes 
necessary, while it is as well to teach ancient history so that 
the Scripture lessons may be illuminated by a knowledge of 
the Pharaohs and the ancient condition of Babylon. 

Now the fallacy in this system is the fallacy which to a 
considerable extent underlies the whole of modern education. 
It presupposes, what as a result of the supposition is slowly 
coming to be true, that the child has no desire and no power 
to discover anything for himself. What he is not taught at 
school he will not know. A very slight extension of the system 
will lead to the introduction of a nursery into girls’ schools. 
Nothing is more to be deprecated than that schools should 
become cramming machines. That was said to be the 
great fault of the old-fashioned methods. It is no less the 
danger of the new. Time and space and personality are all 
alike such vague conceptions to the child that to introduce 
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him to too great a variety of history is to lead to hopeless. 
confusion. Some idea of the difficulty a child has to contend 
with may be gained from the following exercise. Take some: 
date, perhaps a well known one like 1588, and try and fix in 
your own mind what was going on in every country of the 
world at that time, connecting with the events the great men.. 
It is a most difficult task even for an adult mind. And yet 
we are surprised to find that the child has difficulty in realizing 
contemporaneous events. 

The great objection that was urged against the periodic 
system was that one particular child spent his school career 
studying the reign of the Tudors, and another spent it study- 
ing the reign of the Stuarts. Now, that result was not 
a corollary of the system adopted, but was due either to- 
bad management in the arrangement of the syllabus or to the 
evil influence of examinations, which would prove fatal to any 
system. There is absolutely no reason why the periodic 
system should not be an entire success, and give the children 
a complete outline of English history, if the history be divided 
up into a number of periods, and one each assigned to a form, 
so that, as a child goes up through a school, he will take the 
periods consecutively. This does not, of course, provide for 
the abnormal child; but, then, he will provide for himself. 
Nor does it give any place for examinations in the middle 
part of a school unless the subjects for examination can be 
controlled by the school. Another objection which might be 
brought is that the later periods will be studied by older girls, 
and therefore will be better known. That is inevitable; but 
the evil need not be great, because, in the first place, the later 
periods are not only more complicated, but also supply better 
examples for the inculcation of practical lessons; and, 
secondly, the knowledge gained later can always be used to 
illuminate and illustrate the earlier periods. It ought to be quite 
possible to work in the whole history of England in the 
middle part of the school up to, ¢.g.,.Form IV., so that, 
even if a child does not stay to pass through all the higher 
forms, he will nevertheless have obtained this outline. 

When a child in the middle part of the school has thus 
gained a fairly adequate knowledge of English history, he 
might be introduced either to ancient (Greek and Roman) or 
to European history. In the upper classes the work will cer- 
tainly be controlled by examination, and only the enlighten- 
ment of examiners will prevent the earlier work being spoiled 
by an incomplete or ill-considered finale. 

Considerable emphasis is laid at the present time upon the 
connexion between history and geography. Now, by many 
teachers this is taken to mean that it is necessary to teach 
your pupils where the places you are talking about are. That 
is necessary, undoubtedly ; but far more than this is involved 
by the proposition. A careful study of history forces upon 
one the conviction that many of the great problems of history 
are insoluble except in the light furnished by geography. 
Nowhere can this be seen better than in the case of Greece. 
The whole of Greek history is the outcome of the physical 
characteristics of the country, and children to whom those 
characteristics have been pointed out will see in the career of 
the Greek city-states the rational outcome of the given con- 
ditions. Again (and these are only the more hackneyed and 
obvious examples), consider to what extent the history of 
England has been influenced by her position on the globe. 
Remote from the centres of civilization, and, so, slow to de- 
velop, she therefore reaped the fruit of the labours of other 
nations ; the link between the new world and the old, so cut 
off from Europe that she could safely ignore the internecine 
struggles of Europe, and build up for herself an empire over 
the seas; blessed with a soil and a climate which enables the 
necessities of life to be obtained only by the exercise of 
patience, foresight, and endurance—is not here a summary of 
the whole growth of the British Empire? Inthe wide surveys 
of history, now so generally advocated, the geographical basis 
is the only one which will furnish any satisfactory links of 
connexion and enable the children to understand the great 
movements which dominate history. 

There has been a considerable amount of discussion con- 
cerning the teaching of history lately, as there has been on 
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every other subject in the school curriculum. But it seems to 
me that the true method of teaching history has still to be 
found. 0088.2 

The Historical Society will, it is hoped, do much; but I feel 
convinced that its function will not lie in the direction 
suggested by a recent writer in The Journal of Education. 
A scheme for the teaching of history in secondary schools 
issued by such a body (though, of course, it would not, and 
could not, be compulsory) would carry with it sufficient weight 
to influence very considerably head mistresses and assistant 
mistresses who had not strong convictions of their own. 
The scheme, however, should depend upon three factors, 
every one of which varies in every school. It depends upon 
the character of the pupils; upon the predilection and capacity 
of the teacher to whom the history teaching is entrusted, 
because the teacher deals best with that in which he is most 
interested ; and, finally, upon the opportunities provided by 
the locality for any particular study. For instance, for a 
school in the centre of London to teach the history of London 
is good: the children have the requisite topographical know- 
ledge, and the facilities for expeditions are many. But for a 
North of England manufacturing town to adopt the same 
subject would be foolish: for them any economic problem 
should have especial interest. We may hope, then, to obtain 
much help from the Historical Society; but we must not, 
therefore, give up one iota of our freedom. We may have 
common aims; but common methods will only be successful 
when they are so far individualized as to become unique. 

NELLIE NEILD. 
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Our Own Islands: an Elementary Study in Geography. By H. J. 
Mackinder, M.A. With 132 Illustrations, including 30 in colours. 
George Philip & Son, 2s. Od. 


Geology. 
How to study Geology. By Ernest Evans. 
Sonnenschein & Co., 38. 6d. 


Illustrated. 
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History. 

History of England for Use in Schools. 
Cambridge Press, 4s. 6d. 

Ballads and Poems illustrating English History. Edited by Frank 
Sidgwick. Cambridge Press, ts. 6d. 

Josephus. Being the ‘‘ Autobiography” and Selections from the 
‘Jewish War.” Edited, with Introduction, by S. E. Winbolt, 
M.A. Blackie & Son, is. 6d. 

Outlines of European History. By A. J. Grant, M.A. Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 38. 6d. 

History of England (in three Volumes). Vol. I., to 1509. By W. J. 
Perry, M.A., LL.D. Aelfe Brothers, 3s. 

Bede’s Ecclesiastical History of England. A Revised Translation, with 
Introduction, Life, and Notes. By A. M. Sellar. George Bell 
& Sons, 6s. net. 

Notes of Lessons on English History. Including some Illustrative 
Poems. Book I., 55 B.C. to 1603 A.D. Str [Isaac Pitman 
& Sons, 38. 

Dante and his Italy. By Lonsdale Ragg, B.D. With 32 Illustrations. 
Methuen & Co., 12s. 6d. net. 


By Arthur D. Innes, M.A. 


Mathematics. 

The Teaching of Mathematics in the Elementary and the Secondary 
School. By J. W. A. Young, Ph.D. Zongmans, Green, & Co., 
6s. net. 

Elementary Geometry of the Straight Line, Circle, and Plane Recti- 
lineal Figures. By Cecil Hawkins, M.A. New Edition. Blackie 
& Son, 3s. 6d. 

Pitman’s ‘‘ Method ” Arithmetic. 3s. 2s. 6d. 
net. Sir Jsaac Pitman S&S Sons. 

Algebra for Secondary Schools. By W. Wells, S.B. D. C. Heath 
& Co., 5s. 

A School Algebra Course. By F. Gorse, M.A. Cambridge Press, 3s. 

An Elementary Treatise on Differential Equations. By Abraham 
Cohen, Ph.D. D. C. Heath & Co., 5s. 


Miscellaneous. 

A Book of the Pyrenees. By S. Baring-Gould. With 25 Illustrations. 
Methuen ¿r Co., 6s. 

The Seven Sages of Rome. Edited from the Manuscripts by Killis 
Campbell. Ginn & Co., 10s. 6d. 

Life and Labour of the People of India. By Abdullah Yusuf-Ali, 
M.A., LL.M. Illustrated from Drawings and Photographs. 
John Murray, 12s. net. 

How to make up Garments. A Needlework Manual for Students and 
Pupil-Teachers. By Agnes Walker, L.L.A. Blackie & Son, 


Answers to the same. 


3s. 6d. 

Methuen’s ‘* Little Guides Series.”—Kerry. By C. P. Crane, D.S.O. 
With Illustrations from Photographs by Geoffrey Parsons. 
Methuen & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

The Story of Ancient Irish Civilization. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D., 
M.R.I.A. Longmans, Green, & Co., 18. 6d. net. 

The Naples Riviera. By Herbert M. Vaughan, B.A. With 25 Illustra- 
tions in Colour. Methuen & Co., 6s. 

Modern Housecraft: The Art of Reasonable Living. 
Yates. 


By Lucy H. 


b 

Modern Languages. 

Dent’s Further Exercises in French Grammar. 
Batchelor. J. M. Dent & Co. 1s. 4d. 

German Science Reader. Part I., Mathematics, Physics, and Chem- 
istry. Compiled by C. R. Dow, M.Sc. /. M. Dent & Co., 2s. 

Racine’s Athalie. Edited by G. H. Clarke, M.A. Blackie & Son, 
Tod. 

Supposeo and Jocasta. Two Plays translated from the Italian. Edited 
by J. W. Cunliffe, D.Litt. D. C. Heath & Co., 3s net. 

Selections from Pascal. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
F. M. Warren.- D. C. Heath & Co., 2s. 

La Cagnotte. Par Labiche et Delacour. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by W. O. Farnsworth. D. C. Heath & Co., 1s. 3d. 

Molières Le Tartuffe. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
C. H.C. Wright. D. C. Heath & Co., 1s. 6d. 

Seidel’s Aus goldenen Tagen. Edited, with Notes, Vocabulary, and 
Exercises, by Dr. Wilhelm Bernhardt. D. C. Heath & Co., 


By Miss F. M. S. 


Is. 6d. 
Gerstacker’s Germelshausen. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
O. F. Lewis. D. C. Heath & Co., ts. 3d. 


Sudermann’s Teja. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by R. C. 
Ford, Ph.D. D.C. Heath ~ Co., ts 6d. 

Meyer’s Gustav Adolfs Page. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by Otto Heller. D. C. Heath & Co., Is. 

La Petite Fadette. Par George Sand. Edited, with Notes and 
Vocabulary, by O. B. Super. 1). C. Heath & Co., 1s. 3d. 


Natural History. 
A Ready Aid to distinguish the Commoner Wild Birds of Great 
Britain. By David T. Price, M.B. Gurney & Jackson, Is. net. 


i Tales of Romance. 


Pedagogics. 

Rugby Memoir of Archbishop Temple, 1857-1869. By F. E. Kitchener. 
With Portrait. Macmillan & Co., 1s. 6d. net. 

Moral Education. By Edward Howard Griggs. 
Arthur F. Bird, 7s. 6d. net. `> 

A Liberal Education. With an Appendix containing a List of 500 
Best Books. By C. W. Super, LL.D. C. W. Bardeen (Syracuse, 
N.Y.). 


Fourth Edition. 


Political Economy. 
Manual of Political Economy. By the late Right Hon. Henry Fawcett, 
M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S. Eighth Edition. Macmillan & Co., 12s. 


Readers. 

The King’s Own. By Captain Marryat. 
Is. net. 

The Rifle Rangers. Illustrated. Henry 
Frowde, 1s. net. 

Blackie’s English School Texts. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D, 
Each 6d. in cloth.—Prescott’s Montezuma; Julian the Apos'ate ; 
Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings ; Macaulay’s Essay on Clive. 

Oliver & Boyd’s Excelsior Readers. Book III. Is. 

Tales of the Fairies. Two Vols., each 1s. Longmans, Green, & Co. 

Tales of the Round Table. Longmans, Green, & Co., ts. 6d. 

Longmans, Green, & Co., ts. 6d. 


Illustrated. Henry Frowde, 
By Captain Mayne Reid. 


Science. 
Introduction to Plant Ecology. By Rev. Prof. G. Henslow, M.A., 
F.L.S. Edward Stanford, 2s. 6d. 
A Text-Book of Plant Diseases caused by Cryptogamic Parasites. By 
George Massee. Third Edition. Duckworth & Co., 6s. ne’. 
The Principles of Horticulture : a Series of Practical Scientific Lessons. 
By Wilfred Mark Webb, F.L.S. Blackie & Son, 2s. 

A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. The English Translation from the 
German of A. Bernthsen, Ph.D. Edited, and Revised to date, by 
J. J. Sudborough, D.Sc. Blackie & Son, 7s. 6d. 


TEACHERS GUILD NOTES. 


(By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education ” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but‘“‘The Journal” is in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein.) 


Mr. J. L. A. PATON, M.A., High Master of Manchester 
Grammar School, has been elected President of the Teachers’ 
Guild for the year 1907-08. He will give his Presidential 
Address on the afternoon of Saturday, June 15 next. 


THE lecture on “Florence” given by the Hon. Nina Kay- 
Shuttleworth on March 14 in the hall of Dr. Williams's 
Library, Gordon Square, W.C., was very interesting to all 
lovers of Italy, whether as frequenters of its numerous fascin- 
ating haunts or as students of medizval history and art. The 
lecturer had a great many excellent views thrown on the 
lantern screen—her own slides—some of them gaining greatly 
in effect, as she explained, by being taken through a telescopic 
lens, thus giving the advantage of distance, as displaying a 


' building standing out from its surroundings, without the dis- 


advantage of minuteness. The city of the lilies, on the Arno, 
is, next to Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome, perhaps, the best 
known city, of historical interest, to those who have never 
visited it. Yet, for all that, it is difficult to make it hackneyed 
—Dante, the Medici, Savonarola, and the great artists, both 
painters, sculptors and workers in bronze, who have made it 
celebrated, have secured lasting interest, ever new, for it. 
Every educated man and woman is interested in the Duomo 
and Giotto’s Campanile, the Baptistery, the Palazzo Vecchio, 
the Bargello, the Badia, the Ponte Vecchio, Santa Maria 
Novella, San Miniato, and the two great art galleries in the 
Uffizi and the Pitti Palaces. Most of us are content to begin 
with the Florence of Dante and Beatrice, in the latter half of 
the thirteenth century, though the antiquary might well go 
back to the times of Dante’s ancestor, old Cacciaguida, the 
crusader, who describes his Florence in the “‘ Paradiso.” 

The lecturer gave us pictures of all the main public buildings, 
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some of the views being quite novel. Florence, like Athens, 
was a conspicuous instance of the advantages and dis- 
advantages attaching to a city community living for itself as a 
State. The concentrated life of such a place seems to provide 
a special nursery for genius. Its tumultuous politics keep life 
from rusting, while they make it almost impossible for 
opposite factions to co-exist within its walls. Witness the 
incessant turbulence of Guelf and Ghibelline ; of Bianchi and 
Neri. Florence could rear, but could not hold, Dante when 
Dante became a public man. Had he lived in a roomier 
State, with greater differentiation of occupations, Dante the 
poet would probably never have become Dante the politician ; 
but so we might have never had the Divine Poem, for “ sorrow 
is the source of song” in its highest flights. 

The great merit of Miss Kay-Shuttleworth’s lecture lay in 
the fact that it appealed to all kinds of lovers of Florence, 
from the Dantist pure and simple down to the Baedeker 
tourist who “ does ” the city in a week or less. Florence is a 
culture nurse. 

Thanks are due to Section E of the Central Guild for pro- 
viding this artistic treat. 


FROM Florence to Oxford is a far step geographically, but 
not otherwise. Oxford has a history that stretches as far back 
as that of Florence, and is replete with medizval interest. 
Oxford is again receiving at the present time as its guests the 
Conference of the National Union of Teachers, and on the 
3rd inst the representatives of the Union will be dining in 
Christchurch Hall. It will be good for Oxford to be reminded 
often of its duty as something more than the Alma Mater of 
the well-to-do middle and upper classes. It should, as the 
oldest of our Universities, and once the home of the poor 
students who flocked there, all unattached to colleges, always 
remember that it has a responsibility to the whole nation, 
especially in the direction of the maintenance of a high 
standard of culture among all those who run the risk of being 
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diverted by powerful influences now at work towards purely 
utilitarian studies. The National Union welcomes its friends, 
in official representation, to its Conferences, and on the 
opening morning receives deputations from them. The 
Teachers’ Guild has been invited, and is sending the General 
Secretary. 


A VERY serious misprint occurs in the Teachers’ Guild 
Quarterly for March, which makes the speaker say the very 
opposite to what he really said, by the omission of a syllable. 
The passage is on page 8—* Educational Conference of the 
Teachers’ Guild.” The opening words of Dr. Thomas should 
run: “ The interdependence of body and mind,” not “the in- 
dependence of body and mind ” as printed. Another misprint, 
not so serious, occurs in the report of Miss Kyle’s remarks on 
page 15, line 17. The words should run: “The parents 
paying fees. I think, &c.” not “the parents paying fees 
think, &c.” 


HoLIDAY Courses. —The Teachers’ Guild has made arrangements for 
Holiday Courses at Tours, Honfleur, Neuwied, and Santander. The 
courses will begin in the first week of August, and last not less 
than three weeks. For particulars application should be made to the 
Secretary, 74 Gower Street, W.C. Versailles: There will be a course 
of French for women in the Lycée de Jeuncs Filles from August § to 
24, and one from September 2 to 21. For information apply to Mme. 
Kahn, Lycée de Jeunes de Versailles. Marburg: Holiday courses 
from July 8 to 26, and from August § to 23. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Mr. A. C. Corker, Villa Cranston, Marburg-a.-d.-Lahn. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for a Vacation Term for Biblical 
Study at Cambridge from July 27 to August 17. Among the lecturers 
are the Bishop of Winchester, the Bishop of Clogher, Dr. Stanton, 
Prof. Kennett, Dr. Adam, and Miss Alice Gardner, Full particulars 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Miss Creighton, Hampton Court 
Palace. 


A FIRST STATICS. 
By C. S. Jackson, M.A., and R. M. Mitne, M.A. With upwards of 
200 Diagrams and numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, with or without 
Answers, 48. 6d. 
‘* The text, diagrams, and examples of this first book on Statics all run well 
together. . . . We unreservedly recommend it to our readers.” —Schoolmaster. 
Please write for Prospectus. 


PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By Oswacp H. Larter, M.A,, Senior Science Master at Charterhouse ; 
formerly Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. Part I. (Pupil’s Book), 2s. 6d. 
net ; Part II. (Teacher's Aid and Answers), 6s. net. 

The School Guardian says :—‘‘ We heartily commend this book to all teachers 
who include Nature study in their time-tables.”’ 


LIGHT. 
By F. E. Rees, M.A., late Demonstrator of Physics, Bangor. 
The Schoolmaster says :—‘‘ Exceedingly well done. 
thoughtful care on evesy page.” 


A FIRST BOOK OF GEOMETRY. 
By W. H. Young, Sc.D., and Mrs. Younc, Ph.D. 1s. 64, net. 


2s. 
Displays knowledge and 


ý “ Few books of the kind reach so high a standard of merit." — The Journal 


of Education. 


DENTS MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


Edited by Professor WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 
DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES consists of a large number of works based on the ‘' Reform Method "’ 


DENT’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


DENTS MATHEMATICAL AND SOIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 


Edited by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., F.R.S., Head Master of Marling School, Stroud, and Editor of “ The Mathematical Gazette.” 
| GERMAN SCIENCE READER. 


[ Just ready. 
Compiled by C. R. Dow, M.Sc. Mathematics, Physics, and 
Chemistry. 28. 
Consists of a number of passages on scientific subjects in German by the 
translation of which the student will acquire a knowledge of the more commonly 
occurring scientific expressions. 


PRACTICAL BOTANY. [ Just ready. 
By E. H. Daviess, B.Sc. (County School, Barry, Glam.). 2s. 
Aims at suppiying the means of obtaining a knowledge of Plant Life, but not 
at supplying the knowledge itself. Actual specimens must be in the hands of 
the pupils. The work has of intent been thrown upon the pupil. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. [Ready shortly. 
By Ceci, Hawkins, M.A. (Haileybury College, Hertford). 4s. 

Aims at supplying a practical training in Elementary Trigonometry. It is 
hoped that this book will not be unsuitable for grounding those who wish to study 
the subject in its bigher branches, and that the mode of treatment may help to 
make the subject interesting. 


Part I. 


Many other volumes are in preparation. Kindiy write for a Prospectus of the 
Series, and a full List of Voiumes published and projected, 


of teaching 


French, German, Spanish, and English. These works are too numerous to be included in this advertisement; but 
Messrs. J. M. DENT & Co. will gladly send to all applicants a list of the volumes comprised, with full details. 
OL De RIN 2 N: 
Please write at once for a copy of Dent's New Educational Catalogue, to the new prices in which your attention is particularly called. Many 


books hitherto published at net prices are now subject to discount. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 1 Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


f Da the lot of an Education Minister is not a happy 

one in these militant days. When Mr. McKenna in- 
troduced his little Bill dealing with religious instruction we 
ventured to think that it would be allowed 
to creep humbly along the path to the 
Statute Book. We thought it would have 
no eager friends and no bitter opponents ; that it would be 
received as a temporary salve to a smarting wound on the one 
hand andas a step towards complete local control on the other. 
But from all sides comes a growing sound of opposition. 
The National Society has condemned the Bill; the Roman 
Catholics view it as a piece of intolerable injustice ; while 
the party in whose favour it was mainly drawn look upon it 
with disappointment rising to hostility. Yet we do not say 
the Bill will not pass ; for we think it will. The party of 
opposition is necessarily noisier than the party of support. 
But the dislike that has been expressed to the Bill is 
strengthening the hands of the Secular Education League, 
which is now making a determined effort to bring about the 
secular solution of the problem. If religious bodies will 
not come to an agreement, no other way will be possible 
than to make public education purely secular, and to leave 
the Churches to provide religious instruction. 


The Religious 
instruction Bill. 


BUT, although the proposals of the Secular Education 
League sound well on paper, we doubt whether in 
practice matters would work at all smoothly if State educa- 
The Sadulir tion were merely secular. It is claimed 
Solution. that, if teachers are appointed to teach the 
subjects authorized by the secular code 

only, there would be a complete abolition of religious tests. 
But this would not be so. In making appointments moral 
character cannot be overlooked, and in the present state of 
thought in this country moral character is inextricably bound 
up with religious belief. It is true that in this connexion it 


would become unnecessary to inquire to which particular 
sect an applicant belonged ; but no appointing body would 
tolerate avowed irreligion or disbelief. There would be 
another difficulty. A large number of teachers belong 
definitely to some particular Church, and do not wish to be 
muzzled. Such teachers would choose a school in which 
sympathy with their religious beliefs was to be expected. 
Again, if education is secularized and religious instruction 
left to the Churches, it will be found necessary to provide 
teachers of religion. Clergy and ministers are not suf- 
ficiently numerous for the work. The school teacher is the 
proper person to give the religious instruction. As far as 
the last objection is concerned, it would be possible for a 
group of schools to employ a religious instructor who 
should go from school to school; but this plan is by no 
means ideal. 


TJSC RETION is the better part of valour, and there 
can be no question that the Government are discreet 
in abandoning, at least for this Session, an Irish University 
irish Bill. The Bryce scheme was what at the 
Education. time we pronounced it, a ballon dessai, and 
it has collapsed, riddled by shot and shell 
from the Universities of England, Scotland, and Wales. 
For reforms in higher education Ireland must wait for a 
more convenient season. It must be content with the 
Devolution Bill, which, it is announced, will occupy a larger 
part of the remainder of the Session. But here, if we are 
not mistaken, the Government will be faced by the same 
difficulty in another form. Mr. Birrell, in his first speech 
in Ireland, expressed his profound dissatisfaction with the 
existing condition of primary and secondary schools, and 
there can be little doubt that the measure will include 
clauses giving a large amount of popular control over schools 
to Local Authorities ; but, if this is so, the Bill will be 
fought by the Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland even 
more doggedly than last year’s Bill was by their Protestant 
brethren in England. But, apart from the religious ques- 
tion, all grades of education in Ireland need additions or 
improvements, both in administration and in extent. In 
England, it is said, we spend 3s. out of every pound in 
official machinery ; in Ireland, 6s. 6d. in every pound goes 
for administration. That single fact suggests the simplifi- 
cation of educational machinery. 


T National Union of Teachers, with its huge member- 
ship, now over sixty thousand, has no lack of able 
men to draw upon for its officers. The presidential ad- 
dresses are always good hearing. Mr.A.R. 
Pickles, of Burnley, certainly does not fall 
below his predecessors in eloquence, force, 
and knowledge. Like the speeches of former presidents, 
Mr. Pickles’s words burn with a whole-hearted enthusiasm 
for opening the door of education to the children of the 
working man. He made a telling point of what 
children educated in elementary schools can do—two 
members of the present Government are not ashamed 
of the public elementary schools through which they passed 
—and rested upon the assurance of the power of his 
Union to influence both public opinion and the Board of 
Education in the desired direction. But Mr. Pickles had 
one advantage over some of his predecessors in that he 
dealt largely with the question of higher elementary schools 
and the report of the Consultative Committee on the sub- 
ject. This ts a fit topic for “saeva indignatio,” and 
arouses enthusiasm in the audience. And there are 
other questions equally important concerning training col- 
leges, the Inspectorate, and the formation of the Consult- 


Mr. Pickles. 
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ative Committee, which are still mainly social preserves 
inviting attack from the democratic standpoint. 


WHEN the report of the Consultative Committee 
was issued we pointed out how anti-demo- 
cratic were the opinions expressed and how entirely 
out of harmony with the educational trend 
Higher of the times. We welcome the pronounce- 
Elementary ° d i 
Schools. ment of the Conference on this subject. 
The attempt to run the education of the 
working man’s child into the siding of the higher elementary 
school receives no support from us. The country demands, 
and before long will have,a complete system of education 
open to all. No one dares now to say to any particular 
section of the community : this education is not our best, 
but it is good enough for you. We want every one to have 
the opportunity of the best. Mr. Pickles, in making a 
quotation from a leading article of ours, said that “even that 
staid and respectable paper The Journal of Education” sees 
that a system founded on class distinction cannot live in 
this democratic age. If,as Mr. Pickles seemed to imply, 
we were the last stronghold of privilege, and we have become 
convinced of the strength of the democratic wave, then, 
indeed, the cause is won. We do not use adjectives so 
forcible as those that were bandied about at Oxford, but 
our readers know that, in spite of our staidness and re- 
spectability, we believe in the value of education and the 
best education for all. The forts of folly are at Whitehall. 
They are built of the inert mass of habit and precedent. 


OT the least remarkable result of the discussion at 
Oxford on the higher elementary schools has been 
Mr. Arthur Benson’s letter to the Morning Post, in which 
Mr he completely disclaims, in the light of 
Arthur Benson, fuller knowledge, the principles expressed 
by the Consultative Committee. The im- 
portance of the letter is twofold. In the first place, Mr. 
Benson practically admits that the reasons that induced 
“so many capable, enthusiastic, and well informed teachers 
to condemn the report were not duly presented to and 
weighed by the Committee.” That is in reality an admission 
on the part of an influential member of the Committee that 
resolutions are passed without a full knowledge of those 
persons and those schools that will be affected by the 
resolutions. Lord Cromer’s power in Egypt has been 
exercised according to his knowledge in a way most bene- 
ficial to the country; but when the Egyptian Nationalists 
become more articulate there will be much to alter. There 
are inevitable weaknesses in a benevolent despot. The 
Consultative Committee has hardly as yet realized that the 
masses of teachers are no longer content to be legislated for 
by their “ betters.” They understand the problem, and 
demand a hearing. The second way in which Mr. Benson’s 
letter is important is that he is also President of the Teach- 
ers’ Guild, a thoroughly democratic body as tested by the 
resolutions of its Council. The Guild is not likely to dis- 
avow Mr. Benson’s letter, and we may take it that an in- 
fluential body, largely composed of secondary teachers, is 
willing to join hands with the N.U.T. in getting equal 
opportunities for all. 


E should like to have an authoritative utterance as to 

what constitutes that secondary atmosphere of which 

we hear so much. For our part we can distinguish nothing 

| but this: the larger numbers in the ele- 
Small : 

Classgs. mentary school classes tend to bring about 

a more formal method of teaching and a 

more military discipline than are to be found in the luckier 
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schools with small classes. You cannot handle seventy 
children in one class in the same manner in which you can 
handle twenty. Still less can you deal with seventy children 
in several standards in the way you would adopt with an 
ordinary secondary school form. We do not like to speak 
too strongly upon the subject of large classes, because we 
feel that every one admits the evil, and that enormous 
progress in this direction has been and is being made. But 
it is well to be reminded from time to time how misleading 
are the official figures which deal with averages. For some 
time past the number forty has been taken as the ideal for 
which to work; and averages show that there is nearly one 
teacher to every forty children in public elementary schools. 
But classes of seventy and eighty are still not unknown. 
Such a state of things ought not to be possible, and we are 
glad the N.U.T. should undertake a vigorous campaign to 
bring about the reform that no teacher should be respon- 
sible for more than forty children. And when this is effected 
we will join in another campaign to reduce the number to 
thirty. The financial cost will be slight in comparison with 
the gain. 


NE more word on “democracy,” and we will leave the 
subject for the present. We claim to be as good demo- 
crats as the orators of the Oxford Conference, though we 
may prefer to use more temperate language. 
hadet There was a time when the noble ae 
was all-important in England. Except for 
a few “clerks,” the rest of the nation were hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. We are all familiar with the graduat 
rise of the middle classes, with the class struggles, the social 
wars, and the despairing adherence to the ‘‘ good old times.” 
By slow degrees, working through many generations, the 
middle classes became the dominant power in the nation. 
It was education and opportunity that brought about the 
freedom of the middle classes. With equal slowness the 
so-called working classes have been growing in power. It 
is education and opportunity that have enfranchised these. 
The appetite grows with eating. The stream of education 
cannot be checked. The son of the serf may have brains, 
physique, and character equal to the princeling. To the 
former opportunity was wanting. To-day democracy has 
grown so strong that ears can no longer grow deaf to its 
demands. The privileged classes will struggle, not so much 
from selfishness as from habit. The struggle is useless. 
The middle classes are going the way of the nobility = 
to-morrow is the day of the democracy. 


HE Zimes has started a series of articles on ‘Oxford 
Reform,” which promises to be more sober and 
practical than the Westminster Review series on the same 
Oxford subject. The contributors are fellows and 
Reform. tutors of eight Oxford colleges “neither 

so young as to think they have found a 

final solution, nor so old as to believe the problems in- 
soluble.” The first article is an historical survey down to 
the time of the first University Commission. It shows 
that the original University was a corporation or guild of 
teachers, governed wholly by teachers, and that its pupils- 
were exclusively poor scholars trained for the learned pro- 
fessions. With the Renaissance came a social charge, and 
the University began to train the future squire and states- 
man. Before this there had begun a constitutional change, 
the development of the college from the hostel and the 
aggrandizement of the college at the expense of the Univer- 
sity. Lastly, the government of the University passed from 
the hands of a resident guild of teachers to a heterogeneous 
body scattered over the country with no other qualification 
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but that at some time they took a pass degree, and paid 
the fees that entitled them to a vote. This bare historical 
record is the strongest plea that could be urged for reform. 
The writers plead for “voluntary self-reformation ” ; but what 
chance is there that Convocation, which still insists on com- 
pulsory Greek, will reform itself? All seems to point to a 
third University Commission. 


| is an undeniable fact, however much it may be re- 
gretted, that “the man in the street ” looks upon the 
University of Oxford as placed in a quiet backwater, 
outside the main current of progressive 
Reform . : “ » 
at Oxford. national life. To be an “Oxford man 
carries a certain social prestige, but it does 
not of itself open the door to the more engrossing and more 
urgent forms of modern activity. Were the whole governing 
class of the University imbued with the spirit of these college 
tutors, Oxford would soon again take the place it has held 
án former generations at the head of the intellectual life of 
the country. We use the word “intellectual” as equi- 
valent to the modern word “scientific,” because the latter 
is so constantly abused. The connotation of the two words 
ought to he the same. Every department of life is be- 
coming scientific, #.¢., work is done in a systematic and 
orderly way and based on accumulated knowledge. Re- 
forms at Oxford are always going on, though sometimes so 
gradually that it is difficult to state the exact moment of 
their introduction; yet the industrial, commercial, and 
scientific sections of the nation have ceased to take any 
ceal interest in the doings of the University. 


WE have said that to be an Oxford man gives a certain 
social prestige. The position, however, does not 
mecessarily imply a trained intelligence or power of application. 
Th The reason is that a large proportion of the 
8 

undergraduates are passmen. The popular 
idea is that passmen are healthy young 
fellows devoted to athletics and not overburdened with 
brains. The popular idea is partly right, and before 
Oxford can recover its proper position the passman must be 
entirely reformed. The reason why his energies go out to 
athletics is that the University affords no other scope for his 
activities. In the first place, the examinations are not only 
of an absurdly low standard for educated boys, but they are 
on subjects devoid of interest, and can be passed by a few 
weeks of cram. A few facts to be learnt without any real 
exercise of the brain do not satisfy the desire for mental 
activity. Hence the undergraduate goes in for games or 
for some less healthy occupation, in the search for a field 
an which he may employ his activities without the check of 
examinations. ‘There is another reason for the passman’s 
frivolity and freedom from responsibility. At school he 
shared in the government of his fellows : life had its serious 
side. At the University he is governed by statutes drawn 
up for children of thirteen years of age: he is treated as an 

irresponsible child, and behaves as such. 


I? is possible that the Rhodes Scholars have brought 

home more clearly to the thoughtful members of the 
University the folly of the disciplinary system of the old 
statutes. Perhaps in no other University 
than Oxford have the undergraduates less 
concern in the discipline and government 
of themselves. In American Universities the conduct of 
the undergraduates is ruled by a system analogous to that 
obtaining in English public schools. In Scotland and in 
Germany the student is a responsible individual—not a child 
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toobey blindly. At Oxford a man comes up from a public 
school where he has been accustomed to a feeling of the 
responsibility and seriousness of life. Unless he is reading 
for an Honour school, or is a man of unusual strength of 
character, he finds life a picnic. The University makes no 
demand on his intelligence, gives him no work to stimulate 
his mental powers. There is no need to abolish the pass- 
man. Every one who can benefit from an University 
education cannot read for an Honour school. But the pass- 
man might well be reformed by changing his status from 
that of an infant to that of an intelligent individual. He 
should be forced to do something on the intellectual side 
that would keep him from mental idleness, with all its 
attendant evils; and he should be given a share in the 
management and discipline of college life. 


HE Oxford tutors to whose views the Zimes is opening 
: its columns devote one article to scholarships. The 
present system is condemned both as wasteful and as virtu- 
Oxf ally limiting scholarships to the upper and 
ord . : i 
Soholarships. middle classes. That there is a crying 
need of reform nearly all are agreed, and 
we need not labour the point. We are not, however, 
satisfied that the alternative scheme proposed by the 
tutors would work. They would make the Scholar a 
purely honorary title, to be conferred by the University on 
an entrance examination which would be, in fact, an 
Honours Responsions. Scholars would then be at liberty to 
join any college, and the college would apportion the fund 
now devoted to scholarships and bursaries among _ its 
needier students, after considering the pecuniary circum- 
stances of each case, Scholars having the prior claim. First 
of all, we greatly doubt whether a common examination of 
at least four hundred candidates could discriminate rising 
talent as effectively as it is now done by the examination of 
separate groups. A big examination necessitates a rigid 
system of marking, and it is the well crammed or the 
average all-round boy who piles up an aggregate of marks. 
A minor difficulty is that a number of scholarships ‘are 
derived from trust funds, and earmarked for particular 
schools or special subjects. To alter this would require an 
Act of Parliament. Would New College consent to see its 
immemorial connexion with Winchester broken ? 


Up HERE are many other reforms ably dealt with in the 
series of articles to which we have already referred. 
Some of these are no less urgent than simple of execution, if 
only the whole body of Masters of Arts were 
equally well informed and equally clear- 
sighted with the writers of these articles. 
Perhaps the first reform will need outside help in order to 
effect it. The constitution needs to be changed. The 
University needs to be strengthened as against the colleges, 
and to be managed by the residents and not by country 
squires and parsons from all over the country. Examina- 
tions want remodelling, and making more applicable to 
modern conditions of life. While securing a general founda- 
tion of liberal learning, the undergraduate ought at the 
same time to be able to qualify for the walk of life that he 
may choose. He ought to undertake serious work of an 
independent nature in order to learn habits of application. 
Reading for an examination is not the best discipline : it is 
like climbing a mountain with a rope on either hand. 
Again, more provision should be made for study, learning, 
or research. The teachers of the University are too fully 
occupied in teaching and examining to pursue their own 
studies. There is, in fact, too much teaching at Oxford. 


Learning 
and Teaching. 
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Some of the money given to scholarships should be given 
to enable young graduates to spend a year or two in re- 
search work. ‘These are some of the reforms that might 
well come from the inside. 


MBE BIRRELL’S speech at the congress of the Irish 
- National School Teachers Organization certainly 
deserved the first of the two epithets which the Jrish Times 
has applied to the Chief Secretary. Mr. 
bara el Birrell is always cheerful; but he is nota 
humbug, except so far as optimism is apt 
to assume that aspect in pessimistic eyes. Optimism is 
more stimulating than the opposite quality. The pessimist 
says something ought to be done and sits down with droop- 
ing shoulders : the optimist says something can be done and 
sets about to do it, inspired by his belief in the possibilities. 
Irish elementary education is in a bad state: the salaries 
of the teachers are miserably inadequate ; the provision for 
the children is no better. In Mr. Birrell’s opinion educa- 
tion should be the first charge on the national income. 
Not only would he continue to knock at the door of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, but he would make known 
wherever he had the chance the urgent needs of Ireland in 
respect of education. It is the administration first that 
needs alteration. As chief Irish Secretary Mr. Birrell finds 
himself president of the National Board of Education as 
well as of many other Boards. It is too much for one man, 
as Mr. Birrell rightly says: he cannot give his full energies 
to the cause of education in Ireland, but “in season and 
out of season ” he would urge its claims, which, he was sure, 
would soon be recognized. 


“TBE issue of Miss Lawrence’s report recalls to our 
recollection a volume entitled “ Prizes for Common 
Things,” published some fifty years ago by Miss Burdett- 
Coutts. Miss Burdett-Coutts took a 
special interest in the Whitelands Training 
Institution, and annually offered prizes to 
the .pupil-teachers in training for essays and answers on 
common things. This was about twenty years before the 
subject of cookery was recognized for grants by the Educa- 
tion Department. We are apt to think that our modern 
class-rooms for domestic subjects, with their splendid 
equipment, are entirely new. The novelty lies in the 
elaborate fittings. Fifty years ago much useful teaching 
was given with quite simple appliances, or perhaps with 
none at all, on subjects of everyday interest to cottagers. 
In these days, if we may judge from the book before us, 
girls were brought up in the elementary schools with a view 
to either domestic service or school teaching. We find, 
therefore, much instruction about decent and quiet clothing 
in accordance with the position in life, and much about 
respect to one’s betters; but also teaching upon simple 
cottage cooking, dishes for invalids, the apportionment of 
the weekly wage, and various hints on domestic economy. 
The book would prove a genuine treasure trove to the 
student of life in agricultural villages fifty years ago. 


Cookery 
Fifty Years ago. 


HE reconstituted Consultative Committee will meet on 
the second of this month. The President of the 
Board of Education will receive the members, after which a 
The Consultative Chairman, in the place of Sir William 
Hart-Dyke, will be elected. It is stated 

Committee. ; 
that the Committee will consider the 
criticisms that have been made upon the Report on Higher 
Elementary Schools, and that the Board have asked to be 
advised on three points:—(a) The best means of securing 
the attendance of a larger proportion of boys and girls at 


evening continuation schools, and how employers of labour 
and other persons or bodies can give effective help in 
arranging facilities for such attendance; (4) the methods 
possible and desirable of securing greater interest in the 
administration of elementary education in administrative 
counties by some form of devolution or delegation ; (c) the 
desirability or otherwise of discouraging the attendance at 
school of children under the age of five. 


[T seems that a teacher in a West Riding school has been 
giving her charges a little diluted biological knowledge 
of the sort that is often summed up under the convenient 
, title of “ Darwinism.” She spoke of loss 
gae of powers owing to disuse of muscles as 
Village School, conditions of life changed, and seemed to 
have hinted that humans could once wag 
their ears. The vicar of the parish brought about an in- 
quiry. After he had stated his case witnesses were called, 
and we refer to the matter here in order to be able to quote 
the excellent answers of a little witness of eleven. The 
Chairman of the Inquiry Committee asked her if she knew 
what a scientist was. She replied: “A man who finds 
things out.” Could a better answer have been given ? 
Later on she said that teacher had told them that some 
scientists believed that man had sprung from the monkey. 
“ Did she say she believed it?” asked the Chairman. “ No, 
sir,” was the reply. The Chairman further asked: ‘‘ Did 
you believe it?” The child’s answer is magnificent. She 
said: “Teacher didn’t say we had to.” There were also 
charges of infidel teaching brought against the mistress ; but 
these were not substantiated, and the mistress was entirely 
exonerated. It is amazing that an educated man should be 
found to oppose the doctrine of physical evolution, which 
has long been accepted by the Churches. 


WE do not propose seriously to accuse Whitehall of 
playing to the gallery. Miss Lawrence’s Special 
Report on the Teaching of Cookery, stiffened by a prefatory 
memorandum by Mr. Morant, is in effect a 


in eal oe serious document. But the number of 
Schools. readers of such a report is small. Most 
people are content with such extracts as 

they find in the papers. Unfortunately the report 
contains a number of amusing stories, or, at least 
of stories that lend themselves to humorous treat- 
ment by the more frivolous section of the press. The 


general effect of the paragraphs of the nature to which 
we refer is to give an impression that the teaching 
of cookery is a feeble waste of time, carried on by teachers 
ignorant of the subject. A great part of the report is meant 
only for the teachers themselves or for the managers, and 
should not have been made public. The stories given tend 
to give an impression that the money spent on cookery 
classes has been wasted. No doubt there have been waste 
and inefficiency. It is the work of the Inspectors to prevent 
this, and not to throw discredit on one of the most neces- 
sary subjects in the curriculum for girls. It would probably 
have been quite as easy to provide a series of anecdotes 
showing the self-devotion, earnestness, and skill of teachers 
of cookery, and indicating the large amount of useful work 
achieved. 


THE Daily Telegraph has started a shilling fund to provide a dozen 
typical London elementary schools with the Union Jack. It is an 
excellent movement, which will spread. In the colonies the practice 
is universal. It is noteworthy that in Lendon the first to set up a flag 
should have been the Head Master, of the Jews'\FreeySchooh. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE County Councils Association sends us a copy of a Memor- 
andum on Rural Education. It is intended for 
wide circulation, and copies can be obtained from 
the Secretary for a small payment. There is 
probably nothing entirely new in this Memorandum ; but it contains 
In a small compass a useful epitome of many reforms that should be 
introduced into rural education, with sufficient information to set any 
teacher on the right track. Six subjects are named as suitable for 
the upper standards of elementary schowels and evening schools in 
rural districts. These could be introduced singly or altogether. They 
are : (1) reading, (2) writing and composition. (3) arithmetic, (4) Nature 
study, (5) drawing, (6) manual work. Under the first it is suggested 
that, while reading should largely consist of history, geography, and 
general literature, yet the lessons should be based as far as possible 
upon local facts. Under the second heading the subjects of Nature 
study and manual work are suggested as material for written composi- 
tion. The third subject, arithmetic, will naturally deal with outdoor 
measurement of land, crops, cisterns, &c., with household accounts, 
the value in the local market of local produce, number of hurdles to 
a sheepfold, the number of cabbages per acre, and other similar 
problems which will appeal to the actual experience of the children. 


Bural Education. 


THE Memorandum we have spoken of above contains a useful 
Nature Study paragraph on Nature study, the fourth of the 
and Gardening. ‘Subjects suggested for rural schools. The sug- 
gestions are those that are commonly made, but 
they cannot be ton widely known, and we hope this Memorandum 
may be freely circulated. The fifth subject, drawing, will have 
reference to Nature study, on the one hand—the careful drawing of the 
flower, leaf, and root is essential to proper Nature study—and, on the 
other hand, to practical arithmetic and manual work. Boys should 
make scale drawings of their garden plots, tools, boxes, and so on. 
The last subject, manual work, includes gardening, handicrafts, and 
domestic subjects. Boys should not only study the growth of crops in 
relation to the soil, but also obtain practical skill in working the 
ground. Handicraft for older children would include the making or 
repairing of wooden articles useful in gardening or inthe house. For 
girls domestic subjects are divided into (a) needlework, the making 
and repairing of useful things, (ô) cooking, including buying food, 
laying the table, and washing-up, (c) household management, and 
(d) elementary hygiene. The suggestions include a museum of objects 
of natural history of the neighbourhood and an annual exhibition 
organized by the Local Authority. A note appended.to the 
Memorandum tells us that boys’ agricultural clubs were started in 
Illinois six years ago, and have done much to improve agriculture. 


SOME interesting figures have been supplied by the Board of 
Statistics in the Education in answer to questions in the House of 
House. Commons. The accommodation for children at- 
_ tending public elementary schools was on July 31, 
1906, 3,520,093 in Council schools, and 3,509,914 in voluntary schools. 
At the same date the average numbers on the revister were for Council 
schools 3,199,050, and for voluntary schools 2,842,654. The average 
attendance was for Council schools 2,812,570, and for voluntary 
schools 2,490,525. With regard to expenditure on education by 
localities, Mr. Lough said that no reliable information could he given 
of the year just ended; but that the estimated expenditure from all 
public funds on elementary education would be about £21,323,274. Of 
this sum £11,022,600 would come from Exchequer grants, and 
£10, 300,674 from local sources, which may in some cases include 
receipts from endowments and fees. In respect of education other 
than elementary the corresponding figures are estimated at £ 3,040,964 
from all sources. Of this £1,556,488 comes from the Exchequer, and 
41,484,476 from local sources. But these figures are only approx- 
imate, and do not include all expenditure. At any rate, we may say 
that we spend about £25,000,000 on education, probably less than 10s. 
a head of population. 


THE Federal Conference on Education, organized by the League of 
the Empire, will take place at the end of this 
month. A formidable program has been issued 
which will keep the delegates busy for several 
days. The first subject is the scheme proposed by the League of 
the Empire for federation of the Empire in education. This scheme 
includes the collection and publication of information and the issue 
of a series of Imperial text-books. After other business matters have 
been disposed of the Conference will be invited to discuss the pro- 
visions for the supply and training of both elementary and secondary 
teachers, and the conditions of their work in the various parts of the 
Empire, together with the practicability of an exchange of teachers 
and of inspectors. The relations between primary and secondary 


Federal Conference 
on Education. 


education and the possibility of establishing equivalent ‘standards of 

attainments come next. The word ‘‘co-operation” looms large in’ 
the program, and we go on to detailed subjects such ag. school, 
gardens and rifle corps. We have space here merely. to indicate the.: 
subjects, and not to give a list of them. Enough has been said to, 
show that very important matters will come before the Conference., 
Nothing but good can come of the proposed interchange of ideas, 

although the Canterente is not likely to be unanimous on any par- ' 
ticular point. Still more good will come from the collection and issué - 
in convenient form of information as to educational systems and.’ 
practices in all parts of the Empire. = 


° A 
? re 


THE Education Committee at West Ham is finding itself in an! 
awkward position owing to a threatened strike of. 
teachers. Perhaps no Local Authority has been. 
more proud of its schools than this borough. . 
Liberal salaries have been paid and good teachers have been attracted . 
by the excellent conditions of the work. The teachers who came to’ 
West Ham relied on the statement of the Authority that any future | 
modification of the scale of salaries should not act to the detriment of 

those already in the service of the Authority. One of the first actions.’ 
of the newly elected Education Committee has been to produce a new . 
scale of salaries which will have the effect of seriously reducing the 

salaries of some of the teachers in the borough. The teachers have been 

served with notices calling upon them to accept the new scale, under 

pain of dismissal. This action is viewed as a breach of contract, and l 
as a serious moral, if not legal, injustice. The National Union of 

Teachers have organized a campaign in the district, with a view to 

persuading the Education Committee to withdraw the new scale. It is 

stated also that the Union will pay full salaries to teachers who are ° 
forced to resign until they secure other posts. In the past the Union. 
has worked hard with the Authority to obtain Imperial aid for a. 
district that is over-rated, and claims to have afforded West Ham 

much help. 


Teachers in 
West Ham. 


Tur Lorp CHIEF Justice, Mr. Justice Darling, and Mr. Justice 
Phillimore have allowed the appeals of the parents ` 


Attendance who were fined at the instance of the West Riding 
at Ohurch on A ; 
Ascension Day. Fducation Authority for the non-attendance of their 


children at school on Ascension Day last year. It. 
was held that a child who attended church on this particular day , 
had a reasonable excuse for absence. The Lord Chief Justice said , 
that ‘‘he had heard no reason why a parent who sent his child to church 
on Ascension Day should be summoned and fined, and he could not 
think that the vague suggestions about dislocating the Education Acts 
afforded any reason for thinking that any evil consequences would 
follow from his judgment giving to people the protection intended : 
to be given by the Act.” Mr. Justice Darling spoke somewhat severely . 
of the action of the Local Authority and of the spirit of intolerance 
that might be found in a public council. The appeals were accord ., 
ingly allowed and the conviction quashed. 


IDOLA PULPITORUM. 
THE PITFALLS OF THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


V.—NATURE STUDY, AND ITS COUNTERFEITS. . i 
By T. Raymont, M.A., Vice-Principal, Goldsmiths’ College. ; 


HE idols to which it is proposed here to call attention are : 
such as Bacon would have called “idols of the market- ` 
place ""—erroneous conceptions arising from confusion and 
ambiguity in the use of words. This may seem an odd 
announcement when it is considered that the remarks whiċh 
follow are meant especially for persons whose prime concern is 
with things rather than with words. “Words,” said Hobbes, “are 
wise men’s counters and the money of fools "—a saying which 
the advocates of the study of things are apt to quote with ` 
too emphatic approval. Even if it were true that words ` 
are in no sense rightly regarded as “money,” they certainly 
deserve occasional attention as “counters.” For exainple, a | 
review of current uses of the terms “ object lesson,” ** inforin- 
ation lesson,” “observation lesson,” “Nature study,” and 
“elementary science ” will, I believe, yield the conclusion that 
a certain amount of confused thought, and theretore of de- 
fective practice, is, in the particular sphere to which these 
terms have reference, directly traceable to a lack of precision 
and consistency in the ways in which they are employed. 
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Without going to an unnecessary extent into the history of 
‘the ‘subject, we may profitably revert for a moment to the 
early part of the nineteenth century, when the influence of 
Pestalozzi, though not yet that of Froebel, was beginning to 
be felt in this country. That influence was brought to bear 
chiefly upon the education of young children, and came 
through such persons as J. P. Greaves, to whom Pestalozzi 
addressed a series of letters, and Dr. and Miss Mayo, the 
former of whom was a co-founder of one of those great educa- 
tional societies for which the period will always be famous in 
the history of English education. During his visit to Pesta- 
lozzi’s Institute at Yverdun Mavo got the hint which he and his 
sister worked out in detail in their village school at Cheam, near 
Epsom, and which resulted in the publication, in 1830, of a little 
volume entitled “ Lessons on Objects.” The popularity of this 
book is sufficiently attested by the fact that it passed through 
seventeen editions in about thirty years. In some respects the 
lessons it contains wear an odd look; but in two ways at least 
they are remarkably sensible. They are arranged on a 
definite and carefully considered plan, and they describe 
objects which are to be found in every schoolroom, or which 
can readily be brought there. Mayo's “ Lessons on Objects” 
was the fore-runner of a long succession of similar books 
published in this country, and designed as aids to the teacher 
of young children. 

Even in Mayo’s book care was not taken to distinguish 
between what the pupil could observe and describe for himself 
and what he had to be told by the teacher. In course of time 
this distinction became more and more lost sight of; so much 
so that, by a process no less unfortunate than natural, there 
took place a gradual extension of the meaning of the term 
“object lesson.” The purpose of the object lesson came to be 
regarded as the conveying of useful (or useless) information 
about all sorts of things and processes, whether or not these 
could actually be examined by the pupil. The object selected 
was as likely to be the elephant, which could be observed only 
under very exceptional conditions, or the shark, which could 
never in the proper sense be observed at all, as the cat or the 
gold-fish, which could be observed almost at any time or in any 
place. Of course, these all alike furnish lessons on objects, 
but with differences which can hardly be called subtle. From 
ambiguity in the use of the term it was an easy step to con- 
fusion and mistake in the actual work of the schoolroom. 

After labouring for many years under the misapprehension 
above described, teachers in primary schools, and those who 
were responsible for their training, were at length officially 
requested to make a clear distinction between the true object 
(or “observation ”) lesson, in which knowledge is obtained 
directly and at first hand, and the “information lesson,” 
which, however amply it might be illustrated by means of 
pictures and diagrams, is, to say the least, a very different 
thing. The document in which this request was made” 
contained valuable and instructive matter, most of which has 
since been embodied in the Board of Education's “ Suggestions 
for the Consideration of Teachers,” but with alterations and 
additions which, I venture to say, are not always improve- 
ments.. But of this more presently. The good seed thus 
sown twelve years ago fell upon the usual varieties of soil. 
And even now one comes across books and papers spccially 
intended to promote Nature study, in which the teacher is 
advised to illustrate his lesson either by means of an actual 
specimen, or by means of a good picture—as if the difference 
weré negligible. 

Let us recognize the distinction between observation and 
information lessons as a significant one, waiving for the moment 
the question whether the latter are of any valuc, but fecling 
assured that the former, in one shape or another, are indis- 
pensable, unless the child’s education is to be a maimed thing. 
We need not press the distinction so far as to doubt whether 
the child should ever be supplied with information which he 
cannot gather by personal examination of the object, notwith- 
standing that some of our heuristically minded Inspectors (so 
I am told) go to this length in advising teachers. A solid 
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* Circular 369, issued by the (then) Education Department in June, 1895. 
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foundation having been laid by means of actual observation, 


there seems no sufficient reason why the teacher should 
studiously refrain from adding new facts which cannot con- 
veniently be observed at the time. I recall instances from 
such books as Prof. Miall’s “ Object Lessons from Nature,” in 
which new facts are so added. To condemn such procedure 
outright is surely to preach a new pedantry. 

But now let us mark carefully the grounds on which these 
“ observation lessons ” are commonly advocated. In varying 
phrase they are justified because they “ train the observation,” 
“train the faculty of observation,” “ cultivate the observing 
powers,” and soon. More than this, it is implied—and some 
go so far as openly to declare—that the particular thing se- 
lected for observation is a matter of indifference, so long as 
it is observed. The writer of the Board’s “ Suggestions ” on this 
point thinks that the child should “observe out of school the 
post office, the pillar box, the postmen’s uniform, and that of 
the telegraph boy, and describe them to the last button.” 
Now when the conclusion is reached that it signifies little what 
the child observes, whether primroses or postmen's buttons, 
so long as he is observing, we are surely right in regarding the 
premisses with some degree of suspicion. 

We are led, in fact, to ask whether such expressions as 
“ training the faculty of observation’ do not conceal a fallacy. 
Is it true, as seems to be supposed, that we can cultivate a 
power of observing things in general? Facts are notoriously 
against the supposition. A man may be a keen observer of 
birds or of insects or of stars, but he may be, and perhaps it 
is well that he should be, totally blind to the attractions of 
postmen’s buttons. He has no stored-up faculty or power 
which he is able to switch on at will, and expend upon any 
sort of material. He obsérves only what he regards as in- 
teresting. Most of us, when we were young, were probably 
never invited to examine narrowly the pens with which we 
wrote, and the soap with which we washed. We were, perhaps, 
never initiated into the mysteries surrounding the manufacture 
of sugar and of coal-scuttles; and, if we carefully observed 
the postman and the policeman, it was for other reasons than 
those contemplated by the compiler of the Board’s “ Sug- 
gestions.” But does any man feel that his comparative 
ignorance of these things makes for inefhiciency ? Are we not 
rather well content to wallow in our ignorance, knowing that 
a book of reference or an easy inquiry will yield this kind of 
information at any time, should we stand in need of it? On 
the other hand, those of us who were never led, either in or 
out of school, to distinguish one tree or bird from another, 
and to whom the sights and sounds of Nature still remain in 
great measure a sealed book, can never cease to regret the 
omission. For we have missed what no book of reference 
can ever make good: we have missed the golden opportunity 
of forming one of the most fascinating of human interests. 
And the danger of the current cant which talks of training 
the observing faculty is that of leading credulous teachers to 
suppose that practice in the observation of ink-pots and desks 
will so train the pupil that he will be equally apt to observe 
birds and beasts. It will assuredly do nothing of the kind. . 
We cannot cultivate a faculty of observing things at large, but 
we can and ought to cultivate in the pupil certain specific 
interests, with which a habit of relevant observation is 
bound to come. Herein lies the true significance of the Nature- 
study movement. The objects studied are inherently interest- - 
ing to the normal child, and are such that no one can be 
ignorant of them without losing something which may give to — 
the gloomiest of us an occasional taste of “the wild joy of 
living.” 

The Board's “ Suggestions” on the observation lesson, 
excellent as thev are in most respects, certainly do seem to 
contemplate the possibility of cultivating a general faculty of 
observation. The lists of suggested topics are drawn from 
all quarters—from physiology and hygiene, from geography, 
from art and “ civics,’ from natural history, from chemistry ` 
and physics, and from less definite regions of the intellectual 
world. Any one except a modern teacher infected with a 
certain psychological virus would call this hopeless chaos. 
That which imparts unity to the bewildering mass of material - 
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here brought together is, from the teacher's point of view, 
the fact that every topic included furnishes practice in ob- 
servation. From the child’s point of view there is no unity 
at all—which is more than can be said in respect of any other 
portion of the curriculum. He is forming no definite interest, 
exploring no definite part of the field of knowledge. So far 
as time allows, by all means let the elements of these various 
subjects be taught, at one period or another of the child’s 
school career—geography, natural history, the laws of health, 
and the rest. In learning these subjects, or developing these 
interests, the pupil will know, or he may know, just what he 
is doing and what he is trying to understand; and, if he is 
learning them to any purpose, he must be getting practice in 
observing his surroundings. It is another thing to pick out 
portions of eight or ten different branches of inquiry, to bind 
them together, and to give them a factitious unity by calling 
them “ observation lessons.” 

But Nature study in its turn stands in need of definition, so 
variously is it conceived. Sometimes it amounts to a revival 
or continuation of object lessons under a new name, with the 
restriction that the topics treated are not any common things, 
but only plants and animals. Sometimes it amounts to what 
we have called information lessons. Now all this is surely 
wrong. Nature study, if it stands for any new movement at 
all, implies a new spirit and a new method. In the old- 
fashioned object lesson, as conceived by Pestalozzi and by 
Mayo, a fruit or a flower, for example, was regarded as an 
isolated thing, whose various parts and aspects were to be 
noticed, named, perhaps sketched, and sometimes counted. 
The thing was abstracted from its natural environment, and 
its function in the life-history of the plant was not considered ; 
whereas the adaptation of structure to function is one of the 
essential points in any treatment that truly deserves to be 
called Nature study. Nor should Nature study confine itself 
to plants and animals. Clouds and rain, ice and snow, rocks 
and minerals, are equally parts of Nature, and are equally to 
be included, so long as they are regarded as examples of the 
incessant changes which are going on around us, and so long 
as they are made real. A lesson on snow, except when snow 
has just been falling, is a dull performance, out of keeping 
with the true idea of Nature study. 

An important characteristic of Nature study, helping still 
further to differentiate it from science, is that it keeps to the 
descriptive and common-sense level. It seeks to engender 
the sort of interest that the ordinary non-scientific person 
may yet take in the world in which he lives. Such explana- 
tions as are introduced should attempt no more than the satis- 
faction of the pupil’s native or acquired curiosity. The 
old-fashioned “natural historian,” who, when opportunity 
offered itself, lived among his plants and animals, loved them, 
watched their development, knew their ways—the type of 
person almost crushed out of existence by Education Codes 
and University Local Examinations—must, if possible, be re- 
created and restored to society, but in greater numbers than 
before. It must be confessed, indeed, that this end cannot 
wholly be accomplished by means of the formal school lesson, 
and that even that imperfect instrument is at present im- 
perfectly applied, because the present generation of teachers 
have never had a fair chance of equipping themselves ad- 
equately for such work. Meantime, we appear at least to be 
moving in the right direction. The extent to which his pupils 
are incited to make observations on their own account is the 
best measure of the individual teacher's success in this de- 
partment of school work. 

But there is no reason why Nature study, understood in 
the sense above described, should not in due season blossom 
forth into something that rises above the level of description 
and of naive explanation—into botany or zoology or chemistry 
or physics; in short, into elementary science properly so 
called. When we begin to classify, to unfold general scientific 
truths, to employ technical terminologies, and to make exact 
measurements, Nature study passes over into elementary 
science. Experience seems to show that the twelfth or 
thirteenth year of the pupil's life is quite early enough to 
begin to effect the transition. With all due respect to our 


“heuristic ” friends, we must be careful not to force the pace 
in the matter of exact measurements. 

Whether the preceding remarks be well or ill founded, I 
will attempt to remove any possible doubt as to their precise 
meaning and implications by setting these forth in summary 
form. 

1. We began with five terms to be examined, but two of 
them—“ observation lesson” and “object lesson ’’—turned 
out to be identical. The four with which we are left stand 
for distinct types of instruction which are often, and with ill 
consequences, confused. 

2. The mere “ information lesson,” in which a Enpi is cony 
talked about, with or without the use of pictures and dia- 
grams, should be abolished. Such information as is deemed 
necessary or desirable about objects and processes which 
cannot be directly observed is given more appropriately, 
with less risk of confusion, and with stricter regard to its 
relative importance, in other ways than in separate lessons. 
It can be given to young children in connexion with the story 
lesson and the “ picture talk”; and to older children in con- 
nexion with lessons in geography, industrial history, English 
composition, reading, and so on. 

3. Object (or observation) lessons upon miscellaneous topics 
are a doubtful institution. Directly we admit the principle 
that the purpose of these lessons is simply practice in system- 
atic observation and description, without regard to the intrinsic 
worth of the knowledge gained, we open the door to all that 
is trivial, and to much that is grotesque. The Board's “ sug- 
gestion ” that “the method by which the instruction is given 
counts for everything, the information imparted for very 
little,’ contains an element of danger, and the danger is all 
the greater because lessons on trivial subjects have the 
advantage of being easy to prepare. To ask whether method 
or matter is the more important is like asking which is the 
more important half of a pair of scissors. By all means let 
us cultivate the habit of careful observation, but let us do so 
by causing children to observe things that are worth observing, 
and facts that are worth remembering. From which cat- 
egories we should surely exclude postmen’s buttons—their 
shape and pattern. Most of what is worth doing in the sort 
of observation lesson to which reference is here made would 
be more naturally done in the language (t.e. the composition) 
lesson. 

4. Nature study as we have defined it above should have 
a place in the curriculum of every school, of whatever grade, 
up to the pupil’s twelfth or thirteenth year. After that age, 
a branch of elementary science, properly so called, may be 
begun. But Nature study, broad and non-specialized in its 
scope, and informal in its methods, should not even then be 
entirely abandoned, though the time allotted to it may neces- 
sarily be diminished. 


THE SCHOOL DRAMATIC CLUB. 


MONG other questions which present themselves in con- 
nexion with the teaching of English literature comes the 
question as to how much enthusiasm is really felt by the 
ordinary schoolboy or schoolgirl for the works of our greatest 
writer, Shakespeare. Do the scholars in our schools appreciate 
Shakespeare in any true sense? Will they read his dramas for 
pleasure after they leave school? Does a school prize of a 
volume of his works evoke as much enthusiasm as one of “ Little 
Women ” or a tale of adventure by Henty? Are the pupils 
eager to finish even the play they are reading in class? If the 
teacher asked at, let us say, the third lesson who had read to 
the end of the play, would any considerable number be found to 
have done so? 

It is to be feared that the answer to all these questions is 
“No.” And much, though not all, of the blame for this state of 
things lies with the teachers who have forgotten in their practice 
(though they have probably impressed the fact on the minds of 
their pupils many times) that the word “drama” comes from 
the Greek verb pâr, “go do,” “to act,” and that Shakespeare’s 
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works, even before they are great poems, are great dramas. As 
well try to arouse enthusiasm for the game of hockey by a vivid 
description of its joys and a learned disquisition on its rules as 
to do the same for a Shakespearian play by treating it simply as 
a great poem or as a storehouse of learning. You may gain 
acquiescence, attention, some measure of appreciation even, but 
enthusiasm—never. The natural method of studying a drama, 
whether by Shakespeare or by any other writer, is through the 
medium of acting. Much may be done by adopting throughout 
the lessons a dramatic style of treatment, but more may be done 
by actual acting. Let the pupils see the game played, let them 
play it themselves. And here come in the use and value of a 
school dramatic club. 

Where possible part of the work of the club should be the 
forming of parties to witness the performance of good plays by 
good actors. But even where this is impossible (and the general 
principle in the teaching of literature that nothing second-rate 
should be introduced to the notice of the pupils holds good here 
also) the “doing ” by the pupils themselves is always possible. 
Considerations of scenery, dress, &c., need not act as deterrents. 
A performance in which those who take part have to scheme 
and contrive in these matters is often productive of far more 
real good than one in which all accessories of the most perfect 
description are provided without trouble. 

I can assure those who have not tried it that it is an interest- 
ing—almost an intoxicating—experience to watch a class pre- 
paring for a first dramatic performance. The gradually awakening 
Gelight ; the astonished realization that these men and women 
and girls and boys in the play can be thought of and talked of 
just as one would think and talk of the members of one’s class ; 
the growing appreciation of dramatic situations and of the more 
subtle humorous touches; the added power of recognizing 
how action may be translated into words and words into action ; 
the joy in the music and lilt of the poetry as the power of fitly 
rendering the great speeches increases—all this is to the teacher 
a source of keenest, most absorbing delight. 

Take for instance “ As You Like It,” one of the best plays to 
begin with. The girls read the play at home and perhaps do 
not see very much in it. The club meets and parts are given 
out. Each performer is told to be ready to give at the next 
meeting a brief account, either orally or in writing, of “the kind 
of person she thinks she ought to be.” The result will give far 
more vivid and original impressions, though these are presented 
in a crude form, than the “ character sketches” written as class 
exercises. Comparisons and contrasts will naturally suggest 
themselves. I have known girls rise to the highest pitch of en- 
thusiasm in discussing the relative merits of Celia and Rosalind, 
and in balancing the virtues and faults of Orlando. Even minor 
and comparatively colourless characters like Amiens take on an 
interest under these circumstances. In one case that I can re- 
member the two girls representing Amiens and Le Beau dubbed 
themselves “the old Duke’s courtier” and “the new Duke's 
courtier.” Much merry raillery passed between them, and many 
imaginary speeches, in character, were made with regard to the 
merits of their respective masters, and the comparative advant- 
ages of forest and court life, with the result that the rest of the 
“company,” besides being interested and amused, really did 
gain, I think, a clearer-notion of the contrast which it was un- 
doubtedly one of Shakespeare’s aims to set forward. In the 
case of a difficult character like that of Jaques, the good results 
of the dramatic method of treatment are even more striking. 
The girls speedily recognize that here they are confronted by a 
puzzle, and all—especially the one who is to represent the 
character—are eager for help and guidance in solving it. 
Suggestions such as that contained in Hazlitt’s words, “ He is 
the prince of philosophical idlers ; his only passion is thought,” 
or in Prof. Moulton’s “ Egotism is at the root of Jaques’s 
morbid humour, which is no outcome of social life, but a con- 
stant attempt at self-exaltation by the mode of differing from 
others,” are gladly received, pondered, discussed—vehemently 
endorsed or as vehemently rejected. The result of all this, as 
embodied in the final rendering of the character, may perhaps, 
from an actor’s point of view, be anything but satisfactory ; yet 
an earnest attempt will have been made to grapple with the 
problem presented, and that, after all, is the chief thing to be 
desired. 

As rehearsals proceed various questions may be propounded 
for general consideration—“ Why are Phabe and Audrey so 
different? Which is the more natural character under the cir- 
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cumstances?” “What makes us think Touchstone funny ?” 
I have heard what girls have to say on these subjects in the 
informal, eager discussion of a dramatic club, and I have seen 
their answers to such examination questions as “ Compare the 
ideal and the real view of pastoral life as shown in ‘As You 
Like It?” “In what does the humour of Touchstone consist ? ” 
I have come to the conclusion that in the first case girls say 
what they really think, after eager consideration, under the 
stimulus of pleased excitement ; and that in the second they 
say what they think it is correct to say, or what they have 
learnt from their books or their teachers without attempting to 
dig into the matter for themselves. 

When the play has become so real to the girls that it has 
passed out of the region of book-knowledge and taken its place 
among the keenly interesting realities of life some of the crit- 
icisms of eminent writers may be brought to their notice. Mrs. 
Jameson’s words—that love at first sight is the pivot on which 
the whole play turns—will never fail to attract their attention. 
The teacher has here an opportunity of talking to the girls on this 
subject more freely than is possible during a class lesson, and ot 
impressing upon them, by means of her suggestions as to the 
rendering of the parts of Rosalind, Celia, and Phabe, that it is 
possible to treat love frankly yet modestly, without any of the 
self-consciousness, silliness, and sentimentality so often associ- 
ated with it. 

The incidents of the play should be discussed in the same 
way as the characters. It may be found a useful exercise to ask 
the girls to try to “cut” the play, taking out scenes or speeches 
which can easily be dispensed with. In this way will be brought 
home to them the dramatic unity of the whole ; they can be led 
to see that every scene, every speech, has its dramatic purpose 
either in advancing the story or in developing the characters. 
There is indeed no way of teaching the scholars to appreciate 
fully the structure of a play save letting them act it. Then all 
becomes clear. They tie the knot and untie it themselves ; so 
they know just how it is done. No ordinarily intelligent girl 
who has taken part in a play will have any difficulty in pointing 
out its crisis and dénouement, and showing how these are 
brought about, though she may not perhaps express herself in 
the usual recognized terms. 

Questions with regard to scenery lead to an eager examination 
of the play in order that a complete description of the Forest of 
Arden may be obtained, and in this way the scattered descrip- 
tive passages gain appreciation and the wonderful open-air 
feeling of the whole play is in some measure recognized ; at the 
same time comes the realization that the Forest of Arden is a 
purely idyllic one, with no existence save in the brain of its 
creator. 

No prompting or suggestion on the part of the teacher is re- 
quired to induce the girls to enter eagerly into the (to them) all- 
important consideration of what they shall wear. The subject 
has probably had a prominent place in their minds from the 
very beginning. Nor should the teacher treat its consideration 
as necessary and amusing, but frivolous and uneducational ; 
rather she should attempt to capture this interest and use it to 
deepen and to illuminate the impression already made. It will 
be found useful to ask each girl to hand in a list of suggestions 
as to the dresses of the various characters. In one such set ot 
lists, made with reference to the play of “As You Like It,” I 
was struck by the fact that in almost every list “ green” figured 
very largely. I remarked on this to the girls, and asked them, 
first, if they thought, on further consideration, that the sugges- 
tion thus conveyed was a good one. The answer was an un- 
hesitating and unanimous “ yes.” I next asked “Why?” The 
answers this time were not so ready, but at length one girh 
volunteered the remark that “the play was green,” which was 
exactly the impression I had hoped they would receive. One 
other suggestion in the same set of papers I thought worthy of 
bringing under the general notice. While most of the girls had 
advised that Jaques’s dress should be dark and sombre (with 
reference, as they explained, to his pessimistic nature), one gave 
it as her opinion that he should wear the most brilliant and 
gaily decorated court dress it was possible to devise, but that 
this should be soiled, draggled, tarnished, and threadbare. 
This acceptation ot the Duke’s estimate of the character of 
Jaques, and the fanciful portrayal of that estimate in his 
dress, showed, I considered, careful study and some measure 
of insight. 

(Continued on page 318.) 
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Finally, when the time of the public representation of the 
play draws near, each actor should be asked to write out a short 
summary of the plot, the best to be selected and printed on the 
programme. Very probably some of the audience will consider 
the printing of a summary of such a well known play as “ As 
You Like It” an insult to their understanding ; but this must be 
risked rather than forgo the excellent opportunity of inducing 
the scholars to make a real effort to record, in a form brief, yet 
clear and complete, their idea of the “story” of the play, to 
crystallize the various and complex impressions which have 
been made on their minds into a simple, definite whole. 

If a play is prepared carefully and intelligently ; if the girls 
are made to think out their own actions and readings instead of 
having these supplied by the teacher ; if the preparation is taken 
in a leisurely manner (to “ rush” a Shakespearian play is fatal ; 
if the play is chosen and set for reading just before the summer 
holidays, and rehearsals are begun immediately after, it should 
be ready for presentation towards the end of the Easter term) ; 
if free discussion is encouraged, and this discussion is judiciously 
and unostentatiously guided into profitable channels, the result 
must be a very evident increase in literary appreciation. The 
pupils will come back to their Shakespeare with added interest, 
and will be ready to read him now, since the acting of one play 
has supplied them with a key which will serve, at any rate 
partially, to reveal the treasures of the others, until these too 
can be acted. The very fact that the play has supplied material 
for conversation and discussion, that it is associated with 
pleasurable excitement and hours of recreation, that the words 
have, by the natural processes of repetition and association, be- 
cdéme an actual part of their mental equipment, and therefore 
dear and familiar, will do much towards making dramatic 
literature for them a living delight instead of only an ordinary 
school subject. 


TEACHERS GUILD NOTES. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but ‘‘The Journal” ts in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild tn any way responsible 
for the opinions expressed therein.) 


WE recommend all members of the Guild in London who 
are interested in the subject to apply for tickets for a lecture 
to be given by Miss Marie Shedlock on “ The Art of Story 
Telling ” (with story illustrations), on May 30, at the High 
School for Girls, Notting Hill (by kind permission of Miss 
Gavin). Miss Shedlock has given this lecture, as one of a 
series of six, in the United States, and has also given a 
series of lectures of a practical character under the title 
“Talks to Teachers,” on children's stories and kindred sub- 
jects. She has many distinguished supporters in England 
and in America—University Presidents, kindergarten training 
teachers (sixteen in number), and others, whose names supply 
the best guarantees of the educational value of her lectures. 
From them we select a few: President Stanley Hall, Mr. Earl 
Barnes, Prof. R. G. Moulton, and President D. L. Jordan. 
Miss Susan E. Blow, in a letter to Miss Shedlock, wrote: 
“Whenever I hear you tell a story I am reminded of that 
wisest saying of wise Herr Teufelsdréckh: ‘Of this thing be 
certain: wouldst thou plant for Eternity, then plant into the 
deep infinite faculties of man, his Fantasy and Heart; wouldst 
thou plant for Year and Day, then plant into his shallow, 
superficial faculties, his Self-love and Arithmetical Under- 
standing what will grow there.’" We have said enough to 
show that our members have a great opportunity here. The 
lecture will be given under the auspices of Section D of 
our London organization. The price of tickets is 1s. Members 
and their friends will be admitted up to the limits of the 
capacity of the hall. Names will be received by Miss 
Burns, 36 Norland Square, W.; Miss M. Hodge, Notting 
Hill High School, Norland Square, W.; and by the General 
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Secretary, Teachers’ Guild, 74 Gower-street, W.C. To apply 
early is advisable. 


THE Town Hall, Oxford, presented an impressive spectacle 
during the Conference of the National Union of Teachers in 
Easter week. The sittings were crowded, though the hall is 
avery spacious one. High officials of the Borough and the 
University were present on more than one occasion; the 
Bishop of the diocese also. The glamour of Oxford was over 
everything, though the ’Varsity was “down.” It is the 
business of a deputation to express sympathy with those to 
whom it is deputed, but one deputy at least took notes also, 
and “ faith, he'll prent it.” Two,things struck him especially : 
(1) that there were cnough men teachers to fill many col- 
leges present, and that hardly any of them were graduates of 
Oxford or of Cambridge; (2) that the teachers in our primary 
schools are confronted in their school-work with many 
problems of a kind to make them thinking and ardent citizens 
as much as teachers. If they or their successors were 
educated in such an University as Oxford is, would they be less 
public-spirited citizens than now? Wethink that they would— 
that the academic stamp of our old Universities carries with 
it a spirit of aloofness from the bustling problems of every- 
day life in Parliament and the country, and leads the mind to 
rest in what are, in a sense, higher things, but are also, in a 
sense, narrower things. Still, some risk should be taken. 
There is a feeling abroad, which is being emphasized in the 
press, that the growth of the college system in Oxford and 
Cambridge has squeezed out from those Universities very 
many who should have access to them. Prohibitive charges 
rule, and the opening supplied for the poorer pockets through 
the revival of the non-collegiate system is inadequate to 
remedy matters fully. The Vice-Chancellor very wisely 
warned the Conference that the admission of the poorer 
should not be made to carry with it the withdrawal of the 
richer. Obviously what is necessary is that the status of the 
University student who is not of any college should be im- 
proved and that University teaching, as distinct from college- 
tutor teaching, should be widely revived. This would be a 
thoroughly conservative reform, as any one who has studied 
the early history of Oxford and Cambridge knows. An 
Oxford of four thousand undergraduates, of whom half should 
be non-collegiate, with equal teaching facilities for all, would 
be a nobler University than that which we now have and 
would do much to break down unworthy social barriers. It 
should, however, refuse to adinit new faculties of a semi- 
technical type, leaving them to its younger rivals, especially 
in the industrial regions of England. Here, as elsewhere, 
differentiation of function is the mark of progress, but the 
culture studies are just those which are of most value to the 
educators of the young. 


ANOTHER little note was taken, and it was this: by con- 
centrating themselves into groups of associations, teachers 
run a risk of establishing slow-dying misunderstandings among 
themselves. There are many champions of secondary-school 
education who have a pedagogic enthusiasm for such educa- 
tion as a special thing that needs careful guarding, with a 
curriculum shaped to produce a particular type of product. 
They do not always get full credit for this enthusiasm from 
their primary-school brethren. The fact that, unfortunately. 
advanced secondary-school education is for the few, at 
present, leads some of these latter astray, but it is the pro- 
duct for which the enthusiasm is aroused—not the individual 
nor the class to which he or she may belong. The main fear 
is that, if our secondary schools are chiefly recruited from 
elementary schools, the studies which require several years to 
become effective will gradually be dropped. This may be 
inevitable; but the reluctance to forgo them is, at worst, an 
amiable weakness. That secondary-school teachers, on the 
other hand, need to know more intimately and truly the aims 
and views of the teachers in primary schools is a patent fact. 
emphasized by listening to the discussions at this Conference. 
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| BLACKIE & SON’S LIST 


A First Greek Course. 
By W. H. D. Rovse, Litt.D., General Editor of ‘‘ Blackie’s Latin Texts.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
This is a Course based upon oral methods. The sentences and passages for 
translation are, from the first, drawn from Greek literature, and the plan is such that 
the pupil is reading a Greek author before the end of his first year at the language. - 


Excerpta Brevia. 
By W. H. S. Jones and R. Parker SMITH. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Intended for use after a year’s study of Latin. Only such passages have been 
chosen as combine high literary excellence with simplicity. 


The Latin Hexameter. 


Hints for Sixth Forms. Interleaved for Students’ own Notes. 
_ Winpoct, M.A. as. 
This book is in class use at Eton and Christ’s Hospital. 


BOOK II. JUST READY. 


Engiish History from Original Sources. 
Edited by R. B. Morcan, B.Litt., Whitgift School, Croydon, and E. J. 
Barley, B.A., Whitgift School, Croydon. Boox L., B.C. 54 to A.D. 1154. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Boox II., 1155 to 1485. Price 2s. 6d. 

_An attempt to enable the pupil to acquire historical knowledge first hand, as the 

title suggests, by means of Extracts from the Original Sources. 


French Readings in Science. 


Selections from Scientific and Technical Writers. Arranged and Edited for 
the use of Students, by pz V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 3s. 6d. 


La France Monarchique. 
By G. H. Powe t, B.A. and O. B. Pow«tt, B.A. 6s. net. 
This handsome volume aims at presenting a continuous picture of French life and 
thought from the Crusades to the Revolution in a series of representative selections 
from forty of the most important memoirists in French literature of the period. 


By S. E. 


NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 


Eiementary Geometry of the Straight Line, 


Circie, and Piane Rectilineal Figures. 
By Ceci Hawkins, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Haileybury 


College. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, with or without Answers, 3s. 6d. 


Systematic Inorganic Chemistry from 


the Standpoin 


Lanner. D.Sc. 


of the Periodic Law. 
A Text-book for Advanced Students. 


By R. M. Caven, D.Sc., and G. D. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


Chemistry Lecture Notes. 


By G. E. We tcu, B.Sc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 


Interleaved with Blank Pages for additional Notes. 


A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. 


English Translation from the German of A. BERNTHSEN, Ph.D. Edited by 
J. $, SupnorouGH, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.I.C. New Edition, Revised to date . 
674 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A First Course in Practicai Botany. 


By G. F. Scorr ErrioTt, M.A., B.Sc, F.L.S. F.R.G.S. 


Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


With over 150 


The Principies of Horticuiture. 


A Series of Practical Scientific Lessons. 
Lecturer under the Surrey County Council. 


Seasonal Botany. 


By Wi_Frep Mark Wess, F.L.S., 
Price 2s. net. 


By M. O'Brien Harris, D.Sc. (Lond). 
_ A supplementary text-book arranged according to the round of the seasons ; 
including an outline course of general Botany, and a detailed course of Physiological 


Botany. Cloth, 8d. 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR OXFORD LOCALS, 1908 


Long experience has shown that Messrs. BLACKIE & SON’S Books are the best for Oxford Local 
Examinations by reason of their scholarly editing and reasonableness in price. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 


Caesar—Galiic War. Books I. and Il. 
Edited by Professor JoHN Brown, M.A. ıs. 6d. each. 
(Blackie's Illustrated Latin Classics.) 


Caesar—De Beilo Gailico. Books I. and ii., 


separately. 
Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 6d. each net. (Blackie's Latin Texts.) 


Virgii— Aeneid I. 


Edited by H. B. CoTtTERILL, M.A. 2s. (Blackie's Iliustrated Latin Classics.) 


Virgii—Aeneid Il. 


Edited by Professor Sanororp, M.A., Queen’s College. Galway. 283. 


(Blackie's Iliustrated Latin Classics.) 
Virgii—Aeneid. Books I. and il., separately. 


Edited by S. E. WinsoLT, M.A. 6d. each net. (Blackie's Latin Texts.) 


Livy—Book XXI. 


Edited by G. G. Loang, M.A., Assistant Master in St. Paul's School. 2s. 6d. 


i (Blackie's [illustrated Latin Classics.) 
Horace—Odes. Books I. and Il. 


Edited by STEvHEN Gwynn, B.A. ıs. 6d. each. 
(Blackie’s [linstrated Latin Classics.) 


Horace—Odes. Books i. and Ii. 
Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 6d. each net. (Blackie's Latin Texts.) 


Euripides. —Aicestis. 
Edited by A. Tats, M.A., Grammar Schcol, Truro. 2s. 
(Blackie's lllustrated Greek Classics.) 
Xenophon—Anabasis I. 
Edited by C. E, Brownrica, M.A. 2s. (Slackie's [ilustrated Greek Classics.) 


Xenophon—Anabasis Il. 
Edited by the Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A., Assistant Master at Westminster 
School. 2s. (Blackie's Lilustrated Greek Classics.) 


| Richard Il. 


{ 


ENGLISH. 


-> 


1. Eaited by Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. Cloth, rs. 6d. 


2. Edited with Introduction and Notes. 


(The Warwick Shakesfeare.) 
Cloth, 1s. 
(The Picture Shakespeare.) 


3. Edited by W. Barry, B.A. Cloth, 8d. (The /untor School Shakespeare. 


Juiius Cæsar. 


1. Edited by ARTHUR D. Inngs. Cloth, 1s. (The Warwick Shakespeare.) 
2. Edited with Introduction and Notes. Cloth, 1s. 


3. Edited by W. Dent. Cloth, 8d. 


(The Picture S PAE 
(Junior School Shakespeare. 


The Merchant of Venice. 


1. Edited by Prof. H. L. WITHERS. 


1s. 6d. (The Warwick Shakespeare.) 


2. Edited with Introduction and Explanatory Notes. rs. 


3. Edited by G. H. Evy, B.A. 8d. 


(The Picture Shakespeare.) 
(Junior School Shakespeare. 


*,° Messrs. Blackie and Son’s editions of Shakespeare meet all the needs of the 
Oxford Locals. The ‘‘ Junior School" and " Picture ” Editions are edited 
with a special view to suit Junior candidates, while Seniors will find the 


“ Warwick” Edition peculiarly well adapted to their particular needs. 


The 


“ Plain Text” Edition is recommended to those who want a plain text 


without notes. 


Lamb — Select Tales from 
Shakespeare. 
rales by Davip Frew, B.A. 
1s, 6d. 


Long fellow—Hiawatha. 
Edited by P. T. CresweLL, M.A. 


1s. 


Scott—Marmion. 
Complete. Clotb, 1s. Cantos I.- 
I1I., cloth, 8d. 
Kingsley—Westward Ho! 
Illustrated by WitttamMm RAINEY, 
R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Militon—Comue. 
Edited by the Rev. E. A. PHILLIPS, 
M.A. ıs. 6d. 


Miiton—Nativity Ode, L’Alle- 
gro, i! Penseroso, and 


Milton—English Sonnets. | 
Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d. 
Bacon— Essays. 
Edited by FrEeperic HARRISON. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


Macaulay — Essay on Addi- 


son. 
Edited by CHARLES SHELDON, 
D. Litt., M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 


Defoe—Robinson Crusce. 
Crown 8vo, clotb, 15. 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON will be pleased to send a complete list of their Books sultable 
for the Oxford Locals Examinations, 1908, on application. 


Write for full particulars to BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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European Animals: their Geological History and Geographicat Dis- 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH. tribution. By R. F. Scharff, Ph.D., B.Sc. Archibald Constable 


& Co., 7s. 6d. net. 


Art. (Remainder of list unavoidably held over.) 
Simple Studies in Line and Mass of Common Objects, Flowers, and 
Designs in Monotint and Colours. By E. A. Branch. Ralph, 
Holland, & Co., 2s. net. a 
' Pedagogics. | r 
Principles of Secondary Education. By Charles De Garmo. Mac- AENEID VI. 860-886. 


millan & Co., 5s. net. 
Ruskin on Education. Restated and Reviewed by William Jolly. i , 
George Allen, 1s. net. EREAT Aeneas, eyeing ’mid the throng 


The Meaning of Education as interpreted by Herbart. By F. H. A youth of princely mien with glittering arms, 
Hayward, D.Lit. Xa/ph, Holland, & Co., 2s. net. But dark his aspect and his eyes downcast : 
History of the Pestalozzian Movement in the United States. With ‘‘ Say, Father, who attends the chief—his son, 
nine Portraits and a Bibliography. By Will S. Monroe. C. W. Or some famed scion of his glorious line? 
Bardeen (Syracuse, N.Y.). Ah, what a presence! With what loud acclaim 
His comrades hail their leader! Yet himself 
Political Economy. Is sad of cheer and night enshrouds his head.” 
Thrift Papers: with a Memorandum on the Valuation of Friendly To him with faltering voice Anchises : ** Son, 
Societies, &c. Charity Organization Soctely, 2s. 6d. Why seek to rede the weird that threats thy kin? 
Political Economy ina Nutshell. By F. U. Laycock, LL.B. Swan This star shall rise and straightway set ; too great 


To the high gods had seemed the Roman race, 
Had they bestowed so dear a boon in fee. 
Readers. What coronach shall echo from the Field 


Cassell’s Continuous Readers : A Pair of Primroses. By Sarah Pitt, Of Mars through Mars’ great city ! What sad pomp 
y 


gd.— Honour is my Guide. By Jeanie Hering, Is Of obsequies, Ò Tiber, shall thy waves 
Mirror, as round the new-made tomb they glide ! 


Sonnenschein & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 


Science. Never shall boy of Ilian stock so raise 

The Certificate General Elementary Science. Part I.-—-Physiography. The hopes of Latin grandsires, never child 

Edited by Wm. Briggs, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. Second So glad the land of Romulus. O heart 

Edition. W. B. Clive, 4s. 6d. How leal, O honour of the antique world, 
Elementary . Practical Chemistry. By Frank Clowes, D.Sc., and J. O hand in battle matchless! Ne’er a foc 

Bernard Coleman, A.R.C.Sc. Part I., General; Part Il., Had stood his onset when he strode afield 

Analytical. Fifth Edition. /. & A. Churchill, 2s. 6d. net, each On foot, or spurred his charger’s foam-flecked sides. 

part. Ah! couldst thou break thy fate’s invidious bar, 
Tics, and their Treatment. By H. Meige and E. Feindel. With a Unhappy boy, Marcellus thou shalt be. 

Preface by Prof. Brissaud. Translated and Edited, with a Critical Bring lilies, ever lilies, let me strow 

Appendix by S. A. K. Wilson, M.A., M.B., B.Sc. Sidney Bright flowers, an idle tribute to his shade, 

The last fond office of a grandsire’s love.” F: S. 


Appleton, Qs. net. 


. & C. HARDTMUTH’S CUSAC K’S 


KOH- -I-NOOR _ | DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 
PENCIL) "°° "ert" ee" 


Telephone: 3379 Wall. 
Principal: Mr. J. CUSACK, LL.D. 


The following Classes, Oral and Correspondence, are now at 
work, and New Students can enter at once:— 
CERTIFICATE, 1907 and 1908. 
PRELIM. CERTIFICATE. Saturday. Part I. 1908. 
PRELIM. CERTIFICATE. Parts I. and II. Every Day. 
CANDIDATES AND PUPIL TEACHERS. Every Day 
and Saturday Classes. 
OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS. 
COLLEGE Of PRECEPTORS. All Classes and hee 
No CERT., NATIONAL FROEBEL 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES, DAY AND EVENING, All Subjects. 


CIVIL SERVICE DAY CLASSES for MEN, BOY, WOMEN, and GIRL 
CLERKS. 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES for TEACHERS in COMMERCIAL LAW, BANKING 
and CURRENCY, METHODS and MACHINERY of BUSINESS, and 
ECONOMICS, on SATUSDATR 


SCHOOL TEACHERS MUSIC CERTIFICATE. 


Lecturer: Mr. H. J. FINNEY, A.R.C.M., Member of Tonic Sol-fa College. 


A Class in preparation for the above Certificate will meet on SATURDAY 
MORNINGS from 11 to 12. The Course will include special lessons on VOICE 


is the most economical Pencil made. 

lasts six times as long as an Sota 
pencil. But itis the velvety smoothness 
of the lead that is the great charm of the 
Koh-I-Noor. There is no other pencil 
that nearly approaches its quality. The 
lead of the Koh-I-Noor is specially pre- 
pared by a perfected process which gives 
it a firmness, yet delicacy, of touch that 
cannot be imitated. The Koh-I-Noor is 
made in seventeen degrees to suit all 

pencil purposes. 


Koh-I-Noor Pencils are 4d. each, and 

3s. 6d. per dozen, everywhere. Of Sta- 

tioners, Artists’ Colourmen, Photegraphic 
Dealers, &c. Booklet free from 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 12 Golden Lane, 
London, E.C. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID METHOD for the PIANOFORTE. 


"A marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” The best method yet pian 
for teaching Pupils to play and read Music EASILY AT SIGHT 


fi tor. Popular Edit i 
pore es ggo i N Ciassical Edition: English Fingering. 2/6 Price PRODUCTION and the methods of teaching Singing. ‘The relation of the 
Ras tÈ. : ; , Continental Fingering. J post free. Tonic Sol- Aa NOES to the Staff Notation and methods of teaching same will be 
$ s demonstrate 


Teachers will find the Course an invaluable aid in the teaching of Music according 
to the recent ‘‘ Suggestions” issued by the Board of Education. 

The S.T.M.C. is a valuable qualification which every Teacher should possess. 
ey n Examination will be held during the month of June. Fee for the Course, 

s. 6 

<i should apply at once for Prospectus and full particulars of the Classes 
they wish to enter. Ali applications to be addressed’to the SECRETARY. 


WICKINS’ RAPID METHOD for the VIOLIN. 


THE FIRST 30 LESSONS IN THE FIRST POSITION. 
What ALFRED Gipson says :—*‘ The best popular violin school before the public.” 
Extremely well Fingered and Phrase. Price 2/6 net post free. 
Music sent out ‘fon sale” to Schools. Write for particulars to 


WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond Street, London, W. 
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BLACK’S SCHOOL POETRY. 


SELECTIONS OF VERSE 


TEACHERS, STUDENTS, 


ALL BUSY WRITERS 
PRESSED FOR TIME 
BY 


Should use a 
99 
wan | Mrs. P. A. BARNETT. 


FOUNTAIN | 
PEN m- In three books, small crown 8vo, 96 pages each. 


Paper covers, Gd. each. 


For convenience alone it is | Limp cloth, 8d. each. 
indispensable, and all 
writing is rendered 
easier and more Book I. JUNIOR. 
iiaiai | Book II. INTERMEDIATE. 


Book III. SENIOR. 


Hisisicicic 


2 


EVERY %, NÑ 
PEN A % NO 
PLEASURE. % NÑ 


Sold by all Stationers 
and Jewellers. 


“ This is a most admirable and choice selection of poetry, well 
graded, for pupils of different ages and standing, as the titles 
indicate. There is rich variety, but excellent taste and sound § 

= judgment are manifest throughout.’’"—Schoolmaster. 


Prices from 10/6 upwards. 
May we send you our Booklet ? 
“In each case Mrs. P. A. Barnett, the compiler, has made her 


selection with what appears to us to be unerring judgment. Her 
anthologies should be widely appreciated for school use.” — 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


ehesojefcio 


| Education. 
79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 95a REGENT STREET, W.; 3 EXCHANGE PUBLISHED BY 
STREET, MANCHESTER ; AND AT Paris, BRUSSELS, New 


York, AND CHICAGO. | A. & 0. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NV AND SEKEOONLCEHANDZ, 


The Largest Stockh in London of 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 


BOOKS: BO ALD BAAMINA TIONS, 
AT ABOUT HALF-PRICE, OR LESS. 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. BOOKS BOUGHT. 
ALL ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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ILLUSTRATED MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
CATALOGUE New Mathematical Books. 
Post Free. 


TEMPLE 


ANCIENT HISTORY. By 


W. H. Sacter, B.A., LL.B. Illus- 
trated. 2s. 6d. 


MEDIÆVAL HISTORY. 


By M. A. Howarp, B.A. Illus- 
trated. as. 6d. - 


A FIRST HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. By C. L. THOMSON 
(late of Somerville College, Oxford, 
and the Cambridge Training Col- 


lege). Fully Illustrated. Complete 
in Six Parts. 1s. 6d. to 2s. 6d. 
each. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
STATE. By Geracoine Hopcson. 
A valuable work on the growth of 
the English State. 2s. 6d. 


CARMINA BRITANNIAE. 


A Cheap and Complete Collection 
of Historical Poetry. 2s. 


A FIRST BOOK IN ENG- 
LISH LITERATURE. By C. L. 
THOMSON. Fully Illustrated. Three 
Parts. Now ready. 


I. To Wycliffe and Lang'and. | 
2s. 


II. From Langland to Lyndsay. 
2s. 


IIT. From Lyndsay to Bacon. 
as. 6d. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE: 


From Defoe to Burns. Cloth, 
1s. 6d. 


READINGS IN WORLD 


LITERATURE. 
1s. 6d. 


Illustrated. 


CARMELITE CLASSICS. 


From 3d. each. 


writes: i i 


A HEAD MASTER 
of a School of over 500 scholars 
think JUNIOR 
READER the BEST ON THE 


your 


MARKET, and intend to order it in my next requisition.” 


‚TEMPLE READERS. 


Illustrated. 1s. 6d. net each. 


ROMANCE READERS. 


Illustrated. 1s. each. 


LITTLE ENGLISH 
POEMS. 
Book, 


A Charming Poetry 
1s. 6d. 


BOTANY RAMBLES. By 
Etta Tuomson. §pring, iod. ; 
Summer, ıs. (Illustrated.) 

Sai VILLAGE SCHOOL 
READER. Relating mainly to 
Country Life and Country Things. 


With many Illustrations. 15s. 6d. 


A HEURISTIC ARITH- 
METIC. By Ctirrorp GRAN- 
VILLE, B.A., and C. E. Ricz, 
M.A. Method (with Examples), 
2s. 6d. Examples, ıs. 


INDEXING AND PRECIS 
WRITING. By R. V. N. Hor- 
KINS, B.A. 2s. 


STORIES FROM THE 


NORTHERN SAGAS. Illustrated. 
25. 6d. 


LITTLE FRENCH FOLK. 
By C. T. Onions. 
Illustrations. 2s. 


With many 


LE ROYAUME DES 
FEES. By VioLET PARTINGTON. 
Little French Plays for School 
Entertainments. Paper cover, 94. 


DEUTSCHE SAGEN. 
Third Year Reading Book in 
German. Illustrated. ıs. 6d. 


LONDON: TEMPLE HOUSE, Temple Avenue, 
and 125 Fleet Street, E.C. 


FIVE THOUSAND ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. By 


R. W. K. Epwarps, M.A., Lecturer on Mathematics at King’s 
College, London. Crown 8vo. With or without Answers, 
3s. 6d. Answers separately, 1s. 


ARNOLD’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC. ByJ.P. Kirkman, 
M.A., and J. T. LITTLE, M.A., Assistant Masters, Bedford 
Grammar School. viii +184 pages. With or without Answers, 
1s. 


TEST PAPERS IN ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 


By A. CLEMENT JONES, M.A., Ph.D., andC. H. BLOMFIELD, 
M.A. B.Sc., Mathematical Masters at Bradford Grammar 
School. 250 pages. Crown 8vo, without Answers, cloth, 
2s. 6d.; with Answers, 3s. Answers separately, 1s. 


A SECOND GEOMETRY BOOK. By J. G. Hamiton, 


B.A., and F. KETTLE, B.A. viii+300 pages. With or without 
Answers, 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY SOLID GEOMETRY. By W. H. Jackson, 


M.A., Assistant Lecturer in Mathematics in the University of 
Manchester. With Preface by HORACE LAMB, M.A., Professor 


of Mathematics in the University of Manchester. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY SOLID GEOMETRY. By F. S. Carry, 


M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the University of Liverpool. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE GEOMETRY. By E. J- 


EDWARDES, M.D. Lond., M.R.C.P. Lond. viii+ 218 pages- 
3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY PROBLEM PAPERS. ByC.V. Dureri, 


B.A., Assistant Master at Winchester College. With Answers, 
1s. 6d. 


EXAMPLES IN THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
ELECTRICITY AND MACNETISM. bByJ.G. Leatuem,M.A., 


Fellow and Lecturer of St. John's College, Cambridge, and 
University Lecturer in Mathematics. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


FIRST STEPS IN THE CALCULUS. By A. F. van per 


HEYDEN, M.A., Fellow of the University of Durham, and 
Mathematical Master at the Middlesbrough High School. 
viii +216 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


ELEMENTS OF BOOK-KEEPING. By M. Wenster 


JENKINSON, Chartered Accountant. Cloth 1s. 6d. 


THE BRITANNIA 
HISTORICAL PICTURES. 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 
The Building of Hadrian’s Wall. The Spanish Armada. 
King Alfred’s First Sea Fight. — Charles J. going to Execution. 
Harold’s Last Stand at Hastings. | The Landing of William of Orange. 
King John sealing Magna Carta. Wolfe scaling the Heights of 
Queen Philippa saves the Burgesses | Nelson at Trafalgar. | Abraham 

of Calais. Waterloo—tThe Struggle at 

The Wars of the Roses. Hougoumont. 


Send for the Iliustrated Prospectus. 


Prices and Sizes.—The plates are printed on fine art Dae paper, measuring 
32 by 24 inches, inclusive of an adequate margin. Each Picture is plate-marked, 
and can be framed without an extra mount. 

The price of each Picture is 28. 6d. net, or post free 28. 10d. 

The complete set of twelve plates in a handsome Portfolio, price 358. net, or 
36s. 6d. carriage iree. 

The Portfolio can be obtained separately, price 7s. 6d. net, or 8s. Gd. 
carriage free, 

The Pictures can also be supplied framed and glazed. The Frames are of 
fumed oak, with gilt slips, strongly made and backed, with screw staples for 
hanging. Price of each Picture, framed and glazed, 10s. 6d. net, carriage 
free to any railway station in the United Kingdom. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 
LONDON: 41 & 48 MADDOX STREET; BOND STREET, W. 
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THE G COTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


SPLENDID SCENERY, MOUNTAIN, LOCH, RIVER, GLEN, AND SEA. 


ITLOCHRY. 


Fine Coaching District. 
The Atholl Hydrcpathic. 


The Pitlochry Hydropathbic. 
Situated in the Valley of the Spey. 


K INGUSSIE. 
The Cairngorm Hills in the neighbourhood. 
A VIEMOR E. Salubrious Climate. 


N al ee Lovely Seaside Resort. 
FORRES. 


Famed for the Dryness of its Climate. 
Cluny Hill Hydropathic. 


ORT-AUGUSTUS. 


Situate on Loch Ness. 
Sublime Scenery. 
Lovely Country. 


TRATHPEFFER SPA. 


Under the shadow of Ben Wyvis. 
Medicinal Springs of Great Value. 
Healthy Surroundings. 

Excellent Hotels. 


NVERNESS. 


The Capital of the Highlands. 
In the midst of Charming and Romantic Associations. 
Convenient Centre for Excursions by Coach or Steamer. 


ORNOCH. 


Celebrated for its Golf Course. 
Old-World Town by the Seaside. 
Mr. CARNEGIE—“ Did not think any other place, even in the High- 
lands of Scotland, possessed so many charm 
The Company's handsome New Hotel is close to he Golf Course. 


T. A. WILSON, General Manager. 
THE HIGHLAND RaiLway, INVERNESS, June, 1996. 


INDISPENSABLE TO TEACHING 


PHYSIOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, 
NATURAL SCIENCE, OBJECT LESSONS, 
NATURE TEACHING. 
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HISTORY: WHAT TO TEACH AND WHAT 
NOT TO TEACH. 


ITH the increasing complexity of the time tables of 
secondary schools, it is becoming every day more 
necessary to find an answer to Herbert Spencer's question: 
What knowledge is of most value? And in the teaching of 
no subject does this problem demand consideration more than 
in that of history. The amount of material that schools 
attempt to treat is already so vast that it is impossible for 
teachers to do justice to more than a fraction of it, and it is 
kept within something like manageable limits only by ignoring, 
or dealing imperfectly with, many important branches of 
the subject. What history, for instance, demands the atten- 
tion of Englishmen more than the history of Ireland and the 
history of India—the story of our great failure and the story 
of our great success ? Yet in our schools the history of both 
is usually confined to a few unconnected events, which can 
give no real understanding of the subject. How much, again, 
does the schoolboy know about the history of colonization, 
the most characteristic activity of our race, or of that social 
history which lies behind our political history, and has alone 
made that political history possible ? And why do we confine 
ourselves to the history of England only? To teach European 
history with any approach to completeness may be out of the 
question; but it should certainly be possible to give boys some 
conception of the great movements of modern times and some 
idea of the fortunes of some of the leading European countries. 
The outline of the history of Holland, for instance, might be 
treated in connexion with our wars with that country in the 
seventeenth century; and the story of the rise of Prussia can 
be easily fitted in with the study of the Seven Years War. 
Again, the social and political changes of the nineteenth 
century, both in England and on the Continent, are unintel- 
ligible unless traced back to their great fountain-head, the 
French Revolution; yet that stupendous cataclysm is usually 
dismissed by the reading of a page or two of a text-book, 
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or with a few minutes’ talk, instead of being discussed at that 
length and with that fullness of detail which alone can make a 
comprehension of its nature possible. 

If our pupils are to acquire this really valuable knowledge, 
it is clear that much that is now taught must be thrown over- 
board ; for it is out of the question to make extensive additions 
to the already excessive amount of learning which boys are 
expected to digest. Moreover, it must be insisted on that nothing 
is worth teaching in history which cannot be taught with a 
certain amount of detail. Some fullness of knowledge is 
necessary to the adequate comprehension of every fact, and 
to an understanding of its relation with other facts. A bare 
statement about the Poor Law of 1601, accompanied by no 
consideration of the social changes which led up to it, or the 
legislative changes which have succeeded it—in fact, without 
a bird's-eye view of the whole history of the Poor Law—is a 
wholly worthless piece of knowledge. Detached fragments of 
history are not merely valueless: they are calculated to give 
a boy a wholly wrong conception of historv, suggesting that it 
is a mere conglomeration of disconnected facts, instead of 
being the exposition of an orderly development. What can 
be said of the few bald facts usually given in text-books 
about Magna Carta, except that they are, perhaps, better 
than nothing? No treatment of that historic document, is 
worth much which does not enable a boy to know what is in 
it and what is not in it. in what sense it can be called the 
foundation of our liberties, and what is its bearing on sub- 
sequent constitutional history. The necessity for a full treat- 
ment of what is really of capital importance, as well as the 
urgent need for teaching more of modern and of European 
history, brings us back to the question: What historical 
knowledge is of most value ? 

Knowledge is of value to the ordinary man, as distinct from 
the student, in proportion as it increases his capacity for 
action and thought and his ability to judge how to act and 
think rightly. Now, our actions must lie wholly in the present, 
and the thought on which our actions are based is concerned 
mainly with the present. That knowledge of history, there- 
fore, would seem to be of most value which increases our 
capacity to think rightly about the present, or, in other words, 
to understand the present. In this principle must be found 
the clue to the selection of our material for the history 
svllabus. 

At this point an objection may be anticipated. The teacher 
of history, it may be said, has many objects in view besides 
helping his pupils to understand the present: he desires to 
stimulate the faculties of sympathy and imagination, to 
develop the capacity for accurate thought about the problems 
of government, war, trade, and so forth ; furthermore he sets 
ethical ends before himself, and wants to teach his pupils to 
admire what deserves admiration, and to hate and despise 
what is loathly and contemptible. Certainly these by- 
products of history teaching must not be ignored: they are at 
least as valuable as the mere acquirement of information. 
But the importance of keeping such ends in view need not 
greatly affect the question of the choice of material ; for, what- 
ever chapters of history we choose to discuss, we shall be sure 
to find them full of matter that will stimulate thought, suggest 
problems, and compel attention to ethical questions. In these 
respects all history is much alike, except for the important fact 
that the more we know of a period the easier it is to discuss 
the questions which a narrative of its events suggests; and we 
know modern history a great deal better than either medizval 
or ancient history. 

It may be useful to develop at some little length this 
principle of selecting by preference those portions of history 
which throw light upon the present, and see whither it will 
lead us. Take, as an example. Perkin Warbcck—a personage 
dear to text-book makers and examiners alike. It may be 
granted at once that an instructive and interesting lesson can 
be given on the adventures of this clever rogue, and, further, 
that a knowledge of his doings is essential toa thorough study 
of Henry VII's reign. But the digestive powers of the young 
are too limited to permit them to make a thorough study of 
every reign in English history, and a knowledge of Perkin is 
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to our ordinary man a wholly valueless piece of information. 
It is a mere episode, out of which nothing came, and which 
forms no important link in any chain of cause and effect. It 
can be dropped out of the history without being missed. Not 
only is it a mere episode, but, viewed as part of the history of 
the Mother of Parliaments and the Mother of Colonies, it is a 
trivial episode. The founder of the smallest settlement over- 
seas or the humblest member of Parliament who was m- 
prisoned by Elizabeth for venturing to question her infalible 
wisdom should be a far more important personage in the eyes 
of boys than the vain and useless Perkin. Perkin may well 
pass into limbo, and with him may go a whole host of plots 
and rebellions, petty wars, alarums and excursions, which are 
the mere addled eggs of history, and of which it is needless to 
give instances, as a list can be found in the appendix to any 
well constructed text-book. 

Again, is it too audacious to suggest that a large part of 
mediæval history might well be banished from our syllabuses, 
if thereby room could be made for the history of the French 
Revolution and the development of modern Europe ; or that a 
clear comprehension of the history of Ireland and its bearing 
on contemporary questions is more valuable than a dim and 
hazy notion of the constitution of the mediaval Church? In 
answering this question we have to consider not only what is 
the value of a knowledge of mediæval history as compared 
with modern, but also how far it is possible to teach medi- 
eval history at all, in the proper sense of the expression. 
Take the case of Becket, for instance. If the history of his 
quarrel with Henry II. is to be studied. it is on the condition 
of the Church of England in the twelfth century and its rela- 
tions to the State that attention should be concentrated, 
rather than on the dramatic history of the man himself. 
What, as a matter of fact, is usually done is precisely the reverse, 
and probably all that eventually remains in the boys’ minds is 
the story of how an Archbishop of Canterbury was murdered 
in his own Cathedral, the interest excited being akin to that 
aroused by a good draina, rather than of the kind which a 
true study of history should excite. If Becket finds a place 
in the syllabus at all, it should be a very subsidiary one, and 
the Constitutions of Clarendon should be the main theme 
of the lesson. The question, then, is whether the results to 
be gained by a study of the quarrel of Henry Il. and Becket 
are at all commensurate with the time and labour that must 
be devoted to it if it is to be even partially understood. The 
knowledge needed for a comprehension of the subject cannot 
be given in one lesson, perhaps not in two. The pupils must 
be transported into a social environment totally unlike any- 
thing they have ever known before. and they must erect a- 
structure of the imagination with very little foundation to 
build upon. They have to enter a world in which one man at 
least in every seven is a clergyman: in which the lawyers, 
clerks, and other professional men are all “clergymen”: in 
which the © clergymen ” frequently commit crimes, including, 
occasionally, murder, while the bishops are unanimous in 
demanding that such crimes should not be punished. It may 
be doubted whether more than a few bovs would, even after a 
lengthy and detailed exposition of the subject, retain anything 
but a confused and blurred impression of a topsy-turvy 
world. But suppose the labour taken and the ecclesiastical 
and social condition really well understood: what does the 
pupil gain from a knowledge of the Constitutions of 
Clarendon? Becket once murdered, the whole thing vanishes 
like a magic-lantern slide; he hears little more about the 
medieval Church, and nothing more about the punishment of 
criminal clergy—except, perhaps, for a brief allusion during a 
lesson on the Reformation. So tar from learning that it is 
the principal function of history to explain the present, he 
thus receives the impression that the past has little to do with 
the present, and, so far from being the study of national 
development, history is to him only a series of dissolving 
views, with the very slightest bond of connexion between 
them. The teacher mav be perfectly aware, no doubt, of the 
place which the dominance of the medizval Church holds in 
the evolution of our political institutions: but it is impossible 
for him to make that place clear to his pupils without treat- 
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ing fully the whole religious history of the Middle Ages—a 
study for which few boys, and perhaps few teachers, are 
fitted. 

Thus, much medizval history remains half understood and 
wholly fragmentary, and history that is half understood and 
wholly fragmentary is of little educational value. Large por- 
tions of the narrative of the Middle Ages might well be dis- 
placed to make room for a deeper and wider study of modern 
history. It may be lamentable that a man should know 
nothing of Anselm or of Wykeham, and little of the Forest Laws 
or the Wars of the Roses; but it is still more lamentable that 
he should be ignorant of Robert Peel and Abraham Lincoln, 
of the work of Dalhousie in India and Durham in Canada; for 
ignorance of this latter kind involves the lack of intelligent 
comprehension of the world as it exists to-day. English 
history as taught in the class-room too often breaks off just at 
the point where the student is beginning to see how our political 
and social conditions have arisen; teachers lead their pupils 
to the border of the promised land, but they fail to enter in 
and take possession, and the schoolboy, grown into a man and 
a citizen, finds himself ignorant of just that part of the story 
with which he most desires to be acquainted. 

Again, consider the case of the French possessions of 
Henry II. Here no difficulty of comprehension arises: the 
facts are few and simple. But the whole subject belongs to a 
past which has been long dead and buried, and of which now 
no trace remains. It concerns the ordinary man, even the 
ordinary thoughtful man, scarcely more than the conquests of 
Genghis Khan, or the manners of the Court of Montezuma. No 
human being is now the more useful or the wiser for knowing 
over what parts of France Henry II. reigned; he is only the 
inore learned; and the first business of the teacher is to make 
his pupils useful and wise, not to make them learned. It will 
be urged, no doubt, that this argument carries us too far, and 
that the medieval wars with Scotland and France, for instance, 
might fall under a like condemnation. Bannockburn and 
Crecy have, however, sunk so deep into the popular imagina- 
tion and have been so interwoven with poetry, drama, and 
fiction that to leave boys and girls ignorant of them would be 
to do them a serious wrong. But the dominions of Henry ITI. 
have no such claim; nor has the deposition of Edward Il., nor 
the execution of Sir John Oldcastle nor many another 
medizval event with the history of which the examinee is 
forced to burden his memory. 

If, reyecting with Perkin what is trivial, with Becket what is 
antiquarian, and with the possessions of Henry II. what is 
dead and buried, we confine ourselves to what is really of 
capital importance in the story of national development, our 
course of history might run somewhat on the following lines. 
The epoch prior to the Norman Conquest would be treated in 
a few broad strokes as the history of the Romans, Anglo- 
Saxons, and Danes in Britain, and probably almost the only 
names mentioned would be Julius Caesar, Egbert, Alfred, and 
Canute. The Norman Conquest and the settlement of the 
Normans in England would be discussed with considerable 
thoroughness, especially in their effects on the language, customs, 
governinent, and social structure of the nation. From the 
Norman Conquest we can pass straight on to Magna Carta, 
the early history of Parliament, and the development of its 
power. In both cases it should be the constitutional changes 
themselves, not the antecedent or surrounding circumstances, 
that should be studied. It is not the details of John’s quarrel 
with the Pope, but the scope and value of the Great Charter, 
its bearing on the subsequent political history of England, 
and its position as one of the foundations of English law, that 
need studying, and with it might well be discussed its great 
appendices—the Petition of Right, the Habeas Corpus Act, 
and the Bill of Rights. Similarly, not the life of Simon de 

Montfort, interesting as that is, but a study of what the 
Mediæval Parliament was and what its powers and duties 
were, must be the core of the lessons on the growth of the 
National legislature. The wars of the Edwards and Henries 
with Scotland and France cannot be passed over, though a far 
more valuable study is that of the social changes of the four- 
teenth century which led up to the decay of villenage. The 


Wars of the Roses may be dismissed, with only such brief 
reference as is necessary to make the Tudor despotism in- 
telligible, and the next series of lessons should deal in con- 
siderable detail with the great events which mark the dawn of 
the modern period, namely, the fall of Constantinople, the in- 
troduction of printing, the invention of gunpowder, and the 
great geographical discoveries. In connexion with the first 
named, the history of the Ottoman Turks might be treated in 
broad outline, and their position in the European system and 
the questions which gather round it explained. The history. 
of the discoveries should include the work of the Spanish, 
Portuguese. French, and Dutch navigators, and should show 
the origin of the present establishment of European races in 
different parts of the world. 

The Reformation is an extremely difficult subject to deal 
with: it is doubtful if the most skilful teacher can give 
children any adequate comprehension of its inner meaning ; 
and if that inner meaning is not grasped, a knowledge of the 
outward events is of little value. The next great subject, 
therefore, will be the struggle with Spain in the reign of 
Elizabeth, to which might be attached the outline of the 
history of Holland and its colonial empire. The reign of 
James I., so full of interest to the student of constitutional 
history, contains only two events which demand the attention 
of the schoolboy, namely, the colonization of Ulster and the 
sailing of the “Mayflower.” Possibly these would be better 
treated in connexion with the history of Ireland and the 
United States respectively. If that course be adopted, the 
teacher can go straight from the reign of Elizabeth to 
the struggle between King and Parliament. The dealings of 
Cromwell with Ireland may be made the opportunity for 
treating the history of the early relations of that country with 
England, to which would naturally be attached an explanation 
of its present religious and social condition. The reign of 
Charles II. would be omitted entirely, so far as domestic 
history is concerned, except for some mention of the 
Clarendon Code, and a series of lessons on the predominance 
of France, the wars of Louis XIV. with the Dutch, the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and its social con- 
sequences on both England and France substituted. After 
the Revolution of 1688, including both its results on civil and 
religious liberty and its appendix, the Union with Scotland, 
has been thoroughly treated, we can pass on to the great 
Continental wars of the eighteenth century and the birth of 
Imperial England. It is essential, if boys are to get a right 
view of the subject, that these wars should be treated as 
European, not as English, history. To make England the 
centre of the narrative, as is generally done, is to give a wholly 
wrong impression of the actual facts. It is as if we were still 
to teach astronomy on the Ptolemaic system. At this stage, 
too, should begin the study of Indian and colonial history. 
This program may sound formidable, but room will prob- , 
ably be found for all its items if the petty details of party 
politics, the intrigues of half-forgotten politicians, and mere 
episodes such as the “ Forty-five” are excluded from the 
syllabus. If we can clear away the lumber of the Carterets 
and the Pelhams, the George Grenvilles, the Charles Towns- 
ends, and others who are flesh and blood to the readers of 
Walpole and Burke, but dry bones to the students of Ransome, 
our pupils will easily find time to learn something about the 
rise of Prussia and the partition of Poland, about John 
Smith, the hero of Virginia, and General Oglethorpe, the 
founder of Georgia. Of the domestic events of the eighteenth 
century, almost the only one which will demand consideration 
is the rise of Methodism; but, on the other hand, a thorough 
study of the great economic and social changes which followed 
the discovery of the magic power of steam is essential for the 
understanding of the nineteenth century. 

When we approach the end of the eighteenth century, the 
centre of our lessons, if we adopt the Copernican, instead of 
the Ptolemaic, system of teaching modern history, must shift 
to France, and a whole series of lessons should deal with the 
French Revolution, not, as is now usually done, as a mere in- 
troduction to the story of the great war, but as the greatest 
event of modern times, the metamorphosis of sdciety,to which 
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all previous European history had been leading up, the birth 
of a new world, the starting point of the democratic era. It 
is needless to say that a view of its social and political results, 
not merely in France, but also in Germany, Italy, and other 
countries, is essential. In dealing with the intricate history 
of the nineteenth century the teacher will hold fast to certain 
guiding threads. The idea of development will more than ever 
inspire his lessons, and two great lines of development 
especially will arrest his attention—the development of demo- 
cratic government and the development of the British Empire. 
The great European wars, including the Crimean war, should 
be treated, again it must be urged on the Copernican, and not 
the Ptolemaic, method, and in such a way as to lead up to a 
comprehension of the present position and relations of the 
Powers of Europe. Some account of the fortunes of the 
United States since they achieved their independence must be 
included; and now has come the time, also, for a careful study 
of the history of Ireland since the days of Cromwell and that 
of India since the battle of Plassey. To most boys, and, 
indeed, one might say to most men. the story of these two 
countries are abysms of darkness, relieved only by the lurid 
gleams of occasional war or massacre. To most of our 
pupils the history of Ireland means only the slaughter at 
Drogheda and the Act of Union; that of India, only the battle 
of Plassey and the carnage of the Mutiny. No adequate 
knowledge of the past of these two countries—that past which 
is not so much the key to the present as the present itself— 
can be gained without a study of their history as a continuous 
whole; to none does Freeman’s aphorism, that politics are 
present history and history is past politics, apply with greater 
force, and in no region of political thought is ignorance more 
fatal to the possibility of forming sound views of national 
policy. Whatever else the British boy knows, or does not 
know, about his national history, the story of how his race has 
dealt with India and Ireland should at least be made clear to 
him. 

Imperfect as is, no doubt, this sketch of a possible scheme, 
it may serve to make clear what should be, in the opinion of 
the writer, the gyiding factors in our choice of historical 
material. Its main principle is that the teacher, passing by 
all that is irrelevant, all that is petty, all that is remote from 
the broad stream of national evolution, rigidly excluding much 
that in itself is of vivid human interest, but yet of no value for 
his purpose, rejecting all that is not comprehensible to the 
young, should fix the attention of his pupils on the main course 
of national development, on the characteristic work of our race 
on this planet, and on the bearing of the story of the past on 
the problems of the present, while, at the same time, he 
should give him what will necessarily be a slighter, but need 
not be a less faithful, view of the general course of modern 
European history. G. F. BRIDGE. 


CONFERENCE ON THE TEACHING OF 
HYGIENE AND TEMPERANCE. 


HE Conference on the Teaching of Hygiene and Temperance in 

the Universities and Schools of the British Empire, held in 
London most appropriately on St. George's Day, was quite a represent- 
ative gathering. Delegates from France, Finland, and Germany, as 
well as from many of our colonies, supported such well known British 
reformers as Sir Victor Horsley, Sir Lauder Brunton, and Sir John 
Cockburn. The chair was taken in the morning by Lord Strathcona, 
in the afternoon by Sir John Gorst ; and amongst those taking part in 
the discussion might be noticed Sir Wm. Collins, Dr. Kimmins, Mr. 
Mark Cohen, &c. The morning session received from the colonies in- 
formation respecting the possibilities, and the effects, of introducing 
hygiene and temperance teaching into schools; the afternoon meeting 
considered how best to utilize this information for the advantage of the 
mother country. The proceedings were eminently business-like ; 
resolutions were passed at both sessions, and, so far as one could judge, 
those contributing to the discussions kept to the point. Unfortunately, 
however, speakers other than those advertised did not deliver their re- 
marks from the platform, and, owing to the arrangement of the seats, 
the acoustic properties of the room, and the noise on the Embankment, 


many of them must have been absolutely unheard by a large proportion 
of the audience. 

The resolution passed in the morning ran as follows :—‘‘ That this 
Conference has heard with great satisfaction that instruction in hygiene 
and temperance is systematically given in the elementary schools of the 
colonies of the Empire, and that there is strong evidence of the value 
of this teaching. While cordially ackncwledging what has been already 
accomplished in the United Kingdom by certain educational bodies, 
this Conference urges upon all Local Authorities the necessity of pro- 
viding that the teaching of hygiene and temperance shall form an essential 
part of the whole curriculum of education of allchildren.” In spite of 
widely differing conditions, the teaching of hygiene seems to have 
taken hold universally in the colonies, The extreme variation in the 
conditions, however, renders it imperative that each colony should have 
specially adapted teaching : there is no parallel, for instance, between 
life on the West coast of Africa and in New Zealand. Questions of 
clothing, of building, of warming and ventilation do not enter into the 
life of the West African, whilst in New Zealand they are vital as in this 
country. Hygiene may still be taught everywhere, and in Lagos, for 
example, the avoidance of malaria is made the starting-point for most 
valuable health lessons. Again, in many districts of South Africa 
extensive ablutions are difficult, owing to the scarcity of water: in 
New Zealand, on the other hand, every house has its bath (whether it is 
used, and only for its proper purpose, was not stated.) Here also, in 
all public buildings every other consideration, including beauty of 
construction, gives place to hygiene; and all children, boys and girls 
alike, receive instruction ın hygiene, as well as a practical physica) 
education. 

In the afternoon the resolution before the meeting was: “That this 
Conference is of opinion that to adequately meet [the split intnitive is 
due to the framers of the resolution and not to the present writer] the 
responsibilities of the State towards school-children, it is essential that 
a Medical Department should be instituted in the Board of Education.” 
Sir Victor Horsley explained the work of the Medical Department: it 
should undertake a complete anthropometric survey of all school- 
children ; it should arrange for an adequate medical inspection of the 
children [a subsequent speaker added, of the teachers also] ; and should 
organize the teaching of hygiene and temperance. Ile had evidence 
to show that in 28 per cent. of the public schools boys over fifteen are 
allowed alcohol, and referred to the influence of the teacher as of the 
greatest importance in the spread of temperance. 

In commenting upon a paper read by Miss Hoskyns-Abrahall, of 
Bristol, who wished to have the teaching of hygiene made the 
basis of all education, Dr. Kimmins gave a practical turn to the dis- 
cussion. Miss Hoskyns-Abrahall had said that teachers should be 
“ soaked in hygiene ” Dr. Kimmins asked where such teachers were 
to be obtained, or how they were to be. trained. A complete know- 
ledge of hygiene presupposed a scientific training. Were all teachers to 
be science specialists? Were all teachers to be prepared to teach 
hygiene, or was it to be a special subject taught by the science teacher ? 
And what subject was to go to make room for it? Again, was it to be 
treated in an ‘‘ educational” or an ‘‘ informational” way? To the lay 
mind the subject which they were assembled to discuss was fraught with 
difficulties. The child was essentially a self-conscious animal. Would it 
be best for him to have all his attention centred upon his development, 
and at that, not upon his mental evolution, but upon his physical 
nature? Good health was, doubtless, an inestimable blessing ; but too 
much might be sacrified even for health; it might, indeed, often be lost 
in the seeking. Again, could hygiene make a good ‘* basis of all educa- 
tion”? Ofcourse, it depended upon the teacher, which was much the 
same as saying: ‘‘It’s not what you teach, but how you teach it,” 
and it was probable that the learning of hygiene would be valuable in 
proportion as it was unconscious. 

As regards ‘* temperance,” the general opinion seemed to be that it 
would be included in the hygiene lessons, though it seemed that in 
some colonies special instruction upon that topic was given. It should 
be interesting to know why ‘‘ temperance ” reformers always referred to 
drinks containing any percentage of spirit as “alcohol.” Sir Victor 
Horsley’s statement that certain public schools allow alcohol to some 
of the boys conjured up a vision of at least * neat whiskies,” if not of 
the ‘‘ahsolute” of the laboratory. It was to be believed. however, that 
the liquid really indulged in was a small beer vulgarly known as *‘ swipes.” 
Whilst the use of alcoholic beverages of any sort—including ginger- 
beer—was greatly to be deprecated amongst young people, exception 
might with equal reason be taken to the unlimited use of iced water, 
which one ardent reformer was delighted to find ‘* universally taken 
in some of the largest hotels in New York.” 


TuE Commercial Education Committee of the London Chamber of 
Commerce has arranged for an examination in French shorthand to be 
held on Wednesday, May 15, 1907, at the offices of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, Oxford Court, Cannon Street, E.G. 
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JOTTINGS. 


On April 2 there died at Sare, Basses Pyrénées, in his seventy-ninth 
year, the Rev. Wentworth Webster, one of our oldest contributors. 
He graduated from Lincoln College, Oxford, in 1852, and, after hold- 
ing various cures in England, was appointed English Chaplain at St. 
Jean de Luz in 1869, since which time he resided on the borders of 
Spain, and devoted himself to philology—and especially to the study 
of Basque, on which language he was a recognized authority. He was 
a regular contributor to the Academy in its palmy days under the 
editorship of Mr. Appleton and Mr. Cotton. His gentle qualities en- 
deared him to his many learned friends, whom he knew mainly by 
correspondence, and to generations of private pupils. 


THE purses received at the Oxford meeting of the N.U.T. for the 
Benevolent and Orphan Fund by the Duchess of Albany amounted to 
£19,470—a record sum. 


ON January 31 last a meeting was held in Paris of the friends and 
former pupils of the late M. Alexandre Beljame for the purpose of 
raising funds to perpetuate his memory by the erection of a medallion 
in the Sorbonne. During the forty years that he held the Professorship 
of English he trained the majority of those who are to-day teaching our 
language in France; and probably he did more to popularize the study 
of English than any other man. Among those on the committee are 
MM. Liard, Croiset, Hovelaque, Mézi¢res, Jamin, and Miss Williams. 
The secretaries are M. Clermont, of the Lycée Janson de Sailly, and 
Mile. Scott, of the Lycée Molicre, to whom all subscriptions should 
be sent. 


Mr. J. H. BADLEy has been commending in School Life dancing as 
a school subject. His main plea that dancing, if practised as he 
would have it, is the best means for free, natural, and healthy inter- 
course between the sexes applies only to mixed schools like Bedales ; 
but he urges also that in girls’ schools it gives what neither games nor 
dnll can of themselves give, grace and ease of movement. But by 
“dancing ” he does not mean the monotonous movements of the modern 
Lall-room. He would revive, or rather re-adapt, the minuet and the 
morris dance, and, if to these be added for boys adaptations of 
the Scottish reel and sword dance, we do not see why dancing should 
not again become a national accomplishment as generally taught as 
singing. 


AMERICAN college women, if we may judge from the /nfernational 
Journal of Ethics, difier widely from their sisters at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. We cannot fancy Miss Penrose or Mrs. Sidgwick demanding 
of her students categorical answers to such questions as ‘‘ Would you 
rather be the best-loved person or the best?” ‘* Which do you con- 
sider of the most importance—honesty, chastity, or justice?” Nor can 
we fancy a Girton student pledging her honour not to cheat in examina- 
tions and to report any cheating that she observed. After this to re- 
gard as a form of dishonesty the sharing of work in preparation of 
lessons—one student plying the dictionary while the other makes out 
the meaning—seems to us a straining at gnats. Only 3 per cent. of 
these Wilson College students chose the profession of mothers—a con- 
clusive proof of the worthlessness of such statistics. 


ARE there any Englishmen who know the very elements of French 
prosody, to say nothing of being able to write French verse? The 
question is prompted by a French quatrain in a recent number of the 
Westminster Gazette which ends 


‘‘ Car, vraiment, il a péché a la ligne.” 


But we might multiply ad infinitum examples of unscanable English- 
French verse. Thus, in a recent book of travels the line 


‘Tl doit avoir bien changé en route ” 
is attributed to Voltaire ! 


_ Mr. BAtFour's and Mr. Wyndham’s Biblical howlers —Solomon’s 
judgment on the two children, and Elijah hiding his army by fifties in a 
cave—have been provocative of laughter, but there is a serious side to 
them. They show the hollowness of the Conservative outcry against the 
dnadequacy of the religious instruction given in undenominational schools. 
Asin Mr. Balfour’s generation, the maximum time devoted to Bible 
teaching in public schools is two hours a week ; and, if we go back a 
generation, when Eton was an exclusive Church of England founda- 
tion, we are told that Dr. Keate devoted the Sunday hour to dictat- 
ing the English for Latin prose to be done in the ensuing week. At 
Harrow, within living memory, Lent was strictly observed. For Latin 
verse during the sacred season nothing but the Psalms was set. 


THE N.U.T. are making a gallant fight for the teachers of West 
Ham in their dispute with the Local Education Authority, which has 
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resolved on a reduction of the salary scale. We are not without 
sympathy for the ratepayers, whose rate has risen in three years by 
gd. in the £ ; but, as Mr. Pickles contends, the reduced scale in- 
volves a distinct breach of faith. Teachers who accepted posts under 
the Town Council on the express understanding that their salaries 
would rise by automatic increments of 45 or 410 a year now find 
themselves stranded without any prospect of an advance. The N.U.T. 
has resolved to guarantee any of its members who resign in con- 
sequence against any loss they may incur during the next five years. In 
this unfortunate dispute it is the N.U.T. that has ‘‘got the men and 
got the money tov,’ and we hope that the Town Council will call a 
truce. 


THE Blue Book on Universities and Upiversity Colleges participating 
in the Parliamentary grant is more rébarbatif than most of its con- 
geners. Mr. McKenna informs us that the grant now amounts to 
£100,000, exclusive of the £4,000 assigned to each of the three 
Welsh colleges; but it is only by patient investigation that we can 
discover what portion of the grant each institution has received. Under 
“ King’s College, London,” there are only incidental allusions to the 
Women's Department, and no allusion whatsoever to the imminent 
incorporation in the University of London. There are curious items 
of information, as under ‘‘ University College, London,” ‘* Hume 
scholars and expenses, 42. 13s.” ; and under ‘* University of Liverpool,” 
Icelandic, one scholar, German, £o. os. 1d.” ; but surely the Board of 
Education could, and should, produce a readable account of higher 
education in England and Wales. 


THE movement which was initiated in 1902 by Prof. Sadler for pro- 
viding lectures on the component parts of the Empire, illustrated by 
lantern slides, has already produced sume notable results. The 
Committee appointed by Mr. Chamberlain when he was at the Colonial 
Office undertook the compilation of a volume of seven lectures for the 
use of the three Eastern colonies of Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, 
and Hongkong, with some three hundred and fifty accompanying 
slides. The fist chapter of the book (the journey from the East to 
London) is varied to suit each colony, and similar distinct editions for 
India, Canada, and other colonies are in course of preparation. The 
next move of the Committee is to prepare a set of illustrated lectures 
on the colonies for the use of schools in the United Kingdom. Thanks 
to the exertions of the Princess of Wales and Lady Dudley, £4,000 
had been raised to cover the expenses, and a skilled photographer has 
been engaged to take the views required. The Committee express 
their special thanks to Mr. Mackinder, who has acted as general 
editor. 


THE Governors of the Horncastle Grammar School have elected 
Mr. Arthur N. Worman (at present assistant master at King Ed- 
ward VII.’s Grammar School, King’s Lynn) to the post of Head 
Master, vice the Rev. Dr. Madge resigned. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Birds of Aristophanes. Text and Translation. 
By B. B. ROGERS. (10s. 6d. Bell & Sons.) . 

For some years “The Birds,” the most beautiful comedy of 
Aristophanes, if not the richest in laughter-moving effects, 
lay under the obscuring influence of Stivern’s essay. It was 
read as a political allegorv, in which the foundation of 
Cloudcuckoobury stood as a figure for the Sicilian expedition, 
or rather for the gigantic scheme of which the conquest of 
Sicily was to be the prelude. In this view of the play its gods 
represented the Spartans, its birds the frivolous and volatile 
Athenians, its men the minor Hellenic States. Rival theories 
have foisted on to “The Birds” lessons of philosophy or 
statecraft. We, for our part, take the comedy as a whole to 
be no less free from didactic purposes than the “* Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” of Shakespeare, and deem it not to be fully 
enjoyed except by those who, like the two Athenian travellers 
in it, seek a world where politicians cease from troubling and 
the contentious are at rest. 

It is among the merits of Mr. Rogers in our eyes that he 
too refuses to see an allegory in a fantasy, although he holds 
that the play was coloured by the spirit of the time, and 
regards it “as a vision of wild hopes fulfilled, a brilliant 
caricature of the extravagant dreams and sanguine fancies 
which had for years past been fluttering—and winging the 
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Athenian mind.” He is proof, however, against the blandish- 
ments of Siivern; nay, he will not even concede to Kennedy 
that Peithetaerus presents analogies with Alcibiades. For the 
rest. his edition of “The Birds ” has the virtues that he has 
manifested in editing and translating other plays of Aristophanes. 
His judgment is independent, his commentary is learned, and 
he uses English dexterously. He can be vivacious without 
stooping to slang, albeit that “chips in” is hardly Addisonian. 
The effect of his easy writing and of the metres that he has 
chosen is that the English version has the necessary rapidity 
of movement and can be read with unflagginy attention to the 
end. We must not forget to say that his introduction con- 
tains a study of Greek birds. Unhappily, his identifications 
do not always agree with those of Prof. D’Arcy Thompson. 
Thus, whereas for the latter the meAexas is still the wood- 
pecker, for Mr. Rogers it is the pelican, differing from the 
meAextvos only by some unknown marks of distinction, 
Troubled by this discrepancy of opinion, we took heart again 
on finding that the arrayas, which perplexed us in youth, is to 
both authorities the francolin. 

An editor who has been so long engaged with an author as 
Mr. Rogers with Aristophanes gains, it is well known, a feeling 
that is like a new critical sense. We always dissent from his 
rulings with hesitation as well as with reluctance. Let us. how- 
ever, set down a few instances in which we do not see eye to 
eve with him—not dogmatizing, but leaving it to our readers 
to side with Mr. Rogers or ourselves, as they please. To begin 
with the name of the principal character, our editor persuades 
us that the form Heir ĝéraipos is old, without persuading us that 
it is Greek. He deems it to be “extremely probable” that 
Aristophanes, a comic poet free to coin words in any fashion 
that he liked, “added the ô to Peisetaerus, just as the 
Athenians in general added it to padaxés (making it pad@axos) 
for the purpose of giving it a fuller and a softer sound.” We 
should have liked illustrations of this freedom in handling a 
compound of familiar elements, and reasons for believing that 
a barbarism like NeeoOéra:pos was a fuller and softer sound to 
Greek ears than Teérapos or HMeéraipos. In 167 Mr. 
Rogers makes a brave, but not very happy, attempt to defend 
the tradition meropévovs, rendering in a note: “If you ask the 
flighty people at Athens * Who is that person?’ Teleas will 
reply ‘The man is a bird,’ &c.” But surely some word 
meaning “even” would then be needed with ó TeAéas. We 
are inclined to think with van Leeuwen (who proposes mept 
Geoyévouvs) that a name is latent in meropévovs. After the 
exquisite song 

“Aye oúvvoué por mavoa wey Urvov 
and the sound of a flute within Euelpides exclaims: 
& Zed Bacircd tov POéyuaros Toùpvibiov, 


for which Mr. Rogers puts: 
O Zeus and King, the little birdie’s voice ! 


which seems to be an example of misplaced fidelity of trans- 
lation; “little birdie” is, to our thinking, a diminutive of 
mockery, not of endearment. In 285 we consider “the 
simple, generous creature”? to be quite wrong for yervatos— 
the talk has just been of descent, and Callas is yevvatos on 
the score of his ancestry. For «Kerai reOvems Kedbadjow (+76) 
Mr. Rogers gives “on the crest of an headland lies dead”; 
but an effort might have been made to render the proper 
name, especially as we have several “ Headleys” at our 
disposal. In 994 ris 6 xóĝopvos rns óðoð signifies “ What lady's 
boots brought you here ?”*—Meton being ridiculed for his 
effeminacy—not “What is the tragic style, the pompous 
purpose of your journey?” Ko@opvos could hardly = cothur- 
nus, “the tragic buskin” ( Harvard Studies,” xvi. 123 ff.). 
That in 1326 oppa is intransitive does not commend itself 
to us. 

But we will not linger over these details. The comedy of 
“ The Birds ” has been a favourite in many countries, calling 
forth a host of versions and imitations. The dialogue is 
bright, but not brighter than in the other pieces of Aristophanes 
—not, indeed, so bright as in some of them. Coarse appeals 
to the groundlings are numerous enough, but fewer, perhaps, 
than in most of his works. Real, if somewhat cruel, fun 


abounds. We confess to a fondness for the Cleonymns tree. 
shedding, instead of leaves, shields. Mr. Rogers shall tell us 
about it :— 
We've been flying, we’ve been flying 
Over sea and land, espying 
Many a wonder strange and new. 
First a tree of monstrous girth, 
Tall and stout, yet nothing worth, 
For ‘tis rotten through and through ; 
It has got no heart, and we 
Heard it called ‘* Cleonymus tree.” 
In the spring it blooms gigantic, 
Fig-producing, sycophantic, 
Yet in falling leaf-time yields 
Nothing but a fall of shields. 
We wish that space allowed us to give another specimen, 


the chorus 
O the happy clan of birds ! 


showing that Mr. Rogers can deal no less successfully with 
the poetry than with the satire of the plays. 


Savage Childhood: a Study of Kafir Children. 
By DUDLEY KIDD. (A. & C. Black.) 

Mr. Kidd has given us a most readable volume. The in- 
formation he has collected is not without its scientific value. 
either to psychology or to anthropology ; but the book appeals 
chiefly to the general reader. The scenes depicted come 
straight from the veld: they are full of human interest. The 
writer is evidently no pedant or mere scholar, but a man who 
has mixed for years with the natives of South Africa on terms 
of friendly intercourse. He has won the confidence of the 
children, and is therefore able to relate much that would be 
hidden from a mere scientific inquirer. For sixteen years 
Mr. Kidd has gone about among the Kafirs, and he is already 
known as the author of “ The Essential Kafir.” His attention 
seems to have been directed towards the children by noticing 
in them several characteristics that are wanting in the adult. 
He draws the conclusion that the Kafr. intellectually, 
emotionally, and morally, is at his best just before the dawn 
of puberty. After this his nature appears to “run to sex.” 

It is not easy to “stalk” children, especially those of a 
different race. The wealth of stories that Mr. Kidd gives 
argues his patience and good humour. The book does not 
pretend to be a complete study of the question, or an exposition 
of the genesis of the customs and manners related. On the 
contrary, the preface tells us that, had not an accident cut 
short his investigations, the author would still be pursuing his 
chosen task. But the time is short. The Kafr is rapidly coming 
under the influence of European civilization. for good or for 
evil. It is difficult even now to distinguish genuine Kafir 
customs or Kafir stories from importations. Many of the 
beliefs stated in this book to be held by the natives are given 
on the information of old men who speak with regret of the 
good old times and resent the weakening of ancicnt traditions. 

The Kafir boy, as Mr. Kidd depicts him, is a charming and 
interesting personality—perhaps we may add, in the distance. 
When quite young he is graceful and elegant in figure; he is 
full of lite and animal spirits; he is mischievous and good- 
tempered; and is not lacking in imagination. He has his 
games—cat’s-cradle, hockey, touch, leap-frog, and many others 
—some of which seem common to children all over the world. 
But the last mentioned game—leap-frog—is only plaved by 
the children of some tribes; in others it 1s thought humiliating 
for one boy to step over another, or even over his shadow ; 
hence such a game is taboo. The bovs, too, are skilful in 
modelling. Rough though the work is, the essential features 
of horse, cow, goat, or sheep are preserved and make the 
model casy of recognition. At the age of three a Kafir child 
will make a bird-trap that would put a farmer's boy of fourteen 
in England to the blush. 

The moral qualities are not lacking. A boy will suffer any 
punishment rather than tell tales. But, though a boy will not 
* sneak” or deceive his fellow, he seems to have no hesitation 
in telling what Europeans call a he to an adult. Soctability 


į or clannishness is a necessary feature in tribal life: any 
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anti-social tendencies are severely repressed even among 
children. A boy who shows any desire to be alone, to act in 
a selfish way, or to be different from his fellows meets with 
short shrift. He is made to feel the evil of his ways; for the 
discipline among the boys seems to be as perfect as in an 
English public school. In a group of boys one will be chosen 
as leader; the others will fag for him and obey his orders. 
But in some cases lots are drawn to decide who shall do the 
less pleasant sorts of work. Mr. Kidd tells us that the boys 
are happy and have a delightful faculty for making their work 
into play—a habit to which the parents offer no objection so 
long as a reasonable amount of work is the result. 

The girls are perhaps not portrayed in so pleasing a light as 
the boys. They have their gaines and their modelling ; but it 
is dolls, and not cows, that they produce. They have nothing 
to do with looking after the cows or the crops, and so do not 
get the fun that falls to the lot of the boys working in the open 
air away from their parents’ ken. They appear to be very 
fond of playing at married life. In this game the boys must 
of course have their part. When a children’s party is given 
the girls spend much time in decorating their bodies. Their 
attire is so scanty that no great things are possible in that 
direction. They can paint and tattoo. The boys, too, often 
smear paint on their bodies as a decoration. 

An infant Kafir has to suffer trials in the way of rites and 
ceremonies that would kill a European. Indeed, it is probable 
that only the healthy children survive. The account given of 
these ceremonies is most detailed and explicit, and it is clear 
that Mr. Kidd has had exceptional opportunities of observation. 
It is sometimes disappointing not to be able to give a reason 
for the observances. It is not clear why a baby should be 
“bathed” in smoke as soon as he is born, or why incisions 
should be made in his flesh and smarting substances rubbed 
in. In some cases the explanations of an observance is 
obvious. For instance, the Kafirs object to the left hand 
being used for taking food. If a child persists in this habit, a 
hole is made in the ground, filled with boiling water, and the 
child’s left hand plunged in and wedged there with earth. 
The result is that the left hand is scalded badly enough to 
make it unusable until the child has acquired the habit of 
employing his right hand in eating. 

On the subject of lying Mr. Kidd has the same explanation 
that holds good among other uncivilized races. An innate 
courtesy and desire to please induce the Kafir to give, in 
answer to a question, the reply that he thinks is desired. The 
reason for the alleged lying before a magistrate is said to be 
that the native has an entirely different view of justice from 
that held by a European inagistrate. 

In addition to chapters dealing with each period of child- 
hood up to the age of puberty, there are a number of Kafir 
children’s stories, among which we find an old friend in “ The 
Hare and the Tortoise.” The value of the book is greatly in- 
creased by many photographs of Kafir children. These are 
excellent, and imply an absence of self-consciousness on the 
part of the subjects. The general impression left is that there 
is no wide gulf between civilized and uncivilized child nature. 
In many respects the Kafir child is as the English child. Mr. 
Kidd's work is, therefore, an important contribution to child 
psychology. 


Reason, Thought, and Language; or, The Many and the 
One. By DOUGLAS MACLEANE, M.A. (Frowde.) 

A book such as this is a difficult task for a reviewer. A 
large, heavy, closely printed volume of 550 pages—the author 
himself admits “that no one reads a treatise of this kind 
straight through—stans pede ’’—it contains a mass of matter 
familiar to any logician from which it is difficult to pick out 
what is the original contribution of the writer which may 
justify its publication. The great bulk of the work is taken 
up with giving the views of the well known English logicians 
on the various parts of formal logic—a thing that has been 
done ad nauseam before ; while Mr. Macleane frequently fails 
to detach his own point of view clearly in his lengthy dis- 
cussion. Thus in chapter xxii. he criticizes the formulas of 
syllogism laid down by Hamilton and by Mill, but leaves the 


matter there, and does not give his own definition. With his 
main position—which is made perfectly clear—that logic is a 
well defined science, distinct from metaphysics and psychology, 
the subject-matter of which is the function of reason and the 
validity of thought, and that for the norm and principle of 
reasoning we require universals, we are wholly in agreement ; 
but we doubt whether so big a book, filled with so much that 
has been said before quite as well, was needed to reiterate 
these fundarinental verities. They are indeed so obviously 
true that they may be left to care for themselves, notwith- 
standing the attacks of certain eccentrics. 

We cannot but wish that logicians of Mr. Macleane’s 
learning and ability, and also some of our best meta- 
physicians, could be induced to turn their thoughts somewhat 
more to the pressing needs of masses of ordinary educated 
men at the present day in regard to vital questions of 
thought. While they are discussing the intricacies of their 
own subjects within a small learned circle, outside, in the 
living world of active thinking men, the biologist-turned- 
philosopher and the cheap popularizer of the results of 
modern science are preaching a complete philosophy of life, 
morals, and human destiny that is hkely to do infinite mischief. 
However correct the scientific facts put forth in this 
teaching may be, there is reared upon them a structure of 
inference, hypothesis, and philosophic dogma full of logical 
fallacies and unwarrantable metaphysical conclusions, con- 
stituting a view of man and life perhaps more depressing, 
hopeless, and demoralizing than any the world has yet listened 
to. The hapless layman, as ignorant of biological science as 
he is of logic or metaphysics, can only trust his sixpenny 
“ Haeckel” or “ Saleeby ” as the latest and most certain 
philosophical truth; for is it not rigorously based on science 
in which everything is proved ? 

From this evil state of things metaphysicians, logicians, and 
psychologists can alone deliver our time. Why are they not 
obeying this imperative call to duty? It would require them 
to study the progress and results of modern science no doubt; 
but they should do that in any case, for the sake of their own 
studies; and, if they now came forward to expose the preten- 
sions and errors of the popular biological philosophers, and to 
show that a very different interpretation of the facts of 
physics or evolution is not only probably, but certainly, the 
scientific one, they would bring philosophy once more into 
living influence and contact with humanity, and render to 
their generation the greatest service men can do for their 
fellows. 

Compared with this urgently needed practical work, which 
no one is doing, large volumes, such as the present, re- 
discussing old controversies and weighing differences between 
the schools are apt to seem like the scholastic dialectics 
from which Bacon and the Renaissance thinkers turned in 
disyust—only that the issue is greater here. Bacon asked that 
philosophy should bring material good to men. We ask that 
it should arouse itself to save their higher mental and spiritual 
life. 


An Advanced History of Great Britain. 
M.A. (5s. Longmans.) 

This book is intended for the higher forms of schools, and 
is an enlargement of the histories, designed for junior and 
middle forms, which Prof. Tout published three or four years 
ago. The first thing that strikes one in it is the profusion of 
maps and genealogical tables. Of the latter there are twenty- 
nine, and they deal, not only with persons who stood in 
the order of succession to the crown, but with historic 
families such as the Clares, Nevilles, Dudleys, Pitts, and 
Grenvilles. Of maps and plans there are sixty-three, and 
they are by no means confined to campaigns and battles. 
The maps of England before the Conquest, of Wales, of the 
English bishoprics, of England during the Civil War, and the 
map to illustrate the industrial revolution of the eighteenth 
century may be specially mentioned. 

This care to give the reader definite information about 
persons and places is characteristic of the whole book. It is 
closely packed with facts; there is not much disquisition, and 
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still less of mere colour and ornament. At the same time it 
would be wrong to give the impression that it is dull reading. 
The style is clear, terse, and vigorous, and the narrative 
moves briskly on. The chapters on English social life are 
examples of skilful condensation. Literature receives rather 
scanty notice ; but, on the whole, it would be a severe school- 
leaving examination which would not be satisfied by the 
knowledge of British history to be gathered from these pages. 

There are some signs of haste, however, and the book would 
be the better for careful revision. There are several mis- 
prints and some awkward sentences: e.g. (of Walpole) “ Every 
servant of the crown resented his habit of domineering, and 
was indignant that his power was so much less than his 
chief's”; and (of the Armada) “the Spaniards had a better 
chance in a regular engagement to that which they had in the 
preliminary skirmishing.” We are told that Palmerston “ had 
quarrelled with France in 1840 because he had resented the 
efforts of Louis Philippe to establish French influence in 
Egypt, and had encouraged the warlike Pasha of Egypt to 
conquer Syria from Turkey.” The outbreak of war between 
France and Austria in 1809 is said to have given Britain a 
unique opportunity—" Vigorous efforts were made and an 
army of nearly a hundred thousand men was enrolled.” This 
is much under the mark: in that year there were nearly 
220,000 Regulars, serving at home or abroad, while the Militia 
and Volunteers numbered twice as many. It was Sir Hugh 
Ross, not Sir Harry Burrard, who was responsible for the 
Convention of Cintra, and it is inexact to say that “later in 
1808 a larger English army was sent to the Peninsula under 
Sir John Moore.” The English troops under Wolfe were not 
“brought in rowboats up the St. Lawrence,” but dropped 
down it, to the chosen landing-place. 

These are small points, but a school history should be 
above all things accurate ; and it may be added that accuracy 
is a thing which historical students have learnt to reckon 
upon from Prof. Tout. There is a good index, and a very 
full table of contents with dates. Short bibliographies are 
attached to the several periods. In that for the Stuart 
period Clarendon and Burnet should surely have found a 
place. 


(1) Outlines of British History, 1017-1870. By MABEL E. CARTER. 
(2s. 6d. Clive.) (2) Heroes of European History. By Louise 
CREIGHTON. (Is. 6d. Longmans.) (3) Ldlestrative History: 
Mediæval Period. By A. KIMPSTER and G. Home, M.A. (2s. 6d. 
Horace Marshall & Son.) (4) Stories from Scottish History. Re- 
told from Scott’s ‘‘ Tales of a Grandfather.” By MADALEN EDGAR, 
M.A. (1s. 6d. George G. Harrap.) 

The new Historical Association, if it does no other good, should at 
‘least be able to give us very valuable guidance on the selection of 
ihistorical text-books. The time devoted to history in many schools is so 
limited that the grandiose schemes of certain historical reformers seem 
for the present Guite incapable of realization; all the more so as 
geography, which has hitherto been regarded as the satellite of history, 
-has now, rightly we think, been drawn into the orbit of studies which 
-are rather scientific, though of course in its final stages it should un- 
-doubtedly revolve in some organic connexion with history. History, 
to our mind, will never come by its own till it is made the centre of the 
humanistic cycle, instead of being, as at present, a mere outlying 
planet of minor magnitude. 

(1) Of the books befcre us Miss Carter’s ‘‘ Outlines of British 
Ilistory’’ from 1017 to 1870 is an attempt to combine the advantage 
-of the outline and the period. Less important events are suppressed ; 
.and, although the history is still very concise, it is not all of the 
‘pemmican and biltong type. The difficulty of knowing how much 
European history should be included in a book that deals with 
‘England is solved by the ingenious device of a separate sketch of 
tthe main landmarks of European history by Mr. F. N. Dixon, but 
it would have been wise to draw the attention of teachers, either 
‘in the preface or in footnotes, to the necessity of studying the history 
and these periods part passu ; or at least of freely using the period 
portion for constant reference. We are certain some teachers will 
religiously plough through the whole book and then take up the 
periods by themselves. 

(2) Mrs. Creighton’s ‘‘ Heroes of European History” is a slightly 
misleading title, as is shown by one of the chapters entitled ‘‘ The 
Growth of the Town.” It isan attempt to make an historical blend 
of biography and culture with a dash of politics. The first part of the 
book is very foreshortened: twenty-two pages on the greatness of 


Athens and Sparta, one on Greek thought and art, and another 
section of similar length on Rome make us wonder whether Mrs. 
Creighton has not put her starting-point too far back. It is rather 
surprising to find the Middle Ages beginning with Diocletian. The 
style of the book is very simple and clear, and the maps and illustrations 
are excellent. On page 178 we read: ‘ After a time Bonaparte was 
no longer content to be only First Consul, but decided to become 
Emperor, that he might leave his power to his children.” This is 
counting one’s chickens before they are hatched with a vengeance. 

(3) Miss A. Kimpster and Miss G. Home's ‘‘ Illustrative History ” 
is a very sensible compilation of extracts from original sources either 
historical or literary. It is intended to serve as a book of reference for 
pupiis who are working on the old orthodox lines. These extracts are 
so contrived as to give the pupils an insight into contemporary writers, 
and so form a bridge across which the more promising may pass to the 
study of original authorities. The book has been put together in no 
pedantic fashion, and the joint authors have not scrupled to lay under 
contribution tales by writers who have treated the subject in the true 
spirit in either a historical or literary manner, and have inserted not 
only Shakespeare and Marlow, but even Carlyle, Swift, and Prof. 
Ashley. The book, in fact, admirably fulfils its tide of being Illus- 
trative History, of which not the least part is its very suitable illustra- 
tions. 

(4) Half a loaf is better than no bread, and, as far as we are con- 
cerned, we are no enemy of abridgments if they are sensibly done— 
that is to say, if the curtailment is effected rather to eliminate real 
difficulties for children than to satisfy the inverted pruriency of a 
Bowdler. Miss Madalen Edgar has selected from ‘‘ Tales of a Grand- 
father ” those of the stories which seem best suited to interest young 
scholars. Her selection comes to about an eighth of the whole, and 
though naturally some of the old favourites are missing, she deserves 
our thanks for having made a book that has been, and still is, the 
delight of thousands, more available for the children of the masses. 
The book is very nicely printed, the illustrations are good, and the 
reasonable price is not the least remarkable feature of the book. 


Aims and Ideals in Art. - By G. CLAUSEN, A.R.A., R.W.S. 
(5s. net. Metheun.) 

This course of lectures delivered to the students of the Royal 
Academy Schools by that strong painter and sympathetic artist, Mr. 
George Clausen, is altogether admirable, and may be read with profit 
not only by the professional artist, but also by those with a love for tine 
pictures and a corresponding desire to understand the fundamental 
basis of all true art. Mr. Clausen is a catholic in art. He is as enthusi- 
astic as Ruskin in his admiration for an early pre-Raphaelite like 
Masaccio ; his devotion to Rembrandt does not blind him to the merits 
of Delacroix, Gericault, or that ‘‘ modern Greek,’ Ingres. He recog- 
nizes that the qualities in a picture which appeal to the man in the street 
differ entirely from those that appeal to the artist ; but, since art has its 
part to play in common life, he puts in the forefront the qualities of 
action and expression. In saying this he does not abdicate the position 
of all true art: ‘‘It is, though true, in a way, to say that it does not 
matter what object is painted, if it 1s painted well—for good painting 
justifies itself.” His remark that the rendering of light is the most 
important of all artistic endeavours—a remark borrowed from Rem- 
brandt—shows how wide is the difference between the modern out- 
look and the gospel preached by Ruskin and the Brotherhood. Yet 
with this, in his admirable lecture on Drawing, he is at one with them in 
many ways: ‘‘ For study, the best method is, I am sure, to draw in 
line, and as searchingly as possible, so as to learn form ; and afterwards, 
taking a wider view, to study light and its gradations.” In another 
place, contrasting the pre-Raphaelites with his master Rembrandt, he 
makes his position clear. ‘* While Madox Brown gives an accumula- 
tion of detail, Rembrandt hardly gives any, and produces his effect by 
subtle variations of tone. In the one case the picture is like a story read 
to us—we are told everything ; in the other, we are brought, by means 
so subtle that we do not realize them, into the mood and meaning of the 
picture.” The lecture on Stvle, on the excellence of selection and 
simple, yet powerful, expression, will appeal mainly to the artist ; but 
those on Invention, Taste, and Colour are full of thoughts and sug- 
gestions that will assist the amateur to search and find out many quali- 
ties hardly to be seen except under expert guidance. The illustrations 
are excellently produced. Mr. Clausen points his remarks by reference 
to paintings, sculpture, drawings, sketches, and medals. When to this 
is added the admirable simplicity of his style it will be seen that here is 
a book which may be read with pleasure and proht. 


The Medea of Euripides. Translated into English Rhyming Verse by 
GILBERT MURRAY. (2s. net. George Allen.) 

Mr. Murray is something more than a translator: he interprets as 
he translates. It might fairly be objected that this makes him some- 
what less—that he reads his own meaning into the original. But 
against one who has so absorbed the spirit of Euripides this objection 
has little weight. From the Iiteralists, like Paley, who think that 
“ there is present for us to feel the severe, the very severe, stroke of a 
hostile public executioner ” will convey the mind of Aeschylus to Eng- 
lish readers, there has been, perhaps, too violent a reaction; but it 
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cannot be questioned that the interpretative school are nearer to the 
centre of gravity. The metre that Mr. Murray has chosen we have 
discussed in previous reviews, and will only add one remark—his 
rimes are so unobtrusive that when the plays are acted they may 
often pass unnoticed. That this laxity is intentional is proved by the 
choruses, with their swinging lilt, sometimes too suggestive of Swin- 
burne. We must limit ourselves to a single specimen, and we select 
it not for its metrical qualities, but because it illustrates the trans- 
lator’s marvellous skill in bringing out the latent force of the Greek 
original. 
‘ Nurse: Ah, children, hark ! She moves again 
Her frozen heart, her sleeping wrath. 
In, quick ! and never cross her path, 
Nor rouse that dark eye in its pain. 


‘“ That fell sea-spirit and the dire 
Spring of a will untaught, unbowed. 
Quick, now ! Methinks this weeping cloud 
Hath in its heart some thunder-fire, 


“ Slow gathering, that must flash ere long. 
I know not how, for ill or well, 
It burns, this uncontrollable, 
Tempestuous spirit, blind with wrong.” 


Compared with this, Mr. Way's version (we name him as the best of 
Mr. Murray’s predecessors) is a tinkling cymbal. With the interpreta- 
tion of the character we have only one quarrel. We think that Mr. 
Murray makes too much of the undoubted fact that Medea was not, 
and could not be, a legal wife. In the famous opening speech, 
‘t Women of Corinth,” she, undoubtedly, speaks as the representative 
of wedded wives, and the chorus espouse her cause as such. She 
is half-goddess, like Circe, and so extra legem ; but there is no Penelope 
in the person of Creusa. 


Poems of Herrick, Selected, with an Introduction, by Canon 
H. A. BEEcHING. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

We have no quarrel with Canon Beeching’s selection except that it 
does not tally with his whitewashing of Herrick in the introduction. 
If Herrick was indeed ‘‘in his own practice and disposition a philo- 
sopher,” the chaste bachelor of his own epitaph, it might indeed be 
needful to exclude much that may fairly claim to be set down to the 
coarseness and free speech of his age ; but it would rot be necessary to 
sacrifice the most characteristic and best of his longer poems, the two 
epithalamies, Canon Beeching believes that even Julia was a frolic 
phantom, and that all his ‘‘ substantial ladies in heavy silks” are lay 
figures. To track them down would indeed be a profitless, and prob- 
ably a hopeless, task ; but, to judge solely by internal evidence, they 
Seem to us at least as real as the Lydias and Lalages of Iorace ; and, 
if it is argued that they are mere echoes of the Latin poets. it may be 
similarly argued that Herrick’s assertion of clean living, in spite of 
his loose verse, is nothing but a tag borrowed from Martial. The 
parallel between Herrick and Pepys is a happy one, and we can accept 
the editor’s phrase, ‘‘a gusto of passion,” though, in our judgment, 
this does not exclude the note of grossness. On the qualities of 
Herrick’s poetry we have some fine and discriminating criticism. For 
** concreteness,” which Canon Beeching puts first, we should substitute 
** sensuousness,” in the Miltonic sense ; and in discussing his artistic 
skill his indebtedness to Latin poetry is not sufficiently emphasized. 
It is hardly an exaggeration to say that, if we except the metre, the 
origin of all that is great in Herrick can be traced to Catullus, Horace, 
Tibullus, or Ausonius. It is a strange lapse of memory to refer to 
Horace’s ‘* Fortem et tenacem”’; nor does the imitation of ‘‘impavidum 
ferient ruinae,” ‘* When, as the roof’s a-tottering, continues stiil tickling 
the cittern with his quill,” seem to us ‘‘a brilliant success.” No more 
<loes the criticism on ‘‘ Daffodils” seem to us inspired. *‘ The common 
daffodil is a pretty enough tlower, but it makes no attempt to ‘ haste 
away’ at noon, and I have never known the most sentimental person 
inclined to ‘weep’ over it: Herrick must have intended some other 
flower.” No, Herrick meant the common datfodil for which Devon- 
shire is famous, and to which he elsewhere unmistakably refers, and it 
might as reasonably be objected to Wordsworth that the giddiest of 
school girls has never danced with the daffodils. 


The Life of William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle. 
Duchess of NEWCASTLE. Edited by C. H. Firrit, M.A. 
Routledge.) 

** Stayed at home, reading the ridiculous history of my Lord New- 


By MARGARET, 
(2s. 6d. 


cistle, wrote by his wife, which shows her to be a mad, conceited, 


ridiculous woman, and he an ass to sutter her to write what she writes 
ao him, and of him.”-—-So Pepys speaks in his Diary of the book for 
which Charles lamb declared that no binding could be too choice, and 
which M. de Montégut likens to Vandyck’s canvases. The admirable 
edition published in 1886, with preface, notes, and appendices by Mr. 
C. H. Firth, is now re-issued at a price which will enable every one to 
judge between Pepys and Lamb. The notes and appendices have been 
revised and added to, and the preface now contains an interesting 
summary of the little book of advice which Newcastle sent to Charles IT. 


during his exile, setting forth his views on the art of government and 
the mistakes which had been made by the first two Stuarts. The 
Duchess’s brief ‘‘ relation of my birth, breeding, and life,” is included, 
and it is a pity that the portrait of her given in the former edition is not 


reproduced. There is a good etching of Vandyck’s portrait of the 

Duke. 

The Life of Pasteur. By RENE VALLERY-RADOT. Translated by 
Mrs. R. L. DEVONSHIRE. Popular Edition. (7s. 6d. net. 
Constable.) 


Not long ago a French newspaper called on its readers to decide who 
was the greatest Frenchman of the nineteenth century, and Pasteur 
was returned at the head of the poll. The choice was creditable to the 
voters, whether it was due to recognition of the mental and moral 
qualities of the man or to gratitude for the results of his work. As 
Huxley told the Royal Society: ‘‘ Pasteur’s discoveries alone would 
suffice to cover the war indemnity of five milliards paid by France to 
Germany in 1870.” M. Vallery-Radot has told the story of his li'e 
with a lucidity and enthusiasm which carry even unscientific readers 
along with him. Pasteur’s sagacity and indomitab'e perseverance, his 
high-mindedness and freedom from jealousy, his sense of duty to France 
and to humanity, which made him feel he was committing a theft if he 
let a day go by without doing some work, will attract those to whom 
ferments and microbes do not appeal. The translation is well done, 
though here and there we come upon such phrases as ‘‘ that part of a 
scientist’s duty consists in vulgarizing his discoveries.” It was first 
published five years ago, and a popular edition of it is very welcome. 


Educational Handwork and Systematic Colour Instruction. 
(E. J. Arnold & Son.) 

This book consists of full courses in several branches of infants’ 
“ occupations,” including stick-laying, threading, brushwork, and 
paper-cutting. The feature of the book is its insistence upon the use of 
colour in the various exercises in order to train the children to an 
appreciation of colour harmonies. The primary, or rather the prismatic, 
colours are used throughout to appeal to the children’s natural predi- 
lection for brightness, in which, indeed, they show a characteristic 
common to simple races of mankind. Much will depend upon the 
teacher's appreciation of harmonies; given that, the courses should 
prove valuable as well as interesting to children. 


‘“‘Heath’s Modern Language Series.’’—(1) Setde?s Aus goldenen 
Tagen. Edited by Dr. WILHELM BERNHARDT. (1s. 6d.) 
(2) Sudermann’s Jeja. Edited by Prof. R. CLYDE FORD. 
(1s. 6d.) (3) C. F. Meyers Gustav Adolfs Page. Edited by 
Prof. Orro IIELLER. (is.) Gerstacker’s  Germelshausen. 
Edited by Prof. ORLANDO F. Lewis. (Is. 3d.) 

(1) It was a happy notion to adapt Seidel’s ‘* Reinhard Flemmings 
Abenteuer ” for schools by eliminating the Plattdeutsch. The notes 
give all the information that is needed. We note a few emendenda. 
The editor can never have seen a real Alpine garden (page 70). To 
compare ‘‘ Paul et Virginie” with Uncle Tom’s Cabin ” is not happy ; 
still less is the verse translation (page 80) :— 


‘In forest glade and bracken 
My heart with joy is taken,” &c. 

(2) This one-act play has fine dramatic qualities, and is well chosen as 
the fittest to introduce Sudermann to the schoolroom. The historical 
and critical introduction is an excellent bit of work. 

(3) Why is not this volume provided with a vocabulary, like the 
others in the series? It seems to need it equally. The want is partly 
supplied by the notes, which consist mainly of translations of the 
harder words and phrases. These are rather wooden and unidiom- 
atic: — F/ammenbundel, ‘‘fascicle of flames”; adelives Ehrgefihl, 
“sense of honour, bred of noble birth.” There is no historical 
introduction. 

(4) This pretty little ‘ spooky ” story appears in a new edition, with 
simplified notes and a revised vocabulary. 


“ Everyman’s Library.”—Vols. CCVIII.-CCXVIL.: Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters, in § vols. ; Stones of Venice, in 3 vols. ; Unto this Last ; 
Elements of Drawing. (ts. net. Dent.) 

The series needs no bush, and we have in previous notices said all 
that is needful of its scope and form. Nor do we propose to intervene 
in the heated controversy that has arisen on the morality of republishing 
an author's works in their early and immature form. The fact 
remains that Ruskin—take him all inall, the greatest prose writer of the 
nineteenth century—can now for the first time be read by the million. 
Of the two introductions contained in these volumes a few words may 
be added. Mr. Lionel Cust Ruskinizes: ‘* Already in this fair 
England the sky is black with smoke and the face of Nature bruised 
by the hob-nailed tread of industry or scarred by the low greed of 
selfish tradesmen.” This reads like a parody from the ‘* New 
Republic”; and a wise editor, instead of heightening the colours, 
would rather seek to tone them down, or at least suggest the correc- 
tions supplied by Ruskin himself in his other works ur later editions. 
Would Mr. Lionel Cust have our ploughmen shod in pumps or enlist 
an army of navvies to raze all our factory chimneys? In the introduc- 
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tion to ** Unto this Last” Sir Oliver Lodge sets forth temperately the 
sound basis and the faulty superstructure of Ruskin's political economy. 


English Metrists in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries. 
By T. S. OMOND. (6s. net. Frowde.) 

A very learned work, which cannot hope to appeal to the general 
reader, and of which we can offer only a notice, not a review. Mr. 
Omond has for many years devoted himself to the study of metre, and 
has brought to the task not only the patient research of a trained 
scholar, but clear judgment and originality. If, instead of continuing 
his investigations, he had been content to collect and summarize his 
scattered monographs, he would have commanded a larger public. 
Thus, on the first page, he assumes acquaintance with his ‘* English 
Metrists,” a pamphlet published at Tunbridge Wells. It needs a 
Matthew Arnold to make criticism of criticism lively, and the most 
conscientious reader will skip or skim the pages devoted to the 
primitive metrists who Mr. Omond has disinterred and dissected. On 
the other hand, al! who care for the subject will read with interest and 
profit his exposition of the ‘di majores ”--of Joshua Steele (a for- 
gotten worthy), of Guest and Ellis, Patmore and Lanier. To Prof. 
Saintsbury’s ‘* History,” now in course of publication, there are only 
passing references, and a hope is expressed, which all will echo, that in 
subsequent volumes the Professor will define his position. Let us, 
too, express a hope that Mr. Omond will give us another volume. on 
the lines we have indicated, which will also include in its survey the 
work of French and German writers on English metre. 


** Les Classiques Français.” — Caractères de La Bruyère. 
(1s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

The last of these charming little volumes is introduced by 
M. Augustin Fillon. The preface ends with a characteristic anecdote 
which may be new to some of our readers. The inventory of La 
Bruyere’s worldly possessions at the time of his death has been pre- 
served :—A few volumes valued at 300 francs, a guitar, a portrait of 
Bossuet, and some 2.000 francs in cash make the sum total. What had 
become of his patrimony and all that his publications must have brought 
in? The explanation is simple. There was an old bookseller whose 
shop in the Rue S. Jacques he frequented. In the shop was a pretty 
child, the bookseller’s daughter, whom he used to tease and pet. One 
day he brought a MSN. to M. Michellet and said, ‘‘ Do you care to print 
this? If there's any money in it let it serve as a dot for my young 
friend ** The manuscript was the *‘ Caractères,” and when the girl 
married she brought her husband some £10,000, while La Bruyère died 
comparatively a pauper. 


‘*Siepmann’s Primary French Series.” — Ze Petit Ravageot. Par 
Jean Macté. Adapted and Edited by F. W. Wixson, Ph.D. 
(Macmillan.) 

A capital fairy-tale, which, worked according to the Siepmann system, 
will provide a term’s work for beginners. In the notes we should 
have wished less grammar and more help in idiomatic translation. 
On page 1 half the notes are superfluous—‘* il y avait une fois, * once 
upon a time there was’; tout le monde, lit. ‘all the world’ =‘ every- 
body’; ravageot, derived from ravager, ‘to devastate’”—the text 
gives the derivation. On the same page it might well have been 
pointed out that bonne has other meanings besides ‘* nursery-maid ” ; 
that ‘fin the midst of his angers,” ‘‘ thou annoyest (weariest) me,” ** the 
dog his rival in noise uproar),” ‘‘ there was noise (rumour) in all the town 
only of this naughty boy ” are not English; yet these are the versions 
that the pupil who trusts to notes or vocabulary will produce. We 
are not suggesting that a correct version of each of the phrases should 
have been given. but hints either in notes or in vocabulary. One more 
example. ‘* Et Berlichon d'avancer un peigne de diamant, avec lequel 
la fee eut lissé en trois coup la chevelure de Ravageot qui se laissait 
faire” is really a ditticult sentence for a beginner; but all the help 
attorded the pupil is a gritty note on the different uses of /eguel and 
qui. Par on ila péché means something more than ‘ for his sins.” 


The Food of Christ’s Soldiers. By A. C. CHAMPNEYS. (G. Bell.) 

This guide to the Holy Communion is a sequel to ‘A Soldier in 
Christ's Army,” which we commended some years ago and of which 
we are glad to notice there is now a third and cheaper edition. Here 
Mr. Champneys touches more disputable ground, on which we cannot 
enter. We must be content to define his position as a moderate High 
Churchman, worlds removed from the authors of ‘* Ecce Homo!” and 
‘* Philochristus,” and in close afħnity with Dr. Gore. He believes 
in the Real Presence (page 243), in Apostolic succession (page 168) ; 
commands, without peremptorily enjoining, fasting Communion 
(page 221). The treatment is pastoral, not argumentative, and for 
difficulties of faith the communicant is advised to consult some elder, 
lay or clerical, or to apply to the Christian Evidence Socicty. In the 
excursus and notes there is much unostentatious learning, and the 
prayers are drawn from a variety of original sources. 


A Study of Recent Earthquakes. By C. DAVISON. 
(6s. The Walter Scott Publishing Co.) 
Disturbances of the earth’s crust have of late been so numerous and 
widespread that the man in the street is becoming familiar, through 
the newspapers, with the fact that mysterious instruments called seismo- 


graphs exist and that earth movements, large and small, are studied . 
with patient care. Probably few people possess a clear knowledge of 
the methods by which information is obtained about the causes of earth- . 
quakes and their place of origin. Dr. Davison has gathered together 
from many scattered sources the salient points of interest relating to. 
eight great earthquakes which have occurred between the years 1857 
and 1897. The data are examined and discussed in detail, and it is 
shown how, step by step, the investigator arrives at his conclusions 
respecting the nature of the cause of the disturbance and the position 
of its origin. Earthquakes due directly to volcanic disturbances usually . 
appear to be very local in their effects, whilst those earthquakes whose 
effects are far reaching are traceable to the sudden formation of deep- 
seated fractures in rock strata lying at depths varying from five to ten 
miles beneath the surface. Such movements are frequently caused by 
the slipping which accompanies the extension of a pre-existing fault, 
whose presence is known from the geology of the district. Observa- 
tions on the sounds which accompany earthquakes lead to the interest- 
ing conclusion that the lower limit of audition is ditferent for ditferent 
races. The pitch of these sounds is very low, and records show that 
the Japanese seldom hear any sound even when strong shocks occur. 
Italians, although more sensitive to these noises than the Japanese, are 
distinctly less so than Anglo-Saxons. We can strongly recommend 
this book to all who are irterested in the scientific study of earthquakes. 


One Hundred Fables by La Fontaine. Edited by Prof. V. B. SUPER. 
(2s. Ginn.) 

This century of fables is well chosen, though no Frenchman would 
admit that it includes ‘‘all, or nearly all, that have any distinct 
literary value.” Our Frenchman also might with some show of justice 
point to this edition as another proof that no Englishman really ap- 
preciates La Fontaine. The notes give the origin of each fable; but 
“ Avienus 32: Faerno 91” will rot enlighten the schoolboy who 
needs a vocabulary. The same schoolboy hardly needs to be informed 
that ‘* donkeys are said to be fond of thistles.” Another note in the 
same fable, ** ‘le roussin d’Arcadie,’ Arcadia, in Greece, was noted for 
its excellent breed of asses,” smacks of the ancient scholiast. Odo/e 
was not ‘fan old French coin,” any more than ‘‘stiver” and ‘‘ doit” 
were English coins. “Femme et mere, il sufft pour juger de ses 
cris”? does not mean “her cries proved that she was a woman and a 
mother,” but ‘‘she was a woman anda nother, so you can imagine 
her cries.” Némésis cannot be pronounced ‘* xéméztss,” riming, as it 
does, with éourazs. Prof. Super is more learned, and his makes the 
prettier volume, but we prefer the old Hachette edition of Mr. Tarver, 
which he pronounces *‘ inferior.” 


Aids to Latin Translation, By ROBERT Weir. (Oliver & Boyd.) 

The author’s aim is ‘Sto help boys to arrive at the literal meaning 
of a passage by means of a careful analysis of the structure of its 
sentences.” With this object twenty-four simple passages from Caesar, 
Livy, Ovid, and Vergil are first elaborately analysed and then trans- 
lated. The analysis is sound and scholarly; but we mistrust the 
method. It puts the cart before the horse. For a boy to translate 
tre vult he need not know that ¿e is a prolative infinitive. Again, 
we hold that from the very first a boy should be taught to translate, 
not to construe. ‘* The Helvetii, after his death, endeavoured just 
as much to do what they determined on (namely), to leave the 
territory ” (we take the very first sentence) should not be given, even 
to beginners, as a model translation. 


Chemistry in Daily Life. By Dr. LassarR-CoHn. Translated by 
M.M. Parrison Muir. Third Edition, Revised and Augmented. 
(Ss. Grevel & Co.) 

That chemical processes are concerned on every hand in the in- 
numerable requirements of our daily life is scarcely remembered, or at 
most vaguely surmised, by the majority of people. An incomplete list 
of the subjects touched upon in this book will serve to illustrate how 
closely we are concerned with that science which deals with the com- 
position of bodies and the changes which may occur in them. Begin- 
ning with respiration, we are naturally led on to study the composition 
of the atmospher’, and thence to a consideration of combustion and 
various combustible substances. Food stutfs, tanning and dyeing pro- 
cesses, the manufacture of paper, soap. glass, and pottery—all in turn 
receive notice. The principles on which photography rests are explained, 
and a short account is given of a few of the more important metals and 
alloys. The translator truly says that ‘‘the book can be followed in- 
telligently by any reader who gives it a little care ; no special technical 
knowledge is required.”” Certainly a full appreciation of it is possible 
to one possessed of a very moderate knowledge of chemistry. We do | 
not know any other book which covers the same ground in the same 
popular manner. There is much in the book which may with advantage 
be read by the advanced student of chemistry. We recommend it 
heartily. 


2 


A Compendium of Spherical Astronomy. By S. NEWCOMR. 
(12s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 
Prof. Newcomb, whose standard work, entitled ‘* Popular Astro- 


nomy,” is well known to all interested in the subject, has in view 


| the production of a serics of books to supply the needs of practical 
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astronomers, and of advanced students who are making astronomy 
their principal subject. This volume constitutes the first of the in- 
tended series. It is essentially mathematical, and is mainly concerned 
in providing improved methods of deriving and reducing the positions 
and proper motions of the fixed stars. This involves the theory of 
observational errors, atmospheric refraction, and the theory of pre- 
cession. Many problems are worked out in full as illustrative ex- 
amples. No attempt is made to describe in detail the optical appliances 
used in observatories, or the methods of using them. A large number 
of formule and tables, which will be found very useful by observers 
and computers, occupy the last fifty pages. The exposition is clear 
and the treatment thorough. 


(1) First Latin Book. By W. H. S. Jones. (1s. 6d. 
(2) Dents Latin Primer for Young Beginners. 
S. FORSTER. (Is. net.) 

(1) We may fairly cescribe the author as belonging to the Left 
Centre, inclining more tothe New Reformers than the Old Grammarians. 
He assumes that his pupils will begin the study of Latin (at about the 
age of twelve) with a knowledge of the parts of speech and simple 
analysis. The method is mainly oral, and written composition is left 
ull the body of the book has been once perused. Accidence drill pro- 
ceeds fart passu with reading and conversation, but is left mainly to 
the master to enforce. The book is lively, without Mr. Godley’s 
atiempt at humour. We have ‘* Lesbia’s Sparrow ” and Prof. Sonnen- 
schein’s version of **God save the King,” with Sir C. Stanford’s 
music. The directions for pronunciation are defective. Why is Mr. 
Jones not content with the Classical Association scheme? Why lay 
down the law for y which, if we are not mistaken, nowhere occurs, and 
none for /? Long vowels are marked throughout, but hidden quantities 
are neglected. This is the single flaw. We have noted but one mis- 
print—<//e for illa on page 83. 

(2) Follows more on the old lines, but is differentiated by a 
phonetic transcript. It presupposes no knowledge of English grammar. 
A good feature is the indication of connexions between Latin and 
Enzlish words. 


Macmillan.) 
By Epwarp 


Souvenirs de la Vie Militaire. By Comte PIERRE DR CASTELLANE. 
Edited by W. G. Harroc. (2s. Clarendon Press.) 

We doubt whether a narrative of the French campaign in Algeria 
from 1840 to 1846 will interest the average English schoo'boy in spite 
of the author’s ** detail and wealth of colour.” The narrative might 
appeal to an Army class, but for that it would need annotating by a 
soldier. For professional purposes the prefixed map is useless. It has 
no mountains or roads, and fewer names than a standard French atlas 
such as Vidal-Lablache. Something more too might have been done 
by the editor in his introduction and notes to interest the lay reader 
in Algeria. There was no need to go back to Roman times; but we 
might have been told more of Barbary pirates, of the charitable 
foundations in England for rescuing their victims, of Charles V. and 
Cervantes, of Changarnicr’s fanfaronnade—" Voy ez ces gens-là en face ; 
ils sont six mille, vous êtes trois cents: la partie est égale ’—of 
Pelissier's infamous holocaust, &c. “© Wild oats ” is not an equivalent 
of “manger la vache enragée”’; ‘Sune artémise’’ does not mean 
“fa virago,” but ‘ta young widow.” We want to know what was the 
play ‘* Le Caporal et la Payse ” in which this Artéinise appeared ; for 
the meaning of payse we need only consult the dictionary. 


Select Statutes and other Constitutional Documents tllustrative of the 
Reigns of Elizabeth and James 1, Edited by G. W. PROTHERO, 
Litt.D. Third Edition. (Clarendon Press, 1906.) 

Apart from the expression of our satisfaction that a third edition of 
this valuable book has been called for, it is only necessary to call 
attention to the four documents, or series of extracts, printed in the 
Appendix (pages 461-472). These additions include Elizabeth’s 
charter to the Merchant Adventurers (1564), which revised and con- 
firmed the privileges secured to them by Henry VIl., a step made de- 
sirable by the loss of Calais and the changes of trade in the Low 
Countries. The Letters of Marque (1585) are interesting as illustrative 
of the ** system in vogue in the sixteenth century, by which covert war 
was made on countries with which the State was ostensibly at peace.” 
They leave nothing to be desired in the matter of explicit statement. 
The extracts from the Minute Book of the Dedham Classis are intended 
to illustrate the beginning of the Presbyterian movement, and the 
Commission for Depopulation 1607) explains the nature of economic 
changes in Northamptonshire and other midland counties of England. 


Messrs. Ruddiman Johnston send us aspecimen of Large Photographs 
of British Trees (17 by 22 inches): price, mounted singly, Is. ; set of 
ten, 9s. net. One good feature is a branch or spray of the tree on a 
large scale in the corner of the picture. The specimen before us, a 
Lombardy poplar, which we recognize as one in Kew Gardens, does 
not do justice to the series. It is in full foliage, and foreshortened so 
that the configuration of the branches is not apparent. A Scotch pine 
(why ** Scots ” 2), to judge by the vignette, is far more effective. 


The Golden Staircase, a child's anthology, which we commended 
highly at the time of its appearance, is now published in nine parts, 
price 2d. cach (the ninth 3d.), by Messrs. Jack. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


OXFORD. 


Owing to the date of Easter, the Summer Term only opened this year 
at the very end of April, so that during the last half of March and 
practically the whole of April we were in vacation. 

The chief event of the last month was the Annual Conference of the 
National Union of Teachers, which was held 
during Easter week. A considerable number of 
the colleges, all the halls of the women stu- 
dents, and several other public institutions allowed their rooms to 
be used as lodgings, and were of material assistance towards the task of 
housing the 2,700 delegates. 

The actual proceedings of the Conference will no doubt be duly 
reported and commented on elsewhere ; but it may be here said that at 
all the principal ‘* functions” throughout the week the University was 
well represented by the Vice-Chancellor. He welcomed the Confer- 
ence at the opening meeting on Easter Monday, on behalf of the Uni- 
versity ; he entertained the chief officials of the Committee in his own 
college ; he presided at the crowded gathering in the Theatre, where 
he conferred the Honorary M.A. degree on the President of the N.U.T., 
the General Secretary (Mr. Yoxall, M.P.), and Dr. T. J. Macnamara, 
M. P. (Parliamentary Secretary to the Local Government Board); and 
at the banquet in Christ Church Hall he made an admirable speech in 
response to the toast of the University. 

The Gazelle of April 3 gives in full the quaint ceremony used at the 

EIRE admission of the Chancellor on March n The 
first step (after due announcement of the poll) 
VPE CaANCe N, is to held a formal Convocation; to confer the 
degree of D.C.L. by Diploma; to affix the University seal both to 
the Diploma and to the Instrumentum Electiunis ; and finally to publish 
in the traditional Latin (containing words like zo/orie and the adjective 
omnimodus) both the Diploma and the Instrumentum. Lord Curzon was 
already both Master of Arts and Honorary D.C.L. of the University ; 
but the Chancellor, of course, must hoid the highest degree—the actual, 
and not merely the honorary, Doctorate. 

The new Proctors were admitted as usual after the end of the Lent 
Term, as follows :—Senior Proctor—Rev. G. Richards, Oriel College 
(Fellow and Tutor); Junior Proctor—Rev. W. C. Allen (Fellow and 
Tutor of Exeter College). Pro-Proctors—C. L. Stainer (Oriel), W. D. 
Ross (Fellow and Tutor of Oriel’, B. W. Henderson (Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter), C. T. Atkinson (Fellow of Exeter). 

The following elections have been announced to University Prizes 
and Scholarships: -— Vinerian (Law) Scholar- 
ship—W. A. Barton, B.A. (Magdalen) ; proxime 
accessit H. W. Jagger, B.A. (Lincoln). Pass- 
more Edwards Scholarship—R. M. MacIver (Oriel), Denyer and 
Johnson Theological Scholarship—E. J. Bicknell, B.A. (Keble), 
second scholarship not awarded. Hall and Houghton Prizes—Senior 
Greek Testament Prize: E. J. Bicknell (Keble); Junior Greek 
Testament Prize—J. Jones (Jesus); proxime accessit R. H. Lightfoot 
(Worcester). Junior Septuagint Prize—W. A. Davies (non-Collegiate); 
proxime C. J. G. Saunders (John’s). The Trustees have awarded £10 
to R. H. Lightfoot for the excellence of his work. 

I have betore now noted the increasing tendency to make use, for 

the purposes of the special Diploma-studies, of 
Diploma Studies. the most distinguished members of the Profes- 
s soriate, who in the past have in some cases had 
very small classes, owing to their subjects not being to any great extent 
required for the Honour Schools. A striking instance of this may be 
found in the program of lectures and “informal instruction” pub- 
lished in the Gazette of April 3 by the Committee for Anthropology, 
which contains the following names as prepared to give such instruction 
for the Diploma in that subject :—the Professors of Anthropology, of 
Human Anatomy, of Physiology, of Comparative Anatomy, of Com- 
parative Philology, of Sanskrit, of Russian, of Celtic, and of Chinese ; 
the Readers in Mental Philosophy and in Geography; Mr. J. L. 
Myres, Mr. H. W. Blunt, Dr. Farnell, Mr. Carritt, Mr. Zimmern, and 
Mr. Bell; and last (but by no means least) the Keeper of the Ash- 
molean (Dr. A. J. Evans) and the Curator of the Pitt-Rivers Museum 
(Mr. II. Balfour). It is obvious what an advantage it is to the students 
to have such a large choice of instruction by eminent teachers, while to 
the latter it will be a new stimu us and interest to develop their own 
subject in its bearing upon a special study. 

LADY MARGARE? HALI, Oxrorp.—The following scholarships 
have been awarded :—to Ruth E. Peel, Bedford High School, the 
James Cropper Scholarship of £50 a year tor three years (Modern 
History) ; to Lucy D. Baynes, Manchester High School and University, 
a Jephson Scholarship of £45 (Classics); to Marion Holt, Clapham 
High School, a scholarship of £35 (Engiish Literature); to Daphne 
M. Werry, Church of England College, Edgbaston, one of £30 
(Modern History). The scholarships offered for March, 1908. are a 
Jephson Scholarship of £50 a year for three years; the Old Students’ 
Scholarship of £40 a year; and a scholarship off Z 30. 


N.U.T. Conference. 
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Sr. HuGu’s HALL, OxFrorp.—The following scholarships have 
been awarded :—the Ottley Scholarship of £40 a year for three years 
to Mary Tree, Worcester High School (Mathematics) ; a scholarship of 
435 to Barbara L. P. Lindsay, St. Anne's, Abbot’s Bromley (Modern 
History) ; the Old Students’ Scholarship of £30 to Alison C. Dobbs, 
Wimbledon High School, and 270 Boulevard Raspail, Paris (French); a 
scholarship of £25 to Rose M. Wildy, Highbury and Islington High 
School (English Literature). The scholarsuips offered for March, 
1908, are the Clara Evelyn Mordan Scholarship of £40a year for three 
years and a scholarship of £25. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The vacation has been singularly destitute of events, and the first 
few days of term have been as little marked by anything to chronicle. 
Dr. Cunningham, the Economist, has been made Archdeacon of Ely. 
The Vice-Chancellor is away in Pennsylvania, and, with Mr. W. T. 
Stead and other interesting Englishmen, he is the guest of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. It is generally felt that it must be an interesting experience. 

At the end of last term the Classical Board took a sudden and not 
very intelligible step. The Chancellor’s Classical Medals have for a 
good many years past been awarded on an examination of a pretty 
severe chracter in composition, translation, and essay-writing, held in 
January. Only men of the fourth year are as a rule candidates. It is 
now proposed to omit composition altogether, and to have an ex- 
amination of four translation papers, two question papers, and an 
English essay. Needless to say, this would totally alter the character 
of the competition and the value and reputation of the medals, which, 
it can hardly be suggested, would thereafter be given for ‘‘ proficiency 
in classical learning.” If composition, and especially verse composi- 
tion, is to be cut down, as most of us feel it properly should be, surely 
this is the place where it ought to be kept. The Tripos, for which all 
classical men prepare, spending much time to little profit in verse- 
making, is more obviously the sphere for some such change. It would 
there mean that annually some hundred men were set free from a 
useless drudgery to pursue real studies and interests. The medals 
are a voluntary affair, for which nohe compete but those for whom 
composition will inevitably be a matter of ease. However, the change 
is not yet carried. 

It may perhaps be of interest to your readers if I mention a curious 
anomaly that has just had a little more light let in upon it, though, of 
course, it was known before. The Norrisian Professor of Divinity (Mr. 
F. C. Burkitt) has within the last week or so been made a Doctor of 
Divinity of the University of Edinburgh, while, though he is a member 
of our own Theological Faculty, it is impossible for us to give him such 
a degree because he is a layman. In a fiy-sheet issued last term Dr. 
Foakes-Jackson (of Jesus) expressed the hope that eventually the only 
qualification here for degrees in Divinity will be distinction in the 
subject. It would be a gain to Cambridge undoubtedly, if not only the 
degrees, but the chairs, could be thrown open. Mr. Burkitt cannot be 
said to weaken the faculty because he is not a clergyman, and there are, 
or have recently been here, other scholars of note—of more than local 
fame—excluded by statute from positions for which they have every 
qualification of character, scholarship, and originality. 

Appointments. —Ven. Archdeacon Cunningham, J).D., Lecturer on 
Pastoral Theology, Lent Term, 1908; Wilfred Eade Agar, B.A., and 
Esmé Cecil Wingfield Stratford, B.A., Fellowships, King’s College ; 
I}. F. Stewart, B.D., Trinity, Fellowship and Deanship, St. John’s 
College : J. Barcroft, M.A., King’s, Senior Demonstrator in Physiology ; 
S. W. Cole, M.A., Trinity, Junior Demonstrator in Physiology ; V. J. 
Woolley, M.A. King’s, Additional Demonstrator in Vhysiology ; L. 
Cobbett, M.D., Trinity, Lecturer in Pathology. 

Prizes. —Powis Medal for Latin Hexameters—J. C. Wordsworth, 
Trinity; Proxime, W. W. Grundy, King’s; H. W. Ralph, King’s. 


GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


Entrance scholarships and exhibitions have been awarded on the 
results of the March examinations as follows, in order of merit :—The 
Clothworkers’ Scholarship of £62 for three years and an additional 
term to Miss E. E. Power (Oxford High School) for history ; a College 
Scholarship of £50 to Miss E. M. Steuart (North London Collegiate 
School) for classics; the Sir Francis Goldsmid Scholarship of £50 to 
Miss M. L. Harvey (St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews) for English 
and French; the Barbara Leigh Smith Bodichon Scholarship of £40 
to Miss E. M. Cull (Norwich H'gh School) and a College Scholar- 
ship of £40 to Miss A. B. D. Finney (private tuition), bracketed equal 
in mathematics; a Pfeiffer Scholarship of £30 to Miss E. Branson 
(Notting Hill High School) for natural sciences ; College Scholarships 
of £30 to Miss E. V. Odom (Queen Elizabeth School, Mansfield) for 
English and French, Miss P. B. Mudie Cooke (Notting Hil High 
School) for classics, Miss E. A. d’Auquier (St. Elphin’s School, Darley 
Dale) for classics ; College Exhibitions of £15 to Miss K. D. Hother- 
sall (Manchester High School) for classics, Miss A. Heath (King 
Edward High School, Birmingham) for history, Miss K. W. Angell 
(James Allen School, Dulwich) for natural sciences, Miss J. M. Earle 
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(Croydon High School) for mathematics, and Miss C. Morrison (Man- 
chester High School) for German and French, bracketed equal ; Miss 
E. M. Pugh (Clapham High School) for mathematics, and Miss E. 
Rowbotham (Blackheath High School) for classics, bracketed equal. 
The above scholarships and exhibitions are tenable for three years from 
October, 1907. i 


WALES. 


The annual meetings of the Association were held at Aberystwyth on 
Friday, April 19, Miss Collin, of Cardiff, in the 


dainty Bok oos chair. The Association was welcomed by Principal 
Association. Roberts, of the University College. In his address 


the Principal dealt with the great development of 
the intermediate schools, and said that it was on the accumulated 
wealth of experience gathered by Welsh teachers in their work that they 
had largely to rely in perfecting that great democratic system of liberal 
education which had come into being, and which was attempting a 
comprehensive task hardly to be paralleled elsewhere. Having re- 
ferred to the probability that the bulk of the pupil-teachers of Wales 
would be trained in the county schools, and to the high percentage of 
pupils from the elementary schools, the Principal drew the inference 
that there was in Wales a broad demand for a democratic education, 
which should be at the same time a liberal education—a secondary 
education in the true sense of the word, and that this was a conception 
arising from the distinctive character, aptitude, and aspiration of the 
people of Wales For those who shared in such an education they 
might surely assume that a curriculum based on five years’ attendance 
would rapidly become a recognized feature in Wales. If this took 
place, a similar expansion of University education would inevitably 
follow, and he trusted that the Association would give its strongest 
support to the joint request to the Chancellor of the Excheauer for that 
additional help which is so sorely needed to develop their University 
institutions in a manner worthy of the vastly expanded requirements of 
their national higher education. 

The Association unanimously approved of a resoluticn proposed by 
Mr. A. J. Perman, of Merthyr County School, to the effect that the 
Board of Education should be requested to refuse its sanction tu those 
provisions in the Glamorgan draft amended scheme whereby the power of 
appointment of assistants now vested in the head masters was considerably 
limited, and the power of dismissal taken away. The suggested altera- 
tion would inevitably weaken the general authority of the head master, 
and thus injure the discipline of the school. It was also pointed out 
that the great majority of the Welsh schemes conferred on the head 
masters these rights, and that no reasons of any kind had been brought 
forward for the changes suggested in this Glamorgan scheme. The 
relations between the head masters and the assistant masters have 
hitherto been of a very harmonious character throughout the whole 
Principality. 

It was also resolved, on the motion of Mr. W. Lewis, the Hon. 
Secretary of the Association, that it was desirable that any new 
secondary schools established in Wales should be administered under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act. The action of some Education 
Committees—notably those of Cardiff, Swansea, and the Rhondda. in 
establishing secondary schools outside the Welsh Act was strongly 
condemned, as it would ultimately tend to send the Principality back 
into the educational chaos from which it had only just emerged. The 
Association, of course, does not oppose the opening of more secondary 
schools in districts where a real necessity for them can be proved to 
exist, but itis clearly of opinion that all such schools should be main- 
tained, inspected, examined, &c., under the provisions of the Welsh 
Act ; otherwise there is a danger that overlapping of the most irritating 
and wasteful kind will be set up. The new Welsh Department will un- 
fortunately be compelled to formulate a definite policy with regard to 
this question almost immediately, as several Authorities in South Wales 
are already clamouring for the right to establish their municipal 
secondary schools. It is hoped that it will not allow itself to be forced 
to a final decision before it has had time to take in the situation asa 
whole. 

Another difficult matter was dealt with at the mectings, viz., the 
dual inspection of the intermediate schools by the Central Weish 
Board and the Board of Education, and, after discussion, it was referred 
to the Executive Committee for a report. This question lies at the 
root of the relationship between the Central Board and the Welsh De- 
partment which has just been created—and is, therefore, one of the 
greatest importance, particularly to the former body. Some changes 
have already been made in the Inspectorate of the Board of Educa- 
tion. Mr. D. E. Jones, who was formerly in charge of the technical 
work in the Birmingham district, will now undertake similar wora “1 
Wales, Mr. B. B. Skirrow will be the Inspector for the whole of 
Wales for secondary work, Mr. Dufton having been transferred to 
England. Captain T. B. Shaw, the divisional Inspector for Wales, 
will replace Mr. D. E. Jones in the Birmingham district. But it is 
clear that this inspectorial staff of the Department is quite inadequate 
to cope with the work of inspecting 96 intermediate schools, even- 
ing schools, pupil-teacher centres, &c. The co-operation of the Central 
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Welsh Board in some form appears, therefore, to be absolutely ne- 
cessary for efficiency ; though, owing to the inherent difficulty of ad- 
justing the relations between these bodies, it is probable that some 
time will elapse before a final arrangement is decided upon. It is 
understood that a conference with the President of the Board will be 
held shortly, and that this matter will be one of the topics discussed. 

Mr. F. P. Dodd, M.A., was elected President of the Association ; 
Mr. W. Lewis, B.A., was re-elected Hon. Secretary; and Mr. Trevor 
Owen, M.A., Hon. Treasurer. 

A special meeting of the ‘‘ Campaign Committee” of the Welsh 
revolt was held at Shrewsbury to discuss the 
financial position, and in particular the claim of 
Merionethshire for a share of the cash in hand for 
the maintenance of the emergency schools. The Central Committee at 
Cardiff had resolved that the payments of the maintenance charges of 
these schools should terminate on December 31, 1906, but three of the 


The 
Revolt Pund. 


schools have not, so far, received any recognition from the Board of 


Education, and are therefore dependent on voluntary subscriptions ; 
hence the present demand on the Central Fund. It was stated during 
the debate that three of these revolt schools have already been 
recognized by the Board, a fact which seems to supply some justiScation 
of the policy adopted by the county. The money actually paid into the 
Central Fund was £8,367, and of this £2,400 had been paid in support 
of Merionethshire ; another £500 voted, but not paid ; £358 to Mont- 
gomeryshire ; and £1,059 spent in administration. The balance in 
hand is £4,549. It was incidentally stated during the discussion that 
they might even yet have to fight the Liberal Government to secure 
what they sought by the revolt, as the grievances complained of had 
not yet been remedied. A truly pleasant prospect ! 


Representatives of the various governing bodies in Glamorgan met at 
Aberdare on April 15 to discuss the proposed new 
scheme. The Board of Education, it seems, had 
drafted this scheme without any consultation with 
the County Authority, and the Conference felt that no governing body 
would be justified in signing it without having a clearer understanding of 
its provisions. Among other objections, it was said that the financial 
part was inadequate, as the establishment of separate schools for boys 
and girls would cost far more than the present dual system. It was 
finally resolved to have a conference with the County Education 
Committee. ; 
The thirteenth annual collegiate meeting was held at Aberystwyth on 
Guild Friday, April 19. The reports proved that valuable 
of Graduates. and important research work in Welsh literature is 
being carried on. The second volume of Morgan 
Llwyd o Wynedd will be published shortly, and the Rev. Elvet Lewis 
had already begun his allotted task of editing the eighteenth-century 
translation of Thomas à Kempis’s ‘‘ Imitation ” Some progress has 
also been made with the *‘ Dictionary of the Welsh Language,” though 
Principal Reichel expressed the opinion that no real headway would be 
made until a salaried editor was appointed. The Anthropometrical 
section has been working in four districts in Cardiganshire, measuring 
the heads of no fewer than seven hundred people, and some in- 
teresting deductions from the results were made. There are eleven 
hundred members of the Guild at present. Prof. Ed. Edwards was 
appointed Warden; Mr. Edgar Jones, Barry, Treasurer; and Mr. 
J. G. Davies, of Neath, Clerk. 


The paragraph in these notes last month in reference to this bequest 
was written under a misapprehension. The College 


The Glamorgan 
Draft Scheme. 


Eyton. Will! and the University had raised a preliminary issue, 
Bequest. urging that a memorandum in which (and not in 


the will itself) the religious tests were imposed did 
not relate to the will, and ought not to have been admitted to probate 
with it. Itis this on which judgment has been given in the Probate 
Court against the University and the College; but the main issue has 
yet to be tried, and it is still hoped that the intention of the testator to 
benefit the University and the College will be carried into effect. The 
bequests have, therefore, not been lost. 


IRELAND. 


The future of Irish University education continues to be the absorbing 
topic of conversation in Irish educational circles. 

Bryce sohene The University Defence Committee have been 

” active in organizing opposition to Mr. Bryce’s 

proposals, and protests from other sources have not been want- 
ing. A large meeting of Trinity College graduates was held in London 
towards the end of March, presided over by Lord Rathmore, to protest 
against the Bryce scheme, and was addressed by Sir Robert Ball, Mr. 
Cecil Harmsworth, andothers. During the month of April a memorial 
on the subject, bearing the signatures of over eight hundred Ulster 
graduates of various Universities, was forwarded to the Chief Secretary. 
The memorialists declare that ‘‘it is impossible to unite in one Uni- 
versity two oe of intellectual life which are fundamentally 
opposed,” and that the scheme outlined by Mr. Bryce tends ‘‘ to place, 
sooner or later, not only Trinity College, but the whole system of 
higher education in Ireland, under the control of the Roman Catholic 
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riesthood.” The Chief Secretary has also received memorials protest- 
ing against the proposed changes in the constitution of Trinity College 
from the University of Wales, the Professors and Lecturers of the four 
Scottish Universities, and the Lecturers of the Edinburgh School of 
Medicine. At one of the meetings of the Synod of the Church of 
Ireland, which has recently been held in Dublin, the Primate, Dr. 
Alexander, spoke at length on the question as one of vital concern to 
Irish Churchmen, involving the future existence of the Divinity 
School. 

Among the most interesting communications which have appeared: 
in the press during the past month is a letter from Prof. Holland, of 
Oxford, setting forth the views that the Royal University should be 
retained as a nursing mother of the principal colleges; that Trinity 
College should be left untouched ; and that a new college, frankly 
Roman Catholic in constitution, and coupled with, but clearly dis- 
tinguished from, a new Catholic University, should be founded to 
satisfy the claims of the rest of the population. 

On the other hand, the Roman Catholic verdict, as voiced through 
various representative associations, has been, on the whole, favourable 
to the Bryce scheme. A declaration stating that the scheme, provided 
it secured “full equality with Trinity College and also autonomy to the 
new college to be incorporated under Dublin University, would be a 
settlement of the University question acceptable to the Irish people 
was drawn up by the Catholic Graduates’ Association and circulated 
for signature amongst Catholic laymen, and appeared in the press on ' 
the 6th of the month, with over a thousand signatures, including many 
influential ones. 

On the same date a rumour appeared in the papers to the effect that 
the Government had decided for the present to drop the University: 
Bill. This intention was, however. denied explicitly by Mr. Birrell in 
his reply to the deputation from Galway College two days later ; and 
he has subsequently repeated the denial in the House of Commons. 

The Standing Committee of the Roman Catholic Archbishcps and! 
Bishops met on the 16th and had the scheme under consideration ; and 
a declaration was drawn up by them expressing satisfaction at the 
prospect of a speedy settlement of the University question and con- 
fidence in the good intentions of the Government, and also urging on 
the Government the necessity for immediate action. The declaration. 
reiterated the views expressed in the Memorandum sent in by the 
Bishops in July, 1906, to the Royal Commission on Trinity College, in 
which they declared their willingness to accept any of the following 
three plans :—a new University ; a new college in the reconstituted 
Royal University; or a new college under the University of Dublin. 
With reference to the present scheme, the declaration expressed ap- 
proval in general and guarded terms, reserving a more definite opinion 
until it should be laid before the public in greater detail. 

It is, indeed, obvious that very much will depend on the details of 
the scheme, and that the vague outlines adumbrated by Mr. Bryce 
scarcely offer sufficient basis for criticism. Hence the very different 
views taken by the supporters and opponents of the measure as to its 

robable results. The Ulster Graduates’ memorial no doubt expresses 
In an extreme form the anticipations felt by the majority of Protestants : 
that the new college will be medizxval in constitution and sentiment, 
hostile to modern scientific and philosophic progress, and wholly under: 
the control of the priesthood. On the other hand, several Roman 
Catholic writers who have dealt with the subject lately in the daily and’ 
weekly press repudiate the idea that Roman Catholics desire a medixvab 
University (the charge of medizvalism is indeed frequently brought 
forward against Trinity College itself), or that they are willing to 
submit to the clerical control which Protestants seem to regard as 
inevitable. It will be remembered that Mr. Bryce declared that the 
new college was to be free from religious tests, undenominational in the 
sense in which Trinity College is at present undenominational, and 
that the independence of its professors would be duly safeguarded. 
Whether these ideals are compatible with the Roman Catholic atmo- 
sphere desired for the institution remains to be seen; but, so far, no- 
Roman Catholic, layman or cleric, has uttered any objection to them. 

Another feature of the Bryce scheme about which it is easier to form 
an opinion beforehand is the inclusion of the Queen’s Colleges in the 
Federal University. If a new college were founded in Dublin, it would 
presumably be on the same footing as Trinity College, with a generah 
similarity of constitution and academic routine. But the Queen’s 
Colleges have been in existence for half a century, and have their own. 
constitution and traditions, differing in many respects from those of 
Trinity College. They represent a more democratic, non-residential 
type of University education, such as is needed in a poor country like 
Ireland, where not many people in the provinces can afford to send 
their sons to Dublin for a University career. As constituent colleges 
of the guondam Queen’s University they did valuable work, in spite of 
the boycott of the Catholic hierarchy, and turned out some distin- 
guished graduates, many among them Catholics, like Sir Anthony Mac- 
Donnell ; and when the Queen’s University was dissolved to make way 
for the present Royal University the measure created much dissatis- 
faction among the Queen’s graduates. It is not quite easy to see what 
would be gained by incorporating them under the proposed National 
University—which, in that event, could scarcely continue to, bear the 
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name of Dublin University. Of the various plans which have been 
proposed it seems as if the reconstitution of the Royal University on the 
lines of the old Queen’s—with perhaps the addition of a new college, 
thereby leaving Trinity College intact—would be the policy of least 
resistance. 

Mr. Bryce’s proposal to exclude Queen’s College, Gaiway, from 
the new scheme has provoked vigorous opposition from that quarter. 
On April 8 two deputations, one representing the staffof the college, the 
other—which included the Roman Catholic Bishop of Clonfert and Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn, M.P. for Galway—representing the province of Con- 
naught, waited simultaneously on Mr. Birrell at Dubtin Castle to 
protest against the exclusion. In the course of the interview the 
speakers pointed out the valuable work done in the past by Galway 
College, and the necessity of having a centre of higher education in 
Connaught, where thereisa great deal of native intelligence lying dorm- 
ant through lack of training, and where the poverty of the population 
renders it necessary that the means of education should be near at 
hand. The comparative failure of Galway College in recent years was 
attributed by Mr. Anderson, the President, to the foundation of the 
Royal University, which rendered attendance at University lectures no 
longer an indispensable preliminary to obtaining a degree;. and, 
secondly, to the state of secondary education in the West of Ireland. 
If the college were to be included in the new scheme and be so 
constituted as to secure the confidence of the people at large, there was 
every reason to suppose that it would enter on a career of usefulness 
and prosperity. It was further pointed out that Galway, situated in the 
heart of Irish-speaking Ireland, had special facilities for becoming a 
centre of Celtic studies. Mr. Birrell’s reply was sympathetic, and ex- 
pressed his personal agreement with the views set forth by the 
deputations. 

After the conflict of opinions which has been evoked by the Univers- 

ity question, it must be a change —if not an 
BA cae i altogether welcome one—to the Chief Secre- 
tary when he is called upon to deal with Irish 
primary education. Here, at any rate, all creeds and parties in 
Ireland are just now presenting an united front. The subject of Irish 
primary education came up in the House of Commons on the 
25th of last month, in the discussion on the Civil Services estimates 
and the grievances under which it labours—the disparity between 
the contributions from Imperial sources to Irish education and those 
made to England and Scotland, the state of the school-buildings, 
the inadequate payment of teachers, the withdrawal of the grant for 
Irish, were set forth by Mr. O'Connor, Mr. Sloan, and other Irish 
members. In reply, Mr. Birrell made a detailed and impertant state- 
ment, in which he admitted the validity of the Irish grievances. One 
cause of the disparity between the treatment of Scotland and Ireland 
lay in the fact that, while the populations of the two countries were 
nearly equal, Scotland had less than half the number of schools (3,244 
against 8,559); as a consequence, the Scottish schools had a much 
larger averaze attendance, and, therefore, greater ethciency. Mr. 
Birrell, however, admitted that in an agricultural and sparsely populated 
country like Ireland education could be carried on only through a 
multiplicity of small schools. He spoke further of the highly centralized 
system by which all control of primary education in Ireland emanated 
from the National Board—a system which had been forced upon the 
country, and was not of its own seeking. There was, moreover, in 
Ireland no Local Authority to contribute towards the expenses of edu- 
cation ; but local contribution implied popular control of the schools, 
and without the latter it would be impossible to enfurce the former. 
The upshot of Mr. Birrcll’s speech was that the final solution of the 
money grievance lay with the Treasury, and that he was unable to move 
the Treasury to greater liberality. However, he announced that the 
sum of £40,000 a year would be placed at Ireland's disposal for the 
period of three years, to be applied to the renovation of school premises. 
With this amount we must for the present be content. 

With regard to the point of local contribution raised by Mr. Birrell, 
it was pointed out by Mr. lealy (and admitted by Mr. Birrell) that 
a great deal of the work of primary education was being done grat- 
uitously by the Christian Brothers, without any charge to the Govern- 
ment. It may also be added that Irish primary education receives a 
grant of £3.000 yearly from the primary charge on Irish land—the 
tithe rent charge — through the medium of the Church Property 
Fund, which also contributes £32,500 to intermediate education, and 
£20,000 to the Royal University. These sums, raised out of Irish 
land, are a local tax just as much asa grant out of the rates would be. 

The Irish National Teachers’ Organization held its annual congress 
in Dublin during the first week in April, under the presidency of Mr. 
D. C. Maher, B.A., and the grievances of primary teachers occupied 
much of its time. Chief amongst these are the low salaries paid to 
Irish teachers (a male teacher starts with a salary of £56, with little 
prospect, in the majority of cases, of ever rising to anything beyond 
477); the unsatisfactory conditions of tenure, teachers being wholly at 
the mercy of inspectors and managers ; and the stringent rules to which 
they are subjected, whereby they are prohibited from attending political 
meetings or from taking part in Parliamentary or municipal elections 
except by voting ; and are obliged to furnish a certificate of character 
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each quarter before drawing their salaries. One consequence of the 
status of Irish national teachers is that the best candidates for the 
calling, on finishing their education in the Irish training colleges, try 
to get work in English or Scottish schools; and thus the training 
colleges, representing an expenditure of Irish money. are being largely 
used at present to provide teachers for other countries. 

During the session of the Congress Mr. Birrell paid it a visit and 
made a lengthy speech, to some extent a reiteration of the statements 
made in the House of Commons, in which he expressed much 
sympathy with the teachers, and acknowledged the justice of their 
claims. The state of Irish primary education also occupied the 
attention of the Irish Church Synod and drew forth a resolution con- 
demning the unequal treatment bestowed on Irish and on Scottish 
education by the Treasury. 

The question of local control of primary education, which Mr. Birrell 
suggested might be found to lie at the bottom of Irish educational pro- 
blems, is one which has engaged a good deal of attention recently. At 
present the system of primary education in Ireland is denominational, 
and is under the control of two apencies—the National Board, the 
members of which are nominated by the Lord Lieutenant, are not, as 
a rule, selected on account of any special fitness to deal with educa- 
tional matters, and are responsible to no one but themselves. The 
other controlling factor consists of the school managers, the majority 
of whom are clergymen of one denomination or another. The 
manager has not only control of the religious instruction given in his 
school, but a good deal of indirect control over the secular as well— 
he appoints and dismisses the teacher, the payment of whose salary 
each quarter is dependent on a certificate of character signed by the 
manager ; and managers are invited to send to the Board reports of 
the conduct and efficiency of teachers. It is evident that a system 
which invests one man with such arbitrary powers is liable to abuse. 

The question of school management forms the subject of an in'erest- 
ing article by the Kev. J. O. Hannay in this mounth’s issue of the 
National Democrat, an Irish monthly of progressive character which 
has lately sprung into existence. Mr. Hannay is well known in this 
country as the author of some clever novels dealing with contemporary 
Irish life, and reconciles in his person qualifications hitherto deemed 
by many people quite incompatible, being a Protestant rector and 
withal an ardent Gaelic Leaguer, and a Nationalist in politics. Mr. 
Hannay postulates for any scheme of Irish national education the 
following three features :—the right of religious (7.e., denominational) 
instruction for the children; the right of the teachers to independence ; 
and the right of the people of Ireland to a controlling voice in the 
education of their children. He suggests a scheme fur placing the 
schools under the local control of County Committees, whose members 
snould be elected partly by the County Councils, partly by the school 
managers, and partly by the teachers. The appointment and dismissal 
of teachers would rest with these Committees, and the functions of 
managers would be restricted mainly to the control of the religious 
instruction given in their respective schools. 


SCHOOLS. 


Acron County SCHOOL.—-Sergeant Lamport, late Royal Marines, 
has joined as permanent gymnastic and swimming instructor. The 
Swedish system ot gymnastics is being introduced, and a Swedish beam 
has been erected in the gymnasium. In the coming summer term, the 
fourth term of the school’s existence, there will be over two hundred 
boys. The gymnastic display given in March at the Ealing Gymnasium 
was most successful, and resulted in a profit, which was handed over to 
the Games Fund. The levelling of the school ground has been com- 
pleted, and a second cricket square prepared at the Friars’ field. 

BRISTOL, COLSTON'’s GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—The large new extension 
of the school buildings is now nearly completed, and will be formally 
opened early next month. The new wing contains, im addition to 
numerous class-rooms and cloak-rooms, a library and a large art room. 
Miss E. S. Anstruther, who held the post of art mistress for three and 
a half years, has been appointed Lecturer in Art at the Goldsmiths’ 
Training College, University of London. 

CAMBERWELL, MARY DATCHELOR GIRIS ScuooL.—This school 
has again done remarkably well in the sight-singing examinations of the 
Staff Sight-Singing College. Girls entered in three grades. The 
highest was Grade II., on passing which a girl obtains a junior teach- 
ing certificate; for this elcven entered—five gained honours, four 
passed. For Grade II., the Intermediate Grade, nine entered, and all 
passed with honours. For Grade I., the Junior Grade, twenty-three 
entered ; there was no failure, and thirteen passed with honours, one 
child obtaining the maximum mark. No fewer than nine others in this 
grade gained more than 90 per cent., while in Grade II. six out of the 
nine candidates gained from 93 to 97 per cent. To sum up, out of 
forty-three candidates forty-one passed, and twenty-seven of these 
passed in honours. Similar success has attended the candidates enter- 
ing for the examinations of the Associated Board of the Royal 
Academy and Royal College of Music in piano and in solo singing. 
Eighteen girls took the Local School Examinations of this Board in 

(Continued on fage 33°.) 
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ON THE TRAINING OF THE 


“Colour is one of the great joys of life,” and joy 
and happigess are powers for good in the world, just 
as misery and sorrow are the handmaidens of evil. 
The happy child is the good child, and everything 
that increases the capacity for happiness tends to 
develop goodness. 

The aim of Education in its highest sense should 
be the proper cultivation of the feelings, and it isa 
sound educational principle that the instinctive 
desires ^r “hungers” of the sou! must be catered for 
‘as they arise if the mental powers of children are to 
attain their highest and fullest development. 

Early childhood is pre-eminently the period when 
the senses are keenly alive to impressions of all kinds, 
and it is these impressions which form the ground- 
work of subsequent mental life. Esthetic dullness 
or indifference is at the root of much of the mental as 
well as the moral insensibility of the uneducated, and, 
unless the esthetic side of child-nature receives 
attention, we cannot expect a high development of 
character in the adult; for character is dependent on 
the will, and the will is developed by a proper cult- 
ivation of the feclings. Edward Thring, one of the 
greatest of our modern educators, says :—“ Power 
springs from love; cherish the impressible and 
keen capacity of feeling —it is the beginning of 
- power.” 

In the education of little children it is necessary to 
begin with things which arrest their attention ; and, 
Colour being one of the greatest attractions to a 
young child, training, by means of coloured materials, 
should begin at an early age. Froebel recognized 
this when he chose the six coloured balls as his first 
educational toy. “ Young children, like primitive 
people, begin by loving the stimulating colours, and, 
like to have them in large masses. They take their 
colour as they take their food, at first rather greedily. 
The colour in tne Infant School, therefore, should be 
bold and bright, and not too finely graduated. 
Only when the colour hunger is satisfied does it 
become discriminative.” 

The natural curiosity of children is the starting 
point for the Teacher. They are hungry for things 
to see, touch, handle, examine, &c.; hence, for train- 
ing and developing the observing powers, Colour 
affords the greatest possibilities when used system- 
atically, It is, however, very important that a correct 
standard should be taken as a basis, so that a child 
may proceed steadily and not have anything to un- 
learn aftcrwards—a most demoralizing process for 
both teacher and pupil. 

The nced for definite and systematic instruction, 
especially in Schools, for young children, respecting 
the uses and effects of colour, and the laws of colour- 
harmony, has long been felt, and teachers have for 
many years been dissatisfied with a large number of 
the aids provided for their work. Some of the aids, 
whilst having a certain educational valuc, are crude 
in colour and far from artistic in design; others are 
unsatisfactory because they are not perfectly adapted 
for the purposes for which they are prepared; a few 
are on entirely wrong lines, and numbers more are so 
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COLOUR-SENSE IN CHILDREN. 


imperfect that intelligent teaching with them is an 
utter impossibility. 

To remedy some of these defects, and to ensure 
correct and satisfactory teaching of colours and 
colour-harmony, a New Scheme of Colour Teaching* 
has been devised. The scheme is the result of many 
years’ careful study and experiment in the endeavour 
to get satisfactory colours in connexion with school 
aids, and in the perfect adaptation of these aids to 
intelligent teaching. 

The basis of colour instruction in this new Scheme 
is the six colours of the spectrum—vred, orangv, 
yellow, green, blue, violet. Indigo, which is usually 
included as one of the colours of the spectrum, is 
omitted, since many scientists now consider it a tint 
intermediate between blue and violet, and quite un- 
necessary, at least, in the earlier stages, for training 
the colour-sense. The Six Spectrum Colours, of as 
pure a quality as possible, are used as “ Standards,” 
and, in addition, a darker shade and four graduated 
lighter ¢zzts of each colour are introduced in various 
parts of the Scheme. 

The employment of Six Standard Colours only 
provides a proper foundation upon which to build 
further teaching, and ensures that the training of the 
colour-sense, and the knowledge of the uses and effects 
of colour, and the laws of colour-harmony shall be 
correct. 

To certain types of mind the Spectrum Colours 
may appear somewhat crude; but it should be 
remembercd that little children require bright colours 
as standards for comparison; for their powers of 
observation are as yet untrained, and therefore 
contrasts require to be strongly marked in order to 
be perceived by them. 

The first steps in Colour Instruction must consist 
in training and developing the perceptive faculties of 
children by the use of surtable coloured materials. 
By means of these the powers of observation are to 
be exercised, and definite and accurate knowledge 
acquired, accompanied by a correct colour-nomen- 
clature to serve as a basis for future work. 

There should also be a gradual progression in com- 
plexity of the material used for expression in colour, 
as the children’s powers of manipulation and ideas of 
form and colour develop; for, by having to express 
their ideas through new channels, their knowledge is 
rendered clearer and more definite, and their pcr- 
ceptive powers keener. 

Since children in crowded cities have to be taught 
indoors, they must be surrounded by objects beautiful 
in themselves, beautiful in form, in colour, and in 
design ; for,as Ruskin says, “ The mind that seeks 
the beautiful is on its way to become a beautiful 
mind.” 


* Those who are interested in Colour Teaching should write to Messrs. 
E. J. ARNOLD & Son, Ltd., Leeds, for a Circular (post free), which 
fully describes The ‘* A. L.” Colour Scheme, and also gives particulars 
of the book, Educational! Handwork and Systematic Colour Instruction, 
a Practical Guide for Teachers. In this book are complete Courses of 
Lessons for young children in connexion with Colour-teaching, and the 
use of the various specially prepared Aids for carrying out this work 
successfully. This Handbook is illustrated both in-black and in colours. 
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three different grades ; all but one passed, and three gained the mark of | tout couronné de mâchicoulis éventrés, tout empanaché d’arbres et tout 
distinction. tapissé de lierres dont la masse ample et nourrie, découpée sur la pierre 
OAKHAM SCHOOL.—The following boys have been elected to | grise en déchirures et en fusées, frissonne au vent dans toute sa longueur 
scholarships :—G. O. V. Williams, £40 (Mr. Rudd’s, Stoneygate); | et semble un immense voile vert que le géant couché remue, en rêvant, 
W. J. H. Ellwood, £25 (Mr. Tabor’s, Cheam); B. Moseley, £25 | sur ses épaules. TIes herbes sont hautes et sombres, les plantes sont 
(Oakham School) ; J. L. Andrews, hon. (Oakham School). fortes et ardues ; le tronc des lierres, noueux, rugueux,@tordu, soulève 
TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—In addition to the scholarships announced in | les. murs comme avec des leviers, ou les retient dans le réseau de ses 
February, the following have been recently gained :—J. C. Barley, | branchages. Un arbre, a un endroit, a percé l'épaisseur de la muraille 
open classical exhibition, St. John’s College, Oxford ; T. Tanqueray, | et, sorti horizontalement, suspendu en l'air, a poussé au dehors l’irradia- 
open classical exhibition, Magdalen College, Cambridge. Mr. Carus | tion de ses rameaux. Les fossés, dont la pente s'adoucit par la terre 
Wilson gave an interesting lecture on ‘‘ Seismology ” early in March. qui s'émiette des bords et par les pierres qui tombent des créneaux, ont 
WINCHESTER COLLEG#.—The Richardson Prize has been awarded | une courbe large et profonde, comme la haine et l'orgueil ; et la porte 
to G. Day ; the Duncan Prizes to G. A. Hennan and G. F. Drew; the | d’entrée, avec sa vigoureuse ogive un peu cintrée et ses deux haies 
English Literature Prize has been awarded to D. Davies; the Latin | servant à relever le pont-levis, a lair d’un grand casque qui regarde 
Prose and English Essay go to A. J. Toynbee; the English Historical | par les trous de sa visière. 
Essay to Hon. R. Palmer: also the Greek Prose. 


By ‘‘ILEx.” 

On a little hill, at the foot of which two rivers meet, in a fresh 
| landscape, enlivened by the bright colours of the tiled roofs, perena 
| downwards after the Italian fashion and grouped as in one of Hubert’s 

PRIZE COMPETITIONS, sketches, near a long waterfall that maA mill quite hidden amongst 

the foliage, the castle of Clisson shows its notched summit above the 

The winner of the Translation Prize for March is Miss | tall trees. All around is sweet and peaceful. The little homesteads 
Julia Strong, 14 Stanford Road, Kensington, W. seem to laugh beneath a summer sky; the waters murmur, flakes of 


; ; Saar 6 „ | Moss float on the stream where soft tufts of verdure dip. On one side 
The Translation Prize for April is awarded to Ilex. the horizon stretches out in a vanishing perspective of meadow land ; on 


Proxime accesserunt `“ Cliveden,” “ Geraint.” | the other it rises again suddenly, shut in by a wooded valley, from 
=S | which a green wave breaks and runs down to the depths below. 
Sur un coteau au pied duquel se joignent deux rivières, dans un frais When the bridge is crossed and you stand at the foot of a steep path 


paysage égayé par les claires couleurs des toits en tuile abaissés à | leading up to the castle, you see rising before you, with a bold, 
l'italienne et groupés là ainsi que dans les croquis d’ Hubert, près d'une | aggressive air, seeming almost alive in its formidable hardihood, as it 
longue cascade qui fait tourner un moulin, tout caché dans le feuillage, | leans over the moat, a great stone rampart, crowned with over-hanging 
le château de Clisson montre sa tête ébrêchée par-dessus les grands | battlements with openings between ; the whole adorned with trees and 
arbres. A lentour, cest calme et doux. Les maisonnettes rient | tapestried with ivies, whose full, rich mass cut out on the grey stone in 
comme sous un ciel chaud ; les eaux font leur bruit, la mousse floconne | torn shreds and fine-spun fibres, trembles, through its whole length, in 
sur un courant où se trempent de molles touffes de verdure. L’horizon | the breeze and seems like a great green veil that the sleeping giant 
s'allonge, d'un côté, dans une perspective fuyante de prairies, et, de | shakes on his shoulders as he dreams. The grasses are tall and dark, 
lautre, remonte tout à coup, enclos par un vallon boisé dont un flot | the plants are strong and energetic in their growth; the trunk of the 
vert s'écrase et descend jusqu’en bas. ivy, knotted, wrinkled, and twisted, raises the walls as though with a 

Quand on a passé le pont et qu’on se trouve au pied du sentier raide | lever or holds them firm in the network of its branches. In one place 
qui mène au château, on voit, debout, hardi et dur sur le fossé où il | a tree has pierced the thickness of the wall and, emerging horizontally, 
s'appuie dans un aspect vivace et formidable, un grand pan de muraille | (Continued on page 340.) 
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The most efficient method of teaching Geography yet discovered. 


SKETCH MAP GEOGRAPHY. 


(No. 1.: ENGLAND AND WALES.) 
By G. CARTER, M.A., F.R.G.S. Large crown 4to, stiff paper boards. Price 8d. 


Every page of the matter is faced by the full-sized Map to which it refers, and the same 
plan is followed throughout the whole baok. The text is absolutely full; no essential fact is omitted, only 
unimportant details are ignored. Every place mentioned in the text is shown clearly upon the map, and the 
latter is so drawn as to be readily reproduced from Memory. 


A New Idea in Drawing Copies, combining the Artistic with the Practical. 


NATURE STUDY DRAWING COPIES. 


By ETHEL M. BARLOW. 12 Studies on Card, 10 by 8 ins. Price 18. per set. 


The size of the Map is 
8% by 6% ins. 


This is a reduced facsimile. 


The copies are taken from characteristic specimens of the chief Natural Orders. They are an exact reproduction of the Natural Form, 
with Botanical description, pointing out any peculiarity of the specimen selected. 
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MACMILLAN’S 


SETS OF 


MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
THE BEGINNER’S SET. Price lis. 6d. net. 


Bow Compass; Dividers ; Two Set Set Squares (45° and 60° respectively), 4 inches and 5 inches long, edges of which show 
inches and tenths and millimetres ; Nickel Protractor ; double bevelled 6-inch Rule showing inches and tenths and millimetres ; 
a lead pencil, with strip of sand-paper for sharpening pencils affixed to the case. 

(A) In Metal Pocket Case with Nickel-plated Set Squares. 
(B) In Cardboard Case with Bevelled Pearwood Set Squares. 


THE JUNIOR SET. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Large triangular pattern Pencil Compass with improved V-shaped pencil socket ; triangular pattern Spring Dividers with fine 
adjustment ; Two Set Squares (45° and 60° respectively), 4 inches and 5 inches long, two edges of which show (a) inches and 
tenths and (b) millimetres; 6-inch Rectangular Boxwood Protractor with degrees and metric scales on the front and inches with 
eighths and tenths on the back ; Drawing Pencil, with strip of sand-paper for sharpening pencils affixed to the case. 

(A) In Metal Pocket Case with Nickel-plated Set Squares. 
(B) In Cardboard Case with Bevelled Pearwood Set Squares. 


THE SENIOR SET. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


5-inch strong screw and cheeked jointed Pencil Compass; 5-inch strong improved Hair Spring Dividers with fine adjustment ; 
Two Set Squares (45° and 60° respectively), 4 inches and 5 inches long, two edges of which show (a) inches and tenths and 
(b) millimetres ; 6-inch Rectangular Boxwood Protractor, as in Junior Set, with the addition of diagonal scales; Drawing Pen; 
Drawing Pencil, with strip of sand-paper for sharpening pencils affixed to the case. 
(A) In Metal Pocket Case with Nickel-plated Set Squares. 
(B) In Cardboard Case with Bevelled Pearwood Set Squares. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE NEW PHYSICS & CHEMISTRY. [TO scHOOLMASTERS. 


A Series of Popular Essays on Physical and Chemical 


Subjects. : | Messrs. TOYE & CO., 57 Theobalds Road, 

London, W.C., having been established over half-a- 

By W. A. SHENSTONE, F.R.S., | century, are enabled to manufacture and supply 

Senior Science Master in Clifton College, Author of ‘‘ The Life and Work | MEDALS of the best workmanship at the lowest 
of Justus von Liebig,” &c. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


possible prices. 

Dr. ANDREW WILSON, in The Illustrated London News, | 
says :—‘‘ This volume gives to me, as it must impart to others, just HAT BANDS, CAPS, and POCKETS 
the knowledge of recent advances in chemistry and physics which EMBROIDERED by efficient Staff. 
should be in the possession of every person with any pretensions to i 
eulture at all.” Catalogues, Estimates, and Designs free. 

Mr. GARRETT FISHER, reviewing the work in The Tribune under . 20? 
the heading ‘‘New Theories of Matter,” says:- ‘‘ Mr. Shenstone Telephone: CENTRAL, 3820. 
has given an excellent popular account of these researches, which 
may be classed among the best recent examples of popularizing - 
work. ... His book combines the interest of the fairy-tale with the 
authority of the text-book.” 
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suspended in the air, has pushed onwards the spreading circle of its 
branches. The moats, whose sloping sides are less rigidly marked by 
reason of the earth which crumbles from the banks and the stones 
which fall from the battlements, have a great deep curve, emblem of 
hatred and pride. The entrance door, with its vigorous, pointed arch, 
slightly curved, and its two bays for raising the drawbridge, has the 
tae ee of a great helmeted warrior, looking through the holes of 
is visor. 


We classify the 183 versions received as follows :— 

First Class.—Silver Star, Wild Ivy, Faidherbe, Prenée, Map, 
Rhodon, 100,000, Clivedon, Hyacinth, Geraint, Ilex, H.P.B., Menevia, 
Pansy, Norman Courtier, W.G.M., Veramor, Mumpheah. 

Second Class.—Léglise, Hedera nostra, Cosy, Trafalgar, Outis, 
Poppletop, Epesian, Cariad, M.C.E.F.S., Hilly, Altnacoille, Gleam- 
ingwood, Booboo, Fusée, H.A. Bowden, Tête blanche, Aiglon, I.N.N., 
Great Western, Fortes et Fideles, Prig, Pompeia, Cyrano, Excelsior, 
Westward Ho, Sebenze, Sirach, Mow, Northsider, Greenfinch, Ivanhoe, 
Rahex, Ignotus, Nil desperandum, W.H.5.B.F., Baloo, Elsie, Maeve, 
Wakefieldia, Reigate, P.O.M., K.M.C., Bob, Alterym, Weymouth, 
Labore et constantia, Neb, Pythias, Pat, Helmside, M.G.C., Parergon, 
Bladud, True Blue, Blind Hope, Gothicus, K.A.Y., Toto, Venus, 
Minos, H.J.M.B., Crystal, Artavia, Albion, F.T., Bunnie, Tony, 
Hoffnung. 

Third Class.—Sibella, V.F., L.E.R., Thal, M.M.W.H., A Jersey- 
man, One and All, Grath, Apri caput, Yam, Joseph, Kink Fin, 
Sparrow, D.B., K.C.B., Radium, Idem, Diana, Viaamsche Meisje, 
Marco, Ego, M.B., Elpis, L.H., Memo, Marie, Sevled, Joseph 
Andrews, Mende, Sempur Eadem, Véronique, B.M. D., Benoni, Skeate, 
Ragged Robin, N.L., Freya, Wilts. 

Fourth Class.—C.S., Rachel, R.D.T., Calcaria, A.B.C., Noniaj, 
Mamulruim, Willett, Ecce, M.E.P., La Tulipe, Luke Sharp, O.L. L., 
M.F.G., Ullet, Weston, P.C. R., Pofta buna, Redcap, Parasite, Bovary, 
U.S., Snowflake, R.A.S., Tis, L.O.T., Alban, Eda, Polly, L.A.P., 
Francaise, Devon, Burns, M.A.R., Spick, Coke, L.N.A., Dos. 

Fifth Class.—Nuncomar, Alma, Bar, Sixteen, Herga, Holmes, 
Cantor, Schoolgirl, Firth, O.W.L., Téte noire, Salome, U.R., N.U.T., 
Sylvain, Noto, Friday, Stylo, M.O.L., Mint, Fowler. 

The extract from Flaubert bristled with difficulties, and even of the 
few who surmounted them with more or less success none can be 
pronounced to have attained the higher stage and produced a piece of 
rhythmical English prose bearing no trace of its French extraction. 
The majority failed to visualize the landscape ; hence such nom sens 
as ‘‘a milldam that turns a mill,” ‘‘a disappearing perspective,” ‘*a castle 
that rests on a moat,” and such unpoetic turns as ‘‘ sodden water weeds,” 
“a giant who stirs his coverlid,” ‘‘a vivacious and formidable aspect.” 
To take the points one by one. Coteau is ‘‘ hillside’ or ** slope,” not 
“hillock.” Dans un frais paysage: not ‘‘in a fresh (cool) landscape,” 
but ‘‘set in a smiling landscape.” <Adbatssés à l'italienne: ‘ low- 
pitched as in Italy.” Une longue cascade is not a “‘ high” or a ‘ slow [!] 
waterfall.” but a ‘‘mill race” or “leat.” Les maisonnettes, &c.: 
‘ The cottages [not villas] are gay as those beneath a southern clime ; 
there is a sound of waters in the air ; foam bells float on the surface of 
the current, and beneath is a tangle of waving water weeds.” Comme 
was often neglected. Does mousse here mean ‘‘ moss” or ‘* foam”? 
Is the picture that of the trailing moss which falls, as it were, in flakes on 
the stream, or of the bubbles which fleck the surface like tlocks of wool or 
flakes of snow? The French admits of either interpretation, but, if the 
former had been intended, we should have had almost certainly /es mousses. 
L’horieon: “In one direction there is a long vista of meadow land 
stretching far away to the horizon; on the other side, a sudden 
rise in the ground, and on the sky-line a wooded dingle, from which a 
wave of greenery breaks and descends to the plain below.” It is 
hardly correct to say, as the French has it, that the horizon suddenly 
rises ; at any rate, the phrase is too bold in English. ‘‘ A wave of 
green” or ‘‘a green wave ” fails to convey the image ; the forest ina 
gorge of the hills which bound the view is compared to a billow which 
breaks over the ridge and descends to the valley in a stream of trees. 
Dans un aspect vivace et formidable: ** A formidable and indestructible 
looking object” is a correct, but uninspired, version; ‘‘like some 
grim warder of all time” better conveys the sentiment. Pan de 
muratlle: “face,” not “fragment.” Avenires: ‘hollowed out,” 
not ‘‘dilapidated.”” There is no substitute for the technical word 
‘*machicolation.”” Dont la masse, &c. : *‘ The rich, luxurious growth, 
stretching forth in torn shreds and sprays, stands out against the grey 
stone.”  <Ardues, as applied to plants, is a piece of marivaudage ; 
“hardy” is quite inadequate; ‘‘the undergrowth is lank and wiry.” 
Une courbe, &c.: A literal rendering sounds flat or stilted; ‘emblem 
of hate and pride” is a neat turn that several hit on; or we might 
turn * the fosses bulge and gape, vast as pride and deep as hate.” 
Ogive un peu cintrée: ** ogee (or pointed arch) slightly splayed,” technic- 
ally a drop arch. Baies, not ‘‘ openings,” as commonly, but ‘* bays” 
or flanges. ‘‘ A helmet looking through its own visor holes” is over- 
bold ; but we may say ‘*a helmet with eyes behind its open visor.” 

(Continued on pace 342.) 
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We have to thank M. S. Barlet for the following comment on last 
month’s version and notes :—‘‘ The affair of the surrender of the flags 
at Metz is notorious. Bazaine ordered the flags to be delivered up to 
him on the pretence that they would be all burnt. They were not. 
Some commanding officers, suspicious of his good faith, had their 
regimental colours burnt or torn up, and these alone escaped the hands 
of the Prussians. Hence ‘Avait dû faire assaut de ruse’ must mean 
‘had had to have recourse to vile trickery.’ Zeur refers to the flags. 
The missing standards seem to say not ‘ Why did not you perish in 
battle?’ but ‘ Why were you not destroyed like us?’ Briilants is not 
‘ moistened,’ ‘glistening,’ but ‘ aglow with a sullen fire’—the thought 
of a possible revanche.” Habes confitentem. When we twitted 
our competitors with their ignorance of history we were only half- 
informed ourselves. On the latter point we are not convinced. The 
dominant thought in De Breuil’s reflections is one of contrition and 
mourning, not of vengeance. We have to thank M. John Callie, Lec- 
teur Anglais à la Faculté des Lettres de Lille, for a correction to the 
same effect. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following verses by A. de Belloy :— 


LE CHANT DU CORDIER. 
A reculons, a petits pas, 
Le cordier va chantant tout bas : 
Blonde filasse que je tire, 
Dis-nous a quoi tu serviras ? 
Feras-tu virer un navire, 
Boulinette, drisse ou grand bras ? 
A reculons, etc. 
Pendue au clocher du village, 
Feras-tu sonner le bourdon, 
Enterrement et mariage, 
Messe et tocsin, guerre et pardon ? 
A reculons, etc. 
Dans la plaine ot chaque fillette 
Apporte son linge a sécher, 
Berceras-tu la chemisette 
De Madelon, fleur du rocher ? 
A reculons, etc. 


Mais las! peut-être sur la dune, 
Ou va rédant le gabelou, 
Dois-tu hisser au clair de lune 
Un fraudeur pendu par le cou ? 


A reculons, etc. 


Corde a nœud, A l'heure tardive 
Ou se serrent ceux qui sont deux, 
Seras-tu l'échelle furtive 

D’un voleur ou d’un amoureux ? 


A reculons, &c. 


Fais mieux, petite, et pour ma peine 
Rends-moi jaloux de ton destin, 
Corde au puits où vient Madeleine 
Puiser, bras nus, soir et matin. 


A reculons, etc. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by May 16th, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 

Those tn the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of ‘‘ Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches.” 


ses- Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


Miss LAWRENCE’S special Report on Cookery Teaching in Elementary 
Schools gives an illustration of Mrs. Glass’s recipe : ‘* First catch your 
hare” ; inother words, ‘‘ First catch your teacher.” Here are specimens of 
a trained teacher of domestic science :—‘‘ The temperature of water for 
bread making should be as it tells us in the Bible—‘ neither hot nor 
cold.’” ‘If you have cholera or scarlet fever, put some onions under 
the bed, and they will sweep away all diseases.” 
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A GREAT SUCCESS. 


“ Nothing seems to have been omitted that could help 
and interest the most apathetic British child; and we 
confidently recommend the book to schools where sufficient 
time can be given to use it thoroughly.” — The Journal of 
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and dealing with the schoolroom, the pictures, &c. The pupils 
were always bright, eager, and interested the whole time. They 
never showed the least sign of mauvaise honte or unwillingness 
to speak a foreign tongue. On the contrary, the fact that they 
were actually speaking French added to their enjoyment.’' — 
Miss MARY BREBNER, M.A., who visited the schools of Germany 
as Gilchrist Travelling Scholar, in The Method of Teaching Modern 
Languages in Germany, p. 5. 
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* Certainly the best First French Book on Reform lines that I have yet 
seen. Before leaving Marlborough, I used your First and Second Courses 
in two forms with excellent results.’’—D. L. Savory, Esq., M.A., Lecturer, 
Goldsmiths’ College, London University; late Assistant Master, Marl- 
borough College. 

“We consider it excellent for those who desire to acquire in the mini- 
mum of time a practical knowledge of French, to be of real service in 
conversation, as opposed to the usual examination French."'"—A thenaunt. 

We are constantly receiving letters expressing satisfaction 
with this Course, which is steadily establishing itself as the 
best embodiment of the Direct Method in the English Lan- 
guage. 
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THE FUNCTION OF LITERATURE IN THE 
FORMATION OF CHARACTER. 


By GERALDINE HODGSON. 


N one of his sonnets Wordsworth enunciated an opinion 
which some of us seem to have forgotten— 
By the soul 
Only, the Nations shall be great and free. 


In an age when so much is to be accomplished by motor-cars, 
wireless telegraphy, quick-firing guns and smokeless powder, it 
is perhaps a thankless task to suggest that the spiritual element 
in life is still stronger than the material. Yet this is a point of 
view which recurs often in the history of human thought, and 
recurs triumphantly—a truth born in no special and limited 
circumstances of race, religion, or clime. It appears to have 
been equally patent to Israel’s wisest ruler,* to the prophet of 
the Jewish Restoration,t and to Plato{ as to Wordsworth at 
that moment when he stood near Dover watching the span of 
waters which seemed to him all too narrow a barrier between 
England and the imminence of France in 1802. 

It is hardly necessary to analyse with nice precision the exact 
meaning which Wordsworth attached, which we attach, to the 
word “soul.” It stands, roughly speaking, for that agency com- 
pounded of cultivated reason, of reconciled passions, of disci- 
plined will, of illumined yet restrained feeling to which when we 
are speaking of a human being we give the name of “ character.” 

We differ as to the means of producing character. A glance 
at the report of the Conference on Secondary Education held at 
the University of Birmingham in March, 1904, will convince any 
one that those closely connected with and responsible for the 
education of our children differ. Yet, if we are undecided about 
means, we have not yet renounced the end explicitly ; we have 
put no fresh ideal in characters place. Aeneas Sylvius 
Piccolomini, writing in 1450, said: “ Lay to heart the truth here 
conveyed—our one sure possession is character: the place and 
fortune of men change, it may be suddenly, profoundly ; nor 
may we, by taking thought, hedge ourselves round against all 
the chances of life.” 

Our one sure possession is character! When Aeneas Sylvius 
wrote that he had been but four years in Holy Orders, but three 
a Bishop. Even in the Papal Chair he was not distinguished 
by excessive piety, though his former out-at-elbows worldliness 
passed gradually into decent decorum as he bade men forget 
Aeneas and remember Pius. He speaks of the life of men here 
and now, of its changes, its vicissitudes of fortune. In 
prosperity, in adversity, in the middle way, according to this 
infinitely experienced, but not, in the most extreme sense of the 
words, saintly minded, prelate, one thing alone is constant, a 
sure possession—and that is character. But, important as that 
is, it is not the whole truth. There are words which fall solemnly 
on the ears of men as the dead are buried according to the 
Office of the Anglican Church. As the sense of stripped loneli- 
ness, of uttermost chill—perhaps far exceeding in that moment the 
immediate intention of St. Paul when he reminded St. Timothy 
that “ We brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we 
can carry nothing out ”—enters through our hearing ear into the 
bereft soul, the Church is careful to add the consolation of Job. 
And so all schools of thought which hold on to the promise of 
immortality may derive comfort and promise from Aeneas’ 
sonorous phrase. ‘Our one sure possession” will not only go 
with us: it will de us :— 

Perforce 
I now begin to feed upon myself 
Because I have naught else to feed upon. 


If all this be true, character is the “end” of education ; the 
means of moulding it are to the educator of supreme moment. 
How succinctly Prof. Darroch indicates the nature of character 
building !—“ It is the training up of the child to act always 
in accordance with his ideal of what is right.” $ 

Without some ideal the business of making character 


* * Righteousness exalteth a nation.” = 

t “Not by an army, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.” 

t “Injustice and insolence and folly are the destruction of us, and 


justice and temperance and wisdom are the salvation of us.” 


§ Darroch, ‘* Herbart,” page 81. 
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remains suspended without support; because, at every turn, 
the child will ask the eternal question : “ Why should I?” and 
receive no answer. 

The ideal will differ according to the school of thought (or 
want of thought) to which the educator belongs : the believer in 
Divine revelation will hold up the notion of likeness to the 
Divinely adumbrated Life ; the intuitionist will ask for observ- 
ance of those commands which conscience issues, for fidelity to 
the inner light ; the hedonist will demonstrate the wisdom of 
following in that path which experience is held to show leads 
at last to the greatest possible human satisfaction. And, since 
few men are logical entirely, the ideal of many will be an un- 
discriminated blending of these three. But for us, with our 
present purpose, the point is that, whichever of these ideals we 
put before our children, its most enlightened, convincing, stimu- 
lating, attractive presentation will be found in this or that great 
writer, here or there in the fair garden of literature. And we 
shall do well to remember that when all that can be urged in 
favour of foreign literatures has been granted there is a quality 
a persuasiveness, which cannot be found elsewhere, for the 
people of every nation, in ¢heir own literature. 

Literature is not mainly valuable because it tells us facts ; 
though it can be—and often, alas! is—studied in so arid a 
fashion that no light or warmth or suggestion issues from it. 
On the other hand, regarded rightly, it enshrines for us the 
ideal of human life; it unfolds the means whereby that life may 
be most truly lived. As Prof. Darroch has observed :—* 


It is because literature furnishes a training and discipline of a 
peculiarly valuable kind that it derives its importance in education, and 
not because it is a subject which lends itself to easy instruction, to easy 
assimilation. It is as a critical study of the fundamental emotions of 
our human nature, as a portrayal of the various types of character that 
have manifested themselves, and will ever manifest themselves, in the 
history of the world, that literature is valuable as a means of educational 
discipline. For example, Shakespeare’s men and women are men and 
women not of his time only, but of all time . . . the tragedies of their 
lives are still tragedies that are being worked out in the lives of men 
and women of our own time. It is in the imaginative realization of 
these things, in pondering over the lessons which literature teaches, in 
directing our conduct to worthy, and in restraining it from ignoble and 
unworthy, ends that the subject is of educational importance. 


No doubt literary taste and critical selectiveness are necessary 
before we can allow that any one is a scholar; but literature 
exercises enormous power on character, long before these other 
qualities are sharpened and perfected. No doubt these capac- 
ities must belong to the teacher who leads the child long before 
the latter is aware of them ; the teacher must possess taste and 
a knowledge of standards ; the canons of criticism, the tests of 
literary value, must be familiar to him even while he is guiding 
his pupil along very elementary paths. This fact frequently 
escapes the notice of people who have not engaged in the actual 
work of teaching. Two suggestions may throw light on this 
aspect of the case. In the first place, we often hear people 
urging that teachers of young children need possess but the 
most elementary knowledge : if they be “just ahead” of their 
pupils, the majority of people express content. Now, this con- 
dition of affairs may be a necessary outcome of the state of the 
market : it may be that parents are able to offer such meagre 
stipends that they can only command as teachers persons of the 
most limited education—in this case, perhaps, they do well to 
be content. Again, the resources from which school councils 
derive the salaries they offer may be so exiguous that they are 
compelled to check their aspirations when appointing junior 
masters and mistresses. And, again, these people may find it 
expedient to kiss the rod. But the denuded state of the market 
is no proof that the results springing from it are educational, or 
even tolerable in perpetuity. No one who has ever been taught 
by one “just ahead” of him and by another who was master of 
his subject will hesitate for one single second when asked from 
which of these he really learned. There can be no doubt that 
those who teach beginnings do so all the better if they know 
the ends. It is quite true that some who know their subject 
well have not the faintest aptitude for teaching: it is equally 
true that the abundantly ignorant may possess the teacher's 
gift. But in any discussion about the relative merits of being 

just ahead” and “knowing the subject” the other element— 
teaching capacity—should by hypothesis remain constant. It 
is futile to compare a scholar destitute of the teaching gift with 


* “ Herbart,” page 116. 


an ignoramus who, by some dispensation of Providence, 
possesses it. 

Again, we should reflect upon the tendency of the ordinary 
child not to appreciate the abstract. This is a matter often 
overlooked, or handled wrongly, in religious controversy. It is 
often said, for example, that children cannot grasp dogma. 
Any one anxious to preserve it might admit that without 
damaging his own position, because he might allow that, if 
children cannot grasp, let us say, the dogma of the Incarnation, 
they could still be taught to adore and worship the Incarnate. 
But the ground is not yet cleared of difficulties, because the 
fact remains that the presentation of the Incarnate delivered by 
one who believes the dogma is totally different to the mind of a 
child from the presentation of the Incarnate made by one not 
holding the dogma. And this is equally true of all efforts to 
form character, whether the material be drawn from sacred or 
profane history. It must be true to the person handling it if it 
is not to lose its efficacy. The real point is that the underlying 
stuff in the teachers mind influences the child’s reception in a 
degree which, though exceedingly difficult to estimate, is of 
vital importance. This is true in the sphere of religion, and 
true in the sphere of literature when that is viewed as an 
instrument in character building. In order that the concrete 
presentation of character (of fortitude in adversity for example, 
of surpassing patience, of ingenuity and skill, or whatever the 
quality may chance to be) shall be as vivid and attractive as 
possible to the child, the teacher’s critical acumen, trained 
appreciation, and ordered knowledge of literature must be very 
considerable. “In acquiring our knowledge,” said Peter Paul 
Vergerius, “we should be careful to go to the best teachers, 
even for the rudiments; in choosing our authors to take only 
those of the first rank. Thus Philip entrusted Alexander to 
Aristotle even for the alphabet ; the Romans used Virgil as the 
first reading book. Rightly in both cases; for that which is 
early implanted in the growing mind will strike deep roots.” 

This idea points to a reformation which should be worked in 
what is curiously enough styled “ teaching literature.” All who 
are acquainted with the nature of children know their love of a 
story, their tendency to admiration, their keen interest in 
people. This being so, it seems odd, to say the least, that 
“ school editions” of the English classics should deal so largely 
with philological matters, so little with the story, so meagrely 
with the play and interaction of character. “Wherever excel- 
lence is commended,”* writes Aeneas Sylvius, “whether by 
poet, historian, or philosopher, we may safely welcome their aid 
in building up the character. For with the young the early 
impressions of moral worthiness are usually the most enduring.” 

Therefore, if we, being Englishmen, choose Shakespeare as the 
author to be studied, why should we not devote the bulk of 
our time and strength to the stories, to the wonderful elaboration 
of character, and so forth ; and the shreds and rags of time and 
patience to philological matters as, ¢.g., to the explanation of 
that phrase in “The Tempest”—“thy banks with pioned and 
twilled brims,” to which one famous school edition allotted not 
less than a page and a half of tiresomely small print, only to 
leave the whole matter unelucidated in the end? 

It is not only Shakespeare who is handled in this damaging 
fashion. If any poem in the language could be used in the 
work of character building, perhaps “ Samson Agonistes ” could. 
A school edition lies before me. From cover to cover, it 
contains 236 pages. Of these, the text occupies 53. An 
introduction, which includes 22 pages of a “life” of Milton, 
besides a discussion about the various editions and an account 
of the nature and method of Greek Tragedy, occupies 68 pages. 
That leaves 115 more for philological and historical notes, 
which in many schools the pupils would be expected to learn 
by heart. The discussion of character, of real meaning, is 
confined in the main to a poor few pages of the introduction. 

It is all very well to argue that no one can really 
appreciate the poem without notes, all very well to urge that 
the teacher is expected to develop and comment on character 
and meaning. The facts remain that in the majority of schools 
only enough time is allowed from the overcrowded time table 
for the acquisition of these notes, and that the majority of 
teachers are content when the “set book” is mastered, and 
never make the faintest effort to travel outside the prescribed 
examination boundaries. The whole time allotted to literature 


* De Liberorum Educatione.” 
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is swallowed up in the assimilation of these notes and the 
committal of parts of the poem to memory. The latter, of 
course, is pure gain, unless, as is often the case, the pupils are 
allowed to repeat them in a mechanical sing-song, which would 
surely break Milton’s heart could he hear it. What a travesty 
it all 1s of the possibilities inherent in literature! I am not 
concerned to prove that knowledge of “notes ” is in itself good 
or bad: I merely protest against the expenditure of time— 
time which ought to be given to moulding character by the 
contemplation and appreciation of great literature—on such 
memory-stuffing as this : against the loss of inestimable oppor- 
tunity on—to use Mr. Balfour's illuminating phrase—the “ effort 
to remember for examination purposes what no human being 
could wish to remember for any other.” When we spend the 
“literature hour” in so sorry a fashion is it marvellous that the 
majority of our people read trash in adult age? When we 
squander the golden hours apt “for the early impressions of 
moral worthiness” on verbal niceties is it strange if the 
national character should tend to lose its loftiness, that origin- 
ality and enthusiasm should die down into dullness ? 

About 1405 the then Apostolic Secretary, Lionardo Bruni, 
wrote the following words to the daughter of the Count of 
Urbino :— 

Familiarity with the great poets of antiquity is essential to any claim 
to true education. For in their writings we find deep speculations upon 
Nature, and upon the causes and origins of things. . . . Besides these, 
many important truths upon matters of daily life are suggested and 
illustrated. All this is expressed with such grace and dignity as 
demands our admiration. 


The side of literature which appeals to Bruni most strongly 
1S its matter, and then its form. These can be brought within 
the grasp of children, say, from ten to sixteen years of age, if 
they be supplied with the author’s text and the teacher will 
read it aloud dramatically, expounding and guiding as he goes 
along. If Shakespeare is to be read aloud in this fashion, it is 
necessary that he should be read well ; and by “well” I mean 
Te appropriate feeling. If a woman is going to stand up and 
read : 

No lord of time, thou haught insulting man, 
Nor no man’s lord, 


as if she were talking about the size of a paste-board box, she 
and the children would profit more if they were all in the play- 
ground outside. This is a very real difficulty, because, ingrain 
in most English people—z.e., those devoid of a dash of Celt— 
there is a rooted objection to the performance they style 
curiously “making a fool of one’s self.” As if it were not 
infinitely more foolish and imbecile to read without the right 
emphasis, intonation, and expression than with it. 

Actual experiment has shown that children from homes which 
men in their haste call “ quite uncultivated ” can be brought to 
love the ballads and dramas and narrative poems of their 
national literature so well that they read them for their private 
pleasure when, according to the school time-table, they should 
be occupied otherwise. It needs only a little more “ character 
building” to confine their love within due bounds; to make 
their country’s prose and verse a lasting comfort, a sure guide. 
Taste once awakened, understanding once sharpened will last 
and increase as life goes on. Time, as we all know, is fixed in 
amount ; strength has its set bounds which cannot be stretched 
“ndefinitely ; and the power of assimilation, from the educator’s 
point of view the most important of all, has its limits. Flogging 
the tired horse of assimilation is not only futile, but destructive 
of the future’s chances. Why when all our powers are thus 
straitly tied up should we give so large a space to the more 
tedious details of form, so small a space to the all-important 
matter ? 

Dr. Jowett, in his introduction to Plato’s “ Republic,” wrote : 
“The good man and the good citizen only coincide in the 
aces State, and this perfection cannot be attained by legis- 

tion acting upon them from without, but, if at all, by education 
fashioning them from within.” Many less keen observers than 
Dr. Jowett are pinning their faith on legislation : they hope, by 
Act of Parliament, to alleviate and finally remove the plague 
spots in our present state of civilization. It is hard to avoid 
exaggeration an one side or the other. Yet probably Dr. 
gone would have admitted and welcomed the powers of the 

egislature in preparing the way for education. The physical 
state of man is interwoven with his moral; laws concerning 
employment, sanitary conditions, school buildings, school 


hours, and so forth may pave the way for moral regeneration, 
may render possible the educator's success. But, if we intend 
to achieve anything permanent in the way of national improve- 
ment, we must remember Plato’s thesis: “ Education fashions 
from within.” “The kingdom of God cometh not with observa- 
tion ... for, lo! the kingdom of God is within you.” And 
this means an alteration of school curricula. l 

Upon all those who believe that when legislation has, as it 
were, cleared off the weeds and levelled the ground the educa- 
tors turn comes—that it is he who then must sow the seed— 
upon all these the claim of literature as the great stimulus, as 
the supreme means of cultivation, may be urged. Out of the 
whole mass of the world’s writings it is the genuine teacher's 
function to choose those stories, those events, those characters 
the contemplation of which may strengthen the virtue, stiffen 
the will, and light the imagination of those who are committed 
to his charge. The choice must vary with place and time. As 
to place, it is hardly necessary to point out that what would 
suit the scholar of Eton and Winchester might—almost certainly 
would—fail to gain an entrance into the minds of the children in 
a rural elementary school. With regard to time, had one to be 
a cottager and were given the choice of centuries, would one 
hesitate to choose the age when the matchless prose of the 
Authorised Version of the Bible, the rhythm of Bunyan, the quaint 
verse of Quarles were the peasants’ staple literary food, rather 
than this our day with its flooding abundance of vulgarized 
puerile journalism ? 

One of the most valuable uses of literature as an agent in the 
work of moulding character lies in the fact that it has a two-fold 
significance to all who will respond. First there is intimacy, 
the personal appeal, deep calling unto deep. As Henry Vaughan 
said when he contemplated a copy of Seneca’s Letters on 
the Shelves of the Bodleian— 

But what care I to whom thy letters be ? 
I change the name and thou dost write to me. 


And then there is the intimation to each reader of his own 
individuality, with that sense of ultimate responsibility which is 
the logical outcome of any realization of the truth of individuality. 

When we read accounts of the submerged tenth, of the people 
of the abyss, and the like, and as, after reading, we cast about 
for a saving remedy, we find it, if anywhere, in the sense of 
responsibility ; we come to feel gradually that, however difficult 
it may be to inculcate, however long the time consumed in the 
process, there only is the panacea. Acts of Parliament, 
municipal reforms, individual efforts to rescue the poverty- 
stricken and sinful, socialistic enterprise, and all the rest, what 
are they but scaffolding and palliation, while individuals in all 
classes of society go on growing up without this conviction 
which Cardinal Manning expressed when, as Archdeacon of 
Chichester, he said years ago in a sermon preached before the 
University of Oxford: —“In all the complex agencies which 
make up the probation of men there is an ultimate point where 
each living responsible being stands or falls, in and by his own 
personal act.” Literature is, to some large extent, the record of 
personal acts. While we are young and comparatively unversed 
in actual experience of the world we may in our country’s 
literature see what has actually happened to other men of like 
nature with ourselves. While in our personal lives we often 
meet a problem whose origin is unknown to and whose end is 
veiled from us, we may yet derive some, though probably not 
quite the best, skill in dealing with it if we will study a similar 
problem as it presents itself to us somewhere in the wide field 
of literature. There in the life of some other we may study 
the beginning, the complex intertwisting, the final unravelling 
of similar circumstances. It is not only stimulus and courage 
which can be won thus, but perception, understanding, tact, 
and even accurate knowledge. 

I am far from wishing to maintain that literature is thus used, 
here and now, in all our schools. I am pleading for what might 
be, what ought to be, what only most rarely is. 

Science can only be taught scientifically by a single individual 
to a few at atime. If many are to be taught, the teacher must 
be multiplied, or he is reduced to using mere rule of thumb 
methods, when science is no more educational than a French 
exercise treated in a similar fashion. 

But a real literature lesson, given by a teacher competent, 
through knowledge of and love and enthusiasm for his subject, 
can go home to fifty as well as to five—perhaps better : know- 
ledge of the fifty in the class, a deft touch for that one,-a hint to 
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this, an illustration for another, and not a moment of the time 
has beén wasted, not a seed falls barren to the ground, or is 
gathered by the prodigal fowls of the air. a 

Only it is an ideal, not the practice of every day, and it is a 
plan which needs teachers, not instructors or compendia of 
facts. And in defence of ideals what words can I quote more @ 
propos, more convincing, than Dr. Jowett’s ?— 

Human life and conduct are affected by ideals in the same way that 
they are affected by the examples of eminent men. Neither the one 
nor the other are immediately applicable to practice, but there is a 
virtue flowing from them which tends to raise individuals above the 
common routine of society or trade, and to elevate States above the 
mere interests of commerce or the necessities of self-defence. 


HUMOUR IN THE CLASS-ROOM. 


F any one, in any walk of life, needs a sense of humour 
that one is the teacher. In spite of the wearying mono- 
tony of the profession, the labour for teachers and taught can 
be materially lightened by encouraging an appreciation of the 
humorous side of life, even in the small world of the school- 
room. And this can be done without detriment to the studies 
if discipline be kept, and will have the effect of sharpening the 
wits of the young, so that they may be trained from their 
earliest years to habits of observation. However, the initiative 
must come from the teacher, even though the habit in his or 
her case be only acquired “ wi’ deefficulty.” 

True, in the elementary school—least of all, in the lower 
standards—there is little scope for such development ; but in 
higher-grade and secondary schools there is abundant oppor- 
tunity, in the multiplicity of subjects now prescribed by every 
syllabus, to awaken in the young some sense of the humorous, 
which will not leave them at the end of their course at school 
or in college. For one who has no innate wit or humour it is 
possible to acquire something from the experience of others, 
and better even a little second-hand material than none at all. 
Only do not trust to memory; or it will fail you at the critical 
moment. 

Below I have given some samples of “howlers.’’ ancient 
and modern, jotted down at intervals during the last twenty 
years. I say “ancient and modern ” because I am not now 
able to trace all with certainty, though many of them came 
into my hands from my own pupils. I have often regretted 
not having made more copious notes; but, if my example in- 
fluence others to give the public or the profession the benefit 
of their experience, or lead those actually engaged in teaching 
to treasure up such “ gems" as come in their way, to hand 
them on in their turn to posterity, then this simple contribu- 
tion will have served its purpose. 

Grammatical examinations in the classics are most pro- 
ductive of “ howlers.” 

He who has once lied : gui guondam jacuit. 

Fit to command the Fleet : dignus imperare velox. 

Communia damna gementes: sighing their common oaths. 

Aer stcctor est: the air is so-so. 

Mox voluntas quo: soon will wither. 

Egregits versibus Aencae errores cecinit : he sang Aeneas’s mistakes 
in extraordinary verses. 

Cras donaberis haedo: to-morrow thou shalt be given to a kid. 

Nom de plume de J.: name of a J. pen. 

Rester takes éfre as its auxiliary because it is a verb of motion. 

Caesar occisus est idibus itinerts: Caesar was killed on the ides of 
March. 

Bis seni : two old boys. 

Reduplication is an increase in the prefect and is also found in the 
` pluprefect. 

Carinas used for naves was explained to be an example of Terpsi- 
chore. 

These are but a few from the many in this department 
which came under my notice. 

The collateral matter of Latin and Greek authors furnishes 
not a few good samples: 

T Venus : still appears in connexion with Soap which ‘saves rub- 
ing. 


Minerva: the name ot a great printing works. 

Jupiter: frequently invoked even in our own day. 

Ulysses : one of the names of General Grant. 

Mercury: still used in barometers. 

Hector : common name for dogs. 

Anchises: Aeneas, of course, would know that ! 

Bacchus: patron of drinking, smoking, card-playing. His name 
survives in ** Baccar-at.”? His followers were called 7téans. 

Juno: an authority on cycles. 

Olympus : Olympia is now the scene of oriental revels. 


The writers would seem to study mural literature at least. 

History, sacred and profane, furnishes scope for jumblings ; 
e.g. :— 

Zacheus was the father of the Baptist. 
trees to see passers by. l 

Peter the Hermit, a holy man, otherwise known as Peter of Blois, 
started the first crusade. 

Hannibal in the marshes of the Arno lost the other eye. 

Achilles was a Greek who figured in the sack of Troy. Of his early 
years we only know that he was invulnerable, because his mother 
dipped him in the Styx, and only his right heel could be wounded 
because she held him by that, and so a wound there could not be 
healed. 

Troy, a city in Asia Minor famous for its weights. 

The Huguenots sailed to Colchis to win the ram with the ‘‘ golden 
fleece.” 

Wolsey \eft the north of England under sentence of death, but saved 
his life by dying at Leicester Abbey on his way to London. 

Henry the Eighth, a professional widower. In his reign the popular 
song was ‘‘ A different girl again.” 

Britain before the Komans came was uninhabited, and its people 
were famous for tin, so the country was called ‘‘ Tin Islands.” 


He often climbed up into 


Here are some thoughts from non-thinkers: 
Q. If x be one number, what is the next natural number ?— 4A. y. 
Q. How did the Norman Conquest come about ?>—f. The Norman 
Conquest came about the year 1066. 
Q. What is meant by “' taking silk ” ?—A. One form of theft. 
Q. What is the derivation of farpaulin ?—A. Paul of Tarsus, a 
tentmaker. 
Q. Are all angles equal ?—4A. Yes! 
Q. Are things which are greater than the same thing greater than 
one another ?>—A. Yes, it’s an axiom. 
Perhaps nothing reveals so much as dictation—more so if 
it be in a foreign tongue—e.g., 
James the Ist. the 6th. of Scotland came to reign in r6,0, 3. 
In 16,0,5, Guy Fox and Digby suffered for conspiracy. 
In 16,2,5, an army tried in vain to save Rochelle. 
In 16,2,8, gay villas by assassination fell. 
A vies importe tant. Avoir soin que leau donc on ce sere pour 
ce lavé ou faire la monçe soye toujours trés-chaude, et d’essuyer le 
savant apres so’n étre servi eau moyen d’un lenge sec. 


“ Fiends, please accept this—the only intimation ” was not 
so much the result of hurry as of inobservation. 

But for amusement there is nothing to compare with the 
drawings made with a view to marking the various parts of 
the person or object in some foreign language, unless it be the 
up-to-date reproduction one occasionally sees. The five-year- 
old who drew the Prodigal motoring, and, at the same time, 
helping himself to champagne, would seem to have a sense of 
humour beyond his years. JOHN A. MORAN. 


MORAL TRAINING IN PUBLIC 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS.* 


By Sir CHARLES WARREN. 


HE first question which occurs to me—and_ probably 

to many here present to-day—is: What are the 
radical defects in our system of education which have led to 
the formation of the Moral Instruction League? Are we 
beginning to feel that knowledge alone is insufficient, and to 
recognize that a child should be taught how to apply his 


* An address by General Sir Charles Warren, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
F.R.S., in presiding over the ninth annual_ meeting of the Moral 
Instruction League, February 5, 1907. 
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knowledge and to make good use of his reasoning and per- 
ceptive faculties ? Some results of these defects are summed 
up in a sentence in “ Industrial Efficiency,” by Arthur Shad- 
well :—“ Parents universally complain of the increasingly 
turbulent, insubordinate, and unmanageable conduct of the 
children, and it is patent to every one.” Again, he speaks of 
the “extended use of filthy language.” 

Other authorities speak in equally strong terms, and the 
police reports and police courts testify to the number of 
hooligans and larrikins growing up amongst us; and we are 
told on all sides that our children show an ineptitude for the 
manual labour to which their parents have been accustomed, 
and, generally, are not keen to take up the ordinary duties of 
life. 
Probably our root difficulty lies in ourselves as a nation—in 
the fact that there is a general laxity of opinion amongst us as 
to the value of education. Neither parents, children, school 
teachers, clergy, laity, nor officials place that value on education 
in this country that is set upon it in the United States of 
America and in Germany. And before the nation can make 
real progress in rectifying our system of education a healthy 
public opinion must be established on the subject throughout 
the land. l 

This duty appears to have devolved on the Moral Instruc- 
tion League, and I may congratulate the members on the 
efficient manner in which it has employed its time and oppor- 
tunities during the nine years of its existence, leading to the 
very important results given us to-day in the ninth annual 
report of the League and in the recent additions to the Code 
of Regulations for Public Elementary Schools bearing on the 
question of moral instruction. 

Let me now briefly allude to what appear to me to be the 
chief causes of diffculty in our present system of education. 


1. When the Education Acts of 1870-4 came into force 
thousands of children were brought into our schools of a 
lower standard in morals and manners than those that had 
already been taught there. The result was a great rise in the 
morals of the children thus brought into the schools and a 
considerable lowering of the standard of morals and manners 
of those already in the schools. This might have been fore- 
seen, but no steps were taken to counteract the evil, and, 
consequently, since 1876 up to the present day there has 
been so decided a failure in one phase of our educational 
system that we stand confounded. But this is only onc 
side of the picture. We must give education its due. Morals 
and manners belong to the multitude, but crime proceeds 
from the few. The education in our schools of all classes of 
children has had a most remarkable effect in the diminufion 
of crimes of a violent or brutal character. Our police reports 
show that such crimes are steadily on the decrease. Judging 
by after events, it is apparent that we should have taken 
steps in 1876 to introduce systematic moral instruction and 
training into our schools. 

' 2. The second cause of difficulty is in the evolution of know- 
ledge and the imparting of it to the child without any adequate 
precautions as to the formation of his character. This dif- 
ficulty was foreseen by some long before the passing of the 
Education Act of 1876. Frederick Temple, in his article 
“ The Education of the World” (1860), comparing the child 
of that day with the child of earlier days, says: “ Not in 
knowledge only, but in developtnent of powers, the child of 
twelve now stands on the level where once stood the child of 
fourteen, where ages ago stood the grown-up man.” Since 
the time of * Essays and Reviews” learning has gone on apace, 
and it may now be said of children brought into our schools 
since 1872 that a boy of eight is equal in knowledge and 
development of powers to a boy of thirteen of fifty years ago, 
and a lad of thirteen is similarly equal to one of eighteen of 
fifty years ago. And yet, along with this great advance in 
knowledge and intellect, there is no advance in judgment, 
experience, self-control, and sense of honour. For want of 
systematic moral instruction lads of thirteen to fourteen years 
are launched upon the world from our schools with the know- 
edge and development of powers of a man, but without having 


been subjected to those character-forming influences which 
would assist them in making their way successfully. 

3. The third difficulty is due to superstition being swept 
away before the advance of knowledge, without any other 
power being substituted for it. From the earliest ages the 
ruling factors in keeping order have been the fear of the 
known and the unknown, and in one form or another the idea 
of a Nemesis following after wrong-doers has controlled the 
unruly in some degree until quite recent times. Superstition 
has done the State good service in the past, and now that it is 
disappearing there must be disorder unless moral training is 
hastened on. Knowledge alone is highly dangerous to good 
order in the State. 

4. The fourth difficulty, arising from our national character- 
istics, may possibly apply only to England. It is our aversion 
to book-learning, aggravated, no doubt, by our modern school 
system. We have as a race retained in a marked degree our 
sporting instincts, our primitive predispositions as hunters, and 
our children can learn fast enough when their instincts are 
taken into consideration. In Germany and the United States 
children seem to learn for the sake of learning, but we require 
to be stimulated by emulation: we must have some object in 
view—to beat our fellows, to be first, to please the vanity of 
our parents, our teachers, to wear a badge. 

5. The fifth difficulty is that in many schools we deliberately 
produce the first instalment of the “hooligan.” At a very 
tender age we take children into our infant schools and keep 
them in admirable order; then we turn them out into a small 
playground with no supervision or care as to their games, and 
when they are frantic with disorder and bad temper we reduce 
them to discipline again in the class-room; and we continue 
the process for two or three years until the first instalment of 
the “hooligan” is produced. Instruction in games in the 
school playground is of as much importance to these little 
ones as any exercise in the school-room, and might be carried 
on if public opinion were sufficiently strong to cause the Local 
Education Authorities to follow up the recent suggestions of 
the Board of Education. 

6. The sixth difficulty is that we make no efforts to secure 
the co-operation of the parents, and without their help many 
of the results of the school training are lost. Most parents 
would willingly co-operate if approached by the school 
authorities. 

7. The final difficulty is that there is no systematic moral 
training in most of our schools, either on the religious or on the 
secular side, and the tendency is to reduce the children to 
one dead level; whereas by sympathy and judicious kind- 
ness we ought to develop their individuality and bring out 
their characteristics. 

To cope with the difficulties I have enumerated we require 
a universal system of moral training common to all schools, 
the moral lessons to be so interesting as to captivate even the 
dullest of the children. The question at once arises how far 
the duties of a citizen can be taught to children apart from 
religion. How far can these duties be considered common to 
all religions ? We must face this question, because it seems 
probable that we have hitherto been content, for the sake of 
peace, to leave the duties of a citizen to be dealt with as part 
of the religious training. 

All animals have their codes of duty when they associate 
together, from the highest to the lowest. Savages and 
primitive tribes, far and wide, have their codes of duty and 
of honour, and, in many respects, have a higher code of 
morals than dwellers in cities. Moral instruction can be 
given from the point of view of a Christian, a Jew, a Moslem, 
or a Hindoo; but morality belongs to humanity generally, 
and, as far as elementary schools are concerned, can be 
best taught from the point of view of the citizen. 

At the present day many of the duties of citizenship are 
taught amongst various tribes and peoples without religious 
intervention. The Bedouin, if he gives his word, will protect 
his guest at the risk of his life, and in this he possesses a code 
of honour far higher than any possessed by the average man 
in Europe. He has acquired it irrespective of his religion, 
which is of a shadowy description. / He „has acquired it 
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because it is necessary to his well-being asa man. There 
being no law, he makes a law for protection under certain 
circumstances. Such a code of honour (mutatis mutandis) 
would be equally well established among ourselves should 
circumstances arise to require it. The Sikh, when brought up 
as a soldier, becomes endowed with a code of honour second 
to none in the world. The humblest Sikh soldier of some 
sects, so far as my experience goes, is, in many respects, a 
gentleman in mind and manners, and he has acquired his 
condition as a child brought up under a rigorous system of 
moral training quite external to his religion. Again, who in 
England or the colonies would think of entrusting a sum in 
cash to a comparative stranger to carry to a relative or friend 
hundreds of miles away? Yet in India, Malay, East Africa 
money is forwarded in this manner with reasonable prospect 
of its reaching its destination. 

In all these cases honour, truthfulness, honesty have been 
inculcated on young children as a systematic training for 
the duties of citizenship. As the Hebrews, the Spartans, the 
Japanese, and the Sikhs have, by systematic training of the 
child, produced distinguished races of men and women, so 
may we in our turn greatly improve our race by a similar 
process. And to some extent we do so. In our public schools 
the boys have rules for conduct, and place a distinct value on 
honour, truth, and justice—on all that goes to make the 
gentleman. These rules are for Christians, Jews, Moslems, 
and, though influenced, no doubt, by the views of a particular 
Church and by the examples of the masters and some of the 
boys, yet they are external to religion, and their watchword is 
honour. Again, in our Army and Navy the soldiers and 
sailors have codes of honour which cannot be broken with 
impunity. Esprit de corps assists largely in the maintaining 
of discipline. And this is acquired irrespective of religion. 
The Church Lads’ Brigade, distinctly a religious institution, 
lays special stress on moral suasion, and insists on the 
examples of officers, on esprit de corps, on behaviour as a 
gentleman. 

As we compare the nations at the present day and their 
systems of education it becomes more and more apparent that 
in England we are not giving to our children that which the 
welfare of the nation demands, and, whilst vigorously striving, 
party with party, over shadowy religious questions which are 
unintelligible to many of us, we are losing grip on the sub- 
stance, the inculcation of the duties of citizenship. Let us 
then insist (while admitting that teachers of religion may in- 
clude moral training in their course) upon the introduction of 
systematic non-theological moral instruction into all schools. 

In closing my address let me quote from Archbishop 
Tempte’s Bampton Lectures (1885), which point out that the 
moral law is common to all humanity, irrespective of creed or 
church: “ There is within us a voice which tells of a supreme 
law, unchanged throughout all space and time, which speaks 
with an authority entirely its own. We are called upon to 
believe in this supreme law of duty on pain of being lowered 
before our own conscience. This law is universal or it is 
nothing.” 


“WHO HATH BELIEVED OUR REPORT?” 


OTHING can exceed the conservatism in many respects 

of the English public or secondary school. The intro- 
duction of new methods of teaching and of new ideas upon the 
value and nature of education has swept away numerous long 
standing abuses; but many still survive, and one of these we 
believe to be the current system of writing terminal reports, 
which ought long ago to have become as obsolete “as the 
belief in witchcraft or the practice of pilgrimage.” Doubtless, 
this trimensual nuisance ought to be regarded by the school- 
master as a solemn responsibility, and would perhaps be so 
considered, were it not the obvious farce that it is in very 
many schools. The presumable object of writing a report is 
to convey to the mind of the parent that impression of his son’s 
work and conduct which the writer has received, and this 


attempt or anything of the kind is a most delicate and hazard- 
ous enterprise. The power of character-drawing is usually 
accounted a supreme virtue in the novelist: but his talent is 
supported by a fertile imagination and by permission to draw 
upon the whole resources of the English language. The school- 
master, at the close of each heavy term, is bidden to draw his 
picture from life, the picture of an immature character often 
colourless, or self-contradictory, and to use a very limited 
sclection of epithets. Consider the process in its baldest form. 
We are to report upon the work and progress of Jones minor, 
concerning whom there are, as an American humourist has 
pointed out, at least three opinions in existence: we have 
Jones as known to his father—a concept which we will call a; 
we have Jones's opinion of his own character—concept b; and, 
lastly, our opinion of his character—concept c. Space forbids 
us to describe the process of formulating these very complex 
concepts. We then deliver c, or as much of it as we dare, to 
Mr. Jones senior, who proceeds to compare it:with a, and to 
form the concept c+a. Should the result be unfavourable, 
he addresses himself to his son, who produces b, and also adds 
his opinion of ourselves, which may be denoted by x. The 
following equation then results :— 

c+a 

b+x 

The process of “reporting” being of such complexity, it is 
now worth while to examine the methods in vogue. So far as 
our experience goes, the usual report form is a sheet of paper 
divided into parallelograms, like the diaries of the eminent 
Letts, and one of these compartments is reserved for each 
subject. The conditions of writing vary with the head 
master. Generally speaking, the obvious proprieties must be 
respected. A report should not call a boy idle, because it is 
the business of the school to make him work; or inattentive, 
because his master should make him attend. Slang is un- 
dignified, epigram incomprehensible to the parent's mind, 
while bluster will hurt his feelings. Regarded from the stand- 
point of the existing system, this is all reasonable enough. 
Jones minor may be a stupid idiot, with a head apparently 
constructed of superlative Aberdeen granite; but to report 
in such terms would produce a domestic cataclysm in the 
house of Jones, and the report therefore states that he “finds 
this subject difficult,” or * makes moderate progress.” Meiosis 
can indeed be overdone, as in the famous report: “ Would 
make a good parent.” When all parallelograins have been 
filled in bythe masters concerned the document returns to the 
head master, who satisfies himself that it contains nothing 
detrimental to the interests of the school—in other words, 
nothing that will induce the parent to remove his boy—signs 
his name, and the job is done. 

The objections to this system are numerous. In the first 
place, subject or specialist masters are possibly obliged to 
report three times a year upon a hundred or more boys. 
Under such circumstances no human being can possibly 
remember what he said of any given boy upon a previous 
occasion, and he, therefore, runs the risk of flatly contradict- 
ing in December what he confidently asserted in July. One 
school, to my knowledge, adopts the plan of filing all reports in 
duplicate; and masters take a course of historical research 
among these depressing dossicrs before proceeding to add to 
them. A more usual method of insuring against the risks of 
self-contradiction is to confine all remarks to the region of 
vague generalities. Thus it is that the master proceeds to 
report upon Smith, a vague personality swimming obscurely 
before his ken: he and his kind obtrude themselves upon no 
no man’s notice: they are not especially idle, brilliant, care- 
less, or industrious; they get neither prizes nor impositions; 
and, if they never gain a half-holiday for the school, they never 
lose one for themselves. “ Who is Smith?” ponders the 
reporter: “O yes, he comes to me for geography: don't 
know much about him; let's say ‘fair.’ Yet Smith and his 
kind presumably have individualities, and, if reports are to be 
written at all, they should make some attempt to grasp their 
subjects. This cannot be done by a system which obliges 
each master to write a word or two in his’own parallelogram; 
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and the unfortunate parent who attempts to discover the 
greatest common measure of eight or ten statements is likely 
to end in bewilderment, or to reflect upon the adage that eight 
or ten wise men may easily add up into one idiot. 

The truth seems to be that reports, like sermons, are far too 
numerous. Parents would probably value them more if they re- 
ceived them less frequently. It is not necessary to report upon 
every boy at the end of every term, and a parent should under- 
stand that no radical change for the worse has taken place in his 
boy’s character if no report reaches him. At the end of each 
term, masters should send in lists of boys upon whom it is 
desirable to report. Their characters should then be dis- 
cussed at a masters’ meeting, and a general statement drawn 
up by the head master for transmission to the parent. If any 
parerit not receiving a report requires one, he will always ask 
for it. This method would occupy no more time than the 
system at present in use and would represent a more genuine 
effort to secure the truth than does the piling up of vague 
generalities, which often produces an impression amounting in 
many Cases to something little short of actual, if unintentional, 
imposture. H. J. CHAYTOR. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROGRESS OF SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır, —The Simplified Spelling Board, which held its first annual 
meeting in New York, on April 3, reports that thirteen thousand 
persons have signed the agreement to use all or some of the three 
hundred simplified forms, President Roosevelt and many other officials 
in the executive departments of the United States Government being of 
the number ; one hundred newspapers and magazines are using some 
or all of the new forms ; fifteen hundred firms and business houses are 
employing the simplified spellings in their correspondence and advert- 
isements ; two thousand members of the faculties of American colleges 
and Universities have formally signed the agreement and are giving the 
moveinent their cordial support; five thousand teachers are adherents 
of the movement; the school systems of many cities and towns permit 
the teaching of the new forms in their class-rooms; several spelling 
books have appeared with them ; several normal schools have adopted 
the new spellings; the State Teachers’ Associations have recently 
approved of the simplified forms; the Modern Language Association 
have decided to use them in its publications; the editors of the six 
great dictionaries of the English language—‘‘ Webster’s,”’ ** Century,” 
** Standard,” ‘* Oxford,” “ English Dialect,” and *‘ Skeat’s ”—have ap- 
proved of the movement and are now members of the Board ; many 
publishers have expressed their willingness to use the new spellings in 
their publications; and the Board considers “‘ the outlook of simplified 
spelling is bright,” and is preparing for an active movement amongst 
professors, teachers, librarians, scientists, Army and Navy authorities, 
and publishers. The Right Hon. James Bryce, British Ambassador 
at Washington, has written to the Simplified Spelling Board ex pressing 
his approval of the simplified spellings suggested by the Board, and 
Mr. William Archer, of the 77zéune, speaking at the annual dinner of 
the Simplified Spelling Board, thought it was time a more rational 
method of spelling were adopted.—Yours, &c. 

Laburnum House, Hetton-le-Hole. H. DRUMMOND. 


[We expressed our opinion pretty fully when President Roosevelt’s 
list appeared. We should be more hopeful of progress could 
Mr. Drummond name a single member of the Board in England from 
Dr. Murray down to Mr. Archer who practises what he preaches.—Eb. ] 


THE TEACHER’S DECLARATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—I have received from the Board of Education a letter (a copy 
of which I give) in reply to one I wrote to the President of the 
Board. I enclosed in my letter one published in the 4. M.A. assert- 
ing that the declaration taken by *'trained” teachers to serve in 
elementary schools applied only to a limited period of one or two 
years, and I asked for the Board’s decision on the accuracy of this 
assertion, which is commonly made by ‘‘ trained ” teachers. 

I would suggest that secondary teachers should remind the Board 
that the greatest possible care should be taken that the regulations 
spoken of should ensure that money provided by the State should not 
be used for the exclusive benefit of one particular class, and that no 
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young fellow should be deprived of his chance in life merely on the 
ground that he is strictly conscientious.—I remain yours truly, 
April 6, 1907. HARRY WYCH. 
[Cop 


Y.] 

Whitehall, London, S.W., 
March 27, 1907. 

DEAR S1R,—In reply to your letter of the 16th instant, I am desired 
by Mr. McKenna to say that the Declaration which a student makes 
on entering a training college is not at present limited in time; but 
the whole question of the Teacher’s Declaration is now under the con- 
sideration of the Board in connexion with the forthcoming Regulations 


for the Training of Teachers.—I am yours faithfully, 
R. P. MURRAY. 


POÈTES ALLEMANDS ET POÈTES ANGLAIS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


MONSIEUR LE D1IRECTEUR,—Je vous remercie ainsi que le critique 
du Journal of Education des choses bienveillantes qui ont été dites au 
sujet du recueil ‘* Poètes allemands et Poétes anglais.’’ Je pense qu'il 
ne peut y avoir aucun doute sur les sentiments de sincére et vive sym- 
pathie que j’ai pour votre pays et votre littérature. 

En rapprochant les noms de Keats et d'André Chénier, et en 
suggérant une comparaison que je n'avais pas le loisir de faire, je 
pensais les honorer également l'un et lautre. Tous deux furent 
amoureux du beau langage de l'antiquité; ils sont morts à la fleur de 
Page, et sans avoir réalisé toutes les promesses de leur génie. Mais 
combien la destinée d’André est plus touchante et plus tragique! 
Jeune, aimé, artiste, poète, enivré d’images élégantes et harmonieuses, il 
abandonne ses goûts, ses travaux inachevés, ses espérances de gloire, 
pour se jeter dans l’horreur des luttes politiques. Il combat sans 
ambition, mais non sans p¢ril—et il meurt pour ses amis (les Pastoret 
qu’il allait prévenir quand il est arrêté chez eux a Passy au cours d'une 
visite domiciliare)—pour son roi (qu'il avait offert de défendre en 
proposant ses services a M. de Malesherbes)—pour sa patrie (car ce 
sont les iambes sur ce pitre de Collot d’Herbois, et la polémique dans 
le journal Les Actes des Apotres qui lui ont mérité la haine des 
**bourreaux-barbouilleurs de bois”)! Devant une si noble et si pure 
victime, le mot d’admiraé/e n'est-il pas celui qui convient ?—Je crains 
d’avoir été bien long. Agréez, Monsieur le Directeur, mes remerciements 
respectueux. PAUL BAILLIERE. 


Cannes, 9 avril 1907. 


OXFORD LOCALS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIk,—If not too late, I should like to draw attention in your columns 
to the date fixed for the Oxford Local Examination in 1908, namely, 
Monday, July 13. Each year for the last few years the date has been 
creeping forward, one day a year, and, now we come next year to Leap 
Year, it seemed a favourable opportunity to correct the difficulty and 
begin the examinations on July 20; instead of that they begin two days 
earlier than this year, which is quite early enough. When the chief 
examination of the year is over by July 18, how is one profitably to 
spend the remainder of the term to the end of the month? No doubt 
examinations are not and should not be the ‘* be-all and end-all ” of our 
work, but every practical teacher must realize the result of the sudden 
relaxation of the strain of the work with no further immediate object 
In view. 

I imagine other head masters must find the same difficulty as I do. 
If so, may I suggest that they send in a protest at once to the Delegacy 
while there is yet time, as I imagine there must be, to make the 
necessary change for 1908? If the question affects girls’ schools in the 
same way, I hope a protest will go in from them also. The other 
alternative—to break up as soon as theexaminations are over—obviously 
means an inordinately long winter term, apart from other inconveni- 
ences. —I am, Sir, yours &c., H. CRADOCK-WaArsoNn. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


Coniston. By WINSTON CHURCHILL. (6s. Macmillan.) 

In these days of short stories and trifling themes one turns with 
relief to such a book as ‘*Coniston.”” Winston Churchill is not afraid of 
working out his plot at sufficient length, or allowing full scope to his 
imagination. He has even ventured on some introductory chapters, 
which justify themselves by rousing interest in the story to follow. 
And we may say at once that this interest never flags. The rise of the 
“boss” system, as described here, and its subsequent defeat by the 
great railway owners, is a vivid and exciting episode in American 
history. The Coniston Hills, says Mr. Churchill, seem to him to ‘‘leap 
up against the sky ” as he describes them, and/the life and customs of 
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that time leap up before the reader in just the same way. Jethro Bass, 
the leading character, is the first ‘‘ boss” of his State, and, from our 
standpoint, thoroughly corrupt. But, in spite of this, and although he 
sacrifices a great love to his debased ambitions, he never loses hold on 
our interest, or even on our affections. His struggles for power are 
Napoleonic. The excitement of the chapters which describe the 
**woodchuck session” is intense. And when at last the ‘‘ Boss” is 
confronted with the loss of his ward, the daughter of the woman he had 
loved, who has lived till then in ignorance of his political methods, the 
story reaches a very high level of tragedy and pathos. It is easy to 
pick holes, and we are chary of doing it. But perhaps Mr. Churchill 
strikes a wrong note in certain little self-conscious touches which crop 
up now and again. References to what may be done at the author's 
will to the characters all help to spoil the illusion of reality, one of the 
chief assets of the novelist. And then the desire for complete bliss all 
round has led to an unnecessary forcing of the political and moral sides 
of Jethro’s nature. But these are spotsonthe Sun. Though Miss Shinn 
has evidently made a careful study of the characters, the illustrations 
ae unsatisfactory, This may be partially due to imperfect repro- 
uction. 


The Other Pawn. By MARY DEANE. (Methuen.) 

Miss Deane paints a delightful picture of Mid-Victorian Bath and its 
society. Readers who have ever lived in a small country town peopled 
by retired naval and military officers will appreciate the truth of her 
delineations. There is more than one reminder of the world of Jane 
Austen, although the ladies are distinctly modern. No heroine of 
Miss Austen’s imagination deplored the merely ‘‘decorative” nature 
of her up-bringing and went to London to study music when her 
lover proved unfaithful. Major Temple Cloud, valiant in war and 
honourable in his dealings with other men, but unscrupulous in his 
dealings with women, is a portrait whose truthfulness is not dependent 
on a particular century. Life had many illusions for the young men 
and women of Bath, but the atmosphere of ‘‘ the quiet end of evening” 
which characterized their native town pervades the whole story. Mr. 
Stuart Cumberley, who acquired first wealth and then wisdom, played 
the part of fairy godmother and brought everything to a happy issue. 
The authox’s style is vivacious, but slipshod, and lacks the care and 
distinction which her literary ability should ensure. 


The Plow Woman, By ELEANOR YATES. (Methuen.) 

This is a primitive and refreshing story dealing with life in the 
Dakota prairie, in Western America. The heroine Dallas—a particu- 
larly fine character—and her father and sister are rescued from the 
Indians and other persecutors by her lover Lancaster. The love story 
is pretty reading amid the gruesome doings of the family’s enemies, and 
the writer observes Nature closely and feelingly. Experience should 
add strength and finish to her style, which lacks coherence at times in 
the effort to be picturesque. 


White Fang. By JACK LONDON. (Methuen.) 

It is impossible not to admire the ease and mastery with which Jack 
London produces his effects, initiating the reader into the elemental strife 
and appetite of the wilds until he feels almost as much at home in them 
as the dogs and wolvesthemselves. Like all skilful artists, he produces 
his effects by the simplest means, and with peculiar success in the 
opening chapters. White Fang, the wolf-dog, is gradually reclaimed 
from the wilds by mankind. He is first brought into contact with the 
Indians, who subdue him by fear, and finally sell him to a cruel brute 
who makes a living by exhibiting him at dog fights. From this life he 
is rescued by the gentleness of a white man whom he learns to love. 
The revolution that ensues is imaginatively described by the author. 
White Fang had to ‘‘ ignore the urgings and promptings of instinct and 
reason, defy experience, give the lie to life itself.” Until this beautiful 
episode the story is often painful reading, and becomes at times a 
succession of dog fights, which are described in unnecessary detail. 
The question which the whole book raises is the legitimacy of the 
artist’s illusion—the attributing of what is practically a rational 
psychology to a wild animal long before he is brought under the 
influence of man. It enables the artist at any rate to make profound 
suggestions which are the more impressive because they are not 
obtruded. . 


A Wilderness Winner. By EDITH A. BARNETT. (Methuen.) 

This story is interesting and stimulative of thought, although there 
is little attempt to attain artistic method and to condense and select 
detail. The style is bright and incisive, though faulty in places. The 
heroine, Phoebe Leeth, goes out to Western America with Peter 
Ingraham because she is in need of a mission, and he of a wife, or, 
more explicitly, ‘fa woman to work for him.” Phoebe, who has 
hitherto been living ‘‘an uneventful life enlivened by the cultivation of 
romantic ideals and high ambitions, receives a terrible shock when she 
arrives at the shed which her husband calls a home and makes the 
acquaintance of his neighbours. She rises nobly to the situation, and 
never forgets that she is an Englishwoman and bound to uphold the 
ideals and capabilities of her nation. The story of her struggles and 
experience is vividly told, and there are some striking pieces of por- 
traiture—notably in Adams, her husband’s friend, whom she tries to 


reclaim from drink; in Theresa, her younger sister, who comes out 
from England to pay her a visit ; and in Nettie, who has been born 
and brought up on the wilds. ‘‘It is better,” Phoebe concludes, ‘* to be 
used up in a man’s land than to be wasted at home.” The author 
seems to be of her opinion, and makes some amusing assumptions about 
the life of women in England, where there are no wildernesses 
apparently to be won. 


Her Majesty's Rebels. By StpNEY Rose Lysacut. (Macmillan.) 
In Miss Lysaght’s latest work Ireland and her troubles form a 
misty background to the old drama of man and woman. Two women 
of unusual personality and abilities are loved of men, but in very 
different ways. Corinna’s spirit, as the author explains, ‘* had always 
risen against the injustice which the world has condemned women to 
suffer in their relations with men, . . . but, .. . instead of confront- 
ing the wrong she hated with the strength of her own ideal, she had 
claimed and exercised an equal liberty with man in his disregard of 
moral restrictions.” Kathleen O’Brien takes the opposite course, and 
wins not the passion which fades, but true love. Love for her 
“alters” the hero’s ‘‘ outlook on life,” and awakes within him ‘‘a 
perception of right and wrong” which had not previously existed. 
She is won at last by the hero’s brother, who has served her faithfully 
through’ the years of self-repression, and is the real hero of the book. 
Her character is charming and consistent to the taste, but there are gaps 
in Corinna’s mental history which are unfilled. Apart from this absorb- 
ing theme, the novel is open to criticism. It is unnecessarily long, and 
would have been improved by condensation. There is heaviness in the 
movement of the story and in the telling of it. The style, indeed, is 
almost Johnsonian in places—particularly in the political passages. 
But, in spite of these defects, the bouk is both interesting and moving. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


UNITED STATES. 


Los Angeles has been chosen as the place for the fiftieth annual 
meeting of the National Educational Association. 
California, which last year was deprived by the 
earthquake at San Francisco of the honour of 
entertaining the schoolmen, thus receives the distinction in 1907. The 
days for the meeting are July 8-12. The conference, the most im- 
portant for American education in the year, will draw teachers west- 
ward in enormous numbers. 


“ Limited segregation ” may be defined to be a mode of co-education. 
Under it boys and girls are educated in the same 

Limited . 
Segregation. schools, but are separated for lessons. An experi- 
ment on these lines is being made at the Englewood 
High School of Chicago. The reasons on which it is based are stated 
as follows :—(1) girls mature earlier than boys; (2) girls outnumber 
boys in high schools in the ratio of four to one ; (3) the greater number 
of the more mature, serious-minded girls tend to become weary and lose 
interest while waiting for their immature brothers to catch upto them ; 
(4) boys and girls have different goals in life; (5) girls suffer from 
nervous breakdown because they must submit to the pressure necessary 
to secure satisfactory work from boys ; (6) satisfactory lessons in personal 
hygiene cannot be given to mixed classes; (7) there are fundamental 
differences in the intellectual traits of boys and girls. 

Principal Armstrong, who is conducting the experiment, gives his 
results thus :—(1) a greater percentage of boys than of girls carry on their 
foreign language work with success ; (2) boy’s classes in mathematics 
excel both in the numbers that pass and in higher marks ; (3) all the 
boys prefer the separate classes—the girls are divided in their opinion ; 
(4) parents favour the separate classes. 


The School Review for February opens with a useful article on the 
Preparation of High-School Teachers. Our readers 
may wish to know how the question is viewed in 
America. The writer of the article quotes from a 
speech by the Hon. J. Sterling Morton in Nebraska: ‘* We demand 
for Nebraska educated educators. We demand professionally trained 
teachers, men and women of irreproachable character and well tested 
abilities. We demand from our legislature laws raising the standard 
of the profession and exalting the office of the teacher. As the doctor of 
medicine or the practitioner of law is only admitted within the pale 
of his calling upon the production of his parchment or certificate, so the 
applicant for the position of instructor in our primary and other schools 
should be required by law to first produce his diploma, his authority to 
teach, from the normal schools. We call no uneducated quack or 
charlatan to perform surgery upon the bodies of our children, lest they 
may be deformed, crippled, or maimed physically all their lives. Let 
us take equal care that we entrust the development of the mental 
faculties to skilled instructors of magnanimous character, that the 
mentalities of our children may not be mutilated, deformed, and crippled 
to halt and limp through all centuries of their/never-ending hives. The 
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deformed body will die, and be for ever put out of sight under the 
ground, but a mind made monstrous by bad teaching dies not, but 
stalks for ever among the ages, an immortal mockery of the Divine 
image. 

Ít seems that of all the States California ıs the one that 1s strictest 


dronon in with regard to its requirements from the high-school 
gag erie teacher, insisting that he shall be pedagogue as well 
as scholar. There, ‘‘ under statutory provisions, 
the State Board of Education grants all certificates for teaching in the 
high schools of the State. These may be obtained by examination or 
otherwise ; but, says the law, ‘no credentials shall be prescribed or 
allowed unless the same, in the judgment of the said Board, are the 
equivalent of a diploma of graduation from the University of California, 
and are satisfactory evidence that the holder thereof has taken an 
amount of pedagogy equivalent to the minimum amount of pedagogy 
prescribed by the State Board of Education of this State, and include a 
recommendation for a high-school certificate from the faculty of the 
institution in which the pedagogical work shall have been taken.’ 
California accepts the diplomas from all the Universities belonging to 
the Association of American Universities, and also from fifteen other 
selected colleges and Universities throughout the United States, pro- 
vided the graduates have taken courses in the theory of education, or 
have had actual practice in teaching under supervision of the Ped- 
agogical Faculty, equivalent to twelve hours per week for one half year. 
Graduates of all the accepted colleges not belonging to the Association of 
American Universities must have completed subsequent to graduation 
one half year of advanced academic or professional (pedagogical) work, 
in residence, either at the same institution or at some other accepted 
institution, or, in lieu of such graduate study, have taught with decided 
success, as regular teacher or as principal, at least twenty months in 
any reputable school, elementary or secondary. After July, 1906, at 
least one-third of the prescribed pedagogy is to consist of actual teach- 
ing in a well equipped training school of secondary grade directed by 
the Department of Education. After July, 1908, practice-teaching in 
a school of the grammar grade in connexion with the California State 
normal schools will be accepted as an equivalent.” 


We regret to report the death on January 28, at his home in Chicago, 
Nore of Mr. Wilbur Samuel Jackman. Born at Me- 
to Education. chanicstown, Ohio, January 12, 1855, he had just 
completed his fifty-second year. He was agraduate 
of the college of Meadwell, Pennsylvania, and he studied afterwards at 
Harvard. From work in the Pittsburg schools he passed to the Cook 
County Normal School at Chicago in 1889, and there became connected 
with Colonel Parker. Since 1901 Mr. Jackman had been Dean of 
the School of Education in the University of Chicago. As editor of the 
Elementary School Teacher he exercised a wide influence and was the 
source of many new inspirations. His loss will be deeply felt in all 
parts of the United States. 


The cost of University education is a matter of no small importance 
Cost of University in the modern community. A semi-official inquiry 
Education. some few years ago showed that the average ex- 
penditure of the German student was less than £90 
a year. In the United States Prof. William Bailey, of the department 
of Political Economy at Yale, has been collecting statistics concerning 
the expenses of college life there. He obtained his data from five 
hundred students, and found that the average amount spent annually 
by students working their way through college was 292°30 dols. The 
largest group was of those who spent between 500 and 1,000 dols. 
Only nine returned themselves as spending more than 2,000 dols. a 
year. Prof. Bailey’s investigations seem to have extended to details 
about which English undergraduates would hardly brook questioning. 
He gives a table. of percentages according to which the richest students 
spend eighteen times as much on pleasure, and eighty-two times as 
much on tobacco and drink, as the poorest students. 


The March number of the School Review contains an interesting 

study of the American boy by the Rev. J. A. Dewe 
ame — Every boy, he declares, is an unconscious barbarian 
-—a barbarian in his lack of reflection, his over- 
powering impulses, his tits of generosity, and his reverence for 
imagined heroes. Kut boys have their racial and genealogical 
characteristics. ‘‘ The boy is a frolicsome cartoon of the nation to 
which he belongs. The French boy, with his air of abandon, cries out 
in the morning, ‘Oh, where is my ball?’ The German boy, with 
military gait and lineal countenance, is already an embryo soldier. The 
English boy, with his lordly mien and his hands in his pockets, shows 
already the meekness of those of whom it is said: ‘The meek shall 
possess the land.’ But the American boy stands apart from all the rest. 
The rapid development of some of his faculties above the others, the 
curious twists and turns in his moral cosmos, ani the extraordinary 
combination of opposite forces that he exhibits place him on a high 
pedestal in the museum of juvenile types.” 


The most striking feature of the American boy is, as we learn, the 
old-fashioned seriousness of his nature. Other 

His Salient bo : 2 
Features. ys, released from school, frisk like young colts ; 
the American boy takes the omnibus home or 


walks solemnly to his special haunt of pleasure. He plays every game 
with a certain amount of prévious calculation. Besides being serious, 
he is precociously practical; and these qualities largely account for the 
spirit of independence that he manifests. Professors bewail his lack of 
obedience ; but there is a compensation. The students in college 
show in a singular degree the power of self-restraint; they have a 
tradition of order which itself maintains discipline, without any external 
coercion. Of another feature of the American boy we will let Mr. 
Dewe tell in his own words: ‘‘There is one peculiar trait in the 
American boy which not only saves him from a great deal of unhappi- 
ness, but also fits him for very high work in the future. He has no 
nerves. In this respect he is like the Japanese, who can sleep soundly 
in the midst of sudden and most untoward noises. Not only is he 
obtuse to shocks of a physical nature, but his mental susceptibilities 
are not easily aroused. He seems to have been fitted out by nature 
with intellectual oilskins. Rough abuse, pungent sarcasm are turned 
off like arrows from the hide of a rhinoceros, and only a smile greets 
the thrower of the dart.” 

It is doubtless mere national prejudice; yet we prefer the English 
boy, with his high animal spirits, fresh good humour, want of calcula- 
tion, and tender sensitiveness to some forms of reproach. But in the 
American boy lies also a maker of history, not to be despised. 


FRANCE. 
The Commission extrafparlementaire has expressed an opinion that 
when women teachers and men teachers have the 
same degrees or qualifications and discharge the 
same functions they should receive equal salaries. 
It is a principle that, adopted, would prevent the much dreaded 
s femininization ” of the school. Moreover, it rests on natural justice. 


M. Marcel Braunschvig contributes to the Revue universitaire a 
Esthetio pleasing article on the Æsthetic Education of the 
Education. Child. The zesthetic education of which he writes 

does not contemplate the making of the child into 
an artist: the call to creative art comes from within. Nor does he 
aim to produce zsthetes, beings for whom the worship of beauty 
becomes the rule of all judgment and the motive of all action ; beauty 
separated from all that of which it naturally forms part increases the 
intensity of life in some departments only to diminish and weaken it in 
others not less important and not less elevated. An exaggerated love 
of beauty, in a mind where there is nothing to counterbalance it, works 
terrible mischief. At first it shows itself in a peculiar form of egoism. 
The zsthete, not content with seeking in all circumstances a stimulus of 
zesthetic emotions, would fain be the only one to feel them. For him, 
as for a Mazarin, the works of art are a means of selfish enjoyment, 
lessened if it is shared by others. His egoism, again, reveals itself as 
dilettantism. He would install himself as master in the kingdom of the 
beautiful and never quit it to interest himself in the lot of others. Nor 
must it be forgotten that the exclusive worship of beauty, far from 
defending us against immorality, produces in some cases a blunting of 
the moral sense. 


-Esthetic education, then, continues M. Braunschvig, must not inspire 
in the child an exaggerated love of beauty. It is a 
a manm danger easy to be avoided ; for zsthetic education 
must be limited and completed by a vigorous 
education of the intelligence and the will. But it has its place, if only 
a secondary place, in all education—in that of the poor as well as in 
that of the rich. For even the poor, once initiated in beauty, may find 
throughout life innumerable opportunities of gratifying their love of it. 
The rich may travel far to contemplate beautiful sights or to collect 
beautiful statuary and pictures. Yet the true possessor of a work of 
art is not necessarily the owner, but he who understands it. The 
poorest of men, if he has a genuine taste for beauty, is rich with all the 
beautiful objects that lie within his range of vision; and the humblest 
home may be embellished with art. .1’sthetic education may be given 
to the poor and lowly without any fear that in after life it will be found 
to be auseless burden. 


M. Braunschvig next inquires into the methods by which æsthetic 
education is to be conveyed. It must never assume 


Men and Women 
Teachers. 


Its Methods. the form of theoretical instruction ; to give it that 
shape would be the surest means of making it dis- 
tasteful. Art, a distraction in life, must remain a distraction in educa- 


tion, and should be offered in the guise of a reward or a recreation. 
There must be no introduction of the history of art into the school 
course, no examinations in the subject—nothing that will make it lose 
its charms. The end being to awaken and develop in the child a 
sense of beauty, he must be led to contemplate works of the greatest 
possible artistic perfection. It is an error to offer him the daub as a con- 
trast to the beautiful picture, or to set him to the criticizing of mediocrity. 
Illustrated journals and plates designed for school-rooms are often bad 
in drawing and worse in colouring. They tend to flatter the bad taste 
of the child instead of improving it. We must, it is true, get down to 
his level ; but this is to be done by presenting to him from among the 
most beautiful things of nature and art those which from their simplicity 
are in the scope of his comprehension. In the/world of Nature we must 
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first lead him to admire the varied hues of the flowers and the regular 
forms of leaves; then let him observe the different aspects of trees; 
afterwards his attention may be drawn to the whole landscape. If the 
works of art are in question, we should begin by putting into his hands 
albums containing beautiful designs; next let us hang on the walls of 
his classroom a oe good engravings with clear expressive lines, and 
pictures in well combined colours ; at a later age the public museums and 
art galleries will be his field of study. But, whether a learner be con- 
sidering Nature or art, the rule should be—contemplation without 
learned commentary or minute analysts. 

We take this opportunity of entering our protest against school-books 
with ‘vile plates, against the illustrations in the ordinary journals for 
boys, and against the countless forms of picture and toy produced in the 
belief that the essence of drollery is ugliness. A little reflection would 
enable parents and teachers to do much for the wsthetic education of 
their children. We must pass, however, to another topic. The Ecole 

; normale de Sevres, owing to the steady progress of 

poy ROMAI secondary education for girls, attracts year by year 
a larger number of pupils. In 1903 forty-five were 
received ; at present there are eighty-six girls in the institution. We 
mention it now on account of a recent circular with regard to candidates 
for admission. They are to be medically examined in order that it may 
be ascertained not only whether they are free from disease and organic 
defects, but also whether they are strong enough to endure the labour 
of preparation for degrees and the strain of school work. The examin- 
ing doctors are reminded of the importance attached to the certificates 
that they issue. We have here a recognition of the fact that a certain 
measure of physical strength is necessary for the teacher. And it is a 
kindness to delicate young women who would work in the school to 
warn them, at the outset, of their disability. 


On Monday, March 25, the remains of Marcelin Berthelot and of 
Madame Berthelot, his wife, were buried in the 
Panthéon. From the splendid tribute that M. 
Aristide Briand, Minister of Public Instruction, 
paid to the dead scientist we give the words that touched on the con- 
nexion between Berthelot and Renan: “I have just quoted Renan. 
It is natural to do so when one speaks of Berthelot. The two will 
remain united in the eyes of posterity as they were united in life. 
When the young men came to know each other, it was about 1848, at 
that period of generous effervescence when, France obtaining political 
liberty through universal suffrage, a vast horizon opened for every 
enthusiastic mind. Renan and Berthelot appear as the types of that 
ardent generation: the one a religious spirit freeing itself from the 
government of dogma ; the other a scientific mind, toilsome and patient 
in the discovery of experimental truths. From this illustrious friend- 
ship, from the sustained contact of these two great souls came the 
doctrine that Renan expounded in his ‘ Avenir de la Science,’ wherein 
he prophesied of a human race ‘rushing forward with a mighty effort 
to the conquest of truth.’ The time predicted by Renan has not come. 
Savants are still isolated phenomena, and, even if we were to form a 
nation of savants, geniuses such as Pasteur, Curie, and Berthelot 
would be rare.” 

A nation of savants! It is an ideal that we shall never realize. 
Nevertheless, education must strive to raise the national intelligence 
rather than to produce a learned class or isolated phenomena of savants. 


eral 


of Berthelot. 


GERMANY. 


It has been observed that in England teachers over thirty-five years 
of age are seldom appointed to anything worth 
having. We have never understood why a school- 
master should be deemed to be exhausted at an age 
when a clergyman or a barrister has hardly reached his prime. Again, 
if some schools keep their teachers as long as possible, others seem 
always to be officered with young men. A State system of education 
makes for the retention of the teacher in his office so long as he is 
competent—with what result, a few figures relating to the secondary 
schools of Wiirttemberg may show: 


Age 
of Teachers. 


A. Humanists in the age of 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 70-79 years. 
1. In Upper Classes ... o 3 58 34 16 o Total, rrr 
2. In Middle Classes .. 3 33 75 32 7 o i, “S50 
Total dc sani 3 36 133 6> 23 o Total, 261 
Percentage ...... II 33°4 5I 25°3 9 — 
B. Realists in the age of ... 20-29 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 70-79 years. 
1. In Upper Classes ... I 23 59 34 10 o Total, 127 
2. In Middle Classes.. 5 56 67 50 12 I 3» 239 
Total eee ere 54 7 126 84 22 1 Total, 366 
Percentage ...... 14°3 216 344 233 6 o°2 


It will be seen that of the humanists, or, as we might say, classical 
masters, more than half are between forty and forty-nine years of age. 
With regard to the age at which men quit the service of the school, it 
is found to average in Württemberg fifty-six years and three months, 
the average period of service being twenty-six years and seven months. 
Corresponding statistics for England it were impossible to obtain. If 


they could be got, we fear that they would cast a gloomy light on tne 
careers of our teachers. 


Hessen is a State, in many respects, soberly progressive. It seems 
to be the first of German States to open the Univer- 


ue desea f sity to the primary teacher, not as a curiosity to be 
Primary Teacher. inspected during the holidays, but as a fountain 


from which he may draw the culture that he is 
expected to diffuse among the people. A decree lately issued sets forth 
the conditions under which he may gain access to it. To a Volks- 
schullehrer or probationer, who has distinguished himself in the normal 
school and in the State Examination, and who has done good work in 
the elementary school, leave of absence is granted for three years, in 
order that he may attend the State University (Giessen). He may there 
enrol himself in the Faculty of Philosophy as a ‘‘ student of pedagogy. 
His course of studies is terminated with a special examination, which 
can be taken, at the earliest, after five semesters. Although the 
teachers have to renounce salary during the time of study, many of them 
have already availed themselves of the opportunity thus afforded to 
them. Oxford and Cambridge might be opened to English primary 
teachers upon similar conditions, but with such help from the public 
purse or from endowments as would render the University course smooth 
and profitable in the utmost degree. We write of older teachers, not 
forgetting what is already offered to the young. 


That the Overrealschule is the school of the future is an opinion that 
daily wins ground in Germany. The position of 
the modern school has been much strengthened by 
the decision, reported last month, to open the study 
of medicine at the Universities to its pupils. They may now go direct 
to the University and begin their medical studies, without producing 
any evidence of a knowledge of Latin. But before they are admitted 
to the Preliminary Medical Examination they must prove that they 
have the amount of Latin required for the Obersekunda of a Real- 
gymnasium. The consequence is that optional Latin courses will be 
established in all Oberrealschulen, forthe benefit of those who intend to 
study medicine. But, on the other hand, Realyymnastum and Gym- 
nasium will lose in numbers to the gain of their younger rival —a result 
that will doubtless be acceptable to the German Emperor, who is as 
enthusiastic for ‘‘modern” education as President Roosevelt for 
spelling reform. 
When the foreigner rails at our English schools he forgets some 
Suicide effects of the healthy life in them. One such eftect 
and the School, ÍS that suicide is of very rare occurrence among 
their pupils. How does the case stand in Germany ? 
Prof. Eulenburg dealt with the subject in an address to the Society for 
School Hygiene. From official figures relating to the years 1880-1903 
he unrolled a mournful picture of that prevalence of suicide among 
scholars by which the public mind in Germany has long been disquieted. 
In the fourteen years in question there were no fewer than 1,152 
instances of self-destruction. One-third of them were to be referred to 
the fear of punishment; perhaps if the truth were known, much more 
than a third. Insanity led to suicide in seventy cases ; in two hundred 
and sixty-five cases no cause could be ascertained—love or hereditary 
tendencies might be surmised. It is noteworthy that, whereas in the 
reports the reading of unsuitable books (Nietzsche, Zola, Schopenhauer, 
&c.) is assigned as the reason of suicide, Prof. Eulenburg deems it to 
be rather an effect than a cause, there being already in such cases a 
predisposition to melancholy and weariness of life. 


Pastor Rey has been studying the diffusion of languages. French— 
inoia once the most widely spoken—is now receding. It 
Languages. is true that the number of those whose mother 
tongue is French rose in the nineteenth century 
from 31% to 53 millions. But German-speaking people increased in 
the same time from 30 to 83 millions, and—modesty shall not prevent 
us from adding— English-speaking from 2014 to 136 millions! There 
is a simpler means of arriving at a universal language than through 
Esperanto. 


The 
Oberroalsohule. 


RUSSIA. : 
According to the proposals of the Committee that is concerned with 
meu the fate of the Polish Universities, the University of 
Universities. Warsaw, at which there are now nine matriculated 
students, is tocontinue in existence; but its funds, 
staff, &c., are to be transferred to anew University to be founded in the 
same city. There will thus be two Universities in Warsaw—a Polish 
and a Russian—the latter supported by the State. In this way dues 
race hatred beget academies. From distant Tomsk, in Western 
Siberia, comes news of the recent establishment of a University for 
very different reasons. It is a separate University for women and has 
at present only two faculties. Formerly hundreds of Siberian women 
and girls had to resort to Petersburg or Moscow for higher instruction. 
When last year the University of Tomsk opened its doors to women, 
more sought than could gain admission. Hence the need of the new 
institution. This striving of the women for the enlightenment of 

science is a remarkable feature in the social history of modern Russia 

(Continued on page 362.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
BOOKS SUITABLE For CANDIDATES at OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 
The Oxford Helps to the Study of the 


Bible. morg Introductions to the several Books, the History and 
re Paa of the Jews, the results of Modern Discoveries, and the Natural 
History of Palestine. With copious Tables, Concordance, and Indices, and a 
series of Maps. New, Enlarged, and Illustrated Edition. Pearl 16mo, 1s. net ; 
Nonpareil 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; Large-type Edition, 5s. 


Oxford Helps to the Study of the Book | 


of Common Prayer. By the late W. R. W. STEPHENS. as. 6d. n 


Revised Version of the Holy Bible— 


Pearl r6mo, rod. ; Ruby 14mo, 3s. 


Revised Version of the New Testament— 
Nonpareil 32mo, 3d. ; Brevier 16mo, 6d. ; Long Primer 8vo, gd. 


The Greek Testament, with the Readings of 


the Revisers and with Marginal References. 4s. 6d. ; on India paper, 6s. 


Evangella Sacra Graece. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


Old Testament History for Sohools. By | 
the late T. H. Stokoe. In three Parts ith Maps, 2s. 6d. each. 
Manual of the Four Gospels. By the same. 


6d. Or, separately, Part 1, The Gespe/!l Narrative, 2s.; Part II, 
The he Gospel Teaching, 2s. 


Life and Letters of St. Paul. By the same. 


3s. 6d. Or, in two Parts, each as. 


First Days and Early Letters of the 


Church. By thesame. 3s. Or, separately, Part I, 1s. 6d.; Part II, 2s. 


Graduated Lessons on the Oid Tosta- 


ment. By U. Z. Rute. Edited by LL. J. M. Bess. In three volumes, 


rs. 6d. or rs. gd. each. 
_ ENGLISH. 
Westward Ho! Edited, with 


INNES. 2s. 


North’s Translation of Piutarch’s 
ogra ie Julius Caesar, Brutus, and Antony. Edited by 
ARR. 38. 


The Oxford Treasury of English Litera- 


ture. By G. E. Havow and W. H. Havow. Crown 8vo. Vol. I. 
English to Jacobean. 3s. 6d. 


Scott.—Old Mortality. Edited by H. B. GEORGE. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Notes, by A. D. 


Scott.—_-Marmilon. Edited by T. Bayne. Crown 
Bvo, 38. 6d. 

Shakespeare.—Rilchard ff. Edited by W. G. 
CvuarK and W. ALvis WRIGHT. 1s. 6d. 

Shakes are.—Jullus Caesar. Edited by 

Shakespeare. — Merchant of Venloe. 


Edited by W. G. Clark and W. ALpis WRIGHT. 1s. 


Hakiuyt.— Voyages of Elizabethan Sea- 


men. Edited by C. Raymonp BEAZLEY. (/mmediately. 


Willton.—Comus. Edited by R. C. BROWNE. 6d. 
Wiliton.—Comus. Edited by OLIVER ELTON. ıs. 
Wiltton.—Ill Penseroso. Edited by OLiver 


ELTON. 4d. 
Mitton.—L’Ailegro. Edited by Otiver ELTON. 4d. 


Macaulay and Thackeray.—Essays on 


Addison. tdited by G. E. Hapow. {/ the press. 
LATIN. 
Tales of the Civil War. 


Edited, with Notes 
and Vocabulary, by W. D. Lowe. sts. 
Caesar.—De Beilio Gallico, Books I and 
Mf. Edited by C. E. MoBrRLY. 2s. 
Virgil. — Aeneid, Book |. Edited by C. S. 
Virgil. Aeneid, Books l-lli. Edited by T. L. 
Livy, Book XXI. Edited by M. T. TATHAM. 2s. 6d. 
Horaoce.—Odes, Carmen Seculare, and 
Epodes. Edited by E. C. Wicknam. 6s. 
HENRY FROWDE, OXFORD 


LONDON: 


| Sophocles. —Ajax. 


GREEK. 
Selections from Plutarch’s Life of 
Caesar. Edited, with Notes, by R. L. A. Du PONTET. as. 


Xenophon. With Introduction, Notes, and a full 


baa oe to the Anahbasis. 
nabasis, Book f. Edited by J. MARSHALL. rs. 6d. 
Anabasie. Book ff. Edited by C. S. Jerram. ıs. 6d. 
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it is strange to find it manifesting itself in a region that we do not 


generally associate with the idea of culture. 


As to the Russian Universities, in general, they have gained autonomy, 
and the Government only interferes ith them to 
Disorderly : ; 
Academies. check revolutionary acts and demonst tions. But 
the concession has not brought with 
tranquillity. The students demand autonomy for themsel\ 
representation at the conferences of the professors. Like 
must wonder at their own moderation ! 


‘ve, they 


CHINA. ; 
The American Legation in China gives the following report of the 
progress of educational reform in the country :— 
“ This Legation has sent a number of reports to 
the Department upon the subject of Educational 
Reform in China. In more than one of these attention was invited 
to the rapid increase it the number of Chinese students who were 
being sent abroad for ¢ ucation. Mast of these students have gone 
to Japan, but a number ve been sent to Europe and America. 
adoption of a public-schc `l system on modern lines and the abolition 
of the old system of e: {minations gave a strong impetus to the 
movement. No definite... ~angements have been made as yet for the 
conferring of degrees in 4)! exion with the new public-school system, 
but, as an increasing number of students are returning from foreign 
colleges and Universities, it has become necessary to make special 
arrangement for theirexamination with a view to granting them Chinese 
degrees and assigning them to official posts. This is the more im- 
perative because of the great need for men acquainted with modern 
sciences and, international law in various branches of the Government 
service. The first degrees conferred upon such students by the 
Imperial Government were granted in the summer of 1905, when four- 
teen return>d students were thus honoured. This year arrangements 
were made fur another examination, the results of which have been 
anade known. The number of applicants for examination was 53, but 
only 42 were admitted, of whom 23 had studied in Japan, 17 in the 
United States, and 1 each in Great Britain and Germany. The 
students were examined in the branches covered by their foreign 
degrees. By a mistake of the examiners two of the American students 
were improperly classed and failed to receive the examination intended. 
Those receiving marks of 80 per cent. or upwards were granted the 
degree of chin shih, or Doctor ; those marked from 70 to 80 per cent. 
a first-grade chu jen, or M.A., and those between 60 and 70 per 
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and even ` 
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cen ' second-grade M.A. The papers were prepared in English 
for students who had studied in the United States, Great Britain, and 
Germany, and in Chinese for those who had studied in Japan. The 
result was that 9 gained the Doctorate, 5 the first-grade M.A., and 
18 the second-grade M.A. Ten failed, including the two American 
students who were improperly classed. Of the 9 Doctors, & had 
studied in the United States and 1 in Great Britain.” 


NEW ZEALAND. 


‘The New Zealand University has established a degree of Bachelor of 
Research. It appears that a three years’ course is 
to be required for the degree. All the research 


University 
Notes. : : 
subjects are to be arranged in four groups, and 


. candidates will be required to select one subject from each group, to keep 


terms and pass examinations in these selected subjects during the first 
two years, and in the third year to specialize in research, preparing 
some special work which, if considered worthy by the college 
professor, will be submitted to the University examiners, in whose 
power the award of the degree will lie. Another scrap of news from 
the colony is worthy of record. The University regulations no longer 
make it compulsory for candidates in Education to take Mental Science. 
The wisdom of this course is a matter on which the opinions of our 
readers will be divided. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


In December last the Public School Teachers held their annual 
conference—the thirteenth. We are pleased to see 
that they gave due prominence to the question of 
salaries, which we hold to be of Imperial moment. 
The citizens of the Empire, if it is to endure, must be educated; 
efficient education cannot be got without payment. These elementary 
truths are too often forgotten. In New South Wales, as we read, ‘‘ the 
Government is doing little to raise the profession of teaching in the 
eyes of the public. Ministerial utterances abound in expressions of 
admiration for the nobility of the teachers’ work, but there is scant 
material recognition. Cant and small pay are still the portion of 
teachers.” It is characteristic of British methods that, whereas the 
police superanuation fund in the colony has recently been placed ona 
secure and liberal basis, no provision is made for exhausted teachers. 
Perhaps, if the teachers were better cared for, there would be fewer 
policemen to superannuate. 


Teachers in 
Conference. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


M R. A. E. HUTTON, as representing the Free 
Churches in the House of Commons, addresses an 
open letter to the Government urging it, at the risk of 
his displeasure, to mend its educational 
"Policy atthe policy. Mr. M‘Kenna’s Bill to relieve 
Covernment. passive resisters is a beggarly dole hardly 
worth taking, and no fulfilment of the 
Prime Minister’s large promise when Mr. Birrell’s Bill was 
thrown out in the House of Lords. Mr. Birrell’s promised 
Bill for the relief of necessitous areas is pigeon-holed. The 
million set free by the rejection of last year’s Bill should 
have gone, in part at least, to building grants; but even 
Mr. M‘Kenna’s modest proposal to devote £100,000 to 
this purpose has been allowed to fizzle out—swallowed up, 
apparently, in the Irish Council Bill, which would give a 
bonus of £650,000 to Irish Roman Catholics, and be used 
by them in part to build denominational schools. Without 
endorsing all Mr. Hutton’s complaints, we agree with him 
that the Government has hitherto done little to redeem its 
professions of educational reform, and that “some legisla- 
tion on a financial basis is essential.” Irish education is 
still a stagnant pool; West Ham is still an open sore; 
secondary teachers are still untrained, and no one knows 
whether the Register is alive or dead. We are not so un- 
reasonable as to expect a new creation in six days ; but, if 
by the end of the second Session no single educational 
reform is carried, we may say, with Mr. Hutton, that our 
support will become less enthusiastic. 


E AT a crowded meeting of Churchmen held at the 
à Cathedral Library, Hereford, May 8, the Bishop 
presiding, a resolution protesting against the Special 


Religious Instruction Bill of Mr. M‘Kenna 
ee as inequitable and tyrannous was moved by 
M’ ana Bill, Sir Richard Harrington and seconded by 
wos Archdeacon Stanhope. The resolution 
w: carried, the Bishop being the only dissentient.”— Even 
those who most dissent from Dr. Percival’s views cannot but. 
admire a Bishop who has the courage of his opinions, who 
has not “put manhood off and priesthood on,” and reminds 
his fellow Churchmen that they owe allegiance to the State 
no less than to the Church. The unpalatable truth that the 
Bishop pressed home with irrefragable logic was that the 
State had a perfect right to prescri*2 the teaching for which 
it would pay. The fulminations of the National Society 
against “gross and scandalou. injustice” were mere 
Billingsgate (the Bishop used. euphemism), and, if the 
Church was no longer preparea!i maintain their schools 
as Church schools, they must either give them up or strike 
the best bargains they could with Parliainent. Let them 
act as business men, and not resort to heroi’ s and vitupera- 
tion. Brave words for a bishop, but Dr. Percival is merely 
repeating the warning that Archbishop Temple addressed to 
Churchmen some fifty years ago in “ Oxford Essays.” 


Ve 
Dr. ? oroival 


WE have for long wanted to know how the additional 

money that the Board of Education has secured 
from the Treasury for the encouragement of education other 
than elementary would be allocated. Mr. 


Painen in  Mʻ‘Kenna has now partially raised the 
Education. veil. His statement on the subject is not 


unlike a first-reading speech, and we must 
wait for the issue of the new regulations before we can. 
criticize with certainty. It seems, however, clear that the 
Board intend to place secondary schools in two categories. 
The one class will include schools already receiving grants 
from the Board which elect to remain under the existing 
regulations : these will receive the same grants as at present. 
The other will become the Board’s enfants gates, and 
receive the extra bonus. The grant is supposed to be £5 
for each pupil in the four years course for each year of the 
course ; but this fact has not yet been stated officially. To 
qualify for entrance to this class schools must have a 
majority of representative managers, no religious restrictions 
either with regard to the governing body or the staff, and at 
least 25 per cent. free places. Many of the new municipal 
and county schools already fulfil these conditions, and may 
frame their budgets in expectation of the new grant, which 
will amount to an increase in the proportion of three to five. 
But for the older and endowed grammar schools a veritable 
revolution is foreshadowed, if the new conditions are to be 
fulfilled. 


ERHAPS the most important part of Mr. M‘Kenna’s 
manifesto, as indicating a complete change of policy 

upon the part of the Board, is the statement that secondary 
schools may or may not charge fees. The 
President left no doubt as to the Board’s 
inteation, adding that where there were 
fees these must be subject to the approval of the Board, 
and that where the schools were provided by the Local 
Authority he hoped all the places would be free. This is 
surprising, because until recently the Board have been 
putting pressure upon governing bodies to prevent the 
abolition or even the lowering of fees. But any dis- 
passionate observer must have decided that the abolition of 
fees in public elementary schools would eventually pave the 
way for free secondary schools. This is doubtless the goal 
towards which we are tending. Yet our view is that the 
times are by no means ripe for making free all secondary 


Free 
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schools. The Board is content for the present with the 
permissive step. In the counties there seems to be a grow- 
ing feeling that parents should pay a larger proportion of 
the cost of secondary education than they have done in the 
past. It is especially in the large towns that the demand 
for free secondary schools arises. The movement should 
proceed with great caution; for there is a grave danger, as 
Sir William Anson pointed out in the course of the debate, 
that secondary education may be so cheapened as to rob the 
gift of all value. 


LHS danger is a grave one for the moment, but only for 
the moment. If the income derived from fees is 
withdrawn, there is a risk lest the teachers’ salaries suffer. 
It is not yet universally realized by Local 


Taan Authorities that it is the teachers, and not 
regulations or buildings, that make the 
school. Speaking generally, the teaching will be good or 


bad in accordance with the salaries paid. It would be well 
if the Local Authorities would read, mark, and learn some 
of Prof. Sadler’s utterances on this subject in his earlier 
reports. Cheap education is never good—the smaller the 
classes and the more advanced the subjects the higher must 
be the cost. Partly because fees are a useful and legitim- 
ate source of income, and partly because we do not think 
the country is yet sufficiently socialistic to try the experi- 
ment of free secondary education, we hold that middle-class 
parents should still be prepared to pay a proportion of the 
cost of the education of their children, and that scholarships 
should be provided for those children who would otherwise 
be unable to attend a secondary school. These scholar- 
- ships may in time be multiplied. Indeed, if the county 
schools are to fulfil the new conditions of 25 per cent. of 
free places, there must be an immediate increase. We 
hope that the Board will freely use the discretionary powers 
that it reserves to itself, otherwise many secondary schools 
will find themselves hampered with raw material that they 
are unable to assimilate. 


\ \ JE do not know how the training colleges will receive 
Mr. M‘Kenna’s announcement of a proposed con- 
science clause which is to come before Parliament next 


Conscience Ci year. These colleges have been in the 
for Training past, and still to a great extent are, in the 
Colleges. hands of denominational bodies. In filling 


up vacancies preference is given to mem- 
bers of the religious body to which the college nominally 
belongs, irrespective of the candidate’s place on the ex- 
amination list. Such a policy was at starting perfectly 
natural. The colleges were built, and still are partially 
supported, by the subscriptions of the faithful for the 
furtherance of a definite object. But with the gradual in- 
crease of public grants the private support has diminished 
until now the colleges are practically maintained by the 
State. It would seem, therefore, an anomaly that they 
should be recognized as belonging to religious bodies, and 
not as the property of the State that maintains them. A 
further change is necessary, and that is to bring the train- 
ing colleges into closer touch with University life. 


HE value of an Eton education is discussed in last 
month’s Macmillan by Mr. Arthur Fellows, and the 
conclusion reached is that for rich men’s sons who will not 
have to make their own living it is the best 
that can be conceived. Reformers who 
object to present conditions as an abuse of 
an ancient charitable foundation are warned that, if they 
intermeddle, they will kill the goose that lays the golden 
eggs. Eton does not pretend to educate the poor, and 


Expende Eton. 


“the poor should avoid it.” Eton is better than Mr 
Fellows paints it, and, if Eton is put on its trial, we do not 
imagine that Mr. Fellows will be retained for the defence. We 
notice the article only because it exposes in all its absurdity 
the superstition that the rich require a peculiar and exclusive 
education for themselves, and that what is meat for the poor 
must be poison for the rich. We may cull from the article 
one illustration of its absurdity. Mr. Fellows allows that 
with forms as large as at Eton personal supervision of work 
is impossible. Why, then, not increase the staff, and reduce 
the form unit? Impossible, answers Mr. Fellows ; Eton 
could not afford it. Small forms are a luxury for the poor 
man, who requires that his son should learn something. 


T Bursary Regulations recently presented to Parlia- 
ment by the Board of Education, which will come 
into force on August 1, mark a new era in the preliminary 
E education of elementary-school teachers, 
xit the : 
Pupil-Teacher. and a further departure from the pupil- 
teacher system established in 1846. A 
reform was begun in 1902, when, for the first time, intend- 
ing teachers under the Board were encouraged to receive 
instruction in secondary schools. They were, however, 
required to devote simultaneously a considerable portion of 
their time to the practice of teaching in elementary schools, 
and this dual service not only interrupted and heavily handi- 
capped their instruction, but it upset the organization of 
the secondary schools which received them in any numbers. 
Convinced by the objections to the existing system that 
have been urged both by Local Authorities and by head 
masters, the Board have consented to try a new experiment 
which has every prospect of succeeding. Pupils between 
the ages of sixteen and eighteen who have been for two 
years in attendance at a secondary school may be recom- 
mended for bursaries, and a grant amounting, on the 
average, to £6. 5s. will be paid to the Local Education 
Authority on account of each bursar. This amounts to 
the offer of a year’s free schooling, commonly supplemented 
by a maintenance grant from the County Council, and will 
certainly induce many parents who cannot now afford it to 
choose for their children this way of entering the teaching 
profession. At the end of the year the bursar can either 
enter a training college or put in a year’s service as a 
student-teacher in a public elementary school. 


P HERE are questionable features in the scheme on 
which we do not now care to dwell; but it is con- 
structed on a sound basis, and we prefer at this stage to 
National point out the benefits that it confers. 
Training Colleges. Recruiting is one of the main difficulties 
that face a Minister of Education, no less 
than a Minister of War, and Mr. Morant may fairly hope to 
have tapped a new source of supply. Secondly, the 
scheme will help to abolish the present invidious social 
distinction between primary and secondary teachers. The 
future primary teacher will not only have sat on the same 
benches with his more fortunate or more gifted comrade 
who proceeds to the University and so qualifies himself for 
Column B, but he will have been for at least three years a 
full member of the same body—not, as at present, bearing, 
as it were, the stamp of serfdom, condemned to so many 
days or hours of forced labour under a foreign taskmaster. 
Lastly, the entire work of training is now committed to the 
training colleges, and it will be necessary for the Board, if 
it is to effect its object, to see that these are greatly in- 
creased in number, and remodelled so as to become 
national institutions, freed from all denominational tests, 
with a model school attached and a sufficient number of 
schools available to afford the students constant practice. 
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PROF. SADLER has published the address that he 
delivered to the Co-operative Wholesale Society at 
Manchester on the question: “Should attendance at Con- 
etic tinuation Schools be made Compulsory ? ” 
Schools. His answer, in brief, is : “Not instantly, but 
shortly.” He relies on the spadework of 
voluntary effort, and points to the success of the County 
Borough of Halifax, where 61 per cent. of ex-elementary 
scholars between the ages of thirteen and sixteen are 
attending evening schools. Yet he himself furnishes a 
strong argument for compulsion in the system that now 
prevails over a large part of Germany. Attendance at the 
day school is there compulsory up to fourteen years of age, 
with no half-timers ; and up to sixteen or seventeen attend- 


ance at continuation classes twice a week during the winter ! 
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of rates is inaugurated, it can only be on political grounds. 
It is a policy of reprisal and not a matter of conscience. 
Apart from this we think that this plan is entirely lacking in 
dignity, and quite unworthy of a number of sober and 
educated men. 


is not surprising that Lord Curzon, with the support of 
the Vice-Chancellor, should lose no time in Issuing an 
appeal for further financial support for the University of 

Oxford’ Oxford. The appeal is comparatively 

Appeal- modest. The sum of £250,000 is men- 
tioned, to be spent mainly in the promo- 
tion of modern studies, literary and scientific, and 
in maintaining the Bodleian Library. This appeal was to be 
expected, and it will not fall on deaf ears. In comparison 


months is obligatory for boys, and in some districts for | with the colleges the University is poor, and is a worthy 


girls. And there are no passive resisters. ‘ Public opinion 
is satisfied with it; the employers are more than reconciled 
to it; the parents regard it as a safeguard and a boon.” 
Let us hope that the Board of Education will take a 
friendly hint, and give us statistics showing each year the 
number of children leaving the elementary schools, classified 
according to age, and a comparative table of those joining 
continuation schools and evening classes. As far as can be 
gathered from available statistics, the leaving age is steadily 
rising, but the numbers that pass on to the continuation 
schools are almost stationary. 


M R. THOMAS, in introducing the Education (Popular 
l Control) Bill in the House of Commons, expressed 
the hope that the Prime Minister would allow facilities for 
the passing of the measure. This is indeed 
a pious hope, and nothing more, seeing the 
already crowded agenda. Yet the Bill is 
a simple one, and is exactly half of the ideal measure we 
bave advocated since 1902. Mr. Thomas stated that his 
Bill consisted of but one clause, and that the operative part 
of that clause contained about six words. It sounds quite 
pathetic. The Bill simply provides that of the six managers 
of a non-provided school four shall be representative. Of 
course a private Bill on such a subject has no hope of ever 
seeing the Statute Book. It reopens the whole question of 
the relation of non-provided schools to the Local Authority, 
and will be fiercely contested. Yet its passing would 
immensely simplify the administration of education, and 
would remove a wide-felt grievance that the piper in this 
case calls his own tune. 


Education Bill. 


“THE High Churchmen resident in London have boldly 
unfurled the banner of passive resistance in their 
letter to the Prime m The signatories trust that it 
it will be sufficient to set out their position, 

Poe cata for they have yet to learn that a British 
Government and Parliament “will ignore 

undeniable claims for justice and equal treatment.” But, if 
the special religious instruction Bill becomes law, “it will be 
both their right and their duty to withhold a proper part of 
the education rate.” Now we have never approved the 
action of the Free Churches in preaching a crusade of 
passive resistance to the Education Act, but the Free 
Churches have some logical ground at least for their action. 
They refused to pay the education rate as soon as part of 
that rate was allocated towards the maintenance of voluntary 
schools. The difference between rates and taxes may not 
in itself be a logical one, but, at any rate, objection was 


taken from the first to paying local rates for denominational | name to the school. 


schools. The action was made a matter of conscience. In 
the case of the Anglican Church, if a policy of non-payment 


object of that superfluous wealth with which Lord Rosebery 
solemnly warns the Liberal Government not to tamper. 
Yet we like better the tone of the communications which a 
group of Oxford Tutors have made to the Zimes, and upon 
which we commented last month. The University needs 
internal reforms to bring it into touch with the conditions of 
modern life. Reform is not easy at any time: especially is 
it difficult in the case of an institution with such wide 
influence and with such deep-seated traditions as are 
possessed by Oxford. But the case is very far from hopeless, 
in spite of its difficulties, when a large number of resident 
Fellows and Tutors see the abuses and desire to remedy them. 


“THE main charge that has been rightly brought against 
the University of Oxford is that, in spite of many 
laudable efforts on the part of individuals, college life, 
and, therefore, very largely University life, 
eee remains the possession of the privileged 
few. Speaking generally and not forgetting 
the exceptions, we may say that the whole body of teachers 
in the public elementary schools of the country are un- 
touched by Oxford University life. No one can deliberately 
defend the position that the majority of these teachers who 
desire to study at a University must turn their eyes from 
Oxford, in which the cost of living is too great, or where 
the poor man is at a disadvantage. Yet the income of the 
University and of the colleges taken together reveals “a 
somewhat splendid poverty,” as the President of Corpus 
points out. Mr. Thomas Case writes to the Times to give 
reasons why the appeal of Lord Curzon seems ill-judged. 
In the course of his letter he gives figures that show that 
the whole income of colleges and University together 
amounts to £120 for each undergraduate, quite apart from 
the cost of his keep. Higher education is undoubtedly 
costly ; but, if these figures are correct, the demand for 
internal reorganization is enhanced. 


LETTER in our correspondence column signed ‘A 
Teacher ” presents the ideal view that should be taken 

with regard to religious tests by persons or bodies appoint- 
ing teachers in schools. A man of irre- 

ale a proachable character and a teacher of 
' marked ability, though he refuses to sub- 
scribe to any religious creed, ought to be eligible for appoint- 
ment. We quite agree. But we are not dealing with a 
Utopia. Appointing bodies do not always take this view. 
There are, in the first place, persons of strong sectarian views 
who hold that all the teachers in a school ought to be 
advowed adherents of the religious body which gives its 
These will always deem it right to 
secure, as far as possible, coreligionists as teachers. There 
are others who, while attaching less importance to;definite 
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dogmatic belief, find it convenient to select a member of a 
certain church, as this fact connotes a certain line of religious 
thought. It was no doubt this feeling that has led in the 
past to the appointment of so many men in Holy Orders to 
be head masters. A layman of equally irreproachable 
character could be found; but the fact is not easy to 
establish by the appointing body without personal know- 
ledge of the candidate. Ordination is regarded as the hall- 
mark of moral worth. A man who has not been to a Uni- 
versity may be well educated, but it is not easy to produce 
convenient evidence of this: the university degree is the 
guarantee. There are many signs of growing tolerance in 
this matter, but the views we have indicated will long 
remain effective. 


ANOTHER point of importance raised by our corre- 
spondent is the duty of parents in giving instruction 
in religion to their children. Again we quite agree that in 
Th a Utopian State the parent would in all 

© Duty of . 

Parents. cases perform this elementary duty: but 
we must deal with things as they are. 
Every one must know that there are many homes in this 
country in which any direct instruction in religion is im- 
possible. The fact is patent, and it is no answer to say that 
parents ought to teach religion to their children. So far as 
religion may be taken to mean conduct of life, all parents 
do teach it by example, if not by precept. It is because 
this indirect teaching is so often unsatisfactory that the 
nation generally demands that some religious instruction 
shall be given in the schools. If the internal jealousies of 
the Churches force the State into dealing with secular in 
struction only, then we hold it will be the duty of the 
Churches to provide for the religious instruction. We said 
last month that the clergy and ministers are not sufficiently 
numerous, and, we might add, sufficiently at leisure and 
sufficiently trained for the work, to undertake to give re- 
ligious instruction in all schools. The solution, it seems to 
us, would be the appointment of a number of peripatetic 
teachers of religion, appointed and paid by the Churches. 
Our correspondent omits any reference to boarding schools. 
In these the teacher stands i loco parentis, and should not 
be antagonistic to the religious belief of the parents who 
send their children to the school. 


Nie discussion is going on with reference to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and its applicability 
We do not venture to step in where Judges of 
High Courts are alone authorized to tread. 
We hear of some governing bodies who are 
taking out policies for their staffs under 
the provisions of this Act. Such a step may incidentally 
help to decide the moot question whether teachers are the 
servants of the head or of the governing body. The 
common-sense view of the meaning of the Act might fairly 
be that every one with a salary of £250 or less would come 
under its provisions. But a teacher is not usually called a 
workman ; and it may be argued that the Act was not 
intended to apply to him. With all the progress that has 
been made in language as an art of expression, it is still 
almost impossible to frame a definition in an Act of Parlia- 
ment that shall not give rise to legal suits. Probably it was 
not the intention of framers of the Act that teachers should 
be included in its benefits, and this view may be taken by 
the Courts. 


to teachers. 


Teaohers 
as Workmen. 


WE are sure that most Local Authorities will receive in 
a friendly spirit the memorandum that has been 
issued by the Association of Assistant Mistresses. 
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iinoa Ta points urged are that there should 
Agreement. e a definite salary scale and also a memor- 
andum of agreement. These are business- 
like proposals that appeal to a body of business men. 
Many causes are combining to make Local Authorities 
issue scales of salaries for secondary as well as for elementary 
teachers ; any action that urges on the movement is to be 
welcomed. Granted a scale of salaries with appointment 
by a public Authority, and a written agreement as to terms 
of service naturally follows. The importance of a written 
agreement cannot be too strongly urged. Time and again 
we hear of difficulties that have arisen simply from want 
of it. Many teachers are not quite sure what are the terms 
of appointment : they may have forgotten what was said at 
the interview. They live in a state of doubt that adds one 
more worry to a trying life. Much friction would be avoided 
if a written statement were in all cases drawn up, a copy to 
be given to the person appointed and a copy to be held by 
the appointing body. We give in another column the 
details of the Assistant Mistresses’ proposal. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


a- —-- 


THE city of Cardiff is by no means ill supplied with facilities for all 
grades of education. Organization and co-ordina- 


Sir ° . v. a. 
tion are the texts on which Sir Philip Magnus 
Philip Magnus : : : : 
on P ardit. mainly bases his report to the Education Committee 


of Cardiff; though improved buildings are also, in 
some cases, desirable. While mainly concerned with the opportunities 
for technical education oftered by the borough, Sir Philip has found it 
well to make a survey of all the schools and institutes in the city. He 
finds that the education given in the elementary schools is ‘‘ distinctly 
good,” and incidentally he remarks that ‘‘in so far as Welsh is a 
native language, spoken by the people in their homes, the teaching 
should be encouraged.” The one criticism that he has to offer on the 
system of elementary education is that more time should be found for 
practical studies ; and better equipment for the same should be pro- 
vided. He urges that the Board of Education should relax their rule 
preventing children under twelve years of age from receiving manual 
instruction. The teaching of the schools is disorganized owing to the 
necessity of selecting from Standards V., VI., and VII. those children 
who are old enough to be sent off to the workshop. Sir Philip com- 
ments also on the size of the classes, which he finds too large. But he 
repeats that ‘‘subject to these general considerations, which, however, 
should not be overlooked, the character of the instruction given in the 
elementary schools is distinctly satisfactory.” 


In the early part of the report we are told that social distinctions 
are not of extreme force in Cardiff. The bulk of 


dis Elementary the people are well-to-do: even unskilled labour 
Schools. receives comfortable wages. ‘* The fact that there 


are very few poor, badly clothed, or ill-fed children 
removes all cause for the abstention of the children of the middle 
classes from these schools, which elsewhere are so frequently regarded 
as essentially and solely schools for the poor.” This fact simplities the 
problem of the co-ordination of elementary and secondary schools. Yet 
on a later page we find figures that somewhat weaken this generaliza- 
tion. In the Girls’ Intermediate School out of 269 girls in attendance 
182 had been previously taught in private schools, ‘and 24 only. 
including 8 from the public elementary schools, had received their 
earlier education in other institutions.’ The rest we may conclude 
came to school straight from the home governess. In the Intermediate 
School for Boys, of the 255 pupils in attendance, 106 had been at 
private schools and 125 at public elementary schools. It is, then, clear 
that the private school for young children still flourishes in Cardiff. 


Sik PHILIP finds little to differentiate the Municipal Secondary School 
and the new school that is about to be opened at 
Canton from the Intermediate schools under the 
Central Welsh Board. He recognizes the sound 
teaching in both, and finds the difference to be mainly social, based on 
the difference in fees. He suggests that the present fee of 6d. a week 
at the Municipal School should be raised “to £3 a year. This sug- 


Secondary Schools 
in Cardiff. 
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gestion was made of course before Mr. M‘Kenna’s announcement of the 
new regulations, which are apparently to encourage either low fees or their 
total abolition. Both buildings fall short of the ideal, and Sir Philip 
thinks the Municipal School should at once be rearranged and improved 
under the advice of a competent architect. The Intermediate School 
for Boys is still in temporary buildings. Two other recommendations 
of importance are made in reference to these schools. In the first place 
the salaries are too low, and should be increased. ‘‘ It ought not to be 
necessary,” says Sir Philip, ‘‘ nor indeed ought it to be generally per- 
mited, that they (teachers) should eke out their salaries by giving 
instruction in evening classes. Such evening work saps the energy and 
destroys the freshness and resourcefulness of the teachers. They come 
to the evening work jaded and tired, and, what is more serious, they 
are less fitted than they should be for the heavy strain in the day 
schools.” „The other recommendation is that a responsible head 
mistress should be put in charge of the girls at the Municipal Secondary 
School, which is a dual school. 


IN comparing the three secondary schools the conclusion arrived at 
is that the Intermediate should remain as a first- 
grade school, teaching the classics as well as modern 
subjects up to University standard ;that the Municipal 
Secondary School should give mainly an education suitable to intending 
teachers and to those who will work in offices ; and that the new school 
at Canton should aim rather at a technical education fitting for the 
workshop. The three grades of schools might be known as professional, 
commercial, and industrial. Sir Philip seems to think that the secondary 
schools are rather over-harried in the way of examinations and inspec- 
tions, and suggests that the powers of the Central Welsh Board, so far 
as Cardiff is concerned, should be handed over to the new Welsh Depart- 
ment. He finds, in conclusion, that there is no need for friction between 
the various secondary schools. There is room for ail ; and even, per- 
haps, for more. In spite of the provisions that have been made, the 
pupils in the secondary schools only amount to 8 per thousand of 
population. In addition, many of the elementary schools have upper 
standards, which Sir Philip thinks ought to remain. At the same time, 
he warns the masters and mistresses of elementary schools that, at 
whatever personal loss to themselves, they ought to urge the trans- 
ference at the age of eleven to twelve of pupils who can profit by a 
secondary education. 


Grades 
of Education. 


WITH regard to evening instruction, Sir Philip has many recom- 
mendations tomake. He finds the existing arrange- 
Technical maa f 
Instruction. ments not indeed wanting in quality or in quantity, 
but in need of entire reorganization. He summarizes 
his scheme as follows :—Stage I., which provides instruction for pupils 
who have just left the elementary schools. In this stage evening pre- 
paratory classes should be held at different centres throughout the city. 
To give instruction in Stage II. applicable to various trades and handi- 
crafts, a new technical and art school should be erected. The Even- 
ing Department of the University College should be reorganized so as 
to provide instruction in Stage II., advanced science and engineering 
classes. He urges that the agreement at present in force between the 
city and the University College should terminate, and that the City Council 
should itself make all arrangements for technical education in Grades I. 
and Il., and that the Corporation should assist the College to make 
proper provision for Grade III. He also advocates the appointment of 
an inspector ‘* whose duty would be to assist in organizing and in co- 
ordinating and maintaining the level of the instruction to be given in the 
subjects of Stage I. at the different centres in the city and in the subjects 
of Stage II. at the Technical School and School of Art, and to advise 
as to the subjects to be taught in the Evening Department of the 
College.” 


Ir is not very long since Mr. Birrell professed to be unable 
to make up his mind between the rival claims 
of those why urge that pupil-teachership is an 
essential and valuable training in the art of teach- 
ing and the opposite party who regret the interruption in educa- 
tion caused by the need for attending an elementary school during the 
course of education in a secondary school. The new regulations issued 
by the Board indicate that a decision has been now reached by the 
authorities. It is true that the changes are by no means drastic, and 
that the existing pupil-teacher may continue as before, and may even 
have his successors. But the alternative proposed is so fully in accord- 
ance with the trend of educational thought that it is safe to prophesy 
that the pupil-teacher will die a gradual death. For progressive Local 
Authorities who will make the proposed experiment the plan is this. 
The boy or girl intending to become a teacher in an elementary school 
will presumably be at the age of sixteen in a secondary school, having 
been in attendance for at least two years, and probably for three or 
four. At this age, instead cf becoming a pupil-teacher with one eye on 
practical work in an elementary school and the other on the secondary 
school studies, he or she may become a bursar for a period of a year. 


Bursars. 


Student- 
Teachers. 
didate will reach the training college with no practical experience of 
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| During that year attendance at the secondary school will continue 
uninterruptedly, and the candidate will be expected to pass the pre- 
liminary examination for entrance to a training college. 


THIS year will be spent in continual study at the secondary school. 
At its expiration the candidate may go direct toa 
training college, the age of entry to which will be 
lowered. If this alternative is adopted, the can- 


dealing with classes. The colleges, therefore, will need to make fuller 
provision for instruction in the art of teaching than has heretefore been 
the case. The alternative, which is bound to be adopted in many cases 
at present, seeing the insufficiency of places M the training colleges, is 
to become a student-teacher in a public elementary school. A student- 
teacher will rank as an uncertificated teacher in reckoning up the 
numbers of the staff. The Board support the new regulations by in- 
creased grants. The Local Authority will receive £10 for each bursar, 
plus half the amount of the maintenance allowance up to £5, if the Local 
Authority see fit to make such allowance. The student-teacher will be 
in receipt of a salary, and will not in ordinary cases require assistance 
from public moneys. 


THE memorandum that has been addressed by the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Mistresses in Public Second- 
ary Schools to Local Education Authorities is a 
business-like document. The governors (not the 
head mistress) are named as the appointing body. 
The salary is to be paid three times yearly, at the end of each school 
term, in equal instalments. The appointment is in the first place for 
two terms, during which period it may terminate by a month’s notice 
from either party. If not so terminated, the experimental period is 
passed, and the appointment continues until terminated by one or other 
party with notice of two months to expire at the end of aterm. The 
power of dismissal rests with the governors alone. The contract does 
not attempt to enter into details of work exacted, but states that the 
assistant mistress shall obey all lawful commands of the head mistress 
and of the governors and comply with the regulations in force at the 
school. 


Tenure 
of Assistant 
Mistresses. 


IDOLA PULPITORUM. 
THE PITFALLS OF THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


VI. HISTORY. 
By S. S. F. FLETCHER, M.A., Ph.D. 


ISTORY, for so long a time the Cinderella of the subjects 
which form the curriculum of the secondary schools, 

seems at last to be receiving some of the attention which it 
rightly deserves. A generation ago the subject was practically 
non-existent in the public and grammar schools. Educa- 
tional experts at that time thought little of it as an educational 
organon. We have the testimony of the famous Public 
Schools Commissioners who issued their report in 1864, in 
which they state that “ history can never occupy, as a distinct 
study, a large space in the course of instruction at a great 
classical school. To gain an elementary knowledge of history, 
little more is required than some sustained, but not very 
laborious, efforts of memory; it may, therefore, be acquired 
easily and without any mental exercise of much value.” The 
world has travelled apace since these words were written. 
Mental discipline, the educational aim assumed in this state- 
ment, is no longer regarded as the right final aim of education, 
and modern opinion is willing to concede that every subject, 
even history, has a disciplinary value, provided it is taught 
properly. More and more attention has been paid to the study 
of history. Historians like Macaulay, Carlyle, Kingsley, and 
Froude invested the subject with new interests and vave it a 
wider audience. Romanticism in literature touched the dull 
facts of forgotten days with its magic wand; imagination 
invested the dead past with new life, and the result was the 
growth of the historical novel. Sir Walter Scott and his 
disciples have done much to quicken the popular interest in 
history. Side by side with this movement we get the serious 
study of history. The nineteenth century is essentially a 
period of great historians. Historical study has obtained its 
right place at the Universities, and the growth and-increasing 
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popularity of the Honours Schools in History have helped con- 
siderably in promoting the study of history in the schools of 
this country. We are now getting a regular supply of specialist 
teachers in history; that is, men and women who really know 
their subject, and who have at least a potential power of 
stimulating interest in it. And quite recently we saw the 
formation of the Historical Association, which is composed of 
the leading professors and teachers of history in Great Britain, 
and which desires to collect and distribute information as to 
the best methods of, and aids to, the teaching of history. 

A greater interest in the subject and better conditions for 
teaching it prevail now. The results of the teaching are, 
however, far from satisfactory. Confusion of facts, inability 
to appreciate the relative importance of events, a lack of 
application of independent judgment to ordinary knowledge, 
failure to perceive causal connexions between events, un- 
intelligent use of stock phrases and imperfectly grasped terms 
meet one everywhere when testing the knowledge which has 
been acquired. The difficulties of teaching history effectively 
appear to be numerous, and there are countless pitfalls in the 
path of the unwary teacher. It is the object of this article 
to point out some of the most important of these, and I 
propose to deal with them in three distinct groups: (1) Aim, 
(2) Curriculum, (3) Method. 


Aim. 


The most frequent error which one finds in history teaching 
is the aimlessness of it.. A teacher should have a clear and 
definite conception of the aim and purpose of the subject he 
is teaching. Unless he has a clearly conceived end, both in 
planning his course and in giving his lessons, they will be 
dull and lifeless. By sheer hard work he may be able to 
hammer in a certain number of facts, some of which may be 
remembered for a little time; but he will certainly never 
succeed either in stimulating an interest in the subject or in 
making it an essential part of an education which is to equip 
the child for his work in life. This is only possible by aiding 
him to develop his own character and to take an intelligent 
interest in the world in which he lives. 

The general aim of history teaching is a twofold one—it is 
ethical and it is civic. The ethical aim should, in the first 
place, endeavour to produce in the child admiration as well 
as imitation of noble characters. This does not mean that 
the teacher should preach, or attach a moral to each lesson. 
Imitation is a natural instinct with the child, without which 
the teacher could do very little. The lives and actions of 
great characters appeal to him naturally, and the teacher can 
do much in his history lessons in creating a habit of moral 
thoughtfulness by presenting his characters in such a way as 
will arouse imitation and admiration. The civic aim should 
tend to create an appreciation of those elements in national 
life which render the highest type of life and character possible, 
1.€., political freedom, good social conditions, true patriotism. 
The former aim is most suitable for the younger children, and 
is the justification for the advice to teachers to present the 
history grouped around characters who are represented as 
heroic. The latter aim is suitable for the older children, and 
indicates the treatment of the subject with them. To help 
them to understand and appreciate political freedom we must 
give them some knowledge of constitutional history, show 
them how laws are made, how justice is administered, how 
public departments are carried on. To give them a right 
appreciation of social conditions and to inculcate in them 
true patriotism we must show the existence and necessity of 
self-sacrifice, responsibility, general interest as opposed to 
class interest. 

Curriculum. 


This offers the greatest difficulties. The subject is so wide, 
the material so great, that a teacher is apt to get lost unless 
he steps warily. The result is frequently that history is only 
taught in sections; so that a child may pass through school 
without having ever gained a whole view of the history of 
even his own country. This should become impossible. 
Whatever may be the requirements of the various examination 
bodies, or the difficulties of keeping a whole form together 


for one year, the curriculum for the whole school should be 
planned so that the whole ground is covered during the school 
life of a boy. Every English schoolboy when leaving school 
should be acquainted at least with the whole of English 
history from its beginning to the present time; the amount of 
ancient and European history which can be done in addition 
is determined by the leaving age of the school. Recent 
articles in this journal have pointed out solutions for over- 
coming the difficulties of doing this. The suggestions of 
dividing the whole school into lower, middle, and upper 
groups, and of arranging distinct sets in each group, will, 
I think, overcome many of the difficulties. The earlier and 
simpler periods of history, whether English or ancient, should 
be taken in the lower school, the later in the middle and 
upper schools. A certain amount of European history must 
be taught in every school, no matter what the leaving age is; 
it can, however, be taught in connexion with English history 
where the school life is a brief one. No English history, for 
example, can be properly taught without including in it the 
Crusades, the Reformation, the French Revolution, &c. 

The great need in dealing with the curriculum is selection. 
The teacher should not hesitate to cut relentlessly, looking 
always at his material from the point of view of his pupil. 
What is most important to the adult may be meaningless to 
the child. Persons and actions are of most importance to the 
young child; but even the youngest child can be made to 
appreciate social conditions of reinote times, provided these 
can be related to a counterpart of modern life, such, e.g., as 
the use of rushes in place of carpets. The arrangement and 
grouping of the topics is of the utmost importance. Teachers 
should remember that the division into reigns is a merely 
artificial arrangement. Broad political movements, social 
developments, the growth of institutions, continue their natural 
course, and do not necessarily stop with the beginning of a 
new reign. Periods of history become more intelligent 
and more fascinating if the events in them are grouped 
under broad ideas which dominate them. In English history, 
e.g., the demand for political liberty is the key-note of the 
period from 1603 to 1689. The stages of the struggle are 
clearly marked: the claim to absolution in Church and State 
as personified by Strafford and Laud; the struggle of the 
Civil Wars; the failure of the Protectorate; the determin- 
ation to give the Stuarts another opportunity, and their failure 
to take advantage of it; the final struggle and the settlement 
of the Revolution. The development of sea power and the 
growth of the Colonies are the dominant ideas of the period of 
1689-1789. The social life of the people, manners and 
customs, and the growth of industries are as important, and as 
truly history, as the lives of great kings and statesmen, or as 
battles won and lost. The rise of the towns and the work of 
the monks and friars in the twelfth century, printing in the 
fifteenth, canals as highways, the growth of the new industnes 
in the eighteenth century, means of communications by land 
and sea, and similar topics must receive due attention. Finally, 
history must not stop sornewhere about 1830. The latter part 
of the nineteenth century contains most valuable history for 
those who are to take an intelligent interest in the welfare of 
their own country. The Ballot Act, the Reform Acts of 1885, 
the growth of the Empire can, and should, be treated in the 
history lesson. There is, of course. the danger of getting into 
controversial topics when we come to recent times. But a 
conscientious teacher can easily circumvent such dangers and 
maintain an attitude of strict impartiality. The pupil, on the 
other hand, feels the reality of history when his lessons deal 
with events the actuality of which he can realize. 


Method. 


The method must, of course, vary with the ages of the 
pupils. The lessons of the young children must be chiefly 
oral. Their age does not permit the use of note-books, and 
makes them incapable of doing any work by themselves. The 
teacher should therefore cultivate dramatic narrative. He 
should divide his subject-matter into dramatic unities and 
present these vividly and picturesquely. To prevent the child 
from being a mere passive listener, he must endeavour to get 
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connected accounts of the story from the boys at the end of 
the lesson. This will serve at the same time as a good 
exercise in oral composition. The whole class can be drawn 
into this work by requests to fill up omissions in the final 
accounts or correct errors, and by encouraging them to express 
in their own words their opinions about the characters of the 
story. The moral opinions expressed will at first be necess- 
arily crude, but it is of great importance that the pupils should 
learn to form very simple judgments—e.g., that Alfred was a 
wise King, Harold a brave man, and Wolsey an ambitious 
man. As we go up in the school the boys can be expected to 
give riper judgments. Characters are no longer wholly good or 
bad, wise or foolish; the pupils can be expected to express a 
judgment upon policies, judge acts by their consequences and 
characters as being more complex. 

With the younger pupils, too, the History Reader fulfils an 
important function. It enables them to go over the ground 
again, so that the matter can be impressed upon their minds. 
But the Reader must not be a substitute for the oral lesson, 
nor should it be used in the lesson: it should be kept for the 
reading lesson in the school and for reading at home. Even 
with boys in the middle school the Reader is of use, provided 
it is of the right character. Text-books are necessarily ab- 
stract, and tend to become mere chronicles of facts; in them 
the pupils fail to realize their real significance. The teacher 
should rely on his own oral lesson, in which he can bring out 
the real and relative importance and significance of the facts, 
and in which he can draw up his own scheme. The boys’ 
own note-books, together with a skeleton outline, will be better 
than a text-book; while the Reader, consisting of accounts 
of characters, narratives of events by good authors, adaptations 
where originals are too difficult, contemporary accounts (if 
suitable), and historical poetry, will serve to impress the oral 
lesson. The essential requirement is that the Reader should 
be a reading book, and therefore literary in character. In the 
lessons with even the older boys the teacher should not 
hesitate to use narrative to a large extent. Actual new know- 
ledge of historical facts which the class has to acquire cannot 
be “elicited ” by means of questions; but questions can put 
the pupils into the right attitude of mind to appreciate inform- 
ation about to be given, e.g., in a lesson on the Revolution of 
1689, the class could see that after the illegal conduct of 
James some action to check his power was likely, and they 
might suggest a Republic, a new King, or limitation of the 
Royal power as possible solutions, and the teacher might 
utilize these suggestions by showing the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each course. But the actual course of events 
could not be deduced, and must be given as information by the 
teacher. 

A fault of many narrative lessons and of all text-books is 
their abstract character. Details alone produce vividness. 
If we are attempting to produce a picture of the unhappiness 
of a people, it is useless to employ general terms such as 
“ poverty,” “discontent,” “arbitrary government.” We must 
describe what people ate, how they were housed and clothed, 
or give specific acts of tyranny and injustice, or show how the 
people expressed their discontent in action. This makes it 
absolutely necessary that the teacher should consult good 
authorities and should refrain from going to the text-book in 
searca for information. The work of the class, apart from 
answering questions, will consist in writing compositions and in 
getting up facts previously given. These last should be 
tested bv written answers in the class. But, if this is to be 
done effectively, the teacher should prepare his questions in 
such a manner that they avoid all ambiguity and can be 
answered in a single word, and must be either right or wrong. 
The pupils should only write the answer, which should be 
marked by themselves on the spot. 

As history is a chronological sequence of events, some idea 
of the succession of these is nceded from the very beginning. 
In the earlier stages all that can be done is the fixing of events 
in centuries. In the later stages dates are necessary; but 
these should be restricted to the most important only, which 
will serve as land-marks. Various devices for the realization 
of time exist. The best is, perhaps, the time-chart, consisting 
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of a vertical straight line divided into equal portions for equal 
periods, on which the events are marked off in successive 
lessons as they are reached. 

The historical novel can be made a useful means of aiding 
the teaching of history. The novels frequently succeed in 
creating the atmosphere and the setting of the historical period 
better than either the teacher or the text-book can do. They 
should, however, be used judiciously. The best historical 
novels of the period taken should be put in the form library, 
and the merits and defects from the historical point of view 
should be indicated when the boys are advised to read them. 


EDUCATING IMPERIALLY. 


T was a happy inspiration of the League of the Empire to 
turn to account the visit of the Colonial Premiers and 
to organize in connexion with it an Imperial Conference on 
Education. To Lord Meath belongs the chief credit for the 
conception, and his fellow-workers on the Council have 
spared no pains in elaborating for nearly a full year their 
plans and producing the varied and comprehensive program 
presented to the Congress on Empire Day. The proceedings 
of the opening ceremony are reported in another column, but 
we prefer to reserve the rest of our report till next month, 
when we can embrace the discussions as a whole. All we can 
attempt at present is to consider generally what the Confer- 
ence aims at and how far these aims are desirable and 
realizable. 
We are all, in a sense, Imperialists, and can all echo Mr. 
Kipling’s question: 
What can they know of England who only England know ? 


It may not be true in politics that to know all is to pardon 
all; yet it is hardly an exaggeration to say that half of the 
misunderstandings and differences between nationalities and 
races are due to ignorance or imperfect knowledge. It was a 
pathetic story that Dr. Starkey told of Irish children who 
when asked how they would go to London all answered: 
‘By Kingston,” but when further questioned which was 
nearer, London or New York, responded with one voice: 
“ New York.” To interest primarily the teachers, and through 
the teachers the pupils, in the British Empire is a worthy 
endeavour, and one that such meetings as these will un- 
doubtedly stimulate. 

There is another point on which we are all agreed. In the 
history of education our statesmen and politicians are sadly 
to seek. We remember not long ago a Minister of Edu- 
cation inquiring whether there were any denominational 
schools in Germany. For such men to learn, as can only be 
learnt by personal intercourse, how Canada and Victoria, to 
take the opposite extreme, have solved the religious difficulty 
would remove many prejudices and conduce to more en- 
lightened views. 

It is only when we examine the means suggested for attaining 
these ends that we grow somewhat sceptical, and fear that zeal 
may outrun discretion. Take the first subject on the agenda, 
“ The interchange of teachers and inspectors between different 
parts of the Empire.” The average cost of each such inter- 
change, Prof. Sadler calculates, would be £80, simply for 
travelling expenses. This in itself would limit the numbers ; 
but there are not many head masters who would be prepared 
to lose for a year an efficient member of their staff, on the 
chance of getting an equally efficient master from New Zea- 
land or the Strait Settlement to replace him. And what is to 
become of the New Zealander if he proves a failure or there 
is incompatibility of temper? It would be like choosing a 
wife through a matrimonial agency. For mutual knowledge 
we must rather look to such enterprises as the Mosely visit, 
the travelling scholarships, and that admirable American 
institution, the Sabbatical year. 

The one practical outcome of the Conference which we 
hope and trust to see is the establishment of an Eduéation 
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Bureau for the Empire... It would do for our colonies all the 
Office of Special Inquiries now does, and much more than 
that overworked and understaffed branch of the Board of 
Education is unable to attempt. It would not only collect 
information and answer inquiries, but it would suggest open- 
ings for young teachers, notify posts vacant, and act, in short, 
as a clearance house. It might also in time act as a court of 
appeal, and prevent those cases of wrongful dismissal, now 
rarer than they used to be, which have made English teachers 
hesitate to accept appointments in some of our colonies. 


THE OLD ORDER AND AFTER. 


T is customary to cast up our private accounts at stated 
times, and to produce our budget. In educational 
matters it is hard to obtain figures; so one canonly reckon by 
opinions. As a matter of interest the writer jotted down some 
quotations from (not necessarily of) The Journal, on the 
strength of which, and of certain other things, he hopes to be 
able to arrive at an educational balance, even if it is only a 
“bilan d'estime.” The passages referred to are: 

1. ‘* The cry of to-day was all for easiness —easier lessons, shorter 
hours, more sleep, simpler subjects.”—(A speaker at the Head Masters’ 
Conference, page 73.) 

2. **Certainly geography may he taught nowadays in such a way as 
to make people think.” —(Review of a book, page 47.) 

3. ‘* Many [original compositions in German], as regards phraseo- 
logy and correctness of idiom, were of superlative merit, but un- 
fortunately marred by the most flagrant errors in elementary accidence.” 
—(A letter from “‘ P. Q. R.,” p. 75.) 

4. ‘* The ancient Greeks might learn to think; we’ve other things 
to do.’’—** Euclid’s Elements,’ by ‘An Ancient Geometer, S.C.,” 
page 32.) 

5. ‘Yet in all the writing on the subject there seems an uneasy 
suspicion that English is neglected ; that the results of the teaching of 
it are meagre; and that in this part of our curriculum we have not 
advanced.” —(‘‘ Idola Pulpitorum,” page 23.) 


A five-fold cord is not easily broken; and it must be con- 
fessed that at first sight the pessimist would seem likely to 
have the result in his favour if he laid these quotations before 
a jury and askcd for their verdict on the state of education in 
England. For might not these undesigned coincidences be 
summed up thus? We are becoming slipshod and averse 
from the steady grind that alone makes a scholar; while 
teaching has deteriorated. 

In the first place, if this charge is true, is it the fault of 
schoolmasters or of the many advisers that beset scholastic 
authorities? There is doubtless a tendency among school- 
masters, and not an unreasonable one, to kick against an over- 
loaded curriculum, such as is now advocated by amateur 
pedagogues. But it is the public, rather than the experts, 
that demands peptonized instruction. The actual teacher 
knows the value of mental effort and is averse froin the 
bottle-fed style of instruction dear to inexperienced critics. 
Much outside pressure is brought to bear on the schoolmaster 
—the expert—by those who have never taught a forin, by 
University protessors, by lecturers on education, by organ- 
izing secretaries, by the lay press, and even by publishers, 
who indirectly influence bodies of educationists. A demand 
is made, for instance, that each subject shall be taught by a 
specialist and shall have more and more time devoted to it, 
while the length of the day remains the same and the compila- 
tion of time-tables is subject to the same laws. If the result 
of such demands is a sinattering of knowledge of many 
things, and not much knowledge of anything, the blame does 
not lie with the teacher. 

The general accusation of taking things too easily can 
scarcely be repudiated, and this much we must concede to the 
adversary. At a period of comfortable latitudinarianism, 
when the cry is “no tests” in matters for which many have 
gone to the stake, Spartan severity in school work can 
hardly be expected. But is the schoolmaster to be blamed for 
this ? 


TD e ST TS AS SID 


To turn to the five specific charges, which concern classics, 
geography, modern languages, geometry, and English, and may 
be said to cover the whole field of scholastic work— 

1. We have conceded one point, but we are not prepared to 
allow that the general standard of classical teaching has not 
improved. Fewer boys may be studying Latin and Greek ; 
still, it is the worst pupils who have given up and the least 
qualified schools and teachers that have withdrawn from the 
struggle. The Classical Association has taken a wise course, 
not posing as the only body in which the mysteries of teaching 
lie and contemptuously denying all credit to those who in any 
way differ from it, but steadily proceeding on its inodest and 
moderate plan of reform. The “speaker’s’’ remarks were 
directed against the postponement of Greek in particular, in 
general against the slackness of the age, and more than 
hinted that the classics were going to the dogs. We do not 
see that there is any clear proof that the best boys are not as 
good as they used to be; and, if the number of bad pupils 
has diminished, the average standard must have improved. 
No other verdict can be brought in than the one of “ not 
proven.” If the prisoner may not be discharged without a 
stain upon his character, he may at least be released with a 
caution. l 

2. Our second extract, from a review of a book on geo- 
graphy, only supplies a negative argument; for the implica- 
tion of the reviewer’s remarks is that the subject is not usually 
taught in such a way as to make “people think.” Yet one 
may feel happier with regard to geography than some other 
branches of school work. There are few teachers of it so 
wedded to the old fashion that they will not try a new one. 
The impression with which one came away from the Head 
Masters’ meeting at the Guildhall was that most of them had 
become burning radicals in the matter of subjects taught and > 
in their curricula. The natural desire to earn grants and to 
win good reports has led to the acceptance of advanced ideas, 
if those ideas are held by Inspectors likely to visit the school. 
The unfortunate part is that there is no general agreement 
among the very experts who are sent by different bodies to a 
school as to what the proper form for a syllabus is, nor among 
examining bodies as to what the best style of a paper should 
be. Here, again, harm is done because there is conflict 
amongst authorities. We rail at the supposed cast-iron 
system of our Continental neighbours, and suffer ourselves 
from the worse evil of being condemned to live under con- 
flicting systems. During one term we have to work in one 
way to please the inspectors of a certain body, and during the 
next term we have to adopt a different plan to satisfy Mr. 
So-and-so—happy if we have not to work for some special 
examination on other lines in the third term. The changes, 
indeed, are even more frequent than the changes in our 
Ministers of Education. 

3. We can discuss our third extract with more confidence. 
Teaching in modern languages has certainly improved more 
than that in any other branch. Teachers go abroad far more 
often, and examiners havediscarded many of their absurdities 
Dread of the old purely grammatical method had led to an 
unnecessary neglect of accidence, a sufficiency of which can 
be easily learnt. “ P. Q. R.” in his letter calls attention to 
the omission of that which entails mental exercise in the 
pupil—the acquisition and use of correct grammatical forms— 
and puts his finger on the weak spot in composition as now 
taught. A pupil can easily be crammed full of stock phrases 
and common idioms, which he can trot out when required to 
write a piece of prose (free) composition on a subject possibly 
familiar to him. But such training is valueless educationally. 
Critics would be right in saying the abandonment of prose 
is a concession to weakness. As the Morning Post puts it: 
“ The besetting sin of reformers is to abolish old-fashioned 
things instead of fashioning them anew.” Stil, out of the 
present clash of systems a clear plan is being evolved—a plan 
that will admit of a scientific teaching of which a genuine 
scholar need not be ashamed. At present it is too often 
thought wonderful if a child can say: “ Maintenang je va a 
la chef du gare,” and write it in such a way that only a master 
accustomed to read an English schoolboy’s.attempt at French 
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can decipher. It will soon be thought as wonderful if a child 
cannot both write and speak the sentence correctly. 

+. The contest raging round the Tripos at Cambridge has 
shown how inathematics have lost favour, either because, as 
our poet has it, 


Euclidian reasoning ‘* stupefies the normal British boy” ; 


or because the subject is unattractive in itself compared with 
newer studies. Yet great changes have been introduced into 
the teaching of mathematics, which have revolutionized the 
subjectsastaughtat schools. It may be that we trust too much 
to educationists and too little to the actual teacher, and, con- 
sequently, revolutionize amiss. Canour advisers be at fault? 
Inspectors, with all their experience, are by no means 
infallible. Some will judge a master by one lesson given 
before them, and will praise or condemn, as the case may be, 
without testing the form at all, possibly returning a verdict 
that those who really know the man’s work are aware is 
incorrect. A showy lesson is often of no use to the pupils. 
The writer remembers what he was tempted to think a 
delightful lesson on “The Prodigal Son,” with plans on the 
blackboard, models in clay and pictures. Till he questioned 
the children after the expert had left the room he did not 
realize that very little had gone home. Like the old woman 
recovering from a Bible reader’s explanations, the pupils were 
in a fog, and confessed that, though they at first thought the 
parable meant rags, now they knew that it meant righteous- 
ness. It is only teachers in daily contact with the taught, and 
not all of them, who can really lay down how and what to 
teach. Perhaps too much value has been attributed to 
mathematics in the past, and too little skill shown in teaching 
them. But has not the top of the ascent been reached, and 
shall we not now continue with greater ease ? 

5. If English is neglected, it is only in the most conserva- 
tive of our schools. The efforts of those who believe their 
own language as worthy of study as that of any other nation 
have met with success. Much of what was useless has been 
righted; much of what is of great importance has been 
admitted to the curriculum. The eagerness of reformers to 
unfashion before they fashion has done harm, but a harm 
that common sense can still repair. It is unfortunate that 
the teaching of English in our newer type of schools has 
frequently nothing to do with teaching other languages. 
While the English student of English needs little knowledge 
even of grammatical terms, the English student of German, 
with no understanding of the relation of words to each other 
in a sentence, and no power of analysis, will make little 
headway. Old ways may have proved ineffectual; new 
methods will, in turn, prove equally inefficient. Experiment 
will finally result in achievement. In the meantime let no 
one say that he alone is on the right track. New ideas have 
led to an increase in the time devoted to our literature; they 
have abolished the old annotated editions of authors of which 
the notes were learnt by heart and the text neglected; they 
have given us in convenient form the works of writers once 
inaccessible to schoolboys. With these points and more 
gained, can English teaching be thought to be stagnant still ? 
Let the English Association study the progress of the 
* Deutscher Verein,” and adopt its best ideas; let examiners 
cease from setting the gems of literature for paraphrase and 
analysis; let compilers of books on literature refrain, and all 
may yet be well. 

In conclusion, if the schoolmaster of a few years’ experience 
glances back at the teaching of a decade ago of the subjects 
our excerpts have condemned, will he not pronounce against 
the fivefold condemnation? Latin and Greek were begun at 
an earlier age than now, and before they passed out of their 
initial stages the young learner was confronted with a third 
foreign language. 
wooden fashion and pronounced in a barbarous manner. 
Vast improvements have been made in this instance, and we 
trust the standard of scholarship has not been lowered. Ten 
years ago English was little considered ; geography out of the 
question. If there has been any loss in the teaching of our 
own tongue is a language, it is that the historical side of it 


Both classical tongues were taught in a ` 


is neglected. Examiners who used to revel in Old English 
grammar now content themselves with asking questions about 
the use of a “ dash ” in punctuation. Whatever opinion may 
be held on certain details, it is certain that languages, as now 
taught, are no longer the dead subjects they used to be. The 
founders of the Modern Languages Association did a greater 
work than they expected when they formed the society due to 
the efforts of Dr. MacGowan. 

If the study of mathematics has lost ground, this set-back 
has served to stimulate the teacher. Look where we will 
there are signs of fresh life in every branch of education. 
To the eyes of the schoolmaster much seems to have been 
gained. In spite of interference, in face of opposition, real 
progress has been achieved. Will the efforts of amateurs— 
no friends of education they—and of reactionists allow the 
work to be consolidated, or will they sweep aside the good 
which, though slow in growth, seems likely now to arrive at 
maturity ? 


THE PARIS UNIVERSITY VISIT. 


HE return visit of the University of London to the Uni- 
versité de Paris, which occupied Whitsun week, was a 
brilliant success. Some hundred guests had been invited, 
and all but fifteen (among whom Sir Henry Roscoe and Dr. 
Heath were specially missed) accepted the invitation. It was 
a round of gaieties, with some ceremonies and speeches to 
interpose a little ease for all save the speakers. Paris was 
looking its best, with chestnuts, lilacs, and paulownias in full 
blossom ; and, save for a thunderstorm to cool the air, the sky 
was cloudless. The opening ceremony was held in the great 
hall of the Sorbonne, where the Minister of Education, M. 
Briand, in his character as Officier Recteur, welcomed his 
guests. The parterre was gay with many-coloured robes and 
hoods, and in one of the galleries the band of the 89th 
Line Regiment played delightfully. M. Briand took for his 
main theme the solidarity of science. “ Weare not here to strike 
a balance and determine which nation is most indebted to the 
other for intellectual ideas. In every well assorted marriage 
either party brings his best to the common stock, and from 
this fusion there results a breed superior to the elements of 
which it is composed. This visit sets the seal on an intellectual 
union which has stood the severest tests and grown ever closer 
and closer. It was symbolized in a visible form when at the 
Pasteur Jubilee Pasteur and Lister fell into each other's arms. 
Lovers were wont to pledge their troth with a broken ring. 
So we on our visit to you last year left with you half our 
hearts, vous la nous rapportez.” The Vice-Recteur'’s speech 
was equally happy. Their University was “taillée droit 
comme un jardin a la francaise’; the University of London 
had all the half-tamed wildness and luxury of an English park. 
He recalled the important part that the English nation had 
played in the history of their University. It had between the 
years 1318 and 1499 thirteen times given a Rector to the Uni- 
versity. St. Edmund was its patron saint, and, as the Chronicle 
reports, his feast was celebrated “en grande pompe et liesse 
à l'église et au cabaret et on y buvait beaucoup.” The other 
orators were M. Croiset, Professor of Greek, Sir Edward 
Busk, and Prof. Gardner. The guests were then driven to 
the Hôtel de Ville, where they were entertained at a déjeuner 
given by the Municipality of Paris. The stairs lined by the 
Municipal Guard, the reception room:-with its flowered ceiling 
lighted by electric lamps, and the dining hall with a profusion 
of floral decorations threw into the shade the somewhat dingy 
splendours of the Mansion House, and, to crown the feast, the 
speeches were in inverse ratio to the sumptuous fare. 

The guests proceeded by special train to Versailles, 
and tea was served in the Grand Trianon, where a concert 
a la Dolmetsch, in perfect keeping with the place, was given 
by a band of distinguished amateurs. In the evening there 
was a reception at the British Embassy, the chief feature of 
which was the exquisitely illuminated gardens. 
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Wednesday was fully occupied by a visit to Chantilly, 
luncheon and tea being provided in the special train. Experts 
among our hosts were indefatigable in expounding its unique 
treasures of art and literature. In the evening private dinners 
were given by M. Liard and Professors of the various 
Faculties. 

On Thursday various educational establishments were 
visited in detachments, and the Pasteur Institute was inspected, 
a wreath being laid on Pasteur’s monument. In the even- 
ing there was a dinner at the Sorbonne, followed by a concert. 
The principal speakers were M. Briand and M. Liard. For 
the University of London Sir Arthur Rücker responded, and 
the toast of “ The University of Paris ” was proposed by Sir 
Philip Magnus and seconded by Mr. Storr, who represented 
the Modern Language Association. The concluding item of 
the concert was the “ Africa” of M. Saint-Saëns, the piano 
part being played by the composer, who was presented with a 
medal by the University. 

Thus ended a crowded week of glorious life, except for the 
privileged few who could stay on for the dinner given by M. 
Garnier and the Association of French Professors to their 
English confrères. 


FEDERAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION. 


fk Conference convened by the League of the Empire was 

formerly opened on Friday, May 24, in the Caxton Hall, 
Westminster. After the reception of representatives and delegates by 
Lord Tennyson, the President of the League, the chair was taken by 
Lord Crewe, who said he owed that honour to the fact that he was 
President of the Privy Council—the only Department of State which is 
concerned with the Empire as a whole. It was not an official gather- 
ing, though it met with official sanction and support. If it resulted in 
nothing but an interchange of ideas, it would not have met in vain. 
Colonials might have something to learn from the mother country ; 
but England had still more to learn from her colonies where all the 
thorniest problems of education were being faced and worked out on 
independent lines. He regarded with special interest the proposal for 
an interchange of teachers, and thought that the anticipated difhculties 
had been exaggerated. As to the co-operation of Universities and 
the standardization of degrees and diplomas, he was less sanguine. 
In conclusion, he hoped that this Conference would be the first of a 
long series of such gatherings and promote the cause of education and 
the unity of the Empire. 

Mr. Best, the Prime Minister of Victoria, asserted that in education 
Victoria was in advance of Germany. Education was everywhere free, 
compulsory, and secular, and, with a population of 1,250,000, they 
spent on it £800,000 a year. The Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, Mr. H. 
Warren, urged that mutual knowledge—in other words, education— 
was the only sure foundation on which the British Empire could be 
built. The Vice-Chancellor of Glasgow, Dr. MacAlister, said that, 
thanks to the action of the Privy Council, they were drawing very near 
to a general universal recognition and reciprocity with regard to 
medical degrees. Lord Meath maintained that the Conference in 
Caxton Hall was even more important than that which had met in 
Downing Street. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


TESTS FOR TEACHERS. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—In the last issue of your journal there appears, under 
the head of “ Occasional Notes,” a paragraph commenting on 
the proposals of the Secular Education League with regard to 
religious instruction in schools. This League claims that,” if 
teachers are appointed to teach the subjects authorized by the 
secular code only, there would be a complete abolition of 
religious tests,” and the writer of the paragraph remarks, in 
denying this statement: “In making appointments moral 
character cannot be overlooked, and, in the present state of 
thought in this country, moral character is inextricably bound 


up with religious belief.” But surely this is not so. There 
are very few people in England in the present day who would 
be so prejudiced and narrow-minded as to say that a man 
cannot have the highest moral character unless he professes 
some religious belief. I myself am thoroughly convinced 
that it is of the highest benefit and importance for men to 
have a well established belief in the truths of religion, but, at 
the same time, I have several friends whom I esteem very 
highly—imen of the highest character and excellent teachers 
of their subjects in the secular code—and they are practically 
agnostics. Is it proposed to exclude these men froin the 
teaching profession on that account ? Surely that would be 
most unjust. To my mind the idea of the Secular Educa- 
tion League seems not at all unreasonable—why introduce 
the question of religion at all? Why ask a man, before 
appointing him to a post, what his religious beliefs are? Of 
course, a candidate who flaunted his disbelief aggressively in 
the face of the appointing body would be simply courting re- 
jection, and would well deserve it. But, if a man, although 
agnostic, is of irreproachable character, and is a teacher of 
marked ability, then, provided he is willing to go into the 
class-room and do his work without introducing in any way 
his views on religion (which is quite possible with any of the 
subjects of the secular code), he ought to be eligible for a 
post. 

The writer further states: “If education is secularized, 
and religious instruction left to the Churches, it will be found 
necessary to provide teachers of religion. Clergy and 
ministers are not sufficiently numerous for the work. The 
school-teacher isthe proper person to give the religious in- 
struction.” But what about the parents of the children? 
There should certainly be no persons more fit or proper than 
they to give the religious instruction, and, if they did their 
duty in this respect, the greater part of the difficulty would 
disappear. But the truth is that British parents have had 
so much of the responsibility taken off their hands of late 
years that they have come to look on it as quite natural to 
expect that not only the religious training, but also the 
discipline and good behaviour, of their children shall be left 
to the teacher to look after; and very frequeutly they will not 
permit him to inflict the punishment necessary for the main- 
tenance of discipline! This is, perhaps, the chief cause of 
the ever-increasing difficulty of the discipline question in our 
schools nowadays. However, the subject of the relation of 
home training to school discipline requires a chapter to itself, 
and cannot be discussed here. But the instruction of their 
children in the truths of religion is one of the chief duties 
devolving on parents, or—to express myself more clearly—if 
the parents desire their children to be taught these truths, 
they must not shift the burden on to other shoulders, but 
do it themselves; it is their bounden duty, and a respons- 
ibility that they cannot get rid of. They should be quite 
capable of undertaking this instruction; for they have them- 
selves received it during their school days. It is, as I say, 
one of the chief duties attaching to the training and upbring- 
ing of children, and those who are not prepared to undertake 
and discharge these duties ought certainly not to marry.—I 
am, Sir, yours faithfully, A, TEACHER. 


DOROTHEA BEALE MEMORIAL FUND. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—Immediately after Miss Beale’s funeral the Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College Guild, which represents the former pupils of the College, took 
into consideration the question of a memorial to perpetuate her name. 
A Committee was appointed and communications were opened 
with the Council and the staff of the College, such of the pupils past 
and present as could be easily reached, and a few of Miss Beale’s 
personal friends. As a result of these communications over £1,200 
has been subscribed in sums varying from £50 to Is., and after careful 
consideration it has been decided that the Memorial should take the 
form of (1) a tablet to be placed within the College, which is, of 
course, Miss Beale’s true monument; (2) a monument as worthy 
as may be of its surroundings in the Lady Chapel in Gloucester 
Cathedral, where she was laid to rest; (3) a fund for the benefit of 
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members of the staff past or present and of old pupils who may be in 
special need. 

It is thought that the time has now arrived when others than those 
originally addressed may be invited to associate themselves with this 
tribute to Miss Beale’s memory. There are many old pupils whose 
addresses the researches of the Committee have been unable to dis- 
cover, and many who sympathize with Miss Beale's work and revere 
her memory who have not been directly connected with the College. 
The press will be able to give us valuable assistance in letting these 
classes know what has been done and is doing in the matter, and I 
venture to ask you to enable us to secure that assistance. 

The Secretary of the Committee is Miss M. M. Shewell, Ash Priors, 
Cheltenham ; the Treasurer is Miss Agatha Leonard, Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham. Subscriptions may be sent to the Treasurer, or paid to 
Lloyds Bank either at Cheltenham or at 16 St. James's Street, London, 
S.W.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

JOHN R. MAGRATH, 
Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, and Chairman 
of the Dorothea Beale Memorial Committee. 

(Jueen’s College, Oxford, May 10, 1907. 


MEMORIAL TO THE FOUNDER OF THE ART FOR 
SCHOOLS ASSOCIATION. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1rk,—In 1883, with the sympathy of Mr. Ruskin and of Mr. G. F. 
Watts, the late Miss Mary Elizabeth Christie founded the Art for 
Schools Association. Her purpose was to make copies of the best 
pictures part of the equipment of all schools, elementary and secondary. 
At that time comparatively little attention was paid to this part of edu- 
cational influence, and it was not uncommon for people to think that 
second-rate art was the more appropriate for the children of the poor. 
Miss Christie’s labours, and the efforts of many other workers who were 
inspired by a like purpose, helped in bringing about a great change in 
public opinion. h is now agreed that, by the wise choice of pictures 
for school purposes, and by their discriminate use, much can be done to 
influence the taste of many children, and that in some cases perhaps 
it is possible by this means to kindle a higher ideal of life. 

In order to commemorate Miss Christie’s aims and work, it is pro- 
posed to present to a number of schools in the poorer districts of 
London and other great cities a series of pictures, each of which will 
bear on its frame a short inscription recording Miss Christie’s name. 

We venture to ask your help in bringing the proposed memorial to 
the knowledge of Miss Christie’s friends and fellow-workers. Any 
subscriptions, however small, sent for the M. E. Christie Memorial 
Fund, to the Hon. Sec., Art for Schools Association, Passmore 
Edwards Settlement, Tavistock Place, W.C., will be gratefully re- 
ceived —Y ours faithfully, 

M. E. SADLER, Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
LIONEL G. RosInson, Hon. Treasurer. 

MARGARET LYTTELTON 

LAURENCE BINYON PONDERS: 


PUBLIC SCHOOL REPORTS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SIR, —Your contributor, Mr. Chaytor, appears to have an 
opinion of the tender-heartedness of schoolmasters in the matter of 
reports which is hardly borne out by common experience. A cursory 
glance at one schoolboy’s reports for the last year reveals such summa 
verdicts as ‘*Careless in the extreme,” ‘* Disappointing, as usual,” 
“ Could do much better, but does not try,” ‘* Has intelligence enough 
to do well, but is indolent, careless, and lacking of self-respect.” 

It may be conceded, nevertheless, that he is right in pleading for 
fewer reports, if only for the sake of the unfortunate parents who, on 
reading such remarks as I have just quoted, must screw themselves up 
with an inward groan for the inevitable ‘‘jaw”’ which a sense of duty 
prompts, and who dread the coming of the reports far more than the 
delinquent. Still, as the parent, even if incapable of comprehending 
epigram, may be supposed to have sufficient intelligence to want some 
information as to his child’s progress, why not give him the means of 
judging for himself? This can easily be done by supplying, instead of 
the decried parallelograms of criticism a simple table of comparative 
results, giving the number of boys in the form or division, their average 
age, the maximum of marks obtainable in every subject, the average 
mark actually obtained, and, finally, the marks gained by the boy under 
consideration in each subject (1) in term, (2) in examination, and his 
place in form. Even if the ordinary parent be as great a dunce as the 
ordinary schoolmaster presumes him (or her) to be, he (or she, as before) 
is usually capable of understanding figures, and could by the above 
method obtained a very fair idea of what sort of a term’s work the boy 
had done, and whether he was above or below the level of his fellows. 
This table could easily be compiled by each form master for all the boys 


in his form, and the enormous amount of end-term work and worry 

involved in ‘‘ passing round” and copying reports under the usual 

system would be reduced to a minimum.—I am, Sir, yours sincerely, 
CORNELIA. 


SOMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD, MAITLAND 
MEMORIAL. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—Will you be good enough to allow us, by means of your paper, 
to make known to all friends of the late Miss Maitland, Principal of 
Somerville College, the following statement concerning the memoria! 
which is being raised to her ? 

It has been decided that an attempt should be made to raise a sum 
of £2,850 to pay off the remainder of the debt on the College Library 
and also to set free the Pfeiffer Trust money which was diverted from 
scholarships to the Building Fund. If this is done, the Library, whose 
existence is so largely due to Miss Maitland’s efforts, can be called by 
her name. Subscriptions may be paid in a single donation, or may be 
spread over three years, and should be paid into the Maitland Memorial 
Fund, London and County Bank, Oxford. Questions with regard to 
the Fund or promises of subscriptions to be addressed to Mrs. Marett, 
c.o. London and County Bank. Oxford.—Yours faithfully, 

. SIDGWICK, Acting President. 
. B. HEBERDEN, Treasurer. 

. M. MAssiE, Hon. Secretary. 

. B. GREEN, Member of Council. 
. M. BRUCE Yate 


> 


. E. HADOW of the 
. SIDGWICK J} Old Students. 


AQPOMA 


May 7, 1907. 


DENOMINATIONAL, SECULAR, AND TERTIUM QUID. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1rx,—‘‘ If religious bodies,” you say, ‘* will not come to an agree- 
ment, no other way will be possible than to make public education 
purely secular.” But is there not a very obvious ‘‘tertium quid ” ? 
The nation insists on religious education, the nation insists on con- 
science not being coerced ; therefore any certificated elementary. school 
providing at its own cost its own type of religion—Charch, Council, 
Roman, Jewish—ought to be recognized. Mr. McKenna’s Bill would, 
as you anticipated, have been accepted generally but for the glaring 
injustice of making many people pay twice for the same thing—or, to 
be exact, for their own belief and for another. The Canadian system 
arranges all this fairly. J. GREGORY SMITH. 

The Howdah, Horsell, Woking. 


May 6, 1907. 


TO LILIES OF THE VALLEY. 


(THE GIFT OF A FRIEND.) 


F all my faith were shaken into dust, 
Dissolved in fear that God had found no voice 
To ask in this mad world our patient trust 
That love will conquer and that love is just ; 
Yet would my inmost soul through thee rejoice, 
For, gazing on thee, white and fragrant thing, 
Faith would awake and leave her grave and sing ! 


Not all the doubt and question of the schools 
Would in that moment quench my risen hope— 
Blind Chance thro’ all the ages, O ye fools, 
With all the universe for box of tools, 
Would never stumble into this, nor grope 
A way to this transcendent art divine, 
Nor make, sweet flower, such angel-grace as thine. 


Oh, spotless purity ! oh, perfume rare ! 
Oh, lovely line of white bells lowly bent ! 
Oh, sheltering leaves of curve beyond compare, 
That toil not, spin not, know not mortal care! 
What heaven-born spirit finds in you a tent ?— 
To us, amid the dark and tragic strife, 
You breathe from God's own heart a word of life. 


Oh, Him I praise, and Him, thro’ you, I love, 
Who sent you to me by a human hand! 
Oh, white as plumage of the Heavenly Dove, 
And sweet as lovers’ music, born above 
For mystic poems Love Himself hath scanned, 
While year by year your beauty breaks the clod, 
Dear words of God, you win our heartsto God ! 


ANNIE MATHESON? 
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ART TEACHERS’ GUILD CONFERENCE. 


Y the kind permission of the Head Mistress (Miss M. G. 
Frodsham) and the governors of the school, between sixty and 
seventy members of the Art Teachers’ Guild met on Saturday, May 11, 
in the fine Hall of St. Saviour’s and St. Olave’s Girls’ Grammar 
School, New Kent Road, S.E. The subjects under discussion were 
the following (which are also among those set down to be discussed at 
the forthcoming International Congress on the Teaching of .\rt, to be 
held in London in 1908) :—(1) * Drawing in conjunction with 
Modelling and Manual Work ”’; (2) ‘* The Training of Art Teachers” ; 
(3) ‘* Methods of disseminating Ideas of Art, and developing Public 
Taste.” ° i 

Speaking on the first subject, Miss Welch (Clapham High School) 
gave an interesting account of the introduction of modelling into the 
lower forms of a Girls’ Public Day School Trust's school, of its con- 
nexion with, or substitution for, other handwork subjects, and of its 
value as hand training. Mr. Bowman Porter (Dartford Grammar 
School) followed with a paper on the same subject from the point of 
view of its efficacy in a buys’ grammar school, giving a complete 
graduated scheme of work, introducing modelling from the first to the 
sixth form. An interesting debate on the usefulness and practical 
difficulties of manual training in the schools ensued. 

Miss Giles (Clapton and Stamford Hill School of Art) was the 
first speaker on the training of art teachers, and spoke briefly, but 
emphatically, on the imperative necessity for the art teacher to have 
opportunity of carrying on his own work. The same point was touched 
upon in a most bracing and inspiring paper by Mr. George Brown, of 
Glasgow, condensed and read for the benefit of members of the Guild 
by Miss E. M. Spiller (Dulwich High School). Miss von Wyss 
{London Day Training College) urged the necessity for all teachers of 
art to undergo some course of training in educational theory generally, 
as well as in technical training specially, ‘Sin order that there may be 
clear and definite ideals and aims and efficient methods of attaining them.” 
Miss Pratt (Sheffield High School) spoke to the same effect, in 
emphasizing the necessity for the recognition by the teacher of the 
individuality of the children, rather than the laying of stress upon the 
subject. Mr. Hine (Harrow School), Miss Flood Jones (St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School), and Miss von Berg (Blackheath High School) all spoke 
with point on methods of disseminating ideas of art and of developing 
public taste, Mr. Hine taking the standpoint of the grave responsibility 
of the art teacher in the matter, and the last two speakers supplementing 
this idea excellently by practical descriptions of the way in which such 
responsibility might be, and was being, accepted in the secondary girls’ 
schools of the present day. 

The Conference closed with a hearty vote of thanks to Miss Frodsham, 
by whose courtesy members of the Guild, many of whom had come from 
far-off centres, such as Manchester, Chester, Shefhield, and Exeter, to be 
present of the meeting, had been provided with an excellent lunch and 
tea at the school, and had also enjoyed an interesting show of drawings 
in its well lighted and equipped art room. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


At the Musée pédagogique M. Gallouédec discoursed on the method 
of teaching history in secondary education. He 


oe actin began his address by emphasizing the change that 
has taken place in the conception of secondary 
education. The aim of it is to render the pupil more fit to discharge 


his social duty. For long it was the privilege of children belonging to 
the nobility or to the upper middle class ; it proposed as almost its sole 
object to fashion “l'homme des salons et de la bonne société,” the 
gentleman. To-day it has ceased to be the right of any one class; it 
thrusts down into the mass of the nation roots which grow daily more 
deep and numerous. 


The teaching of history, said M. Gallouédec, has shared in the trans- 
How Go tokoh mutation that the whole notion of secondary educa- 
History. tion has undergone. The regulations of 1902 have 
assigned the foremost place to modern and con- 

temporary history; and, reducing the prominence of military and 
diplomatic achievements, have attached more importance to manners, 
customs, and social relations. Simultaneously the way of teaching has 
been affected. Formerly the only faculty that the pupil exercised was 
memory. Now, besides memory, he is required to bring into play 
imagination, the powers of observation, and judgment. The general 
method of instruction used in the older times was the course. The 
teacher prepared this course in his first years of office and delivered it, 
with the needful reshaping from time to time, to his pupils, who took 
notes of the substance. For him the process became mechanical 
dictation, whilst they had no inducement to the personal effort that is 
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essential to all true education. The course has been succeeded by the 
manual, with its auxiliaries of maps, plates, illustrative extracts, and 
photographs. How is the manual to be used? Sometimes it may be 
read in class, the teacher commenting on difficult words or technical 
expressions, laying stress on the more important facts, and connecting 
them with earlier events. Occasionally, for the sake of variety, he 
may study closely with his pupils such plates and maps as he can com- 
mand. It were well that a lesson should be prepared in advance, the 
facts being then grouped with the help of the blackboard, the boys 
questioned upon them separately or more often collectively. To fix 
occurrences in their due order a summary should be made by teacher 
or pupil. 
In practice both the manual and the course have their utility—the 
A Differenoo former is the best instrument for lower forms, for 
to be made. the first cycle ; the latter for higher, for the second 
cycle. In Sixième and Cinguième the teacher will 
do well to dictate first a very short summary in strict agreement with 
the manual, the text of which should then be carefully explained. In 
Quatrième and Troisième, whilst the manual remains the basis of instruc- 
tion, more place is left for the initiative of the learner. The pages of 
his note-book are divided into two—one space for a summary, the other 
for notes to be added by himself, and for sketches and photographs. In 
these two classes short essays may be called for, either descriptions 
(e.g., of the Court of Louis XIV. or of the Retreat from Russia) or easy 
comparisons (e.g. of the English Parliament and the French Parliament 
in the seventeenth or eighteenth century). With higher classes, those of 
the second cycle, the range of procedure is wide. The end to be 
pursued is the development in the pupil of the reasoning powers and 
the critical sense. More attention must be paid to the connexion of 
events. The course will be the chief, but not the only, mode of 
instruction. The teacher must employ various exercises—exercises in 
mateuligue, Commentaries on texts, essays of a more philosophic 
character, and oral expositions by the pupil of particular points. 


It is an old question whether form masters or subject teachers are to 
be preferred. In higher classes subject teachers 
Soms enone become inevitable, and M. Gallouedec’s scheme 
suggests, among other things, that where it is 
possible the history teaching in a school should be done by one or two 
teachers. But we must turn from history to the facts of life. The 
resolutions of a recent District Congress at Bordeaux touch on some 
matters of general professional interest. Thus it was carried that the 
maximum of work for women primary teachers should be twenty-fve 
hours a week ; for maftresses-répétitrices, thirty-two. Again, the 
Congress held that teachers with large forms should have the hours of 
service reduced, or should receive extra payment. A third resolution 
was one to which the attention of head masters in England may 
properly be called. The new system of teaching modern languages 
imposes great exertion on the teacher. It was resolved at Bordeaux 
that no teacher of modern languages in a d/ycée for boys or girls should 
be required to give instruction for more than fifteen hours a week. 


A more important assembly, the National Congress of Teachers in 
Th Lycées and of Women engaged in Secondary 
E Education, has also been passsing resolutions. The 
Baocalaurcat. ’ p 8 
most interesting to us is one in favour of retaining 
the baccalauréat. It is socially useful, the Congress pronounced, that 
at the entrance to liberal careers there should be a serious examination 
bearing witness to solid general culture ; moreover, the substitution of 
an internal for a public examination would involve a marked lowering 
of the standard of attainment and a sort of rivalry among schools in 
indulgence to their pupils. For the present, it seems that the 
baccalauréat is to survive. i 


GERMANY. 


In Hessen schoolmasters have been for some time practically on the 
ENR same footing with regard to pay as the lawyers. 
i The Prussian House of Deputies has adopted a 
in Prussia. Paves 1043 ANOpIE 
resolution desiring the Government, in the coming 
new regulation of salaries for Civil Servants, to put the teachers of 
higher schools on a level with administrative officials and judges 
(Amtsrichter and Landgerichtsrate). Yet even at present the scale of 
payment is high enough to draw teachers from other parts of Germany : 
from Baden, for example. Salary in the State higher schools of Prussia 
rises from £120 to £300a year, with an additional sum of from £21 
to £45 for house rent. That is the normal rate; but some towns 
exceed it, and Frankfurt, for instance, pays a teacher two years after he 
has passed his examination £185 a year, after twelve years’ service 
£300, and as maximum, after twenty-one years’ service £360 (house 
rent included). If effect is given to the resolution of the House of 
Deputies, a maximum of £360 will be open toall the teachers of Prussia. 
It is not an extravagant wage after twenty-one years of labour ; but it 
sufhces. To usit seems strange to pay schoolmasters at the same rate 
as magistrates and judges—strange, but laudable. Perhaps, after all, 
they render no less service to the community. 


(Continued (on page 390.) 
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BLACKIE G&G SON’S LIST 


Long experience has proved that Messrs. BLACKIE & SON’S Books are the best by reason of their 
scholarly editing, clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 


BOOK II. JUST READY. 


English History from Original Sources. 
Edited by R. B. Morgan, B.Litt., Whitgift School, Croydon, and E. J. 
Barley, B.A., Whitgift School, Croydon. Book I., B.C. 54 to A.D. 1154. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. Boox II., 1155 to 1485. Price 2s. 6d. 

An attempt to enable the pupil to acquire historical knowledge first hand, as the 
title suggests, by means of Extracts from the Original Sources. 


French Readings in Science. 


Selections from Scientific and Technical Writers. Arranged and Edited for 
the use of Students, by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 3s. 6d. 


JUST ISSUED. 


The Laws of Health. 
A Handbook of School Hygiene. By Carstairs C. DouGias, M.D., D.Sc., 
&c., Lecturer on the Laws of Health at Glasgow University. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 
While laying a sufficient foundation of anatomical and physiological knowledge, 
the author 4e never allowed scientific detail to obscure the purpose ofhis book. 


JUST ISSUED. 


Combined Course of Literary Reading 


and Composition. 
Illustrated from famous pictures. Edited by Lewis Marsun, M.A. (Cantab.), 
late Exhibitioner of Emmanuel College; Assistant Master in the City of 
London School, and Special Instructor in Modern Languages to the London 
County Council. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Heroes of the European Nations. 
By A. R. Hore Moncrierr. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. 
This book gives, in simple Reading Lessons, an Outline of the History of Europe 
from the Early Conflicts of Greece with Asia to the Great Wars of the French 
Revolution, mainly in the form of Biographical Sketches of Famous Men. 


FRENCH 


NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED. 
Elementary Geometry of the Straight Line, 


Circle, and Plane Rectilineal Figures. 


By Ceci Hawkins, M.A., Senior Mathematical Master at Haileybury 
College. Crown 8vo, cloth, with or without Answers. 3s. 


Systematic Inorganic Chemistry from 


the Standpoint of the Periodic Law. 


A Text-book for Advanced Students. By R. M. Caven, D.Sc., and G. D. 
LANDER. D.Sc. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


Chemistry Lecture Notes. 


By G. E. Wetcn, B.Sc. Interleaved with Blank Pages for additional Notes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. 


English Translation from the German of A. BERNTHSEN, Ph.D. Edited by 
J. J. SupporouGu, Ph.D., D.Sc., F.I.C. New Edition, Revised to date. 
674 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A First Course in Practical Botany. 
at G. F. Scorr Exuiot, M.A., B.Sc., F.L.S. F.R.G.S. With over 150 
u . 


strations. 3s. 6d 


The Principles of Horticulture. 


A Series of Practical Scientific Lessons. By WıLrren Mark Wess, F. L.S., 
Lecturer under the Surrey County Council. Price 2s. net. 


CLASSICS. 


Price 4d. each Book. 


‘The idea is an excellent one, and admirably 
carried out." — Prof. Saintsbury. 


This altogether unique Series of dainty book- 
lets embraces all classes of French Literature— 
Travels, Stories of Adventure, Scenes of Domestic 
Life, Essays, Letters, Poetry, and Drama—so 
graduated in diffculty and so varied in matter as 
to be suitable for readers of all stages of advance- 
ment. 

Prospectus on application. 


SMALLER 
ENGLISH 
CLASSICS. 


Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 3d, 


The favourite English Poets from CHAUCER 
to TENNYSON and BROWNING. 


A NEW SHAKESPEARE FOR SCHOOLS. 


ENGLISH 
TEXTS. 


Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 
In cloth covers, price 6d. each. 


This series has at once established itself. The 
variety of subject-matter, the novelty of treatment, 
and the real literary value of the ks selected 
have commended themselves to teachers desirous of 
getting out of the old ruts. 60 Volumes published. 


Prospectus on application. 


ENGLISH 


POETRY 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


Cloth, ls. 
Selected by S. E. Winbolt, W.A., of 
Christ's Hospital. 
Containing a chronological arrangement of 
English Verse, sufficient for a four years’ course. 
In use at Eton College, Repton, Manchester 
Grammar School, Rugby, &c., &c. 


GERMAN 
CLASSICS. 


Price 6d. each Book. 


This Series is uniform in aim and general 


appearance with the well known series of “ Little 
French Classics,” which received so instant a 
welcome from teachers and pupils. 


Prospectus on application. 


LATIN 
LEALS. 


Cloth, 6d. net. or 8d. net. 
Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D., 
Prof. Postgate, 
Prof. Reid, &c., &c. 
The only Series that fulfils the conditions sug- 
gested by the Classical Association as to the 


improved teaching of Latin, and containing no 
Notes. 


THE PLAIN TEXT SHAKESPEARE. 


THE GREATER PLAYS. TEXT ONLY. 


Price 4d. each. 


NO NOTES. 


*.* Messrs. BLACKIE & SON will be pleased to send a complete list of their Books suitable 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Locals Examinations, 1908, on application. 


Write for full particulars to BLACKIE & SON, Ltd., 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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The Prussian House of Deputies has been discussing also the minis- 
terial plans for the—long projected—reform of 
secondary education for girls. It is intended to 
keep as a basis the present higher girls’ school 
(höhere Madchenschule), with its ten classes. 
Above this there will be established, as a sort of continuation school, 
a lyceum (Lyseum), having a four years’ course designed to promote 
the general education of women, but also to co-operate with the 
training college in preparing women teachers for primary schools. 
But there is further to be created a special institution (Studeen- 
anstalt) for young women who would follow some learned calling or 
study at the University ; and to meet their wants instruction in Latin 
is to be offered in the upper classes of the higher girls’ school. 
By these measures it is hoped to make good the two defects in the 
now existing system of education for women, which are insufficient 
means for continuing the education of a girl after her fifteenth year 
of life, and the lack of qualified women teachers. It is to be observed 
that there is no thought of co-education. Even in the Studienanstalt 
the education provided for the girls is to be equivalent to, but not 
identical with, that given to boys of the same standing. 


Reform in 
Secondary Education 
for Girls. 


Our readers may have heard of the Mannheim System. It formed 
the subject of a paper read at the last meeting of 
7 eei the Society of Evangelical Teachers and Friends 
of the School in the Rhineland. It is amethod of 
organizing a primary school devised by Stadtschulrat Dr. Sickinger, 
and its characteristic feature is that to the ordinary three grade Vois- 
schule a five-grade or six-grade auxiliary system is attached, into which 
all backward children are put. The former constitutes the Haupt- 
system ; the latter is called the Förder- or Sonderklassensystem : there is 
a constant exchange of pupils going on between the two. The four 
lower classes of the auxiliary system are repetition classes ; the one or 
two higher, finishing classes. Children who from lack of parts or 
other causes are left behind in the main classes are transferred to the 
corresponding classes of the Fordersystem, whence a year afterwards 
they are either passed back to the next highest main class or, if they 
need special attention or consideration, moved up to the next highest 
auxiliary class. The first separation of the children takes place after 
a year in the lowest main class, in which they all begin. In order that 
those who spend the whole school-time from the second year onward 
in the Fordersystem may get something of completeness in the way of 
education, the last class or last two classes of this system are planned 
as finishing classes, in which the work done is a selection from the 
matters studied in the higher main classes. The auxiliary classes 
(never of more than thirty pupils) are taught by specially trained 
teachers, the children being taken separately or in groups. In short, 
Mannheim makes provision for less gifted children without impressing 
on them the brand of idiocy. 


The Gymnasium has long been no less a mark for reformers in 
Germany than the House of Lords in England. The 


Reser irae latest assault on it is made by the important Society 
Gymnasium. of German Engineers, which has presented a memor- 


andum on the subject of education to the Universities 
and technical Hochschulen. The memorandum points out that the 
Imperial decree of November 26, 1900, laid down as a principle the 
equality of Gymnasien, Realeymnasten, and Olerrealschulcn, and that 
measures have been taken to give practical, but not absolute and 
universal, equality to the three orders. Nevertheless, the development 
of the higher schools does not proceed so rapidly as do the wants of 
the age. The Gymnasium infers from the decree a right to maintain 
and emphasize its peculiar character, regardless of the fact that that 
character does not suit the requirements of many of its pupils. 
Gymnasien are more numerous than Reak ymnasten or Oberrealschulen, 
and in many towns where there is only one higher school it is a 
Gymnasium. The traditional esteem that the classical school enjoys 
will prevent, at least for some decades of years, its transformation into a 
modern school. It thus becomes necessary that the former should 
adapt itself to the wants of those who attend it, and should cease to be 
a preparatory school for students of theology and philology. 


The school that the Engineers favour is the Aeformschule, which they 
would establish in every town that has only one higher 
school. We may call this the New Model by way of 
contrasting it with older types; but it is not quite new. 
The scheme of it is as follows :—Its work begins when the child has had 
three or four years of instruction in an elementary or preparatory school, 
It has a uniform Latinless substructure, comprising the six classes to 
Untersekunda. The six years’ course includes German, religion, draw- 
ing, arithmetic, geometry, history, and geography. In the first three 
years it offers one modern language and Nature study ; in the second it 
adds a second modern language, natural science, and higher mathe- 
matics. This six years’ course forms, as it were, a whole ; and per- 
mission to serve as a volunteer for one year is granted to those who pass 
through it successfully. For those who remain at school a three years’ 
course follows, in which they study classics, mathematics, modern 
(Continued on page 392.) 
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| 
languages, science, and so forth, so as to prepare themselves for the | straitened circumstances make the very most of the struggle while it 
University. | lasts; and one such case has been reported in full detail. In this case 

Of making many schools there is no end, and engineers are not | the student did not by any means take a high place on the Matricula- 
infallible authorities upon education. But the memorandum represents tion list, but within a day or two had received offers from the South 
the tendency of the day—the feeling that the old limits of instruction | African College, Victoria College, and Rhodes College. Guarded 
were too narrow. We ourselves are not minded to lead a crusade against replies were sent by the recipient, one offer was pitted against another, 
classical schools : we record lamentations over their insufficiency as | and new offers were made; finally, when briskness in the auction 
matters of history. Yet in our desire that the benetits of higher as well ceased the candidate knocked himself down to the highest bidder. 
as of elementary education should be offered to as many of the people | The Huguenot College is not spoken of as taking part in the touting, 
as possible we feel that a reconsideration both of subjects and of ! but its reputed innocency does not appear to inspire chivalry among 
methods may be from time to time advisable. By all means let ustrain the other colleges, which tout for women students as well as men. In 


our professional men in the best possible ways. More important, how- . fact, one aggravated case relates to a student of this college who 
ever, than education for ‘‘ the learned professions ” is education for life, | after having been resident for one year there and having passed the 
for citizenship, and for Empire. | Intermediate Examination was wooed with offers from another college 


‘ _ possessed of a longer purse. 
CAPE COLONY. The touting is unseemly in the highest degree. The plain speaking 


The Education Gazette calls attention to the effect of the new School | of the Gazette will probably, however, bring the practice to an end. 
Boards in bringing children into the schools. The 


a ene e on most striking fact in connexion with the figures INDIA. 
Enrolment. collected is the large ¢ofa/ increase, the number of ad- Education Reports from India are sometimes pleasant to read : more 


ditional white children enrolled during 1906 being 
6,304, a number quite unprecedented in the history of Cape education. 
This is 1'1 per cent. of the white population of the Colony ; so that only Instruction in the Madras Presidency. There was 
a few years of the same rate of progress are necessary to place it on a larger expenditure on education and the number of public schools 
a level with well advanced European countries. increased ; but the number of scholars fell from 841,034 to $39,910. 
The official journal, touching a less pleasant topic, deplores the | The percentage of boys under instruction to those of school-going age 
Touts tox mode of action followed by competing institutions fell from 29'1 to 29. If the percentage of girls in the schools to those 
Students: for the purpose of influencing students in their choice , Who ought to be there rose from 5'2 to 5'4, the apparent gain is ex- 
ofa college. It would seem that as soon as the ' plained by the fact that, while the calculations are based on census 
Matriculation list is published any student who is considered fairly returns five years old, the population of the Presidency grows. The 
promising is immediately approached by college officials desiring , state of affairs with regard to the girls is made clear when we say 
his patronage and offering pecuniary inducements to enable him | that, whereas the number of them in public primary schools should have 
to come to a decision. No barriers of etiquette are allowed to | exceeded 900,000, it was considerably less than 48,000. The home 
stand in the way of a pushing institution; the business is gone | education classes for women at Coimbatore were not continued ; nor 
about in business-like fashion—in some cases, indeed, personal was it found possible to award all the scholarships offered to Hindu 
visits are reported to have been paid by eager professors when | and Mahomedan widows. 


often they are depressing. An *‘ Order of the Govern- 
How it stands 5 SN i Publi 
with Madras. ment” reviews the Report tor last year on Public 


a written offer had not proved effective. Possibly poor, but capable, Things are still worse in the Punjab, where, according to the latest 
students profit by the competition, but unfortunately the benefiting of Report, only 14 per cent. of the boys of school- 
such students is not the main motive for action; for instances have In the Punjab. going age attend schuol, and only 2°28 per cent. of 
been given where well-to-do parents, able and willing to pay college the girls. The Inspectresses of ‘‘ Female Educa- 


fees, have fallen victims to something which closely resembles bribery. | tion,” however, agree in discerning signs of progress. Unfortunately, 
Of course one cannot be surprised, on the other hand, that parents in ' progress in Indian education is a pitifully slow movement. 
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EXPERIMENT IN EXAMINING. 
By JEsstIE WHITE, D.Sc. 


AN 


T has probably fallen to the lot of most teachers to have a 
large class into which, in the third term of the year’s work, 
new pupils have been thrust. Such pupils, after being more or 
less of a trial to their teacher during the term, become, towards 
examination time, a trial to themselves, as they then realize how 
small their knowledge is compared with that of their more 
fortunate class-mates who have gone steadily through the year’s 
work. 

Perhaps in no subject do such pupils feel so helpless as in a 
practical chemistry class in which no text-book is used, and in 
which, consequently, they have no substitute for the carefully 
written and corrected notes of the first two terms’ work pos- 
sessed by the others. It is probably on this account that it is 
customary with many teachers to make the terminal examination 
relate only to one term’s work. This, however, I regard as a 
bad custom, which tells against the building up by the pupil 
of an ever widening circle of knowledge in which the new is 
attached to all the old, and over which the mind can range 
easily in quest of similarities and analogies. It is such a 
custom, no doubt, which was responsible for my being asked in 
an arithmetic class, when a question referred to the Massa- 
chusetts regulation for air-space for school-children, whether 
Massachusetts was in America. “I thought you learnt geo- 
graphy,” I said.—“ So we do, but we have not done America 
for a long time.” 

Now, with six one-termers in a class of thirty-eight, it struck 
me that it would be a wise thing to devise an examination in 
which faculty, as distinguished from knowledge, could be tested. 
It was for this reason that 1 made the experiment which I shall 
here attempt to describe. 

We had forty minutes at our disposal. The thirty-six present 
occupied a large lecture room in which the benches sloped up 
from a demonstration table. Three pupils, each provided with 
inkpot and paper, were allotted to each bench, and were 
sufficiently separated to prevent involuntary overlooking. They 
were told at the outset that I was going to do an experiment 
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before them—which might or might not come off—but in any 
case they were to write down what I did, and at the end were 
to formulate what they considered was the aim of the experi- 
ment. Not a word was to be spoken—not a question asked. 

On the demonstration table, on a tripod, was a tin can fitted 
with rubber stopper and delivery tube, and heated by a bunsen 
burner. There was also the old chalk-box in which I kept the 
magnesium riband. I opened this before the class, took out a 
piece, and cut off a suitable length, which I coiled round my 
finger, and then, with some difficulty, as I had no glass rod to 
ram it down with, got it down into the bulb of the reduction 
tube, which I detached from the india-rubber tubing on the end 
of the delivery tube coming from the tin can. The difficulty 
I had in getting the riband into the bulb gave the class ample 
time to recognize it as magnesium. They had used it, and had 
seen the box it was kept in, during two previous lessons, in 
which they had been engaged in finding the volume of hydro- 
gen set free when a known weight of metal is treated with an 
acid, Nevertheless the whole class did not recognize it. The 
new girls who had not used it called it “silvery wire.” One 
girl, who, perhaps, had not used it herself at the previous lessons, 
called it zinc; while a party of five girls who sat together, 
separated, it is true, sufficiently to prevent involuntary over- 
looking, called it aluminium, though the aluminium we had 
used had been in a sheet and not in a riband. 

But of those who recognized the metal as magnesium some 
made a curious mistake, and one which is worth mentioning 
because it is one of the things which add to the difficulty of 
chemistry teaching. Those who have only taught adult pupils 
will hardly realize what a strong tendency there is in young 
pupils to confuse somewhat siinilar names such as magnesium 
and manganese. Seven pupils out of the thirty-six wrote 
“manganese,” or a confused form of it, although they had 
actually seen manyanese metal, which I always keep in stock for 
the purpose of trying to attach to the name manganese a 
definite image of something concrete in the pupils’minds. Yet 
here they were writing “ manganese wire.” One pupil began 
with “ magnesium,” but substituted ‘‘ manganese ” in the course 
of her account. Another wrote “ manganesium wire,” a third 
“mangnesium wire.” It is with the object of preventing just 
such confusions as these that I now tel] my pupils to describe 
with particularity in their notes all noticeable properties of each 
substance which they use for the first time, and to enter into 
two lists at the end of their note-book the name of each new 
element and of each new compound as they become acquainted 
with it. 

Meanwhile the can was being heated, and, to hasten matters, 
I applied a second bunsen. When the water in the can began 
to “sing” I reattached the reduction tube to the delivery tube, 
passing its free end through a clamp on a retort stand. 

None of the class knew of course what the can contained : the 
majority inferred that it contained a liquid—one ingenious 
damsel designated the liquid x But the familiar sound of 
“ singing ” escaped the class, and it was not until the steam 
began to pass out through the reduction tube that + was found 
by the majority to be water. ‘“ There must have been water in 
the can because, after prolonged heating, steam was given off,” 
wrote one ; while another, with greater explicitness, said: “Vapour, 
like steam out of a kettle, came out of the end of the delivery 
tube.” Some, however, were more observant still. “Some 
bubbles began to go into the delivery tube from the can,” wrote 
one of them; “so by this we concluded that there was a 
liquid in the can. Soon some steam began to come out of the 
open end of the reduction tube.” 

Nevertheless the analogy of the kettle was not suggested to 
many of the pupils with force enough to be properly used. The 
“singing,” as I have said, escaped all, and only one expressly 
referred to steam coming from a kettle. Others used the terms 
“smoke” and “fume” to describe the steam. “Smoke 
appeared out of the open end of the tube, and water became 
visible in the ball part of the tube.” Actually a few drops of 
water did come over from the delivery tube, and one pupil, who 
called the steam “fume,” noticed the hissing noise which was 
made by their conversion into steam when at length the bunsen 
was applied to the bulb, though without understanding the 
cause. “ The bulb of the reduction tube gradually glowed with 
the heat,” she wrote, “and the flame made a hissing noise.” 
Another pupil also said : “We heard a crackling sound while 
the bulb was being heated.” 


Now as soon as the steam began to escape freely I lowered 
the bunsen under the tin can slightly, lita taper which I kept 
in my left hand, and with my right held the second bunsen 
under the bulb of the reduction tube. Several girls observed 
the diminution in the escape of the steam without connecting it 
with its cause—my lowering the gas under the tin can. Had 
the analogy of the kettle been sufficiently prominent, this would 
have been properly understood. One only described it, and 
that quaintly : “ Fumes came out into the room, which ceased 
when you turned a screw in the iron clamp.” 

After applying the bunsen to the bulb I had to wait a very 
considerable time before anything happened, as the magnesium 
riband was standing up in the bulb and, consequently, was not 
easily heated. At last it fell down—this no one observed but 
myself—and then “suddenly the bulb became a brilliant glow- 
ing ball.” At this juncture 1 used the lighted taper to light the 
gas issuing from the mouth of the reduction tube, which burnt 
with a flame an inch or two long. 

Now it was of importance for them to apprehend correctly 
the point of time at which I began to heat the bulb—only 
when the steam had escaped freely—and it was also of 1m- 
portance for them to notice that I lit the gas coming from the 
reduction tube. The point of time of heating the bulb was 
seized by a good many, and by the new girls as well as the 
old. “When the water in the can boiled you heated the bulb 
and the wire was heated, and we noticed some fumes coming 
from the end of the tube. Then, after it had been heated for 
a time, it went to a very bright light, and you put a flame to 
the end from where the fumes were coming out and it at 
once caught alight,” wrote one ; while another put it even better: 
“ As the can was heated bubbles of water came along the tube 
into the bulb; then a volume of steam came out of the free end. 
You then heated the bulb of the reduction tube, and when it 
was thoroughly hot it burnt in a brilliant light ; you put a lighted 
taper to the end the steam was coming from and it burnt for a 
few seconds like a small bunsen flame.” 

A considerable number, however—actually twenty-one out 
of the thirty-six present—either failed to notice the flame at 
the free end of the reduction tube altogether or to observe that 
I set the gas alight, contenting themselves with some such 
expression as: “The metal in the tube became very glowing, 
and looked like a ball of fire; some vapour or gas which 
was escaping from the tube was also alight”; or “suddenly 
the aluminium ylowed, and a light appeared at the other end of 
the tube” ; “after holding the flame to the bulb for a consider- 
able time, all at once the whole bulb looked as if it were alight, 
and a little flame was seen to come from the end of the tube.” 
Among those who overlooked this flame entirely was one who 
wrote : “ The bulb containing the magnesium seemed to blaze ” 
—a rather telling mode of description. 

The fifteen who noticed both the flame and my share in 
producing it described it more or less successfully. ‘ You 
applied a lighted taper to the end of the bulb tube where the 
gas came from, andit caught alight and burnt with a blue flame 
for a few seconds, and then went out” ; “ then a taper was put 
to the end of the glass tube where the steam had been seen, 
and it burned like a gas jet for a minute or so, and then went 
out.” Another wrote: “After heating the part of the tube 
where the magnesium was for some little time, we noticed that 
the substance inside the tube burnt with a bright flame like an 
electric light. When a light was applied to the gas given off 
at the end of the tube it burnt (the gas) with a reddish flame.” 

After turning out the bunsens I took out the reduction tube, 
which was cracked across the bulb, and gave all a chance of 
seeing the white substance, the magnesia, which was left. Then 
they had time to finish their notes and their sketches of the 
apparatus. These last were very satisfactory ; but what I did 
not regard as satisfactory was that the girls made so little 
attempt to use the chemical knowledge already acquired to 
increase the inferential element in their observation. Not a 
single girl suggested that the gas which burnt might be 
hydrogen, and yet they were familiar with the properties of 
hydrogen, had seen water electrolyzed, and knew the action of the 
metals sodium and potassium on water. One girl indeed wrote 
of “testing the gas given off with a lighted taper which con- 
tinued to burn brightly,” but she did not carry out the suggestion 
involved in the word “test,” and it is not clear from her mode 
of expression whether she was aware that the gas itself burnt. 

There seemed, however, to be among those whose account 
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was complete a recognition of the fact that a gas was given off. 
One of the new girls wrote: “ You applied the taper to the 
end of the tube from where the steam came, and it ignited as 
though it were gas.” By this she might simply have meant a 
coal-gas jet, to which several had likened it. She made no 
attempt to discover what the gas could be. A second new 
girl, whose lack of knowledge evidently frustrated her desire to 
add explanation to observation, wrote: “The steam that we 
saw was not steam, but perhaps it was the gas given off from 
the metal. When the gas had been given off, the metal was so 
heated that it caught alight.” One of the best pupils in the 
class wrote: “ When a light was held to the open end of the 
tube the gas, if it was a gas, which was given off, burnt with a 
yellowish colour for a short time” ; but she, like the rest, made 
no suggestion as to the nature of the gas, although she gave as 
the aim of the experiment “to find what gas was formed or 
given off when water vapour is passed over magnesium.” 

Nor was there much attempt shown to account for 
the white substance they saw remaining in the broken bulb. 
Yet they had seen many metals changed under the action of 
heat in air, and they had begun their year’s work with the rust- 
ing of iron in damp air. Those who hazarded any suggestion 
as to the kind of change that went on described it as a com- 
bining or uniting of the steam with the metal; and yet they 
were familiar with the way metals can break up acids. The 
majority preferred not to commit themselves, but to give as the 
aim : “ To find the effect of heating magnesium in steam,” or, as 
one of the new girls put it: “ To find the effect of moist heat 
upon a certain named metal.” Another of the new girls wrote : 
“I think the aim was to show that when a certain kind of wire 
is heated, and you have vapour passing through into the bulb 
tube at the same time, it burns with a bright flame as long as 
you heat it.” This, of course, showed misconception as to the 
conditions determining the duration of the combustion, but was 
instructive as showing the kinds of error one must guard against 
when one undertakes to do experiments for one’s class. 

One pupil, a good worker, gave as her aim : “ To decompose 
magnesium foil.” This shows how important it is to em- 
phasize continually the difference between elements and com- 
pounds, and to impress upon the class one’s willingness, in 
connexion with every new substance used, to tell them into 
which of these two great classes it falls. Otherwise, heurist- 
ically taught children may easily startle an examiner with mis- 
takes which he would know were natural enough had he ever 
tried heuristic methods himself, but which, as things are, shock 
him painfully. 

Two accounts, however, differed from the rest by showing 
less willingness to be satisfied with a minimum cf inference. 
In the case of the first of these the metal used was evidently 
not recognized at the outset ; it was only after seeing the likeness 
of the magnesia left to zinc oxide—a substance she had herself 
made—that she concluded that the white metal put into the 
bulb must have been zinc. “From this,” she said, “ we inferred 
that water was in the can and the oxygen combined with the 
zinc to form zinc oxide, while water was given off in the form 
of steam.” The aim, accordingly, she gave as : “ To make zinc 
oxide from zinc and water.” Her observation was exceedingly 
poor : had she noticed that an inflammable gas was given off, 
she might have reached a complete explanation of the changes 
taking place. 

In the second account—that of the pupil who designated the 
substance in the can “ 2”—there was shown a striking timidity 
about equating x. “You went on heating the can,” she wrote, 
“and then something came bursting out of the other end of the 
glass tube. When this happened you took one of the bunsens 
from under the can, and heated the portion of the tube contain- 
ing the magnesium. It still went on steaming. The magnesium 
flamed and burnt the tube right through, and a gas was lit at 
the end of the tube. Presently all went out and a substance 
was left in the tube. We looked at it and saw it was a white 
substance. The substance in the can must have been some- 
thing containing oxygen, and when heated the oxygen was 
given off, and as it passed the magnesium riband they were 
heated together and formed a white substance—magnesium 
oxide.” The aim she gave, therefore, was: “To make an 
oxide from magnesium.” 

In this case there was far more inference ; and yet, where the 
others did not hesitate to infer from recognition of the steam given 
off that the liquid in the can was water, she held back. The 


psychology of this must have been the effect of designating it 
“r” Her attitude here was in marked contrast to the way she 
leapt to the conclusion that the magnesium had been changed 
to an oxide—an inference for which she assigned no grounds. 
Like the others, she overlooked the inflammable gas given off, 
although this would have given all she required for the com- 
plete identification of x. 

Sufficient, perhaps more than sufficient, has been said to 
show how much more light this examination threw for me than 
an ‘ordinary practical examination would have done on the 
girls’ powers and limitations. It had also this advantage, that 
the one-termers entered into it believing that they stood on 
equal terms with the rest. It surprised me to find how much 
more equal were the terms on which they stood than I had 
expected ; for the others, as I have already made clear, did not 
make much use of their previous experience. They failed to 
bring together all the elements into a whole, and to recognize 
their connexion, and yet they might have done this had they 
sought analogies in what they already knew. 

Possibly this experiment may lead some of them to reflect on 
the nature of recognition and of knowledge. Possibly it may 
lead some of them to realize that what we accept is that which 
is confirmed by more than one connexion—that ultimately we 
put together a system in which each part fits the rest. If it 
does this, for them, as for me, it will have been forty minutes 
remarkably well spent. 


THE IRISH INTERMEDIATE SYSTEM. 
By I. L. KANDEL, M.A. 


O much attention is at the present moment being paid on 
both sides of the water to the University and primary 
education of Ireland that it may be thought that all is well 
with the secondary or intermediate branch. But the fact 
that there is no general agitation against the system as a 
whole, that criticism, such as it is, is directed to the details 
of the annual syllabus and the decreasing grants, is not 
sufficient proof that there is not considerable unrest and dis- 
satisfaction among those acquainted with the system. Nor is 
it unreasonable that this should be so. It is true that the 
intermediate system, on its introduction, conferred a consider- 
able amount of benefit by coming to the aid of many decaying 
secondary schools, and enabling secondary education to be 
carried on where otherwise it might have been impossible. 
But the question now to be considered is whether the State 
has not continued to demand too much from the schools in 
return for this support. Further, whatever good points the 
system may once have had, they are no argument for its 
retention. A system which remains stagnant and inelastic, 
which does not progress with the advance of educational 
science, stands ipso facto condemned. Unfortunately it has 
had a considerable influence in the formation of Irish educa- 
tional opinion—not altogether salutary. An entirely false and 
distorted ideal of education largely prevails among the 
general public. Educational success has come to be measured 
by the numbers passed by a school through the intermediate 
system and the amount of the grant received. And so the 
schools must pander to public opinion, as may be seen from 
the prospectus of any school. As for the schools themselves, 
they are maintained at the expense of the pupils and at a loss 
of educational efficiency. 

All the evils attending public exaininations are reproduced 
and exaggerated in most schools working under the system. 
The chief of these is, of course, the tendency to cram. The 
examination is kept in view from the beginning of the school 
year to the end. Very frequently a master will be found who 
openly takes his class into his confidence and informs them 
of what is expected from them. The pressure is maintained 
throughout the course, and the lengthy vacation given during 
the summer is not too long for the scholars to recuperate. 
The examination begins at the twelfth or thirteenth year—a 
critical period in a scholar’s career ; the effect of the pressure 
is obvious, and this pressure is not withdrawn until a boy 
leaves the school or withdraws from the~examinationy The 
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scholar of ordinary ability must be screwed up to a pass; the 
able scholar must take an Honours course, and be prepared, 
if possible, for an exhibition or prize which the Intermediate 
Board offers. À 

The results can be observed at a glance. The Irish boy 
is naturally bright and intelligent, and develops somewhat 
earlier than the English boy. He comes to school as excellent 
material for educating, in the wider sense. The number of 
promising scholars in the lowest grade is comparatively high. 
The effect of the cumulative pressure is to weed out all but the 
ablest, and, after full allowance for the decreasing numbers 
who remain at school to the full school age, the proportion of 
able scholars is relatively small, while the rest do their work 
in a dull mechanical way. A superficial observer would 
attribute this to laziness. Further observation would bring 
out the truth that the responsibility rests with the system 
which imposes an overcrowded curriculum. In many schools 
the day is divided into as many as six, seven, or eight periods. 
In one large boys’ school there are eight periods of forty 
minutes’ duration, with but a breath of thirty minutes for 
lunch. Ina large girls’ school there are nine periods of half 
an hour’s duration, with half an hour’s interval. When to 
these facts it is added that work must be prepared for many 
of these periods it is obvious that no blame can attach to the 
scholars for occasional lapses into idleness. 

In the wake of cramming follows inefficient teaching. 
Cramming demands but one method—the setting and hearing 
of lessons combined with strict drill. No clearer indication 
of the effect of the system on the teaching can be obtained 
than from a perusal of some of the text-books specially pub- 
lished for the examination—the intermediate histories, geo- 
graphies, and other texts. The business of a teacher who 
prepares for this examination is not to awaken the “interest,” 
not to stimulate the intellect: the system does not entail 
teaching to think, but teaching to be examined, or, in other 
words, memorizing. The consequences which follow indi- 
rectly to the teaching profession will be mentioned later. 

Another effect of no slight importance can be traced to this 
system, and that is the absence of that finer influence of the 
teacher on the character of his pupils, which should be no 
small part of school life. This follows not only from the 
method of teaching necessarily inherent in the system, but 
also from the difficulties of organization imposed on schools 
from without. Except in boarding schools, no scholar comes 
directly under the influence of one single master for any 
length of time. He goes the round of the whole school during 
the day; so that opportunities of training and guidance are 
few. A correlative evil is the absence of interest of masters 
in the corporate life of the school. Indeed, in most schools 
this corporate life is encouraged only on the athletic side, and 
so is confined to a select minority. Character moulding by 
intercourse of teacher with pupil, or of pupil with pupil, or 
stimulation of extra school interests, has a very insignificant 
position assigned to it in the educational scheme. Masters 
are teachers of their subjects to the different grades, and, as 
no ten boys may take the same group of subjects, the English 
form system is impossible, where there is a kaleidoscopic 
rearrangement of classes every period in the day. That 
valuable corrective for such cases—the house system—has 
not yet been introduced and is possibly still unknown. 

Nor does the curriculum give expression to any larger aim: 
its different branches are incoherent and merely so many sub- 
jects in which an examination is to be passed. Except for 
English composition no subject is compulsory, with the re- 
sult that scholars are entered for subjects in which they are 
likely to get most inarks and not those which as a whole 
would benefit them most—thus increasing the difficulties of 
organization already mentioned. There is no correlation be- 
tween history and literature; science and mathematics do not 
go hand in hand; modern languages are taught as dead 
languages; classics are still based on the old formal grind 
where correct grammar is preferred to the culture that can be 
imparted by wider reading: in the lower grades it is too difficult 
and in the higher not wide enough. Manual work, which should 
round off any well considered curriculum, is not recognized, 


nor domestic economy and ncedlework for girls. The human- 
izing influences of history and geography, owing to the nature 
of the papers set and the distribution of marks. are not en- 
couraged by the system. Classical history receives 15 per 
cent. of the marks allotted to classics. Geography consists 
of political geography, which lends itself to no other method than 
memorizing. English history loses its importance when can- 
didates are to be prepared to deal with papers calculated not 
to bring out their general knowledge. but their acquaintance 
with names of battles and dates. Literature is not in a better 
position: its extent is limited to extracts from one or two 
authors which must be known in every particular. General 
reading receives no encouragement. 

The favoured subject in the intermediate curriculum is 
science, which is allowed greater freedom, and here really 
good work is being done. Although here, too, the teacher is 
burdened with a prescribed course, yet the cfhciency of his 
work is tested, not by examination necessarily, but by reports 
of Inspectors sent by the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Instruction, which is mainly responsible for the 
impetus given to science in recent years. The system fails in 
another respect; for it does not insist on an all-round cur- 
riculum for all scholars up to a certain age. This encourages 
too early specialization, leading up to the one-sidedness in 
most senior boys brought up on the system. The syllabus for 
1908, however, in the eagerness of the Board to correct this 
defect, errs on the other side and imposes a curriculum too 
wide for the scholars for whom it is intended. 

The systein, then, tends to cripple the intellectual develop- 
ment of the pupils, and indirectly it retards the growth of a 
professional status among the teachers ; for cramming demands 
nothing more from a teacher than that he be a lesson in 
advance of his class. The result is that the profession con- 
tains a large number of men who take up teaching as the one 
profession which does not demand high qualifications and long 
preparation. Often this is done with the intention of eking 
out an existence until something better turns up. It is the 
presence of such men, encouraged by the svstem—tor the 
Intermediate Board takes no cognizance of those engaged 
in teaching—which is responsible for the miserable salaries 
prevailing in a large number of schools. 

So much for the relations of the intermediate svstem to 
those whom it more immediately concerns—the teacher and 
the taught. That it does not give expression to a national 
need, except in the vaguest manner, has already been pointed 
out. No standardized system which does not take into con- 
sideration the varying needs and requirements of different local 
areas can do this. Schools are not allowed any initiative to 
adapt themselves to the demands of their districts, except, of 
course, at their own expense. Thus, pupils destined tor a 
commercial career receive the same instruction as those who 
are to procecd to the Universities, with the result that em- 
plovers put the blame on the school when it is not responsible. 

Nor does the system hold that intermediate position which 
is necessary in a well directed national scheme of education. 
The Universities do not recognize any of the intermediate 
examinations as qualifying for entrance. Nor does it serve to 
link up primary with higher education. No effort is made to 
bridge over the gap at present existing between primary and 
secondary education, and the provisions for 1908 will inake it 
still more difficult for a pupil from the primary school to adapt 
himself to intermediate work. Nor is any provision made to 
enable clever pupils to mount the educational ladder. The 
system is thus for the benefit of the middle classes. 

But the intermediate system is totally irrational: it is 
guided by no educational aim or ideal: the Board exists to 
distribute money for purposes of education; and this can 
be done easily, though, as financial returns show. not 
economically, by fees paid on examination results. That 
this does not ensure an equitable distribution of funds accord- 
ing to the efficiency of schools, that it encourages a false 
ideal and false method, that to this is due the useless com- 
petition and unhealthy rivalry between schools, that it is 
responsible for the contemptible suspicions against successful 
schools, is too often forgotten. 
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There is no apparent reason why Ireland should be the 
last stronghold of the system of grants-by-results fees. This 
has been abolished without detriment in the primary education 
of the country, and to secure efficient secondary education must 
disappear from the higher branch too. Examination successes 
are no evidence that a school attains to requirements in point 
of sanitation, equipment, and staffing. The Board must come 
into direct contact with schools and teachers—not indirectly 
by means of written papers. If this is to be introduced, in- 
spection must follow. Public examinations and prescribed 
courses are condemned by educational theory, and observa- 
tion denounces it in practice. Elasticity and individuality 
alone can contribute to a healthy national secondary-school 
system. Grants can be allotted on the reports of Inspectors, 
whose business should be to testify to the thorough efficiency 
of schools. Pupils should not be exploited for the mainten- 
ance of the school. The grant should be sufficient to provide 
for scholarships and prizes. A national competitive examina- 
tion serves no useful purpose. The Central Board should 
have sufficient confidence in the teachers under its system to 
entrust to them the award of scholarships. The examination 
should be abolished, certainly, for all under the age of sixteen. 
But it has its uses, if employed as the basis on which to grant 
leaving certificates. It is here that the centralization now pre- 
valent could be retained. Such certificates would testify that 
the holder has attained to a certain minimuin of higher edu- 
cation. Provision should be inade for their recognition, as 
qualifying the holder for entrance to the Universities and pro- 
fessions. A standard must necessarily be insisted upon, but 
special courses can in no way be justified. 

The need of Irish secondary education is to be relieved 
froin the incubus of an examination system. Nor is it likely 
that its abolition would provoke serious opposition. Objections, 
of course, would be raised, but generally from those quarters 
whose existence would be threatened by the imposition of a 
standard of efficiency. And, if the change should effect no 
other object than the disappearance of establishments existing 
on grants earned by their pupils, much good will have been 
done. 

But it is to be hoped that considerably more can be 
effected. Better school accommodation, better teaching, com- 
bined with a higher professional status of the teacher, better 
development of the excellent qualities possessed by the Irish 
boys are not the least of the results which it may be hoped to 
attain. Through the present centralization of functions in the 
hands of the Intermediate Board it is in a position to in- 
troduce into Ireland a scheine of higher education of which 
no country need be ashained. 


JOTTINGS. 


A CONTRIBUTOR to The Journal of Education, interested in philo- 
logy. had recently his attention drawn to the statement made in Prof. 
Meiklejohn’s admirable *‘ Short History of the English Language” 
that the number of words in the language is probably more than 
100,000. The statement seemed to him an under-estimate, and he 
communicated the suspicion to Dr. Henry Bradley, the able editor of 
the great ‘‘ New English Dictionary,” which Oxford has been giving 
forth to the world ever since 1889. According to the amount of space 
taken by the several letters in other dictionaries, the end of the letter 
£ should give about one-half the words in the English language. 
This means that the figures about to be quoted should be doubled in 
order to give the total number of words with which the ‘* New Diction- 
ary’ willdeal. The main words—<.e., those which are treated in separate 
articles—after deducting those that are obsolete and foreign words not 
` fully naturalized, number 84,073; but, if all words be counted, in- 
cluding the obsolete and alien and all the compounds (whether ex- 
plained or merely illustrated), the grand total is 180,980 words. The 
question of the compounds has been an exceedingly difticult one. 
Jacob Grimm maintained that no language spoken to-day can compare 
with English in wealth : the ‘ New Dictionary” will prove the state- 
ment to the hilt. 


No wonder there are still ignorant scoffers at Froebel and Froebel- 
ism, when we find the Master’s somewhat crude German thus parodied 
in English :—‘‘ Our energetic Boy will not be always found on 


Height, or in Depth and Shade. The same endeavour to get Round-, 
Over-, and Insight, that took him to Hill and Dale, is with him on the 
Plain.” The writer of an article in Macmillan’s Magazine on ‘* The 
Failure of the Elementary School,” in which this translation occurs, 
quotes with approval, on the same page, a condemnation of school 
gardening because ‘‘ it is approached as if it were a game; the interest 
of it is the chief thing thought of.” This pseudo-Froebelian goes on to 
tell us that modern educational theories are a delusion and a snare ; 
they cannot be applied to classes of sixty. His remedy is not to bisect 
the classes, but to return to the good old plan of text-books, learning 
by rote, and regimental drill. 


THE first entry in the Report of the Society of Schoolmasters for 
1907 is worth quoting :—‘‘ Abstract of cases relieved in 1906: An 
assistant master at schools in Dorsetshire and Yorkshire who was dis- 
missed without notice from his last school on the appointment of a new 
head master, and who during the sammer holidays had spent his small 
available capital in special study at the request of his previous head 
master. A grant of £25.” 


MIss BARDSLEY writes from the County High School for Girls, 
Romford : ‘‘ Several years ago, as Gilchrist Travelling Scholar, I was 
investigating the teaching of elocution and reading in America, and 
came across a book entitled ‘A Delsartean Scrap Book,’ the author 
of which I do not remember. In it were the lines you quoted in your 
last number under the title ‘The Cry of the Children.’ The title, 
however, in this book was ‘ A School Idyl,’ and it was signed ‘ Puck.’ ” 


THE Council of the Froebel Society has addressed a letter to Mr. 
M ‘Kenna urging an addendum to the Bill about to be introduced for 
the medical inspection of children in private schools. The Council 
desire the constitution of a Medical Department of the Board of Edu- 
cation to advise the President directly and to report annually. 


FROM a recent examination of the L.C.C. :—‘‘ Volontiers je leur 
serrerais la main, ou je les baiserais sur les deux joues ; mais pas du 
tout! Je remets entre les mains de leur servants un bout de carte avec 
mon nom dessus, et me voila quitte envers eux.” ‘' Volunteers, I shake 
hands with them or kiss them in fun, but not all of them. No, I tell 
my maid to hand them a signed photo and send them packing.” 


Miss Ep1rH TEMPLE ORME has been appointed Secretary to the 
Froebel Society in succession to Mrs. McArthur (Miss Noble), who has 
been elected to the Assistant Secretaryship of the Children’s Holiday 
Fund. There were fifty-nine applicants for the post. The final choice 
of the Council lay between Miss Orme and Miss Swanton. 


THE Monthly Review for May has a sensible article by Mr. Drage 
on ‘‘ Discipline in Elementary Schools.” His complaint—too well 
founded, we fear—-is that elementary schools and schoolmasters get 
credit from Inspectors and the public for what is no virtue, but a grave 
defect—for military discipline, the perfect precision and order of a 
well drilled regiment. When we see children (as Wordsworth’s cattle) 
forty learning like one, there must be something radically wrong, and 
it is well that the tyranny of the ‘‘slave drivers” by which these 
results are produced should be exposed. We doubt, however, whether 
the advent of middle-class children into elementary schools will prove 
the panacea that Mr. Drage expects it to be. The root of the evil 
is the size of the classes. To manage a class of sixty the teacher is 
forced to be more or less of a drill-sergeant, and well-to-do children 
are no more manageable than poor children. 


Mrs. NEVINSON disarms criticism by calling her Fortnightly. article 
on Juvenal ‘tan unscholarly gossip,” but she would hardly have 
ventured to quote the line about schoolboys and their habits had she 
been able to translate them, and it is too bad of her to attribute to 
an Oxford don the old joke about ‘‘ Ici on parle Français ” (sic). 


Miss BATHURsr!, of Enspectorial fame, would substitute in all village 
schools for English grammar tailoring and bootmaking (Nineteenth 
Century, May), and (without prejudice) we approve the proposition ; but 
when she would have us put the village tailor and the village cobbler im 
the schoolmaster’s place we must dissent. ‘* Bother certificates”’ is a 
free sentiment freely expressed ; but, if it takes nine tailors to make a 
man, how many village tailors must go to the making of a qualified 
teacher ? 


THE University of London Graduates’ Association indignantly re- 
pudiate an imputation made by Dr. E. H. Starling and others to the 
effect that Convocation Senators whose election has been promoted by 
the Association are simply delegates of the Association and required to 
vote as they are ordered. In a letter addressed to the Secretary of 
the Association signed by Justice Moulton and nine other Senators it 
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is stated that no attempt has ever been made to fetter their perfect 
freedom of action. 


A WINK is as good as a nod to a blind horse, and something more 
than this disclaimer is needed to justify the rejection of Mrs. Bryant and 
Dr. Armitage Smith in favour of comparative nonentities. We would 
put a plain question: Has not the Association refused to support the 
candidature of any one connected with the teaching branch of the 
University ? 


Miss OAKELEY, Warden of Hall of Residence and Tutor at the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, has been appointed Vice-Principal of the 
Women’s Department of King’s College, London. Miss Oakeley was 
previously Head Warden of the Royal Victoria College, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. 


A LOCAL newspaper gives a touching paragraph anent a robin that 
<‘ built her nest and laid six eggs in one of two enamelled jugs that hang 
on the hat pegs of a school and are used by the scholars for getting 
water for washing purposes.” How quiet and well-behaved must be the 
children ! What a splendid opportunity for the teachers to inculcate 
lessons of kindness to animals! How useful for the Nature-study 
lessons! We can well imagine all the scholars passing the row of hat 
pegs on hushed tip-toes and peering eagerly from afar at the interesting 
nest. But—did the children ever wash ? 


THE head mistress of an infant school under the Kent County Council 
has been awarded damages to the ambunt of £39. 10s. for summary 
dismissal. The only complaint against the mistress was that she was 
in debt, and no account was taken of the circumstances—that this debt 
had been incurred partly through serious illness, partly to support aged 
parents. The Kent County Council has a good record, and we are 
sure that this seeming act of brutality was merely a blunder of ofticial- 
ism and red tape. 


Miss WALTER is arranging to take another party to Switzerland on 
August 6. The party will be organized either for a fortnight or for three 
weeks, and the time will be spent at Grindelwald and KRenti. Grindel- 
wald is a famous spot in the Bernese Oberland, and Renti (3,500 ft.), on 
the Hasliberg, is near the top of the Briinig Pass. The cost of the holi- 
day will be about 10 guineas for the fortnight and 13 guineas for three 
weeks. The tickets are available for twenty-five days, and those who 
wish to visit Paris on their return can do so. Further information will 
be supplied by Miss Walter, 38 Woodberry Grove, Finsbury Park, N., 
and application should be made soon, as the party is limited in number. 


THE Horticultural College, Swanley, are starting in September next 
a Natural History Course in Botany, Zoology, and Geology, specially 
designed for intending teachers. The course will extend over one 
session of three terms, and will include practical work in the labora- 
tories and the garden. The fee for third-year students of the College 
and qualified teachers is £35, for other persons £40, or for tuition 
with board and residence from £8o. 


THE British Association will meet at Leicester for {the week 
beginning July 31. The President of Section L (Educational Science) 
is Sir Philip Magnus. On August 1 there will be a joint meeting with 
Section H (Anthropology) to discuss anthropometrics in schools. 
August 2 will be occupied with adiscussion of the scholarship system. 
On August § the report of the committee to consider the curricula 

_of secondary schools will be debated. On August 6 the discussion 
started last year at York by Prof. Smithells on the scientific teaching of 
domestic subjects in girls schools will be continued. Further par- 
ticulars we must reserve for next month. Communications as to the 
business of the Education Section should be addressed to Prof. R. A. 

Gregory, 39 Blenheim Road, Bedford Park, W. 


IN our report of the Conference on the Teaching of Hygiene and 
Temperance by an unfortunate oversight the concluding comments of 
„our reporter were converted into reported speech, and Dr. Kimmins 
_and Sir Victor Horsley thus appeared to be criticizing themselves. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 
OXFORD. 


What with the inauguration of the Chancellor, the agitation for rais- 
Th ing fresh funds to endow the University, the coming 

6 New . . i aer 
Chancellor. special Commemoration, at which (according to old 
custom) the Chancellor nominates for the honorary 
degrees, the summer races (with the usnal influx of visitors), and last, 
but not least, the Pageant, we are having distraction enough in every 
sense of the term. ‘The inauguration was interesting and brilliant. 
~reous weather for once, a great crowd, brilliant dresses, an old and 


interesting ceremony, the three distinguished actors (Vice-Chancellor. 


Pubhe Orator, and Lord Curzon) each doing his part with dignity and 
effect, and the promptitude, punctuality, and brevity of the whole all 
combined to produce an entirely delightful and memorable occasion. 


The proposal to raise funds for the University has naturally not 
escaped the criticism—genial or ironic—of the 


E ae A candid friends of Oxford, who were never more 
Fund. numerous or more vigilant. That we are rolling in 


wealth ; that we waste our resources ; that we are 
adding too many new departments ; that we badly want reforms ; that 
we should set our house in order before we make extensions at other 
people’s expense —such, and more of the same sort, are the charges, 
shouted, suggested, or insinuated, according to the nature of the critic, 
which we have daily to hear or read. It is impossible here even to enter 
on a discussion which has occupied many columns of many papers for a 
long time past. Here we can only say that, granting some truih in 
some of the charges, it remains undeniable that most of the new 
developments have been forced upon us by both inside and outside 
opinion which could not be neglected ; and that at every point, both 
of the growth of the old institutions and the adoption of the new. we 
have been seriously hampered by insufficient funds. Even the gifts 
which the University has been of late more frequently receiving 
constantly require from the Chest additional supplies to carry on the 
new scheme, whatever it may be. Lastly, we have the example of 
Cambridge, which has raised £75,990, every penny of which will help 
the University to do more adequately what is recognized as beiny its 
roper work. The conclusion ‘‘Go and do thou likewise” was 
inevitable. 


All Oxford men will be sorry indeed to hear of the retirement of 
Dr. Caird from the Mastership of Balliol, and 
especially to learn that it is due to ill-health. The 
retirement of Dr. Bright last year, the lamentable 
death of Prof. Pelham last term, and now the resignation of Dr. Caird 
constitute a very serious loss to Oxford. All three were men of great 
value and distinction ; all were. men of energy, weight, and independ- 
ence of mind, in active sympathy with what we may generally call 

rogressive causes. Dr. Caird had an exceptionally dithcult position 
in succeeding Jowett ; but all agree that he stood this severe test with 
success. And we have emphatic testimony, as from Scotland, so from 
Oxford, of the great impression left by his teaching on many pupils 
from other colleges beside his own. We are all glad to hear that he 
looks forward to returning to Oxford, and he will have the best wishes 
of all for his restoration to health. 


The Delegates of the Museum have issued their annual report, with 
ERTA a wealth of detail which requires no less than 
Reports. fifty-five full columns of the Gazette to accommod- 

ate. Only afew points can here be noted. The 
reader is at once struck by the fact that the entomological reports and 
the archæological reports occupy more than half the whole space ; 
the former taking up twenty-three columns out of fifty-five. The 
reason is, however, obvious on reflection ; for it is very properly the 
custom to record in full all the gifts that the departments receive. and 
from the nature of the subjects presented specimens naturally run to 
higher numbers in those branches. Another point of some interest is 
the list given of publications by members or workers in the department 
during the year. These occur in the departments of Physiology and 
Comparative Anatomy, the former reporting eleven papers or books, 
and the latter seventeen which either have appeared or will shortly 
appear. 

The Bodleian Report has also appeared ; but it must here suttice to 
say that the total additions to the Library during 
the year amount to no less than 77,637; and that 
these contain a large number of Hebrew and 
Aramaic fragments, and thirty Greek ostraka and twenty of the 
Oxyrhyncus papyri described by Drs. Grenfell and Hunt, the whole 
presented by the Egypt Exploration Fund, and forming an addition of 
especial value. It is satisfactory to see that the balance is £1,753 on 
the year; but it is well known that the Library is urgently in need 
of much larger resources than it possesses, without which pressing ex- 
tensions cannot at present be even begun. 


Resignation of 
Dr. Caird. 


Bodleian. 


The announcement of the proposed creation of three new professor- 
ships is a little startling at first sight; but the 
explanation given below is simple. The professor- 
ships proposed are as follows :—(1) Professorship 
of German Language and Literature, (2) Professorship of Human 
Anatomy ; (3) Professorship of Pathology. The first of these has been 
for some time under consideration, since the University refused to 
confer the title of Professor on a distinguished teacher at the Taylorian, 
the refusal being due largely to a misunderstanding. The other two 
subjects are already represented by distinguished teachers, who were 
appointed first, and still partly paid, by the Common University Fund. 
It was felt that the method was undesirable: that it would be far 
better that professors should all be elected by proper bodies appointed 
by statute, and with an adequate stipend,fixed by the same bodies, 


Three New 
Professorships. 
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as in the case with the older professorships. It is to be hoped that the 
University will consent to this desirable reform. 


The appointment of Mr. Haverfield to succeed the late Prof. Pelham 
as Professor of Ancient History is a very appro- 
priate and satisfactory election. Prof. Haverfeld 
was one of Mr. Pelham’s earlier pupils, and is a 
teacher of great mark and distinction, as well as a student of very high 
reputation. In particular he has made a special study of Roman 
Britain, a subject on which there is no higher authority anywhere than 
Prof. Haverfield. 


I have often had occasion to notice the growth of the special studies 
leading to Diplomas, which is a striking instance of 
the demand in recent years for opportunities of 
working, for a shorter time than a Degree course 
demands, at one particular subject in which the student is interested. 
The Diploma is obtainable by satisfactory work for a shorter or longer 
time, as the case may be; and the course may be taken as post- 
graduate work by those who have been through their Schools, or by 
others, graduates or not, men and women alike, who come into 
residence for the purpose. The first established was the Diploma of 
Public Health, which was obviously professional, and fora long time 
stood alone. Then followed Diplomas in Education, in Geography, in 
Economics; and the latest proposal is to institute a Diploma in 
Classical Archeology. The subject is one which directly concerns the 
students of classics and ancient history, but is sure to attract others 
as well who are interested in ancient art and life and desire more 
thorough understanding of the great results of modern explanation. 


<1 propos of special studies, many of your readers may be interested 
to hear that the authorities who direct the 
women’s education in Oxford have presented a 
petition to the Hebdomadal Council that the 
t Certificate of Merit’? which is awarded to research students, and 
which, when obtained, entitles them to make an application for the 
research degree in Letters or Science, may be opened to women. 
There is no idea whatever of raising the Degree question by this 
petition : for, of course, every one would agree that such a question 
ought not to be raised on a side issue. But it is entirely desirable 
that women should be allowed the opportunity for special study, not 
informally by private application to a particular professor or depart- 
ment of the Museum, but by express general permission of the Uni- 
versity. Several of the students have already by private arrangement 
pursued research studies with success ; and it is certainly on every 
ground fair that they should be able to obtain the University Cer- 
tificate at the end of the period of study. The petition, we are 
glad to hear, has been signed by 154 resident members of Con- 
gregation, including a large number of professors, and many other 
influential names. So far, the prospects of success seem fair. 


Mr. Haverfield. 


New Diploma. 


Women 
and Research. 


The Summer Term is generally marked by special lectures or 
courses of unusual interest ; and this term is no 
exception. The following distinguished names 
will give, or have given, such lectures :—Prof. 
Sayce, ‘‘ Social Life in Asia Minor in the Abrahamic Age accord- 
ing to Cuneiform Tablets” ; Prof. Mackail, ‘‘ Sappho and Simonides ”; 
Mr. Francis Galton (Herbert Spencer Lecture), ‘‘ Probability, 
the Foundation of Eugenics”; Sir W. M. Ramsay (Aberdeen), 
«The Place of St. Paul in the Evolution of Mediterranean 
Civilization ” and ‘*Greek Ideas in St. Paul’s Language”; Karl 
Pearson, ‘‘ National Eugenics”; A. L. Smith, ‘‘ Maitland and 
his Work ” ; Giacomo Boni, ‘‘ The Roman Forum”; Dr. Leacock, 
~ Imperialism and Democracy.” 


Lectures. 


The following announcements have appeared :—University Prizes: 
University Latin Verse, L. H. Hunter (New College); Latin 
Prizes. Essay, H. J. Rhodes (Balliol), Rhodes Scholar. 
Gaisford Prizes: Greek Prose, J. D. Beazley 
(Balliol) ; Greek Verse, W. A. Bain (Christ Church). Arnold Essay, 
W. C. Wordsworth, M.A. (Jesus); English Essay, W. P. Johnston, 
B.A. (Trinity); Newdigate, R. W. Cruttwell (Magdalen). Lothian 
Essay, J. D. Mackie (Jesus); proxime accessit J. F. Rees (Lincoln) ; 
hon. mention, R. N. Bell (Balliol). Matthew Arnold Prize not 
awarded. Ellerton Theological Essay, C. C. Martindale (Pope’s Hall); 
hon. mention, C. Cryer (St. John’s). 
University Scholarships. — Boden Sanskrit, Har Daval (St. John’s) ; 
Abbott Scholarship, E. N. Medd (Keble). 


Appointments.—Camden Professorship of Ancient History, F. J. 
í enti Haverfield, M.A. (Christ Church). Delegates: 
ana A For Military Instruction, A. K. Slessor (Christ 
Church), E. S. Craig (University); University Press 
Delegacy, P. E. Matheson (New College); for Nomination to Benefices, 
Rev. J. F. Peile (University), J. Wells (Wadham); Teaching, W. 
Collier (Exeter), to Litchfield Lectureship (Medicine). 
Hon. Degrees.—D.M.: W. T. Grenfell, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P.; 
D.Litt. : F. D. Matthew ; Giacomo Boni (Director of Excavations in 
the Roman Forum). 


Governors of Schools, &c.—L. L. Price (Oriel), Governor of Dulwich 
School; H. M. Smith (Trinity), Education Committee of Worcester- 
shire County Council. 


Deaths recorded.—J. R. Anderson, B.A. Balliol (fifty-seven) ; 
A. Neubauer, Hon. Fellow Exeter College, Ph.D. 
of Leipzig, for many years Sub-Librarian of the 
Bodleian (seventy-six) ; Viscount Middleton, M.A. 
Balliol (seventy-seven); C. W. Herbert, Incorporated M.A. Oxford, 
formerly M.A. Cambridge (forty-one). 


Representative.—Prof. Sollas (University) to represent Oxford at 
Geological Society’s centenary. 

Press grants. —Free Library, Bethnal Green, £10; Fulham Public 
Library, £10; Halki Theological College, £20; Port Elizabeth 
Library, £20. 


Obituary. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The end of the term—at least, for all but the dons—is now in sight. 
Tripos Examinations are in full swing—the Classical 
Tripos indeed being finished—and others are to 
follow. And after the Triposes come visitors, 
boats, and balls, while the weary reading of endless examination 
papers goes steadily on, till the last results are read in the Senate 
House on June 15, and the last Tripos man takes his degree on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, the 18th—admitted (one may hope) by the 
shortest formula permitted in the Ordinances. Work (in the sense of 
study) is over; but rest is not yet. 


The chief event of the term has been the publication and discussion 
Mod of a report drawn up by the Medieval and Modern 
peg Lan Board. It is prcposed to eliminate the 
guages Board. propo 

dissertation from the Old English section, as more 
proper to postgraduate work. In French and German the purely 
philological element is to be reduced, and what the Master of Peter- 
house calls ‘‘ the literary and practical requirements ” are to be raised. 
By this it is meant that more place is tu be given to composition, to 
essay writing, and to questions in Literature, on ‘‘ special periods or 
subjects” and ‘‘ specified authors.” The oral examination of students, 


, to test their proficiency in speaking the languages they read and write, 


is to be an integral part of the examination, instead of a voluntary 
matter. Spanish and Russian are to have sections all to themselves, 
and in the latter will be a paper with ‘‘ questions on the outlines of the 
history of Russian civilization, including social, political, and ecclesi- 
astical institutions.” No place is yet found for Dutch and Hungarian ; 
and one well known member of Senate has raised the question whether 
Russia has enough civilization for any one to be examined in it. 

It certainly looks as if ‘* practical requirements ” had bulked big in 
the eyes of the Board, and, in spite of the papers in literature and on 
specified authors, one feels that the new developments of the Tripos 
are really carrying on the old tradition. French and German have a 
commercial value in ‘‘ practical ” life, and so have Spanish and Russian. 
We have been committed to teaching what is ‘‘ useful ” in this Tripos in 
the mechanical sciences and other spheres; we shall be still more 
useful if this report is carried. As for the literature and so forth, 
“ literature ” is a very vague word indeed in any language, and, while 
it is in one sense the subject where study is of the deepest and most 
lasting and human value, it is not unknown that the ‘‘ study of 
literature” may be completely valueless. It depends on student and 
teacher a great deal—mostly on the latter ; and one fears there is only 
too much evidence for the feeling that Philistia is strongly represented 
among the teachers of modern languages. The report will be put 
to the vote of the Senate on June 6. 


A few years ago in Oxford (I am told) it was found that some forty 
Balliol men held fellowships in the other colleges. 
The free migration that has prevailed in Oxford 
has not been the custom here, but there are individ- 
ual instances. Emmanuel, for example, has been very largely manned 
by immigrant Lecturers and Fellows from other colleges, and very 
effectively. Their last addition to their numbers has been very quickly 
endorsed by the University ; for Mr. Hazeltine, who came to the college 
last October, has been made Reader in English Law, in succession to 
Prof. Kenny. The new Reader is an American, who had studied 
law on two continents before he came to Cambridge, and who will 
certainly maintain the highest standard of efficiency in his new chair. 

We are to have a new Professor of Agriculture elected on June 1, . 
and at some date in the Vacation a Reader in Forestry. Gonville and 
Caius College has advertised in the Reporter for a Classical Lecturer. 
whom they will elect to a Fellowship. 


Prince Fushimi has been here, and has received an honorary 
degree. I did not see the pageant; but I believe 

DOAR. the daily press said a good deal about it, and I let 

it go. It may be noted that later on the usual 

number of such degrees are to be given. Among others, ‘‘ C.-B.” and 
Lord Milner are to be honoured together, it is believed, on the 
principle of bane and antidote. I should liketoshave zon-placeted one 


Reinforoements. 
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of them—I will not say which—and some of my friends have the same 
feeling about the other, they say, though I can hardly understand such 
perversity. 

Proposals are being put forward for memorials—primarily of a useful 
nature—for Prof. Maitland and Miss Mary Bateson. 
The general feeling will be that they should be 
so commemorated We have foundations in honour 
of many less deserving of such notice—in some instances the outcome of 
private affection ; in others perhaps of less attractive feelings. But in 
these two cases the wish to commemorate is well based on high dis- 
tinction and personal friendship. 

Appointments. —Dr. F. R. Tennant, Caius, University Lecturer in 
the Philosophy of Rehgion; H. D. Hazeltine, Hon. M.A. Emmanuel, 
Reader in English Law. 

Prizes. —Winchester Reading Prizes—(1) A. C. Bouquet, B.A. Jesus ; 
(2, equal) I. A. W. McGowan, Jesus, and R. M. P. Muir, Caius. 
Le Bas Prize—E. F. Oaten, B.A. Sidney. Lightfoot Scholarship— 
Z. N. Brooke, B.A. St. John’s. Stewart of Rannoch Scholarships : 
Hebrew—A. Cohen, Emmanuel, and R. H. Willey, Caius. Sacred 
Music—J. F. Chubb, Christ’s. John Winbolt Prize—J. E. Sears, 
B.A. St. John’s. 


Memorials. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


At the presentation of graduates to the Chancellor of the University 
of London on May 8 25 students of the College were presented for 
degrees in Arts, 13 for degrees in Science, 7 for post-graduate diploma 
in Pedagogy, 1 for Gilchrist Studentship, and three for University 
scholarships. A reception was held afterwards at the College and 
attended by about four hundred guests, including representatives of the 
University, a large number of distinguished guests, and many former 
students. The guests were received by the Principal, Miss M. J. Tuke, 
M.A., Lady Lockyer, and Miss Henrietta Busk. 

Entrance scholarships in Arts and Science will be awarded on the 
result of an examination held in June. Forms of entry and other par- 
ticulars can be obtained on application to the Principal before 

une 12. 
: A performance of the ‘‘Medea” of Euripides will be given by 
students of Bedford and University Colleges in the Botanica! Theatre at 
University College on June 13 and 14 at 8p.m., and on June 15 at 
3 p.m. Particulars may be obtained in the office of Bedford or 
University College. 


WALES. 


The extra-collegiate meeting was held at o on May 16. 
University Sir Marchant Williams had given notice of several 
Court. motions in reference to the Senior Deputy Chancellor- 
ship, which were expected to lead toa lively debate, 
but the most important of them were found to contravene the provisions 
of the University Charter, and so were ruled out of order. He proposed 
that in future the Senior Deputy Chancellor should only be elected for 
a term of two years, and should not be eligible for re-election until ten 
years had elapsed. As this move was generally regarded as an indirect 
method of terminating the long tenure of this office by Sir Isambard 
Owen, the debate, if it had been ailowed to proceed, would no doubt 
have been of an interesting, if not of an acrimonious, character. In 
the end, Sir Isambard Owen was re-elected by a large majority. 

The report of the Executive Committee on the establishment of a 
Faculty of Medicine in connexion with the University recommended 
that the qualifying period for a medical degree should be extended to 
six years; but the proposition was only accepted after a vigorous 
discussion. Sir Isambard Owen, its chief advocate, was of opinion 
that the University ought not to be satished with a rubbishy degree, 
but should try to establish one which in standard would bear com- 
parison with the highest in the kingdom. 

At a previous meeting of the Court a Committee was appointed to 
report on the possibility of assisting students to enter upon business or 
professional careers. The scheme now presented to the Court con- 
templated the formation of a Committee for and at each college, and a 
combination of these as a University Committee, with a paid organizing 
secretary, who would collect all necessary information about suitable 
openings. The matter was ultimately referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee, with instructions to report on the best methods of giving eflect to 
these recommendations. 


uccasionally saw fit to go outside the Principality to hold its meetings. 


The half-yearly meeting was held at Llandrindod Wells on May 17. 
Central Welsh The result of the interview between Mr. M'Kenna 
oard. 


Central Welsh Board was in many respects highly 
satisfactory. The President was emphatic in his statement that there 
was not the slightest intention or desire to do away with the Board, and 
that no one was more anxious than himself to discover some ‘‘ working 
arrangement ” whereby the two Boards could co-operate in the inspec- 


It was resolved to hold the annual extra- | 
collegiate meetings alternately in North and South Wales, unless the Court | 


and the Chairman and the Chief Inspector of the | 


tion of the schools. He pointed out that the Central Welsh Board was 
established by a scheme under the Charity Commission, and its position 
further confirmed by the Board of Education Act, 1899 ; and that upon 
it was laid the duty of inspecting and examining the sehools for the 
purpose of the Treasury grant. The present system of dual inspection 
was due to the duty which belonged to the President of the Board of 
Education of inspecting the schools for the purpose of the secondary 
schools grants—the only grants made by Parliament for secondary 
education. No indication, however, was given of the lines on which 
the ‘* working arrangement ” will be drawn up, and most probably the 
President has no clear scheme in hand. Of course, nearly everything 
depends on the plan which will be finally adopted. If dual inspection 
is put an end to by the absorption of all inspection by the Board of 
Education, the position of the Central Welsh Board will be a most 
unsatisfactory one, as the sole function left to it will be that of examin- 
ing the schools. The success of the Board inthe past has been mainly 
due to its power of correlating the examination of the schools with their 
inspection, but, if in the future inspection and examination are con- 
ducted by the two different bodies, the progress of the schools will be 
very seriously handicapped. They will, in fact, be worse off than they 
are at present. The able memorandum which was drawn up by the 
Chief Inspector showed clearly that, as a result of a conference with the 
Board of Education in 1901, it was understood (1) that the inspection 
required for the secondary grants was the inspection under Section 3 
of the Board of Education Act, 1899, and by the authority of the pro- 
visions of that statute the Central Welsh Board was the body to conduct 
the inspection in the case of any schools established by scheme under 
the Welsh Act ; and (2) that it would be desirable at the outset that the 
Inspectors of the Central Welsh Board and of the Board of Education 
should act in concert, especially in considering doubtful points with 
regard to laboratories, time-tables, &c. 

This was regarded as a temporary provision, and it was held that 
inspection by the two bodies was unnecessary, though the Board of 
Education reserved the right to send their own Inspectors to any school 
when the circumstances seemed to require the adoption of that course. 
No reason has been given by the Board of Education for its refusal to 
regard the Central Welsh Board Inspectors as sufficient for the purposes 
of the secondary grant, nor for its failure to carry out the arrangement 
agreed upon at this Conference. The following resolutions were 
adopted :—(1) ‘* That an application be made to the Board of Education 
for an amending scheme to enable the Central Welsh Board to inspect 
and examine any school in Wales and Monmouth aided or maintained 
under Part II. of the Education Act.” (2) ‘‘ That the inspection and 
examination of the Central Welsh Board be recognized for the purposes 
of all Imperial grants made to schools inspected and examined under 
the Welsh Intermediate Education Act.” (3) ‘* That the Board con- 
siders that the system of duplicate inspection is detrimental to the 
educational progress of the schools.” A strong deputation representing 
each of the Education Authorities was appointed to interview Mr. 
M‘Kenna and to submit these resolutions to his notice. 

All through the discussion it was evident that the Central Board will 
receive from all quarters the strongest possible support in its efforts 
to retain its present powers, and even to enlarge them; and it was, 
moreover, quite clear that there was no substance in the statements 
as to its unpopularity which have appeared from time to time in 
certain newspapers. A casual reference to the presence of head 
masters and head mistresses on the Board led nearly all the subsequent 
speakers to a declaration of their opinion that the academic mem- 
bers constituted an element of strength to the Board—an opinion 
which was not altogether expected after the speeches which were de- 
livered not so long ago by the advocates of the now defunct National 
Council. 

Prof. Anwyl was re-elected Chairman of the Board, and Lord 
Stanley of Alderley and Mr. W. G. Dodd were elected as members 
of the Executive Committee. A proposition that ‘‘the annual ex- 
amination be held earlier in the year” was referred to the Executive 
Committee; but the diffculties in the way of any alteration from 
the present date are so great that it is certain that no action will 
be taken. 

The total amount of the secondary schools grant earned by the Welsh 
schools during the year 1905-6 was £18,562, as against £15,292 in 
the preceding school year. 


The Welsh Department of the Board of Education has given its 
first decisions, and some indication of its future 


i erate policy with regard to the non-provided schools is 
Authority. thus supplied. The Carnarvonshire Local Edu- 


cation Authority had given notice that it would 


' cease to ‘*maintain” the Bangor National School after a specified 


date, unless certain structural alterations were carried out, and it 
applied to the Department for its support. The Department has now 
declared its intention of supporting the County Authority in deciding 


| to discontinue its maintenance of the school unless the managers 
ı undertake to comply with the ‘‘ reasonable requirements” of the 


| Committee. 


On the vexed question of ‘‘ wear and tear,” the Depart- 
(Continued on page/404.) 
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Mr. Murray’s Recent Books. 


PROSPECTUSES AND EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE POSTED FREE ON APPLICATION. 


9 
Murray’s School Arithmetic. 
By A. J. PRESSLAND, M.A., Edinburgh Academy. Large crown 8vo. 2s; 
with Answers, 2s. 6d. Supplementary Exercises for Homework, 
with Notes on Method, 6d. 

This book, which is intended for use in the new Secondary Schools with boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of ten and seventeen, is written to suit modern requirements. All the examples 
are original, and they have been repeatedly revised in the class-room during the last twenty 
years. They are designed to suit practical needs, not to meet the fancies of particular 
examiners nor to perpetuate useless traditions. 

The book of SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES is intended to afford examples for 
homework and to relieve the pupil from the necessity of carrying his book daily between 
school and home. Though primarily intended for use with this volume, it will be found to fit 
in with any modern text-book on Arithmetic. 


aq 

Le Francais Parlé et Ecrit. 

Livre des Commengants. By A. STALLWORTHY, M.A., Royal Gram- 

mar School, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 3s. 6d. 
This present book is not a replica of the many “ First Books” that have recently appeared. 
1s an attempt to combine, for the initial stage of the teaching of French, the distinctive 
aims of the newer and the older methods. It is at oncea progressive Conversation Course 
and a graduated Grammar Course. Its lessons are speech exercises ; but the exercises hinge 
upon grammar systematically introduced. Each lesson is the incorporation of a selected 
instalment of Grammar, and its numerous exercises, written and oral, are designed to ensure 
the association of fluent utterance with accuracy of expression. The book is intended for use 
in the lower forms of the ordinary secondary schools. 


4 4 
Grammaire Francaise Elémentaire. 
By W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., Senior French Master at the Royal Naval 
College, Osborne. With Exercises. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
An Elementary French Grammar on modern lines, written entirely in French, with numer- 
ous Exercises, and intended for the use of scholars up to 14 or 15 years of age. 


School World.—' This is a careful piece of work, presented in an attractive form. All 
that is important in the accidence and syntax is gathered into seventy pages of clear type, 
and is followed by capital exercises on reform lines.” 


It 
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Murray’s History of England. 
An Outline History of England for Middle Forms. By M. A. 
TUCKER, formerly Marion Kennedy Student at Newnham College, Cambridge. 
With many Coloured Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo, 3s. 

While containing all that is necessary for the Junior Examinations, this book aims at 
arousing the interest of the student and stimulating him to further efforts in historical study. 
Constant reference is made to events on the Continent, and lists of contemporary rulers are 
given at the bead of chapters. The work is exceptionally well equipped with maps, plans, 
tables, &c. 

The Journal of Education.—' Altogether it is a book well fitted to succeed, and certainly 
deserves its success,’ 


Elementary Greek Grammar for Schools. 
By JOHN THOMPSON, M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge; 
Senior Classical Master at the High School, Dublin. Part I., Accidence, 
1s. 6d. Part II., Syntax, 1s.6d. Complete, with full Indexes, 3s. 

Guardian.—‘'Mr, Thompson’s larger Greek Grammar, published a year or two since 
by Mr. Murray, was welcomed as an improvement in many respects on those which are 
commonly used. This abridgment will be also welcomed. Like its larger brother, it bears 
pated | page marks of independent study : it is, in fact, a new work, not an adaptation of 

o 


Publications of the Classical Association. 
‘The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1906. 


Edited for the Classica] Association by W. H. D. ROUSE M.A., Litt.D., Head 
Master of the Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. Index. 
2s. 6d. net. 

Contributors.—S. H. Butcher, M.P.; W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt.D.; R. M. Dawkins» 
M.A. ; T. Ashby, M.A. ; J. L. Myres, M.A. ; Prof. E. A. Gardner; G. Macdonald, M.A. > 
L. R. Farnell, D.Litt. ; W. Warde Fowler, M.A. ; W. C. F. Anderson, M.A. ; M. N. Tod» 
M.A. ; F. Haverfield, M.A. ; M. O. B. Caspari, M.A. ; Louise C. Matthaei ; P. Giles, M.A. ; 
Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein ; Prof. W. M. Lindsay ; A. A. Hunt, D.Litt. ; J. E. Sandys, Litt. D- 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
The Pronunciation of Latin (and Greek). 


Price 3d.; or 2s. for twelve copies. 


SIR WM. SMITH’S 


Smaller History of Greece. 
New and thoroughly revised Edition by G. E. MARINDIN, M.A. 


Smaller History of Rome. 
New and thoroughly revised Edition, by A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., witha 
Supplementary Chapter on the Empire by G. MIDDLETON, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


The old editions of these books, which have recently lost copyright, were abandoned in 
1897, when the present copyright editions (thoroughly revised and brought up to date) took 
heir places. 


3s. 6d. 
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JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


JUST PUBLISHED. PART Il. OF 
Mr. ©. R. L. FLETOHER'S 


An Introductory 


History of England. 


Part II.—From Henry VII. to the Restoration. 


With Maps, Plans, and Index. Demy 8vo, 5s. 


All who are familiar with Part I. of Mr. Fletcher's ‘‘ Introductory 
History of England ' will warmly welcome the second volume. It 
is written in the same attractive, fresh, and unconventional style 
which has gained for the first volume a unique position among 
school histories. 


Murray's. 


English Literature 


Series. 


By E. W. EDMUNDS, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), Luton Secondary 
School, and FRANK SPOONER, B.A. (Lond.), Director of Edu- 
cation for Bedfordshire. 


Mr. Murray has in course of publication a new series of books 
on English Literature, dealing with the subject somewhat in the 
manner in which Mr. Mackail deals with Latin Literature in his 
admirable Manual and Mr. C. R. L.. Fletcher deals with English 
History. That is not merely giving a dry record of writers and 
their books, but tracing the growth of English Literature and the 
causes to which its force and wealth are due, and introducing just 
so much of biography and incident as may serve to link the 
narrative on to the history of our country. 

“The Story of English Literature” is completed in three 
volumes, to each of these three graduated readers are added. 

The selections given in each volume of * Readings ” are arranged 
so that the books may be easily used along with “The Story of 
English Literature "’; and it is hoped that they will thus empha- 
size the interest in literature which itis the object of the ‘' Story "’ 
to arouse, and will lead to that wider and larger study of our great 
writers which is so important an element in the culture of an 
Englishman. The extracts chosen are sufficiently long and com- 
plete to enable a student to form a fair estimate of their authors ; 
they have been chosen, too, with an eye upon their own intrinsic 
value as well as their relative importance in the history of our 
literature. 

The *“ Readings” have been carefully graduated into three 
series to meet the requirements of Junior, Intermediate, and Senior 
Students. The footnotes have been compressed into the minimum 
of space, and are added entirely with the view of making the 
‘* Readings ” enjoyable and stimulating as well as instructive. 


The Story of English Literature. 


Vol. I.—The Elizabethan Period, 1558-1625. 3s. n 
Ready. 
Vol. II.—The 17th and 18th Centuries, 1625-1780. 3s. 6d. 
[Ready in F une. 


The third volume (1780-1880) ts in active preparation. 


Readings in English Literature. 
I.—The Elizabethan Period, 1558-1625. 


Junior Course, 2s. 6d. Intermediate Course, 2s. 6d. 
Course, 3s. 6d. 


II.— The 17th and 18th Centuries. 1625-1780. 
Junior Course, 2s. 6d. Intermediate Course, 2s. 6d. Senior 
Course, 3s. 6d. 


Senior 


The three volumes covering the period 1780-1880 are in active 
preparation. 


Please write for Descriptive Pamphlet giving Title-pages, 
Contents, Specimen Pages, &c. 
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ment, however, has decided that the obligation to make good the 
damage due to fair wear and tear rested with the County Authority, 
and not with the managers. The County appealed against this deci- 
sion, but finally it gave way. 
A summary of this report on the school system of Cardiff has appeared 
a Kik in We pre zS Ma ee al ee 
Magnus’ cipal Secondary School is inadequate and insufficient 
slags reo * as regards accommodation, and to meet the cost of 
improving the present buildings he suggests an in- 
crease of the fees to £3 a year for residents, and that the number of free 
places or scholarships offered to pupils from elementary schools be 
increased. The scale of salaries to teachers is condemned as un- 
satisfactory and should be improved. Ile further advocates the 
establishment of another municipal school, and then proceeds to discuss 
how the two schools should best be carried on. The older municipal 
school should provide a general education adapted to the professional 
work of the teacher, and the newer supply a training specially adapted 
to those pupils who pass at once into industrial pursuits. The report 
contains a very curious criticism on the Intermediate School—that is, that 
the pupils are worked at too high pressure owing to the number of ex- 
ternal examinations for which they are prepared. The agreement 
between the Council of the University College and the Corporation 
with reference to instruction in science, art, and technology is discussed 
at length: and it is recommended that the administration of the 
evening department of the College should be vested in the Prin- 
cipal and the College Council, who should be equally respensible for 
the evening as for the day work of the College. The Corporation is 
advised to consider seriously the desirability of erecting a new technical 
and art building in close proximity to the new College buildings; but 
that it should not cease to contribute towards the general purposes of 
the University College. Sir Philip suggests also the appointment of a 
Chief Inspector for the city. 


The Regulations for the Preliminary Training of Pupil-Teachers, which 

have just been issued by the Board of Education, 

Papik Tea Aora do not apply to Wales. ” But several counties have 

made strong representations to the Welsh Depart- 

ment, urging it to make the Regulations applicable to Wales as well. A 

discusion at the Cential Welsh Board, however, showed that schools 

situated in the industrial centres, like the Rhondda, would not benefit 
under the new system. 


Conferences have been held at Barmouth and Mold to discuss the 
Agricultural desirability of teaching the principles and the prac- 
Conferences. tice of agriculture in the primary and secondary 
schools. Mr. O. M. Edwards, the Chief Inspector, 
and Mr. Dymond, of the Board of Education, strongly urged the Educa- 
tion Authorities to encourage the introduction of agriculture as a school 
subject in the agricultural counties. The difficulty in the way of making 
ita really useful part of school work arises, of course, from the small 
supply of properly trained teachers, and so Mr. Dymond suggested 
that the counties should co-operate with the agricultural departments 
of the University Colleges. 
The Board of Education has at last recognized the Municipal 
Secondary School at Swansea, though the conditions on which recogni- 
tion has been granted have not been made public. 


SCOTLAND. 


The chief event of the month has been the visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales to Glasgow University on April 23, when the new 
laboratories for physics, physiology, materia medica, and forensic 
medicine were formally opened. Glasgow has the honour of having 
been the first University in the country to establish teaching laboratories 
in physics and chemistry. The first chemical laboratory at Glasgow 
was founded by Prof. Thomas Thomson in 1830, several years before 
the opening of Liebig’s famous laboratory at Giessen, and Lord Kelvin 
established a physical laboratury for students in the old Glasgow 
College nearly sixty years ago. The Glasgow laboratories had in later 
times become quite inadequate, but, as the result of contributions by the 
citizens to the amount of £80,000, aided by two grants of £20,000 each 
from the Carnegie Trust, the magnificent new laboratories which were 
opened in April are now available for teaching and research work. 
The new physical laboratory contains a large lecture theatre and a 
general laboratory, as well as separate departmentsfor the study of heat, 
optics, acoustics, magnetism and electricity, and a considerable number 
of rooms for private research. In the physiological laboratory, besides 
a lecture theatre and a large laboratory for physiological chemistry, 
there is perhaps the finest histological laboratory attached to any 
medical school. Rooms have also been provided for experimental 
psychology and for special research. The laboratories for materia 
medica and forensic medicine are equipped with similar completeness. 
The University ceremonies in connexion with the Royal visit began 
with a graduation, at which honorary degrecs were conferred on many 
distinguished people, including those mentioned in these notes for 
April (page 266). The LL.D. degree was also conferred on Baron 


Kikuchi, formerly Minister of Education in Japan. In his address and 
in his speech at the luncheon which followed the opening of the build- 
ings the Prince of Wales spoke cordially of the work done by the late 
Principal Story ; and Principal MacAlister, in his reply, made a strong 
appeal for further financial assistance in order to develop the humanistic, 
as distinct from the scientific and medical, departments of the Univers- 
ity’s work. 

The University Court of St. Andrews has appointed Mr. William 
Peddie, D.Sc., Lecturer in Natural Philosophy at the University of 
Edinburgh, to the Harris Chair of Physics in University College, 
Dundee, in succession to Prof. J. P. Kuenen. . 

Emeritus Professor George G. Ramsay has founded, in memory of 
his uncle, the late Prof. William Ramsay, a gold medal to be awarded 
to the best student in the Honours IIumanity Class at Glasgow 
University. 

The Scotch Education Department has directed that in all schools 
under its inspection the recommendations of the Classical Association 
of Scotland regarding the pronunciation of Latin are to be acted upon, 
and H.M. Inspectors are to be instructed accordingly. The Depart- 
ment also intends at an early date to introduce an oral test for candi- 
dates in Latin at the Leaving Certificate Examinations. 


IRELAND. 


During the month the new Irish Council Bill has been the absorbing 
subject of interest in Dublin, and the University question has been for 
the time in the background. At the end of April it looked, indeed, as. 
if the Irish University Bill were likely to be indefinitely postponed ; 
now, however, the aspect of things has changed, and there are not 
wanting rumours that the new Council Bill will be dropped and the 
University Bill be taken in hand instead. At the recent National 
Convention held in the Mansion House on the 21st, at which the 
leaders of the Irish Party declared against the Council Bill, a resolu- 
tion was adopted calling on the Government to take immediate measures 
for the settlement of the University problem, and also to do something 
towards bringing about more satisfactory conditions in the primary 
and secondary education of the country. A few weeks ago the committee 
of the Roman Catholic members of Convocation of the R.U.I. published 
astatement protesting against the interference of English and Scottish 
Universities and other educational bodies in the settlement of the Irish 
University question ; Oxford and Cambridge Universities, which grant 
special privileges to Trinity College graduates, being (according to 
the protesters) the only such bodies eutitled to a voice in the 
matter. , 

Should the new Council Bill ever become law, the existing Inter- 
mediate Board and the Commissioners of National Education will be 
dissolved, and the primary and secondary education of the country 
handed over to an Educational Department or Committee—a Com- 
mittee under the control of the Council, and organized by it in the 
first place, the Lord Lieutenant having the power to appoint per- 
sons of educational experience (not excluding women) as additional 
members. The scheme is too vague in outline to allow of much dis- 
cussion ; but certainly the principle of co-ordination in Irish education, 
and no less the principle of selecting persons qualified by actual ex- 
perience to look after it, would be very desirable novelties. 

On the rst of the month Trinity College lost one of her most dis- 
tinguished sons in the person of Dr. John Kells Ingram, sometime 
Senior Fellow, and in 1898 Vice-Provost, of the University. Dr. 
Ingram was elected to a Fellowship in 1846, and held at different times 
the posts of Professor of Oratory and English Literature, Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek, and Librarian. He was a man of versatile talents and 
accomplishments, covering the fields of literature (classical and modern), 
philosophy, mathematics, comparative philology, and political economy. 
His ‘* History of Political Economy” attained a European reputation, 
and was translated into several languages. After his resignation of 
his Fellowship in 1899 he published a volume of sonnets and poems, 
which established his claim to a high place among minor poets, as well 
as a work on the ‘‘ Outlines of the History of Religion,” in which he 
declared himself a follower of Comte. To the general public in 
Ireland, however, Dr. Ingram is best known as the author of a lyric 
which will probably live when all the fruits of the scholarship of his 
generation have fallen into oblivion—the spirited verses beginning : 
‘*Who fears to speak of Ninety-eight?’? The poem was written im 
Trinity College in the days of the Young Ireland movement. with 
which its author (then a student) was in warm sympathy, and appeared 
anonymously in the Vatzon, the organ of the movement. Dr. Ingram 
subsequently modified his political views considerably, and never 
acknowledged the poem till he included it in his volume of 1900; but 
its authorship was an open secret. 

Dr. Ingram was a type of the men to whom Trinity College owes her 
reputation for scholarship—a type which, there is some reason to fear, 
is growing rarer, in these days of utilitarian ideals and specialization in 
education. If it be true that Trinity College is ‘‘ plunged in the midnight 
of medicevalism,” as was asserted by one of the speakers at the 
National Convention, it is also true that the spirit of ‘* medixevalism ” 

(Continued on page 406.) 
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Professor Meiklejohn’ $ Series. 


SPECIAL BOOKS FOR OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, 1908. 


SHAKESPEARE. —-THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. With Introduction and 
Notes. Edited by Francis Storr, B.A. Crown 8vo, 200 pp. ... 


. ante .. 1s. 6d. 

[Oxford and Cambridge. 

“ There is everything in this book which a student w ould want for the pe for an examination. .. . It is the most carefully prepared 
exhaustive book on the play for school use we have seen.""—The Teachers’ Ai 


SHAKESPEARE.—JULIUS CESAR. With an Introduction and Notes. Edited 
by M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A. (Oxon.). Crown 8vo, 156 pp. ... a 1s. 
[ Oxford. 


‘* Nothing of even minor importance has been omitted to make the book most valuable for examination purposes.""—The Educational News. 


LONGFELLOW.—HIAWATHA. With an Introduction and Notes. Edited by F. 


Gorse, M.A. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 84+viii pp. ... a si aie ie ... 6d. net. 
[ Oxford. 


" The book contains a good vocabulary of the native words used in the poem, and the careful annotation will be found sufficient for ordinary 
purposes.’’—The Practical Teacher. 


GEOGRAPHY.—THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Its Geography, Resources, 


Commerce, Landways, and Waterways of the British Dominions beyond 
poe Soas, with Fuli index: By J. M. D. PA a RS M.A. EIEnTN, Samon (hevisec? 
rown 8vo, 360 pp. on 


| D a 

GEOGRAPHY.—ASIA: Its Geography, Commerce, and Resources. 
With Tables of Salient Distances, and a Double-page Map in Colour. By M. J- C. een B.A., F.R.G.S. 
Second Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 96 pp. 7 ai 

[ Oxford and Cambridge. 
GEOGRAPHY.—EUROPE: Its Physical and Political Geography. With 


a Double-page Map in Colour. By M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A., F.R.G.S. reo Edition 
(Revised). 96 pp. ee a bane Sale a i fe o i d. 
[ Oxford. 
GEOGRAPHY.—AFRICA: Its Geography, Resources, and Chronicles 


of Discovery up to 1898. For the Upper Standards. By M. ie C MEIRION B.A., F.R.G.S. 
Fifth Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 75 pp. ... i ' 4d. ` 
(Cambridge. 


PROFESSOR MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES also contains SUITABLE 
BOOKS for OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS in 


ENGLISH, 


GEOGRAPHY, 
HISTORY, 


MATHEMATICS. 
FULL DETAILS may be obtained in the CATALOGUE, which is sent Post Free to any address. 


LONDON: MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN, 11 PATERNOSTER SQUARE,E.C. 
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represented, among other elements, a love of learning for its own sake, | —history, literature, and language—into the Protestant schools, 


apart from its practical results in life ; and it may be questioned whether 
the modern tendency, so manifest in recent discussions of educational 
problems, to regard a University as an institution whose primary 
object is to equip young men with careers, will produce equally valuable 
fruits of culture and scholarship. 

Still more recently Trinity College has sustained another loss through 
the somewhat sudden death, on May 9, of Dr. Albert Maximilian Selss, 
Professor of German. Dr. Selss was himself a graduate of Trinity, 
and had long held his Professorship, his genial 
him popular among the students who attended his classes. He had 
also been associated with Alexandra College as Lecturer in German 
Literature since its foundation. The post which he has left vacant in 
Trinity has been temporarily filled by the appointment of Dr. Ernest 
Horwitz, Lecturer in Sanskrit, an accomplished philologist. During 
the past half-session Dr. Horwitz has, in addition to his technical 
duties, given a series of lectures on Indian philosophy, which have 
attracted a number of hearers from outside. 

At the recent Commencements of the University, on the 16th, con- 
vened specially for the purpose, the degree of LL.D. honoris causa was 
conferred on Sir Joseph Ward, the Premier of New Zealand. It was 
intended to bestow the same honour on the other Colonial Premiers 
whom the Imperial Conference had brought to England, but, owing to 
the pressure of their engagements, these gentlemen were unable to come 
to the Commencements, and the public had to be content with the 
enumeration of their merits, in Latin, by the Public Orator of the 
University. Sir Joseph Ward was subsequently entertained at dinner 


rsonality rendering | 


by the Provost and students, and, in responding to the toast of his — 


health, gave the students a friendly message which General Botha had 
entrusted to him on their behalf. A fair number of General Botha’s 
countrymen are at present studying in Trinity College. 

Among the recent developments of University life one of the most 


interesting is the formation of the Dublin University Gaelic Association, | 


which has just received official recognition from the Board, and is 
making an auspicious start with a membership of sixty. 

This is but one of many signs of the awaking interest in matters 
distinctly Irish among the educated classes of the country. 
Protestant Gaelic Leaguers of Dublin—a body more important, per- 


haps, from an intellectual than a numerical standpoint—have quite | 


recently held two meetings in order to discuss methods for the extension 
of the League, and the arousing of a patriotic spirit generally, amongst 
Irish Protestants ; more especially by the introduction of Irish subjects 


CLERGY 


Founded 1829. 


The | 


primary and secondary. As one reason why these subjects have 
hitherto been neglected in the education of Irish children is to be found 
in the apathy of their parents, who have themselves, as a rule, been 
brought up in complete ignorance of them, it was decided to begin 
immediately with the education of the parents, by organizing public 
lectures and parochial debates wherever possible through the country. 

Whatever views may be held as to the inherent merits of the 
language movement, there is no doubt that it has done much to 
develop those powers of independent action and organization which 
are, perhaps, specially needed in Ireland; and the work which it 
has carried on through the medium of evening classes and summer 
schools cannot but be fruitful of educational results generally. One 
of the most successful among recent enterprises has been the institu- 
tion of the Colaiste Laighean (Leinster College) in Dublin, which 
held a series of afternoon and evening classes throughout the past 
winter and gave a systematic training in Irish language and phonetics, 
under the tuition of Dr. O’Daly and Dr. Henry. The latter, who 
has given up his professional career in England to devote himself 
to the movement, is the author of, perhaps, the best book of modern 
Irish. The College, which numbered about 150 students‘on its roll— 
many of them National-school teachers—concluded the work of the 
session at the end of April with examinations for certificates and 
with a very successful céilidh, or social reunion. 

During the present week (May 20 to 25) the Féis Ceoil has been 
holding its annual gathering in Dublin, in the Rotunda, where 
examinations are carried on by day and a concert is given each evening. 
The Féis Ceoil has come now to be an established feature of Irish life, 
and the number of entries for its competitions increases steadily from 
yearto year. It has had to endure a good deal of criticism, but un- 
deniably it has helped to foster the latent musical talent of the country, 
not solely, nor perhaps chiefly, by its competitions in the higher 
branches of vocal and instrumental music, taught in secondary schools 
—for these there already existed adequate recognition—but by pro- 
moting the formation of popular choirs, and by giving astimulus to the 
traditional music of the people through its competitions for country 
fiddlers, pipers, and singers in the vernacular. 

The Alexandra College Guild held its ninth Annual Conference on 
Saturday, May 11, when the Jellicoe Hall in the College was filled to 
overtlowing throughout the day by students, past and present. The 
day was entirely successful, the sun (who has been chary of his presence 
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PHILIPS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK BY H. J. MACKINDER, M.A. 


OUR OWN ISLANDS. 
Elementary Studies in Ceography*for Lower and Middle Forms. 


With 14 Coloured Maps, 18 Coloured Plates, numerous Illustrations and Sketch 
Maps, 2s. 6d. ; or in Two Parts, each 1s. 3d. 
“What we like more than anything else in the book is the keen 
poros of the human element throughout—everything is referred back 
its cause in simple and well chosen language without unnecessary 
names.”—Geographical Journal. 3 
zaoa gia stimulating to both pupil and teacher.” — Geographica! 
cacher. 
Specimen pages post free. Sample Copy half price to Head Teachers( postage, 4d.). 


A JUNIOR COURSE OF 
COMPARATIVE GEOGRAPHY. 


Consisting of Course A of ‘‘A Progressive Course of Comparative Geography.” 
By P. H. LESTRANGE, B.A., Assistant Master at Malvern College. 
With 140 Pictures and Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 248 pp., cloth, 2s. 6d. net (postage, 4d. ). 
The JUNIOR COURSE is intended for Scholars between the ages of Eleven and 
Thirteen during their last two years at Preparatory Schools. Specimen Pages free. 
The following Publications of the Method are now obtainable :— 


A PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF COMPARATIVE 
GEOGRAPHY ON THE CONCENTRIC SYSTEM. By P. H. 
cog + eh B.A. Text only. With 177 Illustrations. Demy 4to, cloth, 

5. ~« Det 
es excellent class-book and a mine of suggestion to the teacher.”— 
Geographical Teacher. 
** Among the most notable school books of 1906.”—School World. 


PHILIPS’ PROGRESSIVE ATLAS OF COMPARATIVE 


| 
| 


GEOGRAPHY. Edited by P. H. L'ESTRANGE, B.A. 172 Coloured Maps | 


and Diagrams. Demy 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
“ The a ble coloured maps are far superior to those in any 
other school-book on the market.” —A thenzum. 


house, Repton, Rugby, Malvern, and many Public Schools. Descriptive Prospectus | 


and Specimen Pages post free. 
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A JUNIOR PHYSICAL 
GEOGRAPHY 


FOR INTERMEDIATE AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
By E. OGWEN WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S., The County School, Aberdare. 


With numerous Diagrams and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, rs. 
Prospectus free. © 
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With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

FOR CLASS USE WITH ABOVE. 

CHART OF FOOD VALUES. eis agape Illustrated in 
Colours. Size 35 by 45 inches. Mounted on Cloth, Rollers, and Varnished. 
With HANDBOOK. 3s. 6d. net. 

Prospectus post free. 


ies’ Before ordering Maps see 
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The Geographical Teacher says :—‘‘We are delighted to receive a wall 


map, printed in this country, which can be thoroughly recommended. 
There can be no hesitation in advising teachers to select this series for 


| their class-rooms.” 
The above two Books in r vol. 6s. net. The work is already in use at Charter- | 


| 
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in Ireland during the month) having graciously vouchsafed to ceme 
forth for the occasion. The morning session, under the presidency of 
Miss White, Principal of the College and President of the Guild, and 
subsequently of the Dowager Marchioness of Dufferin, was devoted 
partly to the business of the Guild and the reports of the various social 
and philanthropic organizations which are included in it ; an interest- 
ing paper on ‘* Arpitration versus War” was read by Mrs. Byles ; 
and, in the unavoidable absence of Miss Alice Crompton, M.A., 
Warden of the University Settlement, Manchester, a paper on 
“ University Settlements” was read by Miss Bagley. The Countess of 
Aberdeen presided at the afternoon session, when two papers were read— 
one by Miss Powell, Principal of the Cambridge Training College, on 
** Culture ” ; the other, by Mrs. Alfred Pollard, ‘‘ Gambling without 
Stakes,” dealing with the various forms assumed by the gambling spirit 
in the social life of to-day. 


SCHOOLS. 


BANBURY MUNICIPAL SCHOOL.—Mr. R. Luscombe has been 
appointed Head Master, in succession to Mr. A. M. Drennan. 


CLIFTON SCHOOL.—H. M. Trower has gained a Classical Scholar- , 


ship at Exeter College, Oxford. The school has suffered a heavy loss 
in the retirement of Mr. T. D. Davies, who has been with us for twenty- 
five years, and has for some time past been senior mathematical master. 
Mr. E. J. Barff is away for his grace term; and Mr. T. B. W. 
Spencer is taking work here for the term. Mr. J. A. Shawyer, who 
has been teaching in the Upper Fifth for the last two years, has just 
been appointed Head Master of Skipton Grammar School. A board- 
ing house in connexion with the Preparatory School is to be opened in 
September : Mr. Borwich will be in charge. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. —The Rev. H. R. Humphreys left at the end 
of last term to undertake clerical work in the East of London. Mr. 
C. E. Falkner has also left us, and Mr. C. H. Brown has taken Mr. 
Falkner’s work. On May 11 Mr. H. W. Atkinson gave an interesting 
lecture to the school on ‘* South Africa,” with lantern-slides from photo- 
graphs of his own. On May 17 Sir Frederick Borden, Minister for 
Defence for Canada, paid a visit to the school and inspected the school 
corps. 

ipswich HIGH ScHoo..—The school was removed to its new pre- 
mises in Westerfield Road at the beginning of the present term, and the 
formal opening ceremony was held a fortnight later, on Friday, May 10, 
at 3.30 p.m. The proceedings began with a short dedicatory service, 
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at the conclusion of which the chair was taken by Sir William Bous- 
field, Chairman of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust, who made a 
speech explanatory of the past history of the school and the reasons for 
the provision of more extensive premises. Prizes for the work of the 
last school year were then distributed by the Hon. Lady Digby, 
member of the Council, and speeches were subsequently made by Lady 
Digby, Miss Mary Gurney, Canon Glazebrook, late Head Master of 
Clifton College, Mr. R. L. Everett, M.P., Chairman of the Local 
Committee of the school, and Mr. Felix Cobbold, M.P. At § p.m. 
the company dispersed to take tea and coffee and to go over the new 
buildings and grounds. The building consists of an assembly hall and 
gymnasium, head mistress’s room, mistresses’ common room, studio, 
music rooms, physical and chemical laboratories, in addition to 
numerous class rooms and cloak rooms. The outdoor space of nearly 
two acres is utilized to provide a hockey field, two tennis courts (grass 
and asphalte), and a fuit and tlower garden. In the grounds are 
summer-houses, two conservatories, and a large bicycle shed. The site, 
overlooking Christchurch Park, is an ideal home for a large school, and 
provides ample scope for the development of all the varied school 
activities. 

PORTSMOUTH HIGH ScuooL.—Muriel Brandebourg has passed the 
London Matriculation Examination in Division I. KR. Evans passed 
the Local Centre Examination (Piano), and in the Associated Board 
School Exaininations D. Fox, S. Martin, L. Slade, M. Sprigg, 
L. Andrew, P. Lapthorn, D. Clogg, and M. Mayers were successful. 

STAMFORD HiGcH ScHooL.—More than usual interest was attached 
to Speech Day, May 16, owing to the school having this year com- 
pleted its thirtieth anniversary. A performance by the High School 
pupils of a play adapted from the Greek, entitled ‘‘ Persephone,” pre- 
ceded the distribution of prizes by Lady Mary Glyn, and Speech Day 
was followed by various festivities during the week end, in which 
members of the Old Girls’ Guild took part. 

TONBRIDGE SCHOOL.—Mr. Charles Lowry, Ilead Master of Sed- 
bergh School, has been appointed to the Head Mastership, vacated by 
the resignation of the Rev. Canon Tancock. Mr. Lowry was edu- 
cated at Eton and Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and took a double 
second in Lulerae Humaniores and Jurisprudence. He was for seven- 
teen years an Eton master, till his appointment to Sedbergh in 1900. 
There was a strong field of candidates, including the Rev. A. J. Galpin, 
of King’s School, Canterbury; Mr. George Smith, of Murchiston 
Castle; Mr. F. B. Malim, of Marlborough College. The Le Bas 
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THE DIRECT METHOD OF TEACHING MODERN LANGUAGES. 
FIRST FRENCH BOOK. 


With 22 Illustrations. 15s, net. 


SECOND FRENCH BOOK. 


With 37 Illustrations. 1s. 6d. net. 
By D. Mackay, M.A., and F. J. Curtis, Ph.D. 
“A capital exposition of the principles of the reformers in modern language 
teaching." — The Journal of Education. 
“t Provides the most complete set of apparatus for the practice of the ‘New 
Method’ that we have yet seen in a single text-book." —Guardian. 


GERMAN FOR BEGINNERS. 


A Reader and Granimar on the Direct Method of Teaching German. By L. 
Harcourt. With numerous Illustrations. In Two Parts. Part I., rs. 6d. net. 
Part Il., 2s. net. 


“ We can commend this beginner's book most heartily as a wise, simple, practical, 
and interesting one, worthy of introduction into schools where German is taught for 
use and enjoyment rather than show or cram.” — Educational News. 


SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


By Cnarves Bird, B.A., F.G.S., Head Master of the Mathematical School, 
Rochester. With Sketch Maps and Diagrams. as. 6d. 


This book is based upon the Scheme of Geographical Teaching 
drawn “up by the Head Maatera’ Aasociation. 


‘Mr. Bird possesses the first requisite for success—a plain and straightforward 
style.” — The Journal of Education. 


HEAT, LIGHT, AND SOUND. 


An Introductory Course of Practical Exercises. By J. REGINALD ASHWORTH, 
Sc., F.Phys.S. 2s. net. 


TEXT BOOK OF BOTANY. 
PART I. THE ANATOMY OF FLOWERING PLANTS. 


For Students preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, London University, 
and other Examinations. By M. Yates. With 413 Illustrations, 2s. 6d. net. 


Educational Catalogue post free. 
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DAY TRAINING COLLECE, 


White Street, Finsbury Street, and Ropemaker Street, 
Moorfields, London, E.C. 


Telephone: 3379 Wall. 
Principal: Mr. J. CUSACK, LL.D. 


The following Classes, Oral and Correspondence, are now at 
work, and New Students can enter at once :— 


CERTIFICATE, 1907 and 1908. 

PRELIM. CERTIFICATE. Saturday. Part I. 1908. 

PRELIM. CERTIFICATE. Parts I. and II. Every Day. 

CANDIDATES AND PUPIL TEACHERS. Every Day 
and Saturday Classes. 

OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS. 

COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. All Classes and Diplomas. 

KINDERGARTEN CERT., NATIONAL FROESEL 


OCOMMEROIAL OLASSES, DAY AND EVENING, All Subjects. 
OIVIL SERVICE DAY sarang SI EN, BOY, WOMEN, and GIRL 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES for TEACHERS in OOMMEROIAL LAW, BANKING 
and CURRENCY, METHODS and MAOHINERY of BUSINESS, and 
ECONOMICS, on SATURDAYS. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS’ MUSIC CERTIFICATE. 
Lecturer: Mr. H. J. FINNEY, A.R.0.M., Member of Tonio Sol-fa College. 


A Class in preparation for the above Certificate will meet on BATURDAY 
MORNINGS from 11 to 12. The Course will include special lessons on VOICB 
PRODUCTION and the methods of teaching Singing. The relation of the 
Tonic Sol-fa Notation to the Staff Notation and methods of teaching same will Le 
demonstrated. 

Teachers will find the Course an invaluable aid in the teaching of Music according 
to the recent ‘‘ Suggestions ” issued by the Board of Education. 

The S.T.M.C. is a valuable qualification which every Teacher should possess. 
we ea will be held during the month of June. Fee for the Course. 

8. Ld 

Students should apply at once for Prospectus and full particulars of the Classe 
they wish to enter. All applications to be addressed/to the SBCRBTARY. 
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ORA MARITI 


A SERIES 


Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Birmingham University 


Edited by Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Oxon., 


ORA MARI 


TIMA 


A Latin Story for Beginners, with Grammar and Exercises. 
(Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 
= Now in use in the Manchester 


“The book is just A.!, clearly right in conception, and admirably 
executed."—P. A. BARNETT, M.A., H.M. Chief Inspector for the Train- 
ing of Teachers. 


“It makes a new departure in the teaching of Latin that ought to be 
productive of great good. I amin entire sympathy with its method.’ — 
A. E. SCOUGAL, Chief Inspector of the West of Scotland. 


‘©¢Ora Maritima’ does for Latin what the modern oral methods do for 
French and German, i.e. it makes the beginner realize that the language 
is really a vehicle of expression, whereby common-sense notions can be 
conveyed. From personal experience few weeks are 
sufficient to gain this all-important idea ; and it is worth adding that ina 
school which I have recently inspected a small boy of 
his leisure time in working through ' Ora Maritima’ to the end and then 
came to his master for the sequel, ‘ Pro Patria. There was no need to 
tell that boy that Latin is something more than a phalanx of declinable 
nouns and verbs.’ — ALFRED HUGHES, M.A., Organizing Professor of 
Education in the University of Birmingham. 


Cloth 8vo, price 2s. 
Grammar School 


By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. 
(subject to Discount). 
and its Preparatory Schools. 


“ The books are admirable, and under the guidance of a skilful teacher 
their use in class is followed by excellent results." —Professor MICHAEL 
E. SADLER, LL.D. Manchester. 

“I have started my own small boys in Latin with ‘Ora Maritima’ and 
‘Pro Patria, and am delighted with both books.” —Sir ARTHUR HORT, 
M.A., Harrow School. 

“The most attractive introduction to Latin that has come under my 
notice, and I have seen most of them in the secondary schools which I 
KERR, LL.D., late H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools and 
in Scotland. 

“Ora Maritima’ proves an ideal book for a first reader.” —W. H. D. 
Rouse, Litt.D., Head Master of the Perse School, Cambridge. 

“This is a charming know no better epithet by which to 
describe such an _,.. It is giving a 
strong recommendation to say, aS We gladly do, that our author has given 
us the ideal book which he formerly described.’ — Secondary Education. 

“ We can conceive no more delightful book for the induction of youth 
into the paths of Latin.” — Monthly Register. 


PRO PATRIA . 


Sequel to ORA MARITIMA, with Grammar and Exercises to the end of the Regular Accidence. 


Cloth 8vo, 


“In a long experience I have found ‘Pro Patria’ quite the best book 
avhich I have ever come across for arousing and sustaining the interest of 
small boys in their elementary stage of Latin translation.”—The Rev. 
PHILIP CRICK, M.A., St. Ronan’s, West Worthing. 

“J have had both ‘ Ora Maritima’ and ‘ Pro Patria’ prescribed for use 
an our earliest standards. They were acknowledged by the Committee 
which passed them to be unequalled for the interesting way in which they 


price 2s. 6d. 


| 
| 


| 


(subject to Discount). 


presented the subject. I think no praise is too high for them.”’—W. G. 
WEDDERSPOON, M.A., H.M. Inspector of European Schools and Training 
Colleges, Burma. 

“ Prof. Sonnenschein’s books do not ‘ gild the 
the pill a healthy one." — Week's Survey. 

“ Both books have been used here with great advantage to both teachers 
and taught.” —R. HAYDON, M.A., County Secondary School, Helston. 


pill.” They merely make 
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The GREEK WAR 


A Greek Story for Beginners on the same lines as the above, 
Vocabularies, and 


By CHARLES D. 


Cloth 8vo, price 3s. 


“This book deserves consideration as an attempt to help in the reform 
of Greek teaching in thiscountry. Itisa Greek ‘ Ora Maritima.’ The text 
makes a capital reader. Whether it will quite do for beginners we doubt, 
but itis capital for boys who know some Greek already." —Guardian. 

“This book is at once felicitous in design and able in execution. No 
episode in modern history is so little known, even to studious boys and 
youths, as the Greek War of Independence: yet it contains incidents of 
thrilling interest, apart from its European importance. There is, in our 
opinion, a future for books of this type—books classical in language and 
modern in subject-matter, and fitted out with the requisite amount of 
accidence and idiom, in place of a bewildering jungle of superfluous 

rammar." —Fournal of Education. 

“ This book embodies a good idea well worked out. A subject of interest 
is chosen, one involving action, a heroic subject in fact, its scene laid in 
Greece; and it is described in simple ancient Greek, the chapters being 
graduated in difficulty.""—School World. 

u A most valuable school book. It has always been difficult to find good 
Greek reading for beginners. Thucydides is too difficult, Xenophon too 
gull. Mr. Chambers has followed Prof. Sonnenschein's plan, and written 
in simplified T hucydidean Greek the story of the Greek War of Inde- 
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with Exercises (covering the Regular Accidence), 


Maps. 


CHAMBERS, M.A. 


(subject to Discount). 
In this book, as in the Latin volumes of this series, special attention has been devoted to correctness of idiom in the text. 


—— 


pendence. The narrative is bright and interesting and well illustrated 
with maps and photographs. The notes, exercises, vocabulary, and ap- 
endices are arranged to assist the study of grammar, side by side with 
the reading of a narrative. We welcome this book and strongly recom- 
mend it to all schoolmasters.” —Oxford M agazine. 

“A specially written text-book in Thucydidean Greek 
beginners. It is well arranged with attractive headings, 
maps, and historical notes.’'—Camobrtdge Review. 

“The work is most ably planned and most successfully executed. It 
gives reality and interest to the early study of Greek as distinguished 
from the study of Greek grammar, furnishing attractive reading and 
cutting away the masses of grammatical detail not immediately necessary." 
—Educational Times. 

“ The book is self-contained with its copious notes, illustrations, and 
vocabulary : the accidence forms an appendix, while the syntax is con- 
tained in a series of exercises. Itis certainly an attractive book for the 
learner of Greek." —Schoolmaster. 

“We have here a wonderfully attractive, interesting, and instructive 
volume, which is sure to catch the eye of teachers and captivate the 
minds of scholars.” —School Guardian. 


for the use of 
photographs, 


A German Story for Beginners on the same lines 


AM RHEIN 


By C. WICHMANN, Ph.D., Professor of German in the University of Sheffield. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., LIMITED, 25 HIGH STREET, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
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Essay Prize has been won by E. F. Oaten, of Sidney Sussex College, 
O. T. 

WIDNES SECONDARY SCHOOL.—Principal A. W. W. Dale, Vice- 
Chancellor of the University of Liverpool, delivered the first of a 
series of addresses to the assembled school (arranged by the Principal, 
Mr. J. A. Cooper, B.Sc.) on the morning of May 1. The Vice- 
Chancellor took tor his subject ‘*School Traditions,” and told some 
delightful stories reminiscent of Dr. Arnold and “Tom Brown’s 
Schooldays,” and of the first few weeks of Wellington School. under 
the Head Master Benson, when the ‘‘veterans ° admitted on the 
Monday took exception to the ways of the new boys admitted on 
the Thursday or Friday. The High Master of Manchester Grammar 
School (Mr. J. L. Paton) has kindly agreed to deliver the second 
address of the series. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for May is awarded to “ Cliveden.” 


Le CHANT DU CORDIER. 


A reculons, a petits pas, 
Le cordier va chantant tout bas : 


Blonde filasse que je tire, 

Dis-nous a quoi tu serviras ? 

Feras-tu virer un navire, 

Boulinette, drisse ou grand bras ? 
A reculons, etc. 


Pendue au clocher du village, 

Feras-tu sonner le bourdon, 

Enterrement et mariage, 

Messe et tocsin, guerre et pardon ? 
A reculons, etc. 


Dans la plaine ou chaque fillette 

Apporte son linge a sécher, 

Berceras-tu la chemisette 

De Madelon, fleur du rocher? 
A reculons, etc. 


Mais las! peut-étre sur la dune, 

Où va rodant ie gabelou, 

Dois-tu hisser au clair de lune 

Un fraudeur pendu par le cou ? 
A reculons, etc. 


Corde a neud, à l'heure tardive 

Ou se serrent ceux qui sont deux, 

Seras-tu l'échelle furtive 

D’un voleur ou d'un amoureux ? 
A reculons, etc. 


Fais mieux, petite, et pour ma peine 
Kends-moi jaloux de ton destin, 
Corde au puits où vient Madeleine 
Puiser, bras nus, soir et matin. 

A reculons, etc. 


e- - 


By “ CLIVEDEN.” 
THE SONG Or THE ROPER. 


As inch by inch he backs his way, 
Softly the roper sings his lay : 
White hemp that in my hands I twine, 
Come, tell me what thy fate shall be. 
Wilt thou be halyard, brace, or line 
On some fair ship that sails the sea ? 
As iach by inch, &c. 


Or wilt thou from the belfry grey, 
Attendant to the droning bell, 
Call the good village folk to pray ; 
Ring wedding peal and funeral knell ? 
As inch by inch, &c. 


Haply, where maidens come to spread 
Their snowy linen on the green, 
From thee shall flutter overhead 
The little shift of my love, Jean— 
As inch by inch, &c. 


Where the Jow sand-hills meet the wave, 
Where lurks th’ exciseman for his prey, 
Oh, wilt thou hoist some luckless knave, 
And hang him by the moon’s pale ray ? 
As inch by inch, &c. 
(Continued on page 412.) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The Oxford Treasury of English Litera- 
ture. Crown 8vo. By G. E. Hapow and W. H. 
Hapow. Vol. I—OLD ENGLISH TO JACOB- 
EAN. 3s. 6d. Vol. II—GROWTH OF THE 
DRAMA. 3s. 6d. Vol. III in preparation. 


The Journal of Education.—‘' The introductions prefixed to the extracts are models 
of literary criticism—sympathetic, genial, and at the same time discriminative. . . .- 
‘Holding reason's thought while waving fancy's banner.’ We may instance the 
account of academic wit and the contrast of Shakespeare and Molière.” 
ears on Addison by Macaulay and 

Thackeray. With Twelve Essays by 
Addison. Edited by G. E. Hapow. Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 2s. 


Charles Kingsley’s Westward Ho! Edited. 
with Introduction and Notes, by A. D. INNes. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Scott’s Old Mortality. Fdited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by H. B. GEORGE. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 


Quentin Durward. Edited, with Introduction. 
Notes, and Glossary, by P. F. WILLERT. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 


Legend of Montrose. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Edited by G. S. GORDON. 


Immediately, Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. Ixxii+ 416. 


Selections from Hakluyt. Illustrated. Edited 
by E. J. Payne. With additional Notes and Maps by 
C. RayMoND BEAZLEY. 


Sentence Analysis for the Lower Forms 
of Public Schools. By one of the Authors of 
“The King’s English.” Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


School Guardian.—‘' A book designed for the lower forms of public schools. It 
will, however, be found very useful, being short and practical, by writers who have 
been taught grammar badly and wish to remedy the neglect of better knowledge.” 


T. Macci Plavti Mestellaria. With Notes, 
Explanatory and Critical. Edited by EDWARD A. 
SONNENSCHEIN. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 


The Oxford Geographies. By A. J. HERBERT- 


SON. Crown 8vo. 


Vol. I.—The Preliminary Geography. ıs. 6d. 


Schoolmaster.—'' Taking a broad view of the salient features of the Earth's 
surface, the author has written an introductory text-book on novel but truly edu- 
cational lines. Instead of barren lists of capes and rivers, we have descriptions of 
travel across and around tracts of country, with definite pictures of scenery and 
explanations of the reason why. The pupil will thus be attracted to the study of 
geography, and the numerous maps and diagrams help to fix the points in the mnd. 
The style of the text is very fluent and descriptive, and the book might well serve as 
a geographical reader in juntor classes.” 


Vol. I1I.—The Junior Geography. 
With 166 Illustrations. 2s. 


Teachers’ Aid.—“ That this book has met with general acceptance may be 
gathered from the fact that a second edition has been rendered necessary to meet the 
increased demand. Mr. Herbertson’s name is synonymous with all that is new 
and accurate in the presentment of geography. - His methods are essentially 
educational, scientific, and exhaustive. The book should form part of every teacher's 
equipment.” 


Vol. III.—The Senior Geography. [Zn the press. 
A School Course of Mathematics. By 


Davip Marr. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


O.vford Magazine.—'' The exposition of the subject-matter, though always original 
and interesting, is strict and logical. . . . The book cannot fail to prove useful both 
to pupils and teachers, and ought to secure a foremost place among the more ortho- 
dox manuals for schools.” 


Second Edition. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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POPULAR WORKS 


PRIZE= £ 50 ORNITHOLOGY AND BOTANY. 


OFFERED BY THE 


Saturday Westminster 


GAZETTE. 


The ‘‘ Westminster '' Problems and Prizes page is now in its 
fourth year, and numbers amongst its contributors many well- 
known scholars and poets, as well as an ever increasing company of 
brilliant amateurs. The foundations of several promising literary 
careers have been laid in its columns, and among the prize winners 
of to-day there is certainly more than one poet of to-morrow. 

With the object of attracting both serious and imaginative 
writers the *‘ Westminster °’ is offering a Prize of £50 FOR A 
PIECE OF PROSE WORK dealing with a topic of great 
general interest. The subject and full particulars of the Com- 
petition will be found in the ‘‘ Saturday Westminster,” for 
May 25. 

As the Competition remains open several weeks, readers of ‘‘ The 
Journal of Education '’ will have ample time if they get a copy of 
this issue now. | 


The SATURDAY WESTMINSTER, which is the weekly edition of 
the“ Westminster Gazette," can be obtained of all newsagents and book- 
Stalis, price One Penny, or post free from the Offices for thd. a week. 


Offices: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Convince 
Yourself 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT’S 


PLASTIGINE 


is what we claim it to be:—Tue Best AND SAFEST SCHOOL 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free: a postcard 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


French Words 
and Phrases. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


Price One Shilling. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION 
PAPERS, LISTS, TESTIMONIALS, MAGAZINES, 
ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 
Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. 


Address— 
GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


ILLUSTRATED MANUAL OF 
BRITISH BIRDS. By Howarp SAUNDERS, F.L.S., 
F.Z.S., &c. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, with 384 
fine Woodcuts and 3 Maps. £1. 1s. 


“ Excellent alike in style and matter, it ought to be in the hands of 
every lover of birds.’"—Annals of Natural History. 

“ The whole work forms the most concise and at the same time trust- 
worthy book on birds of a single region that has ever been written.” — 


Science Gossip. 
An Ac- 


THE BIRDS OF IRELAND. 


count of the Distribution, Migrations, and Habits of 
Birds, as observed in Ireland, with all additions to the 
Irish List, including an Introduction and ‘Tables 
showing the Distribution ot Birds in the Breeding 


AN 


Season. By RICHARD J. USSHER and ROBERT 
WaRREN. With a Coloured Plate, Maps, and other 
Illustrations. 450 pages. 8vo, cloth. £1. ros. 


The Same, Large Paper (only 50 copies printed). 
Royal 8vo. £2. ros. net. 


Just published, new and cheaper Edition. 


A READY AID TO DISTINGUISH THE 
COMMONER WILD BIRDS or GREAT BRITAIN. 
By Davin T. Price. Pocket size, limp cloth. rs. net. 


NEW EDITION OF BABINGTON’S BOTANY, 


Revised and Enlarged from the Author's Manuscripts 
and other Sources. 


MANUAL OF BRITISH BOTANY. 
Containing the Flowering Plants and Ferns, arranged 
according to the Natural Orders. Ninth Edition. 
Edited by E. and J. Groves. 12mo, cloth. 9s. net. 
Thin paper, limp leather. tos. 6d. net. 


WORKS BY JOHN E. SOWERBY. 
Author of ‘‘ The Ferns of Great Britain.” 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. | Described, 


with an Introduction and a Key to the Natural Orders, 
by C. Pirrpoint JOHNSON. Re-issue, to which is 
added a Supplement containing 180 Figures, comprising 
later discovered Flowering Plants, and the Ferns, Horse- 
tails, and Club-Mosses. Super-royal 8vo, with 1780 
Coloured Figures. £3. 35. 


This work gives in one large volume a characteristic figure, coloured by 
hand, of each species of indigenous plant, with a short description of its 
habit, habitat, height, and time of flowering. 


GURNEY & JACKSON, 10 Paternoster Row, London. 


Swedish Institute and Clinique, 


Road and 27 Emperor’s Gate, 
LONDON, 8.W. 


91 Cromwell 


UNDER DIRECT MEDICAL SUPERVISION. 


in Massage, Medical 
Entrance in January 


One or two years’ Training 
Gymnastics, and allied subjects. 
and September. 

Course modelled on exactly the same lines as the 
Central Institute, and Dr. Arvedson’s Institute, Stockholm. 


Free Clinique for Poor Patients. 
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Or by thine aid at midnight hour, 
When happy pairs lie close in sleep, 
Shall lover to his lady’s bower, 
Or stealthy thief to casement creep ? 


As inch by inch, &c. 


Nay, be the well-rope, better still 
(Though Pll be jealous of thy fate), 

Where Jenny comes her crock to fill, 
Bare-armed, at early hour and late— 


As inch by inch, &c. 


By the PRIZE EDITOR. 


Backward on his toilsome way 
The roper steps and hums a lay : 


Flaxen tow that thus I twine, 
Tell me what thy lot shall be, 

Halyard, bridle, brace, bowline, 
Wilt thou taste the briny sea ? 


Backward, &c. 


From the village steeple swinging, 
Wilt of fast or feast day tell, 

Call to arms or tocsin ringing, 
Marriage chime or funeral knell ? 


Backward, &c. 


Swaying o’er the sunlit sward, 
Where each maiden dries her smock, 
Wilt thou serve, ah! happy cord, 
Madelon’s snowy shift to rock ? 


Backward, &c. 


On some blasted heath o’night, 
Where the dark excisemen prowl, 

Wilt thou clip the smuggler tight 
On the gibbet, cheek by jowl? 


Backward, &c. 


Or upon the trysting hour 
Knotted for a hempen stair, 
Help to scale some lady’s bower, 

Romeo to his Juliet bear ? 


Backward, &c. 


Thou, my pretty, happier far. 
As the well rope (ah, what bliss !) 
When my Madelon fills her jar, 
Night and morn her arm shalt kiss. 


Backward, Kc. 


We classify the 85 versions received as follows :— 

First Class. —K.M.C., W.G.M., Penmynydd, Gulf Stream, Weston, 
Geraint, Gothicus, 100,000, Otac, ’Idiwrns, Cliveden. 

Second Class. —Nessko, Kingston, Comet, E.H.O., Cosy, Benoni, 
True Blue, E.E.P., B.M.D., Bladud, S.M.M., Pansy, Cotopaxi, 
Mumphead, L.H., Mary Caunter, Major de Sansgene, Veramor, 
Caractacus, M.G.C., Minos, Prenée, Dugald, Hilly, Walkerburn. 

Third Class. —D.B., Greenfinch, Common Place, Genevieve, Max 
Piccolomini, Manubrium, Gem, Elsie, M.M.W.H., Ritchie, Cathérine, 
Sunflower, Snapdragon, Hudoo, Freya, Silver Star, M.E.P., Fantasio, 
Bia, L.E.R., Bridget, Dorothea, Weymouth, Datchelor, Paddy. 

Fourth Class. — Mireille, Augustica, Westward Ho, Rienzi, 
Venus, Tarbes, D.McC., Aconite, Mono, Adoxia, Trixie, A.C.H., 
H.P.B., Espoir I., Commonplace, B.B., Espoir, Marguérite, Cour- 
bevoie. 

Fifth Class.—Jim, B.E., J.N.R., F.B.K., Virginia, Charlotte. 


De Belloy’s charming little lyric requires but brief comment, and this 
time there was no doubt about the prize-winner. Had I seen ‘‘ Clive- 
den’s” version, I should hardly have attempted a fair copy, but it may 
be instructive to observe the general similarity of the two and the 
marked differences in detail. ‘* Rope-maker” is an embarrassing word 
for the metre, and “‘ roper ” is a good old English term. A slow, even 
measure is essential for the refrain, and such a line as 


‘The rope-maker walks and he sings his song ” 


jars with the sense. In the first stanza the technical terms boulinetie, 
&c., must be kept. Pardon may stand either for the “ Angelus or 
(Continued on page 414.) 


were Se: 


U PIL of Mrs. Emil Behnke, 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 374. 


SALE OR TRANSFER. 


` U R R E Y.—Good-class DAY 
SCHOOL, in rapidly growing neighbourhood 
near London, for TRANSFER, Principal retiring. 
High School system in thorough working order and up 
to date in all ways. 40 to 45 Pupils. Goodwill, modern 
school furniture in excellent condition, and some house 
furniture, with lease of house and premises built for 
the purpose, £702, to be paid at the time of purchase. 
Rent £80. Good garden, tennis court, and croquet 
lawn in perfect order. Opening for a few Boarders. 
No agents. Address—No. 7,680. %4 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—A Lady, 

qualified and experienced, desires to Purchase a 

small high-class SCHOOL, or nucleus (Boarders), 

near London. S. or S.E. Coast preferred. Address, 
confidentially—No. 7,669. 3% 


CHOOL TRANSFER.—A good- 


class SCHOOL for Disposal on very easy terms. 
Open to full investigation. All communications given 
and received in strict confidence. Address—No. 
7,670. % 


— + — Se 


af A S a medium for advertising ‘Posts 

Wanted and Vacant’ in private and public 
Schools, The Journal of Education fulfils a very 
useful mission to secondary teachers.”—7he Western 
Daily Press. 


POSTS WANTED. 


Eropaia rate : 30 words, 2s. ; each 10 words after, 
. (Use of Office address, 1s. extra.) For latest 
time for receiving these announcements see front 


e 
[Replies to advertisements marked # should be sent 
under cover to ‘' The Journal of Education” Office, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C., ts each case 
accompanied by a loose stamp to cover postage on 
to advertiser. Post Cards will so¢ be sent on. } 


S SINGING AND ART MIS- 
TRESS. —A.R.C.M. (Public Singing); 
L.R.A.M. (Singing Perorme Associate Royal 
Drawing Society; Art Class Teacher's Certificate ; 
Teacher-Artist rtificate ; National Medal Design ; 
Press Drawing (Blackburn's); Honours Certificates 
(S.K.) Anatomy, Still Life, Monochrome, &c. ; 
Honours Certificate Piano, Theory, R.A.M. Local. 
Experienced. Last eight years G.P.D.S. September. 
Address—No. 7,678. % 


FRENCH LADY, Diplômée, wants 
Non-resident Post in Public or High School 
(September). Thorough experience of English Schools. 
Successful and experienced Teacher. Splendid dis- 
ciplinarian. Pure accent. Last Post four years in 
well known Public School. Highest references. Good 
salary. Address—No. 7,673.% 


— 


ANTED, Posts, in September, 


by experienced KINDERGARTEN MIS- 
TRESS, Higher Certificate N.F.U., Botany, and 
Drilling; and by experienced FORM MISTRESS, 
Registered, L.L.A.(Honours), Conversational French, 
and Drawing. Address—No. 7,660.3% 


ATRON -HOUSEKEEPER 


(Gentlewoman), very able manager and 
worker, large School experience, seeks Reappointment, 
College, good School, Hostel. Understands Health 
well. Diplimée in Cookery. Best credentials. Kindly 
state salary. Address—No. 7,659.% 


P Trained and experienced High-School Mistress, 
desires Engagement as TEACHER OF _ VOICE 
PRODUCT ION AND ELOCUTION in Girls 
School or Training College. Address—No. 7,661.# 


USIC MISTRESS (L.R.A.M.) 


desires Re-engagement. Pianoforte, Theory, 
Class Singing. Successful in Examinations. Excellent 
testimonials. | Address—No. 7,676.% 


XPERIENCED MISTRESS de- 

sires Re-engagement (September). _ Cambridge 

Higher Local Certificate. Subjects : Music (Class I), 

French, Mathematics, Arithmetic (Distinction), 

L.R.A.M. Pianoforte. Registered Teacher, Column B. 
Excellent testimonials. Address—No. 7,664.% 


HE Principals of Training College 

and School highly recommend Lady as 

MATRON or HOUSEKEEPER-SECRETARY in 

College, Institute, or good School, for September. 

Hospital Training; fluent French. England or 
abroad. Address—No. 7,639.4 


F XPERIENCED German Lady 


Teacher wishes Holiday Engagement au pair, 
or exchange for interchange of Languages with English 
colleague, University preferred. ree July 6 to 
August 6. Would receive English Lady August, 
September. Highest references. Address—No. 7,674. € 


YMNASTIC AND GAMES 

T MISTRESS, fully Trained and Certificated 
(First Class College Diploma and Gold Medallist) re- 
uires Visiting Engagements in London and vicinity. 
Several years’ erperience. Good testimonials. Ad- 
dress— No. 7,675 % Sie tes 


ISENGAGED in September, ex- 
perienced MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. 
Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford; Honour 
Moderations and Honour Finals in Mathematics. 
Seven years in present Post. Very successful in pre- 
paring for Examinations. Address—No. 7,681.# 


* Replies to these advertisements should be addressed “ No. ——, The Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, B.C.” 
Hach must contain a loose stamp to cover postage on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT be sent on. 
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A Valuable New Series. 
EPOCHS OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By J. C. STOBART, 


Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 
Crown 8vo. With Notes and Glossary. Is. 6d. each. 


The purpose with which this series has been compiled may be 
said to be threefold: first, to teach the history of our literature in 
a rational and orderly manner ; second, to illuminate the history of 
England by exhibiting the thoughts of its men of letters in their 
own words; and, third, to display, as if in a gallery, some speci- 
mens of the inheritance into which every English-reading boy and 
girl has entered. It has been too long the practice to teach English 
literature in handbooks which give only the briefest examples, if 
any, of the works they profess to describe ; and the many excellent 
school anthologies, from their want of a definite historical arrange- 
ment, and the absence of prose, fail almost entirely to give a 
connected view of the development of our language. Now, the 
history of our literature, falling, as it undoubtedly does, into a 
series of well-marked periods of excellence, appears to lend itself 
peculiarly to the historical treatment suggested by the word 
**epoch.’’ 

As to the principles of selection, the aim has been to choose 
work of intrinsic interest only, work suitable for use in schools, 
and work which permitted of abstraction from its context without 
great detriment. ‘*Scrappiness’’ is a charge to which all antho- 
logies are open, but the compiler of this series has sought to lessen 
its force by the insertion of a preponderance of lyric songs, complete 
poems or divisions of poems, complete essays, and pieces of prose 
which contain episodes complete in themselves and likely from 
their interest to send the student to the original. 


LIST OF THE SERIES. 
Vol. I. THE CHAUCER EPOCH. 
3 II. THE SPENSER EPOCH. 
j III. THE SHAKESPEARE EPOCH. 
- IY. THE MILTON EPOCH. 
” Y. THE DRYDEN EPOCH. 
a VWI. THE POPE EPOCH. 
» WII. THE JOHNSON EPOCH. 
» XIII. THE WORDSWORTH EPOCH. 
” IX. THE TENNYSON EPOCH. 


HE BRITANNIA 
HISTORICAL PICTURES. 


LIST OF THE SHRIRS. 


The Building of Hadrian’s Wall. | The Spanish Armada. 

King Alfred’s First Sea Fight. Charles I. going to Execution. 

Harold's Last Stand at Hastings. | The Landing of William of Orange. 

King John sealing Magna Carta. Wolfe scaling the Heights of 

Queen Philippa saves the Burgesses | Nelson at Trafalgar. (Abraham. 
0 S, Waterloo—The Struggle at 

The Wars of the Roses. Hougoumont. 


Send for the illustrated Prospectus. 


Prices and Sizee.—The plates are printed on fine art plate paper, measuring 
32 by 24 inches, inclusive of an adequate margin. Each Picture is plate-marked, 
and can be framed without an extra mount. 

The price of each Picture is 28. 6d. net, or post free 28. 10d. 

The complete set of twelve plates in a handsome Portfolio, price 388. net, or 

» Carriage free. 

The Portfolio can be obtained separately, price 78. 6d. net, or 88. 6d. 
carriage free. 

The Pictures can also be supplied framed and glazed. The Frames are of 
fumed oak, with gilt slips, strongly made and backed, with screw staples for 
hanging. Price of each Picture, framed and glazed, 108. 6d. net, carriage 
free to any railway station in the United Kingdom. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 


LONDON: 41 & 48 MADDOX STREET, BOND STREET, W. 


| 


PRIZE BOOKS. 


RED CAP TALES. Stolen from the Treasure Chest of the 
Wizard of the North. By S. R. Crocketr. Containing 16 full-page Illustra- 
tions in Colour from Drawings by Simon HARMON VEDDER., Squarecrown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 


ANIMAL AUTOBIOGRAPHIES. Containing 12 full- 
page Illustrations in Colour. Square crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. cach. 
THE BLACK BEaR. By H.| THE FOX. By J.C. TrRecartien, 
Perry ROBINSON. THE DOG. ByG. E. Mitton. 
THE CAT. By Viorer Hunt. THE RAT. By G. M. A. Hewett. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. By Joun BUNYAN. 
Containing 8 full-page Illustrations in Colour by GerTrRuDE Demain HAM- 
MOND. Square crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 


UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Containing 8 full-page Illustrations in Colour from Drawings by Simon HARMON 
VEDOER, in addition to many Illustrations in the text. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top, price 6s. 


WILLIAM TELL TOLD AGAIN. By P. G. Wobs- 
HOUSE. Containing 16 full-page Illustrations in Colour from Drawings by 
Puitte Dapp. Square demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 6s. 


JACK HAYDON’S QUEST. By JoHN FINNEMORE. 


Containing 8 full-page Illustrations in Colour from Paintings by J. JELLICOE. 
Large crown 8vo, price 5s. 


A TALE OF THE TIME OF THE CAVE MEN. 
Being the Story of Ab. By Srancaey WarerLoo. New Edition, containing 
8 full-page Illustrations in Colour from Drawings by Simon HARMON Veu1 ER. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


COOK’S, VOYAGES AND DISCOVERIES. By 
Captain Coor. New Edition, containing 8 full-page Illustrations in Colour 
from Drawings by Jonn WILLIAMSON. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


THE DIVERS. By Hume NıskeT. New Edition, contain- 
ing 8 full-page Illustrations in Colour from Drawings by the Author. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


STORIES. By Ascott R. Hore. New Edition, containing 
8 full-page Illustrations in colour from Drawings by Dorxotuy FURNISS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


BY A SCHOOLBOY’S HAND. By ANDREW HOME. 
Containing 8 full-page Illustrations in Colour from Drawings by STRICKLAND 
Brown. Large crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 
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for a procession to some shrine: if we render literally ‘war or 
Pardon,” we must at least put a capital letter to show that it is the 
French word. ‘* Chemisette ” in English suggests an affair of lace and 
frills, and “ smock ” or ‘* shift? is the obvious equivalent; ‘* bodice” 
is wrong, and ‘‘ garment” feeble. Ov se serrent, 


‘** When parted lovers meet in close embrace,” 


is very hard to render with the concision of the French, and both 
versions fail here. Dun voleur seems to me, I confess, a false note 
in the original, unless we suppose it a case of Lorenzo and Jessica. 
Cockney rimes, as ‘‘draw” and ** for,” and rimes in detiance of 
accent, as ‘‘ pathway,” ‘* mainstay,” were not infrequent. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following passage from “ Le Roman russe” par le 
Vicomte E. M. de Vogiié :— 


Arrétons-nous à Flaubert. Il a beaucoup grandi dans l'opinion 
depuis quelques années ; il a dû cette gloire posthume moins à ses dons 
merveilleux de prosateur qu'à Pinfluence manifeste qu'on lui recon- 
naissait sur toute la littérature du dernier quart de siecle. En prenant 
son ceuvre comme la représentation éminente du réalisme francais, je ne 
pense pas rencontrer de contradicteurs. L’auteur de ‘* Madame 
Bovary " est allé rapidement aux conséquences extrêmes du principe ; 
nul ne nous montrerait mieux que lui le néant de ce principe. 

Oh ! qu'elle est instructive, l'étude de cet esprit sincere! Comme 
dans un miroir, on y voit limage du monde reflétée d'abord avec éclat, 
puis faussée et racornie ; elle diminue, diminue, noircit et se déforme en 
caricature. Au début, c’est un fervent du romantisme, épris du 
grandiose et du sonore. Bientét il est frappé de la différence entre la 
vie telle qu'il la voit et celle que ses maitres lui peignent ; il observe 
autour de lui, il reproduit son impression directe. Plus rien de l'esprit 
de Stendhal, du reve de Balzac. Mais & mesure que sa vision se fait 
plus exacte, elle devient plus limitée et plus triste ; aucun ressort moral 
ne le soutient. 

Avec son bon sens normand, il a vérifié Vinanité des pauvres idoles 
auxquelles la littérature croyait tant bien que mal: ła passion divinisée, 
la réhabilitation des coquins, le libéralisme de Béranger, lhumani- 
tarisme révolutionnaire de 1848. Il a compris ce qu'il y avait de fac- 
tice dans la sympathie humaine de ses devanciers ; sympathie doublée 
d'une haine, pur jeu d’antitheses qui relevait les misérables pour faire 
d'eux une machine de guerre contre la société. Cet humanitarisme 
agace Flaubert a bon droit. D’après la théorie qu’on lui propose, il 
faut plaindre le peuple, mais en meme temps il faut proclamer ce peuple 
doué de toute sagesse et de toute vertu; le réaliste qui regarde les 
hommes sans parti pris sait bien ce qu’il en est de ces fables; il 
repousse en bloc la théorie. Et comme il ignore l'existence d'une 
source plus haute de charité, il dépouille toute pitié; il ne voit plus 
dans l'univers que des animaux bêtes ou méchants, soumis a ses 
experiences, le monde des Bovary et des Homais. On luia enseigne 
que sa raison était un instrument infaillible, et qu’il ne devait la courber 
sous aucune discipline ; or, il s'aperçoit qu'elle trébuche a chaque pas ; 
et, de colère, il en démasque le ridicule. Il conçoit pour les hommes et 
pour leur raison un effroyable mépris ; il le déverse dans son livre pré- 
féré, dans PIliade grotesque du nihilisme, ** Bouvard et Pécuchet.” 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by Fune 15th, 
addressed “Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 

Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of ‘‘ Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches.” 


par Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


THE INCORPORATED GYMNaSTIC TEACHERS’ INsTITUTE.—The 
annual display by members was given in the large hall of the North- 
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ing horse, advanced Indian club exercises, and exercises on two pairs of 
parallel bars. The lady members also played basket ball. A fine 
Indian club solo was given by Miss M. E. Ayres. The mass exercises 
included wand exercises, a fancy wand drill, and calisthenic rings. A 
flag drill was given by thechildren from the Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment. All the mass exercises and marching were performed in 
excellent style ; the arrangement and grouping were very good indeea, 
and reflect great credit on the teachers and their pupils. The Institute 
is to be congratulated on an exceptionally fine display. The Institute, 
which has recently become incorporated, is an examining body of 
teachers of physical exercises, and membership is obtained by examina- 
tion only, 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Political History of England. In twelve volumes. 
Edited by WILLIAM HuNT, D.Litt., and REGINALD L. 
POOLE, M.A. Vols. I. to IV. (Longmans.) 

The average length of these sturdy, well built volumes is 
about five hundred pages. The history of England to 1066 
is written by Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, the second volume (to 
the death of King John) by Prof. Adams, the third (to the 
death of Edward III.) by Prof. Tout. Prof.Oman has written 
about the period 1377-1485. The editors regard their series 
as an attempt to place before the ordinary reader of to-day a 
full clear statement of our political history, like the attempt 
of Lingard more than seventy years ago, but written with the 
aid of recent research and: modern specialization. Each 
volume has an appendix, which gives a critical survey of the 
chief original and secondary authorities, “ compiled with a 
view of helping students rather than of making long lists of 
books without any notes as to their contents or value.” 

The first four volumes have almost an official character. 
One of the editors of the series is not only a well known 
medizval scholar, but is also the editor of our one historical 
quarterly. Dr. Hodgkin brings to his task of describing the 
early conquests of England the prestige of a historian who 
has dealt exhaustively with the European invasions generally, 
and is also conversant with the Europe of Charles the Great. 
Of the three other writers, one is a professor at Oxford, 
another a professor in the great University at Yale, while the 
third directs in the University of Manchester one of the most 
promising schools of history in this country. Any reflections, 
therefore, to which the series as a whole may give rise, are 
in reality reflections upon the condition of historical learning 
and traditions in England, and possibly in America. 

At the outset the plan of the series provokes comparison 
with that of the “ Histoire de France ” edited by M. Lavisse. 
Some distinguished French scholars have already availed 
themselves of the opportunity, including that devoted student 
of English history, M. Petit-Dutaillis (Revue de Synthèse 
Historique for October, 1906). The courteous reticence of 
these critics serves to convey, rathér than conceal, their 
opinion that the task can be faced with better grace by their 
English colleagues. The French work reflects all the advant- 
ages which the scientific organization of historical studies can 
bring. With little apparent effort the resources of geographical, 
social, literary, and artistic study are brought to a common 
store. The result is no mere farrago. The contributors have 
had similar training and common advantages. They are sup- 
ported by a series of efficient provincial, and even depart- 
mental, societies, each with its scientific publications. The 
local archives are, as a rule, under the direction of specialists 
who are connected by ties of sympathy, if not officially, with 
the archivists and historical schools of Paris. Finally, at 
every turn historical science in France can rely upon the 
intelligent co-operation of the State. Already attempts have 
been made to overtake the vast mass of material which has 
been collected and arranged. The labours of local historians 
are being submitted to review in that excellent series “ Les 
Régions de la France”; and the new “ Histoire de France” it- 
self will perhaps be even more important as a guide to further 
study than as a standard authority. It is true that the 
scientific element in historical study is only relative, dealing 
with method, and that there is a tendency in France, as in 
America, to lay far too much stress upon its absolute value. 
This, however, does not affect the question; the disciples of 
Michelet and Carlyle will always provide the antidote to this 
plausible extravagance. It is still our duty to profit by the 
example of the Ecole des Chartes. 

“The Political History of England ” reflects the condition of 
historical study in this country as faithfully as the work 
edited by M. Lavisse reflects the scientific method of the 
French school. It is intelligent in the fullest and least 
invidious sense of that term. It is, for the most part, well 
written. It is painfully fair. The bibliographies and 
notes, especially in Prof. Tout's volume, reveal a mastery 


of the latest literature. At the same time these excellent 
qualities cannot compensate for the absence of a national 
school of history. Although it is absolutely true that every 
man must fetch and carry for himself, he should not be 
expected to lay down his own path, and make fruitless 
journeys to muddy wells and disordered store-houses. At any 
rate, this should not be needful for the production of a work’ 
of this nature. Yet it would have been needful if the writers 
of these books had not been content, in the main, to revise 
and correct their predecessors. We do not mean for a 
moment that the political history of England is not a well 
worked field, or that the main facts and traditions are not 
clearly established. The strange truth is that our political 
history is almost too obvious, and, at the same time, is not 
coherent. It has no self-sufficient life, and therefore is often 
not worth the reading. It has been restated again and again, 
and always with some gain of truth; but the truth gained has 
rarely been more than the correction of errors, the revision 
of comprehensive or constructive or imaginative historians of 
the past. Macaulay and Froude are corrected; Hume and 
Lingard are superseded. This negative process is a sign 
that the scientific spirit is abroad, and the scientific spirit 
has produced extremely good work in almost every depart- 
ment of English history; but the work is not organized and 
coherent. There is a quality in the best French work which 
is a very good substitute for genius—a sense of intimacy, a 
faculty for sweeping clean, a self-reliance bred of confidence 
in others. A quality something like this makes Mr. Gardiner’s 
work not merely useful, but very good reading; so that his 
history is in its own way as satisfying as Macaulay’s or 
Gibbon’s. Apart from some such quality, scientific accuracy 
and method are apt to be arid. 

A good deal of the new history is anything but arid; for, 
although it is no more than a reassertion of our political de- 
velopment in the ordinary way, it is more than a revision of 
old material with the aid of the new, simply because the 
writers are men with wide personal interests. Yet the structure 
of the first four volumes its of this orthodox nature. The 
time has not come for a fresh arrangement, which shall make 
our medizval history a real unity. The “ Victorian County 
History ” must first be completed and absorbed. The work 
of the Historical MSS. Commission must be followed up 
by a uniform treatment of local archives and collections. 
Cartularies and episcopal registers must be edited and ana- 
lysed, and the extent of English medizval literature in general 
made significant. The public records now in course of pub- 
lication must form the basis of political history as the 
“ Letters and Papers ” do for the history of Henry VIII. In 
fifty years’ time much that is now neglected will take the first 
place; for it will be found that the continuous narrative or 
epic form is unsuitable for the expression of historic truth 
about the Middle Ages. Many stories hidden in the chron- 
icles will be repeated with a new sense of their value. The 
chronicles as a whole will be the comment, not the text; they 
will not only be explained by, but will enforce the lessons of, 
pipe rolls, year books, and inquests. All this should be the 
result of an English school of history. Our history will be 
the same, familiar but transfigured. It will be lit up from 
within, not from without. There are signs that this new time 
has already begun. Without submitting these volumes to a 
detailed review, we may illustrate the foregoing remarks by 
reference to their pages. 

It is the merest commonplace that the early history of 
Britain and England must be regarded as part of the great 
settlement by the semi-civilized peoples. The propagation of 
this truth was part of the mission which Prof. Freeinan set 
before himself. As he said in his grandiloquent way, “I am 
leading you to Northumbrian Baeda by the guidance of 
Arvernian Gregory.” The author of “ The Invaders of Italy" 
may be presumed to have kept this in mind from beginning 
to end. Yet this latest book shows the difficulty of making 
clear the affinity of the English with Celts and Franks and at 
the same time of giving an intelligent and coherent shape to 
Anglo-Saxon history. There is strangely_little life about the 
history, although the book is in_ itself bright, attractive and 
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living. This is partly due to the preference which Dr. Hodgkin 
has for the chronicles, a preference which impaired Freeman’s 
usefulness. He does not seem to be aware of the results 
attained by comparative scholarship. Steenstrup’s important 
work upon Danish institutions for example is not mentioned, 
nor the exceedingly valuable account of Celtic ciyilization in 
the late Arthur de la Borderie’s “ Histoire de Bretagne.” 
More important, however, are the consequences of this 
method. Without an entire revision of the evidence, for 
which, as we have admitted, the time is not ripe, justice 
cannot be done to the great work accomplished since the 
days of Stubbs and the German jurists upon whom he relied. 
The new wine cannot be poured into the old bottles. The 
narrative of Freeman and Green could be made to harmonize 
with “The Constitutional History of England,” but it is not 
consistent with the tendency of later scholarship. The truth 
seems to be that the distinction between political and other 
history is impossible for these early times. It becomes 
possible in the fourteenth century, and a reality after the 
Restoration of Charles II.; but for the historian of earlier 
days political history should mean the reconstruction of 
English history, not in terms of “political” events, but in 
the more concrete terms of social and legal research. 
More mindful of the origin of the word “ politics,” it should 
describe political forms in action. Dr. Hodgkin says 
practically nothing about Anglo-Saxon law and institu- 
tions until the end of his book. In spite of the great chapter 
on the development of Anglo-Saxon institutions, Bishop 
Stubbs is largely responsible for this. Stubbs was primarily 
concerned with Anglo-Saxon institutions as such, and with 
their relation to those of a later age. Their origin was of 
secondary importance, and when he wrote was the theme 
of theorists, not a matter of simple fact. The theories were 
the work of some of the greatest jurists and historians who 
ever lived, and were necessary to elucidate the facts, but we 
are now beginning to see that they were of temporary value. 
Stubbs was a very cautious writer, and naturally did not wish 
to make his vast constructive history dependent upon any one 
creed. Hence, as M. Bémont has observed, his discussions 
are often brilliant rather than profound; and it is practically 
impossible to construct a continuous history of Anglo-Saxon 
times from his pages. The alternative was to string together 
Bede and the Chronicle. But, in the meanwhile, the philo- 
logists, ethnologists, numismatists of England and the Contin- 
ent have co-operated with historians and lawyers. Strange 
uncouth documents like the Tribal Hidage are found to be links 
between ancient folk-lore or sagas and Domesday Book. The 
shire and the hundred and burh will soon cease to be relegated 
to a few select pages, and will be the centre of political 
history. The laws will have more than a social or anti- 
quarian Interest. When this has become clear it will be as 
absurd to follow Dr. Hodgkin's method as it would in the 
history of nineteenth-century England to discuss the Reform 
Bills and the Local Government Acts as abstractions in an 
appendix. Again, there are signs that later historians will be 
able to realize the position of Saxon England in Europe as 
they have never yet been able to do. The origin of the 
invaders, the spiritual atmosphere in which they lived, the 
wonderful missionary journeys to and from Britain, the signi- 
ficance of men like Wilfrid and Boniface, the simple 
grandeur of Alfred, the nature of Canute’s Empire are all 
unreal to this day; but the time will come when they will 
bring their own interpretation, which shall be as convincing 
and sufficient as a tale of King Arthur's Court. 

Prof. Adams's volume is a still more striking witness to the 
transitional condition of English historical studies. He is, 
we venture to think, more to be blamed than any of his 
colleagues for missing an opportunity. It would have been 
very dangerous for Dr. Hodgkin to anticipate the results of 
the inquiries begun by Mr. Chadwick and others. It 
was impossible for Profs. Tout and Oman to cover the 
ground at their disposal. But Prof. Adams, as he himself 
admits, has the advantage of a more limited field, in which 
scholars like Maitland, Round, Brunner, Liebermann, Vino- 
gradoff have done some of their best work. It is true that he 
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had to deal with Domesday Book, with all its unsolved 
problems, and that the charters and cartularies of the period 
are not yet edited in any uniform or complete fashion; yet 
the problems are clear, the material is manageable. Prof. 
Adams says that it is “impossible in a bibliography of this 
kind ” to include all the authorities whom he has consulted. 
It was not at all impossible, as Prof. Tout's excellent critical 
study of his authorities shows. At the least, the writings of 
Dr. Liebermann which Prof. Adams praises so justly (page +57) 
should have been analysed, since they are not easily accessible 
to the ordinary student. Unfortunately, the book itself does 
not reveal in its treatment and plan, though it frequently 
reveals in its information, the influence of this later work. 
Thus, the distinction between political and economic feudalism 
is pointed out, and then the subject is dismissed. We do not 
feel that we are in a new England. In a few pages, which 
come as an interlude in the account of Henry’s wars, the 
author describes the administrative and judicial changes under 
Henry II.; but no impression is conveyed of the greatness 
of these changes. We could never realize that Henry was 
the greatest ruler since Alfred, and that without him the later 
constitutional and social system would have been impossible. 
Little of value is said about local affairs, the real nature of the 
earls, the importance of the castles, the significance of the 
Court life and the monastic revival, though, of course, all these 
things are mentioned. Prof. Adams is rather perfunctory, we 
think, because he has not worked out the consequences of his 
information ; and, indeed, much of the latest French work, of 
peculiar value for this period, does not seem to be known to 
him. 

Prof. Tout’s bibliography has already been noticed. The 
book is, like all its author’s advanced work, thorough and 
thoughtful. The somewhat mechanical style gathers heat 
and force when the subject increases in interest. Thus 
the character-sketch of Edward III. (pp. 310 seqq.) is 
admirable. The narrative is straightforward, clear, and 
almost too detailed. The second half of the book, dealing 
with the fourteenth century, is the best. The author’s interest 
in political history for its own sake, his love of battles and 
campaigns, and the opportunity—here first possible—of 
choosing definite limits are all in his favour. The same is 
true of Prof. Oman's volume, with the difference that Prof. 
Oman seems to write with more ease, with less regard for ac- 
curacy, with considerably less knowledge, and, moreover, about 
a time when the purely political and military history becomes 
once again less significant and important. When all this is 
said, the fact remains that these three centuries (thirteenth to 
fifteenth) cannot yet be pictured adequately in a continuous 
work. This is especially true of the thirteenth century. The 
very fact that Prof. Tout gives more space than do the others 
to social and artistic movements throws the inadequacy of 
the treatment into relief. It is so painfully clear that, after 
all, the real England is there, the England of saints and 
church-builders, of great monastic establishments, of theo- 
logians and lawyers, of knights and juries, in an age of 
sound instinct and terrible passion. There is nothing of all 
this in the book. Later, Prof. Tout tries manfully, and not 
unsuccessfully, to emphasize the political, imperial movement 
which succeeded the cosmopolitanism of the thirteenth century. 
Here again he is enabled to hit upon something typical. All 
the time, however, the more subtle changes are necessarily 
disregarded, and when they are clear and obvious Prof. 
Oman is not ready for them. 

Prof. Oman takes up the fifteenth century, after an interesting, 
but isolated, discussion of Wycliffe and the Peasants’ Revolt. 
as a time of war and intrigue. The Council of Constance is 
mentioned twice in a casual manner; the effect of the foreign 
wars upon England as a whole is not treated; no real use 1s 
made of the letters of the time collected by Ellis and his suc- 
cessors (though they are mentioned in the bibliography) or of 
the documents collected by Mr. Stevenson, or of the material 
relating to England which now become important in Hanseatic 
and other archives. As Prof. Oman says, the fifteenth century 
has been neglected ; yet we think he might have done more to 
redeem it, since he is a specialist in this field. There are one 
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or two odd omissions in the bibliography, e.g. Dr. Fueter’s 
useful monograph on religion and the Church in England 
during the fifteenth century. 

Upon one great matter—the Church—we have not touched. 
In time the strange dislike (or inability) to treat ecclesiastical 
history as it deserves will doubtless pass away, and we shall 
not have to choose between bigots and lawyers. Inthe middle 
ages men did not merely * make allowance in their scheme of 
life for a great possibility.” Religion made their scheme of life. 
There is plenty of lip-service to the importance of the Church 
in these volumes, but there is little more. The constant 
regard to ecclesiastical affairs is not of the fibre of the work: 
Dunstan, Anselm, Becket, and the great Lincolniensis are 
spectators—not actors—in their own world, which is also the 
world of every man. A greater problem than that of the 
creation of scientific schools is raised here; and until it is 
solved medieval history will continue to be a feeble and one- 
sided study. 


The Frogs of Aristophanes. By T. G. TUCKER. 
(3s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

Prof. Tucker’s new book has for us, besides its intrinsic 
value, an interest that springs from its confessed purpose. Its 
aim, he says, is primarily educational; nay more, not shrinking 
from the dishonoured word, he calls it plainly “a paedagogic 
work.” Thus he invites us to deal with him as pedagogue as 
well as scholar, and he formulates his educational creed. To 
keep for classical studies their due place in liberal culture 
more human interest must be imparted to then in their earlier 
stages. “ While to neglect a rigorous grammatical training is 
to encourage flaccidity of the mental sinews, grammar must go 
with reasonable historical comprehension, literary appreciation, 
and as much mental visualisation as may be possible.” Since 

The Frogs ” seemed to Prof. Tucker a play very suitable for 
young readers, he has edited it in a way that he believes will 
illustrate his principles. That they accord with our own we 
need hardly say: they are the principles of all who have 
learned to appraise justly the work of Prof. von Wilamowitz- 
Mollendorff in German, and of Mr. Gilbert Murray in English. 

Approaching the book, then, with all sympathy, we have to 
inquire first how far, in its pedagogic aspect, it fulfils the 
intentions of the writer. The introduction we consider to be 
admirable. It tells us all that needs to be known about the 
date and motives of the comedy. It discusses the mysteries 
that are in question for the play, unfolding the editor’s—highly 
probable—view that they were not the Greater Mysteries at 
Eleusis, but the Lesser Mysteries at Athens. It talks a little of 
the text. But its most valuable sections are those which dis- 
course about the language and metre of comedy as com- 
pared with the language and metre of tragedy, and about some 
main features of the comic style. We found in them a certain, 
most welcome, freshness. What next would we ask from a 
pedagogic edition of a Greek play? A few specimens of 
translation, done in clean-cut English, and designed to bring 
ont that the original is really literature, really a choice ex- 
pression of human thought. The scraps of version that Prof. 
Tucker lets into his notes have epexegesis for their end. But 
he gives also some rendermgs in verse. Here is his translation 
of 675 ff.: Movoa xyopav iepav ibn, K.T.. :— 

O Muse, inspire our sacred choir, 
And lend all joy to my song : 
See, wisdom and wit, without end they sit 
In this grand Athenian throng. 
Of higher sort their aim 
Than Cleophon’s selfish game ; 
On whose lips, that babble their mongrel Greek, 
A swallow doth gabble with fearsome shriek, 
And sits on a leaf, 
And snarls its grief, 
Its Thracian tale of the nightingale ; 
That tearful strain how, when we’ve won 
The fairest of terms, he’s dead and done. 


The Greek lines would in any case be hard to turn, and Prof. 
Tucker has handicapped himself by aceepting, as few will do, 
his own proposal to understand with toate (in 685) not pages, but 
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orovéai. We fear we must say that neither in this place nor 
elsewhere are his verses of unusual merit or of great illumin- 
ating power. 

Our next demand on a pedagogic edition is that the com- 
mentary should not be too long. Unfortunately, Prof. Tucker 
is the most verbose of expositors. The text, with critical 
notes at the foot of the page, covers but eighty-two pages ; thé 
explanatory notes, one hundred and eighty pages of small 
print. But “ verbose ” is the wrong word: we beg leave to 
retract it in favour of “ lengthy.” He does not talk much and 
say little, but rather he talks much and says more than is proper 
in a pedagogic book. He hasa quite singular lack of reticence. 
The human interest of the drama vanishes just in proportion 
as we immerse ourselves in the commentary, and the reader 
who studies the whole of it with attention will in the end 
“visualize” nothing but smoke. A pedagogic commentary 
should never do the work of the grammar. Prof. Tucker's 
has nearly half a page on od puh. A pedagogic commentary 
should be terse in explanation. Prof. Tucker’s gives to €x 
MapaOavos «.t.A. (1296 f.) another half-page. A pedagogic 
commentary should elucidate only what is dark. Prof. Tucker's 
elucidates also what is already clear enough. In fine, he 
would have produced a better book had he sacrificed half his 
learning on the altar of pedagogy. 

But the chief cause of the editor's prolixity is the invention 
or adoption of a theory that his author, possessed of a 
“ condensing genius,” could, with a word, or with a few 
words, convey (apparently) any number of ideas at once. We 
do not doubt that Aristophanes using one phrase sometimes 
parodied another; or that he could employ a set of words in 
one sense with a sly or punning reference to another. But we 
fix the limit of his capacity in this sort lower than Prof. 
Tucker; of whose indulgence in the matter we must give one 
or two examples. The coryphaeus, as if delivering a mpoppnots 
before the mystic rites begin, bids (354 ff.) certain classes of 
persons to withdraw, among them those who have never been 
initiated into the tongue-revels Kparivouv roù ravpopayov. Now 
Cratinus is here put, by a familiar Aristophanic trick, for 
Dionysus, and receives, either to mark the substitution or 
with some special appropriateness, the god’s appellation of 
ravpopayos. In what the peculiar fitness, if there was any, 
lay we shall never know. The school of Aristarchus thought 
that a bull was the prize for which Cratinus and those like 
him wrote; others have held that the epithet of Dionysus was 
assigned to the poet on account of his wine-bibbing ; whilst to 
some “ bull-eating ’’ would seem a suggestive enough term for 
the surly, outspoken representative of Old Comedy without any 
further inwardness of meaning. Prof. Tucker sums up a note 
that is a page long by saying that the word, as applied to 
Cratinus, implies (1) “ wine-drinker ; (2) “ winner of victories ”' ; 
(3) “ fiercely courageous.” We concede that it might mean 
any one of these things: we deny that it means all three. 
Again, in 419, it is said of Archedemus: 

vun) è Snuaywyet 
év Tois Gyw verpoisi, 
“ Now he plays the demagogue among the dead above ”—that 
is to say, the living regarded from the point of view of the 
dwellers in Hades. Prof. Tucker holds that Aristophanes 
suggests three notions at once: (1) a surprise for ¢@ot, imply- 
ing that the Athenians are stupid enough to be dead; (2) a 
reference to the famous lines of Euripides— 
Tis oldev el Tò (Hw év doTi xatOaveiv, 
Th KarOaverv St (ny káTw vouilerat ; 


(3) an allusion (in dow) to the Pnyx and its tedious deliberations 
(cf. dvw xabnoOa), If four simple Greek words have this wide 
significance, the Greek language is more expressive than Lord 
Burleigh’s nod. 

There are many passages in which the editor sees as much 
as in the two just adduced, but his too curious quest of 
hidden meanings delays him, expands his commentary, and 
irritates the reader of it. We would lay any odds that the 
Pnyx has nothing to do with ev rais vw vexpoiow. We 
add a few more instances in which-we differ from the 
editor. Whatever authority.the verb to 7 resurnrecty (may have, 
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educated Englishmen do not use it. Prof. Tucker, writing 
(page xv) about “the notion of resurrecting eminent men,” 
writes ill. That oiera in 83 may be for 6-0-oiyeraa we 
hold to be dangerous doctrine. You can always restore 
comic metres with hiccups, coughs, and sneezes, or tragic by 
means of sighs and groans. In 308 the probability that 68 
Js for ó xpoxwrés (van Leeuwen) is at least as great as that of 
either of the interpretations noticed. To recall 8è ayopas in 
320 for Atayopas is to do poor service to the text of Aristo- 
phanes; the former reading is against the weight of evidence. 
Did space allow we should examine for Prof. Tucker the 
more important of his new suggestions, particularly the pro- 
posed arrangement of 1437 ff. We must, however, ask our 
readers to consult the book itself. They will find in it much 
to stimulate thought. It shows throughout learning and 
scholarship. Yet, for all that, we cannot depart from our 
opinion that this is not an ideal pedagogic commentary. 


Adonis Attis Osiris. By J. G. FRAZER. 
; Macmillan.) 


(10s. net. 


What Dr. Frazer here publishes is an expansion of 
chapter iii., $$ 4-6, in his “ Golden Bough,” and the matter 
is to be incorporated in a third edition of that book. The 
conclusions to which he comes are that the three Oriental 
deities Adonis, Attis, and Osiris all embodied the idea of 
fertility in general and of vegetation in particular; that 
their death and resurrection figured forth the great changes 
produced by the seasons, especially the decay and revival of 
plants, and were dramatically represented at annual festivals 
“to refresh and strengthen by sympathetic magic the failing 
energies of Nature, in order that the trees should bear fruit, 
that the corn should ripen, that men and animals should 
reproduce their kinds.” 

The reasoning by which these theories are supported is 
always plausible and sometimes cogent ; it is based on state- 
ments gathered in a wide field of study. Dr. Frazer looks 
everywhere for evidence: Simon Grunau will serve his 
purpose, or the latest report of a missionary. The problems 
with which he deals are, as he himself is aware, of great un- 
certainty; and perhaps nothing is so great an embarrassment 
to one who would solve them as the abundance of the 
materials for forming a judgment upon them. Nay, the 
materials are not only abundant, but also so various as to 
excuse the widest differences of opinion. Moved by these 
differences, some are disposed to hold that comparative 
mythology is naught, and that its discoveries are a fantastic 
product to be rejected bv the really scientific mind. This 
much at least is true, that in it the same phenomena examined 
by different investigators vield results of a curious in- 
consistency. Take, for example, the nauseous legend of the 
mutilation of Uranus by his son Cronus. The unfilial act has 
been explained of the fire of the Sun scorching the sky of 
spring ; or as the relation of a cosmic event—the divorce of 
Heaven from Earth; whilst Dr. Schatz found a pathological 
basis for the story and thought that it was suggested by—we 
beg leave to keep the German—* Ektopie der Harnblase’’! 
Similarly, the boar that killed Adonis may be either a plough- 
share or the summer; in fact, it is the school of the in- 
terpreter that determines the fate of the myth; and those 
who identify, if there still be any who do identify, Cronus 
with Chronus (Time) will doubtless be prepared to justify his 
misdeed on the score of a natural impatience at the dilatory 
movement of Uranus, the Sky. 

Dr. Frazer belongs to what we may call, for the sake of 
brevity, the Vegetal School of mythologists. The object of 
the book before us is mainly to seek a broader foundation for 
doctrines enunciated before by himself or others. The space 
at our disposal does not allow us to inquire how much of 
what he says is novel, or what validity must be conceded to 
the several parts of his argument. Moreover, this is, as we 
have said, only a division of a larger book. All that we can 
do here in the way of particular criticism is to set down a few 
ot the notes that we made as we read, in the hope of con- 


tributing with them to the correctness of the coming edition 
of the “Golden Bough.” Gebratiche (page 301, note 2) is 
one of those misprints for notice of which all good men are 
grateful. It astonishes us a little to see Dr. Frazer still using 
(page 187) the form Jornandes. Has Mommsen lived in vain? 
The “ De dea Syria” is ascribed, apparently without hesita- 
tion or warning, to Lucian; other writers on mythology show 
greater caution. The treatise, by the way, whoever composed 
it, explains Astarte as the Moon; so that it should prove no 
less useful to the Astronomical than to the Vegetal School. 
As to the “Charidemus,” which Dr. Frazer gives also to 
Lucian, it is renounced even by M. Croiset. An amusing 
instance of neglect to hunt a reference down occurs on 
page 139, where our author sends us to Clement of Alexandria, 
“ Hom.” 6.11, quoted from Mannhardt's “ Antike Wald- und 
Feldkulte.” Now we remark, first, that among the extant 
works of Clemens Alexandrinus there are no homilies, and 
Dr. Frazer might have known it: Clemens Alexandrinus is a 
slip of Mannhardt's pen for Clemens Romanus. Secondly, 
“6.11” should be “6.9.” Thirdly, it being quite uncertain 
when this “ Clementine ” homily was written and by whom, 
the value of the evidence that it affords is equally indeterm- 
inate. Fourthly, had Dr. Frazer looked at the passage, he 
would have found that, to crown all, it makes against his 
case, the method of interpretation in it being simply the alle- 
gorical. Astothe Sun-god Heliogabalus (p. 21), we had reckoned 
him with the dead; the name is only a distortion of Elagabal 
(Mountain-god), although the bearer of it was indeed, or 
developed into, a Sun-god. Lastly, students, we think, should 
be directed to the best texts. not to editions now obsolete. 
The “ Protrepticus ” of the above-mentioned Clemens Alex- 
andrinus as edited by Stahlin puts Potter, whom Dr. Frazer 
cites, out of date. 

But enough of these small details. The general merit of a 
book—least of all of such a book as this—is not affected by 
a few oversights. Every page of Dr. Frazer's work is marked 
by learning, diligence, and imaginative power. If his con- 
structions impress us often more by their ingenuity than by 
their persuasive force, the fault is perhaps ours. We are 
harder to convince than he is. And is not a little scepticism 
permissible when Adonis, who to Dr. Frazer is Vegetation. is 
to mythologists not less well equipped with knowledge the 
constellation Orion? One other gentle reproach we must 
address to the author of the “Golden Bough.” If he has 
some consciousness that his inferences are not always quite 
certain, he nevertheless takes his results far too seriously. The 
sum of the whole matter, as we understand it, is that the 
promptings of the imagination are manifold; that savage 
tribes had and have some strange fancies, fancies occasion- 
ally, owing to mere chance or to transmission, common to 
several of them; that these fancies often expressed them- 
selves in cults; that such cults gained a new content or new 
interpretation as the human intellect progressed; and that the 
last stage of interpretation, that which preceded the death of 
the myth, was the purely allegorical. The receptivity of the 
human mind is the true subject of the “ Golden Bough,” Dr. 
Frazer's own mind being not the least interesting of the minds 
concerned. His artillery, as to the effect of which he has 
expressed himself anxious, shakes no walls whatever. For 
good or evil, the bells of Rome can still be heard not only by 
the Lake of Nemi, but also on the shores of the Cam and 
over the whole world; nor will any murmuring among the 
dry reeds of comparative mythology bring them to silence. 


(1) Recent Progress tn the Study of Variation, Heredity, 
and Evolution. By R.H. Lock. (7s.6d. John Murray.) 
(2) The Evolution of Life. By H.CHARLTON BASTIAN. 
(7s. 6d. Methuen & Co.) (3) Life and Evolution. By 
F. W. HEADLEY. (Duckworth & Co.) 

When three books on evolution, none of them prohibitively 
technical, appear within a short time of one another some 
pronouncement on their relative merits may be expected from 
a reviewer. For the general inquiring public which tries to 
keep abreast of these matters naturally ddcs_not. want to read 
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three books, differing perhaps in arrangement and treatment, 
on the same subject when it can get all it wants by reading 
one. But no such pronouncement is possible in the present 
case. The only thing which these three books have in 
common is the word “evolution ” in their titles. The reason 
for this is that progress in the elaboration of terminology has 
been slow, while specialization in research has advanced by 
leaps and bounds. Leonardo da Vinci’s curious remark that 
“ nothing can be written as the result of new researches” has 
never been more untrue than it is to-day. The difficulty of 
the present is not to find something to write about, but to find 
a title for the book when it has been written. And, inasmuch 
as an author is seldom anxious to restrict the audience to which 
he intends his book to appeal, he prefers to err in the direction 
of choosing a title which covers too much than in that of 
choosing one which covers too little. When a title does not 
fit a book it is rarely because it is too small. The word 
“ evolution,” we have seen, is a common factor of the titles of 
the three books under consideration; yet in substance they 
hardly overlap one another at all. It is not always the fault 
of the author that the title of his book comprehends too much, 
but the fault of our language. Mr. Lock, however, did not 
have this excuse. It seems to usa pity that he did not put 
the word “ Genetics ” (coined by Mr. Bateson for the subject 
with which Mr. Lock deals) on the cover of his book, instead 
of burying it in his preface on the ground that it is “not yet 
clearly understood by everybody.” The reading public has 
not yet sunk to such a level that it does not know the mean- 
ing of the Greek root from which the term “Genetics” is 
derived. The actual title chosen instead of “ Genetics” 
covers much more than the book does, though the order in 
which the three subjects referred to in the title are written— 
variation, heredity, and evolution—is certainly fitting: for, 
whilst variation is fairly exhaustively dealt with, only one 
aspect of heredity is considered in detail, and the main 
problems of evolution are not discussed at all. The book is 
really about the one aspect of heredity to which we have just 
referred: it is about Mendelism. By this statement we mean 
that the culminating point in the book is Mendelism, and that 
it is on this topic only that Mr. Lock speaks with first-hand 
authority. 

The story of Mendel’s work and of the recent discoveries 
which have been made possible by it forms one of the most 
fascinating chapters in the history of biology. Gregor Johann 
Mendel was an Austrian who died Abbot of Brünn in 1884. 
In his cloister garden he made a series of experiments in 
crossing different varieties of the culinary pea; and published his 
results, together with his interpretation of them, in the journal 
of the local Natural History Society in 1866. The most 
extraordinary fate befell that publication. It remained ab- 
solutely unknown until the same facts were independently 
discovered in 1899 by de Vries in Holland, Correns in Germany, 
and Tschermak in Austria. The discovery which Mendel 
made with his peas was that the characters of anorganism are 
represented in the germ cell which produces it by distinct 
“character-units,” as they are now called. Space does not 
permit us to attempt to give an account of modern Mendelian 
theory and research. Let it suffice to say that Mendelism is 
the first organized attempt to account for the phenomena of 
heredity—Galton’s was an attempt to reduce them to order— 
and that Mendel’s work is hailed by his followers as equal in 
significance to that of Dalton and Newton. Although Mendel’s 
results were rediscovered on the Continent, by far the most 
considerable extension and elaboration of his theory and the 
most interesting continuation of his investigations have been 
the work of Bateson and his pupils (one of whom is Mr. Lock) 
in Cambridge. If the reader wishes to familiarize himself 
with this subject, he cannot do better than read Mr. Lock’s 
account of it. If he wishes to hear the other side of the 
question and to learn what those who doubt the truth of 
orthodox Mendelian interpretations have to say, he will do well 
to consult the Appendix to Dr. Archdall Reid’s book, *“ The 
Principles of Heredity.” 

Mr. Lock’s book is tolerably free from misprints; but 


small compendium by Prof..Davenport, is an unfortunate one 
on page 92. 

Whilst the reality of Mendelian results is questioned by none 
and the significance of Mendelian interpretations only by a 
few, the same is not the fate of Dr. H. Charlton Bastian’s 
work embodied in his book “ The Evolution of Life.” Nobody 
denies that the result of crossing a tall with a dwarf pea is a 
tall one. Nobody believes that the result of leaving a vessel 
of properly sterilized water to itself is a swarm of microbes, 
We do not know of any biologist who holds Dr. Bastian’s 
interpretation of his results to be true. Dr. Bastian is the still 
surviving champion of the spontaneous origin of living from 
non-living matter. It was of him that Huxley wrote to Dohrn 
in 1870: “Then there is our Bastian, who is making living things 
by the following combination :—Ammoniae carbonatis, sodae 
phosphatis, aquae distillatae quantum sufficit; caloris 150° 
Centigrade; vacui perfectissimi ; patientiae. Transubstantia- 
tion will be nothing to this if it turns out to be true . . 
Nobody believes it has turned out to be true except ‘Dr. 
Bastian. His fate has been the very opposite of Mendel’s. 
Heard by every one in the early seventies, he is believed by none 
to-day. Mendel, on the other hand, was heard by none in the 
early seventies, but is believed by everybody to-day. We donot 
propose to discuss here the question whether the verdict of the 
majority should be regarded a priori as evidence for or 
against the truth of Dr. Bastian’s beliefs. The reader, if he 
is interested, must judge this question from the author's 
account of his work. 

Just as Mr. Lock’s book, with its comprehensive title, was 
really about Mendelism, and Dr. Bastian’s book, with its equally 
comprehensive title, was really about spontaneous generation, 
so Mr. Headley’s book, with perhaps the most comprehensive 
title of all—* Life and Evolution,” is really about the flight 
of birds. By this we mean that Mr. Headley speaks with 
authority only on this topic. To it and to an account of the 
ancestors of birds a hundred pages of the book are devoted. 
The book is profusely illustrated: some of the pictures are 
very good—for example, that of Chlamydosaurus, a reptile 
which runs on his hind legs like a man. But the diagrams 
facing pages 49 and 246 are bothcrude. There is an interesr- 
ing chapter on the mind of men and animals. If the reader 
is interested in Mendelism, he will do well to read Mr. Lock’s 
book; if in spontaneous generation, Dr. Bastian’s. If he is 
interested in general evolution, and especially if he has a 
partiality for birds, Mr. Headley’s is the book for him to read. 


Studies in Education during the Age of the Renaissance, 
1400-1600. By W. H. WOODWARD. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

This is a fascinating period from the point of view of the 
historian of education, and Prof. Woodward has long since 
shown himself a delighted and thorough student of the period. 
Again he treats of his first love in his Italian studies, Vittorino 
da Feltre, and adds the Italian circle of Guarino da Verona, 
Leo Battista Alberti, and Matteo Palmieri. These repre- 
sentatives serve to bring out the salient points of Italian 
pedagogy and introduce the reader to various events that 
recall the glorious enterprises of the “ Discovery of the World 
and of Man.” But, besides these specially typical Italian 
educationists, in the course of the book Prof. Woodward 
manages to return to Italy, and to give a helpful account of 
Cardinal Sadoleto, and to enter com amore into the educa- 
tional “ doctrine of courtesy,” which gives the writer scope for 
the pleasant themes associated with Balthasar Castiglione 
and Annibale Romei. German education is represented by 
the remarkable scholar Rudolph Agricola (who has received 
scant justice in English histories of education) and Melan- 
chthon, the Preceptor of Germany. 

France supplies Prof. Woodward with Guillaume Budé and 
Maturin Cordier. Spain speaks in J. L. Vivés and a short 
account of Juan Huarte. Erasmus, who belongs to Europe 
as a whole, forms one of Mr. Woodward’s studies, and it is 
almost unnecessary to add that he has proved his right to 
discuss Erasmus as an educator, though the space in his book 


“ Structural Methods ” for “Statistical Methods.” the title of a Í for so great a writer is all too short. 
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Finally, Mr. Woodward gives over fifty pages to the Re- 
naissance and education in England. Wisely, these pages are 
devoted not to Ascham and Mulcaster, but to Sir Thomas 
Elyot and certain books on the education of noblemen, which 
Mr. Woodward has performed a needed service by bringing 
into national, and even international, perspective. These 
books are “The Institution of a Gentleman” and “ Queene 
Elizabeth's Achademy” and “The Institution of a Young 
Nobleman,” by John Cleland. It is to be hoped that Prof. 
Woodward's study of these books may provoke a demand for 
the reprinting of them; for “ Queene Elizabeth’s Achademy ” 
is the only one accessible in a recent edition, and that only 
in the limited issues of the Early English Text Society. “The 
Institution of a Gentleman" was, indeed, privately printed in 
1839, but copies of the reprint are extremely scarce. 

The subjects thus selected for treatment by Prof. Woodward 
are excellent, and are distinctly needed. For it is a great 
mistake to suppose that the history of education is mainly 
concerned with the narrow technical questions of pedagogics. 
The whole circle of interests of the times influenced the aims 
and methods of the teachers, and the private teachers of the 
noble class in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries understood 
more of the all-round view of life and its demands on the 
educator than did the ordinary teachers of the grammar 
schools. The main subjects of Prof. Woodward's book, 
therefore, are the educators imbued with the broadest view of 
education of their age. Hence the outlook includes not only 
classical scholarship, but also the training of character, savoir 
faire, and physical training in bodily grace and strength. It 
would be as easy as it would be ungracious to criticize ad- 
versely omissions of important educators from Mr. Wood- 
ward's “ Studies.” Montaigne and Rabelais are not studied ; 
Wimpheling is slightly introduced; Ascham, Mulcaster, 
Sir Thomas More, Lawrence Humfrey (whose treatise on 
“The Nobles” is an important work educationally for some 
reasons) are not included. But, asthe book consists of only 332 
pages, it is clear that selection was necessary, and it is clear 
also that the list of names already mentioned as included is 
representative. It should also be stated that the biblio- 
graphical list gives an excellent list of books to refer to on 
educators and education not dealt with in the text. 

We can only say that we regard Prof. Woodward’s book 
as an admirable “ contribution ” to the history of education. 
It is written in a concise, crisp style. The writer realizes the 
largeness of the general, social, religious, political environ- 
ment from which the educational aspect emerges. He is 
intent on treating his different topics from the point of view 
of scientific historical inquiry. He has grudged no pains in 
working at the right sources of first-hand information. In a 
word, he has given us a book laden with information difficult 
to get elsewhere, written in a clear and masterful style, and 
abounding in insight as to educational issues, and, in spite of 
strong temptation to interesting digressions, intent on unfold- 
ing the essential pedagogics of two centuries in their widest 
and most liberal aspects. Such a spirit of treatment should 
attract to these studies not only teachers whose business it 
is to acquaint themselves with the book, but also students of 
social and intellectual progress, who recognize the parts which 
conscious and unconscious education play in the develop- 
inent of society. 


Great Minds at one: a Year's Parallels in Prose and Verse. 
F. M. Hornay. (3s. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin.) 

A pretty, but faulty, collection of apophthegms and short poems for 
every day in the year. The parallels are sometimes strained and 
sometimes too close. ‘‘ August §. ‘Non est bonum irritare crabrones.’ 
It is not good to stir a hornets’ nest. Let sleeping dogs lie.” Has the 
first sentence any higher authority than Henry’s ‘‘ First Latin Book ” ? 
Macaulay’s favourite French quotation, ‘‘ Le bruit est pour le fat,” &c., 
is given as a quatrain and ascribed to “ M. D’Azeglio.” The editors 
Latin is not her strong point. /des for idus may be a misprint, but she 
must be held responsible for the inverted commas in ‘‘ It [pereunt] has 
the literal meaning ‘we have lost.’” Lowell would have somewhat 
grimly smiled at the new meaning foisted on him. ‘*Some far-off 
tovch of greatness, to know well I am not great” is ascribed to 
“ Merriman.” 


By 


| 


. Millais, &c.—have 


Highways of History. (First Book, 10d. ; Second Book, Is. ; 
Third Book, 1s. 3d. Nelson.) 

This series of Historical Readers carries out the Board of Education's 
suggestion to teachers that in the early stages history is best taught 
by the selection of striking scenes illustrated by vivid pictures. Each 
of these books contains sixteen coloured plates, besides many illustra- 
tions in black and white. The most famous pictures of our most 
famous historical painters— Maclise, Sir John Gilbert, Leighton, 
een drawn upon, and it would be more exact to 
say that the text illustrates the pictures than that the pictures are 
illustrations of the text. Book I. is written in the simplest language, 
and might be enjoyed by an intelligent child of six. The series is 
well planned and well executed. In the selection of patriotic poems 
for repetition in Book III. there is room for improvement. 


Translations into Greckand Latin Verse. By Sir R. C. JERR. 
Edition. (7s. 6d. net. Cambridge University Press.) 
The first edition appeared in 1873, and it is strange that more than a 
third of a century should have passed before the publishers thought it 
worth their while to reprint the compositions of the most brilliant and 
accomplished writer of Latin and Greek verse (if we take the two 
languages together) that this generation has seen. As a four de force 
we know nothing to compare with the Pindaric rendering of Browning’s 
‘“*Abt Vogler.’ The chief additions are an original Pindaric ode 
written for the eighth centenary of the University of Bologna, and a 
version in the same metre of what was known in the eighteenth century 
as a ‘* Pindaric Ode” by Mr. Rann Kennedy. The former is a fitting 
tribute to a noble University (we wonder how many of the Italian 
professors could construe it); the latter was, we take it, a compliment 
to Sir Richard Jebb’s predecessor in the Greek Chair, but the Greek 
appears to us superior to the English. 


The Churchman s Treasury of Song, gathered from the Christian Poetry 
of all Ages. By JOHN HENRY BURN. (3s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

“ The Treasury” has a song for every day of the year. ‘* Song” 
must be interpreted in a wide sense: it is a drag-net which has brought 
up pearls and tangle, coral and slime, Milton’s ‘‘ Circumcision ” and 
Young’s ‘‘ Night Thoughts,” Vaughan’s ‘‘ They are all gone into the 
world of night,” and Martin Tupper’s ‘‘ Circumstance,” which marks 
the nadir of religious poetry. In the index the longest section is headed 
“ Unknown,” and this section introduces us to two or three pure gems. 
Next in length comes Isaac Williams, and after him Mrs. Alexander, 
the Rev. G. T. S. Farquhar (a hymn writer unknown to us), Miss 
Procter, George Herbert, Keble, and Lord Kinloch. The editor, it 
will be seen, fairly fulfils his aim of catholicism. The last-named 
writer—it may be a Southron’s prejudice—we should put on our ‘* Index 
Expurgatorius.” 


Second 


** And thus a double bliss 
To godliness pertains. 
The world which present is, 
And that to come it gains,” 


is doggerel, and not edifying at the price. 


Arnold’s Lectures Françaises. Book IV. Compiled and Edited by 
MAURICE A. GEROTHWOHL. (Js. 6d. Edward Arnold.) 
The passages are interesting in themselves and present a considerable 
variety, ranging from Saint-Simon and Moliere to A. Dumas siis and 
Zola. The editor has not carried out his intention, as expressed in the 
preface, of strictly limiting the general notes and glossary to the elucid- 
ation of an unusual term or construction. We cannot discover a single 
‘‘ elucidation,” unless renderings of words and phrases can pass for such. 
On the other hand, three-fourths of the notes are biographical or 
historical. This is a distinct defect. Four ‘‘failure”; galimatias, 
sornette, both ‘‘ nonsense ’’—the pupil needs more aid than this. 


Select Epigrams of Martial, Books VII-XII. Edited by R. T. 
BRIDGE and E. D. C. LAKE. Clarendon Press.) 

There are already in the field several selections of Martial for school 
use—that of Paley and Stone now some thirty years old, and a more 
recent one by Stephenson—but Martial is rarely read in English schools. 
The present editors justly claim that he is worth reading both for his 
literary merits and for the light he throws on the century of Roman 
history which is best known to us. They have given us a scholarly 
edition which explains all the real difficulties, with apt illustrations from 
Juvenal, Pliny, &c , yet in moderate compass and unencumbered by the 
discursive learning of Mayor’s “Juvenal.” The text adopted is Prof. 
Lindsay’s. The variants given at the foot of the page are a superfluity 
in a school edition. In the introduction are some excellent excursuses 
on leading features of Roman life—clients, legacy-hunters, recitations, 
books. In the paragraph on metre something might have been said on 
quantities in silver Latin, and some parallels from the Augustan age of 
English poetry would have furnished a pleasant condiment. 


The Book of Isaiah according to the Septuagint. Translated and edited 
by R. R. OrrLtey, M.A. Vol. II.: Text and Notes. (Cambridge 
University Press. ) 

The first volume of Mr. Ottley’s work on the Septuagint of Isaiah, 
which contained a general introduction and an English rendering of 
the Greek text with a parallel version from the Hebrew (on opposite 
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pages), was noticed in this journal soon after its appearance in 1904. 
e present volume (completing the book) contains the Greek text (of 
Codex A) with textual notes and full commentary. There is also an 
introduction dealing with the different types of text exhibited in the 
MSS., which, among other things, contains a useful list of selected New 
Testament citations of Old Testament passages, with comments on their 
relation to the LXX. text (page xxi, f.). This is followed by ‘‘a list of 
MSS. containing Isaiah in Greek,” with descriptive notes. The text here 
given will be found very helpful by students, especially as it is accom- 
panied by an apparatus criticus at the foot of each page, containing all 
the more important variants. In the notes—which occupy nearly three 
hundred pages—Mr. Ottley has collected a mass of material of very 
varying value. Many interesting points are here embodied, and the 
whole has been compiled with great industry. But the book would 
have gained in clearness and force if the author had confined himself to 
the strict explanation of his text. Instead, he indulges in little summaries, 
from time to time, of higher critical questions, and in a very inadequate 
way. For instance, on Isaiah vii. 14 (‘‘ Behold the virgin shall con- 
ceive and bear a son,” &c.), the comment on the passage is thus intro- 
duced :—‘* Heb. has the article. The commentators have devoted 
pages to this verse. Many deny that the Heb. word necessarily means 
a virgin ; but in practice it seems to be generally, if not always, used 
of such. The ultimate reference to our Lord’s birth of the Virgin 
Mary is guaranteed by Matt. i. 23, if it could be, in any case, disregarded. 
But those who look for a nearer reference in Isaiah’s own time have been 
sorely puzzled” (page 142). When Mr. Ottley confines himself to the 
task of elucidating and illustrating the Greek he is more effective. 
There is a useful ‘‘ additional note on the grammar and style of the 
LXX.” at the end. Both volumes will be found exceedingly useful by 
those who desire to become acquainted with the LXX., and it is much 
to be hoped that their publication will help to stimulate in wider circles 
the study of this venerable version. 


Elements of Physics. By S. E. COLEMAN. (Boston: Heath & Co.) 

The preface states that ‘‘the subject-matter has been selected with 
reference primarily to its value as a part of a general education, and 
includes an unusual‘amount of information based upon the facts of our 
daily experience, introduced as illustrations and applications of physical 
principles.” The information is clearly and accurately presented, and 
should fulfil the object of the author as quoted above. From the point 
of view of a science teacher it is not quite the kind of book likely to 
suit the boys in an English secondary school ; for it is in many places 
too difficult for young pupils, and, on the other hand, is too superficial 
for those who are taking a systematic course of science. Although 
most of the diagrams are good, there are several which need bringing 
up to date. 


Physics: Theoretical and Descriptive. By CukstTon, GIRSON, and 
TIMMERMAN. (Boston: Heath & Co.) 

The authors have framed this book to meet the requirements of the 
syllabuses of the high schools of New York City and of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. It covers much the same ground as 
Mr. Coleman’s book, which is reviewed above, but the method of 
treatment is more academic. One feels that much is sacrificed by the 
compression which must inevitably occur in dealing with so many 
subjects within the limits imposed by less than 400 pages. This is 
particularly apparent in the sections dealing with magnetism and 
frictional electricity, to which are allotted respectively 10 pages and 
4 pages. There seems to be some lack of due proportion here ; for we 
find no less than 8 pages devoted to the theory of colour vision and 
three-colour process photography. The mode of treatment is concise, 
the information is reliable, and the printing and diagrams are excellent, 
but we do not think our English text-books will tind a serious rival in 
this work. 


The Book of the Open Air. Part I. Edited by Epwakp THOMAS. 
(Is. net. Hodder & Stoughton.) 

_The work is to be completed in twelve monthly parts, and, if the 
calibre of the first part is maintained, it will form a splendid album of 
the seasons. The most striking feature is the series of illustrations in 
colour from photographs. The colouring has been skilfully and 
artistically managed (the rain, by the way, is not a success), and many 
might pass for original water-colour drawings. Among the contributors 
to Part I. are Mr. Warde Fowler and Mr. Edward Clodd. 


A Text-book of Plant Diseases caused by Cryptogamitc Parasites. 
. GEORGE MASSIE. (6s. net. Duckworth.) 

The short time in which this book has reached a third edition is the 
best proof of its practical utility. rhe numerous illustrations will 
enable the farmer or gardener, even if he knows no botany, to detect 
the parasite and apply the prescribed treatment. 

A Iext-book of Mining Geology. By J. PARK. (6s. Griffin.) 

A knowledge of geology in general is of primary importance to a 

mining engineer, but those sections which deal with the economic 
ts of the science will, of course, appeal most strongly to him. 

is book assumes some knowledge, on the part of the reader, of 
general geological facts and principles, and deals with those questions 
which are all-important to the miner. Following a short introductory 


By 


chapter, we find an account of the classification of mineral deposits 
and their peculiarities, and a discussion on ore veins, faults and their 
effects. The various theories of formation of ore deposits are com- 
pared, and the evidence for and against each is reviewed. A short 
description is given of the mode and place of occurrence of some forty 
important ores and minerals. The last two chapters contain an ac- 
count of mine sampling and ore valuation, and of the examination and 
valuation of mines. The book is well illustrated, and should prove of 
great service to mining students. 


A Text-book of Practical Physics. By W. Watson. (9s. Longmans.) 

There are many small books on practical physics suited to the needs 
of elementary students, but few to which the advanced worker may turn 
for hints and advice. Dr. Watson has now provided senior students 
with an excellent manual of advanced work such as inay be undertaken 
in a well equipped laboratory, and which covers all branches of the 
subject. He has made a special point of discussing the sources of error 
peculiar to the instruments which are used, and the difficulties likely to 
arise in each experiment, thus relieving the teacher of frequent repeti- 
tion of instructions. The book is freely illustrated, there are many 
references to original papers, and a number of useful tables are pro- 
vided in an appendix. 


The Life of Mammals. By E. INGERSOLL. (8s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This handsome volume of some 550 pages contains a most interesting 
account of the occurrence, outward features, mode of life and relation- 
ships of the Mammalia. It is in no sense a zoological text-book, but is 
rather a popular description of the natural history of these animals. 
The relationships which hold between existing forms and their pro- 
genitors of geological times are frequently discussed, and thus the 
reader is led to obtain some definite knowledge of the facts of evolu- 
tion. A striking feature of the work consists in the extremely numerous 
and excellent reproductions of photographs of animals living in the 
New York Zoological Park, and these are supplemented by fifteen 
whole-page coloured plates of quite exceptional merit. Nearly three 
hundred references to original papers and to books are collected in a 
very useful bibliography at the end of the volume. 


A Primer of Psychology. By LAURA BRACKENBURY, M.A. 
(1s. Murray.) 
We can cordiaily recommend this excellent little primer of 
psychology. The matter is well selected and ably treated. The 
chapter on ‘‘The General Analysis of Mind” calls for special com- 
mendation ; for the method of treatment in this chapter the author 
acknowledges her indebtedness to Mr. Johnson, of Cambridge. Help 
in further study is given by references at the end of each chapter to the 
works of Stout, Ward, and James, and by suggestive exercises and 
questions with which the book closes. We hope the book will have the 
success it deserves. 


Lectures on the Method of Sctence. Edited by T. B. STRONG. 
(7s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

The University Extension Lectures at the Oxford meeting in the 
summer of 1905 included a series whose object was to explain the 
scientific method adopted in various departments of research. Nine 
of these lectures are here collected into a most interesting volume, 
and they have the merit of being readily intelligible to non-experts 
without sacrificing accuracy. The first two lectures are of a general 
introductory nature, but the seven which follow deal with specific 
instances of investigations in which the particular line of experi- 
ment and reasoning is characteristic of the department of science 
from which the example is chosen. In each case the lecturer can 
claim to speak upon his subject with the authority of one whose know- 
ledge has been gained at first hand. That physiology, biology, 
psychology, astronomy, anthropology, archeology, and history are the 
sciences from which the subject-matter of these lectures is drawn 
should sufficiently indicate the scope of the work. We can thoroughly 
commend these lectures not only to the general seader, but also to the 
student of science. 


David Binning Monro: a Short Memoir. By J. CooK WILSON. 
(2s. Clarendon Press.) 

The form of this memoir was prescribed by the journal in which it 
first appeared—an obituary notice in the Classical Jahresbericht. It 
is a brief, lucid, masterful exposition of Monro’s literary and academic 
life, and a fit tribute to a scholar who loved plainness and hated 
rhetoric. Much of Monro’s best work lies buried in learned period- 
icals, and the Memoir will serve the classical scholar as an index. The 
frontispiece is a photograph of the excellent portrait by Orchardson 
painted for Oriel College. 


Psychology for Teachers. By C. Liroyp Morcan, LL.D., F.R.S. 
New Edition, rewritten. (4s. 6d. Arnold.) 

This new edition follows, of course, the lines of previous editions, but 
new matter is added and old matter rearranged, so that the book is 
practically a new one. The chapter in the old edition on *‘ Mental 
Development” is now given a fuller and more systematic treatment 
under the headings, ‘‘ Preparation and Application, Knowing, Feeling, 
and Doing,’ and ‘‘ The Field of Intercourse—Imitation and Selt- 
assertion”; the chapters on ‘* Perception” and_ °* Analysis and 
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Generalization ” are now treated under the one head ‘‘ Systematic Know- 
ledge.” The book, as it stands now, provides a thoroughly practical 
and up-to-date treatment of psychology from the teacher’s point of 
view, and should be valuable to that large class of teachers who have 
neither time nor inclination to study the subject in its more general 
bearing. 

Mr. Murray has included among his ‘‘ Popular Editions” at 
2s. 6d. net Smith’s Smaller Dictionary of the Bible. 617 double- 
column pages, with numerous illustrations, maps, &c., for half-a-crown 
is a marvel of cheapness. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Biography 

Dante. By Marie Louise Egerton Castle (Bell’s Miniature Series of 
Poets). Gzorge Bell & Sons, ts. net. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and her Times. By George Paston. 
With 24 Illustrations. Methuen & Co., 1§s. net. 

The Life and Times of Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland. By J. A. R. 
Marriott, M.A. With 23 Illustrations. Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. 
net. 

George Buchanan : A Memorial, 1506-1906. W. C. Henderson & Son 
(St. Andrews), 7s. 6d. net. 

David Binning Monroe: A Short Memoir. Translated, with slight 
Alterations, from a Notice by J. Cook Wilson in the “ Jahres- 
bericht über die Fortschritte der klassischen Alterthumswissen- 
schaft.” Oxford Press, 2s. net. 


Classics. 

The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 1906. Edited for the Council 
of the Classical Association by W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt. D. 
John Murray, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Virgil Pocket Book. Arranged by S. E. Winbolt. With an 
Introduction by Arthur Sidgwick. Archibald Constable & Co., 


2s. net. 
Translations into Greek and Latin Verse. By Sir R. C. Jebb, Litt. D., 


O.M. Second Edition. Cambridge Press, 7s. 6d. net. 
Blackie’s Latin Texts: ae Caesar, Gallic War VII., Edited by 
W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. ; (2) Virgil, Georgicon IIL. ; (3) Virgil, 


Georgicon IV. Edited by S. E. Winbolt, M.A. Each 6d. net. 

A Victor of Salamis: A Tale of the Days of Xerxes, Leonidas, and 
Themistocles. By W. Stearns Davis. Afacmillan & Co., 6s. 

Schools of Hellas: An Essay on the Practice and Theory of Ancient 
Greek Education from 600 to 300 B.C. By Kenneth J. Freeman. 
Edited by M. J. Rendall. With a Preface by A. W. Verrull, 
Litt.Doc. Illustrated. Macmillan & Co., 4s. net. 

The Republic of Plato. Translated into English, with an Introduc- 
tion, by A. D. Lindsay, M.A. J. M. Dent & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 
Helps to the Reading of Classical Latin Poetry. By Leon J. Richard- 

son. Ginn & Co., 2s. 6d. 

A Smaller Elistory of Greece. By Sir William Smith, LL.D.—The 
Iliad of Homer, rendered into English Blank Verse by Edward 
Earl of Derby. [The New Universal Library.] Each Is. net. 
George Routledve & Sons. 

Memorabilia Latina. By F. W. Levander. 
George Bell & Sons, ts. 

The Annals of Tacitus. Books XI. to XVI. 
Symonds, B.A. [New Classical Library. ] 
& Co., 3s. 6d 


New Edition, Revised. 
Translated by A. V. 


Swan Sonnenschein 


Divinity. 

The Spiritual Guide which Disentangles the Soul. By Michael De 
Molinos. Edited, with an Introduction by Kathleen Lyttelton, 
and a Note by Canon H. Scott Holland. Methuen & Co., 2s. 

Readings in Old Testament History. By the Rev. A. R. Whitham, 
M.A. Aivingtons, 2s. 6d. 

The First Book of Kings. With Introduction, Notes, Appendices, and 


Maps. Edited by A. E. Rubie, D.D. Methuen & Co., 2s. 

Bible Notes. Vol. II., The Life of Christ. By Edward Grubb, M.A. 
Friends’ Summer School Continuation Committee, Croydon. 
Is. 3d. 


The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. With Introduction and Notes by 
Henry A. Redpath, D.Litt., M.A. Methuen & Co., tos. 6d. 
Religion and Progress. By the Rev. Canon Barnett. A. & C. 

Black. 
English. 

Elementary English Composition. By T. F. Huntingdon, A.M. 
Macmillan o Co., 2s. net. 

Ruskin :—Modern Painters, § vols., Introduction by Lionel Cust; 
Stones of Venice, 3 vols., Introduction by L. March Phillips; 
Unto this Last, and other Essays on Art and Political Economy, 
I vol., Introduction by Sir Oliver Lodge (Everyman’s Library, Is. 
each vol.). J. M. Dent & Co. 

Tennyson’s “t In Memoriam.” With Analysis and Notes by H. M. 
Percival. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. 


— M es 


: Merry-Garden, and other Stories. 


Epochs of English Literature. Vol. VI., The Pope Epoch. By J. C. 
Stobart, M.A. Is. 6d. Vol. VII., The Johnson Epoch. By 
J.C. Stobart, M.A. ts. 6d. Edward Arnold. 

Episodes from Southey’s Life of Nelson. Edited by C. H. Spence, 
M.A. Macmillan & Co., tod. 

Blackie’s Red Letter Shakespeare. Edited by E. K. Chambers. 
King Lear; Hamlet; Titus Andronicus. Each Is. 6d. net. 

Golden Staircase :—Poems for Children chosen by Louey 

Chisholm. Ing parts. Parts I. to VIII., 2d. each; Part IX., 3d. 

T. C. & E. C. Jack. 

Stories from Carlyle. Scenes from the French Revolution. By D. M. 
Ford. J. M. Dent & Co., ts. 

Tales from Browning. By the Rev. G. Lacey May, M.A. J. M. Dent 
& Co., IS. 

Shakespeare’s King Lear: 
ination Questions, &c. 
Holland, & Co., 2s. net. 

Supplement to Coriolanus—Questions and Notes. 
M.A. George Gill & Sons, 6d. 

Supplement to Twelfth Night—Questions and Notes. 
Wood, M.A. George Gill & Sons, 6d. 

Bacon’s Essays, set for the Certificate Examination, 1908. Edited by 
David Salmon. Aalph, Holland, & Co., 1s. 9d. 

The Pocket Plato Edited, from Jowett’s Translation, by S. C. Wood- 
house, M.A. George Routledge & Sons, 2s. 6d. 

Some Curios from a Word-Collector’s Cabinet. By A. Smythe Palmer, 
D.D. George Routledge & Sons, 2s. 6d. 

An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and Arranged by William William- 
son, B.A. Methuen & Co., 1s. 

School Grammar. By William H. Maxwell, LL.D. American Book 
Co., 60 cents. 

A Cypress Grove. By Wm. Drummond of Hawthornden. 
Shakespeare Head Press, 2s. 6d. net. 

Thoreau's ‘* Walden.” Blackie’s Red Letter Library, 2s. 6d. net. 

Quentin Durward. By Sir Walter Scott. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by P. F. Willert. Oxford Press, 2s. 

Poems of Keats. Selected, and with an Introduction by Arthur 
Symons. T. C. © E. C. Jack, 2s. 6d. 

The World’s Classics :—cxii., The Works of Edmund Burke, Vol. IV. ; 
cxxili., Goldsmith’s Poems; cxxiv., Hazlitt’s ‘‘ Lectures on the 
English Comic Writers”; cxxv. and cxxvi., Carlyle’s ‘* French 
Revolution,” Vols. I. and II. ; cxxxiii., Palgrave’s ‘‘ Golden 
Treasury.” Henry Frowde, each Is. net. 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. With over 
George Bell & Sons, 12s. net. 


The 


With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, Exam- 
By C. W. Crook, B.A., B.Sc. Ralph, 


By Stanley Wood, 
By Stanley 


The 


1,100 Illustrations. 


Epochs of English Literature:—Vol. V., The Dryden Epoch. By 
J. C. Stobart, M.A.; Vol. VIII., The Wordsworth Epoch. By 
J. C. Stobart, M.A. Edward Arnold, each 1s. 6d. 

English Men of Letters: Shakespeare. By Walter Raleigh. Mac- 


millan & Co., 2s. net. 

A New Primer of English Literature. By T. G. Tucker, Litt.D., and 
Walter Murdoch, M.A. Whitcombe & Tombs. 

Manual of Composition and Rhetoric. By J. H. Gardiner, G. L. Kitt- 
redge, and Sarah L. Arnold. Ginn & Co., 4s. 

Poems by William Wordsworth. Selected, with an Introduction by 
Stopford A. Brooke. Illustrated by Edmund H. New. Methuen 
& Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

Milton : Areopagitica, and Select Poems. Edited by A. F. Wyatt, 
M.A., and S. E. Goggin, B.A. W. B. Clive, 2s. 

Notes of Lessons on English. Sir /saac Pitman & Sons, 38. 6d. 

Combined Course of Literary Reading and Composition. Edited by 
Lewis Marsh, M.A. Blackie & Son, 2s. 

Macaulay’s Essay on Warren Hastings. With Introduction, Notes, &c., 
by H. M. Buller, M.A. Macmillan & Co., 1s. 3d. 

Blackie’s English School Texts. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt. D. : 
‘©The Hero as Poet,” ‘The Hero as King,” “The Hero as 
Divinity,” and “ The Hero as Man of Letters” (from Carlyle's 
= ee and Here-Worship) ; Prescott’s ‘‘Capture of Mexico.” 


Blackie & Son, each 6d. 
Fiction. 
How doth the Simple Spelling-Bee? By Owen Wister. With Illus- 
trations by F. R. Gruger. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 


The Countess of Maybury. By W. B. Maxwell. Methuen & Co., 6s. 
The Three Musketeers. By Alexandre Dumas. 7. Melson & Sons, 6d. 
Madame de Treymes. By Edith Wharton. Macmillan & Co., 
2s. 6d. net. 
Family Secrets. 
Thackeray’s ‘* Roundabout Papers ” 
Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. 


By Marion F. Washburne. 
and ‘‘ Denis Duval.” 


By “Q.” Methuen & Co., 6s. 
Edited by L. H. Pond. With Maps. 


Macmillan & Co., 6s. 
Illustrated. 


Charles Kingsley : The Heroes. 
George Bell & Sons, 1s. 


Geography. 


The Scholar’s Atlas, containing 20 Political_and 10 Physical Maps- 
Ruddiman Johnston & Co., 6d. net. 
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Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel (new issue). Vol. I., 
Australia and New Zealand. By J. W. Gregory, F.R.S., D.Sc. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Edward Stanford, 15s. 

Our Own and Other Lands: The Neighbours of Britain. McDougall s 
Educational Co., 1s. 6d. 

A Junior Physical Geography, for Intermediate and Secondary Schools. 


By E. Ogden Williams, F.R.G.S. With Diagrams and Illustra- 
tions. George Philip & Son, 1s. 

Sketch Map Geography. No. I., England and Wales. By George 
Carter, M.A., F-R.G.S.  Relfe Brothers, 8d. 

History. 

England's Story for Boys and Girls. By H. E. Marshall. 7. C. & 
E. C. Jack, 6d. 

The Rise and Progress of the English Constitution. By Sir Edward 
Creasy. Seventeenth Edition, Revised. Macmillan & Co., 
3s. 6d. net. 


Saint George, Champion of Christendom and Patron Saint of England. 
By E. O. Gordon. Illustrated. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
21s. net. 

The Irish Parliament, 1775. From an Official and Contemporary 
Manuscript. Edited by William Hunt, M.A., D.Litt. Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

A School History of Lancashire. By Walter Eustace Rhodes, M.A, 
With 3 Maps and 43 Illustrations. Methuen & Co., 1s. 6d. 

An Introduction to the History of Modern Europe. By Archibald 
Weir, M.A. Methuen & Co., 6s. 

The Greatness and Decline of Rome. 
lated by Alfred E. Zimmern, M.A. 
mann, 17S. net. 

Dublin: a Historical 
Written by S. A. O. Fitzpatrick. 
Green. Methcun & Co., 4s. 6d. net. 

Readings in English History from Original Sources. Book II. (1155 
to 1485). Edited by R. B. Morgan, B.Litt., and E. J. Balley, 
B.A. Blackie & Son, 2s. 6d. 


Hysiene. 
The Scholars Temperance and Hygiene. With Chapters on Thrift 
and Juvenile Smoking. A Reading Book for Upper Classes in 


By Guglielmo Ferrero. Trans- 
In 2 Vols. William Heine- 


Illustrated by W. Curtis 


Schools. Zhe Addison Publishing Co., ts. 6d. 
The Laws of Health: A Hand-Book on School Hygiene. By 


Carstairs C. Douglas, M.D., D.Sc. 
3s. net. 


Illustrated. Blackie & Son, 


Mathematics. 

Murray’s School Arithmetic. By A. J. Pressland, M.A. Without 
Answers, 2s. ; with Answers, 2s. 6d. John Murray. 

Supplementary Exercises to Murray's School Arithmetic. Containing 
Examples for Homework, and Notes on Method. By A. J. Press- 
land, M.A. John Murray, 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Theoretical Mechanics. 
M.A., F.R.S. Ginn & Co., tos. 6d. 

Arithmetical Exercises for Junior Forms. 
Book II. Adam & Charles Black, Is. 

Key to Graphs. By F. Rosenberg, M.A., B.Sc. W. B. Clive. 

Graphs. By C. H. French, M.A., and G. Osborn, M.A. New 
Edition, enlarged. W. B. Clive, is. 6d. 

New Geometry Papers. By Rupert Deakin, M.A. 
& Co., Is. 

Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical Physics. No. 5.— 
The Axioms of Descriptive Geometry. By A. N. Whitehead, 
Sc.D., F.R.S. Cambridge Press, 2s. 6d. net. 

A Text-Book on Hydraulics, including an Outline of the Theory of 
Turbines. By L. M. Hoskins. Archibald Constable & Co., 
Ios. 6d. net. 

Mathematical Papers for Admission into the Royal Military Academy 
and the Royal Military College, 1897-1906. Edited by E. J. 
Brooksmith, B.A., LL.M. Macmillan & Co., 6s. 

Exercises in Concrete Geometry, with Supplementary Discussions. By 
D. Sands Wright, AM. D. C. Heath & Co., 2s. 

The Beginners Arithmetic. D. C. Heath & Co., 1s. 

An Elementary and Intermediate Algebra. With Exercises and 
Answers. By J. Lightfoot, D.Sc., M.A. Fourth Edition. Aalph, 
Holland, & Co., 4s. 6d. 

Arithmetic, chiefly Examples. 
& Co., 3s. 6d. 

A New Geometry for Middle Forms. 
Child, B.A., B.Sc. Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. 

Intermediate Hydrostatics. By William Briggs, LL. D., M.A., B.Sc., 
F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S. W. B. Chive. 


Miscellaneous. 


By J. H. Jeans, 
By R. B. Morgan, B. Litt. 


Macmillan 


By G. W. Palmer, M.A. Afacmillan 
By S. Barnard, M.A., and J. M. 


Bookkeeping. By Calder Marshall, Son, & Ibotson, Chartered 
Accountants. Cassell & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

Engines of Social Progress. By W. L. George. Adam & Charles 
Black, §s. net. 


Louey Chisholm’s Fairy Book. 7. C. & E. C. Jack, 6d. 


and Topographical Account of the City. - 


ae aad ea tel 


Atonement in Literature and Life. 
Archibald Constable & Co., 6s. net. 

John Glynn: A Story of Social Work. 
Macmillan & Co., 6s. 

Kings and Queens.. A Book of Games. Written and Illustrated by 
Evelyn Beale. Alc Dougall’s Educational Co., 3s. net. 

Responsions Papers in Stated Subjects (exclusive of Books) 1901-1906. 
Oxford Press, 3s. 6d. 

Reviews and Papers Educational and Literary. By Geraldine Elodg- 
son, B.A. Srinivasa Varadachari & Co. (Madras), 3s. 

Investigations on the Theory of the Photographic Process. By S. E. 
Sheppard, D.Sc., and C. E. Kenneth Mees, D.Sc. Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 6s. 6d., net. 

The Book of Rustem. Retold from the Shah Nameh of Firdausi. 
By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. George G. Harrap & Co., 1s. 6d. 

Little Things and Big: a Few Thoughts for Big and Little. By 
Charles Inniss Bowen. Miller & Gill. 

Great Minds at One: a Year’s Parallels in Prose and Verse. Com- 
piled by F. M. Hornby. T. Fisker Unwin, 35. 6d. net. 

Builders of the Body; or, Lessons on Food Values. By Eustace 
Miles, M.A., and Miss Mariella John. George Philip & Son, 


By Charles Allen Dinsmore. 


By Arthur Paterson. 


Is. 6d. 

The Girls’ School Yearbook, 1907: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Book of Almanacs. Compiled by Augustus De Morgan, 


Third Edition, revised by E. J. Worman, M.A. Macmillan & Co., 
§s. net. 

Days in Cornwall. By C. Lewis Hind. With 16 Plates in Colour by 
William Pascoe, and 20 other Illustrations. Methuen & Co., 6s. 

Roman Sculpture, from Augustus to Constantine. By Mrs. Arthur 
Strong, LL.D. Duckworth & Co., 10s. net. 

London City Churches. By A. E. Daniell. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Archibald Constable & Co., 3s. 6d. 
net. 

The Sculpture of the West. 
& Co., ts. net. 

Round about Wiltshire. By A. G. Bradley. “With 14 Illustrations in 
Colour by T. C. Gotch, and 16 other Illustrations. Methuen S 


Co., 6s. 
By J. Cuthbert Hadden. With Coloured Illus- 


The Great Operas. 
trations by Byam Shaw. (1) Gounod’s ‘“ Faust,” (2) Bizet’s 
: 7. C. & E. C. Jack, 


By Dr. Hans Stegmann. J. M. Dent 


“Carmen.” Each Is. net. 

Everyman’s Library.—217, Ruskin’s ‘‘ Elements of Drawing, and 
Elements of Perspective”; 218, Ruskin’s ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelitism ” ; 
197A, An Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geography. Each Is. net. 
J. M. Dent & Co. 

Letters to Young Rugby Football Players. 
& Son, Is. net. 

Elementary Electrical Engineering. By J. HH. Shaxby, B.Sc. Blackte 
& Son, 3s. net. 

Moral Instruction. By H. Major, B.A., B.Sc. 
Middle Stage, Is. net. Blackie S& Son. 


By XVIth Man. Blackie 


Junior Stage, Is. net ; 


Modern Languages. 

Arnold’s Advanced French Series.—De l'Angleterre. Par Mme. 
de Stael. Edited, with Historical Notes, Exercises, &c., by 
W. G. Hartog, B.A. Edward Arnold, ts. 6d. 

French Commercial Correspondence and Technicalities. 
Cornett. Airschfeld Brothers. 

Arnold’s French Reading Books.—Le Manuscrit de ma Mere. 
Abridged from A. de Lamartine by Lucy E. Farrer, B.A. 
(Authorized Edition.) Edward Arnold, ts. 

La Bruyère. Caractères, Pages Choisies. Préface d’Augustin Filon. 
J. M. Dent & Co., ts. 6d. net. 

Easy Free Composition in French. By L. M. Bull. J. M. Dent & 
Co., Is. 4d. 

Free Composition and Essay Writine in French. By A. Philibert and 
A. Pratt, B.A., B.Sc. J. M. Dent & Co., ts. 4d. 

Morale dela Nature. Par M. Deshumbert. A. Nutt, Is. net. 

Arnold’s Lectures Françaises. Book IV. Compiled and Edited by 


By W. N. 


Maurice A. Gerothwohl, D. Litt. Illustrated. Ædďward Arnold, 
Is. 6d. 
Sedaine: Le Philosophe sans le Savoir. Edited by Cloudesley 


Brereton, M.A. Blackie & Son, 8d. 

Rippmann’s Picture Vocabulary—German : Second Series. J. M. Dent 
& Co., Is. 4d. 

Polyeucte, Martyr. Par Pierre Corncille. With Introduction and 
Notes by George N. Henning. Ginn & Co., 2s. 

Montesquicu: Lettres Persanes, Pages Choisies. 
Faguet. J. M. Dent & Co., ts. 6d. net. 

Parlez-vous Français? ou, Le français enseigné d’apres la Méthode 
Directe. Par Kathleen Fitzgerald. Longmans, Green, & Co., 
Is. 

Historical German Grammar. Vol. I.—Phonology, Word- Formation, 
and Accidence. By Joseph Wright, Ph.D., D.C.L. Henry 
Frowde, 6s. net. 
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Cassell’s French Classics. Edited by de V. Payen-Payne. In 12 
Books. Each 1d., in paper covers ; in limp cloth, 3d. 

Le Conscrit de 1813. Par Erckmann-Chatrian. Abridged and 
Edited with Notes and Vocabulary, by O. B. Super, Ph.D. 
D. C. Heath © Co., ts. 6d. 

Les Femmes Savantes: A Comedy by J. B. Poquelin Molière. With 
Preface and Glossary by Frederic Spencer. J. M. Dent & Co., 
Is. 6d. net. 

Vivent les Vacances ! 


By Clémence Saunois. With a Preface by 
G. Petilleau, B.A. 


Illustrated. Blackie & Son, ts. 


Music. 

McDougall’s British Songster, containing the greater part of the Songs 
recommended by the Board of Education. Sol-fa Notation. 
By Edward Mason, Mus. Bac. McDougall’s Educational Co., 
6d. net. 

Nature Study. 

A Primer of Biology and Nature Study. By Randal Mundy, B.A., 
B.Sc. Ralph, Holland, & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

The ‘“‘Look About You” Nature Study Books.—No. V., Some 
British Forest Trees ; No. VII., Common Objects of the Country, 
Part 2. T. C. & E. C. Jack, each 8d. 

Large Photographs of British Trees. Size 17 ins. by 22ins. Mounted 
on Boards and taped. Each ts. net. Auddiman Johnston & Co. 

The Book of the Open Air. Part I., 1s. net. To be completed in 
12 parts, containing 50 Illustrations in colours. Edited by Edward 
Thomas. Hodder & Stoughton. 

Nature round the House. By Patten Wilson. With Illustrations by 
the Author. Longmans, Green, & Co., 2s. 6d. 

In Nature’s Storyland. By Edith Hirons. Second Edition. 
Philtp & Son, 2s. 6d. 

A Second Year’s Work with Mother Nature: Nature Studies for 
Little Children, based on the Seasons. By Alyce L. Sandford. 
Illustrated. Sir /saac Pitman & Sons, 3s. 6d. 


George 


Natural History. 
Studies in Plant Life. By J. Adams, M.A. 


Co. 


Illustrated. Fallon € 
Readers. 

Oliver & Boyd’s Excelsior Readers :—Introductory, 8d.; Book IV., 
is. 4d. With Coloured and other Illustrations. 

A German Science Reader, with Notes and Vocabulary. By W. H. 
Wait, Ph.D. Macmillan & Co., 4s. 6d. 

Highways of History. A New Series of History Readers, illustrated 
with Reproductions of Great Historical Paintings. Book IL., 
Tales of the Home-land, 10d. ; Book II., Stories from British 
History, 1s. ; Book III., Britons of Renown, Is. 3d. 


Science. 

A Text-Book of Electro-Chemistry. By Max Le Blanc. Translated 
from the German by Willis R. Whitney, Ph.D., and John W. 
Brown, Ph.D. Macmillan & Co., 10s. 6d. net. 

Laboratory and Field Manual of Botany. By J. Y. Bergen, A.M., and 
B. M. Davis, Ph.D. Ginn & Co., 4s. 6d. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the ** Journal" ts in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor ts the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein, | 


The Council met on March 21. Present: The Rev. H. Wesley 
Dennis, Chairman ; Mr. H. C. Bowen, Miss li. Busk, Miss M. Cocking, 
Miss F. Edwards, Mr. J. N. Hetherington, Mr. A. Kahn, Miss E. 
Newton, Miss E. L. Potter, Mr. F. Storr, and Mr. J. S. Wise. 

Twenty-seven applicants for membership were elected—viz., Central 
Guild, 7; Branches: Bath and East Somerset, 7; Brighton and 
Hove, 1; Guernsey, 4; Ipswich, 1; and Shettield, 7. 

The Chairman announced that under the will of the late Mrs. Anna 
Westmacott the Guild was about to receive a bequest of £2,500, ‘‘to 
be treated as a fund for the benefit of female teachers in high schools 
and other schools for the higher education of girls, and to be applied in 
‘bestowing allowances or temporary pensions . . . in cases of illness 
or overwork or for needful relaxation,” and ‘‘ to be confined to those 
whose private means are not adequate for making due provision for 
‘such cases.” He further announced that the investments representing 
the bequest stood, at the time of speaking, at the value of about 
‘£2,060, and that the estate duty and other charges would reduce the 
total by more than £200. 

It was unanimously decided to invite Mr. J. Lewis Paton, High 


Master of the Grammar School, Manchester, to accept the Presidency 
of the Guild for the year 1907-8, in succession to Dr. Alex Hill. 

The heads of the Annual Report of the Council were settled. It was 
decided to hold the Annual General Meeting on Saturday, June 1, or 
on Saturday, June 15, according to the convenience of the incoming 
President, and that the Presidential Address should be given at 2.30 p.m., 
before the meeting. 

The following delegates to the Federal Conference on Education 
(May 24 to June 1) were appointed :—Miss Edwards, Mr. Kahn, Miss 
Penstone, and Mr. Storr. 

The program of the Conference was referred to the Education and 
Library Committee for consideration. wa 

On the report of the Political Committee on the Education (Admini- 
strative Provisions) Bill, it was decided to send a letter to the President 
of the Board of Education expressing special approval of Clauses 4, 9, 
and 12 of the Bill, and urging that the Registration Council should 
include representatives of elementary, secondary, and University 
education, and also of special branches of teaching, such as kindergarten 
teaching, technical schools and colleges, and training colleges : that 
otticial representation should be given to associations of teachers, 
including associations of assistant teachers, and that not less than one- 
fourth of the Council should be women. 

It was also decided, on the report ot tie’ Education and Library 
Committee, to send a letter to the President of the Board of Education 
conveying the views of the Council on the Consultative Committees 
Report on Higher Elementary Schools, stating that in their opinion 
schools such as are contemplated in the Report are necessary to complete 
the system of education in England, and that the term ‘‘ higher 
elementary school” is unfortunate, and that the term ‘‘ middle school” 
would be preferable. 

The Report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted. 

It was agreed to invite the General Committee of the Central Guild 
to consider and report on scholarship schemes for the London area. 

The Council met again on May 11. Present: Mr. H. C. Bowen, 
Miss H. Busk, Mr. R. F. Charles, Miss M. Cocking, Mr. G. Collar, 
Mr. C. Granville, Mr. J. N. Hetherington, Mr. J. W. Longsdon, Prof. 
Lyde, Mr. H. A. Nesbitt, Miss E. Newton, Miss M. M. Penstone, 
Mrs. J. S. Turner, Miss M. W. Tullis, Mr. Trevor Walsh, and Mr. 
J. S. Wise. In the absence of the Chairman and Vice-Chairman, Mr. 
Bowen was voted to the Chair. 

A letter from Mr. J. L. Paton, accepting the Presidency of the Guild, 
having been read, he was unanimously elected President for the year 
1907-8. 

A small sub-committee was appointed to make arrangements for the 
Annual General Meeting, which was fixed for Saturday. June 15. 
Presidential Address at 2.30 p.m., Annual Meeting to follow. Tea 
and coffee to be served during the aftérnoon. 

The draft Annual Report of the Guild for the year 1906-7 was read 
out and considered clause by clause. A small sub-committee was 
appointed to settle the final form of the Report. 

Nine applicants for membership were elected : viz., Central Guild, 6; 
Ipswich Branch, 2; and Manchester Branch, 1. 

It was announced that Prof. Hicks, Sheffield University, had 
resigned his seat on the Council as the representative of the Shetneld 
Branch, and that Prof. J. A. Green, Shettield University, had been 
elected as his successor. It was agreed to send a letter to Prof. Hicks 
in the name of the Council expressing their great regret at his 
retirement. 

It was decided to ask permission to add five more representatives of 
the Guild at the Federal Conference to the delegates chosen at the last 
meeting of Council, and Mr. Granville, Miss M. Morton, Miss K. 
Stevens, Mrs. J. S. Turner, and Mr. Trevor Walsh were selected to act 
as such representatives. 

On the report of the Education and Library Committee, it was 
agreed that a memorandum be sent to the President of the Board of 
Education on the subject of the Regulations of the Board for Secondary 
Schools, suggesting important modifications as the result of an inquiry 
addressed by the Council to the Branches and to the heads of many 1m- 
portant schools working under the Regulations. 

It was also decided to ask the Hon. Librarian to make arrangements 
for a material increase in the shelf room for the Library. 

The report of the Finance Committee was received and adopted. 

On the report of the ‘* Holiday Resorts ” Committee it was decided 
to send a warm letter of thanks to the General Editor of ‘‘ Holiday 
Resorts’ and to the Committee for the work accomplished by them, 
with an expression of the great satisfaction felt by the Council that this 
work had been so manifestly appreciated by members and by the public. 

Central Guild,—The Annual General Meeting of the Central Guild 
held on March 19 was of more than usual importance this year. It has 
been felt for a long time that a revision of the constitution of the 
Central Guild was becoming necessary in order to remove various 
anomalies which had grown up in the process of its development and 
for the purpose of producing greater cohesion in the Sections into which 
it is divided. As this was a matter which affected the future influence 
and work of the Central Guild, the Council decided that certain 

(Continued on page 438.) 
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A GREAT SUCCESS. 


“ Nothing seems to have been omitted that could help and interest the most apathetic British child; and we con- 
fidently recommend the book to schools where sufficient time can be given to use it thoroughly.”— The Journal of Education. 


FRENCH BY THE 


DIRECT METHOD. 


Enlarged and adapted by THOS. CARTWRIGHT, B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Based on ROSSMANN AND SCHMIDT’S Work, which is adopted by the Prussian Board of Education. 


“There was no kind of lesson that I heard more frequently and more successfully here than those based on Rossmann and Schmidt, 


and dealing with the schoolroom, the pictures, &c. 


were actually speaking French added to their enjoyment.’ 


The pupils were always bright, eager, and interested the whole time. 
never showed the least sign of mauvaise honte or unwillingness to speak a foreign tongue. 
’'—Miss MARY BREBNER, M.A., who visited the schools of Germany 


They 
On the contrary, the fact that they 


as Gilchrist Travelling Scholar, in The Method of Teaching Modern Languages in Germany, p. 5. 


The Series comprises the following volumes :— 


Part J. 160 pp., many Illustrations, cloth - - 1/6 
Part Il. 176 pp., many Illustrations, cloth - - 1/8 
Part Ill. 260 pp., many Illustrations, cloth- - 2/6 
Part IV. LIVRE D'EXERCICES, 296 pp., with many 


Illustrations, cloth - - - - 


- 9/- 


* Certainly the best First French Book on Reform lines that I have yet seen. 


in two forms with excellent results." —D. L. M.A., 


borough College. 


SAVORY, Esq., 


LIYRE DE LECTURE, an illustrated History 
of France, French Literature and Geo- 
graphy, by H. VIVIER. 160 pp., cloth - 2/- 
GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE EN FRANCAIS, by H. 
VIVIER, cloth - - - - - -+/fQ 


Before leaving Marlborough, I used your First and Second Courses 


Lecturer, Goldsmiths’ College, London University; late Assistant Master, Marl- 


“We consider it excellent for those who desire to acquire in the minimum of time a practical knowledge of French, to be of real service in 


conversation, as opposed to the usual examination French.” —A theneum. 


We are constantly receiving letters expressing satisfaction with this Course, which is steadily establishing itself as the 
best embodiment of the Direct Method in the English Language. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FRENCH-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


The First of the “ 


Script. By PAUL PAssy and GEORGE HEMPI. 1312 PP. 4to. 


Uniform International Dictionaries of all Subjects in all Languages 


,’’ with Pronunciations shown in Phonetic 


Cloth, 7s. 6d. 


London; T. O. & B. OC. JACK, 16 Henrietta Street, W.C. ; and Edinburgh. 


INDISPENSABLE TO TEACHING 
PHYSIOGRAPHY, GEOLOGY, 
NATURAL SCIENCE, OBJECT LESSONS, 

NATURE TEACHING. 


Metallic Ores: 


Aluminium Ore. Iron Ores (various). Nickel Ore. 

Antimony Ore. Lead Ore. Silver Ore. 

horsey Ore. Lodestone (Magnetic). Tin Ore. 

Magnesium Ore. Wolfram Ore. 

eiA Guant Manganese Ore. Zinc Ore. 
Minerals ge in Industrial Arts: 

Albite. Calcite. Gypsum. 

Alum Shale. China Stone. Kaolin. 

Apatite. Dolomite. Mica. 

Asbestos. Emery Stone. Pearl Spar. 

Anthracite, Pelspar. uartz. 

Bary tes. Fluor Spar. Steatite. | 

Borax. Graphite. Sulphur, Native. 


Reef-forming Corals of all kinds. 

Chief Rocks forming the Crust of the Earth, including 
Lavas; also Rock-forming Minerals. 

All Kinds of Fossils. 


A TEACHER'S HAND SPECIMEN of any of the above for 9d. each. 
Many Thousands of Students’ en at 3d. each. 


full description of all Metallic Ores and 
inerals, given to each purehaser; also all 
Lists free from— 


G. H. RICHARDS, Mineralogist and Geologist. 


Show Rooms : 3 BEAUCHAMP PLACE, BROMPTON ROAD, SOUTH KENSINCTON, | 
LONDON, S.W. 


A Pamphlet, givin 
Commercial 


TOYE & CO." 


MEDALS for SCHOOLS 


EMBROIDERY FOR CAPS, 
HAT-BANDS, AND BLAZERS. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Telephone: ‘‘CENTRAL, 3820.” Telegrams: ‘‘MopiryinG, Lonpon.” 


ONLY ADDRESS :— 


57 THEOBALDS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


Price 6d. net. By post, 8d. net. 
Memorandum 
Presented by :— 


The COMMITTEE OF THE MEDICAL OM Gee 
The BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, and 
The BOARD OF HYGIENE AND TEMPERANCE 


PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 
In Furtherance of Teaching in Hygiene 


and Temperance. 


Published by CORNISH BROTHERS, Ltd., 37 New Street, Birmi ; and 
a tale e by London : SIMPKIN, L cO., L 


“LE MAÎTRE PHONÉTIQUE,” 


The Organ of the International Phonetic Association (President: Prot. 
W. VIETOR ; Secre : Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, Eng ish, German, &c., all transcri bed according toan Internation a 
System of Phonetic notation. Salscuigacn elon, 3 price, 3 on 50, or 2s. 10d. 


Apply FONETIK, Bour-La-R&INE, FRANCE, 


Subscriptions are also received by D. Jones. Esq., 7 Copse Hill, Wimbiedon, 
and by Dr. A. T. Baker, The University, Sheffield. 
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suggestions should be sent down to the Sections for discussion. 
Meetings were therefore held in the Sections during the autumn of 1906, 
and the results were embodied in a Report which was presented for 
acceptance at the Annual Meeting. The most important changes in the 
constitution are as follows :—(a) The Executive of the Central Guild is 
to be known hereafter as the General Committee, and a third Hon. 
Secretary, who will collect information concerning education in London, 
has been appointed. (4) The General Committee will in future arrange 
lectures in place of the present conjoint meetings; and these will be 
chiefly on questions of educational interest, but the Sections will con- 
tinue to arrange local meetings and circles supplementary to these. 
The General Committee have been fortunate enough to secure the 
assistance of Miss N. Holmer, M.A., as Educational Secretary. The 
time is a critical one in the history of education ; but the Central Guild 
looks forward with confidence to the work of the coming year, when 
many educational problems must be grappled with, and, it is hoped, 
solved. 

Manchester Branch.—Prof, Findlay took the chair at a meeting held 
at the University on March 13 to discuss the Teachers’ Register. In 
the absence of Mr. Geo. Sharples, who was prevented by illness from 
being present, the discussion was opened by Miss Barbara Foxley, M.A. 
Miss Foxley dealt with (1) the need for registration.— Lack of a Register 
means that the public have no way of ascertaining the qualifications of 
those who call themselves teachers, and that the community may suffer 
through the children from the incompetence and lack of necessary 
knowledge on the part of those who undertake the work of education. 
In the second place, teachers suffer not only professionally from the 
competition of quacks, but also in character and public estimation from 
being classed with them. If the public realized that teachers form a 
tearned profession, well qualified for their work, they would not be so 
ready to criticize the work of the profession. (2) Granting the need for 
a Register, what is to be its form?—The Register should have one 
column ; there is nothing to be gained by splitting the profession into 
portions, and much is lost. By each teachers name should be 
stated the degree or other certificate possessed justifying the claim 
to knowledge, together with the diploma which proves the 
holder’s technical skill. It would be desirable also to add 
particulars to show where each teacher had served, if this would 
not make the Register too bulky and cumbersome for general use. 
(3) Which names are to be placed on the Register ?—At first the 
names of all who are practising should be included, as was done in the 
case of the Dentists’ Register. Gradually stricter tests should be 


| 
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required, and it would be found that the Register would soon clear 
itself of the incompetent. With easy conditions for the first few years, 
there would be a certainty that no injustice would be done, and 
stricter tests of knowledge and training would do much to ensure that 
the younger generation shall be competent teachers. The discussiva 
was then continued by Mr. Shawcross, who was in almost entire agree- 
ment with Miss Foxley. He emphasized the need for academical 
training, and especially for some proof of teaching capacity—training in 
the principles of education, which are the same wherever they are 
studied, and in method, which varies in the different types of schools. 
A successful primary teacher with sufficient academic qualifications 
ought to be able to become a successful secondary teacber, and in the 
same way there was no reason why a teacher who had been successful 
in a secondary school should not be so too in a primary school if he knew 
how to deal with children. The Register with two columns, labelling 
one set as fit for one type of school and the other for a difterent type. 
was a source of great injustice. He considered the existence of a 
Teachers’ Guild to be a standing protest against this splitting. 
The great obstacle to raising the standard of efficiency was 
the dearth of teachers. Mr. Lakin thought much could be 
done if there were in Manchester a united body of teachers. 
The training of teachers should be entrusted to no local body, especially 
in cities which had Universities. He advocated the demolition of some 
school buildings, and the destruction with them of antiquated rules and 
regulations. One of the things to be abolished was the giving of 
bursaries to children who gave no evidence of the possession of the 
teaching faculty. His opinion was that teachers should pay for their 
training, but that could only become possible when training became the 
work of the University. Mr. Knowles thought that the formation of a 
Register should be a matter for the profession, and not for the Govern- 
ment. In summing up, the Chairman said that being on a Register 
gave a consciousness of professional standing of a similar kind to that 
felt by members of other professions. The elementary teachers had 
been mentioned. They had a Register (and were the only body ot 
teachers who had one) simply because they were controlled by the 
Government from first to last, and when the Register was in the hands 
of the oe that power would cease to exist. The secondary 
teacher had fought for Column B because that was all he had to fight 
for. The centralizing policy of the Government and of the present 
Local Authorities was killing variety in elementary schools. The whole 
question was one of administrative reform. We could not, except 
through registration, realize our educational ideals. 


From GINN & 


COMPANY’S LIST. 
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FIRST STUDIES OF PLANT LIFE. 


By GEORGE FRANCIS ATKINSON, Ph.B., 
Professor of Botany in Cornell University. 


EDITED FOR THE USE OF ENGLISH SCHOOLS BY 
E. M. WOOD, 

Teacher of Botany and Nature Study to the Wallasey Technical 
Classes, Cheshire. 


280 pages. Fully Illustrated with over 300 Cuts. Price 2s. 6d. 


Miss E. M. Wood, Teacher of Botany and Nature Study to the 
Wallasey Technical Classes, Cheshire, has carefully revised the book, 
substituting British types and names of plants for all those essentially 
American, which have been deleted. Miss Wood has executed thirty 


— aw 


new drawings, and Dr. John W. Ellis, of Liverpool, has made twenty- 7 


five photographs, expressly for this British Edition. 


THE MOTHER TONGUE. 


By G. L. KITTREDGE and Ss. L. ARNOLD, 
and (Vol. III.) J. H. GARDINER. 


Book I.—Specially Revised for use in English Schools by 
JOHN W. ADAMSON, B.A., Professor of Education, King’s 
College, London. Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and 
Writing English. xiv+294 pages. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 


Book II.—Elementary English Grammar with Lessons in 
Composition. xiv+417 pages. Price 3s. 


Book III.—Elements of English Composition. 
Price 4s. 6d. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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THE MYERS HISTORIES. 


By P. Y. N. MYERS, 
Recently Professor of History and Political Economy in the University 
of Cincinnati. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Devotes 151 pages to a study of the Eastern Nations from unknown 
antiquity to 527 B.C. ; 200 pages to a full History of Greece, and 221 
pages to a special History of Rome. Half-morocco. 617 pages. Fully 
Illustrated. Price Ts. 6d. 

Part I.—Eastern Nations and Greece. 369 pages. 

4s. 6d. 

Part II.—History of Rome. 230 pages. Price 4s. 6d. 


MEDIA VAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 


Covers fully the period from the Fall of Rome to the present time 
in a narrative that is scholarly and full of interest. Half-morocco. 


Price 


751 pages. With Maps in Colour and numerous Illustrations. 
Price Ts. 6d. 

Part I.—The Middle Ages. 454 pages. Price Se. 

Part IIl.—The Modern Age. 650 pages. Price 6a. 


Outlines of Nineteenth Century History. The last ten 
chapters of the above book. 138 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


A Complete Outline in one volume of the World’s History from that 
of the Eastern Nations to the present time. Accepted and recom- 
mended as the best brief course in General History. Half-morocco. 
30 Maps. Over 160 Illustrations. 794 pages. Price Ts. 6d. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


“| Be Prime Minister has promised us “a big” Educa- 
tion Bill next year, and it needs: no astrologer to 
draw its horoscope. 


The 
Big Bill. 


It will be the Bill of 1906 without its 
trimmings. It will establish for all State- 
aided schools the principle of popular con- 
trol and the exemption of the teachers 
from any denominational test. The Primate, speaking for 
the Church of England, allows that this was the mandate 
of the last General Election, and states that he is prepared 
to accept these principles if reasonably interpreted. We 
fear he will not be satisfied with the interpretation put 
upon them by the Government. First, to give popular 
control, the proportion of managers appointed by the 
trustees and by the Local Authority must be reversed— 
four to two, instead of two to four. Secondly, the appoint- 
ment of all teachers, both head and assistant, or at least 
the confirmation of such appointments, must rest with the 
Local Authority. Thirdly, denominational teaching must 
be given outside the statutory school hours and must be self- 
supporting. Such, we may take it for certain, will be the 
application of the two fundamental Liberal principles as 
embodied in the coming Bill; but within these limits there 
is ample room for discussion and conference. We hope that 
the Archbishop, who has shown throughout not only good 
temper, but temperate statesmanship, will set himself to 
make what his fellow-Churchmen would call the best of a 
bad bargain. 


At the National Society’s annual conference of’ Diocesan 
Inspectors and Principals of Training Colleges, held 
on June 13, “Church Training Colleges and a Conscience 
Clause” was the chief subject of debate. 


yeaa There was much beating of the drum 
ecclesiastic, as instance Prebendary Berd- 


-Teaining Celleges. . 


v.: - to 
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horrible admission [to admit under conditions. Noncon- 
formist students] says that we are willing to admit schis- 
matics to our preserves for Church training. It is quite 
certain that they will lower the atmosphere. It would have 
the effect of introducing a bad atmosphere into a good one.” 
In the end saner counsels prevailed, and the Dean of 
Lincoln’s backing carried a resolution approving the system 
of undenominational hostels attached to denominational 
training colleges with reciprocity. On the other. hand there 
was a strong expression of opinion against what is called 
an inside conscience clause, and Prebendary Reynolds 
denounced the immorality of such a regulation : it would be 
as bad as ordering every principal to marry two wives. 


[T is idle to discuss this question till we know exactly 

what Mr. M'Kenna intends by his conscience clause, 
to which, in the debate that followed the announcement, 
Mr. Butcher and Dr. Macnamara attached 
very different meanings. Meanwhile, we 
i would suggest the close parallel to ‘be 
drawn between training colleges and the colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. They are both in origin denomin- 
ational, and they have both become, or are in process of 
becoming, national institutions. Churchmen were reminded 
by the Dean of Lincoln, and the fact cannot be too often 
repeated, that, though the Church provided the buildings, it 
is the State that virtually pays the whole cost of maintenance. 
When tests were abolished at the Universities there was the 
same outcry against violation of trusts and opening the 
floodgates of infidelity. In this case the awful consequences 
predicted by Mr. Compton have not followed, and even he 
would not maintain that the religious atmosphere of Oxford 
and Cambridge is worse in the twentieth than it was in the 
eighteenth century. : 


A Parallel. 


AN important conference of the Executive of the N.U.T. 
with representatives of training colleges was held at 
Bolton House on June 15. The conference was private, 
but we have been favoured with a précis of 
the proceedings. The principal resolutions 
carried were: (1) thatthe University courses 
be open to all matriculated students who satisfy the college 
authorities that they are able to profit by such a course 
without loss to their professional work ; (2) that in the case 
of students who take a University course and fail in the 
degree examination recognition as a Certificated Teacher 
shall depend on the report of the authorities on their work 
in college; (3) that teachers should not be liable by bond 
to serve for a certain number of years in any particular 
locality ; (4) that training colleges should be open to students 
from the whole country ; (5) that the obligation of the 
students’ declaration of a definite term of service may be 
discharged in any State-aided or rate-aided school. 


Conference on 
Training. 


OS the latter half of these resolutions there is nothing to 

be said. They carry out principles accepted by the 
profession at large, and force open doors already ajar. 
` Recent developments have swept away the 


Pate mary artificial barriers that divided primary from 
Teachers. secondary teachers, and the old Regula- 


tions of the Board of Education must go 
with the next tide. The question of University degrees is 
not so simple. Doubtless in our ideal republic all teachers 
will have had a University training, and the nearer we 
approach that ideal the better we shall be pleased. But a 
University training and a degree are not synonymous, and, 


if the. resolution means that. the. majority -of they students 


now. jn training should; become, external students of some 
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University, we consider such a reform premature and ill 
advised. The picked students who attend Mr. Browning’s 
College at Cambridge may succeed in working double 
spells, but the experience of the London Day Training 
College shows that a year is all too little time for students 
who have already taken their degree to learn their pro- 
fessional work. As it is, the practice in actual teaching is 
ludicrously inadequate. A preliminary reform is im- 
perative—to extend the training college course to three 
years. 


HE Federal Conference on Education has come and 
gone, and, though revels formed no inconsiderable 

part of the entertainment, yet it cannot be said that the 
meetings at the Palace Hotel have left not 


resale a rack behind. The last result reached 
may be put first as by far the most im- 
portant. The Conference will meet again in four years’ 


time, and it will be an official Conference, held under the 
sanction and direction of Government. This is a signal 
victory for Mrs. Ord Marshall and her Leaguers, who have 
deserved success and commanded it. The conditions of 
the first Conference were anomalous and lop-sided. The 
colonies all sent official representatives, but the home Gov- 
ernment stood aloof, and only at the eleventh hour con- 
sented to take part in the proceedings. As to the direct 
practical results attained by the Conference, we are still 
somewhat sceptical. An interchange of teachers can never 
be effected on a large scale, nor can a common denominator 
be found for all certificates and degrees ; yet we hope to see 
a central bureau of education established, and, in any case, 
no stronger link can be forged in the chain of Empire than 
the mutual knowledge and communion of all its teachers. 


WE have noted lately advertisements for lectureships 

and similar educational posts which run: “ Salary 
4200 ifa man, £150 if a woman.” We can see no poss- 
ible justification for this differentiation, 
and in the London Day Training College 
the principle of the same pay for the same 
work, regardless of sex, has been asserted and maintained 
from the beginning. It may indeed be argued that the 
principle, if carried to its logical conclusion, would lead 
to an identical scale of payment for masters and mistresses 
in all our public schools, and we are not careful to resist 
the conclusion. But, under present circumstances, the 
cases are not on all fours. In spite of the strides of the 
last half century, girls’ education is still on a lower level 
than boys’ education, and mistresses are still less expensively 
and less fully educated than masters. Moreover, except in 
mixed schools the two sexes do not come into competition. 
If a post is advertised as open to either sex and a woman 
is chosen, she is presumably better than any of the male 
candidates. Why should she be docked of £50 solely on 
account of her sex? We do not cut down the Civil List 


when the sovereign is a Queen. 
A QUOTATION from an unpublished lecture of Sir 
Joshua Fitch on “The National Portrait Gallery” 
which appears in last month’s Educational Record comes as 
: a word in season. “It [a visit to the 
Gallery] will, I hope, strengthen in us the 
feeling of patriotism. By this I do not 
mean that theatrical patriotism which exults in conquests, 
and which expresses itself by waving the Union Jack about 
and singing ‘Rule Britannia’ in our schools and public 
places ; but a rational patriotism, founded on knowledge 
and on an affectionate and grateful recognition of what has 


en 
and Women. 


Patriotism. 


been done for us by our ancestors and of the preciousness 
of the inheritance which they have left us. ... We feel that 
our national annals are the richer, and the possibilities of 
our own lives are larger, and that the world is a better world 
for us to live in because these men have lived in it and 
done their work in it.” 


R. HAYWARD in our present number throws down a 
challenge that we hope to see taken up not only by 
the principals, Mr. Paton and Prof. Findlay, but also by 
seconds—teachers on either side who can 
speak with the authority of experience. 
The question whether virtue can be taught 
is as old as Socrates, and for lack mainly of a clear definition 
of the terms it is still a subject for debate. Here it is 
narrowed down, and a plain issue is raised : Should direct 
moral instruction be given in schools? We may have 
something ourselves to say later, but at the present stage 
we would seek only to clear the ground, and bar out what 
is, after all, a side issue, the relation of morality to theology. 
We may believe with Mr. Paton that all morality must be 
based on religion, and yet hold that morality should be 
directly taught. We recall the apologue of the two magi in 
“Zadig.” Asked what they will teach their pupil, the one 
answers: “I will teach him astrology, demonomancy, the 
monads, and pre-established harmony”; the other says: 
“I will try to make him just and worthy of friendship.” 
The first is ruled by Zadig out of court ; but how the second 
taught morality we are not told, though Mr. Paton might 
well quote the story of Iran, that follows, as a model illus- 
tration of the discipline he commends. 


Moral Lessons. 


| “THE Bradfield play, of which we give an account in 


another column, calls for some general reflections. 
How far are such plays and pageants which are now 
coming into vogue to be generally en- 
couraged? As tar as the spectators are 
concerned, they are unquestionably more 
entertaining than the orthodox speech day performances, 
the recitations of prize winners, and the hackneyed frag- 
ments of Sheridan, Molitre, and Aristophanes ; but, as to 
the performers, the case is not so clear. The Bradfield 
players assure us that the play has been a rápepyov and that 
the work of preparation has made no serious inroad on their 
hours of school or games. On the other hand, we have 
known not a few cases where a master has devoted all 
his energies for a term to the production of a play and 
let the bulk of the class act as mute personages while he is 
coaching the actors. This is a serious danger, but, as 
Bradfield proves, it need never arise, and those who trans- 
lated, learned by heart, and then acted the “ Antigone ” will 
have gained a knowledge of Greek more deep and lasting 
than all their school lessons. The nation holds it no sin 
to encourage such an “eyrie of children,” whose acting is a 
part of a liberal education. 


School Plays. 


M® MARSHALL JACKMAN at Plymouth ran a tilt 
against Parliament, the Education Department, the 
Consultative Committee, and the Charity Commission, 
A Rye House accusing them roundly of a conspiracy to 
Plot. rob of their birthright the children of the 
poor. We are far from denying that there 
have been in the past some grounds for this charge; but we 
do say that such vaulting democracy o’erleaps itself. The 
simple fact is that up till this century the State has done 
everything for the education of the poor, and the middle 
classes have been left to shift for themselves. Atjlast some- 
thing is being done to; redress|,the balance) and ‘help the 
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struggling shopkeeper and poor professional man to educate 
their children. Mr. Jackman does not approve the subsidizing 
of the teaching profession at all. Well and good; let him 
agitate for the abolition of grants to training colleges. The 
fact remains that at the present moment the primary teacher 
is educated and trained wholly at the public expense, while 
the secondary teacher pays his own school and college bills 
and is not trained, partly because he cannot afford it. 
Surely it is unreasonable to object to the bursary system of 
pupil-teachers on the ground that it may encourage a higher 
rank to enter the lower branch of the profession. It is not 
robbing the poor to help those who are practically able 
to help themselves. To maintain the contrary is not 
democracy, or even socialism, but pure Jacobinism or 
sacguerte. AS Mr. George Pringle has lately reminded us, 
education has not for its aim or its effect to create different 
social classes. 


AN important address was delivered recently in Zürich 
- by Privatdocent Dr. F. W. Förster, of the University. 
The subject was “The Sexual Question from the Moral- 
a Pedagogic Point of View.” Declaring 
ex and ; : , 
Moral-Pedagogy. €™Mphatically against certain modern theories 

as to licence during youth, the lecturer 
spoke for a steady systematic cultivation of the powers of 
the will, and the subordination of the sexual life to the life 
of higher ideals. The strongest bulwark against mere 
impulse and caprice is the old-established custom of mono- 
gamic union. Young people are less effectually to be 
guarded from moral aberration by intellectual explanation 
as to such matters than by wholesome, rational training 
—a training of the mind, the self-respect, and the will. The 
whole system of school life should be directed to the 
schooling of the will rather than to the gymnastic training 
of the intellect. ‘Learn to exercise the will: the exercise 
of the will is a thing that has to be learnt.” The religious 
sense 1s the greatest motive force in such instruction. 


- 


AS we go to press we are still left uncertain as to the 
fate of the Education (Administrative Provisions) Bill. 
It is true that on June 20 Mr. M'Kenna, in answer to a 
AB question by Sir P. Magnus, refused to 
Session. admit the improbability of the Bill’s be- 
coming law this Session; but he went on 
to say that steps would be taken to provide for the con- 
tinuation of the Registration Council as at present consti- 
tuted, and a Bill that hesitates in July is lost. So we shall 
have to content ourselves with the modest payment on 
account of Mr. Rea’s Bill, which gives us medical inspection 
of schools without, we regret to say, a statutory medical 
board. 


DIRECT MORAL INSTRUCTION. ° 


SOME CONSIDERATIONS FOR PROF. FINDLAY 
AND MR. J. L. PATON. 


By Dr. F. H. HAYWARD. 


N several recent occasions Prof. Findlay and Mr. J. L. 
Paton have criticized the propaganda of the Moral In- 
struction League. Twice, in meetings where they were pre- 
sent, I have attempted (unsuccessfully) to obtain answers 
from them to the following question :— Does not much moral 
evil spring from ignorance, or from mental defects akin to 
ignorance, such as thoughtlessness, prejudice, and delusion ? ” 
Neither has any answer yet been vouchsafed when this and 
other questions have been inserted in the correspondence 
columns of an educational journal. 


I have watched this subject for several years. I have heard 


repeated warnings against “ moralizing"’; I have heard superior 
persons pass judgment upon the books of Mr. F. J. Gould. 
I have said to myself: “ There must be some psychological 
and scientific principle at the back of this objection to direct 
moral instruction.” But the moment one closes with the 
subject one discovers in it a peculiar elusiveness. The readers 
of this journal can put the matter to the test. Let them ask 
the above question whenever a critic of direct moral instruc- 
tion is expatiating on the subject, and they will probably 
arrive at the conviction that has gradually forced itself on me, 
namely, that most of these critics are immeshed in coils of preju- 
dice, and have no psychology, no philosophy, even no adequate 
experience (in many cases), capable of justifying their standpoint. 
Yet I am unwilling to rest satisfied in a conclusion so dis- 
heartening. If any educationists in England should be capable 
of clearing up my difficulties, they are the two gentlemen 
whose names are mentioned at the head of this paper. I ask 
them again, and earnestly, to do so. No member of the 
Moral Instruction League would belong to it to-morrow if 
Prof. Findlay and Mr. Paton could clearly indicate that direct 
moral instruction was unscientific, impossible, or undesirable. 
There is no vested interest in moral instruction. 

I have reason to think that the use of the word “ non- 
theological ” in the propaganda of the League is partly at the 
root of Mr. Paton’s objection. I agree with him that the 
word seems somewhat gratuitous: perhaps, if “civic” were 
added to “ moral,” the intended meaning could be conveyed 
less offensively than at present. I ask Mr. Paton to set aside 
that objection, and to consider the question on its merits. 

The following paragraphs, summarizing the situation as it 
presents itself to me, were put together for a different purpose 
from the present. I have adopted a categorical and dogmatic 
method, not because I feel categorical and dogmatic, but in 
order to bring the whole subject to a definite issue. I drop 
the question form; though, by the way, I am certain that, if 
a series of questions were asked of eminent medical men, 
they would vouchsafe answers to the inquirer. 

The following, then, is a categorical statement of what seem 
to me the roots of the present-day prejudice against direct 
moral instruction:—(1) A mistaken identification of direct 
moral instruction with certain dull and unpedagogical methods 
dating from the eighteenth century—a time before modern 
educational science had arisen. Direct moral instruction in 
the present-day sense is the reverse of dull and the reverse of 
unpedagogical. (2) A second cause for the prejudice against 
direct moral instruction is a wide-spread and almost morbid 
fear of sanctioning anything suggestive of “ priggishness.”’ . 
(3) A third cause is a lack of clear views upon the relative 
functions of instruction and training. The confusion between 
these two agencies is inveterate and almost universal. A 
school may give first-rate training, and yet, as a distinguished 
writer on the great public schools asserts is often the case, the 
boys may remain “ morally colour-blind,”’ owing to the distrust 
of actual instruction that prevails in educational circles. 
(4) A fourth objection is pseudo-scientific, and based on certain 
broad, but somewhat misinterpreted, results of “child study.” 
The view is that the conscious moral life only begins at sixteen 
years of age—a view which seems contrary to every one’s 
experience of children and remembrance of himself, and 
represents rather an important tendency than what actually 
happens in modern conditions. 

(1) With regard to the first objection, based on the sup- 
position that direct moral instruction is dull, prosy, eighteenth- 
century, and uneducational, I would point out that no teacher 
known to me who has ever voluntarily taken up the subject 
has found it “dull” to his pupils. That the pupils “like it” 
is the invariable report, and the reason obviously is that the 
simpler problems of conduct are constantly facing children, 
and come home to their “business and bosoms”: thus, 
within certain limits, it may be said that such problems appeal 
specially to children, the subject matter being unusually 
familiar. The statement needs safeguarding, no doubt, as 
there are dangers in premature treatment_of moral questions; 
but a certain prematurity simply cannot be avoided-amid 
modern conditions: the problemsare before the children’s-eyes. 
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Moreover the passage: from “ concrete to abstract ” is quite as 
easy in this department of work as in any other. Again, 
direct moral instruction, as conceived by its advocates, makes 
use of copious historical and literary examples : in a sense it 
is only a form of the teaching of history and literature. As 
such it is as pedagogical and scientific as any subject in the 
curriculum. So far as I can observe, the method of moral 
instruction as conceived by Mr. F. J. Gould is exactly similar 
to the method anopted when the parable of the Good Samaritan 
was first told. 

‘ (2) The second cause mentioned for the prejudice against 
direct moral instruction may be summed up in the words of 
Mr. A. C. Benson: ‘ Nowadays our horror of priggishness, 
and even of seriousness, has grown out of all proportion ; the 
command not to be a prig has almost taken its place in the 
Dècaloguë.” From the same source spring various interest- 
ing phenomena of modern morals—the attempts of various 
people to make themselves out worse than they are, in order 
to prove that there is no nonsense in them; the formation of 
anti- Puritan leagues, &c. Mr. Pinero, in his latest play, de- 
monstrates the ingenuousness of his heroine by equipping her 
with a cigarette case. This morbid horror of priggishness 
is doing much to prevent schools from exerting their legitimate 
influence on moral conduct. 

(3) The third cause above specified is the confusion between 
instruction and training. The latter aims at creating good 
habits, the former at giving ideas, ideals, or moral insight; in 
other words, at clearing up moral ignorance, delusion, thought- 
lessness, or prejudice. The confusion between instruction 
and training is the result partly of our lack of an educational 
science, and partly of such educational science as we possess 
being dominated by one-sided Froebelian doctrines which 
underestimate the power and value of ideas as springs of 
conduct. Closely akin to the exaltation of training at the 
expense of instruction is the depreciation of direct methods in 
favour of indirect. It may be pointed out that advocates 
of direct methods are fully in favour of indirect ones also, and 
regard them as perhaps ultimately the more valuable; but 
they are convinced that direct methods have a place, at any 
rate during the present chaotic and unscientific state of the 
curriculum, in which humanistic subjects like history and 
literature do not get their fair share of attention. 

‘-(4) An attempt has certainly been made by Prof. Findlay to 
find a scientific basis fdr opposition to moral instruction. 
His views are based on a too academic treatment of child 
life. He warns against prematurely opening up moral 
questions, but he ignores the fact that years before the age of 
sixteen (at which he sanctions moral instruction) children, 
especially in poor districts, are face to face with problems of 
gambling, intemperance, thriftlessness, and the like. More- 
over, Prof. Findlay’s views—though, no doubt, based on 
certain broadly true: aspects of child life—attribute to the 
child a lack’ of reflectiveness that is contrary to experience. 
Long before the age of sixteen children have begun to think 
about conduct, and even general principles of a certain kind 
are able to be grasped. No doubt child study is right in 
urging that altruistic sentiments receive their richest develop- 
ment after adolescence—the time when the call of the race is 
heard. But there is a sphere for reason and reflection long 
before then ; ‘and, indeed, the eoncrete examples of conduct 
that are everywhere around children ‘stimulate nascent 
reflection, whether we approve such stimulus or not. Prof. 


Findlay’s view may represent a truly scientific pedagogy as 
applied to middle-class schools in Utopia; but, as applied to 


modern schools, especially in poor districts, it seems to me 
doctrinaire, contrary to experience, and morally mischievous. 


“I would now pass on to give a few reasons for moral in- - 


struction. 


'byit. 


_they would be wrong. 


from any other English writer, with. one exception. 


spring from weakness of will does not overthrow the other 
fact that many spring from weakness of a different kind- 
As already stated, I have on several occasions asked the above 
question of eminent educationists, some of them opponents of 
direct moral instruction, and I have never received a negative 
answer: still there is a widespread prejudice against what is 
called “ mere instruction,” the objectors failing to realize that, 
if many evils springs from ignorance, thoughtlessness, prejudice, 
or delusion, such evils can be removed by instruction, even if 
other evils remained. Archdeacon Wilson said years ago 
that in schools * we have too much underestimated the virtue 
of knowledge,” and the recent anonymous writer “ Kappa” 
urges brilliantly: ‘Let youth but know.” As this deprecia- 
tion of knowledge prevails in many high educational circles, 
there is nothing surprising in its prevailing when the problem 
of moral instruction arises. The underlying fallacy 1s that 
the so-called “faculty” of the will is separate from the 
“ faculty ” of knowledge or insight and cannot be influenced 
That consciousness or conscious reflection can work 
downwards into the developing organisin. seems largely ignored 
not only by the conventional depreciators of knowledge, but 


' by some academic expositors of the results of child study- 
But take some ridiculously simple instances of conduct—such 


as the careless throwing about of orange peel or the objection- 


. able habit of promiscuous spitting that prevails among many 


working men. If all the scientific students of education in 
existence said that instruction was 
Instruction docs help to correct moral 
There is more science in the maxim: 
Evil is wrought by want of thought: 

As well as want of heart 


than in mosi of the utterances we hear on this DN 


thoughtlessness. - 


useless in such cases, 


(2) That there is a prima facie case for direct moral in-. 
struction seems indicated by various independent attempts to 


introduce moral instruction on single subjects, ; 
the following attempts during the last few years :—kindness to 


animals, dangers of gambling (instruction on this subject is. 


recommended in Mr. Rowntree’s book), dangers of smoking, 


value of temperance (many British colonies have introduced 


lessons on this, often in connexion with hygiene), courtesy, 
thrift (advocated by the Charity Organization Society), civics. 
and, lastly, patriotism. I would also- refer, in passing, to the 
fact that many educationists, like the present Head Master 
of Eton, have traced some sexual evils to ignorance; and 
here, again, are proposals of instruction. If these attempts 
have severally any justification, it is hard to see. how the 
definite recognition of direct moral instruction can be regarded 
as a retrograde step. 

(3) Again, we are not going actually to exclude direct moral 
instruction by branding it as impossible or unscientific. It is 
in the schools already, though often in unsystematic form. 
The Churches are not likely to agree with the “ sixteen-year- 
old ” doctrine of Prof. Findlay, even if that doctrine were 
better founded than it appears to be, 
practical reason for making efforts in the direction of a proper 
grading and systematizing of the subject. At the same time 
there are reasons for leaving the subject to those members of 


the school staff who have a special interest in it. 


Let me add, in conclusion, that I ‘have learnt more from 
Professor Findlay’s admirable writings on education than 
That he 
is wrong in this case I am almost certain. That he has not 
yet fairly and squarely faced the problem of the poorer type 
of school J am beginning to suspect. That he will be on our 


.side—the winning side—as soon as he faces that problem 
(and has actually read the “ 
‘League) I am confident. 


objects” of the Moral Instruction 


‘(1) The necessity for moral instruction’ will be sian | 


to any one who notices the thousand and one acts of im- ` 
propriety or inconsiderateness performed by his féllow-men, ` 
“Do not most of these acts spring » 


and then asks himself: 
from ignorance or thoughtlessness or prejudice or delusion? ” 
In other words: 
perception) in good conduct?” 


“Is there no element of insight (or moral- 
The fact that some evil acts ' 


THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION (BRISTOL BRANCU).—A ‘setae of 
the above Association was held on Friday evening, June 21, at Uni- 
versity College, when thirty-five members were present. An interest- 
ing paper was given by My. F. Pickles, M.A., on * Reading Books.” 
The paper was followed by a discussion, with criticism of, books at 
present in use, and a Sub-Committee was formed with the object of 
recommending those most suitable for reading-in schools. 


I have noted. 


Hence there is a very. 
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“MR. J. L. PATON ON MORAL TRAINING. 


T Annual Meeting of the Teachers’ Guild was held on Saturday, 

June 15, at Bedford College. After the formal business had 
been transacted, Mr. J. L. Paton delivered his Presidential Address. 
He took for his text the syllabus of topics drawn up by Prof. Sadler 
for the inquiry into moral instruction and training in schools. No 
inquiry could be larger or more delicate. If Herbart was right, the 
whole of education is summed up in the one concept of morality. 
It behoved the Teachers’ Guild to give those who undertook this quest 
their best help and counsel. 

‘The first topic set down was ‘‘ The Comparative Ethical Value of 
different School Subjects.” Hae greatly doubted whether it was poss- 
ible to answer generally. Personally, he should be disposed to put 
classics before science and German before French literature ; but he 
should hesitate to apply this personal judgment to others. Studies 
must vary with the capacity and aptitude of pupils. Asa fact, boys 
trained on the modern side were not found inferior in conduct and 
morality te those trained on the classical side. *‘ The bearing lies in 
the application.” 

As to the curriculum, modern reformers attached special importance 
to English literature, history, and geography. He was far from 
denying the ethical value of these studies; but he was not going to 
have it thought that classics and mathematics are non-ethical or in- 
ferior in results. It was not sufficiently considered that discipline was 
an essential part of moral training and that these disciplinary studies, 
by reason of their toughness, were the best field for regular practice in 
honest hard work. English literature, &c., were “soft options” and 
offered no such moral scope as, for instance, algebra. 

So, too, the playing fields were places where inward battles were 
fought and won, more important than Waterloo. If he found a boy 
lacking in self-control, he should not give him Mr. F. J Gould’s book 
to read, but make him play football hard. 

Punctuality, accuracy, neatness—these were often snubbed as school 
virtues, but were really life virtues enforced in smal] matters. Oppor- 
tunities for doing great things were few and far between; but oppor- 
tunities for doing good things were constant and common to all. One 
of Miss Pipe’s old pupils had told him that the one thing that stood 
out in her memory after long years was the reproof that she received 
for leaving a piece of soft soap on a ‘polished mahogany table—a 
ons lesson against thoughtlessness and want of consideration for 
others. 

‘The first thing to be recommended in ethical training is practice in 
small things. The second factor in importance is environment. As 
the ‘* Religio Medici” had it: ‘‘It is a happiness to be born and 
framed unto virtue rather than to be trained to virtue by the inoculation 
and false grafts of education.” Mr. Leighton had calculated that only 
20 per cent. of a day boy’s time was spent in school: but this fact 


should not discourage teachers, but urge them to attempt far more 


than at present, partly by co-operation with parents and partly by 


claiming and exercising a larger control over out-of-school conduct. ` 


It was monstrous, for instance, that a master should not be allowed to 
stop a pupil smoking in the streets. And environment could not only 
cast out the Devil, but also foster the angel. Wordsworth tells us how 
‘tthe voice of Derwent blent its music with his nurse’s song.” What 
was the probable effect on a boy of London strects he trembled to 
inquire ; but in school much might be done by the tone ‘of the voice, 
the quality of the school music, the ornamentation. Buildings might 
be dingy and dark; but they will be brightened up if boys are tending 
plants or painting frescoes. This was the way to produce men and 
women naturally good. Great thoughts, great feelings come to them, 
like Nature, unawares. 

As to Prof. Sadler’s three questions—Should moral instruction 
(1), though systematic in plan, be indirect in method—e.g., given 
through the teaching of history and literature ; or (2) arranged as part 
of the definite religious instruction of the school ; or (3) planned in the 
form of regular lessons, making a graded course of moral instruction 
on non-theological lines? 

To (1) his answer was, if the course is to be systematic, it cannot be 
given through history or literature. In history—and in literature— 
you cannot select: you must be guided by the context and the dif- 
ficulties of the author. History must be taught as history and liter- 
ature as literature—both full of moral instruction, but not systematic. 

~The same answer applied to (2). -In this connexion he was 
frankly afraid of the word ‘‘ definite.” In secondary schools they still 
taught the Bible without difficulty, and so far no taint of clericalism 
on the one hand or of agnosticism on the other had been de- 
tected. Let the Bible remain unsystematized for fear of losing it 
altogether. | i 


(3) “A graded course on’ non-theological lines.” —How we cheat. 


ourselves with words! We are, forsooth, to reduce the whole thing 
to the least common denominator and put it into a text-book. If 
character could have been reduced to text-books, it would not have 
been left to the twentieth century to do it. Ile commended rather the 


method -of Horace’s Ofellus, ‘‘rusticus, abnormis sapiens,” .to ‘give 
moral instruction, sometimes direct, but only as occasion requiretf it. 
Then it was most effective. Could the same be said if moral ‘m+ 
struction appeared as a weekly lesson in the syllabus? If character ' 
was made a separate subject of the curriculum, there was:a ‘subtle 
danger, both for the teacher and the taught, to regard jt as some 
thing distinct in a man’s being, not as pervading the whole. Moral 
training must be a matter not of doses, but of -diet. It was quite, 
possible to produce pupils able to write an essay on courage, tbat would 
have pleased old Anstotle and yet leave them arrant cowards at heart.” 
In his opinion the best talkers of cricket shop were the worst cricketers: 
Some of them had not forgotten the effect prodiced:on' them-iby: 
the direct exhortation to purchase the 7imes ‘*‘ Encyelopidiat’ sor ote 
over their consequent distaste for the hook. By far the most. effectwe. 
mode of suggestion is self-suggestion. A pupil of his had attended a, 
lecture on hygiene, and could give correctly all the. physiclogieal | 
reasons for keeping the mouth clean ; but he discovered that the boy had 
not brushed his teeth the following night or morning. If a'boy came” 


-to school with a dirty face, send him out to wash ‘it, or, if he be smal}: 


wash it yourself. He is sure to tell his mother, and you -will-have get«' 
at the right person. ‘* Die Philosophie muss geliebt . und: gelebt - 
werden,” said Goethe. ‘‘ By obedience we take'in‘the laws as-a dye,” : 
said Plato. Right thought does not always lead to right action; byt, 
the converse always holds good. -He looked at the syllabus of the ` 
Moral Instruction League. It reminded him of what was said ‘by, a 
head master of a flamboyant testimonial—‘ There’s a strong smell 
here of something left out”; and that something was generally thè 
most vital point. 7 aoe Ea 
“ The syllabus is drawn on non-theological lines.’—In plain wonls, 
it leaves out God. As a Scotchman he had been. brought up ọn. the: 
Westminster Catechism, and he still held the creed that the chief aim: 
of man was to glorify God. “Morals break down without religion, just 
as religion breaks down without morality. ek: 
` po ee 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 
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Education and National Progress : Essays and Addresses. 
1870 to 1905. By Sir NORMAN LOCKYER, K.Ç.B. ‘With. 
an Introduction by the Right Hon. R. B. HALDANE, KC., 
M.P. (5s. net. Macmillan.) K 

The public memory is notoriously short, and ‘it is well to bé 
reminded of the struggle towards educational freedom that, 

has been taking place during the last forty years. The 2 

of these addresses was delivered in #870, when France an 

Germany were occupied in war, while England was cngaged 

in an effort to bring education within the reach of the children” 

of the working classes. At that date Engłand was seriogsly 
alarmed at the threatened loss of her commercial and jn: 
dustrial supremacy. It was this alarmist cry that’ induced’ 
the tax-payer to unbutton his purse. Since 1870 there has 
been continual progress in England in the direction of pró- 
viding additional facilities for education and of freeing’ schools: 
and colleges from the crushing fetters of medixvalism. ‘Not 
the least interesting part of Sir Norman Lockyer’s book js the 
evidence it incidentally affords of progress. Atteripts have 
been made to carry out the proposals of Sir Norman and other’ 
stalwart reformers of forty years ago in technical education, 
the education of artisans and of Naval officers, 9 50 0 
The main idea running through the whole book ‘is’ the 

pressing need of a scientific attitude of thought ‘throughout ill 

departments of national life. This is said again and again; 

for the plan of the volume inevitably implies much’ repetition. 


A 


The reader need not regret this when the matter 1s -gdod. 


‘However backward we may still be in scientific training. vis a 
‘nation, and it is obvious that we lag far behind other natians 
‘in this respect, it is no less clear that we have advanced. smee 


1870. The author pays a well merited tribute to the ‘Prince, 
Consort, who was one of the first public men in ‘this contry, 
to see the need for further scientific education, and tò ‘Sir. 
John Donnelly, who, if he outhved his reputation ‘at Sòtith 
Kensington, none the less was one of the most stalwart of 


‘reformers. But since the death of the Prince we look ‘ig: 


vain for recognition of scientists on the part of the Government. 


‘While the Lord Mayor of London is a Privy Councilor, the 


President of the Roval Society is not. 


Sir Norman Lockyer is);a;fighter, andy be TONEN at 
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many of our most cherished convictions. He does not believe 
that. England will muddle through somehow, helped by the 
common sense and virtue of her citizens. It is brain that 
tells in the industrial struggle, not tariffs nor treaties. It is 
the country whose government is prepared to spend most on 
intellectual equipment that will win. There was a time when 
it was left to individual enterprise, for the most part, to pro- 
tect our shores from the invader; but necessity compelled 
the Government to organize the Navy and to spend many 
millions upon it. The time has now come, in Sir Norman's 
opinion, for the country to supersede private enterprise in the 
provision of education. So far as young children are con- 
cerned, this necessity has already been recognized; but in 
higher education, and especially in the most advanced, we 
are still inclined to trust to private effort. We do not give to 
all.our Universities as much as Germany gives to a single 
ene. We have—and this is our author's severest indictment 
—no provision by which men of science may be encouraged 
to pursue research for its own sake. In England to-day a 
student of science, unless he inherits wealth, must sell his 
knowledge and his leisure in order to live. 

It is true that we want a Navy to protect our commerce; 
but, if we fall hopelessly behind Germany and the States in 
brain power and opportunities of developing and training that 
brain power, there will be no commerce, or little, to protect. 
This is the burden of Sir Norman Lockyer's prophecy, and 
his introducer shows that he is not preaching in the wilder- 
ness. 


The Republicof Plato. Translated into English, with an 
Introduction, by A. D. LINDSAY, M.A. (7s. 6d.net. Dent.) 

The translator of Plato has to face one special difficulty : 
it is never easy in translating any philosophical work from one 
language into another to find technical terms that will exactly 
correspond with those the author has chosen, and in Plato the 
task is complicated by the fact that his language in the 
* Republic ” at least is not, in the ordinary sense, technical at 
all. Words which to us have become set and dead are to him 
still fluid and alive, and the simplest language suffices to convey 
the most profound thought. Mr. Lindsay meets this difficulty 
by avoiding as far as possible the use of technical terms; and 
thereby his translation gains in two ways. In the first place, 
his page is not disfigured by the constant occurrence of philo- 
sophical terms such as “ essence,” “ absolute,” and the like ; 
and, in the second, in passages where the style rises into 
poetry, the reader is not conscious of too great a contrast 
with the more argumentative parts of the work. 

Of the two translations of the “ Republic” most generally 
used, that of Jowett is marred by serious faults of inaccuracy 
and evasion, and that of Davies and Vaughan, though in many 
ways of great merit, is lacking in grace. Mr. Lindsay's version 
is, in spite of a certain stiffness noticeable at the beginning of 


the first book, fluent and supple, and leaves nothing to be- 


desired in point of accuracy. The scholar will be glad to 
possess it. The reader who has no Greek will find it better 
adapted to his needs than any other. 

_As an example of Mr. Lindsay's accuracy may be cited his 
rendering of the analysis of Desire in Book IV., where, in the 
course of three sentences (439 C), he three times avoids errors 
made by his predecessors translating oùx €@éAev “ decline,” 
Ta dyovra «xai €Axovra “the impulses leading and dragging (the 
soul),” and &:a wa@nudrwy re cai voonparwy “by particular 
conditions and diseases.” 


Again, at the beginning of the discussion on Astronomy 


(529 A), awd rav evOévde dereire Gye is rightly translated 
“from things here leads it (i.e., the soul) yonder.” There is 
no reference to another world, as the usual translations imply: 
Glaucon’s mistake is precisely that he misunderstands the 
Socratic terminology. It follows naturally that in the next 
sentence of eis diAovodiay dyovres receives its proper force in 
the version “ those who would lead us to philosophy.” . 

` In the description of the passage from Oligarchy to Demo- 
cracy (555 C) the els of eisdavet(ovres is duly represented in 
the translation, and ov« dyevveis (usually mistranslated “ of 
noble birth ”) is rightly rendered “of no common stamp.” 


Among isolated points we may note: “That time of life 
which the poets call ‘old age the threshold,” where the force 
of the genitive in emi ynpaos ovd@ is rightly conveyed, and 
“that dangerous, that great and many-formed monster,” 
where the asyndeton of Tò 8evdv, rd péya €xeivo cat rodvedes 
O@péupa is rightly preserved. 

The following passage from the description of the genesis 
of the democrat may serve as a specimen of Mr. Lindsay's 
style :— 

“ Day after day he gratifies the pleasures as they come—now fluting 
down the primrose path of wine, now given over to teetotalism and 
banting; one day in hard training, the next slacking and idling, and 
the third playing the philosopher. Often he will take to politics, leap - 
to his feet and door say whatever comes into his head ; or he conceives 
an admiration for a general, and his interests are in war; or for a man 
of business, and straightway that is his line. He knows no order or 
necessity in life; but he calls life as he conceives it pleasant and free 
and divinely blessed, and is ever faithful to it.” 

“ That is a perfect description,” he said, ‘‘ of the life of a man to 
whom all laws are equal.” 

‘6 Yes,” I said, ʻ' Lac that this man has within him all sorts and 
conditions of men: he is the fair man of many colours, like the 
democratic city. His is the life that many men and inany women envy : 
almost all constitutions and ways of behaviour are contained within it.” 


Misprints are very rare; but on page 214 “tricker” has 
unfortunately replaced “tinker.” . 


The Life of Sir Walter Scott. By G. Le Grys NorcaTe. With 
Fifty-three Illustrations by JENNY WyLig. (7s. 6d. net. 


Methuen.) 

The present volume is a favourable example of the handbook 
biography, pleasantly written and painstaking in research, and con- 
taining numerous particulars of the originals of character and locality . 
which many readers will be glad to have in so compassable a form. 
This life does not, of course, court comparison with Lockhart’s mine 
of original documents and conversation: nor does it enter into com- 
petition with the Life in the ‘‘ Men of Letters ” series, being narrative 
rather than critical in scope. Yet, shorn as it is of all but a few 
specimens of Sir Walter’s vitally imaginative speech and observa- 
tion, it contains a sufficiently vivid image of his fascinating and kingly 
personality to confute Carlyle’s unhappy generalization: ‘‘ There is 
nothing spiritual in him: all is economical, material, of the earth 
earthy.” It is no depreciation of Carlyle to remark that his essay 
on Sir Walter Scott is like all his writings—autobiographical first, 
and only secondarily biographical. The genius of Sir Walter Scott 
was calculated mutually to provoke his antagonism and his admira- 
tion: but this last record of Scott’s life reminds us again that the 
result of the duologue between these opposing sensations Is a critique 
which, with all its waywardness and peevishness, contains germs at | 
least of the most perceptive appreciation of his great countryman’s 
genius that has yet been made. We notice with regret that no 
mention is made in Mr. Le Grys Norgate’s book of that most delight- 
ful, though moving, episode in Scott’s life—his relationship with Mar- 
jorie Fleming, the child whose brief life, full of genius and promise, has , 
been so beautifully told by Dr. John Brown. The frontispiece of Sir 
Walter Scott in his study is unfamiliar to us. It is a noble portrait, and 
greatly adds to the value of the book. 

(1) Life and Manners. By F. J. Goutp. (Moral Instruction . 
League.) (2s. 6d. net. Sonnenschein.) (2) Letters to a Godchild. 
By ALICE GARDNER. (2s. 6d. net. Edward Arnold.) 

(1) Moral instruction, ‘‘direct, systematic, and graduated,” but 
without theological basis, is evidently gaining ground rapidly in Eng- 
land. The difficulty, as a rule, is to find a suitable form for imparting 
the teaching. A favourite means for centuries has been the parable, 
and Mr. Gould’s book might be called ‘‘ Moral Parables up to date.” 
It is one of the best books of the kind which has recently come under 
our notice for children between ten and fourteen. It will also 
prove useful in providing teachers with a store of illustrations with 
which to invest moral ideas with concrete interest. The ethical intro- 
duction is intended only for those so using the book, and the same 
applies to the syllabus of the Moral Instruction League and list of | 
books to be used or consulted, together with the requirements of the 
Board of Education. But this twofold purpose of the book rather 
adds to than detracts from its usefulness. The body of the book is in 
large type, suitable for children, and it is so well got up that it might | 
not only serve for a text-book, but would make an acceptable prize or 
present. The stories are not of the powder concealed in the jam 
type, nor the jam first and powder afterwards style, like those familiar 
stories of our childhood, with ‘‘ MORAL” printed in large characters , 
at the end—a constant temptation to eat the jamand reject the powder. 
Mr. Gould gives some very sound, practical advice as to when to omit 
moralizing altogether, even in systematic moral lessons. 

(2) Another book of this type,) butcwith, distinctly theological basis, 
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ts Miss Alice Gardner’s ‘‘ Letters toa Godchild.” The latter is actually 
a twentieth-century commentary on the Catechism—not the line-upon- 
line or word-for-word translation, but sensibie, practical teaching on 
broad ethical principles, with the Catechism as a basis. A tone of 
culture and learning pervades the book, as might be expected in a 
work from this writer's pen. Many godparents will feel that Miss 
Gardner has said much which they would like to have said, only 
expressed it much better. The ‘‘ Letters” have a natural ring about 
them and are not bookish or stilted. The volume will prove a much 
more acceptable present to young people at the time of their confirma- 
tion than much of the wishwashy literature generally given. It 
possesses the somewhat rare quality of common sense, instead of 
commonplace, in religion. 


Among Country Schools. By O. J. KERN. (5s. net. Ginn.) 

It is satisfactory to find really good matter and illustrations (here 
® upwards of 150) in this, as in other books by the same publishers ; for 
undoubtedly they have learned the refrain ‘‘ Pay, pay, pay.” It would 
be unpardonable if they were on the ‘absent-minded ” side as well. 
** Among Country Schools” claims to show how rural schools can deal 
with every problem along the line of home, farm, and country-life in- 
terests. Mr. Kern says: ‘‘I plead for the spiritualization of country 
life. Education must do this. A new educational ideal in the country 
school will lead the boys and girls to see more of the ‘divine joy of 
living’ in the country. These boys and girls on the farms are the men 
and women of a great to-morrow in country life, and in the life of the 
nation as well. The country school should be so organized as to meet 
the new conditions of life. It ought not to be continually necessary for 
country people to desert the farm for the city that their children may 
have art, music, libraries, lectures, and social intercourse. 
organization and administration of the country schools will bring to the 
farm all these things.” Some of the photographs of school gardens, 
with the workmanlike boys and girls, some of them on sturdy ponies, 
should be very suggestive to those who are satisfied that rural education 
should be taught by townsmen, and taught on the same lines as in town 
schools. Again, the photos of boys of but eleven and twelve years, 
prize-winners for corn growing, standing beside their corn more than 
twice their own height, or the lads among their sugar beet, and girls at 
cookery and carpentering, give no cause for questioning whether we 
might not solve some of our unemployed and other national economic 
problems in the schools. Book-learning is not the last word in educa- 
tion. As the result of seven years’ hard work of investigation, the 
writer of the book has just set down a record of what is being done in 
schools he has actually visited in America. His object is to present 
matter suggestive to the teacher and school officer. He makes many 
sound criticisms by the way. We can quote one only: “The 
distinction between higher education and industrial education has no 
real foundation upon which to rest. It is a survival of the aristocratic 
ideas of the Middle Ages. The thought that farming and blacksmithing 
are just as ‘high’ as law and theology is not original with the writer. 
Whether it is better to be a blacksmith than a minister depends. As 
has been well said recently: ‘It is better to pound an anvil and make 
a good horseshoe than to pound a pulpit and make a poor sermon.’ ” 


Wiid Flowers of the British Isles. Wustrated and Written by H. ISAREL 
ADAMS, F.L.S. ; Revised by James E. BaGNaALL, A.L.S. (303. 
net. Heinemann.) 

This is a luxurious volume with 75 full quarto page illustrations. 
For practical use to the botanist it cannot, of course, compete with the 
small Sowerby, which professes to give a coloured drawing of every 
British plant ; but Sowerby, if we remember right, cost three guineas, 
and we are not sure whether it is still in print. Mrs. Adams is a care- 
ful and conscientious draughtsman, and it would be easy to identify 
any of the specimens she has drawn (some 300 on a rough calculation). 
To make doubly sure, the dissected parts are sometimes given at the 
bottom of the page. The colours are delicate and well harmonized, 
but there is not any attempt at artistic grouping—perhaps wisely, as 
any interlacing of the specimens would have Jed to confusion. There 
could not be a more suitable book for a natural history prize. 


4* Heath’s Modern Language Series.” —(1) La Cagnotte. Par LABICHE 
et DELAcouR. Edited by W. O. FARNsworTH. (1s. 3d.) 
42) Molières Le Tartuffe. Edited by Prof. C. If. CONRAD 
WRIGHT. (1s. 6d.) (3) George Sand's La pe:ite Fade‘te. Edited 
by Prof. O. B. Super. (ts. 3d.) 

(1) This comédie-vaudeville—(‘* musical farce ” is the nearest English 
equivalent) brims over with broad humour, and forms an excellent 
introduction to colloquial French—the idiom of the café chantant rather 
than of the salon. The play is rather suitable for an extra or a holiday 
task than for class reading. To appreciate the first act one must under- 
stand the game of bouillotte, as intricate a subject as the game of coltados, 
and equally proftable. Mr. Farnsworth is a competent editor, but he 
has not a light touch, and his analysis of the characters is “ precious” 
in the French sense. The songs—‘‘ couplets,” the editor calls them— 
are wisely omitted. 

(2) Good use has been made of the learned French edition of the 
play by Livet and the edition for actors by Régnier. There are also 
full noʻes on seventeenth-century syntax. 


The proper | 


(3) An edition of ‘‘ La petite Fadette” ‘‘abrégée et épurée.” The 
‘* Life ” in the introduction has been similarly treated ; it is ‘‘ Hamlet ” 
without the Prince (Musset) or any of the other princes. There is a 
very complete vocabulary. 


(1) dAn J/ntroductory Course in Practical Physics. By J. MOFFAT. 
(1s. 6d. Oliver & Boyd.) (2) First Year's Course in Practical 
Physics. By J. SINCLAIR. (1s. 6d. Bell & Son.) (3) Theor- 
etical and Practical Mechanics and Physics. By A. H. Mac- 
KENZIE. (1s. Macmillan.) 

There is a great similarity of plan in these books, and each covers 
much the same ground. The familiar experiments in practical mensu- 
ration, densities, simple hydrostatics, and heat represent the subject- 
matter of the book by Mr. Sinclair, whilst those by Mr. Mackenzie 
and Mr. Moffat contain in addition a selection of exercises in statics. 
Mr. Mackenzie’s book is particularly intended for the use of artisan 
students who are taking a preparatory course in physics before attacking 
those subjects which bear more directly upon their daily occupations. 
The other books aim rather higher, and are more suited to the needs of 
secondary-schvol pupils. We notice in Mr. Moffat’s book a few useful 
exercises which should serve to make clear the meaning of velocity and 
acceleration. All three books are well arranged, clearly written, and 
provided with good diagrams. 


The Little Flowers of St. Francis. Done into English, with Notes, by 
W. HeEywoop. With an Introduction by A. G. FERRERS 
HOWELL. Forty Illustrations, (5s. net. Methuen.) 

Readers familiar with translations from the ‘‘Speculum” and the 

“ Fioretti”? will be prevented by the phrase ‘* Done into English” 

from anticipating any great freshness or penetration in this particular 

volume. ‘The work it contains is conscientious and careful; the notes 
are exhaustive and often illuminating, and the preface, if heavy, is 
thorough. But there is little life in the text : it is artificial and heavy— 

“ Hereinafter,” ‘‘on such wise,” ‘‘anon,’” ‘‘albeit”’ occur on every 

page. These renderings are usual, but it is strange indeed that authors 

of them cannot perceive that any kind of stiltedness or archaism is 
foreign to the spirit of their text—that they can suppose ‘‘ Little 

Flowers” a title applicable to stories from which the delicacy and 

spontaneity have been extracted. 

Highwoys and Byways in Berkshire. By JAMES EDMUND VINCENT. 

“With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. GRiIGGs. (6s. Macmillan.) 

This is well up to the level of an admirable series in which several 

volumes show the skilful hand of the same artist. The author, though 
confessing himself only an adopted son of the ‘‘ Royal County,” is so 
much at home in it as to be able to correct its guide-book pundi's ; 
and he throws himself into his task with a gusto making for readable- 
ness—as, indeed, does an expansive vein that takes ‘‘ Homo sum,” &c. 
as text for casual digressions. Did we not understand Mr. Vincent to 
be a practised writer, we might suspect him as a man of one book, in 
which he seizes every chance to relieve his mind on things in general, 
not to speak of repetitions. Three times, for instance, and twice at 
some length, he expounds a very sound doctrine as to church restora- 
tion. Then, while he frequently renounces and denounces what he 
terms ‘‘the heinous offence of poaching on somebody else’s manor,” 
for his excursion to Basing he must reckon with a colleague, in whose 
diocese he might with good excuse have trespassed as far as Silchester, 
since its relics are treasured on Berkshire soil, though dug up a mile or 
two within the Hants border. Mr. Vincent’s genial diffusiveness 
makes his book a little longer than need be; yet one would hardly 
have it shorter. Of special interest to our readers should be his 
accounts of Radley and Bradfield; also of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s” country- 
side ; and we will not complain of his straying into Hampshire in the train 
of a march in the Civil War which he traces across his own county. 


“ Blackie’s Science Readers.” — Lessons on Living. By H. ROWLAND 
WAKEFIELD. Illustrated. (1s. 6d.) 

This is a volume containing simple and informal lessons on physiology 
and hygiene. It is well and clearly printed and wel! illustrated. The 
subjects of the book are attractively treated and the interest well sus- 
tained. 


We have received the first three volumes of ‘‘ Nelson’s Library ”— 
copyright novels, 7d. net. These are Mrs. H. WARD'S Kobert 
Elsmere, ANTHONY Hores Qutsanté, and A. and E. Cast ie’s 
Incomparable Bellairs. There is something here for every taste, and 
we aie only expressing a personal fancy in saying we prefer the 
idealized Beaconsfield to the idealized J. R. Green, though the latter 
novel is three times as long as the former. The volumes are pleasant 
to handle, and, except for rather close-cut margins, luxuriously got up. 
It is a bold venture, and we wish it success. 

The same publishers send us the first twelve volumes of their Short 
Studies in English Literature, price 6d. each. These are designed 
for the upper standards of primary and the lower forms of secondary 
schools. Like the ‘‘ Nelson Library” in form and print they leave 
nothing to desire. Further, we welcome the series as evidence that 
plain texts are prevailing over annotated editions. The selections from 
Wordsworth are judiciously chosen. It was a happy notion to couple 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Hero as Divinity”? with M. Arnold’s *‘ Balder Dead.” As 
to the volumes of extracts from)Shakespeare, we are more doubtful. 
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JOTTINGS. 


AN ‘at home” was given on June 11, at Devonshire House, in 
furtherance of the National League for Physical Education and Im- 
provement. The objects of the League in respect of schools are thus 
defined: (1) To secure thorough and systematic medical inspection, 
and obtain special treatment for children suffering from physical defects 
or chronic complaints; (2) to introduce universal physical exercises 
adapted to the age and powers of the pupils ; (3) to obtain regular 
instruction in hygiene, including moral hygiene; (4) to see that every 
child during the last two years of school life receives instruction in 
cookery. he Duke of Devonshire, who presided at the meeting, 
regretted that the report of the Departmental Committee on Physical 
Degeneracy, which had been P at his instance, had received 
scant attention in either House of Parliament, and he expressed a hope 
that the clause in last year’s Bill enforcing medical inspection of schools 
would be passed this Session in the non-contentious Bill promised by 
the Government. The League deserves general support, and we hope 
that many of our readers will enrol themselves as fellows or members 
by sending either one guinea or five shillings to the Hon. Secretary, 
50 Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W. 


THE series of international visits, for the last few years paid to 
Copenhagen and last year to Stockholm, will be continued this year 
by a visit to Norway, and arrangements have been made to hold the 
meetings in Christiania in the last fortnight of August—from August 
19 to 30. The provisional program of lectures and visits which has 
already been issued includes lectures dealing with Norwegian history, 
government, literature, &c., and touching on nearly every branch of 
Norwegian national life, and visits will be paid to the Agricultural 
College at Aas, to Lillehammer, and to various municipal and educational 
institutions. The lectures, which will in all cases be in English, will 
be given at the University of Christiania, and among the lecturers are 
several leading University professors and Government officials. The 
program of the arrangements and particulars as to routes, hotels, 
tickets for the course, &c., can be obtained from the Hon. Secretary 
and Organizer, Miss Butlin, Old Headington, Oxford. 


PROF. ADAMS, of the London Day Training College, started last 
month on his annual lecturing tour in California. Principal Murray 
Butler is expected this month in England, and will lecture at Oxford. 
This is the interchange of teachers that is really profitable, and it 
needs no intervention of the League of the Empire to bring it about. 


How the young Free Churchmen at Leys School must have relished 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s counsel of perfection: *‘ Be good 
boys, but not too good ; a little spice of evil [some report ‘‘devil’’] 
rather sets off the good in a boy”! Sir Henry must have taken a hint 
from Dean Ramsay’s story of the old ladies who promised the minister 
to speak to their brother about his bad habit of swearing, but confessed 
that it did add a grace to the conversation. 


AT the City of London School speech day Canon Scott Holland, who 
distributed the prizes, said that he looked on the function as a book 
funeral. ‘‘No boy ever looked at his prizes. They went into his 
bedroom, and years afterwards they were unearthed by the next 
generation who exclaimed: ‘Hullo! the Guv’nor once got a prize?” 
We fear this is a true bill; but the fault lies not with the prize-winners, 
but with the head masters who select the prizes with little regard to the 
taste of the recipients. In schools where boys are allowed to choose 


their own prizes there is, as the present writer can testify, no occasion 
for Aristophanic Jeers at illiterate parents. 


THE School Guardian shows up a ‘“‘howler” in Mr. Havelock 
Ellis’s Nineteenth Century article on ‘ Religion and the Child.” 
‘* The age,” says Mr. Ellis, ‘at which boys are confirmed in the 
Modern Greek, Catholic, Lutheran, and Episcopal Churches is as 
early as any child should consciously go about his Heavenly Father’s 
business.” In the Greek Church children are confirmed in infancy, 
in the Roman Catholic Church the age may be seven or eight, in the 


Anglican and Lutheran Churches it may be any age from thirteen 
upward. 


THE announcement that the National Association for the Promotion 
of Technical and Secondary Education is about to be wound up will 
be received with general regret. The Committee may fairly boast that 
the primary object with which the Association was started twenty years 
ago has been accomplished ; at any rate, the principle that secondary 
education is a national concern and that the State cannot stand aside 
is now firmly established. The Association was personified in its 
President, the Duke of Devonshire, an embodiment of plain common 
sense untinged by emotion. It was never a propaganda, and its very 
title debarred it from ever becoming popular. If only it could have 
gained for itself a nickname like the Mabys, it might have survived. 


THE strike of teachers at West Ham, occasioned by the breach of 
faith on the part of the Council, shows no sign of abating, and it is 
high time that the Board of Education intervened in the interest not of 
the teachers, but uf the victimized children. The Secretary of the 
N.U.T. has furnished us with statistics as to the overcrowded con- 
dition of the class-rooms. Here is one typical case: ‘* Custom 
House Boys’ School, class-room built for 60, numbers on the roll, 116; 
actually present, 113.” Under such conditions, no magistrate would 


convict a parent who kept his child away from school on the score of 
health. 


AT the annual meeting of the Teachers’ Guild an amusing co- 
incidence occurred. The Chairman of Committee, who had been un- 
avoidably detained, mounted the platform and stepped into the chair 
at the very moment that the President, discoursing on the minor virtues, , 
was saying : ** Unpunctuality shows a lack of consideration for others,” 
and the added clause ‘Sin some cases” provoked general laughter, in 
which the Chairman joined. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to us :—‘* I was staying at a country inp 
called *(Jueen Mary's Arms,’ and I asked my landlord which Queen 
Mary figured on his sign-board. He answered : ‘ Bloody Queen Mary `; 
but added, apologetically, ‘ It was a title, madam, that she assumed on 
her accession to the throne.’ ” 


THE annual prize-giving of the London schools of the Girls’ Public 
Day Schools Trust took place on June 14 at the Albert Hall. Lord 
Burghclere presided, and the prizes were given away by the Duchess 
of Argyll. The Prince and Princess of Wales were present, and ex- 

ressed their appreciation of the vocal and instrumental concert given 
by the combined. choirs and orchestras of the fifteen London schools. 
The conductor was Dr. Lloyd, of Eton College. Sir W. Bousfield, the 
Chairman of Council, regretted the loss they had suffered through the 
resignation, on the ground of health, of Lord Spencer, who had held 
the oftice of President since 1896. 


Messrs. GEORGE PHILIP send a most ingenious date-calculating 
machine, which enables us by turning a disk to calculate what day of 
the week any given date, past or future, is. It isthe invention of J. P. 
Wiles, some time scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, and costs 
2s. net. 


THE Periodical for June contains excellent photographs of the 
recipients of honorary degrees at the Oxford Encaenia. Mr. Henry 
Frowde (Amen Corner, E.C.) liberally offers to send copies post free to 
any applicants. 


Pror. ERNEST GARDNER and, we must add, Mrs. Gardner are to 
be congratulated on the very spirited production of the ‘‘ Medea” 
which was given in the Botanical Theatre of University College on 
June 13, 14, and 15. Art in Gower Street cannot vie with nature at 
Bradfield, but in two respects the performance of the ‘‘ Medea” was 
superior to that of the ** Antigone.” The movements and music of 
the Chorus were more severely simple, and the pronunciation, in spite 
of some slips which offended our correspondent’s ear, was not only 
more correct, but more melodious, than our insular ows and ceus. The 
title part was well sustained by Miss Edith Abrahams. 


AN instructive correspondence has been going on in the Tires on 
the spelling of putt. It shows how utterly ignorant the average edu- 
cated Englishman is not only of phonetics, but of the history of his own 
tongue. Thus the first writer thinks he has proved that putt is wrong 
because it means or meant pul, forgetting metal, mettle, and dozens of 
similar differentiations. The last writer tells us that educated men 
pronounce pul to rime with shoot. Evidently the vowels in foot and 
shoot are to his ear identical. 


THE Summer School for University Extension Students will be held 
at Oxford from August I to August 26, being divided into two parts 
for the convenience of those unable to take the whole. The general 
scheme of lectures has been designed from a three-fold point of view : 
(1) to illustrate the place of Oxford itself in the history of England, 
and its contribution to literature, science, and fine art; (2) to carry 
on the sequence of studies at previous meetings by lectures on the 
history, literature, fine art, architecture, and science of the seventeenth 
century; and (3) to afford an object-lesson in historical teaching by 
showing the relation between the history of a special town and national 
history. There will also be a special section devoted to social economics, 
which will be devoted to a discussion on the conflicting ideals of social- 
ism and individualism. Finally, there will be special classes in practical 
map-making, inthe theory and practice of teaching, and in the English 
language, the last being designed primarily for foreign students. The 
program gives a most attractive list of lecturers. We may name, some- 
what at random, Sir W. Anson, Mr. Mackinder,. Dr. Parkin, Canon 
Beeching, Lord Courtney of Penarth;jand Mr.vA, Sidgwick. 
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Mr. Murray’s Recent Books. 


PART il. By C. R. L. FLETCHER, M.A., NOW READY. 
Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Part II. From Henry VII. to the Restoration. With Coloured and other Maps, Plans, and Index. Demy 8vo, 5s. 
All who are familiar with Part I. of Mr. Fletcher's “ Introductory History of England"’ will warmly welcome the second volume. It is written in 
the same attractive, fresh, and unconventional style which has gained for the first volume a unique position among school histories. 


Le Francais Parle et Ecrit. Geometry ° Da rrp pal Treatise on the 
Livre des Commencants. By A. STALLWORTHY, M.A., Royal eory and Practice of Euclid. 
Gamma ooi NAE AT Ae ae 6d. sate By S. O. ANDREW, M.A., Head Master of Whitgift Grammar School, 
f ‘ bois Croydon. Revised Edition. 2s. With Answers, 2s. 6d. 
Th sent book is an att al st: : 
ees D an opt to ombine forie initial, Stake of the Mature.—‘' The plan and scope of tbe book are excellent, and in its revised form 


teaching of French, the distinctive aims of the newer and the older 
methods. Though based entirely on oral teaching, an instalment of Gram- 
mar is systematically introcuced into every lesson. 


the manual will deservedly appeal to an increasing number of readers.” 


———- = — —_ a 


| Exercises in Physics. For the use of Schools. 
‘ 2 By J. H. LEONARD, B.Sc. (Lond.), and W. H. SALMON, B.A. (Camb.), 

Grammaire Francaise Elementaire. B.Sc. (Lond.). Fcap. 8vo. With or without Answers. Is. 

By W. MANSFIELD POOLE, M.A., Senior French Master at the Royal Educational Times.—‘' Large and excellent selection. . . . Most serviceable.” 

Naval College, Osborne. With Exercises. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. i E E 


School Worid.—'' This is a careful piece of work, presented in an attractive form. Publications of the Classical Association. 
Ali that is important in the accidence and syntax is gathered into seventy pages of 
clear type and is followed by capital exercises on reform lines.” The Year’s Work in Classical Studies, 
Raga n F 7 SO 1906. 
Word Pictures in Rhyme. Edited for the Classical Association by W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt.D., 
(Causeries Rimees). By S. CHRISTINE Boyp. With the Text Demy 8vo, Index. 2s. 6d. net. 
in Ordinary and in Phonetic Type. Illustrations. ıs. 6d. 
Teacher.—‘' This is one of the nicest French courses for the little ones that we bave REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 


seen, . . . The authoress understands and loves children : she knows their likes, 
their dislikes, their little whims, and with the aid of this knowledge she has produced The Pronunciation of Latin (and Greek). 
a book which will be a delight both to child and teacher.” Price 3d.; or 2s. for twelve copies. 


MURRAY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 
By A. J. PRESSLAND, M.A., Edinburgh Academy. Large crown 8vo, 2s.; with Answers, 2s. 6d. 
Supplementary Exercises for Home Work, with Notes on Method. With or without Answers, 6d. 


A New Arithmetic designed to meet the present-day practical requirements of pupils between the ages of eleven and seventeen in Secondary 
Schools. It contains a very large number of examples, all original, and some new features which will be of interest to all who teach the subject on 
modern lines. The book of SUPPLEMENTARY EXERCISES, though primarily intended for use with this volume, will be found to fit in with any 


modern text-book on Arithmetic. 


MURRAY'S ENGLISH LITERATURE SERIES. 


A Course for Schools and Colleges. 
By E. W. EDMUNDS, M.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), and FRANK SPOONER, B.A. (Lond.), 


Luton Secondary School. Director of Education for Bedfordshire. 
The following Volumcs are NOW READY :— 
The Story of English Literature. i Readings in English Literature. 
: ; .—The Elizabethan Period, 1558-1625. 

Vol. I.—The Elizabethan Period, 1558-1625. ôd. Junior Course, 2s. 6d. Intermediate Course, 2s. 6d. Senior Course, 3s. 6d. 

Vol. If.—Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries, 1625-1780. II.—Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 1625-1780. 
3s. 6d. Junior Course, 2s. 6d. Intermediate Course, 2s.6d. Senior Course, 3s. 6d. 
Vol. III. (1780-1880) ts in active preparation. | The three volumes covering the period 1780-1880 are in active preparation. 

Press Opinions of the First Four Volumes. 

Athenaum.—' The selection of * Readings’ School World.—"' Here we havea very clear Practical Teacher.—“* We wish we had space 


illustrative of the Story is in each of the three | attempt to teach literature by means of a very | to do full justice to these beautiful books. The 
courses on afar more generous scale than usual, full guide (the Story) and accompanying illus- | scheme is well planned, and the series is worthy 
and this alone would suffice to make the series | trations (the Readings).”’ of the careful attention ofall secondary teachers 
notable. . . . The scheme is well conceived, as well as tutors in our Universities and Train- 


compact and methodical, and has been carried Secondary Education.—" We believe that this | ing Colleges.” 


out with commendable discernment." | series will be found most useful to teachers.” Evening Standard and St. James's Gazette. — 

Educational Times.—'' The collection is ex- | Tribune.—'' The wide use of their ‘Course’ | “Very careful, pleasing, and well managed 
cellent, and it will usefully extend the range of | would bring a great improvement to the teach- | volumes, calculated to create and educate a true 
English reading in schools.”’ | ing of English literature.” standard of taste,” 


Please write for pamphlet giving full particulars of the Series. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH. 


An Elementary Account of the Present Form of our Language and its Development. 
By HENRY CECIL WYLD, Baines Professor of English Language and Philology in the University of Liverpool. 


This book is intended for students in Secondary Schools and Training Colleges. It attempts in the first place to lay before the reader the 
main facts connected with the spoken English of the present day, its sounds, vocabulary, and accidence; and secondly proceeds to inquire how these 


arose out of earlier forms. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CONFERENCE OF HEAD MISTRESSES. 


HE Association of Head Mistresses held its thirty-third Annual 
Conference on June 7 and 8, by kind invitation of Miss Day, at 
the Grey Coat Hospital, Westminster. 

In welcoming the Conference, Miss Day alluded feelingly to the loss 
the Association had sustained during the year through the death of Miss 
Beale, one of its founders. 

After the presentation of thirty-two new members and the trans- 
action of formal business, which included the adoption of the annual 
report and the announcement of election to the Executive Committee of 
Miss Burns (Clifton High School), Miss Douglas (Godolphin School, 
Salisbury), Miss Home (Kensington High School), Miss Macrae 
(Queen Elizabeth’s School, Mansfield), and Miss Morison (Truro High 
School), the President (Miss F. GADESDEN, M.A., Blackheath High 
School) delivered her address, the opening part of which dealt with the 
history of the Grey Coat Hospital. The question of examinations 
occupied the chief position in Miss Gadesden’s address. She said 
that the opening of University examinations to women had resulted in 
an extraordinary improvement in the highest as well as the average 
work. of girls’ schools. Of this the examiners had been only too 
ready to take advantage. Year by year the amount of work re- 
quired in preparing for University certificate examinations, especially 
scholarship examinations, and the difficulties of the papers, had in- 
creased, until the relation between the object attained and the effort 
to gain the ubject was out ofall proportion. Examinations had become 
as much tests of endurance and physical fitness and health as of in- 
tellectual merit and efficiency, and entailed risks to brain and body 
which in the interests of the future citizens it would be well to avoid. 
Miss Gadesden then referred to the system adopted by the Board of 
the Admiralty in the selection of cadets, and by some Local Authorities 
for the award of scholarships, and commended some such scheme as 
the following :—(1) The recommendation of the teacher given through 
“records” which represent the results of the scholars work for a 
considerable space of time ; (2) an examination of the ‘‘ records” by a 
Board from which the teachers should not be excluded, followed, if 
necessary, by an interview with the candidate ; and (3) short examin- 
ation papers on certain subjects to test ability and proficiency of a 
certain kind. Miss Gadesden praised the excellent training which 
girls as well as boys may gain from combination out-door games, but 
warned her audience against allowing their pupils to leave school with the 


idea that out-door games are the only pastime and pursuit worthy their 
attention. This year, as last, she laid stress on the importance of 
freedom for head mistresses from undue official control. 

Miss GAVIN (Notting Hill High School) introduced a discussion on 
‘* The Training of Secondary Teachers.” Papers on this subject which 
were read at the Conference last year had been circulated, and the 
discussion was continued from last year. 

On Saturday the proceedings opened with the election of Mrs. 
Woodhouse (Clapham High School) as President for the years 1907-9 ; 
and the election of Miss Connolly (late Aske’s Haberdashers’ School, 
Hatcham) and Miss Hitchcock (late Kensington High School), as 
associate members. Miss BursTALL (Manchester High School), 
chairman of the meeting of members of the Association who are 
members of Education Committees held on Friday morning) presented 
the report of the meeting, at which the following resolutions had been 
carried :—(1) ‘‘ That it is desirabie to encourage the establishment of 
more higher elementary schools and fewer secondary schools” ; and 
(2) ‘ That in both higher elementary and secondary schools it is better 
to deal separately with boys and girls.” 

Miss LEAHY (Croydon High School) spoke on ‘‘ The Educational 
Value of the Curriculum for the First and Second Years of the Four 
Years’ Course arranged by the Board of Education.” The discussion 
which followed resulted in the unanimous adoption of a resolution 
proposed by Mrs. BRYANT (North London Collegiate School for Girls), 
and seconded by Miss Day: ‘‘ That this meeting records its emphatic 
disapproval of the very definite manner in which the curriculum and 
time table of secondary schools are now governed by the regulations 
promulgated from time to time by the Board of Education. It is pro- 
foundly convinced that the destruction of the initiative of the teacher 
which is thus being effected must result in much stagnation of educa- 
tional thought at its principal sources.” 

Mrs. BRYANT introduced the subject of ‘‘Women on the In- 
spectorate of the Board of Education,” and proposed the following 
resolution, which was seconded by the Chairman of Committee (Miss 
BENTON, South Hampstead High School), and carried unanimously : 
“t That this Conference regards as most unsatisfactory the limitation of 
sphere and inferiority of status assigned to women on the Inspectorate 
of the Board of Education. It is of opinion that duly qualified women 
should be eligible for places in all grades of the Board’s Inspectorate, 
and that vacancies should be advertised or otherwise published in order 
that the highest attainable excellence in the appointments should be 
secured.” (Continued on page 464.) 


CUSACK’S 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


White Street, Finsbury Street, and Ropemaker Street, 
Moorfields, London, E.C. 


Telephone: 3379 Wall. 
Principal: Mr. J. CUSACK, LL.D. 


The following Classes, Oral and Correspondence, are now at 
work, and New Students can enter at once:— 


CERTIFICATE, 1907 and 1908. 
PRELIM. CERTIFICATE. Saturday. Part I. 1908. 
PRELIM. CERTIFICATE. Parts I. and II. Every Day. 


CANDIDATES AND PUPIL TEACHERS. Every Day | 


and Saturday Classes. 
SUPPLEMENTARY TEACHERS. Sat. & Evening Classes. 
OXFORD LOCALS. New Classes begin in September. 
CAMBRIDGE LOCALS. Junior, Senior, and Higher. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. All Classes and Diplomas. 
KINDERGARTEN CERT.,NATIONAL FROEBEL UNION. 


| 
L.L.A. CLASSES FOR 1908 EXAM. BEGIN FIRST WEEK IN SEPT. 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES, DAY AND EVENING, All Subjects. 
CIVIL SERVICE DAY CLASSES for MEN, BOY, WOMEN, and GIRL CLERKS. 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES for TEACHERS in COMMERCIAL LAW, BANKING 
and CURRENCY, METHODS and MACHINERY of BUSINESS, and 
ECONOMICS, on SATURDAYS. 


SCHOOL TEACHERS’ MUSIC CERTIFICATE. 


A Class in preparation for the above Certificate meets on SATURDAY 
MORNINGS from ır to 12. The Course includes special lessons on VOICE 
PRODUCTION and the methods of teaching Singing. The relation of the 
Tonic Sol-fa Notation to the Staff Notation and methods of teaching same are 
demonstrated. Teachers will find the Course an invaluable aid in the teaching of 
Music according to the recent ‘‘ Suggestions” issued by the Board of Education. 
The S.T.M.C. is a valuable qualification which every Teacher should possess, 


LANTERN LECTURES ON BIRD LIFE. 


By F. B. KIRKMAN, B.A. Oxon. 


Slides, coloured and uncoloured, from Lecturers’ Negatives. Besides 
entertaining, the Lectures illustrate methods of Nature Study. 


OPINIONS: ‘I have listened to few lectures which have interested the 
audience more than yours did.” — Working Men's College. “Thoroughly 


appreciated by old and young." —Principal of a Secondary Boarding 
School for Girls. 
Special terms for Schools. One or more Lectures. 


Apply to the we 2 
LECTURER, 19 Darton h Park Kin, Lone on, \N 
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M EDALS 


ALL KINDS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TOYE & CO." 


57 THEOBALDS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


CAPS, HAT-BANDS, POCKETS, &c., EMBROIDERED, 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Mopiryinc, Lonpon.” Telephone: ‘' 3820, CENTRAL.” 


University Correspondent. 


A Journal devoted chiefly to London University matters. 


An excellent medium for Advertisements of 
POSTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Issued on the Ist and 15th of each month. Price 1d. Yearly 
Subscription, post free, 2s. 6d. 


m m 


Publishing Office: 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 


Convince 
Yourself — 


By a Trial that 
HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE 


is what we claim it to be:—Tur Best AND SAFEST SCHOOL 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a postcard 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


Now ready. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 770 pp., price 2s. 6d., free by post. 


THE CALENDAR 


The College of Preceptors 


FOR 1907. 


The Diploma Papers of the College of Preceptors (for Fellow, Licentiate, 
and Associate) are to be had only in the Calendar. The Calendar 
contains also the Papers for the Certificate, Lower Forms, and 
Professional Preliminary Examinations set in 1906. 


Lonpon: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 FARRINGDON STREET, E.C. 
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NEW BOOKS IN 
BLACK’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


By H. J. SNAPH, M.A. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
DIAGRAMS. 


WITH QUESTIONS, STATISTICS, AND TABLES. 
Containing 120 Illustrations. Crown «to, cloth boards, cut- flush. 


pricE 1/4, 


This book contains 120 Diagrams and Maps of various geographical 
phenomena, and is accompanied by a number of questions based on the 
Comparative Method in order to give the student practice in using the 
Diagrams in an intelligent manner. Data of different kinds of geographical 
phenomena have also been added for the use of a class in building up 
diagrams for themselves, 


By J. B. REYNOLDS, B.A. 


THE AMERICAS. 


(REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY.) 


Containing 108 Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. Large demy 8vo, bound 
in cloth. 


PRICE 2/-, 


In the First Part of this little book an attempt has been made to give 
students a grasp of those important physical facts i in accordance with which 
countries have ieee divided into ‘natural regions,” and in the Second Part 
to show the influence of the physical features of such areas on the life of 
mankind. Special attention has, therefore, been paid to the relief of the 
land and to elii ate. 


Complete Catalogue on application to the Publishers— 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


The Best 
TONIC. 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
physical exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 


If your chemist does not have it in stock 
he can obtain it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old 
Street, London, E. C. 
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On the proposal of the PRESIDENT, seconded by the CHAIRMAN OF 
COMMITTEE, the followine resolution was carried :—‘t That a Com- 
mittee be appointed to consider the means (if any) of bringing the heads 
of secondary schools for-girls in the colonies, India, and the depend- 
encies into touch withthe Association of Head Mistresses.” 

_ Papers were read by Miss CLAY (Queen's School, Chester) and Miss 
TAYLOR (County School for Girls, Tonbridge) on ‘‘ Discipline : what 
is it, how is it best maintained ?”-and by Miss Dove (Wycombe 
Abbey) and Miss WALKER (Roan School, Greenwich) on ‘ The 
Modern Girl: how are we fitting her for her Varied Duties in Life?” 
—both subjects being discussed by the Conference. 

On the proposal of Miss BursTALL, seconded by Miss BENTON, it 
was resolved :—‘' That the Conference would welcome on educational 
grounds the substitution of the metric system for that of existing im- 
.perial standards.” 

Miss BENTON drew attention to the “ Margaret Clarke Rest Fund” 
for teachers, and to the Norwich Union Pension Fund. 

The SECRETARY stated that, from information which she had col- 
lected, very varied arrangements were being made by the governors of 
schools and Local Authorities for the insurance of the staff, teachers of 


. extra subjects, and the servants in schools, against risk under the 


. 


~ 


~ 


Workmen’s Com; ensation Act. 

Miss Burstall’s invitation for the Conference to meet next year at the 
Manchester High School was welcomed and accepted ; and, after the 
usual votes of thanks, the Conference closed. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. Randall Davidson, later in 
the afternoon, entertained members of the Conference and their friends 
at a garden party at Lambeth Palace. 


ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 
IN PUBLIC SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 
A” Extraordinary General Meeting of the Association of Assistant 
Mistresses was held on Saturday, June 22, at Manchester High 
choal for Girls, by the kind permission of Miss Burstall. The Pre- 
sident, Miss MABEL Honce (Notting Hill High School) was in the 

thair. 

The first business on the agenda was the report of the Central In- 
formation Sub-Committee. This is engaged in collecting statistics 
relative to the administration of the secondary education of girls by the 


Local Education Authorities, especiaily those affecting the status of 
the assistant mistress. The Committee reported that a letter addressed 
to the Local Education Authority, drawing their attention to the 
advisability of a salary scheme for teachers and of an agreement form 
between the governing body and the assistant mistress, was evidently 
receiving the careful attention of many County and County Borough 
Councils, and that one County Borough Council had adopted the 
Association’s agreement with very slight alterations. 

The business being disposed of, the meeting listened, with keen 
interest and appreciation, to a demonstration lesson given by Miss 
NuTTALL (Manchester High School) on ** The Oral Method of teaching 
French.” 

At the afternoon meeting Miss BuRSTALL very kindly spoke a few 
words of welcome to the members. She dwelt on the many educa- 
tional interests which the Assistant Mistresses’ Association had in 
common with the Head Mistresses, and urged the necessity of both 
Associations striving to hand on, especially at this time when 
secondary education was being entrusted to Local Authorities, those 
splendid traditions of girls’ secondary education which had been 
created by the life-work of many pioneers in the higher education 
of women, and by none more nobly than by Frances Mary Buss and 
Dorothea Beale. 

Miss Dawson (Broughton and Crumpsall High School) then read a 
paper on ‘* American Education,” giving some account of the general 
impressions she had been able to form during her short stay in 
New York. l 

Dr. B. M. SKEAT, who also read a paper on ‘‘ American Educa- 
tion,” began by explaining that she had devoted the time at her 
disposal in America to the consideration of the following problem :— 
“ How far was the teaching of English in schools co-ordinated with 
that of the Universities?” Speaking very generally, she had come 
to the conclusion that there was more co-ordination in America than 
in England. Throughout the American schools she visited the teach- 
ing ot English followed the lines of a regular syllabus, and was 
certainly better organized throughout the whole school than is the 
case in England. At the same time, Dr. Skeat paid a well deserved 
tribute to the valuable work that was being done in the upper classes 
of girls’ secondary schools in this country by specialists in the teaching 
of English. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Miss Burstall and to the Lancashire and 
Cheshire Branch of the Association for their hospitality brought an 
interesting meeting to a close. 


From GINN & COMPANY’S LIST. 


Works on Physical Education and Hygiene. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


By D. A. SARGENT. 
with urgent questions arising out of the awakened interest in Physical 
Education. They record the difficulties which have been overcome 
during the past quarter of a century to make Physical Education part 
of the school curriculum. Certain chapters contain the principles 
and theories which the author has employed in evolving a comprehen- 
sive system of Physical Training. -311 pages. Price 6s. net. 


THE HUMAN MECHANISM : 


Its Physiology and Hygiene, and the Sanitation of its Surroundings. 
By T. HouGH and W. T. SEDGWICK. In this work prominence is 
given to Hygiene and the Elements of Sanitation—a subiect of the 
first importance in all wholesome modern living. Illustrated. 
564 pages. Price 8s. 6d. 


The Blaisdell Physiologies. 


THE CHILD'S BOOK OF HEALTH. 
presenting easy lessons for Junior Classes. 
175 pages. Price 1s. 
A Surervisor or SCHOOLS says :—''A book to be read by every boy and girl 
of ten years and upwards." 

HOW TO KEEP WELL. Simple, teachable, and replete with 
Suggestions for Teachers. Illustrated. 271 pages. Price 28. 
OUR BODIES AND HOW WE LIYE. Simple in style, with 

no attempt at scientific discussion; adapted for the Higher 
Standards. With many Illustrations. 352 pages. Price 38. 
LIFE AND HEALTH. A Text-book for Schools that only devote 
one or two terms to this study. Illustrated. 346 pages. Price 4s.6d. 
HOW TO TEACH PHYSIOLOGY. Handbook for Teachers. 
52 pages. Price 6d. 


A First Book of Hygiene, 
Fully Illustrated. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


A collection of Papers and Essays dealing ; 


| 


| of the Eastern Nations to the present time. 


THE MYERS HISTORIES. 


By P. Y. N. MYERS, 


Recently Professor of History and Political Economy in the University 
of Cincinnati. 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


A Complete Outline in one volume of the World's History from that 
Accepted and recom- 
mended as the best brief course in General History. Half-morocco. 
30 Maps. Over 160 Illustrations. 794 pages. Price 7s. 6d. 
Part I.—A Short History of Ancient Times. 358 pages. 
Price 4s. 6d. 
Part I1.—_A Short History of Mediæval and Modern Times. 
438 pages. Price 4s. 6d. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Devotes 151 pages to a study of the Eastern Nations from unknown 
antiquily to 527 B.C.; 200 pages to a full History of Greece, and 221 
pages to a special History of Rome. Halt-morocco. 617 pages. Fully 
Illustrated. Price 7s. 6d. 


Part I.—Eastern Nations and Greece. 369 pages. Price 
4s. 6d. 
Part I1.—History of Rome. 230 pages. Price 4s. 6d. 


MEDIAZVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 


Covers fully the period from the Fall of Rome to the present time 
in a narrative that is scholarly and full of interest. Half-morocco. 
751 pages. With Maps in Colour and numerous Illustrations. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

Part I.—The Middle Ages. 454 pages. Price Ss. 

Part II.—The Modern Age. 650 pages. Price 6a. 

Outlines of Nineteenth Century History. The last ten 

chapters of the above book. 138 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL TO TEACHERS. 


GINN & COMPANY, ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON. W.C. 
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Cassell’s New Books. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


BOOK-KEEPING. By CALDER MARSHALL, SON, 
& IBOTSON, Chartered Accountants. Upwards of 350 pages, crown 
8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

**This is the most practical, up-to-date, and complete work on a very 


important subject, at a price which places it within the reach of every . 


student."—7he Teachers’ Times. 
A specimen page Prospectus will be sent post free on application. 


A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. By R. H. ALL- 
PRESS, M.A., Master on the Modern Side at the City of London School, 
and J. LAFFITTE, B.-és-L., Principal French Master at the City of 
London School. 192 pp., Grown 8vo. Illustrated. Price rs. 6d. 


This book consists of three parts, viz., Reader, Grammar, and Exercises. 


*** A New French Grammar’ has been compiled with the utmost care ; no 
points of elementary grammar have been omitted, and the series of exercises 
are practical and thorough. . . . The volume is illustrated and its low price 
is remarkable, It is a work of high merit.”—7he Teacher. 


UNIQUE SERIES OF POPULAR FRENCH CLASSICS. 


CASSELL’S PENNY FRENCH CLASSICS. 
Edited by de V. PAYEN-PAYNE. Thick paper cover, 1d. each net ; 
or, in limp cloth, 3d. each net. 

A Series of the masterpieces of French Literature, edited by de V. Payen- 
Payne, Assistant Examiner in French in the University of London, and issued 
at a price hitherto unapproached. The books will appear at intervals, and 
will contain an introduction explaining the position of the writer in litera- 
ture, and the reason of the fame of the classic in question. Each book 
contains about 32 pages, crown 8vo. 


A First List of the Series will be sent post free on application. 


STORIES FROM ANCIENT GREECE. By 
Professor A. J. CHURCH, Author of Stories from Homer, Virgil, 
&c. Illustrated. Bound in limp cloth, price 6d. 
In this work Professor Church relates Stories from the History of Ancient 
Greece in plain and simple language, from the reading of which the pupil is 
able to draw lessons applicable to the life of to-day. 


Cassell s School Catalogue will be sent post. free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


TEACHERS, STUDENTS, 


ALL BUSY WRITERS 
PRESSED FOR TIME 


Should use a 
9 
wan” 


FOUNTAIN 


PEN. 
EA 


For conveniences alone it is 
g 


indispensable, and all 
writing is rendered 
Sold by all Stationers 
and Jewellers. 


elefelolojece 


a 
EVERY “be, 
PEN A % 


easier and more 


Prices from 10/6 upwards. 


May we send you our Booklet ? 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 


79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


93 Cueapsipe, E.C.; 95a Recent Street, W.; 3 EXCHANG E 
STREET, MANCHESTER ; AND AT Paris, BRUSSELS, NE w 
YORK, AND CHICAGO. 


THE PRIZE RUSKIN. 


SELECTIONS 


(classified and arranged) in large Type. 


BIOGRAPHY 
By WM. SINCLAIR, Hon. Secretary, Glasgow Ruskin Society. 


3/6, 2/- net, and 2/-, 
An Ideal Prize Book for Higher Grade Schools. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION 
PAPERS, LISTS, TESTIMONIALS, MAGAZINES, 
ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 
Estimates furnished, Enquiries solicited. 


Address— eae, 
GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 
Re 


NOTES ON OUR PRIMARY SCHOOL SYSTEM, 


With special reference to London. 
By B. A. HELPS, late H.M. Inspector of Schools. 


GARDEN CITY PRESS, LIMITED, LETCHWORTH. 6d. 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 


HINTS ON FRENCH SYNTAX. 


By F. STORR. 
[May be used with advantage with any French Grammar. ] 


Extract from Author's Preface.—At the request of several 
Masters and Mistresses who have used the Hints with their classes, 
I have added an Appendix with easier examples. In them more 
French words are supplied, and more references are given to the 
rules which they illustrate. The method of pitfalls is rightly dis- 
credited, and it is generally allowed to be a more fruitful discipline 
to prevent a pupil from making blunders than to rap him over the 
knuckles for making them. Even with the references the happy-go- 
lucky boy and the cocksure boy will both be caught tripping. 


Lonnon: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broapway, LupGaTteé Hitt, E.C. 


TO READ MUSIC EASILY AT SIGHT. 
WICKINS’ RAPID METHOD for the PIANOFORTE. 


‘A marvel of simplicity and thoroughness.” The best method yet published 
for teaching Pupils to play and read Music EASILY AT SIGHT. 
Book 1A. Pianoforte Tutor. Popular Edition. \ Price 


Book 1 B. * a Classical Edition.- English Fingering. 2/6 each net 
Book ıc. e Continental Fingering. J post free. 


WICKINS’ RAPID METHOD for the VIOLIN. 


THE FIRST 30 LESSONS IN THE FIRST POSITION. 
What ALFRED Gisson says :—‘‘ The best popular violin school before the public.” 
Extremely well Fingered and Phrased, Price 2/6 met post free.  ~ 
Music sent out *‘ on sale” to Schools. Write for particulars to 


WICKINS & CO., 10 Lancashire Court, New Bond Street, London, W. 


“LE MAITRE PHONETIQUE,” 


The Organ of the International Phonetic Association (President: Prof. 
W. VIETOR ; Secretary: Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Internatio 
System of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or 2s. tod. 


Apply FONETIK, Bour-La-REINE, FRANCE. 


Subscriptions are also received by D. Jones. Esq.,¥7 Copse Hi!l, Wimbledon, 
and by Dr. A. T. Baxer, The University, Sheffield, NON á 
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The Bedford High School Conversa- 
tional German Grammar. 


Second Year's Course, with Vocabulary. By A. Mever, Teacher of German at 
tbe High School, Bedford. Crown 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 


N.B.—The above book is in active preparation and will be ready for the reopening 
of the schools. 


_ An Edition of the First Year's Course with new Appendix and Vocabularies is also 
in preparation. 


First Steps in Colloquial French. 


By ALBerT THouarLLE, M.A. A Conversational French Course on the New 
ethod. With brief systematic Grammar and Phonetic Vocabulary. Crown 
8vo, cloth. Illustrated. as. 


First Steps in Commercial French. 
By A. Tuouaicce, M.-ès-A., and E. E. Wuitrigitp, M.A. With Frontispiece. 
23, ° (Just ready. 
This is a companion volume to First Steps in Colloquial French. It consists 
of everyday scenes of business life described in colloquial language, with Exercises, 
Letters, Grammatical Summary, and Vocabulary. 


French Readings in Science. 
Selections from Scientific and Technical Writers. Arranged and Edited for 
the use of Students, by pz V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 3s. 6d. 


Literary Reading and Composition. 
A Combined Course of Lite Reading and Composition. Illustrated from 
Famous Pictures. By Lewis Marsu, M.A. (Cantab.). as. ' 
A method yn the Reader is made the foundation of the whole of the pupil's 
instruction in English. 


————— ee 


ee 


BLACKIE G SON’S LIST 


Readin In English History from 
Original Sources. 


Edited by K. R. Morcan, B.Litt., and E. J. Batray, B.A. Illustrated. 


Book II. now ready (1154-1485). 


as. 6d. 


The first volume (Cassar to Stephen; 2s.) was so favourably received that it 


history down to 1688. 


| has been decided to extend this work to four volumes. Book III. will carry the 


Elementary Electrical Engineering. 


By Jonn M. SHaxay, B.Sc., Assistant Lecturer, 
ales, Cardiff FTN Illustrated. 


Written to meet the needs o 
private reading. 


Heat Shadows. 


By Water Jamieson, B.Sc., Author of ‘' Graphs for Beginners.” 


niversity College of South 
35. net. 


practical students, as an aid to class work, and for 


6d. net. 


Some New Experiments in the Conduction and Radiation of Heat; for Junior 


Class work. 


How to Make up Garments. 
By Acnes WALKER, L.L.A., Author of A Manual of Needlework and Cutting- 


out.” With Diagrams in Colour. 


35. 6d. 


Specially adapted for Teachers of Sewing, for Students and Pupil-Teachers. 


A Text-Book of Organic Chemistry. 


English Translation from the German of A. RerntTHsen, Ph.D. Edited by 
J. J. SupporouGcnu, Ph.D., D.Sc, F.LC. New Edition, Revised to date. 


674 pp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


— ee a 


LIST OF BOOKS FOR OXFORD LOCALS, 1908. 


Long experience has shown that Messrs. BLACKIE & SON’S Books are the best for Oxford Local 
Examinations by reason cf their scholarly editing and reasonableness in price. 


ENGLISH. 


1. Edited by Prof. C. H. Herrorp, Litt.D. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
Caesar—Gallic War. Books I. and Ul. 


Edited by Professor Jonn Brown, M.A. 1s. 6d. each. k 
(Blackie's Ilinstrated Latin Classics.) 


Caesar—De Bello Galiico. Books I. and il., 


separately. 
Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 64. each net. (Blackie's Latin Texts.) 


Virgil—Aeneid I. 


Edited by H. B. CoTTERILL, M.A. 2s. (Blackie's liustrated Latin Classics.) 


Virgili—Aeneld Il. 


Edited by Professor Sanprorp, M.A., Queen’s College, Galway. 2s. 
(Biackie's Liiustrated Latin Classics.) 


Virglii—Aeneid. Books i. and Il., separately. 
Edited by S. E. WinBo.t, M.A. 6d. each net. (Blackie's Latin Texts.) 


. Livy—Book XXI. 


Edited by G. G. Loane, M.A., Assistant Master in St. Paul’s School. 2s. 6d. 


(Blackie's Lilustrated Latin Classics.) 
_Horace—Odes. Books I. and il. 


Edited by StarHen Gwynn, B.A. ıs. 6d. each 


(Blackie's Illustrated Latin Classics.) 
Horace—Odes. Books lI. and Il., separately. 


Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 6d. each net. (Biackie’s Latin Texts.) 


Euripides—Alcestis. 
Edited by A. Tate, M.A., Grammar School, Truro. 2s. 
(Blackie's Lilustrated Greek Classics.) 


Xenophon—Anabasis I. 


Edited by C. E. Brownricc, M.A. 2s. (Blackie's lilustrated Greek Classics.) 


Xenophon—Anabasis Ii. 
Edited by the Rev. G. H. Natt, M.A., Assistant Master at Westminster 
School. as. (Blackie's Lilustvated Greek Classics.) 


Richard Il. 


(The Warwick Shakespeare.) 


2. Edited with Introduction and Notes. Cloth, rs. (The Picture Shakespeart.) 


3. Edited by W. Barry, B.A. Cloth, 8d. 


Jullus Cæsar. 
1. Edited by ArTHUR D. Innes. 


Cloth, 1s. 


(The Junior Schoo! Shakespeare.) 


(The Warwick Shake tpeart.) 


2. Edited with Introduction and Notes. Cloth, 1s. (The Picture Shakespeare.) 


3. Edited by W. Dent. Cloth, 84. 


(Junior School Shakespeare.) 


The Merchant of Venice. 


1. Edited by Prof. H. L. Wituers. 


1s. 6d. 


(The Warwick Shakespeare.) 


2. Edited with Introduction and Explanatory Notes. _ 1s. 


3. Edited by G. H. Ev, B.A. 84. 


(The Picture Shakespeare.) 
(Junior School Shakespeart.) 


2° Messrs. Blackie & Son's editions of Shakespeare meet all the needs of the 


Oxford Locals. 


The ‘Junior School” and ‘‘ Picture” Editions are edited 


with a special view to suit Junior candidates, while Seniors will find the 


“ Warwick" Edition peculiarly well adapted to their panu ar needs. 
** Plain Text” Edition is recommende o 


without notes. 


Lamb — Select Tales from 
Shakespeare. 
Pa by Davin Frew, B.A. 
1s. e 


Long fellow—Hiawatha. 
Edited by P. T. Creswecr, M.A. 
Is, 


Scott—Marmion. 
Complete. Cloth, 1s. 
IHI., cloth, 8d. 


Kingeley—Westward Ho! 
Illustrated by Witiram RAINEY, 


Cantos I.- 


R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Milton—Comus. 

Edited by the Rev. E. A. Puituips, 

M.A, ıs. 6d. 


The 


to those who want a plain text 


Milton—Nativity Ode, L’Alle 


gro, il Penseroceo, and 
yciaas. 
Paper, 6d.; cloth, 8d. 


Milton—English Sonnets. 
Paper, 2d. ; cloth, 34. 
Bacon—Eseaye. 
Edited by Freperic Harris N. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, rs. 6d. net. 


Macaulay — Eesay on Addi- 
son. 


Fdited CHARLES SHELDON, 
D. Litt., M.A., B.Sc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 


Defoe—Robinson Crusoe. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


Messrs. BLACKIE & SON will be pleased te send a complete list of their Books sultable 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Locals Examinations, 1908, on application. 


Write for full particulars to BLACKIE & SON, Ltd. 50 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 
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University Cutorial Press. 


General Editor: 
WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S., F.R.A.S. 


‘SOME IMPORTANT TEXT-BOOKS. 


Adopted in numerous Training Colleges and Centres, both in Great Britain 
and the Colonies. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING. 
F By James WeLTON, M.A., Professor of Education in the University of Leeds ; 
Author of ‘‘The Logical Bases of Education,” ‘*A Manual of 
Pp. xxiv+568. Present price 4s. 6d. 


Suitable for the Examinations of the Ci'y and Guilds of London, and the 
Second Stage Examination of the Board of Education, &¢. 


TECHNICAL ELECTRICITY. By Prof. H. T. DAvIDGE, 

B.Sc., and R. W. Hutcuinson, B.Sc. 48. 6d. The object of this book is to 

ive the student a thorough acquaintance with the elements of Practical 

lectrical Engineering, and to base his knowledge from the outset on sound 
scientific principles. 


** An admirable bit of work." — Publishers Circular. 


This Work includ.s Accidence, Elementary Syn'ax, Exercises and Passages 


Jor Translation into French. 
THE MATRICULATION FRENCH COURSE. By 
E. Weexctey, M.A. Lond. and Camb., Professor of French at University 


College, Nottingham. Third Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Written in accordance with the Report of the Mathematical Association, and 
the Oficial Syllabuses of the Oxford and Cambridge Local Examinations. 


MATRICULATION GEOMETRY. (Being Sections I.-IV. 
of ‘‘ Geometry, Theoretical and Practical,” and containing the subject-matter of 
Euclid, Books I.-IV.) By W. P. Worxman, M.A., B.Sc., and A. G. CRACK- 
NKI L, M.A., B.Sc. 3s. 6d. This work is also published in Sections as 
follows :—Sgction l, Introductory Course. Od. Section II., Rectilinear 
Figures (Euclid, 1.). 1s. 6d. Section IIl., The Circle (Euclid, I1I. 1-34, 
IV. 1-9). 18. Section 1V., Rectangle-Theorems and Polygons (Euclid, 11., 
III., 35-37, and IV., 10-16). 1s. 


A Complete School Course. 


THE SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Adapted from ‘The 
Tutorial Arithmetic.” By W. P. Workman, M.A., B.Sc., Head Master of 
Kingswood School, Bath. (With or without Answers.) Second Edition, con- 
taining Chapters on Logarithms and Graphs. 3s. 6d. (Ready this month. 


A carefully i Araby Course of 4,000 Examples in the branches of Arithmetic 
taught in the Lower and Middle Forms of Secondary Schools. 
CLIYVE’S NEW SHILLING ARITHMETIC. Edited 


by Witiram Briccs, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S. 1s. With Answers, 
is. 3d. (Answers sold separately at 6d.) 


Suitable for general use in Training Colleges, Secondary Schools, and the 
higher standards of Elementary Schools. 


AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH VERSE. Edited, 


no ae and Glossary, by A. J. Wyatt, M.A., and S. E. Goaain, 


An elementary Course suitable for the Lower Forms of Secondary S.hools, 
and containing Passages for Translation into French. 


FRENCH COURSE, JUNIOR. By E. WEEKLEY, M.A. 
Lond. and Camb. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 


Two Years Course specially prepared for Candidates taking Experimental 
Science at the Preliminary and Junior Oxford and 
Cambridge Local Examinations. 
JUNIOR EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. By W. M. 


Hooton, M.A., M.Sc., late Senior Science Master at Middlesbrough High 
School. 2s. 6d. 


A full and complete Course of Practical Work in Physics, for use in 
Secondary Schools, Technical Schools, and Colleges. 
PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By W. R. Bower, A.R.C.S., 


Fellow of the Physical Society, Heau of the Department of Physics and 
Electrical a Pl he Technical College, Huddersfield, and J. SATTERLY, 
B.Sc. Lond. - 6d. 


Suitable for London University Intermediate Science Examination. 


INTERMEDIATE HYDROSTATICS. An Extension of 
the Author’s well known ‘* Matriculation H ydrostatics.” By WitL1AM BRIGGS, 
LL.D., M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S., and G. H. Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S. 3s. 6d. 


Complete pager Shed ana Lists of Books classified for each of the 
folowing Examinations, may be had post free on application :— 
LONDON UNIVERSITY MATRICULATION, Inter. Arts, and B.A., 1907 


and 1908, Cambridge and Oxford Local, and College of Preceptors, and other 
Examinations. 


London: W. B. CLIVH, University Tutorial Press 
` ` . Warehouse, 197 Drury Lane, W.O. - 
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IDOLA PULPITORUM. 
THE PITFALLS OF THE PRACTICAL TEACHER 


VIII.—PHYSICAL TRAINING. 
By Colonel MAtcoLtm Fox, H.M. Inspector of Physical Training. 


T has been wisely said that each century possesses a force 
of its own, some particular means of action: it may be 
intelligence, it may be determination—each rules in turn. In 
the sixteenth century will prevailed, and the characters of the 
men and martyrs of that time were in value far beyond their 
convictions. We like to compare ourselves with the Eliza- 
bethans, to find points’ of resemblance with them. The pre- 
dominant note which the twentieth century strikes in the 
scale of human activity is a passionate desire for the mastery 
of life. We mould environment that the lives to come may 
be shaped to our will, and it is this which accounts for our 
common likeness to the Elizabethans. 

I donot propose to devote my paper to a comparison between 
these two centuries. I merely wish to call attention to an 
important work on education—* The Boke named the Govern- 
our. . Devised by Sir Thomas Elyot, Knight ’’—published in 
the reign of Henry the Eighth, and consisting of twenty-seven 
chapters, eight of which are devoted to the discussion of 
“ sondry fourmes of exercise necessary for every gentilman.” 
I will content myself with one extract from this admirable 
work: 

All thoughe I haue hitherto aduanced the commendation of lernyng 
specially in gentilmen, yet it is to be considered that continuall studie 
without some maner of exercise, shortly exhausteth the spirits vitall, 
and hyndereth naturall decoction and digestion, wherby mannes body 
is the soner corrupted and brought into diuers sickenessis, and finallye 
the life is therby made shorter: where contrayrye wise by exercise, 
whiche is a vehement motion (as Galene prince of phisitions defineth) 
the helthe of man is preserued, and his strength increased : for as moche 
as the membres by meuing and mutuall touching, do waxe more harde, 
and naturall heate in all the body is therby augmented. Morg ouer it 
maketh the spirites of a man-more strong and valiant; so(that, by the 
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hardnesse of the membres all labours be more tollerable ; by naturall 
hete the appetite is the more quicke: the change of the substance 
receiued is the more redy ; the nourisshinge of all partes of the body is 
the more sutticient and sure. By valiaunt motion of the spirites all 
things superfluous be expelled, and the condutis of the body densed. 
Wherfore this parte of phisicke is nat to be contemned or neglected 
in the education of children, and specially from the age of fourteen 
ycres upwarde, in whiche tyme strength with courage increaseth. More 
ouer ther be diuers maners of exercises: whereof some onely prepareth 
and helpeth digestion ; some augmenteth also strength and hardnesse of 
body: other serueth for agilitie and nymblenesse : some for celeritie or 
spedinesse. There be also which oughte to be used for necessitie only. 
All these oughte he that is tutor to a noble man to haue in remem- 
brance, and as opportunitie serueth, to put them in experience. 


It is instructive to compare The Governour with any 
modern work on education, and to see how physical training is 
merely tolerated to-day where once it held its proper place 
in the school time-table. And it should be the ideal of every 
teacher to regain that lost position by the excellence of his 
work and his singleness of aim. It must be remembered that 
the science of physical training is not as yet properly under- 
stood in this country, and therefore often meets with apathy 
and indifference. It is only by the enthusiasm and earnest 
endeavour of teachers that the tide of public indifference can 
be stemmed. 

Physical training difters from all other branches of education 
in the fact that, while it exacts from its exponents their highest 
intelligence and concentration of mind, it is a science which 
cannot be acquired from books alone. The teacher must know 
each exercise thoroughly, its effect on each particular muscle, 
the benefits accruing from a proper use of the movements, the 
evils engendered by their misuse. He must also infuse en- 
thusiasm, encourage flagging endeavour, and retain the atten- 
tion of the entire class. Yet, when all this is required of a 
teacher, I have seen men and women endeavouring to conduct 
a class of gymnastics, ignorant of the words of command for 
the exercises, and referring the while to a book or a slip of 
paper. 

No teacher would attempt to give a history lesson with his 
eyes constantly upon his book, because history holds its place 
in the curriculum as a subject of importance. I am not 
trying to belittle any subject: my endeavour is to emphasize 
the claims of physical training; for it should be the basis of 
all education, since it teaches self-control, and exercises not 
only our objective, but our subjective, powers. The child who 
has learned to control his muscles in the gymnasium will more 
easily concentrate his mind on his geography lesson, and, the 
primary object of physical training being health, he will return 
to his books refreshed and invigorated. The time spent on 
physical training is more than repaid by the increase of vital 
energy which it produces. 

The first pitfall of the teacher, then, is the failure to realize 
the importance of this form of work. This is due, no doubt, 
to the dearth of experts in this country, more especially men, 
and also to the short time devoted to the subject at pupil- 
teacher centres, training colleges, and elsewhere. Were steps 
taken toremedy this, the standard of teachers of physical training 
would rise. And not only would the standard of physical training 
be raised, but the standard of all teaching. I have invariably 
found that a good teacher of gymnastics is a good teacher of 
other subjects. The reason is not far to seek: gymnastics 
teach self-control, and the control of others—two of the highest 
qualities it is possible to possess. Without these no teacher 
can obtain any but indifferent results. It must never be 
forgotten that the aim of physical training is to develop each 
part of the body in its proper relation to the whole, and any- 
thing tending to unbalanced power must be avoided. Great 
muscular strength and athletic skill in some particular direction 
may be attractive, but they are usually obtained at the expense 
of other parts of the body. The exercises are chosen with a 
view to encourage Nature in her normal activity, and prevent 
and overcome tendencies to abnormal development—in fact, 
to counteract the bad effects of our modern civilization. Man 
being at once an organism, a thinking individual, and a 
machine, the movements are chosen for their eftects upon this 
three-fold nature. As physical training concerns the body as 


a whole, general effects should be thought of first, and local 
effects should receive attention only as they develop un- 
developed parts of the body, and thus assist in producing 
general harmony. Progression should be made as rapid as 
possible; for the problem is to accomplish the most in the 
shortest time. Yet an exercise must never be left until it is 
performed as well as the degree of physical culture will permit. 
at the time. 

In prcegression lurks a great pitfall. The young, inexpert- 
enced teacher, fearing he may be unable to retain the attention 
of his class, is apt to progress too rapidly. He has not a suffici- 
ently critical eye for accuracy of form, and correct form is to 
the gymnastic teacher what the sharp tool is to the artisan. 
He is also not quite clear as to what is contained in each 
exercise, and therefore passes too quickly from one to the next 
in order to arrive at the more difficult ones. He forgets that 
his pupils lack practice, and that mistakes have grown imper- 
ceptibly with the difficulty of the exercises. Let his motto 
therefore be: “ Festina lente.” 

If the teacher remembers that the exercises are syvstemati- 
cally arranged for the general development and training of the 
body, in accordance with the demands of health and symmetry, 
he will avoid that common pitfall—choosing movements for 
their effect upon the onlooker. Not only should the exercises 
follow each other systematically, they should progress from 
the very gentlest and simplest, step by step, to severer or 
more complicated ones. It will be found that the best effect 
of an exercise is never received if it is taken too early: it may 
even then prove injurious. <A lesson is best led by com- 
mands from the teacher. He used formerly to stand in 
front of the class and perform the exercise, the class imitat- 
ing his movements: that was one drawback, and a second 
was the fact that in watching and imitating him the attention 
was focussed on him rather than on the pupil's own move- 
ments, and consequently these were not performed with the 
full volition required in physical exercises. 

Commands consist of two parts: (1) preparatory, describing 
the exercise, telling what is to be done; (2) executory, 
giving the time when it is to be done, and also indicating the 
speed of motion. The preparatory part may sometimes be 
preceded by another—cautionary—part, telling the pupils what 
to avoid, what not to do. This is often used to warn against 
common faults in gymnastic movements. For instance: 
“Without moving the shoulders (cautionary), head backward 
(preparatory)—bend (executory). “The first two parts are 
pronounced with loud, distinct, and moderately slow voice, so 
that every one can fully understand what is to be done, and 
be fully ready when the executory command is given. A short 
pause is made before the executory part, which is given m 
short, sharp tones if the movement is to be performed quickly, 
and with lingering intonation if slowly. Commands enable 
the pupil to concentrate his attention upon one thing at a time. 

I have frequently seen the discipline and good form of a 
fairly advanced class marred by the indistinct and faulty 
delivery of the words of command. Here, then, lies another 
pitfall for the teacher—the neglect of strict attention to 
detail. Every primer on physical training emphasizes the 
importance of the correct word of command. Yet how many 
can be found who give it correctly ? Again and again, in my 
visits of inspection, I have pointed this out to teachers. 
Perhaps they think it a fad of the Inspector. I cannot 
say; but I do say that any lesson in physical training is use- 
less unless the words of command are given in the proper 
manner. 

Another pitfall awaits the teacher if music is introduced— 
that of allowing the pupils to perform the exercises mechanic- 
ally. Marching, running, and club swinging are certainly 1m- 
proved by the accompaniment of music. It has been urge 
that music makes the lesson more recreative ; but, if the lesson 
is properly conducted and given by word of command alone. 
its results are undoubtedly more recreative. When the mind 
has dealt with things outside the body recreation comes more 
quickly if the mind is led back into the body, into the muscles. 
What occurs is this: the child enters the gymnasium with bis 
mind full of his little worries; the-lesson commences with 
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order movements which compel attention and secure dis- 
cipline. Then the teacher orders deflective leg movements, 
which are executed by the muscles of the legs and feet, and 
act upon the large blood vessels of the lower extremities, and 
through them upon the circulation generally, deflecting the 
blood current from the neighbouring internal organs. The 
result is that the accumulation of blood in the legs diminishes 
the supply given to the brain, which is thus relieved and re- 
freshed. In afew moments the child has forgotten his worries, 
and feels invigorated by the richer blood coursing more 
abundantly through his muscles and veins. It is at this point 
that the teacher can arouse some of the myriads of cells which 
compose the child’s brain, many of which remain all too often 
undeveloped. The set of cells in use during the geography 
lesson is now allowed to rest while a fresh set—the motor 
cells—is brought into action. 

Teachers will do well to remember these words of Lagrange: 

‘ The brain is as indispensable an organ for the performance 
of voluntary movements as for the accomplishment of mental 
wark, and we must not attribute exclusively to intellectual 
occupation the privilege of making this organ work. Bodily 
exercises bring it into action every time they call for the inter- 
vention of the will.” If the exercises are performed to music, 
it is obvious that the child must previously have memorized 
them, and therefore works mechanically. 

On the other hand, as the order or drill movements, such 
as marching to and fro, opening and closing of ranks, &c., 
never vary, the sooner they are memorized or performed 
mechanically the better. The teacher is thus enabled to 
devote longer time to the more valuable exercises of physical 
training. 

Military drill demands the repetition of certain movements 
day after day ad infinitum, until they become mechanical. 
Soldiers were not required to think; therefore they were 
trained to act mechanically. When danger confronted them 
they moved forward, performing mechanically the evolutions 
of the barrack square to the familiar word of command. 
This form of training was admirable in its own way and for 
its own ends; but it is surely not suitable for the all-round 
physical training of our boys and girls. We must train 
children to think and to act. 

The Empire has need of men who are strong enough to face 
responsibilities and who are trained to endure them. Let us 
train the rising generation that each may be of benefit to his 
fellow-men. Physical training gives to all the muscles and 
organs of the body the same standard of endurance, hardness, 
strength, and suppleness. Then, again, an agile man is more 
skilful and possesses more endurance than a clumsy one; he 
also avoids injury more easily, and is consequently a better 
citizen. 

Before leaving the subject, I would urge the importance of 
attention to the correct position of standing and sitting whilst 
in the class-room. It is well known that, if the functions of 
the internal organs are to be properly developed, their action 
must be unimpeded. The standing position at “ attention” 
or at “ease” is clearly defined in the text-book: in sitting, 
the only alteration necessary is to bend the hip and knee joints 
to a right angle. the position of head, spine, and feet being the 
same as when standing. 

It is impossible, in a paper of this length, to do more than 
suggest some of the most obvious pitfalls which ensnare the 
teacher of physical training. I believe this is the first time 
The Journal of Education has opened its columns to the 
discussion of a subject to which I have devoted the closest 
attention for tne last twenty-five years. I regard this as a 
step in the right direction—a reassuring sign of the times, 
counteracting the gravity of the note of warning struck by no 
less an authority than Dr. Karl Pearson, who said, at a public 
meeting in the Manchester University, in November, 1906 :— 


Education is an ex’remely good thing, but it is no good unless you 
have good material to work upon. The facts as to the pro- 
ductivity of our race give us much food for reflection. . . . I think, 
without being pessimistic, that we stand on the verge of a rather 
dangerous slope. There is not the slightest doubt in my mind that 
the unthrifty, the physically unfit, and the improvident—those who 


are careless of child life and of themselves—are producing the great 
bulk of the next generation. . It is not a question of what the 
children shall be taught, but a question whether we shall have children 
in the future worth the teaching. 

Surely it is time for us, as a nation, to set our house in 
order. And my experience in different countries convinces me 
that the soundest and wisest foundation for national prosper- 
ity is to secure to the individual “the oneness of the human 
organism: the harmony between mind and body.” 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY. 


HE draft of the Royal Charter for the establishment and 
incorporation of an institution at South Kensington to 
be known as the Imperial College of Science and Technology 
recites that the Government have signified their intention to 
make arrangements for placing at the disposal of the Govern- 
ing Body of the Imperial College certain buildings at South 
Kensington now used for the purposes of the Royal College of 
Science and the Royal School of Mines; that the Royal 
Commissioners of the 1851 Exhibition have resolved to 
appropriate for the purposes of the Imperial College certain 
portions of their estate at South Kensington; that divers 
persons are prepared to make munificent contributions 
towards the establishment and support of the College; and 
that the City and Guilds of London Institute have under- 
taken that their Central Technical College shall be an 
integral part of the Imperial College, subject to the fulfilment 
of certain conditions. The purposes of the Imperial College 
will be “to give the highest specialized instruction and to 
provide the fullest equipment for the most advanced training 
and research in various branches of science, especially in its 
application to industry, and to do all or any of such other 
things as the Governing Body hereinafter constituted consider 
conducive or incidental thereto, having regard to the pro- 
vision for those purposes which already exists elsewhere.” The 
Governing Body will consist, when complete, of forty members, 
of whom six will be appointed by the King in Council, four by 
the President of the Board of Education, five each by the 
University of London. the London County Council, and the 
City and Guilds of London Institute, two by the Royal Com- 
missioners of the 1851 Exhibition, one by the Royal Society, 
four by the professorial staft of the Imperial College, and one 
apiece by eight technical societies. The Roval School of 
Mines will retain its name and will continue to award its 
Associateship. In future the Central Technical College of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute will be known as the 
City and Guilds College, and the Institute will continue to 
award the diplomas of Fellow and Associate. The City and 
Guilds College will be managed by the committee of manage- 
ment appointed by the Institute, to which committee the 
Governing Body of the Imperial College will add five 
members. The Governing Body of the Imperial College 
will meet at least four times a vear, and each member will 
normally be appointed for four years. With respect to the 
relations between the Imperial College and the University of 
London, Article 7 of the draft Charter states: 

Subject to compliance with the Statutes of the University of 
London and pending the settlement of the question of the incorpora- 
tion of the Imperial College with that University, the Imperial College 
shall be established in the first instance as a school of the University. 
The Governing Body shall enter into communication with the University 
of London with regard to the co-ordination of the werk of the 
Imperial College with the work of the University and its other schools, 
and for the purpose of carrying out or facilitating such co-ordination 
may enter into such arrangements either by way of transferring or ex- 
changing departments of instruction or otherwise and upon such terms 
as may be agreed upon between the Governing Body and the 
University. 


The Governing Body will under certain conditions be allowed 
to recognize other colleges and institutions as being’ in associa- 
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tion with the Imperial College for all or any of its purposes. 
In order that the advice of independent experts, especially 
persons with practical experience of industrial requirements, 
may be secured, the Governing Body will be empowered to 
appoint advisory boards. The question of the arrangements 
to be made for the Biological Department of the Royal College 
of Science is left over for future decision. Petitions for or 
against the grant of the Charter are to be sent to the Privy 
Council on or before June 6. 

The draft ‘Charter, the main provisions of which have been 
summarized, is the outcome of the report of a Departmental 
Committee of the Board of Education appointed in April, 1904, 
to inquire into the working of the Royal College of Science 
and the Royal School of Mines. The first chairman of the 
Committee was Sir Francis Mowatt, who resigned his chairman- 
ship in January, 1905, and was succeeded by Mr.’ Haldane, 
the present Secretary for War. The Committee issued its 
final report in January, 1906, and recommended the establish- 
ment at South Kensington of the institution for which a Royal 
Charter is now to be granted. The Governing Body proposed 
to be established by the draft Charter is constituted in general 
agreement with the recommendations of the Departmental Com- 
mittee. It may be inferred from the Report of the Committee 
that the most difficult question that arose during its deliber- 
ations concerned the relations between the new institution 
and the University of London. On the one side it 
was contended by Lord Reay and Sir Arthur Ricker that 
steps should be taken as soon as possible to incorporate the 
new institution in the University of London, in order to secure 
in the fullest sense unity of interests. On the other side, 
several members of the Committee urged that it was “ vital to 
the success of the new institution that its organization and 
equipment for the part it is to play in technical education 
should be entrusted for a minimum period of five years to a 
special Governing Body such as is recommendcd in the report.” 

These divergent views have not yet been entirely recon- 
ciled; but Mr. M‘'Kenna has promised to take steps for 
the appointment of a Royal Commission within a year of 
' the establishment of the Imperial College to inquire into the 
question at issue. It is, of course, possible that the parties 
concerned will come to an agreement in the matter without 
recourse to a Royal Commission. In any case, there is not 
much doubt that the incorporation of the Imperial College in 
the University will be arranged in the near future. 

It would be difficult to over-emphasize the importance of 
the establishment of the Imperial College as a centre for 
higher technical education. Since 1890 an enormous amount 
of money has been expended on technical education. The 
Exchequer grant known as the “ Whisky Money” has alone 
amounted to nearly a million a year. 

But it is admitted on all sides that much of this money has 
been wasted on elementary work, and that higher technical 
education has been sadly neglected. The establishment of 
the Imperial College should go far to redress the balance. 

The resources of the College in money, buildings, equip- 
ment, and land will certainly be large, and there is no 
apparent reason why the Imperial College at South Kensing- 
ton should not rival the world-famous Technical Institute at 
Charlottenburg. The new College will not be lacking in 
traditions. Both the Royal College of Science and the 
Royal School of Mines, which are to be incorporated in it, 
have reason to be proud of their educational record. In the 
list of past professors of these institutions are to be found 
such honoured names as Huxley, Playfair, Stokes, Tyndall, 
Hofmann, and Le Neve Foster; and at the present time a large 
number of the most important appointments in the scientific 
and engineering world are held by past students. The Central 
Technical College of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
is a younger institution, but it has already gained a high 
reputation for its work in the various branches of engineering. 
As regards money, the Governing Body of the Imperial College 
will have at its disposal the large sum offered by Messrs. 
Wernher, Beit, & Co. in 1903, and the bequest of the late Mr. 
Alfred Beit, amounting to about £135,000. The Bessemer 
Memorial Fund, which will probably amount to at least 


£20,000, will be devoted in whole or part to the Royal School 
of Mines. Other large benefactions are sure to be forth- 
coming from public-spirited London citizens. The land at 
South Kensington which has been made available for the pur- 
poses of the College by the Royal Commissioners of the 1851 
Exhibition is extensive and, it need hardly be said, exceedingly 
valuable. The income of the College will include a grant of 
at least £20,000 per annum from the Government, and a 
similar sum will, it is expected, be contributed annually by 
the London County Council. A rough estimate shows that 
the value of the property to be administered by the new 
Governing Body (including the chemical and physical labora- 
tories of the Royal College of Science recently erected at a 
cost of nearly £300,000) will exceed a million pounds, while 
the income should not be much less than £100,000 per 
annum. With such resources the Governing Body should be 
able to organize an institution with great potentialities for 
advancing the educational and industrial efficiency of the 
country. 


TEACHERS’ GUILD NOTES. 


[Bv a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but ‘**The Journal” is in no other 
sense the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible 
Jor the opinions expressed therein.) 


THE event of the past month, for us, has been the Presid- 
ential Address of our new President on the afternoon of our 
Annual General Meeting. When Mr. J. L. Paton accepted the 
nomination to the Presidency we knew that, whatever the 
subject of his address might be, it would be outspoken, sincere, 
and practical; we knew also that it would be strong and in- 
vigorating. When the subject—* The Moral Instruction 
Inquiry " (Prof. Sadler’s)—was announced we felt sure that 
the address would be important, as is the subject. Moral 
instruction is a matter with which the pedagogue, as such, 
cannot deal adequately. It supplies the directing power to 
our instincts rather than to our reason, and moves in the 
exalted region of sanctions rather than in the lower medium 
of rules. Mr. Paton, accordingly, was prophet in the broader 
sense, as well as teacher, in dealing with his subject when he 
came to the question of sanctions. 


THE address was of a kind to suffer more than most from 
the picking and choosing of extracts and from press sum- 
maries such as daily papers give on Monday mornings. A 
chance phrase here or there strikes a reporter as being graphic 
or pregnant and is jotted down, but the cohesion of the argu- 
ment is lost. It would be unprofitable to give any extracts 
here, but, as the subject is just now exercising men’s minds 
more than ever, the Council of the Guild are going to circulate 
the full text of the address among members and such others 
as may wish to read it without delay—as soon, or almost as 
soon, as these lines appear in print. The Teachers’ Guild 
Quarterly for June was published on the day of the address. 
The autumn number is too far off. Accordingly the address 
will appear as a supplement to the June issue, and will be 
priced at 2d. for non-members. They can obtain copies at 
24d., post free, from the Offices of the Guild, 74 Gower 
Street, W.C. 


THE NATIONAL Homk-READING Unrton.—The Book List of 
1907-8 for the Young People’s Section is now ready and may be 
obtained, with other information, on application to the Secretary, 
Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. This list has 
been extended in order to give to teachers and leaders a wider choice 
of interesting material, the Union desiring to meet the needs of children, 
with ability to read, in all conditions of life. Low-priced books have, 
therefore, consistently with their educative value and their suitability 
for the young, been mostly selected. It is worthy of note that the 
Board of Education acknowledges the great value of the Union’s work 
and has urged the co-operation of Education Authorities with it. This 
co-operation has been secured in many-arge towns, but its extension 
is eminently desirable in the interests of the rising, generation. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ SCHOOL REPORTS.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Dear S1r,—As I have been writing school reports in both boys’ and 
girls’ schools three times a term for the last twelve years, I was much 
interested in the question raised in ‘‘ Cornelia’s” letter this month—a 
question which affects all schools in which termly reports are sent out. 

I cannot, however, see that her suggested remedy would improve 
matters, or that the ‘‘ decried parallelogram of criticism ” is any worse 
than the mechanical device which she proposes. Most people who have 
much to do with marks know how misleading they may be: much 
more misleading than remarks, even though they be be written in 
parallelograms (I suppose the marks would have to go into squares !). 
A boy, for instance, may be sixteenth out of eighteen in form, with 
marks a good deal below the average, and yet have done very well con- 
sidering his age, state of health, ability, length of time in the class, &c. 
In such a case the short ‘‘ Careless in the extreme” or ‘‘ Has done 
better than his place would seem to show” (a remark with which I 
have occasionally filled a parallelogram) really gives a parent much 
more information than mere statistics would do. Or, again, if a boy is 
fourth out of the eighteen, the remark ‘‘ Could have been first if he 
had worked harder” would hardly temper his parents’ joy at the satis- 
factory statistics. 

The whole difficulty lies in the fact that a really just estimate of a 
boy’s standing in his class cannot be compressed into a single phrase 
or list of numbers. What are we to do then? Write a detailed de- 
scription of all circumstances, extenuating or incriminating, which 
affect it? If every form master had the time to do this, would he have 
the ability? If he had the sympathy to appreciate the circumstances 
which modify every boy’s work (and it is to be hoped that the majority 
of teachers have this), would he have the artistic ability to portray 
them on paper with sufficient clearness and in their right proportions ? 
I think it would require a Shakespeare to do it properly, and, if he 
did, it would be only the Churton Collinses and Bayard Taylors among 
the parents who would be satisfied that the estimate was just. But, 
perhaps—I do not know—even Shakespeare, as a young usher in the 
Stratford Grammar School, might have hesitated to commit himself to 
more than general remarks, feeling that even his powers of expression 
could only in some cases portray vagueness, undeveloped germs of 
this or that characteristic; and, for the reason that youth is such a time 
of possibilities, I think that the cry for greater definiteness is a mistake. 

It has been said, or something like it, ‘‘ We are all on islands, 
shouting to each other across seas of misunderstanding.” If this is true 
of those of equal age and standing, I believe it to be much more true of 
those whose age alone makes a wide gap, though I say it at the risk of 
being thought an unsympathetic teacher by those who, with ‘‘ child 
study ” and other devices, know the exact state of every pupil’s mind 
at the end of any given term. How, then, shall a teacher dare to be 
too definite? Thring has said that a schoolmaster must be content with 
‘t a good average ” (in his staff, I believe), and the same might be ex- 
pected of parents with regard to their children’s reports. At that age 
they are better not pigeon-holed and labelled too much.—Yours faith- 
fully, CORDELIA. 

June 15, 1907. 


THE REAL FAULTS OF ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—It is, I believe, a peculiarity of our orthography that we have 
no accents to show vowel changes and that some of our spellings 
actually spell other words—e.¢., child, children, type, typical, are, were, 
doose. Also some spellings require to be pronounced two ways—e.g., 
dow or row—for want of a diacritic accent. It is now proposed to add 
to the number of the latter, by making caves¢ do duty for caressed as 
well as for the verb fo care, and that gazelle be spelt as though it 
rimed with haze/, and past tenses and participles without regard to 
liturgical pronunciation. Again, is sepulcher or meager easier to pro- 
nounce or better etymology? It is natural to expect that recommended 
spellings should better represent the sound ; else why have the change ? 
So they would be still more misleading. If, instead of destroying 
international or Anglo-French spellings, which will be useful as the 
materials for an international language, a few really worse than useless 
letters were omitted in a few very frequent words, a minimum of change 
would effect the maximum of improvement in our orthography. In 
such words as grouse, house (substantive), goose, the roman vowels 
might also be omitted, as inter-vocal s is generally soft. 

Because it has been noticed that homonyms do not occasion many 
misunderstandings in spoken language, it is said that ambiguous spell- 
ings do not matter. It is forgotten that written words frequently 
occur without context in dictionaries, headlines, and titles of books. 
There, ‘therefore, remain few checks to the tendency to changes in- 
volving grammar as well as the dictionary. If, however, changes could 


be restricted to a few native words which I have noticed to be special 
stumbling blocks to foreigners beginning the study of our language, 
instead of disguising foreign words, the difficulties of our literature 
and orthography might be diminished both to foreigners and educated 
Englishmen. At present I apprehend the opposite.—Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES G. STUART-MENTEATH. 
23 Upper Bedford Place, Russell Square, W.C., 
June 18, 1907. 


A WARNING. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—Will you allow me, through your cclumns, to warn the 
principals of schools against a man who is going about trying to get 
money by asking change for stolen cheques? He professes to wish to 
place two children at school, and to pay the fees at once in advance, 
as he is summoned back to India suddenly. 

He appears to be a gentleman, is well educated, with sensible ideas 
on the details of teaching children. The police are in search of him 
in various parts of the country, and any one who will detain him, while 
sending for a policeman, will be doing a service to the community.— 
Yours faithfully, E. LEADER (Lady Principal). 

Elmshurst, East Finchley, N. 


June 20, 1907. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


OXFORD. 


Oxford inthe Summer Term we all know; but this Summer Term 
is like nothing ever seen. The Pageant rehearsals are on, daily at 4; 
and half an hour before that the crowd collect near Magdalen to see the 
actors—who are said to be two thousand in number—-gather in their 
costumes from all quarters to the performance. Walk anywhere in the 
town at that hour, and you will see early Britons in skins, Saxon 
Queens, Elizabethan dames in ruffs, Cavalier and Puritan knights, 
Norman bishops, keras and gallowglasses with red wigs, Shakespeare 
in brown velvet, Charles I. with brown curls, on white-tailed charger, 
children in tigerskins and green laurel leaves, representing Fauns or 
Bacchus, and virtues, vices, sports, studies, and divers similar 
abstractions, impersonated by the ian of England in lovely costumes, 
all passing unconcerned down the High, and converging on their 
green theatre in the Cherwell meadows. 

The Pageant seems likely to surpass in interest even the Encaenia ; 
but this year the Commemoration will be exceptionally attractive. A 
new Chancellor has the prescriptive privilege of nominating in his first 
year of office the list of persons to receive honorary degrees. And the 
list is one of quite unusual length and interest: it includes, besides 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, the American Ambassador (Mr. White- 
law Reid), the Vice-Chancellor, the Lord High Chancellor, the 
Premier, the Speaker of the House of Commons, Lord George 
Hamilton, the Lord Chief Justice, Sir E. Grey, Lord Sanderson, Sir 
Evelyn Wood, Sir Antony Macdonnell, Lord Charles Beresford, Sir J. 
Strachey, Dr. Butler (Master of Trinity, Cambridge), Dr. Warne (late 
Head Master of Eton), Prof. Dicey, A. V. Rodin (President of the 
International Society of Painters, Sculptors, and Engravers), G. F. 
Bodley (the Architect), H. von Herkomer, Rev. W. Booth (of the 
Salvation Army), Sir R. D. Powell (President of the Royal College of 
Physicians), Sir N. Lockyer, Sir W. Ramsay, Prof. Cheyne (of King’s 
College, London), Ludwig Mond, of Rome—the last ‘five being 
F.R.S.—the Archbishop of Armagh, Canon Holland, Prof. Sayce, 
Sidney Colvin, Sidney Lee, and C. C. Saint-Saens, the musician ; and 
last, but far from least, Rudyard Kipling and Mark Twain, officially 
known as Samuel Langhorne Clemens. 

The vacancy at Balliol College, caused by the retirement of Dr. 
Caird, was filled by the election, as generally anticipated, of Mr. 
Strachan-Davidson. It is well known that at the previous election 
Dr. Caird and he had equality of votes, and that the dead-lock was 
finally relieved by the retirement of Mr. Strachan-Davidson. He has 
been connected with Balliol for over forty-five years, anıl there is no 
man who has done more for the College or has more friends who in the 
past and present owe him a deep debt of gratitude. He is also a man 
of weight, distinction, and independence of mind, in dealirg with 
University questions, and has rendered many valuable services, par- 
ticularly in regard te the Indian Civil Service Examination and the 
questions that have at intervals arisen between the Universities and 
the Board in regard to the scheme of studies for that examination. 

The meeting held to found a memorial to the late Prof. Pelham was 
remarkable in the warmth and unanimity of many various speakers as 
to the great impression made by him on young and old alike. It was 
agreed that the testimonial should tak2 the form of a studentship for 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


FIRST YEAR’S COURSE IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By James Sinclair, 


M.A. (Glas.), B.Sc. (Lond.), Head Science Master in Shawlands Academy, Glasgow. Crown 8vo, with numerous Diagrams, 1s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: Measurement of Length; Measurement of Area; Measurement of Volume; Mass and Relative Density; Pressure of 
Air, &c.; Heat. 


SECOND YEAR’S COURSE IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By James 


SINCLAIR, M.A. Crown vo, 1s. 6d. CONTENTS: Heat. 
»*, A THIRD YEAR'S COURSE, dealing with Light, is in preparation. 


A FIRST YEAR’S COURSE IN GEOMETRY AND PHYSICS. 


PARTS I. and II. in One Volume. By ERNEST YOUNG, B.Sc., Head Master, Lower School of John Lyon, Harrow. Crown 8vo, 

1s. 6d. Answers separately, 6d. net. 
Suitable for present Regulations of the Board of Education. Part I. furnishes a combined course in Geometry and Physics. Part I. 
contains the second and third terms’ work in Geometry. Part III., containing the second and third term's work in Physics, is in the press. 


BELL’S CONCISE LATIN COURSE. PART II. By E. C. MARCHANT, 
M.A., and S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Since the publication of the ‘' Concise Latin Course,” a great demand has been felt for a continuation of that book on the same lines; and 
it is with this view that the second part has been compiled. 


STORIES AND ANECDOTES FOR TRANSLATION INTO FRENCH. 


A Primer of French Prose Composition. By CARL HEATH, Assistant Master at St. Dunstan’s College, Catford. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 


This litt!e primer is intended for the use of Junior Forms, and, as such, seeks to supply material for easy narrative constructions rather 
than the mastering of syntactical difficulties. What the lower-schoo!l boy needs to obtain is such a facility in the putting of simple narrative 
into French, either orally or in writing, that he presently comes to find it possible to write and speak his’own thoughts in that language. 
Some of the stories here given are old friends from La Fontaine and elsewhere, but very many are entirely new, and most of the old ones 
have been rewritten to suit the necessity for simple construction. 


BELL’S FIRST GERMAN COURSE. By L. B. T. Cuarrey, M.A. Assistant 


Master at Eton. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 2s. 

The author, who has had considerable experience of modern methods of modern language teaching, both on the Continent and in English 
public schools, has endeavoured in this book to provide fairly rapid instruction for pupils who have already done some French, and possibly 
Latin. The fifteen lessons which occupy the main portion of the book are printed in Roman type, to render the early work more easy. These 
are followed by a number of short stories, printed in Gothic type (with ‘‘ questionnaires," &c.), and by a few German songs with music. After 
these come a summary of Grammar, a List of Words to learn, and a Vocabulary. 


KURZER LEITFADEN DER DEUTSCHEN DICHTUNG. By A.E. 


Cop, German Mistress at the Church of England Girls' Grammar School, Melbourne. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

The practice of teaching French and German through text-books written in those languages has now become general. In continuation of 
this idea, in some cases it is now prescribed for public examinations that the History and Literature of any country shall be studied in the 
language of that country. It is to supply this need that this brief History of German Literature has been compiled by the German Instructor 
at one of the most important schools in Melbourne. It will be found to give a complete, if condensed, history of the literature from the 
earliest mythological tradition of the ninth century down to the present time, and contains also a brief Summary of German History. 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR THROUGH COMPOSITION. 


By JOHN D. Rose, M.A., Rector of the Kirkaldy High School. Crown 8vo, rs. 


This book is a systematic attempt to apply to the study of English what is called the ‘‘ New Method ” in foreign language teaching. In 
the introductory part of the book is given a merely suggestive sketch of a preliminary course of Composition, oral and written, along with the 
main rules of punctuation; then follows a Grammar Course, written from the point of view of Composition; and finally chapters on Prosody 
and Figures of Speech are added. 


BELL’S ENGLISH TEXTS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS. , 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY :— 

MESUR i | ak THE ANCIENT MARINER 

punann A 4 and 
LAMB, TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. Selected | SELECTED OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. Edited by 


by R. S. BATE, M.A., Assistant Master, St. Dunstan's College, A. GUTHKELCH, B.A. ıs. | Shortly. 
In this book are given the ballads from Percy's " Reliques,” 


Catford. 10d. which suggested to Coleridge the metre, and to some extent the 
KINGSLEY, THE HEROES. Edited by L. H. POND language, of “The Ancient Mariner,” and “the little epic” of 
“ove i i , Robin Hood. 
B.A., Assistant Master, Bancroft’s School. With Two Maps. 
ies FOURTH YEAR. 
CHARLES LAMB, SELECTED ESSAYS AND 
SECOND YEAR. LETTERS. Edited by A.GUTHKELCH, B.A. With a Map of 
—— London in the time of Lamb. 1s. 4d. 
STORIES OF KING ARTHUR, FROM MALORY | This book consists of ten of the Essays, sixteen of the 
AND TENNYSON. Edited by R. S. BATE, M.A. 1s. i Letters, and one or two minor productions of Charles Lamb, 


arranged with short Introductions to form an account of his life. 
Full List of Volumes in preparation, with specimen pages, will be sent on application. 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S & 
NEW MATHEMATICAL WORKS. ' 


NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. By Cuartes PenpLesgury, M.A., assisted by 


F. E. Ropinson, M.A. Third Edition. With or without Answers, 4s. 6d.; or, in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
Key to Part II. 8s. 6d. net. l 
“The new sections on graphs, mensuration, and logarithms add considerably to the value of the book, which in this form is unrivalled.” — 
Athenaum. 


NEW SCHOOL EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC. Extracted from the above. Second Edition. 


With or without Answers, 3s. ; or, in Two Parts, without Answers, ls. 6d. and 2s. 


A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. By Cuarces Penpiesury, M.A., assisted by F. E. 


RoBINSON, M.A. Second Edition. 1s. 6d.; or, with Answers, 2s. 


A New Arithmetic for Lower and Middle Forms of Secondary Schools, written on modern lines, with free employment of Graphs, &c. It 
will be found adapted especially for the use of Candidates for the Junior Local Examinations. 


EXAMPLES FROM A JUNIOR ARITHMETIC. Extracted from the above. Price 1s.; or, with 


Answers, Is. 6d. 


> 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. By W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A., 


of Cheltenham College. Complete. Crown 8vo. Third Edition, with or without Answers, 4s. 6d.; or in Two Parts— 
Part I., 2s. 6d.; or, with Answers, 3s.; Part II., with or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 
Complete Key, with numerous Graphical and other Figures, 10s. net. ; or, in Two Parts, 5s. net. 
” Messrs. Baker and Bourne's excellent Algebra must give satisfaction wherever used." — Nature. 


EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. Extracted from the above. Second Edition. With or without Answers, 3s. ; 


3 
or, in Two Parts—Part I., 1s. 6d. ; or, with Answers, 2s. ; Part II., with or without Answers, 2s. 


A FIRST ALGEBRA. By W. M. Baker, M.A., and A. A. Bourne, M.A. ts. 6d.; 


or, with Answers, 2s. : 


This book, which takes the subject as far as Quadratic Equations and Fractional and Negative Indices, will be found adapted especially 
for the use of Candidates for the Junior Local Examinations. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. By W. M. Baker, M.A, and A.A. Bourne, M.A. 
Complete. Fifth Edition, Revised, 4s. 6d. Can also be had in Parts. 
Answers to Numerical and Mensuration Examples, 6d. net. 
Complete Key, 6s. net. | 


A FIRST GEOMETRY. By W. M. Baxer, M.A. and A. A. Bourne, M.A. 


Small crown Svo, with or without Answers, Is. 6d. 


B.Sc., and the Rev. A. D. PERROTT, M.A. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d.; or in Two Parts, 2s. 6d. each. 
Complete Key, 10s. net; or in Two Parts, 5s. net each. 
“The work is admirable for form use—it is, indeed, the best book on the subject at present in the market." —Guardian. 


ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. A New Treatise on Analytical Conic Sections. By 


W. M. BAKER, M.A., Head Master of Military and Civil Department at Cheltenham College. Crown 8vo, 6s. PART I. 
Straight Line and Circle, separately, 2s. 6d. 


Key now ready, 7s. 6d. net. 


“The expositions are clear, and the book is well arranged. The revision papers are helpful, and the book should prove a satisfactory up- 
to-date treatise for school use.''—The Fournal of Education. 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS. By W.M. Baxer, M.A. Second Edition, Revised 


and Enlarged. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 
Key now ready, 10s. 6d. net. 


“The work is already recognized as a standard class-book, particularly for Sandhurst and Woolwich candidates and University students, 
and the additions given in this, the second edition, will be welcomed by such readers. .. . We can heartily commend the book.’—Practical 
Engineer. 


| London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W0. 
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research at Rome, where the foundation of the English School was 
largely Prof. Pelham’s work. A large and influential committee has 
been formed, including distinguished Cambridge men like Prof. Henry 
Jackson, an old friend of Mr. Pelham’s, and the Master of Trinity 
College, as well as several prominent non-residents, from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury downwards. 

The University has sent out Prof. Poulton as a special representative 
to attend the great bicentenary meeting at Upsala in memory of 
Linnaeus. Besides illuminated addresses to the University of Upsala 
and the Academy at Stockholm, Prof. Poulton carried a still more in- 
teresting gift, in a beautifully bound copy of an edition of “ The Re- 
mains of Dilleaius, the Diarium,” edited by the Professor of Botany and 
M. G. Claridge Druce—well known as the best botanist of the Midland 
counties—on whom the University some years ago, on the proposal of 
Mr. Jowett, conferred the well deserved honour of Hon. M.A. 

A considerable number of eminent persons have visited Oxford, as 
usual in the Summer Term, to deliver lectures and addresses. Chief 
among these was Lord Rosebery, who unveiled, on June 12, the tablet 
placed in the Schools in commemoration of the foundation of the 
Rhodes Scholarship. Lord Rosebery is, without doubt, the most 
gifted and skilful of orators in the supremely difficult art of ceremonial 
speeches. On this occasion there were obvious difficulties in his path 
which could not be wholly ignored ; and the whole speech, which was 
comparatively short, left a very strong impression from the combined 
tact, sincerity, and feeling which characterized it. 

Among the deaths reported this month was that of a remarkable man— 
H. de la Garde Grissell, M.A. of Brasenose College, F.S.A., Knight 
Commander of the Order of Pius IX., and one of the four permanent 
Chamberlains of the Vatican. He was often in Oxford, and had many 
friends here; and it is said that he never missed the annual college 
gathering called a ‘* Gaudy.” 

The death is also announced, on June 12, of the Right Rev. Alan 
Beecher Webb, formerly Bishop of Bloemfontein, and educated at 
Rugby under Dr. Temple and afterwards at Corpus, where he was a 
scholar. On his return to England after resigning his South African 
Bishopric he was made Dean of Salisbury, where he died. 

The work of the Secondary Teachers’ Training Delegacy in Oxford 
has been hard hit financially by the suspension of the encouragement 
given to it by the establishment of the Register. After the Register 
had become known there was a considerable accession of training 
students, the general feeling being that head masters would increasingly 
prefer when making their appointments men who had been trained. 
The numbers fell off rapidly when Mr. Birrell’s Bill suspended the 
Register, and in the state of uncertainty which succeeded the failure of 
that Bill they are now very low. The Board (in Mr. Birrell’s announce- 
ment) held out hopes of a grant: but so far nothing has been done. 

The usual Summer Vacation Training Course is announced for this 
year from August 3 to August 30. It is intended for those who cannot 
attend during term, and is open to school teachers who have qualified 
for degree at a ‘‘ recognized University ” not later than December 31, 
1902 : those who qualified later will pay a higher fee. Besides daily 
lectures and criticism lessons, essay subjects are set and advice given 
on private reading. There is a good library of education works avail- 
able for students. In the lectures the school subjects will be treated 
(for convenience of those who attend) in separate wecks, as follows :— 
First week, natural science and geography ; second week, mathematics 
and history ; third, Latin and French ; fourth, English, f.e., literature, 
grammar, and composition. History and theory of education lectures 
will be given each week. The fees are—for four weeks in August, 
1907, 47. 10s. ; for a fortnight in August in two consecutive years, £9. 
The syllabus with further details can be obtained from the Secretary, 
V. Perronet Sells, Esq., Clarendon Building, Oxford, who will receive 
applications. 

The Association for the Education of Women has received from the 
Gilchrist Trust a promise of a Fellowship of £100 a year (for one year 
certain) for advanced study or research work. A Selection Committee 
has been appointed to make the nomination. The Fellowship will be 
open to all registered women students who have resided twelve terms 
di.e., three years—the usual degree-course time) and have obtained a 
First Class in any Final School or in Honour Moderations. Your 
readers may remember that I mentioned in my June letter that the 
Council had been asked to admit women students to the privilege of 
working for the Certificate of Merit awarded to research students. 
This matter is at present under consideration by the Council, and a 
proposal will doubtless be brought before the University on the subject. 
The Gilchrist Fellowship will be a great encouragement to the growing 
desire on the part of the women students to pursue more advanced 
studies after taking their Schools. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


On June 7 we lost a conspicuous personality in the University life of 
Cambridge. Since 1865, when he was elected 
Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, 
Prof. Alfred Newton had won and kept the respect 
and affection of succeeding generations of zoologists. [lis friendships 


Prof. Newton. 


with Cambridge men all over the world drew many offerings to his- 
Museum. Men sent specimens—and specimens of value and import- 
ance—to the Museum because they liked the Professor and knew they 
would please him by following his example. For he worked and 
spent for the zoological collection, and at his death he left it his own 
library. His work was mainly on birds, and he had made a great 
collection of birds’ eggs. He was one of the first to adopt the theory 
of organic evolution propounded by Darwin and Wallace, and to the 
last men interested in the progress of scientific knowledge were sure of 
his sympathy. It has been pointed out—and it is likely to interest 
many who are not ornithologists—that the references to the great auk 
in ‘* Water Babies” were due to his suggestion—Kingsley and he were 
both Magdalene men. 


On the same day as Newton died Dr. Routh, the great mathematical 
coach—the last but one of a great series. He was 
the pupil of William Hopkins, also of Peterhouse, 
who was able in 1849 to boast of nearly two 
hundred Wranglers (seventeen being Senior Wranglers) among his 
yupils. To his renown Routh succeeded. Between 1858 and 1888 he 
had between six hundred and six hundred and fifty pupils, the larger 
number of whom were Wranglers; while between 1861 and 1885 in 
every year but one the Senior Wrangler was a pupil of Routh’s. 
Little wonder that he opposed the changes that abolished the famous 
institution last term. He used to be a conspicuous figure walking 
alone on the country roads near Cambridge, guiding his steps on the 
principle of ‘‘ going out against the wind and coming back with it.” - 


Apart from Tripos papers and lists, our main occupation has been 
frivolity in mackintoshes and under umbrellas. A 
wet May Week — every day it rained except the 
Saturday—and yet people were gay. Trinity Hall 
went Head of the River, and Third Trinity went down four places. 
The first five boats are now Trinity Hall, First Trinity, Jesus, Lady 
Margaret, and Third Trinity. One or two colleges have, as a result, 
dark patches in their courts, and damaged grass-plots, which tell a 
clear enough tale uf the celebrations of the Saturday night. Our dons 
nowadays are rather apt to give an ex-post-/acto approval to bonfires 
within reasonable limits. 


But we have not forgotten our minds. Commendatore Boni lectured 
to those of us who were not crowded out of our 
large geological lecture-rcom on the histury of the 
Roman Forum from the prehistoric period down 
to the sixth century A.D. In concluding he paid a tribute to Prof. 
Waldstein’s work in the direction of the excavation of Herculaneum. 
Dr. Waldstein and Mr. Justice Phillimore (here on circuit) moved a 
vote of thanks. So we may hope, when archxologists no longer mi:- 
understand, Herculaneum may come to light. . 

Sir Aston Webb has given his Rede Lecture on the Art of Archi- 
tecture and the training it requires. Mr. J. R. Leslie kas lectured on 
“ The Ireland of To-day”; with much fervour dilating on her wrongs, 
and incidentally delighting his audience with a description of ** Catholic 
orphans carried away to be Anglicized in religion and morality, to the 
great distress of their unfortunate parents.” Those who suffer in this 
town from Catholic bells by night and Catholic organ-grinders by day 
could wish the process of Anglicizing carried further perhaps. A 
hand-organ has been known to play outside the Senate House while 
an examination was going on within—but this has nothing to do with 
Ireland or the May Week. It is every week in ‘‘ this quiet old-world 
town with its air of peace.” Forgive the digression: ‘* Semper ego 
auditor tantum? Nunquamne reponam vexatus totiens?” And 
besides, when can one be centrifrugal, if not at the end of the May 
term? 

There have been one or two conspicuous features in the Tripos lists 
this year. Trinity headed the Mathematical and 
St. John’s the Classical. But perhaps the most in- 
teresting Tripos was the Historical. There were 
105 names in the last published list of candidates. There has been an 
impression that it was not very hard to get placed in this Tripos, or 
(failing that) to be ‘‘ excused the General Examination.” The ‘‘General”’ 
is a half-way house to the Pass degree, and, as it involves some Greek 
and Latin and mathematics, it is a sore stumbling block to the semi- 
diligent who want easy degrees. The first part of the Historical Trip»s, 
it has been thought, offered what is called a ‘‘soft option.” This year, 
however, the examiners did a good deal to abolish that fancy ; for they 
placed 64 men, and excused 8 the General, and what they did with the 
other 33 names—almost one-third of the candidates—they do not state 
in print, but their action is not to be misunderstood. History is one of 
those studies, like Science here, which lose nothing through undue 
reticence on the part of some who pursue them ; and one of the boasts 
of these enthusiasts has been the increasing number of men who *' take 
History.” 

We abolished the Wooden Spoon last term, but the change does not 
come into effect for a year or two, and this June we 
have had three—or, rather, four ; for the women- 
students were entitled/to’one, though [this does not 
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Triposes. 


Cegree Days. 
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DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


EDITED BY PROF. WALTER RIPPMANN, M.A. 


The ATHBNASUM says that Dent's Modern Language Series “has long Deen recognized as one of the 
most advanced and enterprising of the day 


EIGHTEENTH EDITION aca 120,000 copies). RIPPMANN’S sicvune VOCABULARY. 
DENT’S NEW FIRST F RENON BOOK. The School World says :—" A splendid idea, well carried out.” 
By S. Accs and W. Riremann. French or German. First and Second Series of each now ready. 
The Journal of Education says i We know of no better book to start 1s. 4d. per vol. 
eee DENT’S NEW FIRST GERMAN BOOK. 
SHORT FRENCH READERS. By W. Rirrmann, S. ALGE, and S. Hampurcer. Being the Seventh 
Well graduated and suitably edited, with Footnotes in French and Reform Edition of “ Dent's First German Book." 4 6d. 
Exercises on the Text. The Athenaum says :—'' An excellent book. 
Contes de Perrault. Part I. and Part IJ. } Each 48 pp. 44. DENTS FIRST SPANISH BOOK. 


L Kifphant Blanc and Contes Choisis. 
Le XiXme Siècle and La Révolution Française. Each 64 pp. 
The School World says :—‘' Messrs. Dent have entered the field of the Pes 


y F R. Roserr. Illustrated by J. A. SYMINGTON. 28. ne 
Tm Educational Record says:—"‘ An admirable book, both in matter and 


| 
French reader somewhat late in the day, but the result is very satisfactory.” p “meathod.” 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. DENT’S FIRST ENGLISH BOOK. 
ADVANCED FRENCH READERS. By Warrer RippMANN. Well Illustrated. Extra fcap. 8vo, 28. net. 
Fables de La Fontaine. With Noes and Exercises by Tuomas | HINTS ON TEACHING FRENCH. 
Keen (The High School, Glasgow). Cloth, 1s. 9d. With a running Commentary on ‘‘ Dent's New First French Book,” and 
Les Pélerins de ia Tamise. With Notes and Exercises by CHRIST- ‘t Second French Book.” By W. Rippmann. Fourth and Revised Edition. 
INE Boyp. Cloth, 18. 94. 1s. 64. net. 
DENTS FURTHER EXEROISES IN FRENCH HINTS ON TEACHING GERMAN. 
GRAMMAR. i ; i ; p With a running Commentary on ‘' Dent's First German Book” and “ Dent’s 
By Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR, Author of “ Dent’s First Exercises in German Reader.” By W. Rirruann, M.A. Third Edition, Revised and 
French Grammar.” Extra fcap. 8vo, 18. 4d. Rewritten. 1s. 6d. n 
The Guardian says :—'' Embodies sound principles excellently worked out.” The Athenaeum says: aa ‘Particularly good and practical.” 
EASY FREE COMPOSITION IN FRENCH. READY SHORTLY. 


By Miss L. M. Burt. Extra fcap. 8vo, 18. 44. (Just ready. 
FREE COMPOSITION AND ESSAY WRITING IN | FRENOH SPEEOH AND SPELLING. 
FRENCH. A First Guide to French Pronunciation. 
By A. Puitisert and A. Pratt. Extra f-ap. 8vo, 18. 6d. 
The A thenaum says :—*' A judicious mixture of composition and vocabulary, SOMMERTAGE. ; 
and a worthy addition to the Beeches Modern Language Series,’ which has By W. Rippmann, M.A. 
long been recognized as one of the most advanced and enterprising of the day.” A Second Year German Reader. 


Full List of the whole Series post free on application. 
Please write for DHNT’S OOMPLETH BDUOCATIONAL CATALOGUS post free from 


J. M. DENT & CO., 1 Aidine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
a aa a ae a re Se ae 


No larger than the hand! 


The NEW Goerz 
“TENAX.” 


The Smallest and Lightest Pocket Camera 
with Automatic Focussing. 


Aa r 
m me 


Dime a E Press a Button, and it is at once ready for use. 
S l 


FOR DAYLIGHT LOADING FILMS. 


Price, complete with Goerz Lens and Case, 


4.Plate. 5 x 4, 


£8. 15s. 6d. £9. 17s. 6d. 


Write for List No. 69 to— 


C. P. GOERZ, ' ' $ tater Circus, London, Bc 


or Stereoscopic Co., 106 and 108 Regent Street, W., and 54 Cheapside, E.C. 
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figure so forcibly in public. The Senate House, on the afternoon of 
June 18, was decorated with them, and they added to the gaiety of the 
day ; for this June the Congregations have been very quiet. The spoons 
were elaborately painted with the respective college arms in the bowl, 
and portraits of the recipients and views of their collegesabove. They 
were dangled from the galleries with alarmingly thin-looking cords, and 
their future owners were gracefully *‘ played ” with them as they went 
up to receive their degrees. 

The honorary degrees of June 12 were duly conferred, with many 
demonstrations of enthusiasm for the political leaders—but all that was 
recorded in the daily papers. 


The new regulations for the Mediæval and Modern Languages Tripos 
Modern were non-flaceted, but the non-piacets only 
Languages. mustered II votes against 154 p/acets. It is not 
often that a vote is taken which gives so very 

emphatic a result. 

Appointments.—The Master of Gonville and Caius, Vice-Chancellor 
for the ensuing year ; T. B. Wood, Caius, Drapers’ Professor of Agri- 
culture; A. C. Pigou, King’s, Girdlers’ Lecturer in Economics (re- 
appointed); F. A. Potts, Trinity Hall, Assistant to the Superintendent 
of the Museum of Geology (reappointed); K. Lucas, Trinity, addi- 
tional Demonstrator in Physiology; R. A. Nicholson, Trinity, 
University Lecturer in Persian (reappointed); J. K. Mozley, Fellow- 
ship; Pembroke College; Annie Homer, Fellowship, Newnham 
College; W. F. Reddaway, King’s, Censor of Non-Collegiate Stud- 
ents. 

Scholarships and Prizes.—Stewart of Rannoch Scholarships : Classics 
(Open)—R. Heckforth, Trinity; W. H. Duke, Jesus; (Close)— 
T. E. J. Bradshaw, Trinity; B. C. Roberts, Pembroke. Tyrwhitt’s 
Hebrew Scholarships—(1) J. H. Bentley, St. John’s; (2) F. S. Marsh, 
Selwyn. Mason Prize for Biblical Hebrew—F. S. Marsh, Selwyn. 
Harkness Scholarship—L. J. Wills, King’s. . Burney Studentship— 
A. E. Baker, Trinity. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. | 
The Council has appointed Miss Helen G. Thompson, B.Sc. Lond., 


Natural Science Tripos, Camb., to the post of Junior Demonstrator in | 


Physics for the session 1907-8. Miss Florence N. Lovitond, a former 
student of the College, has been appointed H.M. Inspector, Factory 
Department, Home Othce. The Council are about to appoint a Re- 
search Scholar in the Department of Chemistry for the session of 
1907-8. The scholarship will be of the value of £50. Applicants, 
who must be women, should send three copies of application not later 
than July 1 to the Principal, from whom further information can be 
obtained. ' 


ROYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE. 

The Founder’s and Driver Scholarships have been awarded as 
follow :—Classics: Driver Scholarship, J. Rackham; _ Founder’s 
Scholarship, E. Blencowe. Mathematics: Driver Scholarship, M. 
Holland ; Founder’s Scholarship, G. Heygate, M. Mead. English: 
Driver and Founder's Scholarship, D. Owen; Driver Scholarship, 
C. Smith ; Founder's Scholarship, M. Cuningham Smith, G. Moscrop. 
French: Founder’s Scholarship, R. Major. German: Founder's 
Scholarship, R. Edminson, E. Grimwade. History: Driver Scholar- 
ship, F. Street. Chemistry: Founder's Scholarship, M. Nottage. 
Physics: Founder's Scholarship, L. Gillman. The Driver Prizes have 
been awarded as follows :—Latin, J. Rackham ; Pure Mathematics, G. 
Heygate; English, D. Seaton; French, M. Froggatt; History, H. 
Cam; Chemistry, M. Tutin; Physics, M. Tutin; Music, D. Allen. 
The Savory Divinity Prize has been awarded to F. Street. 


WESTFIELD COLLEGE. 

The following entrance scholarships, all tenable for three years, have 
been awarded by the Council :—Arts: M. T. Stead (City of London 
School), College Scholarship of £50; M. M. Owen (City of London 
School), College Scholarship of £40; C. M. Kemp, Casterton Clergy 
Daughters’ School), Council’s Scholarship of £40: E. Garnett (Haber- 
dashers’ Acton School), Miss Dudin Brown's Scholarship of £20. 
Science: E. M. Mulholland (Blackheath High School), Miss Richard- 
son's Scholarship of £50. 


WALES. 

The deputation from the Central Welsh Board which waited on Mr. 
M ‘Kenna in order‘to discuss with him the resolutions as regards in- 
spection, &c., previously adopted by the Board, was undoubtedly 
successful in its main object. The President not only conhrmed the 
statement which he made at the interview with Prof. Anwyl, the Chief 
Inspector, that there would be no interference with the present 
functions of the Central Board, but he seems also to be willing to 
accept the Board’s inspections as sufficient for all Imperial grants, 
whether Parliamentary or Treasury., Dual inspection—that bugbear of 
the schools, will therefore cease. An excellent suggestion was thrown 
out by one or two members of the deputation, that, in order to overcome 


the difficulty arising from the direct responsibility of the President to 
Parliament for the secondary grants, the repurts of the Central Welsh 
Board should, whenever necessary, be submitted to the Chief Inspector 
of the Welsh Department. As Mr. M‘Kenna seems to be quite pre- 
pared to adopt this suggestion, it is more than likely that the ** working 
arrangement” between the two authorities will be based upon it. 
Until full details are made public it is wiser, however, to reserve all 
comment. 

The resolution of the Central Welsh Board, asking for such an 

extension of its powers as will enable it to inspect and examine all 
secondary schools established under Part II. of the last Education 
Act, does not seem to have been discussed at the interview. The 
chief object of the Board in seeking for this power is, no doubt, to 
endeavour to minimize the evil effects of the competition between these 
schools and the Intermediate schools established in the same dis- 
trict. If the ultimate control is merged in a single body like the 
Central Board, it is just possible, of course, to do something in this 
direction. On the other hand, it is not unlikely that the raising of 
these municipal secondary schools to the status of an Intermediate 
school—for that, no doubt, will be the effect of the Buard’s control-— 
will tend to aggravate the very evil which it is desired to ayoid ; -for 
two schools in the same locality, with the same aims. and similar in 
character, are much more likely to set up an undesirable form of 
rivalry than if they were differentiated as regards curriculum and 
type. 
The Welsh Department has issued its first publication in the form 
of a Red Book, containing the regulations for the preliminary education 
of pupil-teachers, bursary regulations, &c. They are the same as those 
in force in England next August. 

The Swansea Training College will be taken over by the Local 
Education Authority, and new buildings to accommodate a larger 
number of students will be erected as soon as possible. The Gla- 
morgan Education Committee are also negotiating for a site fora mw 
training college for women students. It appears, therefore, that the 
question of the provisicn of training colleges will be settled in Wales 
on a local, rather than on a national, basis—a tendency which is dis- 
tinctly contrary to the views expressed at the recent Shrewsbury Con- 
ference on this matter. 

The foundation stone of the new buildings of the University College 
of North Wales, Bangor, will be laid by His Majesty the King in the 
first week in July. About £70,000 have been collected towards the 
building fund. 


SCOTLAND. 


The Rev. James Robertson, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and 
Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow, has intimated his 
resignation of the chair, to which he was appointed in 1877. Prof. 
Robertson is a distinguished graduate of Aberdeen and St. Andrews, 
and before coming to Glasgow he spent eleven years as a missionary at 
Beirut, in Syria, where he became an excellent Kabbinic and Arabic 
scholar. He has been a most successful and inspiring teacher of 
Hebrew and Arabic, and his retirement is greatly regretted by his 
colleagues and former students, who hope that he may still for many 
years continue to promote Oriental study and to enrich the literature of 
his subject. l 

Mr. Neil J. D. Kennedy, Professor of Law in the University of 
Aberdeen, has resigned his chair on his appointment to be Sheriff of 
Renfrew and Bute. l 

Glasgow University Court has appointed Mr. William Boyd, 
M.A., B.Sc., Head Master of Colston Public School, Maryhill, to be 
Lecturer on Education in Glasgow University, in succession to Mr. 
John Clark. Mr. Boyd is one of the most distinguished philosophical 
students of recent years at Glasgow, and he is at present Examiner in 
Logic and Moral Philosophy in the University. He has published an 
« Introduction to the ‘Republic’ of Plato,” and he has Also made 
valuable studies in the psychology of adolescence, on which subject he 
has in preparation a book which will probably have considerable edu- 
cational value. 

Mr. J. S. Morison, M.A., Lecturer in English Literature, and formerly 
Assistant to the Professor of History, at Glasgow University, has been 
appointed to the Chair of History in Queen's University, Kingston, 
Ontario. . , 

Dr. Halm, Lecturer in Astronomy at Edinburgh University, has 
resigned his lectureship, in consequence of his appointment as Chief 
Assistant at the Observatory, Cape Colony. ; 

Dr. John M. Cowan has been appointed Professor of Practical 
Medicine at Anderson’s College, Glasgow, ia succession to Prof. R. 
Barclay Ness. ; 

A Lectureship on Pathological Histology has been established at 
Glasgow University, and the University Court has appointed Dr. ]. H. 
Teacher to be the first holder of the office. The Court has also re- 
solved to establish a Lectureship in Early and Middle English, to 
which the first appointment wil; be made in July. 

It has for a long time been felt to be desiravle that students in the 

(Continued on page 478.) 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, 1908. 


MESSRS. J. M. DENT & CO. have pleasure in 
bringing before your notice their editions of 
the following books prescribed for the Oxford and 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMS., 1908. 


ENGLISH. 
LAMBS’ TALES TRON perma With Illustrations by ARTHUR © 


Rackuam, A.R.W 18. n Preliminary. 
DEFOE. ROBINSON RUBORE “With Illustrations by AYTON SYMINGTON. i 
18. ne [Prelininary. $ 
LONGFELLOW. —THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. Edited, with Introduction , 
and Notes, by Henry WiLLiams. M.A. 18. (Preliminary. 
NORTH’S TRANSLATION oE PLUTAROH’S CÆSAR. With Notes and ` 
Vocabulary. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. Cloth 1s. 6d. net. 
(The Temple Plutarch, Yue VIL.) [Junior and Senior, 
SPEARE. —JULIU8 CÆSAR. Edited by F. Armvtace Morcey, M.A., 
D.C.L. With Iilustrations by T. H. Ropinson. 18. 4d [ Junior and Senior. 
RICHARD II. Edited by W. KeatH Leask, M.A. With Iiustrations by 
Dora Curtis. 18. 4d. [ Junior and Senior. 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by R. M'Wicciam. With 8 Illus- 
trations by Dora Curtis. 18. 4d. 
TT.—OLD MORTALITY. (/n the Press.) { Junior and Senior. 
MARMION. Edited by the Rev. R. P. Davipson, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Assistant Master, Malvern College. With Biography, Topographical Draw- 
ings, Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. 18. éd. [Junior anı? Senior. 
KINGSLEY. E VARR HO! With an Introduction by A. J. Grinve, 
M.A. 18. n 
MILTON. _“GOMDUS,” “TL, ALLEGRO,” “IL PENSEROSO,” and “BONNETS? m 
With a Glossary. (The Temple Milton. Vol. VIL I.) [Seszor. 
BAOON.—THE ESSAYS. With an Introduction and Glossary by OLIPHANT 
SMEATON, M.A. 18. net. [ Semior. 


Cambridge Local Examinations, 1908 :— 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMS., 1908. 


neq ENGLISH. 
SCOTT.—MARMION. Edited by the Rev. R. P. Davipson, M.A. (Oxon.), 
Assistant Master, Malvern College. With Biography, Topographical 
Drawings, Introduction, copious Notes, and Glossary. rown 8v o, cloth, | 8 
1s. [Preliminary and Junior. 
KINGSLEY.—THE HEROES. Edited by OLIrHANT Smeaton, M.A. With 
Introduction and Notes. 8 Illustrations by T. H. Robinson. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. 1s. 4d. (Predintinary. 
HAKESPEARE.—THE MERCHANT OP VENICE. Edited by R. M’Wicuiam, 
M.A. With 8 Illustrations by Dora Curtis. 18. 4d. [Junior and Senio». 
. “This edition has much to commend it. The type is excellent, the notes 
concise and to the point, and the general remarks on the play are not too 
elaborate." — Satunin Review. 


ao (Temple Classics.) Edited by Prof. Gottancz, M.A. 


1s. [Semtor. 
SCOTT. Savent DURWARD. 18. net. 


[ Junior. 
LATIN AND GREEK. 
CZSAR’S GALLIC WAR. Books II. and III. In One Volume. Edited, with 
‘ Notes and Vocabulary, by A. Croom PATERSON, M.A. (Edin. and Oxon. ), 
Classical Master in the Royal High School, Edinburgh. 18. 4d. [ /usior. 
‘ Admirably equipped schoolbooks which adapt to the uses of young students 
the last results of AA ssical erudition, and at once attract and instruct them by 
many appropriate illustrations." —Scotsman. 
EIL . Book X. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
y H. B. WIDDOWES, M.A. 1s. ‘Junior and Senior. 
THE ODES OF HORACE. Edited by Dr. Jonn MarsuatL, M.A. Contain- 
ing Introduction, Latin Text, interleaved page by page, with the English 
Translation, Notes, and Glossarv, in one volume. 28. 6d. net. (Senior. 
PLATO.—THE APOLOGY OF SOCRATES. Edited by F. M. Straws te. 
Containing the Greek Text. interleaved, page by page, with the English 
_ Translation, Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, i in One Volume. aa net. 
i Senior. 


LATIN. 

OÆSAR’S GALLIC WAR. Book I. Edited by A. 8. Witxins, LL.D., 
Litt. D., late Professor of Latin, Victoria University, Manchester. 18. 4d. 
Junior and Senior. 

C2SAR’S GALLIO WAR. Books IJ. and TIL in One Volume. Edited b 
Croom Paterson, M.A. (Edin. and Oxon.), Classical Master in the Hig 
School, Edinburgh. 1s. 4d. [.Semior. 
VIRGIL’S Z:NEID. Book L Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 
hy Rev. H. Kynaston, D.D. 18. 44. [/umtor and Senior. 
areas ZENEID. Book II. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, 


Se oe HuGues, M.A. 1s. 44. [Senior, 
THE OD HORAOB. Translated and Edited. with Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary, by Dr. Joun MarsnaLL, M.A. 28. 6d. net. 


{S enior, 


DENT’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, with Special Lists of Books for:the OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1908, will be sent . 


Pame J. M. DENT & CO., 1 Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


application to 


HOLIDAYS IN THE HIGHLANDS !! 
FURTHER NORTH! 


Excursion bookings from London by the 
three routes—from Euston, King’s Cross, and 
St. Pancras; also from principal Stations in 
the Provinces, every Friday, | 

| 
| 


To the HIGHLANDS. 


TOURIST FARES are also available, and 
THROUGH CARRIAGES from London and chief 
stations en route. 


PRIZE DISTRIBUTION, 


Midsummer, 1907. 
THE 


EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION 


| beg to call attention to their 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
JUST ISSUED, 


which they will gladly send post free, and which contains 


THE BEST SELECTED AND MOST COMPLETE LIST 


of School Prizes of every description. 


The great feature of the Prize Books stocked by the EDUCATIONAL 
SUPPLY ASSOCIATION is the large range of 
INEXPENSIVE BOOKS in 
FULL LEATHER BINDINGS and in 
ARTISTIO HALF BINDINGS. 
These Books are all suitable for stamping in gold. 


Passengers holding Tourist Tickets from | SS | 
: Seay | A NUMBER OF REMAINDERS AT SPECIALLY LOW PRICES. 
England to. the Highland Line can break their | ee : 


journey at Edinburgh, or any other Intermediate | MEDALS—Gold, Silver, Bronze, 
Station in Scotland on the direct route. Mathematical Prizes, Instruments, &c., &c. 


The EXTENSIVE SHOW ROOMS of the Association have 
| been specially arranged to facilitate the selection of Prizes, and - 
customers will receive every attention, or full particulars and 
' Catalogues will be sent post free on application to the 


Tue HicuLaNp RAILWAY, EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, LT? 


INVERNESS, 1907. 42 HOLBORN VIADUOT, LONDON, B. C> 


ABC Guide sent on application. 


T. A. WILSON, 


General Manager. 
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Faculty of Arts should have some authoritative guidance in the choice 
of subjects and in the arrangement of the order in which they should 
be studied. The Carnegie Trustees have urged the Universities to 
make provision for this, and Glasgow University Court has now re- 
solved to appoint an official Adviser of Studies in the Faculty of Arts, 
whose duty it will be to confer with the students individually as to the 
arrangement of their curricula. The appointment will probably be 
given to a member of the junior staff. 

In order to obviate some of the difficulties which have occurred in 
connexion with the payment of fees by the Carnegie Trust, Glasgow 
University Court has resolved to institute in the Faculty of Arts an 
inclusive sessional fee, as an alternative to the separate class fees which 
are at present required. The amount of the inclusive fee has not yet 
been fixed, and the institution of it is a purely tentative experiment. 

Sir John Jackson, C.E., London, has given to Edinburgh University 
an endowment yielding about £200 a year, to be designated ‘‘ The 
Prof. Tait’s Memorial Fund for the purpose of Encouragement of 
Physical Research in the University of Edinburgh.” The revenue of 
the Vans Dunlop Scholarship Fund at Edinburgh University has so 
increased that the University Court has been enabled to endow an 
additional scholarship of £100 a year in the subjects of pathology and 
bacteriology. 

The Town Council of Aberdeen has resolved to give £15,000 
towards the provision of a technical college for Aberdeen. The 
Governors of Gordon’s College will provide a site, and the whole fund 
at present subscribed amounts to about £50,000. The Scotch Edu- 
cation Department will give a grant equal to the amount raised 
locally, and accordingly the whole sum at present available is about 
£ oe The late Mrs. Byrne, of Aberdeen, has left £3,000 to the 

ollege. 

A stained-glass window is to be placed in the Bute Hall of Glasgow 
University in memory of the late Principal Story. 

The Provincial Committees for the Training of Teachers have been 
engaged in preparing curricula for the various classes of students under 
their charge, and in determining the conditions on which maintenance 
allowances are to be granted. The question of providing hostels for 
students has also been under consideration at Edinburgh and Glasgow. 
Existing hostels will probably be recognized by the Committees ; but 
the problem of obtaining additional accommodation, which is much 
needed, is still unsolved. Lieutenant George Street, R.N., of the 
Naval Gymnasium, Portsmouth, has been appointed Instructor in 
Physical Training under the Glasgow Provincial Committee. Lieutenant 
Street has also been appointed Director of Physical Training under the 
Glasgow School Board, in order that the system of training in the 
schools may be correlated with the system adopted in the training 
colleges. The number of students in training at the Glasgow centre 
next session will probably exceed 1,000. There are already 741 
applicants for admission to training at Glasgow, and at Edinburgh 
there are about 700. 


IRELAND. 

According to a ge ay made by the Prime Minister in the House 

of Commons on June 3, the Irish University Bill 
r a *Y has been abandoned for the present Session ; but 
we are promised that Mr. Birrell will spend the 
autumn recess in Ireland studying the question at first hand, in hopes 
that some harmony may be discovered or established among the jarring 
interests and views which prevail in the country. If anything like 
unanimity on the subject among the Irish people is a necessary ante- 
cedent to action on the part of the Government, it is to be feared that 
a settlement is indefinitely postponed. 

The General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, which met in 
Belfast at the beginning of the month, devoted two sessions to dis- 
cussion of the University question. The Assembly had under con- 
sideration the report submitted by the Higher Education Committee, 
approving the Bryce scheme, and, in connexion therewith, a series 
of resolutions the general purport of which may be summed up as 
follows :—(1) Approval of the outline adumbrated by Mr. Bryce, d.e., 
one University for Ireland with constituent colleges ; (2) recognition 
of the Peete that teaching, not only examining, is an essential 
function of a University ; (3) the claim for complete religious equality 
by abolition of all tests and by the provision that no theological faculty 
should exist in the proposed University nor any theological college 
affliated with it; the constituent colleges being denominational only 
in the sense that members of the same religious faith would naturally 
resort to the same institution. Other resolutions recommended the 
inclusion of Magee College, Londonderry, in the scheme ; protested 
against the inadequate endowment from Treasury funds of Queen’s 
College, Belfast ; and asked that in the Commission which might be 
appointed to frame the constitution of the New University the interests 
of the North of Ireland and of the graduates of the former Queen’s 
University should be represented. These resolutions were carried, 
though not without lengthy discussion and a good deal of opposition. 

There is no doubt that the difficulties which beset the University 
question in Ireland, and make it so hard to arrive at any satisfactory 


solution, arise not only from religious differences, but also from class 
prejudices. Trinity College is associated in the general opinion with a 
class which has in the past held the ascendency in Ireland, an ascend- 
ency felt and resented as much by the Presbyterians of the North as by 
the Roman Catholic population. This feeling was evident in some of 
the speeches made at the General Assembly. One of the speakers de- 
clared that Irish Presbyterians were “in the same boat ” as the Roman 
Catholics, suffered in the same way, and in this question ‘‘ went in for 
what the Catholics went in for.” 

Among the resolutions adopted by the National Directory in its 
recent meeting in Dublin (on June 21) was onc protesting against the 
postponement of the University settlement, and welcoming, as a hope- 
ful sign of the times in Ireland, the recent pronouncement of the 
General Assembly. 

‘The Annual Conference of the Wesleyan Methodists, which is at 
present at session in Dublin, has just had its say on the University 
question, and has drawn up and adopted a statement which, while 
avoiding reference to the various schemes of settlement which have 
been put forward, recommends a lowering of the fees in Trinity 
College, so as to bring its advantages within the reach of a larger 
class; and also the retention of the system of extern students, in the 
interests of those who are prevented by want of means or the necessity 
of supporting themselves from residing in Dublin or attending lectures 
during the daytime. 


The annual meeting of the Board of Trinity College for the purpose 

of election to Fellowship and Scholarships was 
held on May 27. Mr. George Randolph Webb 
was declared the new Fellow. Mr. Webb, who 
has a brilliant academic record, being Mathematical Scholar and Student 
of the University, gained his Fellowship in the double course of 
Mathematics and Ethics and Logics. The Madden ‘‘ Consolation” 
Prize fell to Mr. R. W. Tate, who is a graduate of Cambridge, and 
took the Classical course in conjunction with Ethics and Logics. <A prize 
of £20 was awarded to the third candidate, who presented only one 
course—Mathematics. It is probable that this is the last election toa 
Fellowship on the rigid system of examination which has hitherto pre- 
vailed, as it is reported on good authority that next year important 
changes will be introduced in the courses and scope of the examination. 
This is one of the reforms recommended by the recent Royal Com- 
mission, and one which has long been felt to be desirable within the 
University itself. At present a Fellowship is only to be gained by 
sacrificing the best years of life to reading an enormous course and going 
for an annual examination in it. The newly elected Fellow, for 
instance, made his début as candidate for Fellowship in the year 1902. 
It comes practically to be a case of the survival of the fittest—or the 
most persevering. Such a prolonged ordeal cannot have a beneficial 
effect on the energies of those who undergo it. Moreover, the exam- 
ination is restricted to the subjects of Classics, Mathematics, Ethics and 
Logics, and Oriental Languages (each candidate, as a general rule, pre- 
senting two of these groups) ; and, without questioning the claim of these 
subjects to be regarded as the foundations of scholarship, it is evident 
that at the present day there are other branches of learning which 
ought to be represented among the Fellows of a University (especially in 
Trinity College, where the professors are toa large extent chosen from 
among the Fellows), and the study of which ought not to be too long 
postponed. 

On the same occasion the results of the recent Scholarship examina- 
tions were announced. Out of 44 candidates who presented them- 
selves, 15 were awarded Scholarships, 12 of these being Foundation 
Schoiarships in Classics, Mathematics, and Experimental Science, and 
3 Non-Foundation Scholarships in Modern Literature. This is the 
first time that Scholarships in Modern Literature have been given in 
Trinity College, and all three fell to women students. Though, as by a 
special provision which holds good for this year only, graduates were 
not excluded from competition, it is hardly surprising that the success- 
ful candidates were all among last year’s Senior Moderators. Of these 
Miss Bennett and Miss Douglas, who gained first and second place 
respectively, were formerly students of Alexandra College, Dublin; 
while Miss Stafford, who came in third, was educated at the Ursuline 
Convent, Waterford, and Loreto College, Dublin. Among the 
Foundation Scholarships one in Science was carried off by an ex-pupil 
of the Christian Brothers Schools. 


Trinity College. 


The examinations held under the Intermediate Board, which bring 
the school year to a close in Ireland, began in the 
second week of June. During the course of the 
month the report of the Board for 1906 was pre- 
sented to Parliament. From this report it appears that last year a total 
of 11,704 students (8,319 boys and 3,385 girls) entered for the examin- 
ation, being a total increase of 1,416, or 13 8 per cent., on the number 
in 1905, and of 27°7 per cent. on that in 1904. The amount of the 
school grant paid to managers of schools in 1906 was £50,125. 8s. 7d., 
distributed among the four provinces in the following proportion :— 
Leinster, £20,754. 198.3; Ulster, £12,351. 17s. 1d.; Munster, 
£13,744. 8s. 3d.; and Connaught, £3,274. 4s..3d.—the number of 
(Continued on pige)480.) 
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DENT’S MATHEMATICAL & SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Edited by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., F.R.A.S., Head Master of the Marling School, Stroud, and Editor of ‘‘ The Mathematical Gazette.” 
VOLUMES NOW READY. 


A FIRST STATIOS. 
By C. S. Jackson, M.A., and R. M. Mitng, M.A. With upwards of 200 Dia- 
gra rams and numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, with or witbout Answers, 48. 6d. 
t: The great variety of practical illustrations . differentiates it considerably 
from the older type of text-book. . Thoroughly trustworthy as an nona tion 
to the science of mechanics. Can be safely recommended. ”"—School World 


GERMAN SOIENOE READER. 
Compiled by C. R. Dow, M.Sc. Part I. Mathematics, Physics, and 
Chemistry. 2s. 
Consists of a number of passages on scientific su 
translatiou of which the student will acquire a know! 
occurring scientific expressions. 


PRAOTIQARL BOTANY. 
Pet E. H. Davies, B.Sc. (County School, Barry, Glam.). 28. 
otroduction which aims at supplying the means of obtaining a knowledge 
of Plant Life, but not at supplying. e knowledge itself. Actual Specimens 
must be in the hands of the pupils. ‘‘ Cordially recommended.” —School World. 


ELEMENTARY TRIQONOMETRY. 
By CezcıL “es M.A. (Haileybury College, Hertford). 48. With 
Answers, 4s. 64 
Aims at supplying a practical training in Elementary Trigonometry. It is 
hoped that tbis book will not be unsuitable for groun ting those who wish to 
study the subject in its higher branches, and that the e of treatment may 
help to make the subject interesting. 


LIGHT. By F. E. Regs, M.A., late Demonstrator of Physics, Bangor. 2s. 
t! Covers a considerable amount "of ground . . exceedingly well done. It 
displays knowledge and thoughtful care on every page. "—Schoolmaster. 


A FIRST BOOK OF GEOMETRY. 
By W. H. Youna, Sc.D., and Mrs. Young, Pb.D. 18. 6d. net. 


bjects in German, by the 
ge of the more commonly 


| PRACTICAL NATURE STUDY FOR SCHOOLS. 


By Oswatp H. LATTER, M.A., Senior Science Master at Charterhouse ; 
formerly Tutor of Keble College, Oxford. Part I. (Pupil’s Book), 28. 64. 
net; Part If. (Teacher's Aid and Answers), 68, net. 

The School Guardian says :—'' We heartily commend this Look to all teachers 
who include Nature Study in their time-tables.” 


PRAOTIOCAL PHYSIOS. ByF. J. Tristram. 18. 64 


Education says :—" This admirable little book approaches very near to our 
ideal of an elementary text-book of Practical Physics. . Fortunate, indeed, 
is the student who has his powers of observation and manipulative skill trained 
on the lines indicated in this excellent little book.” 


READY SHORTLY. 
GEOMETRICAL OONIOS. 
H. Bryan, F.R.S., and Prof. R. H. Pinkerton, M.A. 

ANALYTIOAL OONIOS. 

ref Prof. Miss C. A. Scort, D.Sc., Brynmawr University, U.S.A. 
SOHOOL HYGIENE. 

By Hersert Jones, D.Ph. Camb., Medical Officer of Health, Hereford 

Combined Sanitary District. 


IN PREPARATION. 
ALGEBRA. 


>A Prof. H. W. Lu. Tanner, F.R.S., and W. J GREENSTREET, M.A., 
F. R.A.S., Editor of '' The Mathematical Gazette.’ 

PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 
By J. E. Bovr, B.A., B.Sc., Head Master of King Edward VI. Grammar 


School, H SOLE 
FRENCH NOE READER. 
Compiled by J. Greenstrret, M.A., F.R.A.S. 


MATHEMATIOAL TABLES. By Prof. G. H. Bevan, F.R.S. 


T. he. Journal of Education ' says :—'‘ Few books of the kind reach as high a 
standard of merit.” WITH OTHERS TO FOLLOW, 


SPECIAL NOTE.—The First Four Parts of Dent's METHODICAL ARITHMETIC will be ready early in July. This new Arithmetic is constructed 
in accordance with the Code of 1906, in Seven Parts corresponding to the Seven Standards in Public Elementary Schools, and should also be found suitable for the 
punter Forms of Secondary Schools. The Editor is Mr. W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., and the remaining Three Parts are in active preparation. Full particulars 
post free. 


DENT’S COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, with full particulars of the above and many other Series, post free from 
J. M. DENT & CO., 1 Aidine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate 
charges, of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. These Hotels have 


Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every floor, 
Spacious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, Billiard, and Smoking Rooms. . . 


Fireproof Floors, Perfect Sanitation, Telephone, Night Porters. Bedrooms from 2s. 6d. to Ss. 6d. Full Tariff and Testimonials on 
application. Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d'hôte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. per day. 


ALSO UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 


ESMOND HOTEL 


1 MONTAGUE STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


This TEMPERANCE HOTEL adjoins the British Museum, and is exceptionally quiet and economical. Night Porter. 


BEDROOMS from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per night. Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. - 


Telegraphic Addresses :— 


Thackeray Hotel, | 
** THACKERAY, LONDON.” 


Esmond Hotel, 


Kingsley Hotel, 
‘* AGROUP/ LONDON.”’ 


** BOOKCRAFT, LONDON.” 
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schools participating in the grant being 306. A further sum of 
£3,179. 12s. 8d. was allotted to special bonuses to choirs and orchestras. 

The state of Irish primary education continues to claim a good deal 

Pri of the public attention. A public meeting was 
rancag, held at Lisburn on the 25th of l-st month for the 
| purpose of setting forward: the disabilities under 
‘which primary education labours in Ireland, and calling for a reform, 
‘rand was addressed by two of the northern members of Parliament, 
Captain Craig and Mr. Sloan. The Irish Protestant National 
Teachers’ Union held a meeting in Belfast on June 15, and adopted a 
series of resolutions asking for more equitable treatment for Ireland in 
the matter of monetary grants, urging the desirability of placing 
primary education under local control, and, finally, protesting against 
some of.the grievances under which teachers at present labour—their 
liability to dismissal without reason at the will of the manager, and 
the system of ‘‘confidential reports” made by managers to the 
National Board regarding the character and efficiency of teachers. 

What has come to be known as ** Language Sunday” fell this year 
on June 9, when an enormous procession, organized 
by the Gaelic League, marched through the city in 
the afternoon. The procession consisted of several 
sections, representing not only the League proper in its various 
branches, but also the athletic, educational, and industrial activities of 
the country and the temperance movement. One feature was a series of 
pageants or tableaux mounted on movable stages and drawn by 
horses, representing typical and symbolic scenes in the history of Ire- 
land from the mythological age onwards. The Educational Section 
was represented by a band of students and professors from the Catholic 
University College, a large number of students from the Drumcondra 
Training College for National Teachers, and an array of over 2,500 
boys from some of the schools in and about Dublin, each institution 
carrying its own banners. The great majority of these came from the 
Christian Brothers’ schools, which have thrown themselves with zeal 
into the language movement, and with conspicuous success, their 
pupils invariably coming out well in Irish, both in the lower grades of 
the Intermediate examinations and in the local examinations held 
under the auspices of the Gaelic League. This is, perhaps, not sur- 
prising, as a great number of their scholars belong to a class which has 
adopted the English language only within the past generation or two, 
‘and which still clothes its thoughts in the idioms of the vernacular. 
Among those who drove in the procession: was Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
President of the League; and in the same carriage were two foreign 
visitors who desired to show their sympathy with the language move- 
ment, Dr. Hermann Osthott, Professor of Comparative Philology in 
Heidelberg University, and Carl Marstrandar, of Christiania. Both 
these gentlemen have been spending some weeks in Dublin on their 
way to Kerry, where they intend to devote the summer to the study of 
the modern tongue. 

At a subsequent stage of the proceedings Dr. Hyde addressed an 
enormous concourse of people in the open air, first m Irish and after- 
wards in English, and dwelt on the ideal of the Gaelic League—to 
create an Irish Ireland, in which religious and political differences 
should be merged in the sentiment of a common nationality and in the 
effort to promote the moral, intellectual, and industrial welfare of the 
country. Dr. Hyde referred, as a matter for congratulation, to 
the recent action of the (Government in restoring the fees for Irish 
as a special subject in National schools. This action has been 
severely criticized in many quarters in Ireland, where, as is natural, 
the chief opponents of the language movement, as well as its chief 
supporters, are to be found. There is a large and influential section 
of people who regard the introduction of the Irish language into 
primary schools with disapproval or even suspicion, seeing in it a 
possible instrument of sedition, or, at the best, a subject of no 
practical value, which it is waste of time to teach to boys and girls who 
have to earn their bread; and it must be admitted that, as things are 
at present, Gaelic is not a very profitable study from the commercial 
point of view. On the other hand, some persons see in the fact that 
such a large number of the younger generation in Ireland are throwing 
themselves with energy and zeal into a pursuit which is not likely to 
bring any great material reward one of the most hopeful signs for the 
future of the country. If the success of a movement be any test of its 
inherent worth, the advocates of the language have some justification 
for thetr support. From the last report of the Society for the Preserva- 
tion of the Irish Language—a body whose composition places it beyond 
suspicion of ignorant or hasty partisanship—it appears that the number 
of pupils who passed in Irish in the National schools rose from 161 in 
1885 to 1,317 in 1899,-when the computation of individual passes was 
discontinued ; and that the special fees for Irish as an extra, which in 
1902 were paid for 4,092 pupils in 235 schools, were in 1906 paid for 
31,741 pupils in 1,410 schools. 

During the month numerous local /ééscanna, or contests, have been 
held throughout the provinces. These féiscanna are now an established 
custom, and every county, and indeed every place of any importance, 
has its annual fézs, at which prizes are offered for competition not only 
for proficiency in speaking, writing, and reciting Gaelic, but also for 


The Language 
Movement. 


Irish dances, music, and such practical subjects as bread-making, 


knitting, sewing, and carpentry. These competitions excite keen 
local interest and are a welcome break in the somewhat uneventful 
routine of Irish country life. l 

The Irish Language movement, regarded from an educational point 
of view, forms the subject of an interesting article in the June number 
of the Fortnightiy Review, by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, late Professor of 
Arabic in Trinity College, Dublin; while another article on the 
question, written from the standpoint of a Gaelic Leaguer, by the 
Rev. J. O. Hannay, appears in the World's Work. 


SCHOOLS. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE. —Our Greek play will be reported elsewhere. 
We were greatly favoured by the weather—four of the five days fine, 
and one showery. On June 8 there was a special service before the 
play for the unveiling of two stained-glass windows given in memory of 
Mr. Blackall Simonds, of Bradfield IIouse. Mr. Simonds was the frst 
boy to join the school when it was founded by Mr. Stevens in 1850. 
The windows are an admirable specimen of Messrs. Powell's work. 
They were unveiled by Admiral Sir F. Powell, C.B., a connexion of 
the firm. 

Bristor, Corston’s GIRIS’? SCHOOL.—The new wing was opened 
on June 15, in the presence of a large and representative gathering, by 
Mr. W. Colchester Wemyss, Chairman of the Gloucestershire Ed ucation 
Committee, supported by the governors of the school, the Bishop of 
Bristol, Mr. E E. Theodosius, H.M.I., and Dr. Kimmins, Chief 
Inspector to the L.C.C. Education Committee, all of whom made 
delightful speeches. After the formal ceremony the visitors went round 
the new rooms, which include a large studio, four new class-rooms, a 
library, and ample cloak-room accommodation. The fittings, apparatus, 
and furniture of these rooms have been very carefully planned on 
modern hygienic principles, and no detail has been overlooked that 
could add to the comfort and physical well-being of the pupils. 

BRISTOL, REDLAND HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Miss E. A. A. 
Shekleton, Head Mistress of the High School, Portland Place, Bath, 
has been appointed to the Head Mistress-ship of the Redland High 
School for Girls, in succession to Miss E. A. Cocks, who, after 
holding the position for twenty-five years, has now resigned it. 

Cukist’s HosviTa..—The distinctive feature of speech day (June 15) 
was an address by the Dean of Canterbury. Dr. Ware pointed out 
that the prosperity of Christ's Hospital was due not to a rich founda- 
tion, but to a succession of donations by private benefactors, notably Old 
Blues. Secondary schools must look to such support, unless they went 
to the State, which was the worst possible place to goto. Adverting 
to modern curricula, the Dean pointed out the abuse of classical 
studies when pursued simply as a mental gymnastic, and not, as they 
were in the sixteenth century, an introduction to human nature. This 
purpose might be better effected by a proper study of English literature, 
the finest literature in the world. The Head Master, Dr. Upcott, 
suggested that a school library would be a fitting memorial to Dr. Haig 
Brown. 

DuiwicH CoLL_eGe.—Founders’ Day was celebrated on June 22. 
Among the speeches the pièce de résistance was a selection from the 
“ Acharnians,” with music by Mr. Hubert Doulton. Scenes from 
“ The Critic,” Moser’s ‘* Die neue Hofmeisterin,” and ‘* L’Anglais tel 
qu’on le parle” were also performed. The Head Master, Mr. Gilkes, 
read out a long list of honours and scholarships gained during the year 
by old and present boys. 

HARPENDEN, ST. GEORGE'S SCHOOL.—The opening ceremony of 
St. George’s School, Harpenden, took place on June 21. The preacher 
at the first chapel service was Dr. Gray, of Bradfield College. Takin; 
for his text : ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might, 
he dwelt on the virtue of criginality. Progress was due to men of 
might, the world’s creators who refused to receive life at second hand. 
The great danger of young minds was that they take their play from 
others and accept the morality of the society in which they tind them- 
selves. The public schools of England did not lack panegyrists of their 
virtues, but outspoken critics were few. They needed to be toid that 
they represented a conservatism of soulless tradition and narrow class 
prejudice; and the more ancient a school the more hidebound and 
class-bound did it send its pupils forth. The mortal sin of these 
semi-monastic institutions was that they stifled originality. ‘* Boys 
and girls, teach yourselves self-reliance, and, above all, cultivate activity 
or energy of purpose.” After luncheon the school flag was unfurled 
outside the chapel by the Bishop of St. Albans, who gave an ad- 
dress on ‘‘Character.” The company then adjourned to the great 
Ifall to hear the Head Master and Canon Rawnsley on ‘‘Co- 
education.” Mr. Grant maintained that, while the very best of the 
public schools confessed to 10 per cent. of failures, under natural 
conditions, as he had proved at Keswick, there need be no sub- 
merged tenth. The school already numbers seventy-six pupils, and 
has started under the happiest auspices. 

MALVERN COLLEGE.—June 20. was speech day. The prizes were 
distributed by Sir Hugh Barnes, an Old Malvernian, who entered 


the college in 1866 in Mr. Fosters house, the_only survivor among the 
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SEELEY 6 CO.’S Books for Prizes. 


An Illustrated List of Booki for Prizes will be sent on application. 
The Children’s Odyssey. Told for little children. By A. J. CHURCH. 
14 Ilhustrations. Extra crown 8vo. ss. 
“ A really charming volume in all respects. No writer has done work of 
this kind so well since Kingsley first set the fashion in his masterpiece ‘ The 
Heroes.’ — Guardian. 


With 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A Tale of | Boman Life in the Days of 

the Isthmian Games. 5s. Cicero. ss. 

The Crusaders. A Story of the The Story orf the Iliad. 
War for the Holy Sepulchre. 55. The Pall of Athens. ss. 

Greek Story. 5s. The Story of the Odyssey. ss. 

Helmet and Spear. Storiesofthe | Heroes of Chivalry and Rom- 
Wars of the Greeks and Romans. 55. ance, 5s. 

Stories from Homer. ss. The Count of the Saxon Shore. ss. 

Stories from Virgil. ss. With the King at Oxford. ss. 

Stories from the Greek Trag- The Story of the Last Days of 
edians. 5s. Jerusalem. 3s. 6d. 

eo the Greek Com- | Three Greek Children. 3s. ód. 


S. . 55. The Stories of the Iliad and the 
phe me ofthe East, from Hero- | Æneid. ıs. 6d. 
otus ss 


os ES Stories from English History. 
The Story of the Persian War, 35. 6d. 
, trom Herodotus. ss. Stories of Charlemagne and the 


The Crown of Pine. 


55. 


‘Stories from Livy. 5s. | Twelve Peers of France. ss. 
THE ROMANCE LIBRARY. 
With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, each 5s. 
‘t Splendid gift-books.”— Scotsman. 
THE ROMANCE OF PLANT LIFE. By Prof. G. F. Scorr Exttior, M.A. 
THE ROMANCE OF ANIMAL ARTS & CRAFTS. By H. Couvpin, 
D.Sc., and Joux Lea, B.A. 

ter tac OF MISSIONARY HEROISM. By Rev. J. C. LAMBERT, 
THE [ROMANCE OF EARLY EXPLORATION. By A. Wiliams, B.A., 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN EXPLORATION. By A. Wictiams, B.A., 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN MECHANISM. By A. Wictiams, B.A. 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN INVENTION. By A. Wicuiams, B.A. 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN ENGINEERING. By A. Wittiams, B.A. 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN LOCOMOTION. By A. Wiliams, B.A. 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN MINING. By A. Wictiams, B.A. 
THE ROMANCE OF POLAR EXPLORATION. By G. Firtn SCOTT. 
THE ROMANCE OF MODERN ELECTRICITY. By CHarLeæs R., GIBSON. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. By Epmunp SELOUS. 
THE ROMANCE OF INSECT LIFE. By Epmcunp SELOUS. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE MIGHTY DEEP. By AGNES GIBERNE. 
London : SEELEY é CO., LTD., 38 GREAT RUSSELL ST., W.C. 


Recently Published, 364 pp., crown 8vo. Price 6s. 6d. net. 


CHURCH'S 
LABORATORY GUIDE. 


A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY FOR COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS, SPECIALLY STE ee FOR AGRICULTURAL 
‘UDENTS. 


Revised and partly rewritten by 


EDWARD KINCH, F.I.C., ETC. 


Professor of Chemistry in the Royal Agricultural College, Cirencester. 


TAATELE ee GN > 


CURNEY AND JACKSON, 10 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


Cloth, pp. xii, 864. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Journal 
of Education. 


BOUND VOLUME FOR 1906. 


Being the 28th Volume of the New Series. 
38th Year of issue. 


“Teachers have long recognized its practical value.” 
The Scotsman, Dec. 24, 1906. 
“The real work of education is admirably served by this 
old-established and well-conducted journal.” 
The Newcastle Chronicle, Dec. 24, 1906. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C 


DURING THE VACATION 


useF LORIGENE™: 


(Awarded Bronze Mepat. of the Rovat SANITARY INSTITUTE, 
ScHooL HYGIENE EXHIBITION, 1905.) 


On all Wood, Linoleum, and other Floors, in 


SCHOOLS, LABORATORIES, 


Libraries, Museums, &c., for 


ABSORBING & FIXING DUST & DIRT. 
‘FLORIGENE’ 


(Odourless Hygienic Fluid) 


need be applied three times a year only ; the effect of each applica- 
tion lasting 2 to 4 months, or longer, according to wear. 

A small quantity will impregnate a large floor, and is easily and quickly 
applied by the unskilled. 

Time, Labour, and Money will be saved. 

Pure Air, Cleanliness, and Comfort will be secured. 

No scrubbing or damping of floors necessary; only bard 
broom, when the sweepings roll and are not redistributed. 


BOOKS, FURNITURE, APPARATUS, &c., | 
SELDOM REQUIRE DUSTING OR CLEANING. 


‘FLORIGENE’ 


is an aid to the Prevention of Throat Irritations 
and School Epidemics. 


te ‘ DUST-ALLAYER’ v, 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Contractors to Lords of Admiralty, H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


THIS IS THE POINT f 


Seed 


n pentan 


CQevime = 


or only >, 
an Imifafion : 
KOH-1-NOOR PENCILS are 4d, each; 
3s. Gd. per doz. everywhere. Of Stationers, 
Photographic Dealers, Artists’ Colourmen, &c. 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 
12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. 


OH-INOOR MADE BY LAC HAROTMUTH IN AUSTRIA. 


KOH-1-NOOR 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. 


French Words 
and Phrases. 


By J. G. ANDERSON and F. STORR. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill,.E.C. 
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masters. The Head Master, the Rev. G. R. James, announced the 
acquisition of a rifle range at a cost of £600. Sir Neville Lyttelton 
urged the national importance of accurate shooting. If such practice 
as Malvern now gave could ensure one hit out of every twenty 
shots, a British army of 100,000 men would be invincible. Mr. James 
stated that there were now 498 boys in the school—a record number. 

NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The annual 
distribution of prizes took place on the afternoon of June 25 in the 
Clothworkers’ Hall of the school. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Latham, K.C., Chairman of the Governors. The Ilead Mistress read 
her report, in which, beside enumerating successes of both past and 
present pupils, she gave a brief account of the various clubs and 
societies which pertained to the social side of the school. Then fol- 
lowed the distribution of prizes by Lady Warrington, after which the 
Chairman spoke. He began by reading a letter from Mr. John 
Morley, in which was expressed his regret at having to refuse the 
pleasure of taking the chair on this occasion. Mr. Latham went on 
to speak of the position and function of a great public school, and 
remarked that in London itself and for a circuit of eighty miles 
were situated twelve of the greatest schools in the world. And in in- 
spiring words he called on the girls of the North London Collegiate School 
to play their part in helping to do for women’s education what the 
great public schools have done for men’s. 

St. OLAVE’s SCHOOL.—Old Olavians have been conspicuously 
successful in the Cambridge Triposes. N. Scorgie heads the list in the 
Second Part of the Law Tripos. In the First Class of the Classical 
Tripos are F. C. G. Twinn, H. W. Ralph, and J. W. C. Ellis. L. H. 
Taffs is in the First Class in the Natural Science Tripos. Seconds 
have been obtained by A. C. Cole and E. W. Harber in the First 
Part, and J. Griffen in the Second Part, of the Natural Science Tripos ; 
by W. Burton in the Second Part of the History, J. C. Lidgett in the 
Classical, and A. E. Baker in the Second Part of the Theological. 
The last named is awarded the Burney Studentship in Theology. The 
school has recently been presented with a flagstaff and flag by Mr. 
A. Shand, an Old Olavian and present governor. On Empire Day 
the flag was saluted with due solemnity. 

UPPINGHAM SCHOOL.—Out of a very strong field of candidates 
the Rev. H. A. Mackenzie, Head Master of Durham School, has been 
chosen to succeed the Rev. Dr. Selwyn after Christmas. Probably 
there is no name held higher in the general esteem of the scholastic 
world than that of Mr. Mackenzie. Out of ten candidates—all of whom, 
with two or three exceptions, had strong claims for any important head 
mastership—five were selected to be interviewed by the trustees. 
Fa a a Ee a 


Much surprise was felt that the very strong claims of one or two can- 
didates for at least selection had been passed over; one candidate 
especially, not in the ‘‘select,” was generally thought to be a very 
strong rival to Mr. Mackenzie for final selection. C. E. Raven (Caius) 
and H. F. P. Hearson (King’s) have been placed in the First Class of 
the Classical Tripos; and L. J. Wills (King’s) in the First Class, 
Part II., of the Natural Science Tripos. Hearson will be remembered, 
too, as having been captain last season of the University Rugby Fifteen. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—The members of the Imperial Conference 
on Education visited us on June 4, and were entertained at a garden 
party by the JIead Master. The late Mr. Freeman’s essay on Greek 
education, ‘f The Schools of Hellas,” has appeared (Macmillan, 4s.). 
J. A. Fort’s house won the singing competition. Election for scholar- 
ships begins on Tuesday, July 9. The Eton match is later than usual. 
this year—on July 1 and 2. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for April is Miss Ethel 
M. Dale, 95 Carysfort Road, Stoke Newington, N. 
The winner of the Translation Prize for May is T. S. 


- Morton, Esq., 35 Cliveden Place, Eaton Square, S.W. 


The Translation Prize for June is awarded to “ Obadie.”’ 


Arrétons-nous à Flaubert. Il a beaucoup grandi dans l'opinion 
depuis quelques années ; il a dû cette gloire posthume moins a ses dons 
merveilleux de prosateur qu'à Il’influence manifeste qu’on lui recon- 
naissait sur toute la littérature du dernier quart de siècle. En prenant 
son œuvre comme la représentation éminente du réalisme français, je ne 
pense pas rencontrer de contradicteurs. L’auteur de ‘‘Madame 
Bovary ” est allé rapidement aux conséquences extrêmes du principe ; 
nul ne nous montrerait mieux que lui le néant de ce principe. 

Oh ! qu’elle est instructive, l’étude de cet esprit sincere! Comme 
dans un miroir, on y voit limage du monde reflétée d'abord avec éclat, 
puis faussée et racornie ; elle diminue, diminue, noircit et se déforme en 
caricature. Au début, cest un fervent du romantisme, épris du 
grandiose et du sonore. Bientôt il est frappé de la différence entre la 
vie telle qu’il la voit et celle que ses maitres lui peignent ; il observe 
autour de lui, il reproduit son impression directe. Plus rien de l'esprit 
de Stendhal, du rêve de Balzac. Mais à mesure que sa vision se fait 


plus exacte, elle devient plus limitée et plus triste ; aucun ressort mora? 
(Continued on page 484.) 


ne le soutient. 


These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 450. 


pen LADY (Brevet supérieur) 


requires a Post at School for next Term.—Mlle. 
MaGRaT Simon, St. Margaret's School, Exeter. 


RT MISTRESS desires Post, 


Resident or Non-resident. Drawing and Paint- 
ing (all styles), Mocelling, Sketching. South Kensing- 


AMES AND GYMNASTIC MIS- 


TRESSES with exceptional qualifications can 
be obtained on application to A. ALEXANDER, Prin- 


: 1 Violin, Harmony. 
cipal, Physical Training College, Southport. 


.R.C.M. seeks Post in High School. 


Londcn or neighbourhood preferred. 
Excellent references. 
Tree, Battenhall Grange, Worcester. 


ton Certificates. Excellent testimonials. Eight years’ 


experience. Subsidiary subjects: junior English, 
Piano Music, Singing (Solo and Class Singing), Needlework. 
Address Churchwoman, — Miss Davis, St. Mary’s School, 


Melrose, N.B. 


YMNASTIC, GAMES, AND 


SPORTS MISTRESSES. — LIVERPOOL 
GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE. — Full 
trained Teachers disengaged and qualified to teac 
Drilling and Gymnastics (Swedish and British systems), 
Fencing, Swimming, Dancing, Horse-riding, Cricket, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Tennis, Badminton, Remedial 
Exercises and Massage, Sick-nursing, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. Apply — PRINCIPAL, 171 Bedford Street, 
Liverpool. 


RENCH GOVERNESSES’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
(Under Royal Patronage.) 

The Directrice of the above highly recommends 
several Certificated Ladies, as TEACHERS and 
GOVERNESSKES, in Schools and Families. 

Best references have to be produced before any Lady 
becomes a member of the above Association. 

18 Lancaster Gate, Hyde Park, W. 


LOCUTION MISTRESS, teach- 


ing now in London Schools, wishes similar 
Post, Town orsuburbs. Private Pupils. Coaching for 
plays. Certificates, testimonials, references. Terms 
moderate.—Miss Nice, 6 Hazlitt Road, West Kens- 
ington. 


RENCH LADY seeks Visiting 


Engagements in London Schools and Families. 
High references from New York—best Private Schools 
and leading Families. ro years’ experience with 
Pupils, from beginners to Girls preparing for College. 
—Miss Lovsgau, 405 West 57th Street, New York. 


ANTED, in September, Post as 

. KINDERGARTEN or JUNIOR FORM 
MISTRESS. National Froebel Union Higher Cer- 
tificate. Nine years’ successful teaching experience, 
Excellent testimonials.—Miss J. Conner, Tuddenham 
T odge, Tuddenham Road, Ipswich. 


OUNG FRENCH LADY (Dip- 


loma, 24), qualified to teach Music and Draw- 
ing, desires Place as TEACHER in England. Apply 
to Mrs. FRANKLIN, 106 Boulevard National, Paris, 
Clichy. 
A YOUNG GERMAN LADY, 

well Certificated, wishes to perfect her know- 
ledge of English. She would like to find a Post in 
School to give German Lessons. Apply—H. B., c.o. 


Ee Tukes & Co., 16, 17 Watling Street, London, 


fi Principal of High School 
recommends GERMAN LADY (22 years), with 
perfect Pronunciation, good Grammatical and Literary 
Knowledge. Small salary or au pair. Knows Eng- 
lish.—Frau HERMANN, Wiener-Neustadt, Austria. 


XPERIENCED MISTRESS 


desires Re-engagement (Daily) in Bromley or 
neighbourhood, in September. Senior Cambridge and 
Drawing Certificates. Subjects: English, Drawing, 
Painting, French, German, elementary Latin. — 
Harris, 106 College Road, Bromley, Kent. 


RAINED and Certificated GER- 


MAN MISTRESS wants Post, for September, 
in good French School or Family. Two years’ ex» 
perience in Recognized English School. Excellent 
references.—Frl. Rikre, St. Margaret's, Exeter. 


RENCH PROTESTANT MIS- 


TRESS, with Brevet supérieur, 4 years splendid 
reference, prepares for Examinations. French and 
German. Resident £50, non-res. £80.—Mlle. G., 
142 Kensington Park Road, W. 


OUNG FRENCH MISTRESS, 


Graduate, having spent two years in England 
in a College, seeks a Situation in a School. Good 
references. —Mlle. RAouL_t, 142 Rue de la Tour, Paris. 


a. a aaaIaIIIaI III IUM 


ANDICRAFTS.—An exper- 

enced MISTRESS, who visits a large well 

known Private School, wishes to hear of another School 

in or near London where her services would be required 

one day a week. Apply—S. W. c.o. Messrs. Truman 

& Knightley, Ecucational Agents, 6 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W 


l C RENCH MISTRESS, Diplomée, 

requires Re-engagement, September. Public or 
High School. Experienced in Public-School Teaching. 
Four years last post. Good disciplinarian, pure accent. 
Excellent references. — Mile. Leroy, Crown Lea, 
Malvern. 


AN English Lady seeks Re-engage- 


ment as MUSIC MISTRESS. Good Solo and 
Class Singing, Piano, Theory. Conversational Lan- 
guages. Good diplomas and testimonials, Apply— 
M.A.M., W. H. Smith & Son, Bookstall, Leatherhead 


XPERIENCED MISTRESS 


(Higher Cambridge Certificate) requires Post. 
Very successful in preparing for Examinations, 
Special subjects: English Language (Composition, 
&c.) and Literature, French, German (acquired 
abroad), Scripture. Secondary subjects : History, 
Geography, Drawing, Music, Elocution, Drill, 
Needlework.—A. WESTHOLME, Hessle, E. Yorks. 


KOE AND LOWER 


FORM MISTRESS requires Post next 
September. Trained Clapham High School. , Higher 
Froebel Certificate. Good Music, French, Drill, 
Needlework. Apply—A., 78 Sheen Park, Richmond, 


Surrey. 
UNIOR MUSIC MISTRESS 


(A.T.C.L.), Advanced Grade (R.A.M.) s 

Post in School in September (Kent). Piano, 
Theory, Harmony, junior Class Singing.— Miss Crist, 
Croham Dene, Ceci Park, Herne Bay. 
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(Established 


EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. over? years 


Proprietors: Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH. 
Offices—34 Bedford Street, Strand, and 22 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.O. 
Head Mistresses and Principals cf Public and Private Schools desirous of engaging for the Term 


commencing in September next, experienced and well qualified Teachers—Graduates or 


Under- 


graduates of the various Universities, Trained and Certificated Teachers, Music, Kindergarten, Foreign, and other 
sistant Mistresses, Senior and Junior, and who will state their fy loa) to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH, 


will at enoe be placed in correspondence with efiglble candidates 


ree of charge. 


To facilitate a speedy arrangement, 


full detalis as tothe essential qualifications, the salary offered, and whether Resident or Non-resident should be stated. 


Head Mistresses and Principals will be at liberty to make use of Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH’s offices for the purpose of 
interviewing candidates at any time between the hours of 10 and 4 daily. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: “SCHOLASQUE, LONDON.” 


TELEPHONE: 7021 GERRARD. 


Assistant Mistresses seeking immediate or September Appointments in Publle or In Private Schools should apply 
at once to Messrs. GRIFFITHS, SMITH, POWELL & SMITH, who will forthwith furnish them with particulars of vacancies suitable to their 


requirements. Copies of testimonials should be sent, as also a statement as to qualifications, &c. 


September (1907) vacancies. 


SCHOOL TRANSFER DEPARTMENT. °°” 


Please see page 488 for special notice as to 


ools Transferred and Valued. 
Partnerships arranged. 


List of Boys’ and of Girls’ Schools for Saleand Partnerships sent gratis to intending purchasers, to whom mo Commission will be 


charged. 


The Transfer Department is under the direot man 


ement of one of the partners of the frm. 


Please see page 450 


or brief particulars of some of the Schools Messrs. Griffiths, Smith, Powell & Smith now have for Sale. 


YMNASTIC AND GAMES 


. .MISTRESS desires Appointment. Anstey 
Physical Training College Certificate. Good Medical 
Gymnast. Hygiene, Physiology, Swimming, Musical. 
— Miss R. Brace, 165 Lauderdale Mansions, W. 


GYMNASTIC and GAMES 


A MISTRESS. Two years’ Training. Nine 

Certificates, Gold and Silver Medallist. Physiology, 

Hygiene (South Kensington), Swedish Drill, Fencing, 

Rowing, Swimming.—10737 E., Hooper's, 13 Regent 

Street, London. any others. Printed List gratis. 

Introduction free. Principals are invited to state re- 
ulrements as to Vacancies on their Staffs for Autumn 
erm. Established 1881. 


— eee 


EAD MISTRESS highly recom- 


mends GYMNASTIC AND GAMES MIS. 
TRESS. Swimming, Remedial Exercises, and 
Massage. Fully trained; has had experience. Apply 
— Miss Ltovp, Church High School, Penzance. 


M “sic MISTRESS (Pianoforte), 


Diplémée Berlin Conservatorium, Pupil of 
Prof. Karl Klindworth and Signor Busoni, Performer 
and experienced Teacher, seeks Post (resident or non- 
resident) in School or Conservatorium for September 
next. Address—Miss Grack WoNNACOTT, Oakfield, 
Arnside, Westmoreland. 


———— ea 


TSA NED KINDERGARTEN 


, MISTRESS (24) requires Post in September. 
Ton subjects, also good Music, Games, Drill. 
Higher N.F.U. Certificate.—HArTLEy, Wylfa, Bangor. 


l ADY desires responsible Post, 

SECRETARY or HOUSEKEEPER. Several 
years’ experience large high-class Schools. Thoroughly 
competent Bookkeeper, Shorthand Writer, Typist, 
Housekeeper. Highest testimonials and references. — 
E. E., Banham's, 128 Uxbridge Road, Ealing. 


FULLY qualified North German 
Lady requires Engagement for Foreign Lan- 
guages and advanced Music. Visiting near Bourne- 
mouth preferred. Diplôme supérieur (Paris), Cam- 


bridge Higher Local (Languages). — FRAULEIN, 
Some House, Campbell Road, Boscombe, Bourne- 
mou 


EQUIRED, Non-resident Post in 


good School in London or Suburbs, to teach 
English, Mathematics, Music. Certificates: Cam- 
bridge Higher Local (Groups Divinity, Mathematics, 
Arithmetic), Senior Cambridge, First and Second 
College of Preceptors, Junior and Senior Trinity. Ex- 
perienced. Highest references. —Miss Lewis, Wands. 
worth High School, East Hill, S.W. 


XCELLENT BOYS’ GOVERN- 
ESS. Schoolmaster’s Daughter. Registered 
Column B. Enthusiastic Teacher, painstaking, good 
disciplinarian. Advanced English, Mathematics 
Sciences, Latin, French, junior Music. Active, good 
walker, fond of Games. Highly recommended.— 
£0,502 i, Hooper, 13 Regent Street, London. 


| 
| 


XPERIENCED GERMAN 


TEACHER desires Post in good School. 
Thorough French, Drawing, Drilling, and Music. 
Highest references.—M., c.o. Walker, Upper North- 
gate Street, Chester. 


LERGYMAN’S Daughter desires 
Re-engagement as KINDERGARTEN AND 
JUNIOR MUSIC MISTRESS. Certificated Higher 
and Elementary N.F.U., Associated Board, School 
Teacher's Sol-fa. 2% years’ training. Excellent refer- 
ences.—Miss Jones, 43 Gwydr Crescent, Swansea. 


TCRENCH MISTRESS, Brevet 


supérieur, seeks Post in England. French Lan- 

uage and Literature. Would converse with or guide 

nglish Visitors in neighbourhood of Honfleur. Refer- 

ences.— Mlle. Lergtit, Ecole Communale, La Rivière, 
St. Sauveur, pres Honfleur, Calvados, France. 


FRENCH Protestant Lady requires 


Non-resident Post in Public or High School. 
Disengaged now. Several years’ experience. Success- 
ful Teacher. Highest references. Good salary.— 
MADEMOISELLE, 31 Queen’s Terrace, St. John’s Wood. 


Ree eae in September, Post 
as MUSIC MISTRESS by an experienced 
Teacher. Piano and Class Singing. Good testimonials. 
Qther subjects if required. — M. R. 50 Colvestone 
Crescent, West Hackney, N. 


ANTED, in September, a Non- 

resident Post, in or near London, in a Private 
School or High School. Seven years’ experience. 
Usual English subjects; French, Latin, Mathematics, 
and Needlework. Address—G. D., 7 Redcliffe Square, 
South Kensington, S.W. 


XPERIENCED MUSIC MIS- 


TRESS requires Post in September. Piano, 
Harmony, Class Singing. Very successful preparation 
for Associated Board Examinations.—E. M. R., Frenchay 
Lodge, near Bristol. 


AILY or Resident.—Highly Certi- 
ficated HEAD ENGLISH MISTRESS or 
SENIOR LECTURER in Ladies’ College. Pupils 
all ages. Gifted Teacher, good Organizer. Advanced 
English, Mathematics, fluent Parisian French, Music, 
Drawing. Highest references.—5,671 B, Hooper's, 
13 Regent Street, London. Others. List gratis. 


| ; RANÇAISE (28), Brevet supérieur, 

désire enseigner le français et se perfectionner 
dans l'étude de la langue anglaise, surtout pour la 
conversation, Recherche une situation dans un bon 
pensionnat ou famille distinguée à Londres ou aux 
environs. Engagement pour la rentrée de Septembre. 
Serait heureuse d'une légère rétribution pour le second 
trimestre et d'une augmentation d'après services 
rendus. Expérience dans l'enseignement. Peut diriger 
classes de couture ou de dessin à l'étranger. Prépara- 
tions aux examens français. S'adresser à Mlle. 
RICHETORD, chez Mme. Geist, à Joinville-le-Pont, 
28 route de la Brie, Seine. 


S SENIOR ENGLISH MIS- 
TRESS or LECTURER. Gifted Teacher, 
splendid Organizer, and manage Pupils all ages. 
Advanced English, Cambridge Higher l, Mathe- 
matics, Parisian French, Music, Drawing. Highest 
references. Daily or Resident. — 5,671 B, Hooper, 
13 Regent Street, London. Others. List gratis. No 
charge to Principals. 


APABLE experienced MATRON 
or NURSE-MATRON (School or Sanatorium). 
Fully Trained, Certificated, good Organizer, really fon 
of Children, bright, energetic.—938 H, 
13 Regent Street, London. Many others. 
OUSE MISTRESSES. List gratis. Established 
1881. Telephone 5097. 


ERMAN MUSIC MISTRESS 


(Protestant).—Piano, Violin (excellent Per- 
former, Certificated Cologne Conservatoire). Success- 
fully prepares for Examinations. Good Linguist.— 
8,319 F, Hooper's, 13 Regent Street. Many disengaged 
—English, Art, Kindergarten. Printed List gratis. 
No charge to Principals. Established 1881. 


Po required as MODERN LAN- 

GUAGE MISTRESS.—French and German, 
acquired abroad. Cambridge Higher Local (Honours 
Certificate, History, Literature, and Languages). 
Experienced. Address—M. Buckixg, Waternewton, 
Wansford, Northants. 


a MMM 


pô RISIENNE (Protestant lady, 


Diplôme supérieur, experienced in Public 
School Teaching, good disciplinarian) desires Re- 
engagement. Successful for Examinations. Practical 
training in Gouin’s Method if desired. Highest 
testimonials.— PARISIENNE, Sharp's, Queen's Terrace, 


N.W. 
LE (Certificate Royal Acad- 


emy of Music, Silver and Bronze Medallist, and 
R.A.M.) requires Resident or Non-resident Engage- 
ment in September. Piano (Leschetisky Method) 
Organ, Theory, and Memony Fluent French and 
German, acquired abroad. — Miss Gison, Seroule, 
Verviers, Belgium. 


ISSES TEMPLE & VAUGHAN, 


304 Regent Street, W., supply (gratis) 
Principals of Schools, Heads of Families, &c., with 
ASSISTANT MISTRESSES, GOVERNESSES, 
SECRETARIES, MATRONS, TECHNICAL, 
MUSIC, ART TEACHERS. Expert, prompt 
attention. 


INDERGARTEN MISTRESS 
(experienced) requires Re-engagement in 
September. Higher Certificate NFU. Ablett’s 
Drawing, Brush Work, Botany, Nature Study, Swed- 
ish Drill. Distinctions Class Teaching, Drawing. 
First Classes Botany, Swedish Drill, Singing. Wishes 
to train Students. on-resident preferred, in or near 
London. Please state salary offered.—HOPKINSON 
15 Westcliffe Road, Southport. 


School and Teachers’ Advertisements are continued on pages 485, 486, 487,488, 489-490; and: 491. 
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Avec son bon sens normand, il a vérifié l’inanité des pauvres idoles 
auxquelles la littérature croyait tant bien que mal : la passion divinisée, 
la réhabilitation des coquins, le libéralisme de Béranger, humani- 
tarisme révolutionnaire de 1848. Il a compris ce qu’il y avait de fac- 
tice dans la sympathie humaine de ses devanciers ; sympathie doublée 
d'une haine, pur jeu d’antitheses qui relevait les misérables pour faire 
d’eux une machine de guerre contre la société. Cet humanitarisme 
agace Flaubert à bon droit. D’après la théorie qu’on lui propose, il 
faut plaindre le peuple, mais en meme temps il faut proclamer ce peuple 
doué de toute sagesse et de toute vertu; le réaliste qui regarde les 
hommes sans parti pris sait bien ce qu’il en est de ces fables; il 
repousse en bloc la théorie. Et comme il ignore l'existence d’une 
source plus haute de charité, il dépouille toute pitié; il ne voit plus 
dans l'univers que des animaux bêtes ou méchants, soumis a ses 
expériences, le monde des Bovary et des Homais. On luia enseigné 
que sa raison était un instrument infaillible, et qu’il ne devait la courber 
sous aucune discipline ; or, il s'aperçoit qu’elle trébuche a chaque pas ; 
et, de colère, il en démasque le ridicule. Il conçoit pour les hommes et 
pour leur raison un effroyable mépris ; il le déverse dans son livre pré- 
féré, dans I’Iliade grotesque du nihilisme, ‘‘ Bouvard et Pécuchet.” 


By OBADIE. 


Now for a word or two on Flaubert, whose reputation during the 
last few years has been considerably enhanced. What earned for him 
this posthumous fame is not so much his wonderful gift of prose as the 
influence which he admittedly wielded over the last quarter of a 
century. I take his writings—and most people, I think, will agree with 
me—as pre-eminently representative of French realism. The author 
of ‘* Madame Bovary ” travelled swiftly along a road which led to the 
remotest consequences of that ductrine, and to no other could we turn 
for a clearer exhibition of its inanity. 

Full, indeed, of instruction is a study of that uncompromising spirit. 
Here, as in a looking-glass, we catch the image of the world, dazzlingly 
mirrored to begin with, and afterwards perverted and shrivelled, tll, 
in ever more shrunken proportions, it passes into caricature. At the 
outset a zealous adherent of the romantic school, he delights in what 
is stately and resounding. But soon, impressed by the difference 
between life as it seems to him and the picture of life presented on 
the canvas of his masters, he takes to observing it around him, and 
records his impressions at first hand. No more, now, of Stendhal’s 
witty gleams, no more of Balzac’s visions! As the eye gains in power 
of definition its feld grows more restricted and gloomy. He lacks the 
sustaining influence of a moral prop. 

Flaubert’s shrewd Norman sense exposed the hollowness of the 
miserable idols in which literature managed to believe—such as the 
deification of sensualism, the whitewashing of scoundrels, Béranger’s 
liberalism, and the revolutionary humanitarianism of 1848. He saw 
the artificial side of his precursors’ sympathy with the human race— 
how it was half compacted of hatred, and nothing else but a juggle 
with antithetical terms. It raised the needy out of the mire, and why ? 
To turn them into a weapon of war against society. Flaubert lost his 
patience, as well he might, with this humanitarianism. He was 
asked to embrace a theory according to which the common people 
are fit objects for our pity, and yet entitled to be proclaimed 
aloud the possessors of every sort of wisdom and virtue. The 
realist, who views mankind through unprejudiced eyes, knows 
the value of such fairy tales as these; he throws the whole wretched 
theory overboard. And in his ignorance of any higher fountain-head 
of charity he puts all pity aside. The world, as he perceives it, holds 
no inhabitants but stupid or ferocious brute beasts, waiting for his 
vivisector’s knife. It is a world of Bovary’s and Homais. He has 
been taught that his reason is an infallible implement, and that he has 
no need to subject it to any controlling discipline. Then comes the 
discovery that reason stumbles at every step, and, in a fit of petulance, 
he shows up reason’s futility. Filled with atremendous contempt for 
man and his reasoning powers, he pours the overflowings into his 
favourite book, and that grotesque ‘‘ Iliad” of Nihilism, ‘* Bouvard et 
Pécuchet,” is the result. 


We classify the 171 versions received as follows. At the suggestion 
of several competitors names in the First Class are arranged in order 
of merit. 

First Class.—Obadie, Menevia, Emil, C.G.C., Newod, Veramor, 
Vlaam’sche Meisje, Buddah, Moribond, Idéaliste, Gloire de Dijon, 
Francesca, Roger de M., Denio, N.M.L., Squirrel. 

Second Class. —Strebor, Brownie, Outis, E.G.H., Napoléon, Vacuus, 
Prig, Fortes et fidelis, Mumhead, Tête blanche, 100,000, L.H., 
Wakefieldia, Sirach, Hellebore, E.M.N., L’église, Sirach 2, Bia, 
K.M.C., Bembridge, Inn, Primrose, Jeanie E. Boyd, B.M.D., O.A., 
La Souris, H.E.B., May, Ion, Bufo, S.O.P.F., Altnacoille, The 
Golliwog, Mole, Guéméng. I.H.H., St. Macar, Ofris, Doreen, Sarah, 
Joseph, J.B.K.P., Prépunel, Minas, Field-mouse, S. R., Zit, Grosvenor, 
Duma, Manubrium, P.E.P., Glaucus, Solitaire, H.P.B., Silverpen, 
Eglantine, Maude, Wilts, R.J. P., Coachman. 

Third Class.—Eta, Kobe, Chaton, Great Western, Kingston, Kirk- 


lands, Diana, Gwyneth, Weston, Tournesol, Joan, François, Pansy, 
N. L., Dunholme, Liliputian, Valentine, K.M.C., Benoni, Gulf Stream, 
Cyrano, M.F.G., Courtus, Phlumpie, Caractacus, V.F., Ritchie, 
Banff, Hudoo, Courbevoie, Hilly, Elsie, M.G.C., C.A.G.E., Dugald, 
E.E.P., D.McC., J.T.B., Polygala, Mirovée, Eisbaum, Phaze, 
A.M.E.H., D.E.F., Flibbertigibbet, Betessy, Oseille, Atropos, Newg, 
R.H.M., Freya, Snowdrop, Shakspere, Téméraire. 

Fourth Class.—Godstone p.m., Nil, Nants, League, M.S., O. M.K., 
Silver, Mignonette, V.M.R., Avon Llwyd, A.L., M.M.W.H., Cosy, 
Alsace, Sunflower, Olivia, Clotho, F.M.F., M.D. 

Fifth Class.—Boris, Porte, R.A.L., Treherne, Nilly, Schoolgirl, 
Harper, Eglamour, S.A., Dearie, U.V.U., Snapshot, Miss Prude, 
T.A.T., Rosa, Fifteen, Nogo, Dulcie, Pipit, L.O.T., Pew. 


The passage from de Vogiié was of average difficulty, and the large 
number in the Second Class would have gained full, or nearly full, 
marks if it had been set in (say) a Senior Locals paper. But there isa 
long interval between this standard and a translation that is at once 
accurate and reads like English. There are flaws even in the prize 
version (one slip-slop sentence towards the beginning), and those that 
best stood the second test were barred by some distinct misrendering. 
To proceed to particulars. ‘‘ Let us stop at Flaubert” is, to say the 
least, awkward ; ‘‘ Let us dwell on Flaubert fora moment” is one of a 
dozen ways in which it may be turned. Qu'on lui reconnaissait, ‘‘ that 
he was acknowledged to have exercised’’; the tense was generally 
missed. Du principe: ‘* of principles” is a gross misrendering ; and a 
literal version, “of the principle,” is unidiomatic and not quite clear 
in meaning; something must be added—‘‘did not hesitate to drive 
the principles of this school [or, ‘‘ the theory of the Realists’’] to their 
logical conclusion.” sprit sincère, ‘so honest an artist,” or “‘an 
author so transparently sincere” ; ‘‘soul,” ‘spirit’ sound stilted ; 
“ mind ” is better. In the next sentence y need not be rendered ; Xe 
monde is best given by ‘‘ society” ; racornie is ‘‘shrivelled with age,” 
“ wizened.” Un fervent du romantisme, ‘a fanatic romanticist.’ 
Esprit de Stendhal: esprit is a blank cheque to be filled up according 
to the context ; here ‘‘keen wit” most nearly expresses the charac- 
teristic of Beyle—‘‘ wit” in the narrower sense is not appropriate, 
“‘genius” is too wide, and ‘‘spirit’’ must count as a mistranslation. 
So, too, rêve is best rendered by ‘‘ day dreams ” ; there is no dreaminess 
or mysticism in Balzac, but Alnaschar-like dreams ad infinitum. 
“ Verified the inanity ” is Frenchified English for “ proved the hollow- 
ness.” Zant bien que mal was a common stumbling block : it simply 
means ‘in a sort of a way,” ‘‘a half-hearted belief.” To ‘‘rehabili- 
tation ” there is no objection, but ‘‘ whitewashing of rascaldom”’ is 
racy English; ‘‘ regeneration”? was a common mistake. Dowdle 
d'une haine was another pitfall: it is, of course, literally not 
‘* doubled,” but ‘‘ lined,” and we might turn it ‘‘a veneer of sympathy 
that overlays aversion.” Pur jeu dantithéses, “a display of brilliant 
antitheses,” or ‘*a jugglery with antinomies.” eéever does not mean 
“to relieve.” Soumis à ses expériences, ‘for him to observe,” or 
“ subjects for his scalpel.” 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following sonnet of Auguste Barbier :— 
MICHEL-ANGE. 
Que ton visage est triste et ton front amaigri, 
Sublime Michel-Ange, ô vieux tailleur de pierre ! 
Nulle larme jamais n’a mouillé ta paupiere : 
Comme Dante, on dirait que tu n’as jamais ri. 
Ilélas ! d'un lait trop fort la Muse t’a nourri, 
L’art fut ton seul amour et prit la vie entiére ; 
Soixante ans tu courus une triple carrière 
Sans reposer ton coeur sur un cœur attendri. 


Pauvre Buonarotti ! ton seul bonheur au monde 
Fut d’imprimer au marbre une grandeur profonde, 
Et, puissant comme Dieu, d'effrayer comme lui : 


Aussi, quand tu parvins a ta saison dernière, 
Vieux lion fatigué, sous ta blanche crinière, 
Tu mourus longuement plein de gloire et d'ennui. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by Fuly 15th, 
addressed ‘* Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 

Those in the First Class are entitled on applscation to 
a copy of ‘‘ Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches.” 


B@T Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and six penny postage stamps.will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 
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ENGLISH LITERATURE IN THE UPPER 
FORMS OF A SECONDARY SCHOOL.* 


By P. C. GREEN. 


ià this paper I do not propose to offer for consideration 

any theories or methods in the teaching of English liter- 
ature which are new or revolutionary. I cannot claim to have 
done the work of a pioneer or to speak with authority in any 
department. This is the more to be regretted as there are 
aspects of English literature teaching which are still awaiting 
the hand of a master, one who comes along with assured skill 
to make the crooked ways straight and the rough places plain, 
and to give us fresh confidence from despair. I only venture 
to address you from a hope that, meanwhile, it is possible, in 
a more humble way, to learn from other people’s experience 
and mistakes and to arrive, perhaps, at some agreement on 
some of the fundamental points of our practice. The kind of 
pupils I have in mind are boys and girls between the ages, 
roughly speaking, of fifteen and seventeen in a secondary 
school. 

I should like as far as possible to consider literature apart 
from composition. The two are, of course, close relations. 
We should not separate them in actual practice, but I hope it 
is allowable to do so in discussion. I shall refer to com- 
position only where it appears to be specially helpful in the 
study of literature. The more general aims and purposes in 
the teaching of English literature I shall pass by: not because 
I think such a discussion unprofitable, but because I wish to 
dwell rather on practical problems. 

I said that there were difficulties in the way of English 
literature. The chief diffculty is, I suppose, ourselves. We 
ought all to be geniuses for this work. At least the difficulty 
of the problems involved seems to demand some such heroic 
solution. I naturally leave that part on one side, but there 
are one or two difficulties, potent hindrances outside our- 
selves, which I may safely mention. 

In the first place, if we consider a day school, we find there is 
only too often an apathy towards literature in the home. 
Habits can be formed at school—laboriously, they can be 
formed easily at home; and English literature, unlike other 
subjects of the curriculum, must form a habit of reading, if 
it is to be successful. Can this’ habit be formed at school, 
without any help from the encouraging influences of home ? 
I think, if you call to mind those pupils in your class who do 
best in English literature, you will find that they come from 
cultivated homes, or, at any rate, have acquired the habit of 
reading at home. We must not flatter ourselves that those 
pupils who show ability in this direction are unmixed testi- 
monies to our own methods; for I believe such pupils do more 
for themselves than we can do for them. At any rate, I 
suggest that it is very dificult—in some cases well-nigh im- 
possible—for the school alone to form this habit of reading, 
or to instil a love of literature without help from the home. 

Another difficulty I may mention. I do not know how far 
you will admit this, but it is one which seems to arise when 
we compare literature with other subjects of the curriculum. 
At the outset literature possesses an advantage. Probably it 
enlists interest more readily than any other school subject. 
It may be true that a boy works at a subject because he is 
interested in it. I think it is still more true that he is in- 
terested in it because he works at it. Does the average boy 
(and I include girls) feel that he can work at literature in the 
same way that he can work at languages or mathematics or 
science? Isnot the attitude of mind somewhat different, and one 
to which the boy is not accustomed in the rest of his school 
work? My experience is that boys, especially, take most 
kindly to a clear definite problem where they can see exactly 
what they have to do, and measure their success in the doing 
of it. I do not suggest for a moment that literature has not 
such problems; but I do suggest that the presence of them, 
and the nature of them, are a little outside the apprehension of 
boys. This may be a good thing. It may be an excellent 
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thing for a boy to acquire an attitude of mind different from 
his usual one. But it is difficult, and the recognition of this 
difficulty may lead us to make literature teaching systematic 
where we can. 

And now I should like to take some branches of literature, 
and ask how they ought to be treated in class. There isa 
great danger, I know, in being practical. One may leave too 
little to the individuality of the teacher, and to circumstances, 
but I cannot help thinking that a discussion and comparison 
of methods is one of our needs. 

To begin with a prose work—let us say, foy example, some 
of the writings of Macaulay, Addison, Bacon, or Burke—what 
benefits do we expect boys to derive from such study, and 
what means can we take to secure that they do derive them ? 

We expect, I suppose, that books of the kind I have men- 
tioned should, among other things, widen a boy’s outlook, 
inform his mind, exercise his judgment, and give him an 
increased power of expressing his own ideas in words. And 
what means can we adopt? He is to know the subject matter 
first of all. If that needs explanation, it will have to be ex- 
plained. We shall have to make sure that he understands 
the meanings of words and allusions, and when a difficult 
passage occurs we shall have to ask him for a paraphrase. 
To test knowledge of the subject matter in broader outline, 
I suppose we shall ask for summaries or epitomes. I 
am a strong believer in epitomes, not only for the practice 
they afford in composition, not merely for the check they 
adminster to that tendency towards being carried away by an 
author’s diction to forgetfulness of his meaning (though, by 
the way, forgetfulness of the meaning is most frequently 
reached in other ways), but still more because of their value 
in cultivating a sense of relation and proportion between the 
salient and subordinate parts of a theme. In this connexion, 
I think the habit of making a short mental summary whilst 
reading is one which deserves to be recommended as a 
counsel of perfection, and may possibly be followed by the 
wiser members of a class, although it is not a matter which 
can be tested. It is not uncommon to meet with people who 
after reading an article in a newspaper or magazine are quite 
unable to tell you what it is all about, or they give you a few 
unimportant details which convey a false impression of the 
whole. As a further test in knowledge of the subject matter 
I suppose we shall set essays based on the books being read. 
How far should these go beyond the book on which they are 
based? I suggest that essays based on a prose work might 
be of two kinds at least. First, those which do not go beyond 
the subject matter of the book at all, but require a different 
arrangement of it or a portion of it. I have sometimes felt a 
certain compassion for the boy who in writing upon a rather 
abstruse subject has first to find his subject matter, then to 
arrange it, and, lastly, to express it. In trying all three he 
probably fails in all; whereas, if his attention had been 
limited to one or two, he might have succeeded so far. Why 
is it that one of the commonest faults of essays is bad arrange- 
ment? I suggest that selection and arrangement may best 
be taught by using the kind of essay I have mentioned. 

But there is another kind of essay also—I mean the kind in 
which a boy is required to amplify and criticize the ideas of 
the author he is reading. This, of course, is more difficult 
and is more a matter of individual ability. There is only one 
remark I have to make about it—that even the crudest and 
most uncritical efforts should be welcomed and treated with 
the greatest tenderness. I fancy it requires an enormous 
sacrifice of pride for a boy to tell you what he really thinks, 
and he is very quick to observe whether that sacrifice is 
respected or not. I fear I have been digressing too far into 
the subject of composition; but it is just here that literature 
and composition are very closely related, and the practice of 
the latter is almost necessary in order fully to understand the 
subject matter of the former. 

There is still the question of form, expression, or style. I 
hope to speak of that later on, but meanwhile can anything be 
done to foster the appreciation of form and style in prose 
literature, assuming that such appreciation is within the scope 
of our pupils? This can only be decided by those who are 
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specially qualified to do so, but there are two remarks I should 
like to make. Something perhaps may be done by the study 
of the paragraph, by showing how each paragraph has generally 
one leading idea round which other ideas are grouped, though, 
of course, this does not apply to all species of prose composition. 
There is also another method I have tried, which may be men- 
tioned. We were reading Macaulay one day. Everything was 
going very nicely. The meaning was gliding along pleasantly 
from paragraph to paragraph and their minds were gliding 
with it. It occurred to me at the time that they were enjoying 
this soft easy motion without realizing the causes of it. After 
a while we came across a short suitable paragraph, about 
fifteen or sixteen lines, at the end of which we stopped. Did 
they understand that paragraph and the way in which the 
ideas followed each other? Oh, yes, it was perfectly plain. 
As soon as they were quite sure on that point, they were asked 
to shut their books, reproduce the paragraph in their own 
words, and compare the reproduction with Macaulay. The 
gliding movement of the original had vanished in the repro- 
duction. They could hardly fail to see which was superior. 
If they had any sense of style at all, this was a good oppor- 
tunity for exercising it; for the distinction was not complicated 
by any fine shades of difference. Yet, after all, how far is 
the average boy capable of appreciating differences of style ? 
Such appreciation is not born until one has found a difficulty 
in expressing one’s own ideas, and a boy is not visited by 
many thoughts which lie beyond his few words of homely 
speech. 

Turning from prose to poetry, we are brought face to face 
with the problems arising out of Shakespeare and the methods 
of dealing with his plays in class. To attempt this subject 
adequately would require a separate paper; so I propose to 
lay before you only a few questions out of many. If we put 
aside for a moment the purely poetical interest of the plays 
and consider them as dramas or works of dramatic art, the 
two chief points of interest will be, I suppose, the study of 
the plot and the study of the characters. 

What can be done in class in regard to the study of the 
plot ? How far does the architecture of a play call for special 
treatment in class? Should we require from pupils a full 
analysis of the structure of a play, with its scheme of actions, 
economy, movement, turning points, &c.? It would be very 
interesting to know what the practice of teachers is about 
this. Personally, I have never attempted to extract from a 
class a full and complete analysis of a plot. I have contented 
myself, or I have, perforce, had to be content, with less— 
e.g., the relation between the main action and the subordinate 
action or the way in which the different movements of a play 
are resolved into each other. The practical question here is 
how far a detailed study of structure is suitable to pupils of 
sixteen, and whether it should form a distinct branch of class 
teaching. 

The most interesting aspect, however, and I think the most 
fruitful, is the study of character. It would be extremely 
interesting to know what are the best means to be taken for 
putting boys into a position to appreciate all they can of 
Shakespeare’s characters. I say “into a position ” advisedly ; 
for I hold that the effort must be made by the boy himself if 
it is to be of any value to him. Our duty is to see that he 
has the most favourable conditions. It would be an in- 
structive experiment to set a boy down to read a play of 
Shakespeare without any help whatever except from a glossary, 
and then to find out his ideas about the chief characters. I 
hope I am not unfair; but I cannot help thinking that his 
ideas would be extremely hazy. He cannot do without help ; 
but help should take the form of guidance. It is extra- 
ordinary what capacity a boy has for overlooking things. I 
have been in the habit of stopping frequently during the 
reading of a play and asking in what way a particular line or 
passage or occurrence illustrates a particular character. 
Usually an explanation is forthcoming, and when it has been 
given I see no harm in correctingit. If no explanation is given, 
I think it is better to defer the question till the next lesson. 
After they have read a play in this way they ought to be ina 
position to write their own conception of a particular character. 
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I suggest that they should do this absolutely without help of 
any kind, except the legitimate help of the bare text. It is 
only when it has been done that the teacher can render any 
assistance, and then, I think, he can render most valuable 
assistance by pointing out how the boy’s conception fails to 
harmonize all the facts. It is here that most boys get an eye- 
opener. They had never suspected before what variety and 
complexity could lie concealed in a Shakespearian character, 
and when that feeling is awakened the teacher is already 
beginning, happily, to be superseded. 

Such treatment is, of course, impossible if boys are to be 
allowed to use those pestilent editions of the plays with ready- 
made estimates of character. This is part of a larger question 
—the choice of a text-book. That and many other questions 
connected with Shakespeare I must pass by; for there is 
another aspect of literature teaching in which I am specially 
interested, and which seems to me extraordinarily difficult. 
The question is this: How far is it possible to foster among 
boys a genuine esthetic appreciation of poetry purely as 
poetry? Whatever be the author we are reading, whether 
Shakespeare or Milton or Tennyson, or—what I am specially 
interested in at present—a collection of lyrics such as we find 
in “The Golden Treasury,” can we do anything to convey to 
our pupils that the interest of the story is not everything, that 
poetry is not quite the same thing as prose; that, to use a 


quotation, 
though prose 
Can never be too truthful or too wise, 
Song is not truth, not wisdom, but the rose 
Upon Truth’s lips, the light in Wisdom’s eyes ? 


The subtle heightening given to a common thought by a 
poet’s geniusfor style, the inscrutable devices by which a great 
personality can make himself felt in words, the quality by 
which the most ordinary words, used in the most ordinary 
signification, appear, to use a mathematical metaphor, to be 
raised to a higher power and to bring us into fruitful contact 
with the realities of the world—these things cannot be taught. 
Yet they are the very life of the highest literature. To fall 
short here is to lose a great deal. Yet what can be done? 
. Of course, it is perfectly true that the school cannot do every- 
thing. This aspect of literature is properly one for older 
study. It requires a fairly extensive acquaintance with litera- 
ture and some knowledge of life, while literary appreciation 
on the part of young learners is of very little value indeed. 
Yet, while fully admitting all that, I suggest that this aspect of 
our work is not one to be lost sight of. Weshallagree, I think, 
that theoretic lessons on style (to young pupils), blatant ex- 
planations, and irreverent fingering are to be strongly deprecated. 
Nevertheless, we may take care to leave the way open, to see 
to it that, if we cannot help, we do nothing to hinder. I 
remember, some years ago now, a professor of this University, 
at a public meeting, declared that one of the chief functions 
of the teacher of English was to see that he did not destroy a 
taste for literature in his pupils. I think it was an admirable 
piece of advice; in the case of poetry especially, a most 
salutary precept to bear in mind. But is it possible to go any 
further? Can we, here and there and now and then, do any- 
thing to help appreciation ? 

I should feel inclined to put reading aloud in a foremost 
place. Unfortunately, we are not all elocutionists. Still, I 
regard this as almost the only way in which a teacher's ap- 
preciation can be directly conveyed to a class. It is a more 
difficult matter to get the class to read aloud. They generally 
read too quickly or they are overcome by a feeling of false 
shame. Yet it is important that every boy should read as well 
as he possibly can. Again, besides reading aloud, it is of 
some help to bring together, if possible, dissimilar poems on a 
similar theme, as, for example, Wordsworth’s and Shelley's 
“ Ode to a Skylark,” or, perhaps, similar poems on a dissimilar 
theme. 

But there is another help which I think deserves to be 
noticed in cultivating a sense of the power of words and the 
possibilities of style. I mean the translation of a foreign 
language, particularly the translation of poetry. At the risk 
of making a digression I must say I believe this is a valuable 
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auxiliary in the teaching of English, and one apt to be 
neglected. There is so much to do in the way of grammar 
and vocabulary that translation often comes off poorly. You 
remember how, in “* Sesame and Lilies,” Ruskin, in speaking 
of the study of literature, advises us to get into the habit of 
looking intensely at words. And that is well. Such a habit 
is the foundation of the study of literature. The art of bring- 
ing out the associations of words by skilful questioning is a 
very difficult, but a fruitful, part of our work. 

I should like to point out, however, where translation serves 
as acomplement of this. In the English poem the perfect 
word is already there. The process is analytic, not creative ; 
but in translation a boy has to find his own words. More- 
over, there is an immediate purpose in doing so: the situation 
calls for a word. My own practice has been, in taking 
Vergil, to appeal to the class, as often as time would allow, to 
give me what they considered an adequate translation of a 
particular word or phrase or line. The practice has proved 
satisfactory—not that I have got what I wanted, but that they 
were obviously dissatisfied with what they could give. On 
one occasion a member of the class objected, quite rightly, to 
a translation of mine because the word or phrase contained 
associations which were not in harmony with the sense of the 
passage. On another occasion—and I ought to quote this as an 
instance in the opposite direction—a boy who had to translate 
the expression “ miserae nurus ” gave as an English rendering 
“wretched young married women”! That might seem to be 
fatal to my contention; but I rather fancy that boy would be 
fatal to any contention. 

There is one more question: How far should we seek to 
test appreciation of literature? I should say by no direct 
means at al. We may leave the way open, we may chival- 
rously invite; but to make a demand would be fatal. If a boy 
does like a poem, he won’t tell you about it. He can’t tell 
you about it. Even if he could, it is doubtful whether he 
should. What purpose would it serve? It might please us; 
but what would it do for him? We cannot too carefully bear 
in mind that the fruition of this part of our work lies entirely 
in the future. All we can do is to sow the seed and take care 
that it is well planted. The harvest we shall never see; but 
to pull up the young shoots in the early spring is to destroy all 
hope of the summer. 


THE PLACE OF ENGLISH IN THE 
AMERICAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 


By M. ATKINSON WILLIAMS, B.A. 


URING a recent visit to the United States I was 
specially interested in the teaching of English, and 
inquired more particularly into this branch of the school 
work. I propose to confine myself to a brief account of what 
I saw of the English work in the elementary school—that is, 
the ordinary public school for boys and girls from six to about 
fourteen years of age. 

In all the schools I visited I was struck with the fact that 
English, and particularly the reading of English literature, 
was given a place of honour and importance in the school 
time-table; some of the best hours of the day were devoted 
to this subject, and often the greatest amount of time during 
the week was set apart forit. Thus I found that inthe grammar 
schools of Cambridge, Massachusetts, out of a total of 23} 
hours school time per week, no less than 84 hours were 
devoted to English—and this, remember, does not include 
history or geography or copy-boek writing. It is interesting to 
note that in the syllabus for reading a footnote is appended to 
the effect that “a part of the reading time should be for the 
purpose of cultivating a taste for reading,” and that in these 
same schools arithmetic only receives from 34 to 4% hours per 
week. Generally speaking, it seemed to me that in the 
American schools English took the place which is often 
usurped by arithmetic in our English elementary schools. 


The aim of the work is different, in one important respect, 
from that of an old-established country like our own, and one 
of the objects of the teachers is undoubtedly to use the Eng- 
lish language as a bond of union between the various 
nationalities, and to make it the medium through which the 
little ones gain, and pass on to the home, ideas of self-respect, 
liberty, and community of interests. But far and beyond this 
practical aim is the conviction that literature forms part of 
the moral training the school affords, and that through good 
books children may get clear ideas of right and wrong, may 
have their will to do well strengthened, their emotions purified, 
and their minds awakened to beauty in spirit as well as form 
and thought. We all wish these things for the children under 
our care, and English as well as American teachers realize 
that even little children may be trained to love and appreciate 
good literature ; but some of our elementary-school teachers 
still tend to feel that a child is wasting time if he is given a 
book to read and enjoy quietly by himself, and that, though 
poetry and stories are all very well in their way, yet the 
school hours are too precious to be spent on such things. In 
the American school, however, if anything has to be crowded 
out (and the overloaded time-table is an evil there, as well as 
with us), it is seldom the literature lesson. The course in 
literature, in the eight years of the average child’s school 
career, seems to aim, at any rate, at providing sufficient 
material to keep the pupil in touch with artistic prose and 
verse, to lead him to read more and more for himself, and to 
give him such a knowledge of the work of those authors who 
have written in the spirit of childhood that they shall act as 
touchstones for his future reading. It is really surprising to 
see how much ground is covered by a class in a school year. 
As examples I select the following :— 

1. Work of the Seventh Grade of the Schools of Evans- 
ton, Illinois.—Selections from Longfellow’s “ Evangeline,” 
Mrs. Alexander’s “The Burial of Moses,” Bryant’s “The 
Fringed Gentian,” Lowell's “The Nest,” Emerson’s “ Each 
and All,” Kipling’s “ Recessional,” Selections from Whittier’s 
“ Snowbound,” and O. W. Holmes’s poems “The Boys,” 
“The Chambered Nautilus,” and ‘“ The Last Leaf.” These 
ten are to be taken in more detailed form as literature, and 
are intended roughly to be the work of each of the ten school 
months. For more general reading there are in addition 
“ Ivanhoe,” “Tales of a Wayside Inn,” “The Great Stone 
Face,” Whittier’s “Snowbound,” and O. W. Holmes’s other 
poems. 

2. Work of the Fourth Grade in the Schools of Medford, 
Massachusetts (quite a small town). Reading to the class 
and story telling: Stories from American history, Baldwin’s 
“ Old Greek Stories ” and “ Old Stories from the East,” “ The 
Pied Piper of Hamelin,” stories from “The Arabian Nights.” 


. Class-reading: Hawthorne’s “ Wonder Book,” Hans Ander- 


sen’s Stories, certain specified poems of Longfellow, “ The 
Story Mother Nature told,” “ Black Beauty,” “The Swiss 
Family Robinson,” Cook’s “ Story of Ulysses.” 

These, it will be seen, give a fairly comprehensive course of 
reading for children of elementary-school age; but it must be 
remembered that a good deal of school time is given to both 
oral and silent reading, and that the children are encouraged 
to read at home and to discuss in class the next day the 
ground they have covered. Study periods, too, are common 
in the upper grades, and the better readers are often left to 
read silently, while the teacher takes the less proficient. 

The teaching of English, of course, varies enormously with 
the school and the individual teacher: but, on the whole, 
there are several marked characteristics which apply pretty 
generally. The American teacher, who often has a much 
smaller class than the English elementary-school teacher, is 
both able and willing to give full play to the spontaneity, the 
originality, the initiative, and (above all) the individuality of the 
child. In no other subject is this more clearly seen than in 
the English work, which presents unusual opportunities. The 
children are encouraged to think, act, and speak for them- 
selves to a considerably greater extent than we are accustomed 
to at home. I may illustrate this by referring to the training 
in spoken English which American. pupils receive all through 
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their course, from the kindergarten to the University. This 
aspect of the work receives much more attention in America 
than with us, and, partly as the result, the American child can 
express himself with a much greater fluency and ease than the 
average English child. In the kindergarten and first three 
grades the language work is mainly oral, and, as a rule, in the 
practice, reading is not begun till the child is in his seventh 
year—which is somewhat later than with us. The American 
teachers seem to me to realize that a child should be able to 
express his thoughts clearly in words before he does much 
formal reading or writing, and that, on the whole, the pupil 
with a limited vocabulary, who expresses himself confusedly 
and inadequately, probably thinks just as confusedly and in- 
adequately. The teacher of language in America, as I saw 
her, had few formal lessons; but, through the telling of 
stories and their reproduction by the class, the memorizing of 
suitable poetry (R. L. Stevenson's “ Child’s Garden of Verse ” 
is a universal favourite), the dramatizing of nursery rimes, 
fables, and fairy stories, the children gain a considerable 
vocabulary early in their school course. The American 
teacher has an unusually difficult task, as many of the 
children speak and hear in the home either a foreign tongue 
or, at best, very imperfect English; and one heard all kinds 
of foreign idioms, evidently translated literally into English, 
with the oddest effect—though it was refreshing to find that 
the letter h had no terrors for the American child. When 
these difficulties are considered, it is really wonderful to 
notice the excellent results obtained by this rational method of 
dealing with the spoken language. American children are 
accustomed to express themselves in class at much greater 
length than Envlish children, and so do not tend, when called 
upon to give a connected account of something, to trail off 
into unintelligibility or to break down utterly, as is so often 
the case with English pupils. 

I had an opportunity of sceing a good deal of this early 
work in language, in Springfield, Massachusetts, where there 
are excellent free kindergartens as well as ordinary grade 
schools. The children, many of whom were little Russian 
Jews, whose bright happy faces it was a pleasure to see in 
their new environment, told all kinds of fairy tales—Grimm’s 
and Hans Andersen's chiefly—and then acted them with great 
delight. This dramatizing is a special feature of the work, 
and gives the necessary opportunity for exercising the in- 
genuity of the child, and allowing the natural dramatic instinct 
full play. “The Three Bears,” “The Indians and the Jack-a- 
lanterns ” (a peculiarly American story and a great favourite), 
“Jack and the Bean-stalk,” were all acted in one school for 
my benefit, and I shall not soon forget the fervour with which 
a very pretty little girl of about six took the part of the giant 
in that thrilling story, nor the wise way in which her teacher 
gently restrained her undue excitement. In one class a little 
coloured boy was telling the others a story, as I entered, and 
the skilful way in which he told it, as well as the language he 
used, was an indication of the value of this early oral training. 
I have seen similar work, and just as good, in some of our 
own infant schools; but it is not so universal here, and the 
training in language is not, as a rule, continued so system- 
atically into the standards. In America this part of the 
English work is deliberately designed to train the children in 
spoken English, rather than to be a mere addition and help 
to the reading and composition lessons. 

The morning exercises in the elementary schools are in- 
teresting from the same point of view, as different pupils take 
it in turns to mount the school platform, and sing or recite— 
“ declaim ’’—as they say, for the delectation of the rest. This 
is made an opportunity for the inculcation of patriotism, and 
many of the recitations are from the speeches of famous 
Americans. I was in America for Thanksgiving Day, and the 
schools were preparing for this festival for weeks beforehand. 
I heard in a Chicago primary school three small boys of the 
fourth grade, who between them gave an account of the 
landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, and the ultimate establishment 
of the Republic; one taking up the tale as the other finished, 
the whole being evidently taken from some history of the 
United States. The prose was excellent, and the children 


declaimed the piece with vigour and feeling. On hearing after- 
wards that the visitors present were English ladies, one small 
gentleman expressed much regret at what he felt must have 
been painful hearing to us, and added generously that, had he 
known we were coming, he would have selected something that 
would not have hurt our British feelings. There seems to me 
to be a distinct danger, in some of the schools, of overdoing 
this rhetorical work, and of substituting excellence in saying a 
thing for excellence of the thing said. In the actual conduct 
of a literature lesson there is little difference in method from 
that used by teachers at home. I may, however, point out, in 
passing, that the children’s judgments and opinions were 
constantly asked for and freely given. I used sometimes to 
think that these crude judgments were not sufficiently corrected 
by the maturer experience of the teacher: her opinion on any 
subject was by no means final, and the children seemed to me 
sometimes to be praised by a zealous and enthusiastic, but 
not altogether discreet teacher, not so much for the individual 
effort of thought they had made as because their judgment 
differed from hers. American teachers recognize very strongly 
the individuality of the children, and their right to their own 
opinions, and, though this is an excellent factor in their train- 
ing, it is quite possible to overdo it, and to sacrifice the rights 
of the class to the individual, as we too often sacrifice the 
individual child to the class, in our elementary schools. I 
used often to be amused and a little indignant at the frank 
expressions of opinion I heard, from some of these budding 
authors, who criticized Scott and even Shakespeare with a 
truly American absence of reverence. “If Id been writing 
‘Ivanhoe,’ I shouldn’t have wasted time in all that description 
of scenery. Nobody wants to read that: they want to know 
what Rebecca did next!” “If I’d been Shakespeare, I wouldn't 
have talked about clocks in Julius Cesar’s time, I know,” are 
some of the comments I heard. 

From the methods used in the oral work I pass on to those 
used in the written: they seem to me to be less formal than 
those used at home: for instance, in the upper grades, the 
children write several short exercises each week (sometimes at 
home), and frequently choose their own subject. I used to 
ask to see the exercises for the day of any class I happened to 
enter, that I might be sure of getting the ordinary class 
exercise, neither better nor worse than the everyday work. 
In one school I read an exercise on “ A baby friend of mine,” 
by a boy in the eighth grade, who naively stated that: “ He is 
quite different from most babies,” and that “he is always 
awake in the morning before the birds are up, and you can 
hear his merry little voice all over the house!” Another 
exercise, written by a member of the same class, was on 
Playing Robinson Crusoe ”—it was written by a girl who told 
of a boating disaster, in which she and her friend drifted away 
from the shore, on discovering which she dramatically re- 
marked: “I was all of a flurry!” A third exercise was on 
“Slavery in America,” and I was surprised, and a little 
touched, to find its author was a little coloured girl. In 
another school I found the children of the seventh grade 
much interested in the selection of subjects for their next 
week's essay. They had been told to send in a title for an 
essay which was to be neither descriptive nor narrative; but 
one involving explanation of some point. The teacher was 
reading out the titles and the children were criticizing them, 
as I entered; here are some of them: “Going up in a 
Balloon,” “ Sewing,” “ Machinery,” “ How a Telegram works,” 
“Farming,” “The Bravest of the Brave,” and “ My Trip to 
Washington.” I remember that the last two were rejected 
unanimously, in spite of the alluring titles, as not conforming 
to the conditions laid down, and the authors agreed to select 
others in their place. In discussions with teachers I found 
that they try to plan the work so as to bring it well within the 
scope of the child’s limited experience, and to ensure that he 
has something to say before he is set down to say it on 
paper, the great point being to get the child to think for him- 
self and to express his thoughts in one or two simple 
sentences. Thus, some of the subjects I came across in the 
lower grades were: “Tell me on paper about some of the 
red things you saw yesterday’ Hy Telhme about the picture 
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on page so-and-so of your book.” In all this work, I must 
frankly admit, the writing and spelling were far from good, 
the papers were not neat, and, in these three respects, were 
much worse than those of English children of the same age; 
but, on the other hand, one felt that the children were gaining 
in scope and power, in freedom from conventional phrasing, 
in self-expression, and in the exhilaration which comes of 
conscious accomplishment. 

Another form of composition of which I found examples 
was that of simple versification. This seems to me valuable, 
if used with discretion: it makes demands on the children’s 
constructive imagination and power of consistent thinking ; it 
sets free the pretty fancies of which the little heads are often 
full, and gratifies that instinct for rhythm (not necessarily 
rime) which nearly all children possess. These attempts at 
verse making are, of course, crude and of no intrinsic value, 
but they are all interesting to the observer of child life. Here 
are some which are taken from an article written by the 
superintendent of a group of primary schools in a small town 
in Illinois which I visited under his kindly guidance. The 
class had had lessons on various subjects connected with the 
autumn season, and one child, without any suggestion on 
the part of the teacher, had brought in her verse. She was 
allowed to read it to the class, and the teacher said: “ Per- 
haps others might like to write about autumn, too.” Nearly 
all did so. Here are two of the attempts: 

I. I saw the leaves as they came down 

There collors were red yellow and brown 
They lay all over the ground. 
The wind will sun [soon] blow to call them to bed 
Good-by yellow, brown, and red. 
2. Autumn has come, autumn has come 
The squrels are chattring and having there fun, 
Gathering stores, 
The nuts fall by fours 
Putting them in there little brown cellars 
By scors. 

These are the poetical efforts of little third-graders. The 
first contains three, the second five, spelling mistakes; but 
both show an appreciation of rhythm and a good deal of 
observation. The next two are the work of two children in 
the fifth grade, on the subject of autumn leaves: 

I. The leaves of October 

Are red and green and brown 
But about the time October is gone 
The leaves are in slumber town. 


The big tall tree all dressed in red 

The big mother said it is time for bed. 
She took off my pretty bright gown 
And put on a homely brown nightgown. 

All this is a very far cry from the themes I used to write as 
a small girl. One I remember especially I wrote on the same 
subject—it began in a little stiff formal way: “In autumn is 
the time when the fruits are ripe ” ; and continued in the same 
conventional strain. I knew it was wrong to put “ In autumn 
is the time,” as soon as I had written it, but could not sacrifice 
the neatness of the page to the accuracy of the composition. 
The penmanship was prim and cramped, the spelling perfect, 
and the whole thing was formal and dead. These, on the 
contrary, are full of life, of interest, and of spontaneity. 

A special feature of the written work was the reading of the 
exercises aloud, and the frank criticism of them by the rest of 
the class. This was usually good-humoured and in no way 
personal: the children seemed to accept it as part of the day’s 
business, and it made the whole thing much less a private 
affair between one child and his teacher, and much more 
something in which the class as a whole participated. If I 
remember aright, the deadly sin was to write something 
“ awful dull” or “too long drawn out.” 

An interesting feature of many of the education depart- 
ments in the smaller towns is the excellent arrangement by 
which the public library furnishes to the schools some fifty or 
sixty copies of the same book, which are lent for a few weeks, 
and then passed on to another school, thus providing plenty of 
variety for the reading lessons at a minimum cost. This leads 
me to the last point on which I wish to touch briefly, the great 


benefit arising from the fact that the public school and public 
library are often under the same central control. This is a 
great factor in the cultivation of a taste for good literature, as 
the heads of the various departments work hand in hand, and the 
library provides for both teachers and scholars suitable books 
of reference, general reading, and study. The children’s 
department of a library is often presided over by a librarian 
and several assistants, who are not only college graduates, but 
have also undergone a special training for this work. In 
several libraries I found a large children’s room, provided with 
chairs and tables at which the children could sit to read their 
favourite books, and even to consult books of reference, and 
write their themes for the next day’s school exercise. Excel- 
lent order was kept. and the librarians were busy in help- 
ing children to find what they wanted, and in tactfully sug- 
gesting books to those who only knew vaguely that they wanted 
“ something interesting.” Lists of books are sent round 
periodically, not only to day schools, but to Sunday schools, and 
the attention of Sunday-school teachers is called to books and 
pictures likely to be of use in the Sunday lesson. 

From the few points I have collected I think it will be 
seen that the Americans are taking this matter of the English 
work as a factor in the training of the child seriously to heart. 
On looking back and endeavouring to summarize my im- 
pressions, it seems to me that the main excellences lie in the 
careful and systematic training in spoken English, the defer- 
ring of the reading and more formal composition to a some- 
what later period than with us, the comparatively wide course 
of reading which the school curriculum affords, and the con- 
sistent effort to allow the children’s powers to develop natur- 
ally and spontaneously. The main defects appear to be a 
lack of thoroughness and a certain superficiality which 
pervades a good deal of the work in the American school, a 
slovenliness and carelessness in the spelling and composition 
of the older pupils, the dangers arising from the undue pro- 
minence given to oratory and a tendency to overvalue the 
children’s somewhat hastily formed judgments. 


THE OXFORD PAGEANT AND RUSKIN 
HALL. 


AM tempted to quote from the prologue to the published 
“ Scheme of the Oxford Historical Pageant,” which begins 
as follows :— 

It is no long time now to the unfolding of one of the most beautiful 
and stately scenes that Oxford has seen for many a long day. The 
latter days of June and the earlier days of July will witness such a 
wealth of historical renaissance and such a pomp of picturesque cere- 
monial as cannot fail to add new and wonderful charm even to a city 
which has already so many potent spells within the circle of her dream- 
ing spires. She has gazed calm-eyed on many a gallant scene, this 
ancient mother of men; she has watched the deeds of kings and 
nobles, bishops and warriors, courtiers and academics; she has seen 
them carried to their triumphs and to their graves. And now she has 
cast about in the dim recesses of her memory and bethought her of the 
brave companies that she has viewed of old; and here, amid the fair 
lawns and streams, she will set forth, brilliant and unclouded as when 
they first met her gaze, the noblest memories of a thousand years. 


To those of us who are not among the fortunate crowd 
privileged to be present at this Pageant, which before these 
pages go to press will already have become a thing of the 
past, Oxford is nevertheless always, and through all the , 
changing seasons, full of pageantry and the glamour of historic 
memories. Now, as at all times, youth and music fill the 
ancient chapels with their joy; eager young spirits, in whom 
mind and body seem fitly mated, throng the pavements, hold 
comradeship in the gardens, weave new and everlasting 
memories, lay quick, persistent fingers upon the doorways of 
knowledge, urging the well worn keys in the old locks, and, in 
rare moments of intimate talk or unspoken companionship, 
looking through the eyes of some fellow-wayfarer into that 
“ Glory of God ” that makes manhood, behold for an instant 
the unspeakable Wisdom, veiled and mysterious, yet radiating 
a power and purity beyond all written words. 
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Dull must he be of heart who could pass by unmoved the 
continual procession of unfolding life and destiny in this 
centre of immemorial tradition and unresting development, 
this city of unconscious paradox and sacramental heritage, 
where the very old and the very new are so mysteriously at 
one, and the outward ritual of education, bracing and uplifting 
though it be, is instinct with an, eternal grace that overleaps 
and creates to ever new vicissitudes the ideal it embodies. 

This wide bay-window in a tutorial house where these 
jottings are written down, looking out on tower and dome and 
spire, with a foreground of delicious greenery and old-world 
garden, is all a part of the educational hospitality and 
ordered life that help to give poise and recollectedness to 
the lives that pass through the gateways of this majestic 
University; but even more moving in its symbolism was that 
rough bare room, now yearly coming into closer touch with the 
University, where a day or two ago I talked with some of the 
fifty residents of Ruskin Hall, twenty of them miners who will 
later return to their mining work—men who win intellectual 
luxury through physical deprivation, and to whom “plain 
living and high thinking ” are alike a passion and a necessity. 
Spirited, independent, earnest, some of them are said to be 
among the best debaters at the Union,and on one and another 
of the faces it is impossible to mistake the intellectual distinc- 
tion, or that still higher distinction of character, that transcends 
and turns to scorn all those mere externals and trapperies of 
life which Teufelsdréckh characterized as “clothes.” 

Ruskin Hall has wide-reaching imperial possibilities, and 
the national potentialities of its modest beginnings are in- 
dicated by the fact that 95,000 working men, members of the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers, have made three levies of 
one penny each to help the work of the College. Of the 
amount (£300) produced by the first levy, which was made in 
1903, £250 was devoted to the fund for purchasing the present 
buildings, and with the remaining £50 one of their fellow- 
members was in residence at the College for the whole of the 
year 1903. £150 of the amount provided by the second levy 
went to the fund for the new buildings, and with the remaining 
£150 three of their fellow-members came into residence for 
the whole of 1904. By their third levy six of their fellow- 
members were at the College for the whole of 1905. By their 
fourth levy nine of their fellow-members are at the College 
for the whole of this year.” 

My first vision of Oxford, more than a quarter of a century 
ago, was a dreamland of all that is most perfect in youthful 
friendship and human fellowship—of days when among those 
who took part in that charmed circle through which for a few 
fleeting days I passed spellbound—not to speak of the author 
of those essays on Shakespeare’s tragedies to which, with 
other critical and philosophical work the world owes so much; 
and Arnold Toynbee’s friend Lord Milner, then, of course, a 
plain commoner; the new Master of Balliol and Lewis 
Nettleship, most beloved of tutors—among those just leaving 
their undergraduate days behind them, besides men since 
distinguished in various branches of the public service, 
there might be named the Shakespeare scholar who has 
just received his honorary D.Litt. degree at the hands of the 
University, the authors of “ Love in Idleness” and later work 
of at least equal distinction, one of them at present holding 
the Chair of English Poetry here in Oxford, and that future 
Hibbert Lecturer who edited the “ Bible for Home Reading.” 
Arnold Toynbee happened just then to be away from Oxford, 
but his earnest and inspiring influence was present, and was 
complemented and interfused by the influence of Walter Pater, 
whom I did not meet, but whose sense of life as a disciplined 
art, from which nothing high and lovely must be absent, had 
entered into the making of many a student’s room. 

It must not be forgotten that Clough’s Oxford pamphlet on 
“ Retrenchment ” had preceded the work of T. H. Green and 
Arnold Toynbee and Leonard Montefiore, in paths that led 
straight towards the movement of which Ruskin Hall is one 
manifestation among many, long before the days of the actual 


road-mending by Ruskin’s followers; and, although I had not 


* Quoted verbatim from the current report. 


the joy of meeting any of these men, and knew Clough chiefly 
through his poems, yet in “that serene, that earnest air” 
which alternated with a very pretty wit and went hand in hand 
with old-world courtesy and charm at many an undergraduate 
breakfast table and supper party, the good tradition remained, 
quickened and deepened doubtless by the present and living 
influence of Arnold Tovnbee. 

But it is only in looking back that I realize how those days 
were making the future of to-day. At the moment the 
pageant of life and spring caught the hours in their uplifting 
whirl, and, though much was felt and divined, the outward eyes 
were too much dazzled to see clearly or remember fully. 

It was a wondrous Maytime on the edge of June, when the 
days were all one long succession of eager conversation and 
stimulating companionship, and “the Master '’—who was 
Jowett in those days—tlitted rosy-cheeked and smiling through 
those fragrant gardens, all sweet with syringa and lilac and 
may, where we spent such moments as were not engrossed 
with chapels and breakfast parties and cloistered wanderings 
through ever new delights of sunshine and conversation. 

To-day the place is full of thoughts and memories and hopes, 
and that glamour of delicious sunlight which comes next to 
health and youth and love in its vitalizing joy, and, if I have 
dwelt fora moment on the pathos and the promise of those 
rough brave lives at Ruskin Hall, I do not forget that the faery 
background which, year by year, is woven by new generations 
of those who come here drinking deeply of all the best that 
wealth and culture can give is to those very lives an in- 
fluence and a romance which, if rightly used, may be a part 
of Oxford’s gifts to them. With a faith that approaches 
certainty, I look to the successors of Arthur Hugh Clough and 
the group that followed him, and to the sane generosity of all 
great literature, to achieve in time, for those born into a 
straitened heritage, a less stinted measure for their cup of 
intellectual joy, their share in the beauty and uplifting of our 
common lot. For these last during their brief sojourn at 
Ruskin Hall, each day may bring its own pageantry, whether 
they be present at the Historical Pageant or not. 

Having begun with the opening words in what may be called 
the prologue to the book of the Pageant, it may be worth 
while to add a quotation from “Q's” final paragraph in 
what may not unfittingly be named its epilogue: 


I say confidently, therefore, that the Historical Pageant of 1907 can 
never divulge the secret of Oxford. It may do better, though. 
Merely by being youthful, ardent, gay .. . it may pass into the 
secret itself and be of a piece with it. 


‘‘ Tower tall, city wall, 
A river running past ; 
Youth played when each was made, 
And shall them all outlast.” 


That is a verse of haunting beauty; but finer still, perhaps, 
is the closing stanza of “An Invitation to the Pageant,” by 
Robert Bridges :— 


Farewell! for whether we be young or old, 
Thou dost remain, but we shall pass away ; 
Time shall against himself thy house uphold, 
And build thy sanctuary from decay ; 
Children unborn shall be thy pride and stay. 
May Earth protect thee, and thy sons be true, 
And God with heavenly food thy life renew, 
Thy pleasure and thy grace from day to day. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


THE boys in the United States are, as it seems, to learn how to 

Shooting in shoot. In France the Decree of July 27, 1893, 
Primary Schoo introduced shooting into the programs of public 
elementary schools. Since the coming into force 
of the Law of March 21, 1905, the question of the practical organiza- 
tion of the instruction assumes, says a recent Ministerial circular, a 
character of greater urgency. It has been studied by a Commission 
composed of representatives of the Ministry of -War-and the Ministry 
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of Public Instruction. This Commission has formulated a series of 

ropositions, to which the attention of primary teachers is now called. 

hey are urged to give in their schools instruction in shooting at 
short ranges. If there does not already exist in the school a shooting 
club, one should be established forthwith ; and to it should be joined 
a section for those who have left school. In this way the exercises may 
be continued until military service begins—and even after that, if it 
be found expedient. Primary Inspectors will be required to furnish 
every year a report on the organization of school shooting in their 
districts. Teachers will be invited to enter their schools for the 
championship competition founded by the Union des Sociétés de tir. 
Prefects are to make known to mazres the strong wish of the Govern- 
ment to see shooting organized in the schools of every commune. In 
order to encourage teachers to undertake the work of instruction, one 
of the two periods of training in the Reserve imposed by law will be 
remitted to those who undertake it, and their labours will be other- 
wise recognized. The Ministerial circular describes the prompt 
realization of the scheme as being of high national importance, and 
announces the intention to apply for a Parliamentary subsidy in aid of 
local contributions to the expense. 


An earlier circular sets forth the arrangements made by the Minister 
in of War and the Minister of Public Instruction, 
Secondary Schools. 2ting in concert, to promote instruction in shoot- 
ing in Zycées and collèges as a necessary complement 

of gymnastics and the other subjects r levant to the certificat d'aptitude 
militaire of the Law of March 21, 1905. It is the pupils of lycées, 
says the circular, that will profit most by the privileges which the Certifi- 
cate confers. Head masters of secondary schvuols are begged to create, 
each in his own establishment, a shooting club—and that, if possible, 
at once. To such clubs boys will be admitted only with the written 
sanction of their parents. The military authorities will supply in- 
Structors, arms, and ammunition. Members of the clubs should be 
fifteen years old ; but there should be arranged preparatory exercises 
for younger boys from the twelfth year to the fifteenth. To each of 
the circulars is appended a model of statutes for a school shooting club. 


We have never succeeded in persuading ourselves that the English 
school, in spite of cadet corps and shields, does its full duty towards 
national defence. The proportion of boys who leave school trained 
to shoot to those untrained is, we fear, small. Perhaps the freshly 
stimulated enthusiasm in France for school shooting may justify us for 

indicating our own deficiencies. With regard to 
pares the exchange of teachers, tov, from which so much 
was hoped, we seem to have done less than the 
French. Satisfied with the results of exchanging with Prussia, they 
have gone on to make similar arrangements with Saxony and with 
Austria. The assistant étranger seems likely to become a permanent 
feature in the French school. Indeed he has already become so im- 
portant that a delicate question has been raised in connexion with him. 
‘If we are to assist in making his sojourn among us agreeable,” say 
the modern language masters, ‘‘ his presence in the /ycée should not 
do us harm.” He does no duty, and, save in his conversation lessons, 
he does no teaching. But he gives, and receives payment for, private 
lessons to the boys of the school, becoming thus a competitor with the 
regular staff. For our part, we should like to see private lessons to 
the pupils of a school entirely abolished. The school should itself 
provide all the teaching that is necessary; nor should the teacher 
need to supplement his salary by undertaking extra work. In Germany 
the private lesson has become an abuse, against which many good 
teachers have set their faces. 


Last year was ee the three-hundredth anniversary of the 

birth of Pierre Corneille, and a tablet com- 

a memorative of him was placed on the Palais de 

Justice at Rouen. Subscriptions are now invited 

to preserve the house in the Rue de la Pie where he was born. The 

Marquise Arconati Visconti, ze Peyrat, has founded a triennial prize 

of 3,000 francs for the best work in French relating to the history of 

modern and contemporary France. She has also given 40,000 francs 
for the production ota critical edition of Rabelais. 


GERMANY. 


We return to the subject of the medical inspection of children, a 
Modioa! detail of education to which increased importance 
Inspection. is being attached. Let us give an illustration of 
the way in which inspection is conducted in 

Germany. Dr. Langermann, appointed in October, 1906, Szhularst 
for the district of Giessen, found that his circuit embraced some 10,000 
children. His method of proceeding with them will seem to English 
readers thorough enough, although he chose it as a middle way. 
Every child inspected received a card, the entries in which were in 
made by the teacher from the inspector’s dictation, in part filled 

in by the inspector himself at home. The card, besides spaces for the 
name, birth-date, and so forth, of the child, had no less than twenty- 
one headings : (1) Date of inspection ; (2) class ; (3) height ; (4) weight ; 
(5) state of body as to nourishment ; (6) cleanliness ; (7) skin ; (8) chest- 


measurement ; (9) breast; (10) belly ; (11) spinal column; (12) ex- 
tremities ; (13) mouth; (14) nose; (15) speech; (16) eyes, power of 
vision; (17) ears, power of hearing ; (18) chronic illnesses ; (19) vaccina- 
tion marks; (20) continuous medical control recommended ; (21) ab- 
sences from school. The children examined down to the end of 
March in the present year numbered more than 2,800, and were all 
in elementary schools. First the weight of each child was fixed by 
means of a good weighing machine. Next the height in centimetres 
was taken. The weighing was done with all the clothes on; the 
height was that in the shoes. Then the ears were tested separately, 
numbers being whispered at a distance of five or six metres, and the 
child, who stood with one ear turned away and the other firmly closed 
with the flat of the hand, being called upon to repeat them. With 
the same care each eye was tried. If the power of vision or hearing 
proved to be defective, the organ was examined for the cause of the 
defect. After this boys and girls were separated, and the children, 
stripped to the waist, presented themselves to the doctor one by one. 
The condition of the body as to nourishment was marked ‘‘satis- 
factory ” or ‘* poor.” When the child showed signs of neglect or bore 
vermin ‘‘unclean ’ was entered in the card. The skin, to be ap- 
proved, had to be free from eruptions and abscesses. Mouth, throat, 
and nose were now carefully studied. ‘‘ Bad teeth” was registered 
only if there were two or more highly carious teeth or if the teeth 
were much out of place. If the child stammered, the teacher was ex- 
pected to call attention to the fact. In taking chest-measurement 
a centimetre-tape was drawn tightly round the chest, and afterwards 
loosened as a deep breath was taken, both measures being noted. At 
this point the breast was considered with regard to its arching and 
shape, the neck examined for swollen glands, the spine for curvature. 
A scrutiny of the arms followed, and the inspector observed how the 
child walked, to ascertain any deformities of the legs. In the case of 
boys a search was made for signs of rupture. Whenever there ap- 
peared to be a reason for suspecting that the internal organs were 
affected they were examined; and all the ailments discovered—dis- 
eases of the brain or nervous system, poverty of blood, rachitis, tuber- 
culosis, scrofula, &c.—were entered under heading 18. When the evil 
was one that medicine could remedy continuous medical control was 
recommended. 


Dr. Langermann had to deal with rural communities, and expresses 
himself satished with the results that he obtained. 


Results. Only about 3 per cent. of the children were ill 
nourished. Nose-breathing was obstructed also in 
3 percent. Defective eyesight showed itself in 7'3 per cent. About 


2 per cent. of the children were scrofulous. The weakest point was 
the teeth, 38 per cent. of those examined being marked ‘‘ bad” in 
this respect. It would interest us to know what results would be 
yielded by an equally minute inspection of the schools in East and 
South London. The object of the German examination was, how- 
ever, not to get statistics, but to afford relief. Those for whom 
medical control is recommended will be examined at every inspection ; 
parents of sick children will be advised to send them to a doctor or 
into a hospital ; and it is hoped to provide brine baths for those who 
are scrofulous or suffering from poverty of blood. In short, the State 
in Germany is recognizing that physical efficiency is at once an aim of 
education and the first condition of its success. 


From the childrem in the elementary school we turn to the other 
Salaries of end of the scale—to University professors. ‘* Are 
Professors. they paid enough?” asks the Hochschul-Nach- 

richten. Judging from the gains of a few leading 
mean, chiefly professors of medicine, the public assumes that pro- 
fessors in general are liberally rewarded for their labours. But the 
greatest diversities prevail. With the Berlin jurist having an income 
of considerably more than £1,000 a year is to be contrasted the 
Sanscritist in a provincial University who cannot rise to £400 if he is an 
ordinary professor (Ordinarius), or to £300 if he is an extraordinary 
professor (A.xtraordinarius, the lower grade), or to £150 if his office is 
not provided forin the budget. Consider the chances. A candidate for 
a professorship must obtain the best education possible, he must often 
undertake long and expensive journeys, and when he has at last 
succeeded in establishing himself as a Privatdozent (private lecturer) 
he must for some years spend more than he earns. He who attains to 
an extraordinary professorship at the age of some thirty years may 
deem himself fortunate. Many are forty before that stage is reached, 
whilst not a few abandon the academic career in despair of promotion. 
And what is the salary of an extraordinary professor? If the chair is 
provided for in the budget, £100 a year ; to this must be added from 
427 to £33 for house rent, and the lecture fees, which in many cases 
do not exceed the now guaranteed minimum of £40—in all, barely 
£175. If the chair is not provided for in the budget, the remunera- 
tion is in some circumstances only £75, together with the lecture fees 
actually paid. Woe, then, to him who has not private means, or who 
has not been cautious in the choice of a father-in-law! The extra- 
ordinary professor may, with much intellectual toil, secure an ordinary 
professorship when he is something over forty. y He still cannotydepend 
on £300 a year, and may in the. course of twenty years riseto (4375. 
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Yet the vocation of a professor requires, above all others, immunity 
from anxiety about money. 


It is clear that many German professors are inadequately paid. But 
often the lay teacher in a college of an English 


vie aaan University—a teacher who would be called a pro- 
Universities. fessor in any country but his own—is as ill 


rewarded. Moreover, the layman in such circum- 
stances has small chances of promotion ; he can hardly be said to have 
a career before him if he would continue to teach. He, as much as 
any one, sutters from the fact that the prizes of educational life go to 
the clergy. For, if masterships of colleges are open to laymen, they 
are few in number, and conduce to longevity in a marvellous way. 
The openings for brilliant men would be multiplied if professorships, 
public oratorships, and similar offices were bestowed only for a fixed 
term of years. 


At Wannsee, on the lake of that name, a Schilerbootshaus, or boat- 
house for the pupils of schools, has been established. 
Tno poni It is to serve the wants of eight Gymnasien in West 
äs Rdncatcr: ght Gymnasien in Wes 
Berlin and the western suburbs. The Emperor, 
with his well known interest in the Wassersport, sent the Crown 
Prince to represent him at the opening ceremony. We may live to see 
international boat races organized for schools. In any case, it is curious 
to find Germany awakening to the fact that boating is a proper in- 
strument of education. 


UNITED STATES. 


The multiplication of schools for the teaching of particular trades is 
a phenomenon of progtess in the United States that 
must not be overlooked—a phenomenon of com- 
mercial progress certainly ; but not a phenomenon 
of educational progress if the trade schools supplant or injure places of 
liberal education. The point at which technical may be grafted on to 
general education needs to be determined with great nicety if the true 
welfare of the community is sought. Perhaps there is a tendency in 
the United States to put trade above life ; it is a spirit the advance of 
which is to be feared in England. How fully the movement for trade 
schools finds expression in America some details collected by the New 
York School Journal will show. There are six building and mechan- 
ical trade schools in New York and Brooklyn, three in Boston, two 
in San Francisco, and two in Philadelphia. New York has two brew- 
ing academies, Chicago and Milwaukee have one each. Philadelphia, 
Lowell, New Bedford, and Atlanta have textile schools ; Chicago, St. 
Louis, Omaha, Peoria, Waltham, Winona, and La Porte possess watch- 
making and engravers’ schools. The University of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota and the Iowa College of Agriculture have schools of 
dairying. For dressmaking, millinery, and the domestic arts and 
sciences schools exist in Boston, New York, Brooklyn, St. Louis, 
and Philadelphia. Eight cities contain schools to teach barbering. 
St. Louis has a school for railway telegraphists. Effingham, Illinois, 
= a college of photography, and New York an academy for ship- 
uilders. 


Trade Schools. 


In the winter Brown University introduced with success a new 
form of University Extension, enrolling five 
hundred citizens of Providence and the neighbour- 
hood on its books. The scheme is both broader 
and more definite than anything that has yet been undertaken in this 
sort. By means of afternoon and evening sessions the lectures 
of the college faculty are repeated to regularly organized classes out- 
side of the ordinary college enrolment. The attendance has been 
remarkable, the new students, some of them elderly men, being of 
two classes: those who enter for ‘‘ certificate work,” and those who, 
taking the lectures simply as an opportunity for general culture, en- 
rol themselves as ‘‘hearers.’’ The certificate students are those who 
are working for an academic degree, a promise of which is held forth 
to encourage perseverance. This latter class includes many of the 
teachers of the public schools of Providence and the surrounding 
country. They secure a University degree without the interruption of their 
regular work. This, in fact, was the origin of the movement, which 
was first suggested at a meeting of the Brown University Teachers’ 
Association. The teaching, it will be observed, is done by the 
ordinary University instructors, not by Extension lecturers ; and the 
degree could hardly be refused if the tests of the University have 
been satisfied. In the opportunity of wider culture afforded to primary 
teachers we recognize one of the brightest signs of our day. Yet 
the system of degrees without residence is one that should not be 
too widely extended. Universities—at least those of the old type— 
have gifts to confer beyond parchments and hoods. 


University 
Extension. 


At New York the Chief Inspector of the Department of Health re- 

ported that there were in the public schools 36,000 
Spectacles. children suffering from defective sight to such an 
extent as to impair their health and retard their 
intellectual development. In these circumstances the Elementary 


"(30 hours). 


Schools Committee reported in favour of appropriating 30,000 dollars 
to the purpose of supplying children with spectacles. The report ex- 
cited a protracted debate in the Board of Education. It was urged, in 
particular, as an objection to the proposal, that many children needed 
shces and clothes to enable them to comply with the compulsory 
education law, and that to provide glasses logically involved the pro- 
vision of clothing. To relieve parents from the duty of caring for their 
young is as contrary to the principles of education as to those of 
political economy. But we should let the children have their spectacles, 
and recover, if possible, the cost from the fathers. The Board of 
Education postponed its decision. 


The School of Pedagogy of New York University makes a pre- 
The Rinraot liminary announcement of its courses for the year 

Pedagoky. beginning September 28 next. Although the list 
is long, we think it worth while to reproduce it, 1n 
order to show the extent of ground covered by pedagogy as the 
Americans understand it. Prof. Macdougall will give courses in 
Descriptive Psychology (6o hours), Genetic Psychology (30 hours), 
Physical Nature of the Child (30 hours), History of Modern Philosophy 
(30 hours), Sociology (30 hours), Introduction to Primary Method 
Prof. Lough’s courses will include Laboratory Psycho- 
ogy (60 hours), Educational Psychology (60 hours), Logic (30 hours), 
Research in Educational Problems (60 hours). Dr. Gulick will 
lecture upon the Study of Play in relation to Education (30 hours), 
Nature and Methods of Examinations—Physical and Mental (30 hours), 
Anatomy in Relation to Physical Education (30 hours) ; he will also con- 
duct practice courses for teachers of Physical Training. Prof. Gordy’s 
courses are to be History of Mediæval Philosophy (30 hours), History 
of Education (60 hours), Educational Classics—Greek and Roman 
(30 hours), Seminar in History of Education (30 hours), Philosophy of 
Education (30 hours). Prof. Shaw will lecture upon Ethics (30 hours). 
The courses given by Dean Balliet will include Principles of Educa- 
tion (60 hours), School Administration and Supervision (30 hours), 
General Method (30 hours), Special Method in Geography and History 
(30 hours), Special Method in Arithmetic and Reading (30 hours). 
Mr. Chubb will lecture on Special Method in English (30 hours). 
Prof. Schultze will have for his subjects Methods of Teaching Algebra 
and Trigonometry in Secondary Schools (30 hours), Methods of Teach- 
ing Geometry (30 hours). Dr. Haney’s courses will include Methods 
of Teaching the Manual Arts (30 hours), Supervision of the Manual 
Arts (30 hours), Applied Design (60 hours). Mrs. Jessup’s courses are 
to be Domestic Art (60 hours) and Advanced Course in Domestic Art 


(90 hours). 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The colony is at present concerned about the question of co-ord inating 
its secondary schools with those below them. 
An attempt to effect a co-ordination is being 
made rather by the secondary schools themselves 
than by the Education Department. The contention is that, however 
much the public schools may have improved in respect of the primary 
education that they give, they have not gained in efficiency as in- 
stitutions preparatory to the secondary school. The Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which is moving in the matter, holds that all boys in secondary 
schools, up to the age of thirteen, should take a general course in 
English and a /ast one other language, science, history, and geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, and some form of training 
for the eye and hand ; and that for boys over the age of thirteen one 
of three courses should be open—a classical course, a science course, Or 
a commercial course. As to the earlier stages of education, the 
Association thinks that from seven years of age boys intended for a 
secondary school should be taught in preparatory schools that specific- 
ally prepare for secondary schools, or in schools that have curricula 
resembling that laid down for boys up to thirteen. 

For our own part, we should like to see every primary school in the 
Empire with a twofold organization in its highest classes, one ‘side ” 
making provision for pupils that must leave school at the age of 
fourteen, the other preparing those who desire to pass on to a second- 
ary school. And in the latter would naturally be found the future 
primary teachers. 


Organization. 


VICTORIA. 
In the spring the Annual Conference of the Victorian State School 


Ti Teacher’ Union was held at Melbourne. The 
State Teasnoii President referred with approbation to the policy of 
Meetings. the Education Department in establishing con- 


tinuation and agricultural high schools. It was, 
he said, a step in the right direction, and he hoped not only that such 
schools would be multiplied, but also that continuation night schools 
would be opened where a need of them existed. At a convention that 
met a day after the Conference it was decided to found a union 
embracing all the hitherto separate associations of State school teachers 
in the colony. The State teachers will gain strength by being-united 
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into a single organization, and the work ot the Education Authority 
will be facilitated by the change. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Toa recent gathering of school inspectors and directors of training 
colleges a committee that had been appointed to 


peepowed: Solon consider the matter reported in favour of the 
Pupil-Teachers. gradual abolition of the present pupil-teacher 


system. The committee recommended the esta- 
blishment in the near future of a system of education and training of 
teachers which shall include—(a) An adequate course of instruction at 
secondary school, district high school, or other school recognized by the 
Education Board of the district ; (4) a period of probation of one or, in 
special cases, two years, during which practice in teaching should be 
carried on concurrently with study: half the day to be devoted to 
teaching and half the day to study ; (c) a course of two years at a train- 
ing college, or of three years under special circumstances ; (d) a period 
of probation as a responsible teacher in a public school for at least one 
year, on the completion of which to the satisfaction of an Inspector of 
Schools a classification certificate shall be issued. 


The colony has been so long flirting with free secondary education 
that we are daily expecting to hear of a marriage 


shar coast mma proposal. At present it has not gone beyond the 
creation of a considerable number of free places in 
the secondary schools. The Head Master of the Auckland Grammar 


School is of opinion that these are being granted upon too easy con- 
ditions, and that so great a prize should not be won with so little 
effort. Clearly the efficiency of the secondary school is impaired by the 
admission of ill grounded pupils. 


INDIA. 


We quote a few ea ae cannot remember that we have used 

them before—from the official Report on Public 
ra Instruction in Bengal, 1905-6. There were under 
instruction : boys, 1,115,970, or 28 per cent. of 
those of school-going age ; girls, 116,308, or 2°92 per cent. We have 
no wish to exaggerate the significance of the figures. We remark, 
however, that the inference drawn by the newspapers from the presence 
of a few Indian students in England, and from the existence of Indian 
Universities, that the natives of the country are receiving the boon of 
education is quite fallacious, Not one-third of the children in India go 
to school, and one-third of those who go do not learn anything worth 
knowing. Hence the people, sunk in ignorance and superstition, fall a 
prey to the political agitator, and credulously accept the wildest stories. 


Some extracts from the report of Miss Brock on the education of 
women in the Presidency will be of interest to our 
readers : ‘* As regards zanana teaching I am obliged 
to draw a sharp distinction between Hindu and 
Muhammadan work. Iam quite convinced that as soon as we can 
command trained female teachers, orthodox and of good family, educa- 
tion will make remarkable progress among Bengali Hindu pardahk 
women. I am repeatedly struck by the fact that in large towns Hindu 
gentlemen are in the habit of trying to induce European ladies to give 
instruction, including teaching in English, to their girls, and are often 
willing to pay good fees. On the other hand, even entrance into 
Muhammadan zananas is very difficult, and the education of women is 
regarded with extreme suspicion. ... In the immediate future, if 
adequate assistance is afforded, I anticipate a great increase in the 
number of girls’ schools. From month to month it is increasingly im- 
pressed upon me that many of the supposed difficulties with regard 
to Hindu female education do not exist, and that the real obstacles 
we have to encounter might be overcome by a more intimate krow- 
ledge of Indian social life as it affects women. <A very large number 
of Bengalis would not oppose female education were it offered in a 
form which would be acceptable. . . . I have this year seen more of 
Muhammadan schools and come more into touch with Muhammadan 
zanana life. Education both in the schools and in the zanana is of the 
most meagre description. In the former this is undoubtedly due to the 
early age at which girls are withdrawn, not for marriage, but within 
the pardah ; in the latter it is owing to the zanana and the school. 
Muhammadan schools must be altogether pardah, and all local male 
officials entirely withdrawn from the schools. A conveyance grant for 
the schools is necessary if high-class Muhammadan girls are -to be 
secured. Women of good family must be obtained as teachers for the 
schools, but above all for the zanana. These teachers must be able to 
speak good Urdu. Lastly, one of the most important points is, I con- 
sider, the giving of certain concessions with regard to the curriculum. 
The text-books, above all, should be such as are acceptable to the 
Muhammadans. I am convinced that, if we could obtain teachers 
capable of giving an acceptable course of instruction, a large number 
of zananas would be at once accessible.” 


Of Women there. 
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Bell & Sons, 2s. 6d. 
Goethe’s Faust: Erster Teil. 

mentary, by Julius Goebel. George Bell & Sons, 5s. 

Le Coup d'Etat. Par Victor Hugo. Edited, with an Historical 
Introduction, Notes, and Exercises, by J. W. Longsdon, M.A. 
Edward Arnold, is. 6d. 

Causeries du Lundi. Par Sainte-Beuve. Edited, with Introduction, 
Notes, and Exercises, by A. W. Tressler, M.A. Edward Arnold, 
Is. 6d. 

Bell’s First German Course. 
Bell & Sons, 2s. 

My Little French Friends. By Lina Oswald. With Illustrations by 
Jean Bakewell and Others. Alexander Moring, 2s. 

La Famille Troisel: an Original French Story. By Mrs. J 


George 


Edited, with Introduction and Com- 


By L. B. T. Chaffey, M.A. George 


. G. Frazer. 


Grammar, Exercises, and Vocabulary. By L. Chouville. Mac- 
millan & Co., ts. 6d. 
Jeanne. By George Sand. Edited by Cécile Hugon. (Oxford 


Oxford Press, 3s. 6d. net. 


Higher French Series.) 
Edited by H. W. 


Le Colonel Chabert. By Honoré de Balzac. 
Preston, M.A. Oxford Press, 2s. 

Poetical French Reader. Edited by W. G. Hartog, B.A. Raveng- 
tons, 2s. 6d. 

Trésor des Fèves et Fleur des Pois. Par Charles Nodier. Edited by 
W. G. Hartog, B.A. With Illustrations. (Rivingtons’ New 
Junior French Texts.) Is. 

Waterloo: Episode tiré de La Chartreuse de Parme. Par Henri 
Beyle-Stendhal. Edited by W. G. Hartog, B.A. With Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Revised. (Rivingtons’ New Intermediate 
French Texts.) Is. 

Marlborough’s Traveller’s Practical Manual of Conversation. In four 
Languages—English, French, German, and Italian. Cloth, Is. 6d. 
E. Marlborough & Co. 

Voltaire: Contes Choisis. Préface de Gustave Lanson. 
siques Francais.) /. M. Dent & Co., 1s. 6d. net. 


(Les Clas- 


Natural History. 
Birds, and their Nests and Eggs, fourd in and near Great Towns. 
By George H. Vos, B.A., M.B. George Routledge & Sons, 1s. 


Pedagogy. 
Character Forming in School. By F. H. Ellis. Longmans, Green, 
& Co., 3s. 

Labour and Childhood. By Margaret McMillan. Swan Sonnenschein 
& Co., 3s. 6d. l 
Oxford and the Nation. Reprinted from the Times. The Times 

Office, Is. ` 


Classroom Management : Its Principles and Technique. 
Chandler Bagley. Macmillan & Co., 5s. net. 


By William 


Reprints, 

Nelsons Library.—Robert Elsmere, by Mrs. Humphry Ward; 
Quisanté, by Anthony Hope; Incomparable Bellairs, by Agnes 
and Egerton Castle. Each 7d. net. Thomas Nelson & Sons. 

Ruskin: Harbours of England; Munera Pulveris; Elements of Per- 
spective ; Pre-Raphaelitism and Notes on Pictures; Poems. 
Each Is. net. George Routledge & Sons. 
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“OF all 


qq A Teacher writes: 


the many books sent me by 
various Publishers, | know of 


nene to compare, for the 
speolal purposes for which 
they are Intended, with those 
Issued by your firm. It Is al- 
most Impossible to cencelve 
of anything more adapted to 
lay solid foundations of cuit- 
ure and taste.” 


"Horace MARSHAL 


& SON’S CATALOGUE 


and any information regarding their publica- 
tions that may be required, will be sent post 
free on receipt of a post card. 


The following list of a few of the books 
referred to above will give some idea of the 
range and character of the modern educa- 
tional works issued by this house :— 


BOTANY RAMBLES. 


Limp cloth, Illustrated. Summer, ts. 


THE TEMPLE READER. 


For Senior Scholars. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. net. 


TALES FROM THE GREEK. 


Illustrated. ıs. 


STORIES FROM THE LATIN POETS. 


Illustrated. Is. 


THE CELTIC WONDER-WORLD. 


Illustrated. Is. 


LITTLE ENGLISH POEMS. 


A charming Poetry Book. ıs. 6d. 


INDEXING AND PRECIS WRITING. 
A HEURISTIC ARITHMETIC. 


Method Book (with Examples), 2s. 6d. Examples only, ts. 
Specimen pages post free. 


STORIES FROM THE NORTHERN SAGAS. 


Illustrated. 2s. 6d. 


THE ADVENTURES OF BEOWULF. 


Illustrated. ıs. 


‘READINGS IN WORLD LITERATURE. 


Illustrated. rs. 6d. net. 


DANS LE ROYAUME DES FEES. 


Little French Plays. 9d. 


LITTLE FRENCH FOLK. 


Illustrated. 2s. 


THE CARMELITE CLASSICS. 
Standard English Texts. From 3d. to 1s. 4d. 
List post free. 


A FIRST HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By C. L. THOMSON. In Six Parts. Illustrated. 
2s. 6d. 


CARMINA BRITANNIAE. 


A Cheap and Complete Collection of Historical Poetry. 2s. 


Autumn, Is. 


Complete 


1s. 6d. to 


London: Temple House, 
and 125 Fleet Street, E.C. 
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WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE 


For Beginners and Amateurs. 


These handy and well Illustrated Volumes, while popular 
in style to sult beginners, are strictly scientific in method, 
and form excellent introductions to more advanced works. 
They are admirably adaptod for School Prizes and Presents. 


THE USES OF BRITISH PLANTS, traced from Antiquity 
to the Present Day, together with the Derivation of their Names. By 
the Rev. Prof. G. HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., &c. 288 Illustrations, 4s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA. ByG. BENT- 
HAM, F.R.S. Revised by Sir J. D. HOOKER, F.R.S. 8th Edition. 
gs. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BRITISH FLORA. Drawn 


by W. H. FITCH, F.L.S., and W. G. SMITH, F.L.S. 1,315 Wood En- 
gravings. 6th Edition. gs. 


BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. Familiarly described in the 
Four Seasons. By THOMAS MOORE,F.L.S. 24 Coloured Plates. 14s. 


BRITISH GRASSES. By M. PLUEs. 16 Coloured Plates 
and Woodcuts. gs. 


BRITISH FERNS. By M. PLUEs. 
Woodcuts. gs. 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS. By S. O. Gray. 
Plates. os. 


SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH MOSSES. By C. P. HOBKIRK, 
F.L.S. Revised Edition. 6s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK OF BRITISH MOSSES. By the Rev. M. J. 
BERKELEY, M.A., F.L.S. Second Edition. 24 Coloured Plates. 
215s. 


BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Rev. M. J. BERKELEY 
M.A., F.L.S. With a Supplement of nearly 400 pages, by WORTHING 
TON G. SMITH, F.L.S. 2Vols. 24 Coloured Plates, 36s. Supplemen 
only, 12s. 


OUTLINES OF ELEMENTARY BOTANY, as Intro- 
ductory to Local Floras. By G. BENTHAM, F.R.S. New Edition. 1s. 


THE YOUNG COLLECTOR’S HANDYBOOK OF 
BOTANY. By the Rev. H. P. DUNSTER, M.A. 66 Woodcuts. 3s. 


THE YOUNG COLLECTOR’S HANDYBOOK OF 
RECREATIVE SCIENCE. By the Rev. H. P. DUNSTER, M.A. 
Cuts. 3s. 


BOTANICAL NAMES FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
By R. H. ALCOCK. 6s. 


BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. STAVELEY. 


Plates and Woodcuts. 12s. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. By H.T. 
STAINTON. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. Second Edition. gs. 


BRITISH BEETLES. By E. C.RYE. 2nd Edition, Revised 
by Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.S. 16 Coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts. 9s. 


BRITISH BEES. By W. E. SHUCKARD. 


and Woodcuts. gs. 


BRITISH SPIDERS. 
Plates and Woodcuts. gs. 


BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. By A. S. PENNINGTON, F.L.S. 
24 Plates. gs. 


16 Coloured Plates and 


16 Coloured 


16 Coloured 


16 Coloured Plates. 


By E. F. STAVELEY. 16 Coloured 


Part 31, July, with 6 Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d. 

THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. Hand-coloured Figures. 
with Descriptions, Structural and Historical, of New and Rare Plants, 
suitable for the Garden, Stove, or Conservatory. Edited by D. PRAIN, 
F.R.S., &c., Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. Vols. I. 
and II. (Fourth Series), 42s. Monthly, with 6 Hand-coloured Plates, 
3s. 6d. Annual Subscription, 42s. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE INDEX TO THE BO- 
TANICAL MAGAZINE. Vols. I.-CXXX., comprising the First. 
Second, and Third Series, to which is prefixed a History of the 
Magazine by W. BOTTING-HEMSLEY. 21s. 


LONDON: LOVELL REEVE & CO., LIMITED, 


Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments, 
6 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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Macmillan’s Supplementary Readers:—(1) Alices Adventures in | Only those who followed text in hand could detect that he had 
Wonderland, with Illustrations by John Tenniel; (2) Through | not studied it like the rest. 


the Looking Glass, and What Alice found There, with 50 N, ; 
Illustrations by John Tenniel ; (3) Kingsley’s Water Babies, with The palm for acting must be given to Creon, who has 


100 Illustrations by Linley Sambourne ; (4) Irving’s Old Christ- the longest and most trying part to play. A.G. R. Garrod 
mas, illustrated by Randolph Caldecott; (5) Mrs. Molesworth’s (a son, we believe, of the Secretary to the Teachers’ Guild) 
Carrots, illustrated by Walter Crane; (6) Mrs. Molesworth’s | won general applause. His delivery, though rapid, was clear 
Cuckoo Clock, illustrated by Walter Crane. Each 6d. Mac- | and distinct, his movements were dignified, and in the opening 
millan & Co. and closing scenes he showed marked dramatic powers. 
SS Antigone (C. R. Edison) looked her part, and there was 
nothing to jar in the acting, though she hardly rose to the 
GREEK PLAY AT BRADFIELD. supreme climax of Ô TupBos, & vupdetor, perhaps the most 
pathetic soliloquy in Greek tragedy. Old stagers could not 
HE “ Antigone ” was performed on June 8 and on four | help recalling the voice and action of a lady when the play 
other days during the month. The weather favoured | was first given in 1898. Ismene (R. H. Spears), with his 
the first performance. It was a perfect summer day, and the | slighter form and treble voice, was well matched. Teiresias 
view from the cricket ground—the stretch of level turf, to the | (F. R. Barry) was forcible without ranting in his prophecy 
right the ivy-mantled tower and churchyard with its rank | against Creon, and as Second Messenger he deserves com- 
grasses, the tangled slope to the river, and, beyond, the | mendation. The chorus had been admirably drilled, and 
wooded hills flecked with light and shadow as the billowy | kept tune and time. 
clouds swept over them—all formed a landscape that cannot For the music, we are free to confess, we did not greatly 
be matched out of England. The approach to the theatre is | care. It seemed to us to fall: between two stools: it was 
by a strait path cut through a bosky dingle which might have | avowedly modern and at the same time monotonous. Ac- 
served to represent the sacred grove of the Erinyes in the | cents, of course, were disregarded, and so sometimes were 
“Oedipus Coloneus.” The theatre itself is too well known to stops. The same criticism applies partly to the movements 
need description. The only change we noted was that the | of the chorus. They were, it is true, varied; but once or 
bare chalk walls at the back are now completely overgrown | twice we could not help being reminded of “cross hands and 
with ivy and creepers. This doubtless adds to the pictur- | down the middle.” On the other hand, the musicians and 
esqueness, but makes it less like the naked simplicity of its the instruments—the invention of Mr. Abdy Williams—were 
model at Epidaurus. Compared with the earlier perform- genuinely Greek. We must not forget to mention the book 
ances, there was a marked improvement both in the staging of the play, with which guests were provided—the Greek text 
and in the acting. A tradition, as at Westminster, is forming with a verse translation facing it, the composite work of 
—or, indeed, formed. The performers all knew their parts | members of the Sixth. They assure us that the preparation 
perfectly ; the prompter was not only invisible, but inaudible, has not interrupted the regular school work. To the scholars 
and there was not a hitch in the entrances or exits. The of Bradfield College the Greek play must form an integral 
Coryphaeus had been unexpectedly summoned home the day part of a liberal education; but its influence is wider, and the 
before, and the Warden most pluckily stepped into the breach thousands of guests who attend it must carry away the im- 
and took the part at less than twenty-four hours’ notice. pression that Greek is still a living force in England. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


HE verdict in the case of Wright v. Zetland is dis- 
appointing in that it leaves the position of the assistant 
master in the same obscurity as before. It would seem 
Wright that neither the Board of Education, on 
ky whose shoulders has fallen the mantle of 
Zetland. the Charity Commissioners, nor the law 
courts of the country are able to decide 
who is the employer of an assistant master in a secondary 
school. The circumstances of the case are briefly these: 
A change of Head Masters was made at Richmond School 
in Yorkshire. Ten days before the beginning of term the 
new Head Master informed four members of the staff that 
it was his intention to begin work with an entirely new 
staff. No complaint was made against these men, and no 
attempt was made at the trial to justify the dismissal. The 
question was to assign responsibility. The men had not 
been dismissed by the governors or by the out-going Head 
Master. His successor merely informed them that he did 
not propose to appoint them on his staff. Thus, in the 
early part of September these four men unexpectedly found 
themselves without appointments. But the individual hard- 
ship is only part of the question. Head masters and 
assistants alike want to know where they stand in this 
matter. Are assistants servants of the head or of the 
governing body? When a head leaves the school do all 
the assistants stand ifso facto dismissed? ‘The answer to 
these inquiries has long been sought. 


F YIDENCE was given by Dr. Gow, Mr. Gabbitas, and 
Mr. Sommerville of the existence in the profession of 
a custom that a term’s notice of dismissal should be given. 
The jury were completely satisfied by this 

Schemes give no and awarded the damages claimed. But 
the Judge (Mr. Justice Lawrance) was un- 


able to find in the scheme that governed the school any 
indication that the governors were the employers of the 
assistant masters. The scheme is of the usual kind, and 
states that assistant masters are dismissible “at pleasure ” ; 
but it does not state by whom or after what length of 
notice. Neither could the Judge find any evidence that 
the Head Master in appointing the staff was acting as the 
agent of the governors. Consequently, the governors (who 
disclaimed all responsibility) gained the verdict and were 
declared not liable to pay the damages that the jury 
awarded. It now stands revealed that assistant masters 
have under the schemes issued by the Board of Education 
no security at all with regard to tenure. They can be dis- 
missed at a moment’s notice, apparently, by the head 
master—who would seem to employ them, although there is 
no indication that in making appointments he is acting as 
the agent of the governors, who, all the same, pay the 
salaries. It would be unfair for the outgoing head master 
to have to pay the damages, but it would be interesting to 
see if a court of law would uphold the claim. 


“THE position is of great personal importance to head 
masters. If the instrument under which the school is 
governed does not indicate that they are acting as agents of 
Wh the governors in making appointments, they: 
0 e . 

is to blame? _- 2re evidently taking upon themselves great 
financial responsibilities. But we are more- 

concerned to point out the injustice of the Board’s schemes. 
It is no answer to say that summary dismissal for no fault 
happens but rarely. In giving evidence Mr. Sommerville 
mentioned that he had known of about two dozen such 
cases. That it should happen at all, and that the law 
courts should be unable to right the wrong, is sufficient 
proof of the Board’s failure. And it is not for want of 
suggestions that the Board have refused to act. For years 
amendments have been urged hy the professional bodies. 
The profession of secondary teaching has received an un- 
doubted blow by this verdict. Ina letter to the Zimes Mr. 
T. E. Page says, with complete justice: “ Assistant masters 
now learn that by a decision of a court of first instance 
they are declared to have no relation whatever to the schook 
they work in or its governing body, but to be the persona) 
servants of the head master, and can be dismissed without 
cause, without appeal, and without even the notice that can 

be demanded by a lackey.” 


“THE new Regulations for Secondary Schools and for 
Training Colleges which have been issued by the 
To 
the student of history and politics the in- 
teresting point to note is that changes for 
which it was impossible to get Parlia- 
mentary sanction have been brought about by adminis- 
trative action. Mr. Birrell’s Education Bill consumed 
much Parliamentary time, and provoked much bitterness, 
as, indeed, mostly happens when religious parties endeavour 
to come to a mutual agreement. The House of Lords 
played such pranks with the Bill that its own parents could 
no longer recognize it, and it was allowed to fall into limbo. 
Now we learn that all this display of energy was needless. 
Mr. M‘Kenna and Sir Robert Morant in the quiet of their 
chambers at Whitehall have done what Mr. Birrell’s per- 
suasive eloquence failed to induce the Upper House to do. 
We are not inclined to follow Mr. Balfour and to call this 
action “ grossly unjust and grossly unconstitutional ”; but 
we recognize that Whitehall has, on. paper, carried out a 
revolution that is probably_unpredecented(in the ‘history of 


Board of Education constitute a veritable revolution. 


The Educational 
Revolution. 
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Government ‘Departments—a revolution that can only be 
effective if it is backed by the general support of the nation. — 


In any ease it is a dangerous policy. If it should chance 
that the present Government should be displaced, within a 
Short interval, by a Conservative Government, the Board of 
Education, having learnt its full powers, may take us back 
to the dark ages of educational administration. 


JO far as we can ascertain, the new Regulations for 
Secondary Schools will be cordially welcomed by the 
majority of governing bodies and head masters and 
head mistresses. Greater freedom in draw- 
ing up time tables is allowed—a point of 
much importance to the head of the 
school; and larger grants are promised—a_ point of 
great importance to the governors. The one pro- 
blem that seems at present to be agitating the schools 
is that of obtaining sufficient free scholars to qualify 
for a grant: 25 per cent. of the places in the school must 
be free to scholars who have been at least two years in a 
public elementary school. This must not be taken to mean 
that all at once there must be 25 per cent. of the school 
places filled by non-paying scholars. The condition will be 
met if the number of free pħces is one quarter of the 
number of scholars who entered the school in the preceding 
year. A school with an entrance of thirty new pupils in 
1906-7 must have eight free places. Gradually one quarter 
of the places in the school will be free: but this will not 
happen suddenly. All scholarship holders from the ele- 
mentary schools will count towards the number of free 
places. We have no quarrel with this policy. Indeed, we 
have often advocated it. When elementary education was 
declared free it was clear that in time arrangements must be 
made, if not for freeing secondary schools entirely, at least 
for admitting a number of scholars without fees. But it is 
clear that there is not present sufficient material in the ele- 
mentary schools to carry out this provision with success. 


free 
Scholars. 


[BE regulation dealing with the staff calls forth varied 
feelings. The Board may require that a certain pro- 
portion of teachers must be trained. We notice the use 
A Limited Smile 1 abe ols : may,” and, further, the in- 
upon Training, definite phrase “‘a certain proportion. This 
is, indeed, but half-hearted support to the 
movement for the training of sccondary teachers. We are 
‘not told what the proportion should be, nor are we informed 
why only a proportion should be trained. A further para- 
graph says that classes should not, as a rule, exceed thirty 
‘scholars, and may in no case exceed thirty-five. Com- 
paring this regulation with the Code for Elementary Schools, 
we may get a glimpse of the mind of the Board. It is 
training that obviously makes the elementary teacher able 
to cope with fifty or sixty children ; it is the want of train- 
ing that makes it necessary to limit classes in secondary 
schaols to thirty. Here, then, the Board seems to be in 
a dilemma. When the secondary teacher, or a certain 
proportion of him, becomes trained the Board must grant 
him power to teach fifty pupils, or else it must admit that 
what is good enough for the elementary schools is not 
good enough for secondary. Such an admission it were 
dangerous to make nowadays. Of course the real reform 
necessary is to prohibit any class of over thirty scholars, no 
matter what the social grade of the parents may chance 
to be. 


PURTHER elasticity is shown in the new Regulations 
with regard to the ages of the pupils. As before, the 
solid core of secondary education is taken to be from 
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the ages of twelve to sixteen, although in 
exceptional cases the Board may be satis- 
fied if the normal leaving age is fifteen ; 
but grants also will be paid on scholars up to the age of 
eighteen. This is a most important, and, at the same time, 
reasonable, alteration. We do not want to shorten the 
school course, and force pupils to go to University or 
technical college at the age of seventeen or younger. But 
a still more interesting change is the rule offering a grant of 
42 on pupils between the ages of ten and twelve. It is 
widely felt that the age of twelve is rather late to enter upon 
a secondary school course. Yet the feeling is equally 
strong, and, in certain quarters, very loudly expressed, that 
education given to children below the age of twelve years 
cannot be rightly called “secondary.” If children of that age 
want free education, the public elementary schools are there 
for them. To pay grants on such children in secondary 
schools would be to establish a social distinction that would 
nowadays be scouted. The Board has surmounted the 
difficulty rather cleverly by offering a grant, equivalent to 
the grant under the Elementary Code, for children who have 
been at least two years in an elementary school and proceed 
to a secondary school, and who are between the ages of 
ten and twelve. 


Widening the 
Schoo! Course. 


Tr legal point raised by Lord Londonderry in the 
Lords debate on education on July 25 was easily 
disposed of by the Government. As the Lord Chancelior 
showed, there is nothing unconstitutional 
in putting in an Appropriation Bill a 
clause which conflicts with a clause in a 
previous Bill; and, as to the equity of this proceeding, Lord 
Londonderry himself admitted the hardship of single-school 
areas, which it does something to correct. It is a fair 
retaliation on the Lords for the “wear and tear” clause 
which they managed to smuggle into the r902 Bill. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury wisely waived this part, of the 
indictment, and confined his attack to the new Training 
College Regulations. ‘ Attack” is an ill-chosen word to 
express the singularly temperate expostulations with the 
Board of Education against the precipitancy of their 
action, and the consequent obscurity and apparent in- 
justice of the new Regulations. On the main point at 
issue—the enforcement of a conscience clause—we need not 
reaffirm our opinion; but the Archbishop stated that the 
Church of England colleges are prepared to go more than 
half-way to meet the demand byadmitting undenominational 
students resident in hostels. With his protest against the 
obligation to take students in the order of application with- 
out any test, either religious or educational, we heartily 
sympathize. The parallel of Oxford and Cambridge 
colleges that was applied last month here tells all the other 
way. Clearly on these points the Regulations must be 


revised. 

A QUITE sober and broad-minded newspaper has char- 
1 acterized the new Regulations for Training Colleges 
as “almost inconceivably unjust, oppressive, and predatory.” 
This quotation gives some hint of the 
language that is used and the opinions that 
are expressed by less careful speakers and 
writers. In this journal we have often had occasion to 
point out the exclusive, and, in our opinion, unwise, policy 
of the Church of England training colleges. To some ex- 
tent they have brought upon themselves this action of the 
Board, which might not have passed through the House of 
Commons had the Regulations been propnsed in the form of ` 
a Bill. But, with all our sympathy on the side of the dis- 
possessed—z.e., with those who cannot utter\the password 


Education Debate 
in the Lords. 


Spoliation of 
Training Colleges. 
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that gains admission to a denominational college—we are 
somewhat startled by the sudden changes proposed. Of 
course the colleges have been mainly supported by public 
funds, and we do not feel that they belong to the Churches 
in any real sense. They are the property of the people. 
But we would have wished that a distinction might have 
been made between college and hostel. We see no reason 
why the latter should not retain its denominational character. 
so long as an undenominational hostel is provided as an 
alternative by the Local Authority. We would also have 
liked to see differential treatment offered to new colleges 
that have been built and partially endowed in recent times 
by denominationalists. 


~ T. GABRIEL’S COLLEGE, Kennington, is a case in 
point. It was built seven years ago, at a cost of 
£60,000, the whole of which sum was given by well- 
wishers of the denominational system. 
The College has been formally recognized 
by the Board as being eligible for grants 
upon certain conditions. These conditions have been 
carried out. The College receives as day students, who are 
required to pass no religious test, as many persons as it 
receives in its denominational hostel. Further, a second 
hostel, belonging to another religious denomination, has 
been opened. But, although we have spoken somewhat 
strongly on this point of view, we by no means forget the 
other. And, on the whole—remembering the saying that 
eggs must be broken before omelets are made—we cannot 
but welcome the new Regulations, which, causing hardship 
to the few, will be greeted with enthusiasm by the vast 
majority of those who are to use the training colleges. In 
the past a great strain has been put upon the consciences of 
applicants. This deserves all condemnatory epithets, and 
has had an incalculably bad effect on the character of some 
students. Honesty is worth more than convention. In 
the future teachers who pass through training colleges will 
be no less religious than their predecessors. A man does 
not become the adherent of a certain denomination because 
he spends a couple of years in the “atmosphere ” of that 
denomination. 


A 
Hard Case. 


WO other of the new Regulations for Training Colleges 
deserve, i our opinion, warm approval. In the first 
place, the old declaration has been abolished. This de- 
claration has been the subject of much 
controversy of late years. It has been 
asserted that it was lightly signed and 
lightly broken without any sense of moral guilt, and without 
any complaint on the part of the authorities. In future all 
students must sign a legally enforceable document, in con- 
sideration of receiving help from public funds, that he or 
she will teach for a certain number of years or else return 
the money that has been advanced. This period is seven 
years in the case of men and five in the case of women. 
But this term of service may be completed in any school. 
elementary or secondary, that is in receipt of aid from 
public funds. Thus the training colleges are frankly thrown 
open to teachers of all grades. We shall soon find an even 
greater proportion than at present of teachers in our 
secondary schools who have gone through a course of 
training in what are still known as elementary training 
colleges. Time will show whether any large number of 
those teachers who claim to be of a socially superior grade 
will boldly seek their training in the public colleges. We 
think it likely that they will, and we do not apprehend the 
consequent fall in salaries that has been predicted if 
the training of secondary teachers were to be undertaken at 
the cost of the State. 


Declaration. 


Te other point is concerned with the course of study. 

When it was first suggested by the authorities that 
students in training should not for the most part be en- 
couraged to take the degree course of a 
University the statement was met with a 
flood of talk about social prejudice and 
attempts to keep the elementary teacher within a narrow 
field of education and culture. All this outburst of in- 
dignation was and is quite beside the question. To be a 
graduate of a University carries the right to place certain 
letters after one’s name, and to wear, if one wishes, a certain 
cumbrous and antiquated garment. These two privileges 
have acquired a prestige that is out of all proportion to 
their intrinsic value. It cannot be denied that the pos- 
session of a degree is a convenient method of expressing a 
certain amount of book knowledge ; but we can see no 
reason why the letters T.T. (trained teacher) should not 
be used with just as much legitimate pride as the- letters 
B.A. The ordinary Arts or Science courses of a University 
are not especially suitable as a preparation for teaching. 
Seeing the limited time that is at the disposal of the train- 
ing college student, it generally happens that, in order to 
master his degree subjects, he has to omit other studies 
that are essential to success as a teacher. ‘Training col- 
leges ought to provide a really suitable course of study and 
to take means to ensure that students passing through it re- 
ceive at least as much credit as those who have taken a degree 
course. The new Regulations encourage these proposals. 


Training or 
Degree ? 


ROF. FINDLAY, in a letter not intended for publica- 
tion, assigns his reasons for not embarking on a 
controversy with Dr. Hayward. His main grounds for 
declining are that he did answer Dr. Hay- 


si aa ward categorically at the time when he 
Dr. Hayward, delivered his lecture before the College of 


Preceptors, and that the question cannot 
be determined by @ priori arguments, but must be decided 
experimentally—by the experience of practicalteachers. The 
conclusions that he has reached as a teacher and a parent are 
set forth in thecurrent numberof the Hibbert Journal, While 
highly commending Sir Oliver Lodge’s Catechism, he holds 
that, it is suited only for adults ; that for children up to the 
age of thirteen it is meaningless; and that it would be 
unwise to put it into the hands of adolescents, before the 
age of eighteen, unless they asked for it—z.e., showed that 
they were of themselves perplexed with religious questions. 
“The child is neither moral nor immoral, religious nor 
irreligious : he has no creed, and requires no 
catechism.” His religion, such as it is, is wholly emotional 
and ceremonial, the result of his environment and im- 
pressions. We must be content to state Prof. Findlay’s 
views, and would only offer one criticism. We do not see on 
what grounds Prof. Findlay refuses to expound to a child the 
historical facts of Christianity. Surely there is enough in 
the Gospel history, without broaching any vexed questions, 
to interest a child, and, if he is “weary and bored,” the 
fault lies with the teacher. Further, to judge by our own 
experience, the adolescent (from fourteen to eighteen) is 
keenly interested in moral problems, and such subjects as 
“ Conscription,” “When is war justifiable?” “Is it ever 
right to tell a lie?” have provoked the best essays and the 
best debates of any in our school experience. 


| Gis commenting on the League of the Empire Conference, 

we remarked that, if the colonies had something to 

learn from the mother country, England had still more to 

learn from her colonies. We did not think 
Light from the . 

that this commonplace remark would so 

Transvaal. f : 
soon be illustrated by the action of the 
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Transvaal Government. In the Education Bill which has 
been accepted by all parties and will probably pass with- 
out an amendment the religious question is settled on lines 
which we in England can only look forward to as an ideal 
of the future. Omitting exceptional cases, we may sum- 
marize the governing clauses of the Bill as follows :—In all 
public schools there shall be undogmatic Bible teaching 
given in school hours by the regular staff, subject to a 
conscience clause for parents. There is, indeed, a test for 
teachers, who must signify their willingness “ conscientiously 
to give the instruction in Bible history required in this 
section,” but this reasonable requirement can hardly be 
construed into a religious test. 


“THE last illustration of the centrifugal force at work on 
London secondary schools is the removal of Uni- 
versity College School from Gower Street to Frognal—a 

removal no less profitable to the School 
University College shan to the College. The new buildings, 

erected at a cost of £140,000, were 
opened by the King*on July 26, and will accommodate 720 
boys. “ Broad-minded efficiency” was the happy phrase 
by which His Majesty characterized the aims of Lord 
Brougham and the other founders of the School in 1830. 
In its comparatively short life it has seen many changes, 
and its fortunes have risen and fallen under a succession of 
capable and incapable head masters, but throughout it has 
remained faithful to its liberal tradition, and it will start in 
its new home with an increase on its present numbers of 
353. The College was to it a hard step-mother, and it will 
undoubtedly benefit by the change to an independent 
foundation. It has been the laboratory of educational ex- 
periments—some of them, as the “set system” and the 
Commercial Class, failures ; others, as the einyloyment of 
women teachers, highly successful. Wecan but echo His 
Majesty’s wish that the school will carry on its work ‘of 
learning and discovery.” 


oS i sero can be no absolute security of tenure. With 
regard to secondary schools, the present amazing 
schemes are the result of a recoil from a previous system 
under which the usher possessed practically 
a freehold and was almost irremovable. 
It would be possible for an incoming 
Government to dismiss the whole of the Civil Service ; but 
in practice the security of tenure in Government offices is 
absolute. It is a tribute to the natural sense of justice of 
the nation that wholesale dismissals when a new party 
comes into power are almost unknown in England. Yet 
something of this kind would seem to have happened at 
West Ham. The opposing parties make contrary state- 
ments, and it is difficult to feel sure of the exact state of 
affairs. In the House Mr. M‘Kenna’s cynical assumption 
of ignorance has not helped us to discover the truth. It 
seems, however, that the teachers of West Ham were en- 
gaged under certain conditions of service. The present 
Education Committee has thought well, apparently in the 
interests of economy, to change these conditions and to 
offer service under the less advantageous agreements as an 
alternative to dismissal. The papers speak of dismissals 
and resignations amounting to hundreds, and consequently 
of schools scandalously understaffed. Fortunately, the 
teachers have a strong Union to fight their battles, and the 
state of the market is such that fresh work can be found. 
This palliates the hardship to the teachers, but does not 
condone the offence against public morality that the West 
Ham Education Committee seems to have committed. 


‘THE Local Education Authority for Somerset has 
received from the Board of Education an important 


West Ham. 


letter on the subject of the inclusion of teachers under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The letter 
states that the question whether or nota 
teacher is a workman under the Act is one 
ultimately for the decision of a court of law, and that the 
Board have no power to give a binding decision. Never- 
theless the subsequent part of the letter appears to assume 
that teachers in enjoyment of a salary not exceeding £250 
a year would be able to claim compensation. If this is so, 
the Board have power to decide in the case of public 
elementary schools who is the employer of the teacher and 
to fix the responsibility for payment of the compensation. 
We wonder if the Board will discover that they have similar 
powers in regard to secondary schools. In public elementary 
schools that are provided by a Local Authority the claim 
will lie against that Authority. In non-provided schools 
the persons responsible are the managers. But, “as com- 
pensation in cases of accidents has now become a necessary 
incident of the employment of teachers,” the managers are 
entitled to be indemnified by the Local Authority for any 
payments that they may be called upon to make under the 
Act. In secondary schools, if the judgment of Mr. Justice 
Lawrance is not revised, an assistant teacher may succeed 
in claiming damages, but the law will hold that no one is 
responsible for the payment. 


HE Educational Section of the British Association, 
which will have met before this “note” is in our 
readers’ hands, offers an attractive program, and the earlier 
The British date at which the meeting has been fixed 
Association. promises a larger attendance of the schoo} 
world. The President, Sir Philip Magnus, 
will discuss the present system of elementary instruction, 
and, occupying as he does an independent position, he may 
be trusted to submit what is generally treated as a party 
question to the dry light of science. August 2 will be 
devoted to a discussion of the scholarship question, and 
papers have been promised by Mr. Pickles, Mr. J. L. Paton, 
Prof. Sadler, and Mr. A. A. David. The curricula of 
secondary schools is set down for August 5, and on 
August 6 the animated debate which was started last year 
by Prof. Smithells on the scientific treatment of domestic 
economy in girls’ schools will be continued. A special 
report will appear in our September number. 


The Compensation 
Act. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE Education Committee of the administrative County of Middlesex 
have just issued a full Report on the higher education 
of the area. At the same time the Committee dis- 
claim any responsibility for the opinions expressed, 
giving to Mr. Gott and Mr. Maples, who have prepared the Report. 
the whole credit of the work. And the work has been well done and 
deserves credit. In reading this and other reports that have come 
before us recently we are struck with two things. Firstly, the sound 
knowledge and broad sympathy that are to be found in some at least of 
the County Education Offices ; and, secondly, the enormous influence 
that Prof. Sadler’s early county Reports have had, both by indicating 
the lines of inquiry and by establishing a high ideal of broad and 
sympathetic treatment. We do not find in the Middlesex Report the 
claims of the officials in power to lay down the law, but, on the con- 
trary, an honest effort by study of existing conditions and of the 
opinions of recognized authorities on the subject to. find out what is 
best for the educational interests of the inhabitants of the county. The 
volume is a large quarto of nearly 200 pages, strongly bound, and 
containing maps and illustrations of buildings. We have no space to 
deal in detail with all the matter it contains, but we pick out one of 
two questions of special interest in the following paragraphs. 


Higher Education 
in Middlesex, 


THE writers of the Report have been impressed by the success 
that is claimed for co-education schools, and quote 
the practice of the United States in support of 
their suggestions, as well as Mr. Cecil Grant, Dr. 
Gray, of Bradfield, and Prof. Sadler. The Question is still_an open 
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one, but for our part we do not hesitate to declare in favour of co- 
education day schools under suitable conditions and with reasonable 
precautions that boys and girls shall not necessarily always follow 
exactly the same course. But we do not find this Report suggests a 
large number of dual schools; on the contrary, it is suggested that 
six existing schools for boys should be enlarged, six new schools for 
boys built, nine new schools for girls, and four for boys and girls 
together. Our belief is, though there are no statistics on the subject, 
that co-education schools are increasing very rapidly, and in places 
where the argument of numbers cannot be used. We hope this 
means that Local Authorities are being convinced of the advantages 
of the dual system. The only reason why the same advance is not 
made among the socially upper classes is that the boys’ schools are 
already in existence, and that girls’ schools must therefore be provided 
for the sisters of boys who go the public schools. 


ON another point we find Mr. Gott and Mr. Maples very sympathetic 
Private towards existing institutions. And that is with re- 
Schools, gard to private schools. The Report frankly admits 

the hardship that may be suffered by proprietors of 
private schools, who may be ruined by the competition of State-aided 
schools. Private schools may be divided into three classes. The first 
class prepares boys for public schools, and will be unaffected by the 
establishment of county or municipal schools; the second class takes 
backward or delicate children, boys or girls, at high fees, for special 
treatment—these also will remain unthreatened ; the third class, mostly 
day schools, or with but a small proportion of boarders, tries to give a 
sound secondary education at a cost that the middle-class parent is 
prepared to pay. The parent accustomed to the comparatively low 
fees at schools under public management will not pay enough to enable 
the proprietor to keep the school efficient. It is this class that must, as 
a rule, give way. The owners had better be warned in time and seek 
employment elsewhere. For it is little good to offer recognition and 
help to these schools on condition of their satisfying Inspectors. The 
very condition of things makes it generally impossible for them to 
reach the standard of rate-aided schools in building, equipment, and 
staff. Where possible the Report recommends the purchase of private 
schools and their conversion into county schools. 


THe Board of Education ec Be somewhat portentous Blue 

Book with the title ‘‘General Report on the 
Pupil Teacbers, Instruction and Training of Pupil-Teachers, 1903-7, 
with Historical Introduction.” Its size may be 
gathered from its price, 7s. 8d.; for the price of these publications 
is carefully proportionate to their cost. The historical introduction 
is signed with the initials E. K. C. The history of the pupil- 
teacher dates from 1839, when the monitorial system was established. 
These monitors were intended to be but the mouthpiece of the 
master and to repeat to a class a lesson they had already learnt 
from the master. In 1846 the first experiments in pupil-teachers, 
which had been made by the efforts of Sir James Kay-Shuttleworth, 
oa the lines that he had seen in schools in Holland, were recog- 
nized by the Committee of Council. Mr. Matthew Arnold, in one 
of his reports, speaks of the new pupil-teachers with warm com- 
mendation, and calls them ‘‘the sinews of English primary educa- 
tion.” But it is clear from subsequent criticism that he was comparing 
them with the monitors of a previous generation. These, we are 
told, were often under twelve years of age—sometimes as young as 
eight or nine—and they are described as ‘‘ ignorant, rude, and un- 
skilful.” The subsequent career of this makeshift teacher is traced 
through all its stages, the pupil-teacher centre, the Cockerton 
judgment, the secondary school, and the newest plan of bursaries. 
The second part of the volume contains summaries of the arrange- 
ments now made by all the Local Authorities for the education of 
intending teachers. Each summary is accompanied by a map of 
the area. 


THE Report contains a careful argument as to the probable demand 
for teachers in the near future. It is necessary to 
consider the wastage that takes place both during 
the scholarship period and in the training college, 
as well as the annual wastage from death, marriage, retirement, and 
the like. Including the failures at examination, it is calculated that 
20 per cent. will waste away before the training college stage; another 
20 per cent will waste away by failing to pass the Certificate examina- 
tions. The annual wastage among the ranks of certificated teachers 
amounts to 2°5 per cent. in the case of men and 5 per cent. in the case 
of women. It is also necessary to allow for an increase in the popula- 
tion and an increase in the regularity of attendance. More important 
still, allowance must be made for a gradual diminution of the size of 
classes and a consequent increase in the number of teachers. At 
present there is one teacher for every forty-two children. The Report 
suggests that this latter figure must before long drop to thirty. The 
total number of adult certificated teachers is given as 116,200. To 
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maintain this number, with the additions that are to be expected, it 
would have been necessary that 21,000 pupil-teachers should have been 
found to enter the profession in 1906 in order to have the requisite 
number of teachers in 1909. Asa matter of fact, in 1906 the entries 
were about half this number. An alarming outlook for the efficiency 
of the schools. 


THE Report of the Surrey Education Committee shows a continued 
progress in providing educational facilities and in 
making the education of the county more efficient. 
Eighteen new elementary schools, or enlargements 
of existing schools, have been made during the year, and 109 fresh 
appointments of elementary teachers. The Report says that very few 
cases of under-staffing now exist. Three new secondary schools for 
girls have been opened, and some existing schools have been re-housed. 
The rates are for higher education 14d., for elementary 8d., in the £.. 
The system of block grants to secondary schools is to be superseded by~ 
a plan which will make the Education Committee practically responsible. 
for the deficiency between the income of the school and its legitimate. 
expenditure. This will spare the jealousies that are aroused between 
localities with regard to the existing grants, and it will enable a small,. 
or poor school to maintain its effciency. It must not, of course, be.. 
supposed that a school can spend what it likes and send in the bill to . 
the county. The expenditure is subject to conditions. The money 
will be paid on all scholars over ten years of age residing in the county. 
The staff must receive adequate remuneration, and the school must, 
earn a suitable average of Government grants. 


Surrey. 


THE Report of the Warwick Education Committee contains a full. 
account of a new girls’ school that is to be built at 
Nuneaton. In the first place the Committee have 
decided to introduce the system of bursars to replace 
pupil-teachers where possible. The Committee finds a practically 
unanimous feeling in favour of the new system, which will be introduced 
at once at Leamington and Warwick, and in the boys’ schools at 
Nuneaton, Rugby, and Tamworth. The new school at Nuneaton will, 
accordingly, be an ordinary secondary school without pupil-teacher 
centre, and the intending teachers will be educated as the other girls 
in the school. The estimate is for 200 pupils, the site costing £1,500 . 
and the building £5,750. With caretaker’s house £400, equipment 
4,900, architect’s commission, and contingencies, the whole cost, in. . 
cluding site, works out at about £46 a head ; or, excluding site, at a little 
under £40 per pupil, which is certainly not extravagant, considering the. 
requirements of the Board of Education. Theannual maintenance, in- 
cluding repayment of building loan, is estimated at £2,570; deducting 
the £520 for repayment of loan, the maintenance will be about £10 a 
head. This is a low figure, and can only be maintained by economy. 
in salaries. The estimate on this head is for £1,500 for head mistress, 
ten assistant mistresses, and drill teacher. This estimate may cover 
salaries at the start, but does not appear to allow for augmentations. 
The fees are to be £6. 6s., including stationery. Allowing for grants, 
the deficiency to be met by the rates is estimated at £1,445; but the 
grants are likely to increase and lessen this sum. 


Warwickshire. 


`y 


We have received a copy of a pamphlet written to urge the need for 
The Training further development of industrial education in ele- 
of Workmen. mentary schools. The writer is Mr. Edric Bayley, 
of the London County Council, and Chairman of 
the Governing Body of the Borough Polytechnic Institute. The argu- 
ments are sound, and would be admitted by most people who control 
educational administration. The difficulty in carrying out reforms 
consists in the effort that is needed to alter any existing system and 
in the additional cost of the proposed changes. It has often been 
pointed out that education in the public elementary schools, in spite of 
many changes that are valuable but do not go deep enough, is ton 
bookish. The education tends to turn out teachers disposed to teach 
on the old lines and commercial clerks. It does not tend to make 
skilled workmen. Apprenticeship to a trade is dying out, and a bay 
leaving school is tempted by what seem at the moment to be good 
wages into one of the many employments open to boys who can read 
and write. Many of these afterwards recruit the ranks of the un- 
employed because they have not learnt a trade. The children at the 
reformatory and industrial schools, and even the children at schools 
for the mentally or physically defective, are better treated. They learn 
not only a trade, but something of the principles underlying the work, 
This makes it the more easy for them to move from one branch of a 
trade to another or to follow new developments of a trade. 


Mr. BAYLEY argues that we ought not to treat the child of the 
fortunate parent less well than the child of the un- 

Practical 
Arithmetic. fortunate. He proposes not only the more general 
introduction into elementary schools of what are 
roughly classed together as manual and practicalsubjects, butjalso the 
alteration in the methods of teaching arithmetic.. (Among/teachers in 
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evening classes the feeling of dissatisfaction always exists as to the 
previous grounding of the pupils. This need not mean that the 
previous teaching has been unsuccessful, but rather that there is a want 
of co-ordination, and that the earlier instruction is not an assistance to 
the later. ‘‘ The students have a knowledge of commercial arithmetic, 
such as bills of parcels, interest, averages, discounts, percentage, and 
stocks--very suitable for the instruction of clerks, but of no use to 
the enormous majority of the children in the public elementary schools 
who will, or who ought to, follow industrial callings.” What is wanted 
is, in the words of Mr. Millis, Principal of the Borough Polytechnic 
Institute, whose memorandum on the subject is appended to the report, 
“that some of the time now spent in teaching special rules in money 
sums should be devoted to giving a sound knowledge of general prin- 
ciples of arithmetic (decimals and proportion) and of geometry, de- 
ferring until a much later age the teaching of special commercial money 
sums, and then only to such pupils as are likely to be employed in 
work of a clerical character.” 


As a Suitable pendant to the above notes dealing with the need for 
introducing more practical handwork, as opposed to 
bookwork, into our elementary schools, we may here 
refer to a prospectus of a summer school for teachers 
organized by the Glamorganshire County Council. The course lasts 
for four weeks, and it will be possible for students to gain Government 
certificates in the various subjects at its conclusion. The subjects of 
study offered are the following :—Kindergarten, Nature study, school 
gardening, brush drawing, blackboard drawing, clay modelling, wood 
carving, cardboard modelling, wood work (Sloyd, City and Guilds, and 
the Glamorganshire scheme), metal work, and Swedish drill. The 
pamphlet sent us contains full details of the course, together with 
information as to lodging, cost, and all that intending students need 
to know to make the month at Barry useful and pleasant. 


Summer School 
at Barry. 


From the Essex Education Committee we have some information 
with regard to the County Dairy School at Chelms- 
ford, and of the work done in agricultural analyses 
at the Chelmsford Laboratories. Thirteen candi- 
dates sat for the examinations of the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association, with most favourable results. The Dairy School 
gave an exhibition of their work at the Essex Agricultural Show in 
June. The laboratories are prepared to help farmers by analysing 
soils, manure, milk, water, &c; and the fee charged is so reason- 
able that much useful work should be done in this direction. 


Essex County 
Technical 
Laboratories. 


THE Staffordshire Education Committee sends us a Directory for 
Higher Education, which contains the regulations 
of the Committee and details of schemes in opera- 
tion throughout the administrative county. The 
technological instruction ofiered includes these subjects: mining, 
metallurgy and iron and steel manufacture, pottery and porcelain 
manufacture, boot and shoe manufacture, the manufacture of silk and 
of glass, and art metal work. The Directory also gives information of 
classes for teachers in art, science, physical exercises, horticulture, and 
Nature study. The scholarship scheme is given, and an account of the 
agricultural work at the Harper Adams College and the Brewood 
Grammar School. In rural districts instruction is supplied in agri- 
culture, horticulture, bee keeping, poultry keeping, hygienc, ambulance, 
domestic subjects, wood carving, and drawing. 


Staffordshire. 


WE learn from the Report of the Staffordshire Education Com- 
Oompensation in ps that: ‘It is the intention of the Local 
Staffordshire. ucation Authority, although the managers may 
be considered as technically the employers of the 

various teachers, caretakers, &c., in non-provided schools, to insure 
such teachers, caretakers, &c., inasmuch as it would appear that the 
Local Education Authority are finally liable in so far as the services 
are performed on their behalf. The question of contribution to be 
made by managers to the Local Education Authority in respect of any 
work performed by employees apart from their work in connexion with 


their duties to the Local Education Authority will be considered 
shortly.” 


THE DEAN OF CANTERRURY was ever a fighter, and he seized the 
occasion of a prize distribution to trail his coat-tails. While deprecat- 
ing any reference to politics, he went for the Prime Minister, and, re- 
ferring to his recent utterance at the Leys School, warned him that a 
speedy retribution would overtake him for playing the reckless boy in 
Parliament. The advice given to Leys boys to think for themselves 
was banned with bell and book, and the Canterbury boys were in- 
structed to think with other people. ‘* When they got a little older 
they might begin, tentatively, to think for themselves.” Dr. Grey’s 
sermon at Ilarpenden, which we noticed last month, would certainly 
be put by Dr. Wace on the “Index Expurgatorius.” 


IDOLA PULPITORUM. 
THE PITFALLS OF THE PRACTICAL TEACHER 


IX.—DRAWING. 


By W. E. Srarkes, Art Master, South Kensington (Honours 
Design, &c.); Assistant Inspector of Schools. 


T is only of comparatively late vears that drawing has been 
considered important enough to form part of the ordinary 
school curriculum. The former practice was to treat it with 
tolerance tempered by contempt. It was handed over to the 
youngest master as a badge of servitude. As for any special 
qualifications to teach such a low subject, that was too 
ludicrous for serious consideration; Dogberry would have 
added drawing to reading and writing as one of the things 
that “ come by nature.” 

True, as an aid to more exalted teaching, the science 
master looked upon it as a harmless amusement entering his 
particular sphere only when the pupils, by dint of much 
practice, learnt to draw wash-bottles and Bunsen burners to 
illustrate his little experiments. Where a school lived on its 
prospectus, drawing figured with fencing in boys’ schools and 
with dancing in girls’ schools. 

A change has come over the scene. 
and special rooms built for art. 

Unfortunately, the knowledge of 
necessarily imply a power to teach it. In drawing, as else- 
where, there are many idols. Some that are worshipped with 
unswerving reverence have held their station unmoved for 
fifty years; but others, tricking their beams, threaten to usurp 
this ancient cult. And among the worshippers some are fickle. 
transferring their allegiance from one idol to another with 
most embarrassing facility. : 

To drop the figure, there is confusion due to difference in 
outlook. Weare by no means agreed as to the precise aim 
of teaching drawing in our schools. The sternly utilitarian 
view has been dinned into our ears almost to deafening-point. 
Drawing is useful mainly in training and quickening observ- 
ation.” Now every art student knows from his experience 
that this is only partially true, since of all men he is least 
likely to notice the details in a scene which delights him for 
its colour, its forin, or its harmony. He ts keenly observant. 
but hardly as the scientist understands it ; for his mind will be 
on the stretch, when he is “on the top of happy hours,” to 
entrap quite other facts than those which enter into classifica- 
tions. An actual drawing from any object, it is true, compels 
the attention to fine delicacies and modulations of forms 
that ordinarily escape the eye. The observation theorv, 
however, has been worked too thin. It was a meek apology 
for admitting drawing at all in days when music and painting 
were classed among the extras to be added to the bill. 

It is best to be frank about it. Art should be taught for 
its own sake; for the sober delight it brings into a man’s life: 
for the innumerable lights it throws on humanity and history; 
for its instant and intimate relationships with other arts. If 
in bringing about these happy results art incidentally assists 
more formal studies—as it certainly may—so much the better; 
but that is not its proper office. One may compare it with 
music, which, having a set notation and certain well established 
canons, has not been subjected to such misconceptions. Few 
apologists for music would base their plea upon the fact that 
a course of music must make the sense of hearing more acute. 
It has nobler ends than that. We frankly concede that music 
is taught for its own sake, for the pleasure it brings; and.if in 
the process the ear is made more alert to catch what Hazlitt 
calls the “ exquisitely modulated music ” in poetry, again. so 
much the better. But that is only a by-product. Strange 
that it should be necessary to insist on this. If such a view 
of art becomes common, many respectable ido!s will be left 
forlorn. What on earth is to become of freehand drawing 
from ugly copies; of shading from impossible casts? Are all 
our vivid designs to be swept away at one fell swoop ? 

Undoubtedly so, if they are ugly. For.in the first place. 


Experts are engaged 


a subject does not 
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taste in art, as in music and poetry, can be cultivated to an 
almost unlimited extent; and, since this is so, the models 
supplied for imitation or for study should be distinguished for 
their excellence. The be-all and the end-all of the drawing 
lesson is not to bring about a certain manual dexterity, much 
as the usual examples would incline one to that opinion. It 
is the same old vital error, springing again to fresh vigour as 
often as it is beaten to the ground. 

Pupils should not be compelled to draw poor conven- 
tional ornament with no meaning in itself, and attached by 
no burrs to other interests. But suppose the copy to be 
a simplified outline, say, of the Order of the Golden 
Fleece, about which the teacher weaves a story; suppose it 
to be a Viking ship; suppose it to be, in short, anything in 
which the pupil may take an interest for its own sake: then, 
indeed, the drawing becomes pleasurable. It would be trite to 
drag in Herbart; one would have thought that a merely 
empirical knowledge of children—and of adults for the matter of 
that—were sufficient to teach the necessity of cultivating a 
many-sided interest even in drawing. Yet the conventional and 
unmeaning floral design flourishes in the land like the green 
baytree. One might take a hint from the kindergarten, where 
it has long been recognized how fatal it is to draw squares, 
‘circles, and triangles as abstract forms. They must become 
houses, flags, money, roofs, and a hundred other things before 
they will be accepted cheerfully by the children. 

Another idol with a considerable vogue in the past, and 
able still to count its tablets freshly hung, is the Geometric 
Model. Nothing but capital letterscan express its sacredness; 
it has terrified generations of teachers struggling for certificates, 
and has much to answer for in the wide misconception of 
what constitutes art for schools. And yet, if (as Huxley did 
‘with that grim term Necessity) we take away its capital 
letters, “worn as a bearskin to frighten us,” it may appear 
even beneficent. For pupils take naturally to drawing objects; 
without suggestion they draw their teachers, to say nothing of 
houses, chairs, horses, and the “ harmless necessary cat,” and all 
with a charming freedom and grace. For these have a mean- 
ing to them and an interest. But the geometric models—the 
cone, the cylinder, the cube—as such, are miles outside their 
world, though they may be enticed into it by strategy. The 
pupils should draw from common objects, the geometric 
models to be used only as illustrations of rigid perspective. 
The shape of a box, for instance, may be obscured by ornament 
which prevents a clear appreciation of shape; and then the 
simplified basic solid may become useful in illustration. And 
here, again, remembering that art should be taught from the 
best examples, these common objects should have a good form. 
Venetian oil flasks, Turkish slippers, replicas of Greek vases 
may be given as instances, though one feels it a counsel of 
perfection to insist on excellent forms in common objects in 
everyday use. Chairs, flower vases, bottles, and a few others 
are sometimes shapely; but the list is not a long one. 

And now as to the teaching of colour. Nothing delights the 
children in the kindergarten more than bright colour, and this 
should give us ahint to modify our present practice, which is 
too much given to arbitrary divisions. Systems are all very 
well in their way, and are welcomed by teachers who do not 
find themselves strong enough to stand alone, but the man 
with a keen perception of the end in view soon wearies of 
artificial support. Children leave the kindergarten after a 
pretty extensive practice in using coloured chalks on brown 
paper or on the blackboard, and very often have painted 
simple natural forms in water-colour. But all this, so 
delightful to the child, ceases when he leaves the kinder- 
garten, and reappears only after he has spent two or three 
years in outline drawing. There is really no need for this. 
The brilliant colours on heraldic shields, or in ornamental 
letters derived from old manuscripts—a delightful exercise 
because the children already understand simple printed letter: 
ing—should certainly be attempted, and, if the colours have 
any meaning, it should be pointed out. Before long the pupils 
in the upper classes will learn with interest that the colours in 
early Italian art had a symbolical meaning. And, with the 
wealth of colour in natural things—in peacocks’ feathers, in 
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shells, in flowers, in stones—it seems a pity to restrict the 
pupils to merely conventional colouring, and especially so since 
the opportunities are so much more frequent. 

But, while the expert will agree that a sense of colour and 
of colour harmonies can be cultivated, he will question gravely 
some methods that are based on scientific analysis; for text- 
books are not very helpful. From an artistic standpoint, the 
knowledge that there are primaries, secondaries, tertiaries, and 
the rest will not carry us very far. There is a will-o’-the-wisp 
theory that so many parts of green will harmonize with so 
many parts of purple, and so on; but the prime question of 
tone is conveniently left out of count. This is one of the 
fatal errors. 

Better by far to recognize that young people, especially 
boys, are barbarians in colour, to be brought only by degrees 
to appreciate the delicacies and choice interplay that make for 
perfect harmony; so that, while the younger classes may be 
allowed to use strong colours, such as blue and brown or 
black and yellow (where they would much more cheerfully 
combine pink with pea-green), this should be only as a pre- 
liminary training. | 

It is better, I think, not to bother the pupils with the 


list of colours that harmonize—they never remember them—. 


but rather to set them out on a voyage of discovery. A piece 
of dark red cloth, or of brown paper, or any good art colour, is 
pinned up before the class, and by putting one colour after 
another against this background the children are invited to 
assist in discovering the most satisfactory combination ; for 
the training must inevitably be based on analysis. Then the 
fine colours in Persian tiles, in old brocades, in good carpets, 
and so on may be copied, the pupils themselves seeing how 
certain blues and reds look well together. 

As an idol, memory drawing is hard to beat. I have heard 
it soberly advanced that in the future pupils will never be 
allowed to draw with the copy before them. This is mid- 
summer madness. It is an excellent practice enough when 
rightly applied, but worse: than useless if misunderstood. 
One very common application is to ask the pupils to re- 
produce from memory some detailed drawing made from an 
object—a practice which may apparently give good results, 
but which has the serious drawback of making the children 
remember their own faulty drawings rather than the mass and 
lines in the object itself. The fault becomes evident enough 
if a second or a third memory-sketch is attempted. It will 
be found that the faults in the first drawing are precisely those 
mistakes that become exaggerated with each repetition. 

Obviously the better way is the ancient way. For this 
memory drawing, loudly trumpeted as some new thing 
destined to take art in hand and reform it altogether, is as old 
as the hills. Leonardo da Vinci speaks of it in his common- 
place book. He advises the pupil to frequent the market 
place and there to study poses and figures in action; after- 
wards, at home, he shall draw these from memory. 

So we should put the object before the class, point out its 
proportion and its characteristic lines, and then, removing the 
object, require the pupils to draw it from memory. This 
compels attention to relationships, perhaps the most valuable 
training in art. But to say that this shall rule out all careful 
drawing at first hand—a truly fearful wild-fowl of an idol! 

It may sound like heresy, but I think too much is made of 
so-called design. Now design is inevitably bound up with 
material, and, excepting needlework in the girls’ school, and, 
perhaps, wood-carving, this applied art is outside the school 
province. We are not concerned with the technical qualities 
of wood or metal. That must come much later in life. 
Design implies a knowledge of the material; for what may be 
workable in one stuff is quite impracticable in another. 

It is true pupils find pleasure in arranging brush strokes on 
some geometrical basis, and there is no special reason why 
they should not exercise their ingenuity in doing so; but the 
elements should be chosen from good examples. Neither 
should these be labelled as designs for wall-paper, for metal 
repoussé, and soon. They must be regarded as exercises in 
colour and arrangement. 

For pretentious designs made“ up ‘of elements~filéhed™from 
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various sources, without regard to place or time, and with no 
sense of fitness to the space they fill or the material they are 
supposed to decorate, are likely to debase the taste. This is 
an important objection. The pupils will in after life have 
much to do with encouraging tasteful or hideous manufacture 
according to their appreciation, or not, of fit design. The 
public pays the piper and will insist on calling the tune. If 
this is to be a screed on scrannel pipes of wretched straw, 
whose fault will that be? The most tuneful player will have 
no audience. 

The question of “ finish ” has exercised, and still exercises, 
many teachers. Years ago the Board of Education demanded 
a high state of mechanical completion in all drawings 
sent up for competition or for certificates, and it was 
nothing uncommon for a student to spend a whole session in 
“stippling” a single shading. We have seen the “ Apollo 
Belvedere ” covered with such a high polish of black lead that 
he might have played the Prince of Morocco. Unlike a fair 
Greek, his complexion suggested “the shadowed livery of the 
burnished sun.” And how cordially he was detested by the 
student long before he was packed up to be sent to South 
Kensington for approval! 

Now, however, the pendulum has swung to the opposite 
extreme. It is become almost a crime to carry any drawing 
to completion. Misled by this freedom, our students too often 
refuse to work at a drawing that demands drudgery or even 
ordinary care. Of course, when a drawing ceases to interest 
there is a danger of its becoming more and more wooden in 
effect and feeling. But, if the pupil is urged as an exercise, 
now and then, to take the sharpest pencil and draw every 
minute mark he can see on a coloured pebble, on a butterfly’s 
wing, on a variegated leaf, not omitting to trace the most 
minute changes of curve in outline, he may become so en- 
grossed with his discoveries—for he will be discovering new 
delicacies every moment—that he may end in finding the 
exercise delightful. He should be shown reproductions of 
Albrecht Direr’s drawings of plants, or of Lord Leighton’s 
extremely careful and delicate studies of flowers and trees, or 
of Holman Hunt’s paintings with every leaf in a crowded 
foregound drawn with elaborate care, and it will be odd if he 
is not roused to imitate their scrupulous faithfulness. 

The advantage is pretty obvious. Old Thomas Bewick 
accounted for his excellence in drawing birds by quaintly dis- 
claiming any native gift beyond the gift of “ looking precious 
hard at everything,” a habit of mind bound to make for exact 
drawing. This careful exactitude would also be a useful 
corrective if properly applied. The pupil might be set todraw 
from memory, say, a chrysanthemum leaf after making a 
careful ‘study by the eye alone—that is, without putting the 
pencil to paper. He should then put this aside and be asked 
to make a detailed drawing from the leaf as I have suggested 
above, with every fine difference in outline patiently recorded ; 
after which the two drawings should be placed side by side 
for comparison. If he is then not convinced how much the 
eye naturally misses when observation is not followed by a 
corresponding record, step by step, he is hopeless, and may be 
left to multiply masterly sketches for the waste-paper basket. 
It is not at all a bad idea to let the pupils be their own critics. 
A healthy habit of self-examination is no more out of place in 
art than in morals; though it should not become morbid. 

Has figure drawing a place in the school? Experts differ 
in this as in most things. No one doubts the interest that 
even young children find in drawing animals and men; and, if 
the modern psychology that sees the race reproduced in the 
mental growth of the individual from childhood is to be re- 
garded, we may reasonably point to the earliest recorded 
drawings—the elephants, deer, and other animals of the chase 
—cut in outline on bone by our remote ancestors in their 
caves. I am not acquainted with any prehistoric flint 
drawings of even the objects most likely to be supremely 
interesting to our unsophisticated forefathers. There are, I 
believe, no spears, bows, or hatchets among these primitive 
works, unless, indeed, we accept the translations sometimes 
put upon certain wandering scratches on stone. 

Whatever the reason, figure drawing is a favourite exercise 


even among children of larger growth, and, since so much of 
the world’s finest art is concerned with the human figure, I 
think this should not be altogether ignored. But, in addition to 
letting the pupils draw on their imagination in illustrating their 
reading, some attempt should be made to pass beyond this into 
the region of fine art. There are, happily, a few fine casts from 
sculpture that can be bought for a few shillings. The admirable 
simplicity in pose, the fine lines in the drapery can, perhaps, 
be appreciated only by the teacher, but he should try to lead 
his pupils to see some of this excellence. And he would 
naturally not forget to refer to the building from which these 
figures are derived, so that the drawing should be based on 
other interests. There are photographs, too, from Holbein’s 
historical drawings, and from pen studies by great Italian and 
German artists, not to mention initial letters from old illumin- 
ated manuscripts, that are all alike in being the best of their 
kind and intensely interesting in themselves. 

And here I return to my text. There is value in mechanica? 
dexterity, but that should not be the idol to which we pay an 
unthinking reverence. For, since art is concerned with the 
individual expression of the finest minds, we may learn from 
it to look at Nature as those men saw it. But, as they were 
only the product of their times, their works are impressed 
with the spirit of the age in which they lived; art, equally 
with literature, and, in some senses, even more vividly, puts 
on record the thoughts and feelings, the “ very age and body 
of the time, its form and pressure.” To slur this is to put 
a slight on art that may account partly for the low 
estimate at which it is held by many thinking people. With- 
out the historical interest, one understands readily why 
earnest teachers have ruled out drawing as of no account. 
Pupils cannot be expected to understand the enthusiasm of 
that splendid etcher and masterly physician Sir Seymour 
Haden, who valued art chiefly because in studying it “we 
come in contact with the souls of men,” and pass in review 
not merely architecture, painting, and engraving, but the very 
men themselves. But it is not difficult to lead pupils to see 
some marks of the age in which these artists wrought, because, 
however they differed individually, none of them could escape 
the environment which moulded their society. 

The art teacher puts before his class a drawing of the wel} 
known Greek anthention ornament. He points out its exquisite 
lines, its growth and balance, its evidence of refinement. But, not 
satisfied with this, he speaks of this as copied from the marble 
finial that stood on Athene’s temple at Athens; he shows a 
photograph of the building; he speaks of the splendid 
sculpture that stood in the East and West pediments, and how 
they were concerned with Athene’s worship; he refers to the 
exquisite bas-reliefs about the temple representing the Pan- 
athenaic procession; he mentions that this temple was built 
in Greek’s most glorious age, when her power and her arts 
were at their climax. If he can show in the smallest degree 
the spirit of Greece in the time of Pericles, will any one assert 
that his teaching of art may not add life and meaning to 
Greek history? For the pupil trained to appreciate fine form 
will be ready to detect some at least of this refined spirit in 
the Greek anthemion, now no longer a mere exercise in draw- 
ing curves. 

The Renaissance, with its frescoes by Michael Angelo and 
Raphael, its St. Peter’s at Rome, its marvellous sculpture by 
Donatello and Della Robbia, its thousand and one revivals of 
classical art influenced by a new spirit, may be brought home 
by photographs, drawings, and casts much more readily to the 
minds of pupils with some training in art than if the facts 
were left without these illustrations. And much of this might 
be happily based upon that excellent form of drawing, Italian 
lettering. For the teacher could readily compare these sixteenth- 
century letters copied from some Italian inscription, or from the 
earliest printed books, with the lettering on some of the many 
Roman fragments stored in our museums. The samencss 
and yet the delicate differences which he could show I? 
these simple forms might well form a text upon which he 
could teach the essential likeness, with modulations, of the 
higher forms of all Renaissance art with its classical pre- 
decessors. 
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JOTTINGS. 


A DRAWING-ROOM meeting in connexion with the Parents’ National 
Education Union was held on July 9 at 50 Porchester Terrace, by 
the kind permission of Mrs. Franklin. Three classes from the Parents’ 
Aeview School were in attendance and were submitted to a demonstra- 
tive examination, partly oral and partly written, the audience being 
asked to select questions from the Midsummer Examination papers, 
which had been prepared and circulated beforehand. The range 
<overed was very wide, and it was impossible in the time to test 
at all adequately the general proficiency of the school, but the 
written work that was on view showed a high level of intelligence, 
and among the infants who were tested orally there were two or three 
sprightly wits. The discussion which followed the examination was 
opened by Miss Charlotte Mason, who dwelt on the efficacy of short 
hours and intense study. Concentration was the open secret of their 
success, Dr. Parkin expressed his admiration for the results produced, 
but doubted whether the method was capable of wide application. 
It implied very small classes and attention to individual pupils. The 
point most criticized was the multiplicity of subjects taught, especially 
foreign languages. Thus, in Class IV., besides the usual studies, 
there are geology, astronomy, botany, and four foreign languages 
—Latin, French, German, and Italian. Mr. Compton regretted the 
excessive time now given to classics, and said that the forthcoming 
report of the Classical Association would recommend a postponement 
of the age at which Latin and Greek were begun. At the same time 
he did not consider seventy minutes a week an adequate allowance for 
Latin. Not more than one language should be begun at the same 
time. An ideal preparatory school was mentioned which had carried 
off Winchester and Rugby scholarships with a time table of three and 
a half hours’ lessons a day. 


ON the exact rank and profession of Shakespeare's father much ink 
has been spilt, and the revival by Prof. Raleigh of the exploded butcher 
story has rekindled the fray. The views of the younger generation— 
boys and girls between sixteen and twenty-one—on this subject are not 
without interest. According to them Shakespeare’s father was a 
brazier, brassfounder, tinman, ironmonger, ironmaster, blacksmith, 
armourer, gamekeeper, scrivener, butcher, glover, sculptor, tanner, 
potter, huntsman, sheriff, wine merchant. This heterogeneous list, 
which might be indefinitely extended, is accounted for by the occur- 
rence in a passage of French unseen of the word brasseur. 


In the same examination ‘‘a pair of trousers” had to be rendered 
into French. Girls were at an obvious disadvantage compared with 
boys, and some of the feminine renderings were euphemistic, others 
racy of the soil—des couvertures de jambes, des jambes-couverts, des 
riches, des treus, des tnexprimavles. 


THE Proceedings of the Classical Association for 1906-7 make a neat 
buckram-bound volume of varied interest. Emeritus Prof. Ramsay 
discourses breezily of Latin pronunciation; the Warden of Wadham 
tells us that in Classical Moderations (he has examined some two 
thousand candidates) one third fail and one third just escape disaster ; 
Dr. George Macdonald discourses on recent excavations ‘of Koman 
cemains at Newstead and elsewhere in Scotland; lastly, we have the 
orthodox Scotch pronunciation of Latin: ae is the German a, and v is 
left an open question. 


THE Education Committee of the London County Council have 
accepted the offer of the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society to place 
at their disposal the Society’s woods and recreation grounds at Borstal, 
Plumstead, for the purpose of an open-air recreation school, and the 
school will be open for the months of July, August, and September. 
The grounds are about twenty acres in extent, with woods and lawns, 
and in every way suitable for the purpose. The total cost of the ex- 
periment is reckoned at £600—a small outlay on providing three 
hundred anzwic children with a month’s outing in the country. 


Tue Rev. RicHarp DuTTON BUDWORTH, assistant master in 
Clifton College, has been appointed Head Master of Durham, in 
succession to Dr. McKenzie. Mr. Budworth took a Second Class 
in Oxford Greats in 1890. 


Mr. F. B. Martm, of Marlborough College, has been appointed 
to the Head Mastership of Sedbergh School, in succession to Mr. 
Lowry. Mr. Malim was a Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and took a First Class in both parts of the Classical Tripos, 1894-5. 
He has been among the selected candidates for the Head Mastership 
of St. Paul’s, Tonbridge, and Uppingham. 


Miss LuARD, Head Mistress of the Queen’s College School, Harley 
Street, has been appointed Principal of Whitelands College, Chelsea. 
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For the Professorship of Education in the University of Liverpool, 
vacant by the resignation of Prof. W. H. Woodward, four candidates 
have been selected—Mr. Campagnac, H.M. Inspector of Schools, 
Prof. Foster Watson, Mr. Davidson, and Mr. Winch. 


IN a recent examination for French teaching diplomas the following 
stanza was set for translation :— l 


“ O Death, unto death descending, 
Our waking eyes behold, 
Parents and friends thy lapse attend, 
Companions young and old.” 


We offer a prize of Blair's ‘‘ Grave” for the best attempt to find a 
glimmer of sense in this lapidary galimatias. 


FRoM a recent viva voce -—Professor : ‘ Quel est votre numéro?” 
Candidate: *‘ Please, sir, I’m not Kelly; I’m Jones.” 


Tue Modern Language Association, in combination with L’Entente 
Cordiale, has issued an appeal for a sum of £16,000, which will suffice 
to purchase the premises and plant of the Guilde Internationale and 
establish that excellent institution on a permanent basis. Founded in 
1891, it has in the fourteen years of its active life increased in numbers 
from 56 to 478 students, of whom nearly a third are English-speaking. 
Full testimony to its use and efficiency is borne by Sir Robert Morant, 
Sir J. Struthers, Prof. Sadler, M. Liard, and M. Rabier. The whole 
financial responsibility has hitherto rested on the founder, Miss 
Williams. Donations will be received by R. H. Allpress, Esq., City 
of London School, E.C. 


Ir asked what is the most familiar scene in English history next to 
Alfred and the cakes, we should be inclined to answer : ‘* The death of 
Charles I.” ; but the renderings of a French ‘‘ unseen” which was 
recently set to the lower classes of a public school go far to disprove 
our answer. The French runs: ‘‘ ‘ Prenez, je vous prie,’ lui dit le roi, 
‘la même peine qu’à l'ordinaire; quoique ma tête ne doive pas rester 
longtemps sur mes épaules, je veux étre paré aujourd’hui comme un 
marié.’ En s’habillant il demanda une chemise de plus. ‘ La saison est 
si froide,’ dit-il, ‘que je pourrais trembler, quelques personnes I’attribu- 
eraient peut-être à la peur ; je ne veux pas qu’une telle supposition soit 
possible.’ ” Here is a typical version: ‘‘* Please take,’ said the King, 
‘the usualcomb. As my head ought not to rest any longer on the pillow, 
I wish I were already dressed like Mary.’ In dressing he asked for 
another vest. ‘The weather is so cold,’ he said, ‘ that I can shiver. 
Some people attribute this perhaps to hunger ; I only wish that supposi- 
tion were possible.” Among the variants were ‘‘a plush vest,” *‘ an 
extra pair of pants,” and ‘* groomed like a mare.” 


THE governors of the South-Western Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, 
at their meeting on July 17, elected Miss Cora Brooking Sanders, 
F.L.S., First Class Modern Languages Honours School, Oxford, to 
the post of Registrar and Director of Women Students. Miss Sanders 
was resident tutor at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, and has carried out 
a series of researches in biological subjects. She will take up her 
duties at the commencement of the new session in September next. 


Miss ALICE RAISIN, B.Sc. London, has been appointed assistant 
mistress for science subjects in the Secondary School for Girls in con- 
nexion with the Battersea Polytechnic. Miss Raisin has been for the 
past four years science mistress at Tiffin's School for Girls, Kingston, 
and previously held the same position at Bath High School. She was 
educated at the North London Collegiate School and Bedford College. 


Tue governing body of the Battersea Polytechnic have appointed 
Mr. S. G. Rawson, D.Sc. London, F.I.C., Principal of the Poly- 
technic, in succession to Mr. Sidney H. Wells, who has been Principal 
since the foundation of the Institute in 1893, and is resigning to take 
up the position of Director-General of the Department of Agriculture 
and Technical Education for Egypt. Dr. Rawson is at present Director 
of Education for Worcestershire, and was formerly Principal of the 
Technical College, Huddersfield, and Lecturer at Liverpool Uni- 
versity. 


THe Rev. J. BrcKLEY Huaites is one of the oldest schoolmasters 
to the fore, having attained his ninetieth birthday on June 10. He was 
first an assistant master in Marlborough College, from 1845 to 1847, 
then Head Master of Blundell’s School, Tiverton, from 1849 to 1873, 
and is still the acting and active Vicar of Staverton. 


` Tue Council of the Girls’ Public Day School Trust have recently 
appointed four head mistresses, to enter on-their duties next term. 
To Norwich High School, Miss Gertrude Wise, (Gambridge Natural 
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Science Tripos, Newnham College; Bath High School, Miss Elsie 

Nicol, Cambridge Mathematical Tripos, Newnham College ; Padding- 

ton High School, Miss Winifred Slater, Cambridge Classical Tripos, 

Newnham College, M.A. London; Shrewsbury High School, Miss 

rae Gale, Oxford Final Honours Modern Languages, Holloway 
ollege. 


AT the South Wales Circuit William Walters was found guilty of 
forging a certificate of having passed the University of London Matric- 
ulation Examination. The Judge took a lenient view of the offence, 
and only bound over the defendant to come up for judgment when 
called upon. Such offences are, fortunately, rare, and, doubtless, the 
youth who was so stupid that he misspelt Principal Riicker’s name was 
sufhciently punished by the public trial. We should like, however, to 
see an indictment for cribbing in a Civil Service examination. 


IN a new wall map of the Empire of Greater Britain, published by 
Messrs. Johnston, the sea, instead of being left a neutral tint, is 
coloured with a light red wash. This (we read) is done in no Jingo 
spirit or to express any absolute possession of the sea, but rather to 
emphasize the vital necessity for command of the sea. A fine dis- 
tinction. The cartographer, Captain Macaulay, would have us 
take for the national motto Macbeth’s words, with a slight variation : 


“The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 
Making the green one pink.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DIRECT MORAL INSTRUCTION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1rR,—Dr. Hayward asks: “ Does not a boy sometimes sin 
through ignorance?” The answer is unequivocally: ‘ Yes.” 
So do grown-up people. Dr. Hayward is himself a case in 
point. In Appendix V. to “Science of Education” he 
suggests that my experience is confined to middle-class boys. 
This is a case of delusion, not defect of will. The question 
with a boy is: How does the necessary knowledge become 
really his? When, and in what way, is it acquired? If the 
Moral Instruction League’s method is the right one, how is it 
that it has failed in France and in America? Here is an 
extract from a French teacher's letter :— 


The Moral Instruction Syllabus I have taught in France, and I can 
still count a goodly number of its victims. We had it at the geography 
and history and literature lesson, of course ; we had it also at manual 
training, at physics and chemistry, at mathematics, too, plain and 
direct, and well planned out by the week and the hour ; and we had it 
by itself along with civism, its inseparable companion ; and we had it 
in lectures ; and we had to report about it, and send the syllabus of our 
lessons and the copy books of the boys to our inspectors for com- 
parison. And it took all our ingenuity, when report time came, to find 
a moral meaning in every lesson which the spirit had moved us to give 
without a thought of its moral value. And the schoolroom was 
adorned with moral mottoes in sufficient number to provide S. C. 
with materials for three books of ethical messayes. If you want to 
work the thing out and study the results on the Reds of the Midi, I 
will tell you more about it.”’ 


Dr. Hayward is hopeful about the speedy conversion of 
Dr. Findlay. But he can hold out no hope of—Your 
obedient servant, J. L. PATON. 

July 9, 1907. 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


_Sir,—My attention has been drawn to an article which has ap- 
peared in your journal, and which I now enclose, in which you say: 
“ To Lord Meath belongs the chief credit for the conception” of the 
Imperial Conference on Education. 

This is an error. I only hold a very subordinate position on the 
League of which Lord Tennyson is President. The credit is due to 
Mrs. Ord Marshall, Hon. Secretary of the League, who has, almost 
single-handed, worked up the League to its present prominent position 
from very small beginnings, and I should be sorry to think that she 
should not be credited with the honour which is her due.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, MEATH. 

Killruddery, Bray, Ireland, July 13, 1907. 


THE NEW PRONUNCIATION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır, —The performance of the ‘‘ Medea ” at University College this 
evening was marked by excellent acting in some of the parts. It is 
the more to be regretted that there was one bad blot. The new 
pronunciation was adopted, but, if there was any design of persuading 
unbelievers, it would be hard to conceive a less convincing experiment. 
We have often been told that the reform would eliminate false quanti- 
ties. So far it seems to have produced a fresh crop of them. The 
shortening of the former vowel in such words as xpayua and opixpds 
was not pleasing. More remarkable still was the shortening of the 
penultimates in &Ayoy, éxreice: (this, I suppose, wrongly spelt in the 
acting copy), aloxiwy, and &ovdAor, though the actor of Aegeus gave 
the word rightly. The second vowel in olaxoarpédpos was shortened, 
and in compensation the penultimates of Zpuua and amxeu-yns were 
made long. These and many like instances marred the pleasure of 
the evening. It is well that the play should be staged by an archxo- 
logist. It would be well that on another occasion the pronunciation 
should be corrected by a scholar.—Your obedient servant, 

Westminster, June 13, 1907. JOHN SARGEAUNT. 


[We regret that this letter, to which reference was made in our last 
number, was crowded out.—ED. ] 


CHAIR OF GERMAN AT DUBLIN. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—At Trinity College, Dublin, Prof. Selss died. His salary was 
£300, and about £100 for fees and extras. The Chair of German, now 
vacant, is to be filled by the seven Senior Fellows of Trinity College. 
They have now advertised that the stipend is to be cut down to £2c0, 
together with £30 extras. The candidates in applying are to say what 
else they are able and prepared to teach besides German. 

This is most regrettable—little short of a scandal—I know of two 
really good men who meant to stand for the Professorship, but have not 
done so on hearing of the reduction of the salary to £200. Instead of 
an eacrease of the salary in order to make something of the present 
necropolis, there is now a reduction, and the consequences of this short- 
sighted policy may be imagined. What is the market value of a 
Professorship in German at the present moment ?—Y ours, &c., 

July 29, 1907. A PROFESSOR OF GERMAN. 


DR. W. G. RUTHERFORD. 


B the death of Dr. Rutherford, at the comparatively early age of 
fifty-four, we lose one of the most distinguished members of the 
teaching profession. The son of a Scotch minister, he passed from the 
High School at Glasgow and the University of St. Andrews to Oxford, 
winning an exhibition at Balliol College. He gained a First in 
Classical Moderations, and, abandoning for a time classics for science, 
he graduated with a Second Class in the Natural Science Schools. In 
the same year, 1876, he joined the staff of St. Paul’s School, being one 
of the first appointments of the newly elected High Master, Mr. F. W. 
Walker. Here he quickly made his mark, both as a teacher and as a 
classical scholar. The marvellous successes of St. Paul’s at the Uni- 
versities were due in no small measure to Mr. Walker’s lieutenant. 

“ The New Phrynicus,’’ a study of the Attic dialect, which appeared in 
1881, and was followed by ‘‘ Babrius ” in 1883, established Mr. Ruther- 
ford’s reputation as an original worker. He was not a born disciplin- 
arian; but in the end his force of character, not unaided by physical 
prowess, prevailed. The tradition is still current at St. Paul’s how 
an obstreperous lout was once seized by the scruff of his neck and 
dropped outside the class-rooim as a rat by a terrier. 

In 1883 Dr. Rutherford was appointed to the Head Mastership of 
St. Peters College, Westminster, in succession to Dr. C. B. Scott. 
The appointment ofan outsider who had no connexion either with 
Westminster itself or with Christ Church or Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, was contrary to tradition, and Dr. Rutherford’s attempts at 
reform, of the need of which there can now be no question, were 
bitterly resented by Old Westminsters even more than by members of 
the school. In the end his bitterest opponents were won over by his 
rugged honesty of purpose and his devotion to the school, and his 
resignation in 1901 was a cause of general regret. 

lis greatest work, the ‘ Scholia Aristophanica,” was begun in 1896 
and completed in 1904. It is a monument of patient industry. As 
Rutherford once said to the present writer: ‘* I would never have 
undertaken it had I known what I was letting myself in for; but I 
have this satisfaction—that not even a German Gelchrer will ever 
dream of doing the work again.” 

In educational politics he took no part: but in his Sussex retreat he 
interested himself in the village school, and in the recent disputes 
between Church anc school his sympathies were with the school- 
master. 
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SELECTIONS 


(classified and arranged) in large Type. 
BIOGRAPHY 
By WM. SINCLAIR, Hon. Secretary, Glasgow Ruskin Society. 
3/6, 2/- net, and 2/=, 
An Ideal Prize Book for Higher Grade Schools. 


Teachers’ Sample Copies half published prices. 


NIMMO, Publisher, EDINBURGH. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION 
PAPERS, LISTS, TESTIMONIALS, MAGAZINES, 
ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 
Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. 


Address— 
GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


“LE MAITRE PHONETIQUE,” 


The Organ of the International Phonetic Association (President: Prof. 
W. VIETOR; : Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readin 
matter in French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Internatio 
System of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or 2s. 10d. 


Apply FONETIK, Bour-La-R&INE, FRANCE. 


Subscriptions are also received by D. Jones. Esq., 7 Copse Hill, Wimbledon, 
and by Dr. A. T. Baxer, The University, Sheffield. 


Nervous Disorders 


The nerves need a constant supply 
of phosphates to keep them steady 
and strong. A deficiency of the phos- 

` phates causes a lowering of nervous 
tone, indicated by exhaustion, rest- 
lessness, headache or insomnia. 


Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic.) 


furnishes the phosphates ina pure and 
abundant form. It repairs waste, re- 
storesstrength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 


An Ideal Tonic in Nervous Diseases. 


If your chemist does not have it in stock 
he can cbtain it from Bovril, Ltd., 157 Old 
Street, London, E. C. 
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NEW BOOKS IN 
BLACK'S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


By H. J. SNAPE, M.A. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 
DIAGRAMS. 


WITH QUESTIONS, STATISTICS, AND TABLES. 


Containing 120 Illustrations. Crown gto, cloth boards, cut flush. 


price 1/4, 


This book contains 120 Diagrams and Maps of various geographical 
phenomena, and is accompanied by a number of questions based on the 
Comparative Method in order to give the student practice in using the 
Diagrams in an intelligent manner. Data of different kinds of geographical 
phenomena have also been added for the use of a class in building up 
diagrams for themselves. 


O ë ByJ. B: REYNOLDS, B.A. 
THE AMERICAS. 


(REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY.) 


Containing 108 Maps, Diagrams, and Illustrations. 
in cloth. 


PRICE 2/=, 


In the First Part of this little book an attempt has been made to give 
students a grasp of those important physical facts in accordance with which 
countries have been divided into "natural regions,” and in the Second Part 
to show the influence of the physical features of such areas on the life of 
mankind. Special attention has, therefore, been paid to the relief of the 
land and to climate. 


Large demy 8vo, bound 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


TEACHERS, STUDENTS, 


ALL BUSY WRITERS 
PRESSED FOR TIME 
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99 
wan 
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writing is rendered 
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Sold by all Stationers 
and Jewellers. 


Prices from 10/6 upwards. 


May we send you our Booklet ? 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 


79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 95a REGENT STRERT, W.; 3 EXCHANGE 
STREET, MANCHESTER ; AND AT Paris, Brusse_s, New 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 


AIDS TO THE STUDY AND COMPOSITION OF ENGLISH. 


Globe 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


(Immediately. 


NEW EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. JUST PUBLISHED. 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 


M.A. Extra crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Educational News.—‘ In all the arithmetic test-books we bave examined—and their name is legion—we have come across none exactly like this. . 


are sets of excellent revisal papers and problem papers at the end. 


MACMILLAN’S PRIMARY SERIES.—NEW YOL. 
LA ey ee TROISEL. An Original French Story. 
G. FRAZER, Author of “Scenes of Child-Life," &c. Gram- 
a, Ten and Vocabulary by L. CHOUVILLE. Globe 8vo, 18. 6d. 
Preparatory Schools Review.—*' Those who know Mrs. Frazer's books will 
be prepared to welcome ‘ La Famille Troisel,’ and they will not be disappointed. 
a ts eee with a lightness of touch and a playful wit which is essentially 
Frenc 


A GERMAN SCIENCE READER. With Notes 
and Vocabulary. By Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 
Con rents, — Chemistry (Galen Beas (Sattler) — Geology (Fraas) — 
Mineralogy (Brauns)—Astronomy (Mdbius-Wislicenus)—Anatomy (Rebbmanp) 
— Abbreviations—Notes—Vocabulary. 
«Vature.—'' As an introduction to German scientific literature, the volume will 
be be found id of real service both th by teac teachers and students." 


PROF ESSIONAL EDUCATION. By Professor 


Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
Sheraton —"' Dr. Allbutt’s lecture is one of the ablest things on the subject 
with which it deals that we have ever read, and it should do a world of good, 
though we cannot accept it en bloc." 


NOTES ON THE COMPOSITION OF SCIEN: 
TIPIC PAPERS. By Professor T. CLIFFORD ALLBUTT. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. net. 


By the Rev. J. E. LOCK, M.A., and V. M. TURNBULL, 


Chiefly Examples. By @. W. PALMER, M.A., Assistant Master at Clifton College. Crown 8vo, 


. There 
Schoolmaster.—'* A splendid book.” 


THE ELEMENTS OF CO-ORDINATE GEO- 
METRY FOR MATRICULATION. By 8. L LONEY, M.A. 


A NEW GEOMETRY FOR MIDDLE FORMS. 
Being Parts I., II., and IIT. of ‘A New Geometry,” and equivalent to Euclid, 
Books I.-IV., together with additional matter. By 8. BARNARD, M.A., 
and J. M. CHILD, B.A., B.8c. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. 


Schoolmaster.—‘' The book affords sufficient geometry for pupils taking the 
London ae en the Oxford and Cambridge Locals, and such-like examin- 
ations. ... Avery good text-book.” 


Paes Part III., containing the substance of Euclid, Books II., ITIL, 35-37, and 
the harder parts of IV., together with additional Sections. Crown 8vo, 
1s. 6d. Parts III. and IV., containing the substance of Euclid, Books II., 
I1., 35-37, the harder parts of IV. and VI., together with the Algebraic 
Treatment of Proportion, and additional Sections. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 


NEW GEOMETRY PAPERS. Graduated and ar- 
ranged in order of difficulty. With Hints on the Method of Solving Riders. 
By RUPERT D DEAKIN, M.A. Globe 8vo, limp cloth, 1s. 


Paes —" The book will be found a very useful one by intermediate 
teachers, as well as by t teachers of higher standards i in n national schools.” 


METHOD. 


THE AIM AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF SCIENTIFIC 


An Epistemological Essay. By T. PERCY NUNN, M.A., D.Sc., Vice-Principal of the London Day Training College. Demy 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 


ALCOHOL AND THE HUMAN BODY. 


An Introduction to the Study of the Subject. 


By Sir VICTOR HORSLEY, F.R.S., F.R.C.8S., M.B., B.S. Lond., Hon. M.D. Halle, &c., late Chairman of the Representative 
Meeting of the British Medical Association; and MARY D. STURGE, M.D. Witha Chapter by ARTHUR NEWSHOLME, M.D., 


F. R.C.P., &c, 8vo, 5s. net. 


Daily News.—“ An exceedingly valuable elementary treatise on strong drink. 


in schools. . . . Singularly lucid volume.” 


. The whole forms a volume which we should like to see used as a text-book 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


RAR AOTS OF THB O Cates. Greek Text. With Notes. By 
T. E. Pace, M.A. [Junior and Senior, 
THE ACTS OF THA APOSTLEB. Authorised Version. With 
Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLroLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
[Junior and Senior. 
THB BPISTLE TO THE eres eh rea} A Revised Text. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishop LiguTroot. ras. [Semtor. 
THB EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPI 8. With Translation, 
Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers, By Very Rev. C. $ 
VAUGHAN. 5s. (Senior. 
THB BPISTÈE OF ST. JAMBS. The Greek Text. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. Josern B. Mayor. Second Edition. igs: net. 
Senior. 
THE HPISTLE OF ST. JAMES. Greek Text. With Commentary. 
By the late Professor Hort. (Senior.) [ln the press. 


ENGLISH. 
SCOTT.—MARMION. Cantos I. and VI. With Introduction and Notes. 
By M. Macmitvan, B.A. 1s, [ Preliminary. 
—— MARMION. With Introduction and Notes. By M. MACMILLAN, 
B.A. 35, Sewed, 2s. 6d. Junior. 
— MA MION, &c. Edited by F. T, PALGRAVE. 1s. {anion 
taeda Soni DURWARD. With Introduction an oe 
“nior. 
BNTIN DURWARD. Abridged for Schools. 1s. 6d. [/unior. 
KING LEYE HBROBS. With Notes. 1s. 6d. (Preliminary. 
SHAKHSPEARB’S MBROHANT A VENIOB. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 1s. Junior and Senior. 


SHAKHSPBARBE.—THB MEHROHANT OF VHNIOB. Eversley 


Edition. ıs. ( Junior and Senior. | 


SHAENSPRARR. —CORIOLANUS. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 6d. Senior, 
SHAKBESPRARB.—CORIOLANUS. Eversley Edition. 1s. (Senior. 
cre toa is ere SHLEOT POBMS. With Introduction and Notes. 
GEORGE and W. H. Hanow. as. 6d. (Junior. 

MILTON. > DOMUS. With Introduction and Notes. By W. BeLL, M.A. 


Senior, 


— * Evorpas, SONNETS, &c. By W. Bett, M.A. 1s. l.A. rs.gd. [5 Beon 
MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
MOLIERA, -LE MISANTHROPB. Edited by G. E. BesNACH 


GOHTHB. AARMANN UND DOROTHBA. Edited ET J. T. 
HATFIELD. 3s. 6d Senior. 
LATIN. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. Vol. I. (containing Lives of Miltiades, 
Themistocles, Aristides, Pausanias, Cimon). With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Herbert WILKINSON, M.A. ıs. 6d. | Preliminary. 
OCAHSAR.—GALLIO WAR. Books II. and I With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. . 6d. [ /emuor. 
THB GALLIO WAR. Edited by Rev. Joia Bonp, M.A., and 
Rev. A. S. WaLroLe, M.A. 4s. 6d. [ Jussior. 
VIRGIL._ABNHID. Book X. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
S. G. Owen, M.A. ıs. 6d. [ Junior and Sestor, 
LIV Y.—Book XXI. By W. W. Cares, M.A., and J. E. Mecucisu, M.A. 
1s 


. 6d. [Stentor 
Pooks XXI. and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A. 
OIdBRO, — THE CATILINM ORATIONS. 


Senior. 

Edited by A. S. 

WiLkins, Litt.D. 25s. Senior. 

HORAOB.—ODBS. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A, (Elementary Classics.) 1s. 6d. (Classical Series.) 2s. 


(Senior. 

GREEK. 
RENOPHON. —ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
ev. A. S. WaLroLg, M.A. 1s. 6d. With Exercises. By E. A. 
Wee M.A. ıs. 6d. [ Junior. 
HURIPIDBS.—HHOCUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. 
Bono, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLroLege, M.A. 1s. 6d. [/unior and Senior. 
PLATO. _HUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, ORITO, and PHABDO. 
Translated by F. J. CHURCH. 2s. 6d. net. [Senror. 
HOMER.—ILIAD. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
WALTER Lear, Litt. D., and Rev. M. A. Bavrigyp, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Sentor. 


— ILIAD. Books I. Poca Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. 
_M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. ós. [Sentor. 


Martin’ s Street, ‘London, ` W. C. 
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PRELIMINARY CERTIFICATE 


EXAMINATION, 1908. 


(BOARD OF EDUCATION.) 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, 
AND HISTORY. 


Preliminary Certificate English Course. By JoHN BricGs, M.A., 
and S. E. Goaain, B.A. [In preparation. 


English Composition. From the English Course. By W. H. 
Low, M.A., and JOHN BRIGGS, M.A. ls. 6d. 


An Anthology of English Verse. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A., and 
S. E. Goaain, B.A. 2s. 


The Elements of the Duties and Rights of Citizenship. By W. D. 
ASTON, B.A., LL.B. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 


Outlines of British History (containing a Sketch of the Main Land- 
marks of European History). By M. E. CARTER, Somerville 
College, Oxford. 2s. Gd. 


Preliminary Certificate British History. By C.S. FEARENSIDE, 
M.A. Special Periods for 1908: (I.) 1017-1399; (II.) 1399- 
1603 ; (aur) 1603-1714; (IV.) 1714-1815; (V.) 1815-1870. 
ls. each. 


Main Landmarks of European History. By F. N. Dixon, B.A. 
Second Edition. 2s. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 


Arithmetic for the Proliminary Certificate Examination. Adapted 
from ‘‘ The Tutorial Arithmetic.” By R. H. Cuore, B.A. 
2s. 6d. 


Deakin’s Algebra. Preliminary Certificate Edition. 
Section on Graphs. By RUPERT DEAKIN, M.A. 3s. 


Geometry, Theoretical and Practical. Preliminary Certificate 
Edition (for Course A). By W. P. WorKMAN, M.A., B.Sc., 
and A. G. CRACKNELL, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P. 2s. 6d. 


Deakin’s Euclid, Books I., II., III. Preliminary Certificate 
Edition (for Course B). With Mensuration and Practical 
Problems, arranged in accordance with Euclid’s Order of Proof. 
By RUPERT DEAKIN, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 


CPFOR SYLLABUS No. I.) 


Elementary Science for the Preliminary Certificate Examination. 
(GENERAL SECTION.) Edited by R. W. STEWART, D.Sc., 
and WM. BricGcs, LL.D., M.A., B.Sc. 2s. 


Elementary Science for the Preliminary Certificate Examination. 
(SECTION A: CHEMISTRY.) By H. W. Bausor, M.A. 2s. 
(GENERAL SECTION and SECTION A.) In one Volume. 3s. 


Elementary &cience for the Preliminary Certificate Examination. 
(SECTION B: Puysics.) By J. SATTERLY, B.Sc. 2s. 


Elementary Science for the Preliminary Certificate Examination. 
(SECTION C: PLANT AND ANIMAL LIFE.) By W. S. FUR- 
NEAUX. 2s. 


With a 


CFOR SYLLABUS No. 11.) 


Plant Biology. A Text-Book in Elementary Science for the 
Preliminary Certificate Examination. By F. Cavers, D.Sc., 
Professor of Botany, Hartley University College, Southampton. 
3s. 6d. 


Complete Catalogue of Books for the PRELIMINARY 
CERTIFICATE and CERTIFICATE EXAMINATIONS 


post free. R 


London: W. B. OLIVE, University Tutorial Press 
Warehouse, 157 Drury Lane, W.O. 
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NEW REGULATIONS FOR SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


HE long delayed and anxiously awaited Regulations for 
Secondary Schools appeared on July 1, just a month 
before they come into force. The changes are drastic and far 
reaching, and it is no wonder that the Board of Education 
should have deliberated to the last available moment before 
committing itself to such a change in policy. 

First and foremost, there is the removal of all religious tests. 
Except for certain temporary concessions, to which we shall 
refer later, no denominational secondary school will, in future, 
be aided by the Board. The instrument under which the 
school is governed must not require a majority of the govern- 
ing body, or any members of the teaching staff, to belong, or 
not to belong, to any particular religious denomination. The 
conscience clause, previously enforced in the case of day 
scholars, is now extended to boarders. Distinctive religious 
instruction can be given only with the sanction of the govern- 
ors in cases where the parent or guardian of a scholar makes 
a written application to the governors for the provision of 
such instruction. The governing body must contain a majority 
of representative governors, appointed or constituted by the 
Local Authority or elected by popular local constituencies. 
The appointment and dismissal of the head master or head 
mistress must be absolutely in the hands of a governing body 
so constituted. An exception is made in cases where the ap- 
pointing or electing bodies do not think fit to exercise their 
powers, and, consequently, governing bodies do not actually 
contain a majority of representative governors. Moreover, as 
compliance with these conditions will sometimes involve a 
change in the constitution of a school, the Board will be pre- 
pared to recognize a school that has been in receipt of grants 
as eligible for the ensuing year if the governors have taken all 
the steps in their power for the necessary alterations in their 
scheme, although the procedure may not have been completed 
within the year. 
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So far the changes in the Regulations appear to us fair and 
reasonable. They only carry to their logical conclusion the 
principles on which the Board has acted from the first. Let 
us take as the hardest conceivable case the Woodard Schools 
—recent foundations for educating the middle classes on 
Church of England principles. These schools cannot be 
expected to alter their trust deeds, and are consequently in 
danger of being starved out in competition with grant-earning 
schools. But, if a Woodard School satisfies the requirements 
of the locality in which it is situate—in other words, if the 
farmers or tradesmen desire that their sons should be 
educated on High Church lines—it will still be safe from 
competition ; for the Regulation still holds good that no school 
will be recognized and aided that competes unduly with a 
neighbouring school. And, further, in the new Regulations 
there is a special provision to meet this case. If the Local 
Education Authority pass a resolution informing the Board 
that a school is, in their view, required as part of the 
secondary school provision for their area, and that the non- 
denominational condition may with advantage be waived, the 
Board may, if it sees fit, pay the whole grant. Thus we may 
take it as certain that a Roman Catholic school in a Roman 
Catholic area will suffer no loss. 

The second part of the Regulations concerning the course 
of studies prescribed and the allotment of the grant will meet 
with general approval. It removes many of the grievances 
which have vexed the souls of the Associated Head Masters 
and which loomed so large at their last annual conference. 
The official curriculum assigning a definite number of hours 
for each branch of study has finally disappeared, and all that 
the Board now requires is that duly graded and duly con- 
tinuous instruction be provided in English language and 
literature, geography and history, mathematics, science and 
drawing, and (as a rule) in one foreign language. Further, a 
uniform grant will be paid of £2 on each scholar between the 
ages of ten and twelve, and of £5 on each scholar between 
the ages of twelve and eighteen. The grant will, moreover, 
be reckoned by terms, not years. The Board has at last 
recognized the fact that all scholars do not enter and leave 
school on the same day. 

The last point in the Regulations to which we would at 
present call attention is of a very scrious nature, and threatens 
to affect the character and work of secondary schools through- 
out the country. Article 20 enacts that in all schools where 
a fee is charged 25 per cent. of the scholars shall be 
scholars from public elementary schools admitted free of 
charge. To this enactment there are, in our opinion, two 
fatal objections. First, the elementary schools cannot at 
present produce scholars in sufficient numbers, or anything 
like it, to make up this proportion—that is, boys and girls who 
are able and willing to profit by a secondary education. 
London, for instance, which is already amply provided with 
elementary scholarships, turns out a bare 10 per cent. of the 
number of pupils in London secondary schools, and the re- 
ports of examiners for these and similar scholarships testify 
that, as a rule, there are more scholarships to be awarded 
than there are fit candidates to fill them. In maintaining 
that the number of elementary scholarships is at present more 
than adequate (though we allow that they are very unequally 
distributed), we are not seeking “to rob the children of the poor 
of their birthright.” We look forward to the time when one 
fourth of the school population will be receiving secondary 
education. What we assert is that he is no true friend of the 
poor who, like Mr. Marshall Jackman, would play “ The Lord 
of Burleigh ” to village maidens and of Horace’s “ Philip” to 
sons of barbers. At present the money would be far more 
profitably spent in reducing the size of elementary classes and 
in improving the status and qualifications of the teachers. 
There are, secondly, to be considered not only the incoming 
scholars, but the schools to which they are admitted. So long 
as the scholars are the chosen few, the very pick of the 
elementary schools, the gain is mutual, as was fully acknow- 
ledged by the conference of Head Mistresses called to discuss 
the question. But, if elementary scholars are to form one-fourth 
of the school—and it is probable that in the lower classes 


they would amount to one half—the conditions are wholly 
changed. The school will be unable to assimilate the foreign 
element: it may possibly gain in industry, but it will suffer in 
manners and culture. Fortunately, there is a saving clause, 
and the threat and danger may be averted by judicious ad- 
ministration. The requirement of 25 per cent. “may be re- 
duced by the Board on sufficicnt grounds in the case of any 
particular school.” ` 


OBITUARY. 


JAMES A. OWEN. (MARCH 14, 1842—JuLy 16, 1907.) 


HELTENHAM has lost another notable personality ; for 
after an illness of eight weeks’ duration, borne with the 
utmost patience and fortitude, the Rev. James Owen, for 
twenty-six years assistant master at Cheltenham College, 
passed on July 16 to his rest. He was a man of marked 
individuality, of abounding vitality, and with a passion for 
righteousness. 

James Albert Owen was one of the four sons of Wiliam 
Owen, of Withybush, near Haverfordwest, who was suc- 
cessively Sheriff of Haverfordwest and High Sheriff of the 
county of Pembroke. From Cowbridge Grammar School he 
gained a junior studentship at Christ Church, Oxford; and he 
took a First Class in Classical Moderations and also in the 
Classical Final School. In 1866 he became an assistant 
master at Westminster, and in 1883 he was one of three 
selected candidates for the headship of that school. After 
taking Orders, he returned to Oxford in 1868 as a Fellow of 
University College; in 1870 he married, and joined the staff 
of Cheltenham College, where he continued until 1896, under 
Dr. Jex-Blake, Dr. Kynaston, Mr. James (now Dr. James, of 
Rugby), and Mr. Laffan. For ten years he had charge of 
Cheltondale, a college house whence many distinguished 
Cheltonians have gone forth. As Senior Assistant Master he 
trained candidates for the India Civil Service, and “his 
successes left a decided mark upon the school.” Resigning 
his post in 1896, Mr. Owen took charge for five years of the 
Cheltenham College Mission in South London, devoting the 
whole of his stipend to the work. Several years before, he 
and his wife, a woman of rare distinction and beauty of 
character, had begun a mission in the poorest part of 
Cheltenham, with a coffee tavern and a hall for services and 
meetings, and this became the centre of most effective work. 
In many other ways Mr. Owen had shown himself a good 
citizen, and on giving up the London work in 1901 he 
returned to Cheltenham, and spent the last six years of his 
life in strenuous service. 

His name was most closely associated, perhaps, with the 
organization of charity, the promotion of temperance, and the 
social and religious work of his mission; but he took part in 
every movement that he thought beneficial, and was a 
member of an astonishing number of boards and com- 
mittees. Whenever a member was to be co-opted his name 
seemed naturally to occur first to every one, and he gave 
time and thought ungrudgingly as a guardian of the poor. a 
member of the County and of the Borough Education Com- 
mittees, the Distress Committee, the Christian Social Union. 
the Teachers’ Guild, and other bodies too numerous to 
mention. Yet his most valuable work was more personal 
and individual. He would constantly take services and 
preach for brother clergymen, visit the poor, the sick, and the 
lonely, teach in a Sunday school, take a blind man for walks. 
read with students who needed special help, and take infinite 
pains to find the right way to treat a difficult case, or to do 
some little personal kindness. He considered the poor, loved 
them as friends, and entered with rare sympathy into the 
trials and difficulties and narrowness of their lives. Absol- 
utely generous and unselfish, his impulse was to give; but he 
faced the problems of poverty and of our complex civil- 
ization, and sought the more excellent way of encouraging 
self-help and independence of character. . He was never 
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weary of preaching thrift and temperance, and possibly his 
scorn of luxury and self-indulgence sometimes made his 
expressions over-vehement. He was “ever a fighter,” 
fearlessly denouncing what he thought wrong; a keen and 
honest politician, he was not ashamed to avow changes of 
opinion, and always preserved independence of mind. He 


= was unconventional, and cared little for recognition or praise. 


In his presence indolence and selfishness were rebuked ; for he 
never sought ease or self-gratification, and he spent little 
on himself, much on others. His example of earnestness 
and simplicity has inspired many to discern the true ends of 
life and to dedicate their powers to the glory of God and the 
relief of man’s estate. . 

He was a Broad Churchman, owing much to the influence 
of Maurice and Stanley. With the latter he had a personal 
friendship, dating from Oxford and Westminster days. His 
friends were of all classes, and his hospitality was extended 
to all without thought of return. Many members of the 
Cheltenham Ladies’ College staff remember with deep grati- 
tude his help in study, and the gracious hospitality of that 
cultivated home, where he freely gave his best, sharing his 
friends, his thoughts, his knowledge, as well as his books and 
more material things. Among the authors read and discussed 
at literary evenings at his house were Browning, Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, Martineau, Plato. 

His influence on the minds and characters of his pupils was 
great, though he was never exactly popular. He could be 
sarcastic, and at times he seemed to take a perverse pleasure 
in appearing matter-of-fact and cynical. But beneath his 
brusqueness lay a very tender heart and a love of all that is 
noble and pure. He was a fine scholar, a lover of music, 
art, literature, and Nature. He keenly enjoyed travelling 
abroad, and no less keenly country walks and cycling ex- 
peditions. Before the days of County Council classes he 
helped to establish in Cheltenham a Working Men's College, 
and there he would lecture and preside at debates even during 
his busiest time as a schoolmaster. 

His sermons were striking, and his moral earnestness and 
the strength of his indignation against all that was mean and 
selfish impressed his hearers. And more impressive than 
anything he said was his personality, with the daily example 
he gave of unwearied devotion to duty and to truth. 

A son of the light, a “helper and friend of mankind,” he 
will long be remembered with gratitude and affection. “ He 
hath shown thee, O man, what is good; and what doth the 
Lord require of thee, but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God? ” E. H. S. 


SCHOOLS OF ART EXHIBITIONS UNDER THE BOARD OF EDUCA- 
T10N.—An exhibition of a selection from works sent in for the National 
Competition of Schools of Art is now open at the Indian Section of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. The result is, on the whole, very 
creditable. It is impossible to make mention of more than a few 
among so many and such varied forms of artistic expression. The 
greatest distinction seems to be shown in the modelling and in the 
enamel work and jewelry. In the modelling C. Skinner, gold 
medallist, of Ilammersmith, exhibits an admirable torso from life, and 
C. Gregory, of the same school, a very charming and spirited small boy 
playing ; while in the enamelling T. Abbott, of Leeds, carries off a 
gold medal for an enamelled cross. Among the decorative colour 
studies D. Martin, of Wolverhampton, deserves praise for the study of 
black bryony. J. Derrett, of the Battersea Polytechnic, has a very 
successful design for a wall-paper. The oil-painting, black-and-white, 
and poster work are, on the whole, disappointing, though we must 
except the animal studies of W. S. Eggison, which are full of promise. 
The exhibition, altogether, is a most interesting one, and well deserving 
of attention. The Royal College of Art is also holding an exhibition 
close to the Natural History Museum. Here the work done in archi- 
tecture seems to us of far the greatest value. The painting and 
designing are ambitious, and not very successful. The results of the 
literary course take up a large amount of space. Some of these are 
clever. The composition of L. R. Jacobs, for instance, is distinctly 
meritorious; but much of the work is poor, and might well have 
given place to a fuller show of life studies and drawings from the 
antique. Margaret Rudge shows good work in black-and-white and 


engraving, and some of the stained-glass work is effective. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Art of the Greeks. By H. B. WALTERS. With 
112 Plates. (12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

There are two ways in which a manual of Greek art may 
be written. One is to present in the text a summary history 
of architecture, sculpture, and the other divisions of the snb- 
ject, complete so far as the limits of space allow, and based 
upon both literary and monumental record. This history is 
accompanied by illustrations of select monuments, which are 
referred to in the text as they come up in the course of inquiry. 
For what is not pictorially illustrated the reader must refer to 
special manuals or depend upon the constructive force of his 
imagination. This may be called the “ archeological’ method: 
in it the illustrations are subsidiary to the text. The other 
method would be to choose typical monuments, adequately 
illustrated, admitting literary record only so far as it is needful 
for elucidation, and to work in the text upon these, almost 
wholly excluding, or compressing into the narrowest space, all 
that does not bear upon them; thus by esthetic appreciation 
of each monument, selected as typical, to penetrate into the 
spirit of each, and to endeavour io establish from it, by visual 
demonstration, the principles of art, and the characteristics of 
time, of which it is representative. l 

Mr. Walters has chosen the first method, and, working upon 
these lines, he has produced a very carefully written and 
useful manual. He devotes to each subject a separate 
monograph, following it out to the Hellenistic epoch, after a 
common introduction, which examines the examples of 
primitive handicraft in all its forms. This is the arrangement 
also adopted in A. S. Murray's lectures, published as a 
“ Handbook of Greek Archzology”’ in 1892—the only other 
English book we can recall with which the present work 
invites comparison. As compared with the earlier writer, Mr. 
Walters has the advantage of a good deal of recently dis- 
covered material—especially the remarkable Cretan “ finds ’— 
which Murray had no knowledge of. He likewise treats of 
coins, which Murray omitted, and of metal work generally, 
where Murray wrote chiefly of bronze work. In wealth and 
accuracy of illustrative plates, based almost wholly upon 
photography, Mr. Walters is distinctly in advance of his pre- 
decessor, except that Murray had some good coloured examples 
of vases, which we miss in the present work. In the text of 
the two books there is the natural difference between the 
lecturer—often discursive, occasionally illuminating, sometimes 


fanciful or tentative—and the author of a manual, who sets 


himself soberly to convey a given amount of information in a 
readable form and to cover as much ground as his space 
permits. The present book is one in which the archeologist 
may find a good summary of the main facts about Greek art, 
which have otherwise to be hunted up in scattered periodicals, 
and the schoolmaster, who wants a general introduction to 
the subject, a trustworthy guide. 

We have read the book with interest, and have found it 
lucid in its manner, accurate in statement and typography. 
It is natural, of course, that we do not always find ourselves 
in accord with the judgments or conclusions or with the 
arrangement or choice of subjects chosen as typical. But, 
from the nature of the book, such disagreement could not be 
great. For the author has not attempted to put forward any 
new theories or to adopt a strongly personal point of view. 
He has been content to present a body of well ascertained and 
universally admitted facts, and to found upon them such 
reasonable judyments as are commonly accepted as orthodox, 
or have, at any rate, a considerable consensus of opinion in 
their favour. This, if not the most ambitious, is yet the more 
serviceable, aim in a manual, and in saying this we arc not 
depreciating the merit of the book. It is not by any means 
an easy task. Each of the author’s divisions in Greek art 
constitutes a separate field for the specialist, as much as the 
separate divisions of natural history. In each even a special- 
ist can scarcely keep up with the periodical literature devoted 
to its study. It requires great industry, much insight, and 
always considerable discretion, to cover the whole_ ground 
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carefully, clearly, and temperately. If we may venture to 
offer a general criticism of the plan of the book, it is that 
Mr. Walters has been too faithful to what we have called 
the “archzological ” method. Within the rather narrow limits 
of the space allotted to a text dealing with so many branches 
of art we think he might have cut out a good deal of what is 
purely literary, and necessarily rather dull, record, and given 
himself more room for fuller zxsthetic appreciation of the 
actually illustrated monuments. He records a good many 
names, as, for example, many of the contemporaries of 
Pheidias, which are, as he admits, mere names to us. Why 
not leave these to the special text-books ? The really fruitful 
study of Greek art is the study of a few really representative 
artists and really fine and representative monuments. By the 
close study of these the student may be furnished with a key 
to the different tendencies and ideals which, by their universal 
presence or influence, mark off one period of art production 
from another. He can then enter a gallery of art objects pre- 
pared to discriminate and judge for himself. Of course Mr. 
Walters does furnish much of this criticism; but we con- 
sider that he might have gone a good deal further in this 
direction and gained space for it by omitting much that finds 
natural and proper place in a special manual. 

We note that Mr. Walters finds Polykleitos “not a satis- 
fying artist.” This, so far as our knowledge goes, is a true 
judgment. But would it not be fairer to say that the second- 
and third-rate Roman copies which appear in all text-books 
as illustrations of the supposed work of Polykleitos cannot 
pass as truly representative? The pedimental groups from 
Olympia, rough and unsatisfactory as they are, are at least 
originals, and seem to bring us nearer to Peloponnesian 
work. It is a pity to omit the Apollo of the western 
pediment of the Temple of Zeus—a really fine con- 
ception—while the foreshortened illustrations of the angle 
figures are surely misleading (plate xxxi.). What we 
have remarked above applies with even more force to the 
section on painting. Mr. Walters cannot make the dry bones 
of pre-Roman painting live, any more than his predecessors. 
The thing is dead, or only lives in shadows of shadows. Is 
it worth while to spend so much space on purely literary 
record? For later times we have the Etruscan frescoes, the 
Pompeian wall paintings, the Palatine landscapes, and the 
“ Aldobrandini Marriage.” for what they are worth. They 
may not be worth much; but they are more satisfying than the 
stories which we find in ancient authors—echoes of the childish 
wonderment of the simple at clever turns of technique. The 
difference is felt when we turn to the excellent, but all too 
short, chapter on Greck vases. Here we are throughout in 
touch with reality, with the authentic productions of a handi- 
craft taking rank as an art. The illustrations, which are 
excellent, though too few, may be usefully supplemented by 
those given in Murray's “ Handbook.” Here the artists’ 
Names are anything but mere naines. We know, indeed, 
nothing of their lives, but have their unique record in their 
signed work. So it is with all the remaining sections—terra- 
cottas, gems, coins, jewellery, and bronze work. In the 
chapters on gems and coins we have, indeed, a wealth of 
Ulustration which receives only partial elucidation in the text. 
A reader approaching the subject for the first time needs a 
brief description of each coin or gem, like that given in the 
British Museum ‘Coins of the Ancients” or supplied by 
the present author for the Syracusan coins (page 235). The 
illustrations of gems appear to be taken from casts, not from 
the originals, and this should have been stated to make the 
reader understand the nature of intaglio. We suppose the cost 
of the work would not admit of illustrations in photogravure, 
the only satisfactory method for these marvels of delicate 
workmanship. The collotype process does not allow the use 
of the magnifying glass. 

A word must be said about the bibliography, which is inade- 
quate. Mr. Walters does not even include some of the books 
which he quotes as authorities in the notes to his text. It 
would have been a good plan to put a separate bibliographical 
list, at the head of each section, of such books as are the 
recognized authorities in it. There is also some deficiency of 


reference, especially in the chapter on painting. In 
pages 154-163 there are many allusions to Pompeian and other 
pictures; but the reader is not told where he can find publica- 
tions of them. 

The book is a work at once of erudition and taste, and we 
hope it may be widely studied. We close it with the feeling: 
Here we have in little the world of Greek art, and what a 
world of beauty it is, and yet a world sealed and hidden from 
the greater part of those who profess and teach Greek litera- 
ture! That these subjects can profitably be made part of the 
classical curriculum of schools is, we fear, impossible ; but it 
is strange that most classical students can be content to ignore 
so much that might illuminate their own reading, and shut 
their eyes to so much that might be a source of perennial 
delight to themselves. 


The Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle. By 
E. BARKER. (10s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Mr. Barker telis us in his preface that he began this book 
as an introduction to the “ Politics.” In the course of his 
work he came to the conclusion that any account of Aristotle's 
political theory must begin with Plato, and that at the other 
end something should be said of the history of the * Politics.” 
The result is that we have a book of over five hundred pages. 
But no one will regret that Mr. Barker made those additions 
to his original plan. His account of Plato is excellent, and 
the “ Epilogue on the History of the‘ Politics’” is quite the 
most interesting part of the book. Still, the book is too long, 
and the blame for excessive length must fall on the portion 
devoted to the “ Politics.” Mr. Barker certainly had a great 
chance in this book. There is very great need of an introduc- 
tion to the “ Politics,” of a work which will set forth Aristotle’s 
doctrines in as clear a fashion as possible and will help the 
modern reader to understand their original historical setting. 
No doubt, that is done comprehensively and thoroughly in 
Mr. Newman's introduction to his edition of the “ Politics”; 
but that volume is almost more in want of a guiding thread 
than the book to which it is an introduction. Mr. Barker 
knows the “ Politics” up and down. He is excellent in 
bringing together Aristotle’s scattered references to any 
particular subject and showing the central thought which has 
inspired them all; he has a fine appreciation of Aristotle's 
debt to Plato, and all his references to the influence of 
Aristotle in history are most enlightening; and yet somehow 
the book is dull and very difficult to read, which no book on 
the “ Politics” ought to be. The cause of this disappointing 
result is hard to discover, but we are inclined to think that it 
is because Mr. Barker comes to the “ Politics" with a too 
rigid and fixed political doctrine of his own. He uses T. H. 
Green's “ Principles of Political Obligation” as a canon of 
orthodox political thinking, all deviations from which are un- 
hesitatingly condemned. This is seen, for example, in the 
chapter on “The Teleological View of the State,” where 
Aristotle is criticized for his incomplete teleology in arguments 
that carry little conviction. 

Mr. Barker blames Aristotle for allowing the distinction 
between the good citizen and the good man, arguing that it is 
inconsistent with the teaching that man is not self-complete 
without the State. Surely the answer is that Aristotle had 
the sense to see that what Mr. Barker calls the fully organic 
conception of the State is only an ideal. though a very im- 
portant ideal, and that in all States that ever existed there has 
always been conflict between private and public interests. 
Aristotle's political greatness consists in the extraordinary 
power he shows of recognizing the stubborn, uncomfortable 
facts of politics and yet showing their relation to an ideal 
conception. The same want of sympathy—this time not with 
Aristotle so much as with Greek political practice—is shown in 
Mr. Barker's account of the relation of the legislator to the 
law as conceived by Aristotle and Plato. The point is im- 
portant, as it concerns the whole question of the use of the ideal 
State in political theory. The Greek conception of the sole 
legislator is unhesitatingly condemned by Mr. Barker as um 
historical. Then, are Solon and Zaleukos and_ Charondas 
myths? Are Herodotus’s stories of theMantineam who be- 
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came sole legislator to the people of Cyrene or of the ten 
Commissioners who gave Miletus a new constitution un- 
historical? In the inscription relating to the colony of Brea 
founded by Athens in the second half of the fifth century the 
settlement of the constitution of the new colony is left to one 
man to settle as he thinks best. His position is exactly that 
of the Cretan in the * Laws” who says that he has been asked 
to superintend the founding of a new colony in Crete. The 
conception is anything but unhistorical. 

Such criticisms may seem ungrateful. Mr. Barker has done 
a great deal of useful work in this book. It is to be regretted 
that a certain hardness of imagination and want of sympathy 
have made the book dull instead of interesting. 


Factors in Modern History. By Prof. A. F. POLLARD. 
(7s. 6d. net. Constable.) 

Modern history is the vaguest of terms, but for reasons 
assigned Prof. Pollard places its beginning towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, and the course of lectures here pub- 
lished deals mainly with the making of England in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries. If the title is vague, the 
headings of the chapters are definite enough: Nationality, 
The Advent of the Middle Classes, The New Monarchy, 
Henry VIII. and the English Reformation, Parliament, Social 
Revolution, Political Ideas of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries, Church and State in England and Scotland, Crom- 
wellian Constitutions, Colonial Expansion. An article from 
a monthly review on “The University of London and the 
Study of History ” is thrown in asa make-weight. 

The history class at University College must deem them- 
selves fortunate in possessing so stimulating a lecturer, and 
we are not surprised to learn from a note that since the com- 
plaint on the neglect of history in London first appeared the 
numbers of the History School have considerably increased. 
Moreover, what can rarely be said even of good lectures, these 
make good reading, and there is not a dull page in the volume. 
It has almost unavoidably the defects of its qualities. The 
lectures are suggestive, not exhaustive, and the liveliness 
sometimes lapses into flippancy, as when it is hinted that 
the long bow is still the national weapon of America. 

In the first lecture, on “ Nationality,” the negative part is 
excellent—the demonstration of the comparatively recent origin 
of the idea and of the slender foundation on which the theory 
of distinctive racial characteristics rests; but there is little 
attempt to tabulate or classify in chronological or logical order 
the various factors which go to the making of a nation, and 
we have to content ourselves with the vague generalization 
that national character is the effect rather than the cause of 
history. Would it not be equally true to say that it is the 
effect of geography ? 

In the second lecture we should dispute the assertion that 
the Renaissance in Italy represented a lay and a middle-class 
demand for culture. True, it was not a revival of the ecclesi- 
astical spirit, but rather a revolt from scholasticism—dogmatic 
theology. At the same time, it was distinctly aristocratic, not 
bourgeots, in its origin. The hundred and one learned academies 
that were founded in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries were 
many of them clubs of noblemen, and nearly all either of 
princely foundation or under princely patronage. 

Let us end with two quotations from the last essay, both of 
which we heartily endorse : 


It has been suggested that owing to the paucity of candidates and 
the expense of conducting two sets of examinations it may be necessary 
once more to amalgamate the two. There is no objection to that step, 
provided that the External Examination is raised to the standard of 
the Internal, and provided that there be no ruling out of subjects on 
the ground that Little Peddlington does not provide adequate facilities 
for their study. A University purchases increased numbers at too high 
a cost when it lowers its standard in order to renew its size. 

One last idea I should like to mention: it is, perhaps, the most 
fantastic of all; for certainly it could not be carried into effect without 
financial support. I mean the idea that London should have its own 
University Press. . . . By that means alone could much of the research 
now fruitlessly done be made known to the world at large. It would 
possess a further enormous advantage for London University: we 


should not be hampered by the constant plea that such and such a sub- 
ject must not be prescribed for examination or curricula because there 
are no good books or editions dealing with it ; for this we could always 
provide our own editions and text-books. 


Lady Mary Wortley Montagu and her Times. By GEORGE 
PASTON. With twenty-four Illustrations. (15s. net. 
Methuen.) 


Mr. Paston has wisely refrained from enrolling himself among 
the chorus or anti-chorus of his heroine’s critics. He has told 
his story, or allowed it to tell itself, almost entirely by means 
of the correspondence here published for the first time; and 
he has played his part of showman with singular discretion, 
emerging only in modest footnotes and brief interludes of 
political and social narrative needed for the setting. One 
conclusion at least we may draw from a perusal of the numer- 
ous fresh letters froin Lady Mary to her husband before and 
after marriage, to her daughter and others—that her character 
is comprehended neither in any one of the varied judgments 
summarized by Mr. Paston in his concluding chapter, nor yet 
in a combination of them all. “ Was she,” he asks, “ a woman 
of gallantry, heartless and shameless, as described by Pope 
and Horace Walpole; or was she a brilliant specimen of the 
eighteenth-century great lady, witty, charming, and beautiful, 
as she appeared to her numerous admirers? Or, yet again, 
was she the intelligent, thoughtful woman, of exceptional 
culture and blameless conduct, who won the friendship of 
such irreproachable dames as Mary Axtell, Lady Orford, and 
the Duchess of Portland ? Contemporary witnesses con- 
tradict each other so flatly that the answer to each of these 
questions must be ‘not proven.” This may be true, and we 
would certainly not be so rash as to swell the number of 
definitions; but one or two elements we may certainly 
eliminate from the composition of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. She was brilliant, witty, and beautiful; learned and 
open-minded in an unusual degree; she was often sharp-tongued 
and relentless in censure ; but she was certainly neither heart- 
less nor shameless. Pathos is not a quality generally associ- 
ated with her memory: yet between the lines of her 
remarkable correspondence with the complacent and incor- 
rigible egoist who became her husband there rises the stifled 
cry of a generous heart and a great nature thrown back upon 
itself and forced to devour its own substance. She was 
“formed for happiness,” as she herself says of Steele and 
Fielding : she had a genius for life which, under happier cir- 
cumstances, should have borne rich fruit; but, in her condition, 
the very qualities which fitted her so admirably for friendship 
forced her into isolation: her emotions were starved at their 
source, and the more masculine qualities of her robust nature, 
so happily compounded of courage, sanity, and humour, were 
developed at their expense. Her unusual powers of self- 
analysis and her innate rectitude made her impatient of any 
form of sentimentalism or extravagance, and set an insurmount-. 
able barrier between her and her son, who, despite his de- 
linquencies, was probably more imaginatively gifted than her- 
self. The real tragedy of Lady Mary's life was that she lived’ 
always among those whose measure she could take: her- 
capacities for passion remained undeveloped and unguessed, 
even by herself; she was not one to saddle Fate with her 
mischances, but it is allowed us to speculate on the truly 
royal eminence this woman might have attained had she been. 
mated with an ardent spirit equal to her own in loyalty, courage, 
and intelligence, one that should go beyond her and compel 
her worship. The chief interest of this new volume of cor- 
respondence undoubtedly centres in the letters of the Wortleys 
before their marriage and in those written during the closing 
vears of Lady Mary’s life to her daughter the Countess of 
Bute from her village retirement of Gottolengo, near Brescia, 
where she presided not only over her own farm, dairy, and 
silkworms, but over the kitchens and medicine-chests of the 
natives. Among the most interesting of the numerous illus- 
trations are the two portraits of the Countess of Bute, a 
fascinating miniature of Lady Mary at the age of twenty- 
one, and Romney's theatrical portrait of Mer iJl-starred son in 
Turkish costume and true Byronic-pose. 
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Peacham’'s Compleat Gentleman, 1634. With an Intro- 
duction by G. S. GORDON. (5s. Clarendon Press.) 

This latest reprint of the “ Tudor and Stuart Library ” is of 
special pedagogic interest. Henry Peacham, a popular writer 
in his day, is now completely forgotten; yet in style he is 
vastly superior to Mulcaster, and may fairly take rank with 
Ascham and Elyot. In importance of matter “ The Compleat 
Gentleman ” may hold its own against “ The Governour,” but 
cannot stand comparison with * The Scholemaster ” or even the 
“ Positions.” Three chapters, and these the longest, are really 
separate treatises on heraldry and on painting, and have 
only a faint antiquarian interest, but the earlier chapters re- 
cord the author’s personal observations, and have a distinct 
historical value as revealing the state of higher education in 
England at the beginning of the seventeenth century. The 
Orbilii of the day are depicted with much humour—the 
schoolmaster who always on frosty mornings thrashed his 
boys to warm himself, and enforced with many round oaths 
his condemnation of swearing. Then, as now, there was a 
complaint of sweating and underpay; a gamekeeper who 
could train a dog or reclaim a hawk was better off than 
an honest, learned, and well qualified tutor; and the results 
were the same. As Peacham puts it. that is why dogs are 
able to make syllogisms in the fields, when their young 
masters can conclude nothing at home. More original is the 
same charge that is now commonly made against our public 
schools—the neglect of the average many for the sake of the 
brilliant few. The mass are driven like horses in a team “ in 
carterly fashion,” while some one or two “prime and able 
wits” are called out for the admiration of strangers as a 
costermonger exposes his fairest pippins. Remarkable, too, 
at that period are Peacham's denunciation of the preposterous 
study of grammar and his preference for oral instruction over 
books. 

When we pass from the grammar schoo] to the University 
the first thing we note is the extreme youth of the under- 
graduates, “young things of twelve, thirteen, or fourteen.” 
Peacham is writing for a young gentleman, the son of Lord 
Arundel, to whom he acted as bear-leader, and it would be 
rash to determine from his advice the pursuits and studies 
of the University commonalty. Yet it is strange that there 
should be no reference whatsoever to a “ universitas studi- 
orum.” to professors, or lecturers, or degrees. His model 
student who is to fit himself to be the complete gentleman, 
“patriae idoneus, utilis arvis,” is left to his own devices, 
guided only by the counsels of his Mentor. The subjects of 
study are arranged under the headings of Style (including 
history), Cosmography, Geometry, Poetry, Music, the Fine 
Arts, and Heraldry. We would fain linger over these and 
point out in detail how science was gradually casting off the 
swaddling clothes of theology and scholasticism, but we can 
only call attention to what constitutes Peacham’'s main dis- 
tinction—his insistence on the primacy of English literature. 
His selection of English authors is curiously partial (Shake- 
speare is never once mentioned), but his appreciation of those 
he does name (and of Latin classics as well) is singularly apt 
and just. It ison the whole a fascinating book, with plenty 
of miscellaneous browsing. 


Thucydides Mythistoricus. By F. M. CORNFORD. 
(Edward Arnold.) 

In this book Mr. Cornford attempts to analyse the unique 
character of Thucydides’s history. Thucydides in his account 
of the Peloponnesian War neglects many things which a 
modern scientific history would regard as essential. He tells 
nothing about the economic causes of the war, of those trade 
jealousies whose existence we can discern, and which a 
modern would have placed in the forefront of his history. 
And vet Thucydides still stands out as the greatest of all 
historians, one whom no modern has ever surpassed. How 
is this to be explained ? 

Mr. Cornford’s contention is that Thucydides is not modern ; 
that he had no conception of the real causes of the war; that he 
was aware of this ignorance, and intended to give only a bare 
journal of men’s actions, supplemented with an account of 


the pretexts under which they were done; but that. as he 
wrote, the poetical and tragic ideas which he had derived 
from Aeschylos and the other dramatists unconsciously 
changed the tenour of his work, till it became a tragic drama 
of which Athens was the heroine, and wherein Pericles, 
Cleon, and Alcibiades are mere instruments of these tragic 
forces—power, insolence, and passionate desire. These 
forces, Mr. Cornford holds, Thucydides conceived in much 
the same way as his fellow-rationalist Euripides conceived 
Apnrodite in the “ Hippolytus.” Thucydides had a scientific 
mind without the stock of scientific ideas and knowledge on 
which modern scientists depend. He was therefore forced to fall 
back upon his stock of poetic ideas. This is quite consistent, 
Mr. Cornford holds, with the historic truth of all the facts 
which Thucydides relates. But only on this hypothesis can 
we explain his selection of the facts, his significant omissions, 
and his rhetorical effects. 

Mr. Cornford expounds this idea in a very interesting and 
enlightening way. His analysis of the real causes of the war, 
his conception of a Peiraeus commercial party, jealous of 
Mezara, who forced Pericles’s hand and made him propose the 
Megarian degree, and his treatment of Pylos are masterly. In 
regard to the first point, we are not sure that Mr. Cornford 
does justice to the new situation created by the appeal of 
Corcyra. Ifwe examine Thucydides’s account, we can see that 
the attitude of Corcyra suddenly created an entirely new 
situation, which made war inevitable, though it had not been 
so before. But there is great force in Mr. Cornford’s new 
version of this Megarian theory. 

The second part of the book, which deals with Euripides as 
a tragic dramatist, is a fine and sympathetic piece of hterarv 
criticism. Nothing could be better than Mr. Cornford’s 
account of Cleon or the Melian dialogue. Our quarrel with 
Mr. Cornford is that he does not explain, or at least does not 
attempt to justify, his own view of the relation of history and 
poetry. The sharp opposition between fact or science and 
myth, in which he evidently believes, almost leads him to 
assume that a good story, just because it is a good story, 
is necessarily untrue. He dismisses, without consideration, 
Thucydides’s account of Pausanias and Themistocles as saga, 
because they are both typical tragic characters. Do tragic 
characters never really exist? Are poetry and drama never 
true to life? Where does poetry come from if not from 
intense reflection on life? Does the scientific history of which 
Mr. Cornford talks ever describe what actually happens as 
well as Thucydides ? These are wide problems; but it is the 
merit of Mr. Cornford's book that it raises the question of the 
relation of history to science or poetry in a vivid and striking 
way. 


Poetical Works of Oliver Goldsmith, Edited, with an Introduction, 
Notes, and Appendices, by AUSTIN DosBson. Illustrated. (3s. 6d. 
Frowde. ) 

The slight body of Goldsmith’s poetical work allows more space 
than is usual in the ‘* Oxford Poets”? to editorial matter. And 
we have no cause to regret the innovation ; for Mr. Austin Dobson, 
who brings to his task an intimate knowledge and understanding of 
his period, has fulfilled it with his usual skill and sympathy. In con- 
formity with the program of the edition, his contributions are 
biographical rather than critical: he supplies a brief introductory life 
of Goldsmith, full notes, containing a large amount of interesting 
bibliographical and historical detail, and several valuable appendices 
which include some selections from Goldsmith's literary criticisms, 
notably his somewhat vapid, but historically instructive, sketch of the 
state of English poetry in the period immediately preceding his own, 
quoted from his ‘‘ History of England.” In one of these, à propos 
of *‘sentimental Queens and Lords in lace” in the epilogue to ‘She 
stoops to conquer,’ Mr. Dobson traces the eighteenth century pedigree 
of the epithet ‘‘ sentimental ”—one of those gutta-percha words which 
are from time to time pressed by our slothfulness of thought into a 
featureless multiplicity of service from which they rarely rise again to 
intelligible identity. The delightful quotation from Lady Bradshaighs 
letter to Richardson, in which she humorously relates her experiences 
with the much abused word, may serve to show why a certain re- 
actionary stigma of unsoundness has come to attach to the emotion 
covered by it. ‘'In letters and common conversation,” she writes, 
“I had asked its meaning of several who made use of it, and have 
generally received for answer: ‘It is—it is—senz imental? Everything 
clever and agreeable is comprehended ‘in_that words butI am con- 
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vinced a wrong interpretation is given, because it is impossible every- 
thing clever and agreeable can be so common as this word. I am 
frequently astonished to hear such a one is a sentimental man; we 
were a sentimental party; I have been taking a sentimental walk. 
And that I might be reckoned a little in the fashion, and, as I thought, 
show them the proper use of the word, .. . I declared I had just 
received a sentimental letter.” Another appendix is devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the respective claims of Sir Joshua RKeynolds’s and Bunbury’s 
portraits—both of which are reproduced—as likenesses of Goldsmith. 
Mr. Dobson accepts Bunbury’s version as more than a caricature. He 
notes that so loyal a friend as the Jessamy Bride speaks of its fidelity 
to life in terms of unstinted praise. ‘‘ It delineates Goldsmith,” says 
Mr. Dobson, ‘‘as his contemporaries saw him, with bulbous forehead, 
indecisive chin, and long, protruding upper lip, awkward, insignificant, 
ill at ease, restlessly burning to get in and shine... . It is, in 
short, his external, objective presentment.” In the portrait of 
Reynolds we have, on the contrary, the artist’s conception of the ideal 
Goldsmith. ‘* Both are indispensabie,” the editor justly remarks, ‘‘ to 
the true comprehension of Goldsmith’s curious dual personality.” 


Poems of Wordsworth. Selected by STOPFORD A. BROOKE and 
Illustrated by EDMUND H. New. (Methuen.) 

This finely printed and somewhat garishly bound volume is a care- 
ful selection of the best and most characteristic of Wordsworth’s poems, 
and is prefaced by a sympathetic introduction from the pen of Mr. 
Stopford Brooke, who has written well before, but never better than 
here, upon the influence of Grasmere and the surrounding country 
upon the mind and heart of Wordsworth. The iilustrations—which 
are, in a sense, the raison d'être of the volume—are of varying excel- 
lence. No one who has seen Mr. New’s sketches of Oxford could 
doubt that he is a master in the art of reproducing in drawing the 
charm of ancient buildings; and his representations of Hawkshead, of 
Dove Cottage (though we should have preferred this without the fore- 
ground of buildings which did not exist in the poet’s day), of Rydal 
Mount have all that quiet beauty that really belongs to them and is 
incommunicable save to an imaginative artist. Mr. New seems to us 
less successful in his attempts to catch the spirit and the form of 
mountain, rock, and flood. There are, indeed, pretty sketches of 
Grasmere and Rydal and the hills that rise above Hawkshead, but the 
student of Wordsworth who wants illustration of the scenes which 
inspired the poems will still do wisely if he visit for himself the haunts 
of Michael, the Wanderer, and the Leech-Gatherer. Mr. New was 
perhaps attempting the impossible, and we do him no injustice if we 
are forced to admit that he has not achieved it. But the volume is 
worth possessing, and should have a good reception. 


Pour les Petits et les Grands. Causeries sur la vie et la manière de 
sen servir. Par C. WAGNER. (3 fr. 50. Hachette.) 

At atime when the whole question of moral instruction is to the 
front a practical course of such lessons is the most valuable contribu- 
tion that could be offered. Sir Oliver Lodge’s ‘‘ Catechism ” was no 
less valuable of its kind, but it was pure theory—that is, it had not 
been tried, and was not likely to be tried, with a class of children. 
Monsieur Wagner has been engaged for the last thirty years in giving the 
children of all social ranks moral causertes—‘‘ lay sermons,” we might 
translate ; or, more familiarly, ‘‘straight talks.” They are distinctly non- 
religious in the narrower sense of the word ; but theydo, in our opinion, 
show how large a part of morality can be taught independently of any 
religious sanction. Whether it can be as effectively taught so is quite a 
different question. M. Wagner avoids the besetting fault of most of 
the moral manuals that come to us from France—sentimentality or 
unction. There is, in our judgment, too much of the abstract and too 
little of illustration from history and literature; but this defect may 
easily be supplied by English teachers, who would make the book a 
foundation for a course of moral lessons. 


4 Arnold's Advanced French Series.”—Causeries du Lundi. 
SAINTE-BEUVE. 
(1s. 6d.) 

The selection consists of the three causeries on Lamartine and the 
famous ‘‘ ‘u’est-ce qu'un Classique?” The last is excellent reading 
for a sixth form ; but no editor, unless his choice were limited by the 
law of copyright, would chocse the first three. Sainte-Beuve hated 
Lamartine, and he here reveals his less amiable qualities as a critic. 
He does not tear and rend him as Macaulay tore and rent Satan 
Montgomery, but he plays with his victim as a cat with a mouse. 
For schoolboys, who certainly will not have read the originals, such 
criticism is not edifying. They need rather to be brought to feel the real 
poetry of ‘*Le Lac” and “ Jocelyn,” obscured as it is by sentimentality 
and verbiage. The notes fail to supply this corrective—in fact, they 
rather emphasize the seamy side of Lamartine. They show more 
familiarity with Latin and Greek than with French literature. 4 
votre insu is “a dative of the instrument used as the equivalent of an 
adverb of manner ” ; de nos jours is ‘‘a genitive of time within which” ; 
“le lendemain de leur mort. Cf. ‘Postridie eius diei’ (genitive of 
definition) and 77 borepaia éexelyns THs Nuépas (genitive of separation). ” 
Dr. Johnson, by the way, was too good a Latin scholar to have written : 
4¢ Nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.” Nor are the notes on matter 
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Molière, we are informed, whose best work is in prose, 
did not write according to the canons of Boileau. ‘* René’ was 
written under the influence of Werther’s ‘ Leiden.’ It exhibits the 
misery that springs from wealth of imagination united with poverty of 
heart.” The prince of critics, amiable, cheerful, well balanced, and, 
above all, devoted to truth,” is not the final epitaph that a true critic 
will inscribe on Sainte-Beuve’s tomb. 


The Book of the Prophet Ezekiel. With Introduction and Notes by 
Henry A. REDPATH, D.Litt., M.A. (ros. 6d. Methuen.) 

Dr. Redpath’s volume forms one of the series of ‘ Westminster Com- 
mentaries,” edited by Prof. Walter Lock. The text adopted is that 
of the Revised Version, and the volumes are primarily intended for the 
educated general reader. Dr. Redpath’s exegetical notes are, on the 
whole) sound, though not exactly brilliant. It is on the critical side 
that the commentary is least satisfactory. The following isa fair sample 
of how critical dithculties are rather evaded than faced. Com- 
menting on the words ‘‘though Noah, Daniel, and Job were in it” 
(Ezekiel xiv. 20), Dr. Redpath says: ** Doubts have been expressed, 
but without much basis to go upon, as to whether the Daniel of Ezekiel 
is the Prophet Daniel. Even though the Book of Daniei may be of 
later date, yet it would seem most probable that the Daniel of it was an 
historical personage of an earliertime. Daniel must, indeed, have been 
a young man at this time, or, at any rate, not more than in the prime 
of life ; and the insertion of his name here is a striking tribute on the 
part of Ezekiel to his fellow-captive’s character. The placing of his 
name before Job’s is a mere accident,” &c. (page 65). Space 
forbids a detailed examination of all the doubtful assumptions under- 
lying the statements contained in this extract, but it may be said, to 
use Dr. Davidson’s words in reference to the passage, ‘‘it is scarcely 
natural that the Prophet should name Daniel if he was a contemporary 
of his own living at the Court of Babylon.” Like Noah and Job, 
Daniel was, doubtless, one of the great names figuring in popular 
tradition. Critical limitations also appear in the very inadequate dis- 
cussion of ‘‘ Ezekiel and the Pentateuch” in the introduction (pages 
xxi-xxill), The commendation given to such a book as Moller’s 
“ Are the Critics Right?” (English trans.) is hardly apposite in such a 
connexion. In fact, the introduction as a whole is decidedly thin. 
Some questions of urgent importance are hardly dealt with at all—such, 
e.g., as the significance of the eschatological material. It is by no 
means clear that chapters xxxvill-xxxix really emanate from Ezekiel. 
On the whole it cannot be said that Dr. Kedpath has contributed any- 
thing of value to the elucidation of the Book of Ezekiel. His notes 
will be found useful sometimes in embodying information and refer- 
ences for readers for whom the series is designed. A word of com- 
mendation must be added for Mr. Nash's drawings made to illustrate 
Ezekiel’s Temple. 

The German Empire. By Burt Estes Howarp, Ph.D. 
(8s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

It is not always easy to find a title for a book that will give a clear 
indication of its contents. The purchaser of Dr. Howard's work must 
not expect a history of the Empire, ringing with the sound of battle and 
brightened with political and social gossip. Ile must expect, and he 
will get, a thoroughly sound and enticingly clear exposition of the 
German Empire as it is to-day from a ‘‘juristic”” or constitutional 
standpoint. An introductory chapter explains how the Empire came 
into existence—that it is, in its present shape, not a continuation of the 
Holy Roman Empire, which was dissolved in 1806, though it has in- 
herited much of the glory and tradition. This chapter relates all the 
steps of the building of the Empire from the declaration of war by 
Austria in 1866 up to the time when the Imperial Constitution was 
accepted in 1871. The text of the Constitution is given in full at the 
end of the book. The second chapter explains the relations existing 
between the Empire and the States making up the Empire. The 
position of the Kaiser occupies the following chapter. To the reader 
not familiar with the Constitution of Germany it may come as a surprise 
to find how greatly his power is hedged in and limited by constitu- 
tional precept. Ieis ‘‘ Deutsche Kaiser ” because he is King of Prussia, 
but he receives his power in the former position at the hands of the 
Bundesrat. This last mamed body and the Reichstag are fully 
treated in the two following chapters, and their relations to one 
another made clear. These have no exact parallel either in 
the new world or the old. To speak of them as Upper and 
Lower House gives a vague idea of their relative positions, and yet is 
far from accurate. On this point Dr. Howard deserves to be read 
carefully. ‘‘ Imperial Legislation” is the title of another chapter, 
in which the powers to legislate and the processes gone through are 
well set forth. Then comes the ‘‘ Imperial Chancellor,” his position 
and powers. ‘‘ The Judicial Organization of the Empire” gives all the 
courts, their constitution and their powers, and the reader may 
learn the difference between Schoffin- and SchivurgertcAte, Not 
less interesting is the chapter dealing with citizenship. The various 
questions arising are dealt with in a lucid manner. “Finance” and 
“ The Armed Forces” receive due treatment, and the relation of Alsace- 
Lorraine to the Empire ìs elucidated. The book contains a carefully 
compiled index. Dr. Howard has given usla scholarly, and useful 
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piece of work. Throughout the style is careful and clear—authorities 
are in all cases quoted. When they differ we have the writer’s own 
view. Such a book as this is needed for the student who wishes to 
understand the present history of the German Empire. Dr. Howard 
has performed the task with great thoroughness and care. 


A First Course in Physics. By MILLIKAN and GALE. (7s. 6d. Ginn.) 

The authors state that this book is intended to supply the needs of 
the elementary course in physics in the University of Chicago and in 
the secondary schools of the neighbourhood, and, as they express it, to 
give the reader ‘‘a simple and immediate presentation in language 
which the student already understands of the hows and whys of the 
physical world in which he lives.” If we accept this as the object of 
teaching physics in schools, we think the book fulfils its purpose very 
well; for it is written in an interesting manner, is well illustrated, and 
provides a good deal of information about the application of scientific 
principles to the needs of daily life. In our English secondary schools 
we teach physics rather as a means of discipline in scientific method 
and as a solid foundation for the further study of subjects in which its 
principles find application. From this standpoint we consider 
the book treats the subject in a manner too superficial for the 
higher classes in our own secondary schools. We note that Glaisher 
of balloon fame is called Glaisier. On page 146 the statement that “a 
man tugging at a stone, but failing to move it, does no work ” is apt to 
puzzle a student unless his teacher points out distinctly that external 
work only is referred to. We think it would have been advisable to 
mention on page 213 that the cooling effect employed to liquefy air in 
the apparatus illustrated is not due to mere expansion against atmo- 
spheric pressure. 


An Introduction to Astronomy. By F. R. MouLToON. (Macmillan.) 

Prof. Moulton, of the University of Chicago, has provided in this 
volume an excellent non-mathematical account of the more important 
phenomena of astronomy, including a review of the present position of 
the theories which have been advanced to explain dhie evolution of the 
solar system, the distribution of stars, and the behaviour of double 
stars and variables. It is so written that any student who has but a 
small amount of scientific training may comprehend most of the material 
presented. The mode of treatment is always interesting and strikingly 
lucid. There is no lack of diagrams, and a number of excellent repro- 
ductions of famous celestial photographs are included. 'The chapter 
devoted to the constellations is illustrated by several star maps which 
will be of considerable help to the amateur observer who is provided 
with a small telescope. The book is most interesting and stimulating. 


By G. D. ASPINALL PARR. 

Macmillan.) 

So far as it goes this is a good book ; the subject-matter is presented 
with clearness, and it is illustrated with excellent diagrams. At the 
same time, the title leads cne to expect more than one finds. The 
author states that he hopes to write an addition to this volume, and 
such is certainly required to justify the breadth of the title. The frst 
half of the book is a well written account of the fundamental principles 
of magnetism and electricity, which are dealt with in a manner suit- 
able to the purpose in hard; then follow chapters on ammeters, 
voltmeters, wattmeters, and supply meters. These are succeeded by 
sections on lamps, on thermo-electric generators, and on primary and 
secondarv cells. Generating machinery, motors, distribution, electro- 
deposition, telegraphy and telephony receive no notice. Errors 
appear to be infrequent; but it is, perhaps, worth pointing out that 
Diagram 4 is badly drawn, for it represents lines of magnetic force 
ending abruptly at places where there are no south magnetic poles. 
The electro-chemical equivalent of gold, as given on page 43, is only 
one-third of the value which it really possesses in deposition practice ; 
for in the ordinary gilding solution the metal functions as a monad. 
On page 293 the word ‘‘ symbol” is used at times when ‘‘ formula” 
should be employed ; and it is incorrect to say that in Volta’s cell ‘* the 
hydrogen gas, although evolved at the surface of the zinc plates, is 
liberated from the copper plate.” When the author has written a 
second volume to supplement the first, students of electrical engineering 
will have a text-book of their subject which they should welcome. 


The Women Artists of Bclogna. By Louisa M. Race. With 
20 Illustrations. (7s. 6d. Methuen.) 

We welcome this able and interesting addition to the less highly 
coloured pages of the artistic annals of Italy. The volume contains 
studies in successive periods of four gifted women citizens of Bologna 
—Caterina dei Vigri, the ‘‘ Santa ” ; Properzia dei Rossi, sculptor and 
painter; Lavinia Fontana, portrait painter; and the amazingly pro- 
ductive and versatile Elisabetta Sirani, to whose sudden death at the 
age of twenty-seven attaches a rather sordid and apparently quite 
unfounded suspicion of poisoning. Except in the case of S. Caterina, 
whose semi-autobiographical religious manual and the memoirs of her 
companion and devoted disciple Suor Hluminata Bembo provide a most 
intimate picture of the Saint's character and ideals, autobiographical 
material was scanty; but the author has been enabled by her historic 
insight and human sympathy to make good use of it. We shall perhaps 
feel that the detailed vindication of the maid-servant accused of the 
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poisoning of Elisabetta Sirani is rather heavy ballast for the neces- 
sarily slight sketch of the artist’s career; but the trial itself is interest- 
ing reading and supplies a background of the seventeenth-century 
University city, its medicine, its law courts, and the life of its bour- 
groiste, which the author has turned to good account. The study of 
Caterina dei Vigri is done with admirable insight, and holds our 
interest throughout. Through her adoption by the Este family she 
came incidentally and for a brief period into close touch with the 
violent passions, remorses, and cruel vengeances of the brilliant, 
passionate fifteenth century; but the ‘‘Santa” stands out from it in 
curious aloofness and independence of spirit, in her art, as in her 
religious vocation, feeling back towards the past [by what reckoning 
does Mrs. Ragg speak of Duccio as her contemporary ?]—passionate, 
indeed, as her writings amply prove, but instinctively demanding a 
freedom for her person which in that age could be hardly won by 
women outside the cloister. The author's treatment of Catherine is 
full of sympathy and perception—she succeeds in making her felt as 
a power among men, and, though, as she is obliged to admit, Catherine 
was only incidentally a painter, we feel that she is justified in her 
suggestion that ‘‘the artistic level to which she attained, her ad- 
ministrative ability—often only another manifestation of creative 
talent—her faculties of observation shown in her knowledge cf cha- 
racter and the tactful management of her nuns, her faculty of ex- 
pression in words, and her generally cultivated mind may well lead us 
to believe that, under other circumstances, in another age, Caterina de? 
Vigri would have been a greater artist than any of her three successors.” 
The numerous illustrations of works by the artists vary considerably in 
merit in the reproduction. Among the most interesting are the 
portraits of Lavinia Fontana and Elisabetta Sirani and S. Caterina’s 
little viol, on which, in her last illness, she played herself through 
the bitterness of death. 


Exposition tn Class-Room Practice. By MITCHILL and CARPENTER. 
(3s. net. Macmillan.) 

This text-book hails from America, and for this reason may not be 
quite as useful in the hands of English boys and girls as it undoubtedly 
otherwise would be. There are objections to American spelling, and 
many of the subjects used for illustration, as ‘‘A Day on a Chicago 
New York Express,” are distinctively American, Having said this, 
we have found our only fault with a very thorough and well balanced 
work. The authors have adopted the interesting method of talking fo 
the student, and the reader will feel that he is being taken into the 
confidence of a sympathetic and able teacher. Another point in favour 
of the authors of this book is that by collaboration they have included 
under all the headings illustrations, some of which appeal directly to 
girls and some to boys, making the book more generally uscful. The 
authors claim, moreover, that the various phases of exposition are 
presented in a series of flexible units, which can be used in one order 
or another, in part or as a whole, according to local needs. The 
copious examples are evidently the result of well tried experience in 
class-room practice. By the systematic use of such a book much valu- 
able time should be saved for more inspiring forms of English literary 
work, and the result should be fewer illogical and formless compositions. 
The section dealing with the art of making good outlines and writing 
from them is an attempt to teach that form and symmetry so con- 
spicuous in French literature, and so often neglected by us. The 
portion given to the art of condensation contains very vaiuable help, as 
do also those on appreciation and criticism. The short final chapter on 
Answering Examination (uestions would be sufficient excuse for 
publishing the book, and might be commended even to University 
students. 


“ The Red Letter Library.”—(1) Whittier, (2) The Psalter in English 
Verse. By Joux KEBLE. (Each Is. 6d. cloth; 2s. 6d. limp 
leather. Blackie.) 

(1) Whittier is introduced by the Bishop of Ripon in a just and ap- 
preciative criticism. He makes us understand how Whittier was John 
Bright’s favourite poet, and was pronounced by Horace Greeley the 
first of American poets. Time has modified this excessive estimate, and, 
save for two poems which have found their way into anthologies, Whittier 
on this side the Atlantic would be unknown. Yet ‘‘ Snow Bound ” and, 
“The Merrimac” deserve to be remembered no less than ‘* Maud 
Muller” and t‘ Barbara Frietchie,” and the present selection will serve to 
keep his memory green. A comparison of “ Maud Muller” with 
Browning’s ‘* Dis aliter visum ” would furnish a good subject for an. 
essay. (2) has a foreword by the Archbishop of Armagh, himself no 
mean poet, whose testimony to the excellence of Keble’s translation 
carries weight. The fact remains that for every reader of the Psalter 
the * Christian Year ” has found a thousand. If Keble never descends 
to the depths of Tate and Brady or Sternhold and Hopkins, raro 
assurgit; the task, as both he and his editor acknowledge, was an 
impossible one. 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary. (12s. 6d. G. Bell.) 3 

This is an abridgment of the standard ‘‘ International Dictionary, 
and, as its name implies, fulfils the needs of the ordinary student of 
English. A marked feature is the eleven hundred illustrations. One 
speciality is the ingenious device; by which the-reader can _turn-at once 
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to the letter he requires. We note a few desiderata (the word itself is 
not given under ‘ Phrases,” though we have desiderata curiosa) :-— 
‘* Primary” and ‘‘ secondary,” as applied to education (a touchstone we 
have often applied), ‘‘ gramophone ” (a curious omission, as it is an 
American invention); ‘* bridge”—the game of cards; ‘‘ wicket keeper,” 
which the larger Dictionary formerly detined as the player who protects 
the wicket with his bat; and generally cricket and golf fare badly. 
This is but to be expected in a dictionary of American origin. We 
have pointed outa few blots, but we hasten to add that in the process of 
testing for every blot we have found a score of hits. 


Un Petit Voyage à Paris. Par MARGUERITE NINET. 
(Is. 6d. Blackie.) 

An English boy and girl pay a visit to their French cousins and are 
shown the sights of Paris and its environs. The narrative is lively, 
conveyed mostly in the form of conversations, and forms a good in- 
troduction both to colloquial French and to French Realien. The 
vocabulary partly supplies the place of notes, but not adequately. 
Thus ‘‘ prendre la clef des champs, ‘to be oft”; crémaillère, ‘ house- 
warming.” Mlle Ninet is not a fisherwoman: she speaks of fiy- 
fishing for pike and pronounces August one of the best months of the 
year. 


De l Angleterre. Par Madame Dg STAEL. Edited by W. G. HARTOG. 
(1s. 6d. E. Arnold.) 

It was a good idea to extract these chapters from Mme. de Staël’s 
** Considerations on the French Revolution.” They are a fair specimen 
of the author’s style, and her remarks on the English Constitution are 
by no means out of date. The notes are almost entirely biographical, 
and the best of the editor’s work is the selection of analogous passages 
in English for translation into French. Madame Du Daffent without 
Horace Walpole is't Hamlet” without the Prince, and it is a half truth to 
say that Mile. De l’ Espinasse was insensible to D’Alembert’s affection. 


An Outline of the Natural History of our Shores. By J. SINEL. 
(7s. 6d. Swan Sonnenschein.) 

The least thoughtful of wanderers on a rocky shore must at times 
have been roused to a sense of the wonder and beauty of the life to be 
seen within the limits of a tiny rock pool. The animal inhabitants of 
the waters bordering our own shores are described in this beautiful little 
book by one who is evidently possessed by a love for his subject, and 
the text is illustrated with more than a hundred and twenty excellent 
reproductions of photographs from Nature. The later chapters provide 
information upon collecting and preserving specimens, upon micro- 
scopic preparations, on the arrangement of a museum, and hints upon 
the management of an aquarium. It is a book which all dwellers by 
the sea should possess, and summer holiday makers who provide them- 
selves with a copy and spend a few hours hunting on a rocky shore with 
it as a companion cannot fail to add much to their enjoyment. 


Applied Electricity, By J. PALEY YORKE. (7s. 6d. Arnold.) 

The course of electricity provided in this book is intended for second- 
year students in electrical engineering, so that the author assumes the 
reader to possess an acquaintance with the fundamental principles of 
magnetism and electricity together with an elementary knowledge of 
mechanics, heat, and mathematics. Care has been taken to exclude 
matter which has no direct bearing upon modern electrical practice, but, 
at the same time, the treatment is thorough. In conjunction with 
lectures and practical work it should prove to be a very useful source of 
information to an earnest student. It is well printed and the diagrams 
are good. We notice a few minor errors—the electro-chemical equi- 
valent of gold as usually deposited (froma cyanide solution) is thrice as 
great as the value stated on page 14 ; on pages 135 and 268 the mis-spell- 
ings of Ayrton and Wehnelt occur; on page 183 ‘‘ inflammable” should 
surely be ‘‘non-inflammable” ; and on page 398 1 litre of water is stated 
to weigh 7 kilograms. 


Tennyson's Tiresias and Other Poems. With Introduction and Notes 
by F. J. Rowr and W. T. Wess. (Macmillan.) 

This is a supplementary volume to the series of selections from 
Tennyson by the same editors, and there is some overlapping. Why 
“Tiresias” should have been taken as the title-poem for the volume 
which includes ** Maud,” we cannot guess. The notes are businesslike 
and to the point, but there is little attempt at the higher criticism. 
The estimate of Tennyson barely keeps on the hither side of idolatry, 
and throughout a fault is hardly hinted. Thus from the introduction 
one would conclude that Tennyson as a dramatist was only inferior to 
Shakespeare, and that ‘‘ The Cup” and ‘‘ The Falcon” were great 
plays. So with ‘* Maud,” of which we have an elaborate analysis, it 
might well have been indicated that the jibes at Quakers and cotton- 
spinners are not in the best of taste, and that, in spite of its super- 
lative beauties, the poem fails as a whole, confounding as it does the 
patriotism of the poet with the jingoism of the mad hero. 


The Girls’ School Yearbook, 1907. (2s. 6d. net. Sonnenschein.) 
This companion annual to the Public Schools Yearbook promises 
to become equally indispensable, and contains a vast amount of inform- 
ation otherwise obtainable only by private inquiry. It labours under 
one grave defect which, we hope, will be corrected in future issues. 
The preface states that ‘‘the right of insertion in the text of the book 


has been limited to public secondary schools for girls, as distinguished 
from private schools by the fact of possessing a governing body.” 
But a glance at the list of 127 schools shows us that all public schools, 
as here defined, are not included, and that, as in the list of visiting and 
private teachers, admission depends on the payment of a fee. We can 
quite understand that without such a charge the book could not have 
been made to pay; but the twoclasses of schools should have been 
kept distinct or at least some indication should have been given to 
mark those which are paid advertisements. It is easy to remedy this 
defect, and we hope also that the editor will see his way next year to 
carry out his intention of giving particulars under the list of school- 
mistresses, asin the Public Schools Yearbook. 


The Heart of the Wind. By RUTH YouNG. (Is. net. Elkin Mathews.) 

This, the latest volume of the ‘‘ Vigo Cabinet Series,” has distinction. 
The verses sing like Goethe’s bird : they are notan echo. The longest 
poem —‘‘ Eve’s Eldest Child ”—why was this not chosen for the title ?— 
is a new setting of an old theme, Ma@quata padjpara, and needs no 
editor to point out that it has an inner meaning. The metre varies 
with the thought, and there is much subtle melody. A stanza, which 
is all we have space to quote, cannot do justice to the work : 


‘* The flowers were sleeping ; once she stayed 
To say good-morrow to a thrush 
Which sat content upon her nest 
In the low branches of a bush, 
Whose branches wept into a pool 
That lay in shadow, silent, cool. 
A low sweet song the thrush replied, 
The wakened echoes sang, and died.” 


A School History of Warwickshire. By BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. Illustrated. (1s. 6d. Methuen.) 

This is one of a series which collects, within the space at its 
command, all the chief noteworthy facts connected with an English 
county—in this case, Warwickshire—and is fully illustrated. It is 
written by the President of Queen’s College, Cork, who is also a Fellow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, and knows the county thoroughly. It is 
well written and well informed, and covers the ground adequately. In 
geography teaching we are beginning to adopt the system of Heimat- 
kunde, and we hope to see the same fruitful method extended to history. 
To make a boy know all about his own village, town, and country is the 
beginning of historical wisdom. It is provided with an index at the 
end, and is a well constructed little book. 


‘* The Home Education Series.’ —Vol. V. : Some Studies in the Forma- 
tion of Character. By CHARLOTYE M. MASON. (3s. 6d. net. 
Kegan Paul.) 

The editor of Home Education and Parents and Children has given 
us a new volume of miscellaneous reading—tales, symposia, causeries, 
reviews, all bearing more or less closely on the study of character. 
Miss Mason has read widely, thought deeply, and learnt to express her 
thoughts clearly. There is much subtle analysis of characters, real and 
fictitious—of Goethe and of Pendennis. 


‘* Stories from Shakespeare, for Children.”— Romeo and Juliet. 
By ALICE S. HOFFMAN. Illustrated. (1s. Dent.) 

The idea of this tastefully printed and nicely illustrated little volume 
is to tell the story of the play in very simple language, adorned with 
admirably chosen quotations. This idea is excellently carried out by 
Mrs. Hoffman. The illustrator is Miss Dora Curtis ; and Mr. Dent has 
produced the volume. The combination is a happy one. 


Mathematical Drawing Instruments and Materials. 
THORNTON. (3s. 6d. P. Marshall.) 
Written by a practical manufacturer, this book should be service- 
able not only to students and apprentices, for whom it is written, but 
to all who have to make occasional use of good instruments. We have 
in it descriptions of all drawing instruments in common use, instructions 
for preserving and cleaning them and for testing the accuracy of their 
different parts. The chapters on the planimeter and slide-rule are 
detailed, and there are useful articles, not always to be found in books 
of this class, on pencils, drawing pins, drawing paper, tracing paper, 
&c., and on the photographic processes for the reproduction of tracings 
and drawings. 


The Fingerpost: a Guide to the Professions and Occupations of Educated 
Women, (1s. 6d. post free. Central Bureau for the Employment 
of Women.) 

The occupations open to educated women are treated in a series of 
short articles contributed by experts. To Teaching eleven articles are 
allotted, the most important being ‘‘ Elementary Teaching,” by Miss 
Punnett, and ‘‘High School Teaching,” by Miss Louisa Brown. A 
comparison of the two articles makes it clear that in every respect, 
except the doubtful asset of social position, the elementary teacher 
is better off than the high school mistress. The estimate of the cost 
of training seems to us low. An Honours course is more generally 
four years than three, and £100 a year is a moderate allowance for a 
women’s college at Oxford or Cambridge. An»article on ‘SJiu-jitsu” 
is a superfluity, and articles on. '‘. Governesses,”’ ‘f Visiting Mistresses,” 
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and ‘‘Music Teachers” are desiderata. The book contains a vast 
amount of information, well arranged, and packed in a small compass. 


Volkschule und Lehrestildung der Vereinigten Staaten. By F. KUYPERS. 
(Teubner.) 

This is one of the latest issues in Teubner’s admirable series entitled 
“*Aus Natur und Geisterwelt.” It is a lucid description, with forty- 
eight illustrations of the common school system of the United States 
and of the normal schools for the training of teachers. 


Handy Volume Atlas of the World. By E. G. RAVENSTEIN. 
Seventh Edition. (3s. 6d. Philip.) 
In this deservedly popular pocket atlas the letterpress has been 
carefully revised and the statistics have been brought up to date. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


Dr. Thos. Hodgkin has been appointed Creighton Lecturer for the 
year 1907-8. Dr. Hodgkin is an authority on Italian history. The 
appointment of Sir Wm. Collins as the new Vice-Chancellor is a tribute 
to his ability and to his influential position in the educational world of 
our great city. Dutch has been added to the list of optional subjects 
for Matriculation. This is another proof of the Imperial character 
of our University. The Matriculation syllabus in Botany has been 
amended—the changes to come into force in January, Ig10. As 
Monday, September 9, the normal date for the commencement of 
the Matriculation Examination, coincides with the Hebrew New Year, 
Jewish candidates may take special papers on September § and 6 for 
an extra fee of 10s. In 1908 the examination will begin on the first 
Monday in June. The University Calendar will in future be published 
in one volume at the price of §s. Details of the Regulations for 
Degrees for Internal and External Students and of Instruction Courses 
for Internal Students will be published separately in September at 
Is. each volume. The particulars of courses will also be published in 
pamphlets for certain Faculties. 

The University Medal at the M.B., B.S. Examination has been 
awarded to Mr. IH. J. Nightingale, of St. Thomas's Hospital. Mr. A. 
Morley Davies has been granted the degree of D.Sc. in Geology, as an 
external student; and Mr. Treverry in Economics, as an internal 
student. 

In 1908 the M.A. Examination for Internal Students begins on the 
second Tuesday in June. There has also been a corresponding altera- 
tion for external students. In and after 1905 the title of the Board of 
Studies in Architecture will be altered to that of the ‘* Board of Studies 
in Fine Art (including Architecture), and the constitution of the Board 
will be revised accordingly. 

Candidates for Honours at B.A. and B.Sc. must, on or before 
August 1, send the External Registrar notice of the subjects they 
propose to offer. 

The College staff of King’s have proved their zeal for the incorpor- 
ation of the College in the University by relinquishing half their salaries 
to the fund. £150,000 is required. 


OXFORD. 


Usually my correspondence is in abeyance from July to September, 
as the University itself, in its corporate capacity, is practically in recess. 
But on the special occasion provided by Bishop Gore in the House of 
Lords last Wednesday perhaps an exception may be permitted. Ever 
since this Government caine in, a year and a half ago, there has been in 
the older University a ‘‘ Commission in the air.” A longer interval 
has already passed since the last Commission than that which elapsed 
between it and its predecessor in 1851. The changes of 1857 were far- 
reaching and for the most part salutary: and the process of adapting 
Oxford to new needs both internal and external, which has been of late 
increasingly active, has brought to light much which would require new 
powers to deal with adequately. The points of the case were well put 
by the Bishop, and effectively restated by the sixteen resident graduates 
whose letter has been published this week in the Zzmes and other 
papers. The main point, which the graduates rightly put firs’, is a 
change in the constitution of the Universities, so that the residents 
whose life is spent in working the system may no longer be outvoted by 
the non-resident M.A , whose sole qualifications are that he achieved 
a degree (Pass or Class), and that he has kept his name on the books. 
This is clearly the needful preliminary to effective reform of any sort. 
The other heads summarized by the graduates’ letter are the relations of 
University and colleges, increased power to the Faculties, encourage- 
ment of research, widening of studies, and fresh endowment. One 
point, which neither Dr. Gore nor the graduates nor any of the writers 
in the recent discussion in the 7zmes have referred to, was mentioned 
by the Bishop of Hereford in the Lords debate, namely, the higher 
education of women, who for twenty years past have enjoyed the 


privileges of University education and admission to the examinations 
but are still excluded from the membership and the degrees in two only 
of the fifteen British Universities. The Government were probably 
wise in deferring their reply, as further evidence has yet to be. cailected 
of the need—evidence which will doubtless take some time to collect, 
but will assuredly be abundant and convincing. 

In my last letter (July) a slight error was inadvertently made in 
regard to the Gilchrist Feliowship ottered by the trustees to an Oxford 
student. I spoke of the Fellowship being cfiered for ‘* research ” ; but 
the exact terms were that the holder of the Fellowship shall be required 
to follow ‘‘a course of preparation for a professional pursuit to be ap- 
proved by the trustees.” This, of course, would include many kinds of 
study that would come under the head of *‘ research ” : but, clearly, my 
statement, as it stood, was misleading. 


St. Hitpa's HALL. — Scholarships of £35 each have been 
awarded to Frances M. Brain for Modern History and to Clara 
Wright (of Eastbourne Ladies’ College) for Modern Languages. AS a 
result of the recent scholarship examination an exhibition of £20 has 
heen awarded to Noel Dolling (of St. Stephen's High School, Clewer). 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The Council have appointed Miss Jessie A. Paterson, at present 
Assistant Librarian in the University Library of St. Andrews, to be 
Librarian of the College. Miss Helen G. Thompson, B.Sc. Lond., 
Nat. Sci. Tripos Cantab., has been appointed Junior Demonstrator in 
the Department of Physics. Miss Margaret Le Pla, B.Sc. Lond., has 
been awarded a Research Scholarship in Chemistry. The Council 
have awarded the Reid Scholarship in Arts to Miss N. S. Trehearne, 
of the Maida Vale and Portsmouth High Schools; the Henry Tate 
Scholarship in Science to Miss W. A. Leyshon, of the City Technical 
School, Oxford ; and the Pfeiffer Scholarship in Science to Miss M. S. 
Crewdson, of the North London Collegiate School. Scholarships for 
the Secondary Training Course have been awarded to Miss I. B. Sachs, 
Newnham College, Cambridge, and Miss M. A. Cullis, Somerville 
College, Oxford. The Early English Text Society's Prize has been 
awarded to Miss Gladys M. Inkster. 

The following courses, open free to teachers in secondary and 
elementary schools in the County of London, will be given in the 
Michaelmas term :—‘‘Geology for Teachers of Physical Geography, 
by Miss C. A. Raisin, D.Sc., beginning Wednesday, October 9, 6 p.m.; 
“The Organization of Nature Study Courses in London Schools.” by 
Miss M. R. N. Iolmer, M.A., beginning Saturday, October §, 
10.30 a.m. Syllabuses of the lectures can be obtained on application 
to the Principal. 


WALES. 


The chief event of the month has been the visit of Their Majesties 
the King and Queen to Bangor on July 9, to lay the foundation stone 
of the new buildings of the University College of North Wales. All 
the arrangements for the ceremony were. in every respect. admirable. 
The buildings, when completed, will accommodate about 700 students, 
or more than double the present number ; and the total estimated cost 
is about £175,000. The blocks containing the new laboratories for 
physics, chemistry, botany, mining, &c., will mean an expenditure of 
close upon £70,000—the remaining £100,000 being assigned to the 
Arts and administrative sections. The site of the college, fourteen acres 
in extent, has been given by the Corporation of Bangor. Tt consists 
of two comparatively flat building sites, one at a higher level than the 
other. It is proposed to erect the Science blocks on the lower belt, 
and the Arts departments, the great hall. and the administrative sections, 
on the other. So far, about 450.000 has been subscrited, but, if the 
wealthy magnates of North Wales are stirred up to a proper sense of 
their responsibilities in educational matters by the Royal visit, the re- 
maining £150,000 should easily be forthcoming by the time the build- 
ing is ready to be opened. 

His Majesty has always shown the keenest interest in Welsh edu- 
cation, and his reply to the address of welcome proved that he had not 
lost touch with recent developments. He reterred to **the admir- 
able work performed by the college in its temporary buildings—a work 
well known to me when I held the office ot Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Wales.” He went on to say that ‘the University College 
of North Wales will afford to its students exceptional opportunities of 
instruction, and that he had sufficient opportunities of judging the in- 
telligence of the Welsh people to know that their young men and women 
will take every advantage of the instruction which is oftered to them.” 
His Majesty's eulogy of the educational aptitude of Welshmen will, ne 
doubt, be keenly appreciated, and so also will the conferring of the 
honour of knighthood on Principal Reichel. 

Sir Harry R. Reichel was appointed as first Principal of University 
College, Bangor, in 1884. He was a Fellow of All Souls’ from 1580 
to 1887, and was re-elected for a second term from 1888 to 1895. As 
Mr. Lloyd George said in his speech, Principal Reichel, from the outset 
of his career in Wales, has done his best ‘‘to,understand our language, 
traditions, and aspirations’; and he has shown his sympathies wia 
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‘Welsh sentiment by acquiring a thorough knowledge of the language, 
so that he is able to read it and also to speak it fluently. 


The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury have appointed a Com- 
Bienes mittee to inquire into and report upon the 
of the University. Character of the work of the University and its 
— constituent colleges ; the financial position and lines 
of development of the colleges and their probable requirements for the 
staffs. The members of the Committee are Sir Thos. Raleigh, Sir 
John Rhys, Dr. Donald MacAlister, Mr. F. G. Ogilvie, and Dr. 
Alex Hill. The appointment of this Committee is in reply to a 
petition sent in by the three colleges for further grants from the 
Treasury ; and is not in any way the result of any complaint about the 
work of the University or the colleges. The grants at present amount 
to £4,000 a year to each college, though an additional £800 a year 
is voted to Aberystwyth and Bangor towards the expenses of their 
Agricultural Departments. 

The Welsh Department has issued the Code for Public Elementary 
Schools in Wales. In it a more definite place has been given to the 
Welsh language and literature in the schools of Wales and Monmouth- 
shire. The Welsh language has already been introduced as a subject 
and as a medium of instruction in the schools of almost every county in 
Wales. According to the present regulations, any of the subjects of the 
school curriculum, such as history and geography, Nature study and 
music, can be taught in Welsh. The Board, however, recognize the 
difficulties of teaching Welsh, even in places where such teaching is 
necessary, as well as desirable. They have therefore made it as 
optional as the circumstances of the school will permit, but they hope 
to lessen these difficulties in the future by giving Welsh a place in the 
curriculum of secondary schools, and by insisting on facilities for teaching 
it in training colleges. Every Welsh teacher is strongly urged to 
realize the educational value of the language and literature, which, 
from its wealth of romance and lyric, is peculiarly adapted to the 
education of the young. These changes, which have been initiated 
by the Welsh Department, have been most cordially received through- 
out the Principality, and have gone far to justify the creation of the 
Department. 

The Regulations for Secondary Schools have not yet been issued ; 
so that itis not yet certain how far the Welsh schools will benefit 
from the new grants assigned to English schools or what modifications 
will be made as regards Wales. The Central Welsh Board have 
issued a notice to the eftect that application for recognition need not 
be made until the commencement of next term. 

Mr. Watcyn Williams, M.A., lately second master of Porth County 
School, has been appointed Head Master of the new Intermediate 
School at Mountain Ash. 

The County Council of Carmarthenshire have resolved that it is 
expedient to establish a Welsh Education Council under the powers 
conferred on Local Education Authorities by the Education Act of 1902, 
and that a joint conference be invited to meet at Llandrindod Wells to 
discuss this proposal. In other words, an effort is to be made to 
galvanize into life our old friend the National Council. There is, 
however, not the slightest enthusiasm for such a Council at present ; 
so that it is not probable that the suggestion of Carmarthenshire wil 
be acted upon. 


SCOTLAND. 

The late Sir William T. Gairdner, K.C.B., who was Professor of 
Medicine at Glasgow University for thirty-eight years, was one of the 
most distinguished members of the Glasgow Senate. He was most 
widely known as a pioneer in public health reform; but he combined 
with his practical work a wide interest in literature, science, philo- 
sophy, and religion. It was said of him (doubtless with a little 
pardonable exaggeration) that he could undertake the work of any 
chair in the University ; and his lovable nature, as well as his keen 
delight in the discussion of all sorts of problems, made him one of the 
best of colleagues. i 

Mr. J. Mercer Irvine, M.A., LL.B., Lecturer in Civil Law in the 

University of Glasgow, has been appointed Professor of Law in the 
eo of Aberdeen, in succession to Mr. Neil J. D. Kennedy, 
K.C. 
The Curators of the Lectureship in Archæology recently established 
at Glasgow University by Mr. J. D. G. Dalrymple have appointed 
Mr. R. C. Bosanquet, M.A., Professor of Classical Arch:vology in the 
U niversity of Liverpool, to be Lecturer for next year. The course will 
consist of five or six lectures on the provinces of Greece, their physical 
character, mythology, and cults. 

Mr. J. S. Smart, M.A., has been appointed assistant to the Professor 
of English Literature and Lecturer in English at Queen Margaret 
College, Glasgow University; and Mr. R. A. Duff, M.A., D.Phil., 
has been appointed Adviser of Studies in the Faculty of Arts at the 
same University. 

Edinburgh and Glasgow Universities have each prepared an Ordin- 
ance proposing changes in the regulations for degrees in Arts and in 
the length of the University session in the Arts Faculty. The Ordinances 
differ considerably from one another, and, as the result of a suggestion 


from the Privy Council Office, the two University Courts are now con- 
ferring together in order to bring their Ordinances as much as possible 
into accord. It is highly probable that this will be satisfactorily ac- 
complished, and, in that event, it is almost certain that the Ordinances 
will be passed by the Universities Committee of the Privy Council. 
It is understood that the new Ordinances introduce drastic changes 
on the lines laid down by the promoters of the five-subject degree and 
the three-term session, and also that they give a large measure of 
freedom to individual Universities. 

The Betlahouston Trustees have subscribed £2,500 towards the cost 
of the new recreation ground for Glasgow University, on condition that 
the University "ndertakes to procure the balance of £10,000 or more 
that is required for the purchase and laying out of the ground. 

M. Henri Durlac has resigned the Lectureship in French at Univers- 
ity College, Dundee, and St. Andrews University Court has resolved 
to throw open the appointment to women candidates as well as to 
men. It is proposed to institute a qualifying class of education in 
University College, Dundee, to be conducted by Prof. Edgar, of 
St. Andrews. St. Andrews University Court has adopted the sugges- 
tion of the Carnegie Trust that a single composition fee, payable by 
each student, and giving the right of attendance on all the classes in 
any one faculty, should be substituted for the existing system whereby 
a separate fee is paid for each class. 

Mr. John Davidson, M.A., D.Phil., Head Master of the High 
School, Stranraer, has been appointed Master of Method undcr the 
St. Andrews Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers, ata 
salary of £400 a year. Dr. R. V. C. Ash, of the Carnegie Institute, 
Dunfermline, has been appointed Lecturer on Hygiene and Medical 
Officer under the same Committee, also at a salary of £400 a year. 

The Edinburgh Provincial Committee has had under consideration its 
first annual budget. The estimated income of the Committee trom 
grants and fees amounts to over £ 31,000, and the estimated expenditure 
is about £100 less. Nearly half of the expenditure is devoted to the 
payment of bursaries and the remission of fees, and the total cost per 
student is about £36, which is less than the corresponding cost under 
the old régime. The Glasgow Committee has not yet prepared its 
budget ; but the income and expenditure at Glasgow will probably be 
considerably larger than at Edinburgh. It has been decided that each 
of these Committees is to carry on one or more of the practising schools 
formerly attached to the training colleges. The two colleges in gach 
city are no longer to be regarded as district institutions, having a staft 
and students of their own; but the separate buildings are to be used, 
as may be convenient, for different departments of study. The staffs of 
the Established Church and United Free Church Colleges have been 
combined and reorganized. Both in Edinburgh and in Glasgow lady 
wardens are to be appointed to superintend the women students, and 
the additional appointments to be made in Glasgow include a Lecturer 
on Psychology and Logic, an Assistant Master of Method. a principal 
Lecturer in English, and a principal Teacher of Needlework. 


d 


IRELAND. 


The Board of Trinity College have appointed Dr. Bernard, the 
Dean of Se Patrick’s, Archbishop King's 
Professor, to be head of the Theviogical Faculty, 
in the room of the Rev, Dr. Gwynn, who has 
resigned that post. The vacancy caused by the death of the late 
Dr. Albert Selss, Professor of German, has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Dr. R. Williams, one of the teaching staft in University 
College, London. Dr. Williams is a graduate of the Royal University, 
and subsequently of the University of Leipzig. 

A mecting of the University Senate was held on June 29 for the 
purpose of conferring degrees. More than usual interest was added to 
the proceedings by the fact that several honorary degrees were 
bestowed, the recipients being Lord Strathcona ; Dr. Montague Rhodes 
James, Provost of King’s College. Cambridge; Dr. John Percival 
Postgate, the classical scholar; Dr. Frascis Burkitt, of fame in Biblical 
research ; Dr. Conolly Norman, the leading Irish authority on mental 
diseases; and Dr. Pye-Smith, Professor in (Queen’s College, Galway. 
A large number of ladies, holding certificates from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, were admitted to ad cundem degrees. 

With this function the College session came to a close ; and, as the 
work of Irish schools is wound up by by the holding of the Inter- 
mediate Examinations in June, the educational wond in Ireland, 
teachers and taught, has been enjoying rest from its labours throughout 
the month—except for those luckless individuals whose fate it is to 
revise the Intermediate Examination papers. 


The University question came up in Parliament on July 4 in Com- 
mittee of Supply on the vote for the Queen's Col- 
leges, Ireland, when the discussion was opencd by 
a long speech from Mr. Kettle, M.P. for East 
Tyrone. Mr. Kettle, who is a past student of University College, 
Dublin, and a graduate of the Royal University, and one of the ablest 
among the younger members of the Nationalist party, spoke in favour 
of the Bryce scheme, which, he [asserted was, acceptable not.only-to 
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the Roman Catholics, but also the Presbyterians of Ireland, as shown 
by the recent declaration of the General Assembly. Referring to 
Trinity College, Mr. Kettle said that it was not the ‘‘ Protestant 
atmosphere” which kept Catholics from entering Dublin University : 
the real grounds of their antagonism were rather to be found in the 
anti-Irish, or at least anti-national, character of the institution, which 
inherited its traditions from the Protestant ascendency of the past, and 
in the fact that its equipment and teaching were not up to date. Ireland 
needed a University n a more modern and scientific type. Irish Roman 
Cathoiics did not wish that Trinity College should be deprived of its 
independence, but of its present status of privilege. They did not 
want a denominational University: they desired an institution without 
tests, in which all offices and endowments should be open to men of 
all creeds, and on the governing bodies of which there should be a pre- 
ponderance of laymen. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn, following Mr. Kettle, spoke in a somewhat 
different tone of Trinity College (with which his family is prominently 
connected). 
two new teaching Universities founded in Ireland-—one in the North to 
meet the wants of the Presbyterians, and the other in Dublin for 
Roman Catholics. The Roman Catholics should have the right, if they 
so chose, to establish a Chair of Theology in the latter institution, 
though the University would have no tests and would be denominational 
only in virtue of its tone and constituency. 

Sir Edward Carson, speaking as Member for Dublin University, was 
strongly opposed to the Bryce scheme, but declared himself willing to 
accept any scheme for the foundation of a new University to satisfy 
Catholic claims which left Trinity College untouched. He urged a 
speedy settlement of the question in the interests of Trinity College 
itself, which was suffering from the effects of the agitation which had 
been evoked and of the suspense in which its future was at present 
involved. Mr. Butcher also expressed himself in favour of creating a 
new University for Irish Roman Catholics, provided proper safeguards 
were taken to secure such a foundation from ecclesiastical] control. 

Mr. Birrell, in his reply, said that Trinity College had failed to satisfy 
the requirements of either the Roman Catholics or the Presbyterians 
of Ireland, and had, perhaps—so his experience led him to believe— 
provoked more antagonism among the latter than the former. The 
Bryce scheme commended itself to both these classes of the population, 
and he was not without hopes that a modification of it might be de- 
vised which, if not acceptable to all parties, would at any rate prove 
workable. He intended to spend the autumn in Ireland studying the 
question, and hoped to be able to introduce a measure next Session. 

It is indeed to be hoped that a settlement of this important matter 
may soon be reached ; for all classes in Ireland are suffering by its 
postponement. Not only is Trinity College, as Sir Edward Carson 
pointed out, injuriously affected by the present uncertainty, which is 
diverting many students from it, but the graduates of the Royal Uni- 
versity are placed at a serious disadvantage by the fact that their a/ma 
mater has been practically condemned by the Robertson Commission, 
and may at any moment in the future be dissolved or merged in some 
new foundation. Meantime, the need for University education is 
shown by the fact that the number of students who enter for the Royal 
University examinations increases year by year, having risen from 
3,267 in 1904 to about 4,000 in the present year. Moreover, as Mr. 
Gwynn showed in his speech, those who dread undue clerical influence 
in an Irish Roman Catholic University do not consider that, as long as 
there is no proper provision for University education amongst the 
Roman Catholic laity, and the clergy remain the most highly educated 
class of the community, so long must clerical influence be strong in the 
country. 

Undoubtedly Ireland is in need of a University of a more democratic 
type and based on more modern and scientific lines than Trinity 
College: this is called for not only because of the poverty of the 
country, and the backwardness of her industrial conditions, but also to 
counteract the natural bias of the Irish intellect towards studies which 
are ingenious rather than those which are practically useful. At the 
same time one may, perhaps, feel inclined to demur to Mr. Kettle’s 
assertion that the modern University should lay stress ‘‘not upon 
classical teaching, but upon science and every pursuit that increased 
the domain of the human mind over matter and the source of wealth,” 
and to hope that in whatever settlement may be made room will be 
still left, whether in Trinity College or elsewhere, for that more 
westhetic view of the ends of education which now appears to be rapidly 
growing old-fashioned. 


In London, on July 23, the Chancellor of the Exchequer received a 
Prim deputation arranged by the Irish National Teachers’ 
Education. Organization, and including Mr. Gamble, President 

of the Organization, and other officers, and a number 

of Irish members of Parliament, both Nationalist and Unionist. The 
deputation was introduced by Mr. John Redmond, M.P., and had for 
its object to urge the claims of Irish primary education to a grant from 
the Treasury. Mr. Redmond and the speakers who followed him set 
forth the disadvantages under which primary education laboured in 
Ireland, referred to Mr. Birrell’s recognition of their grievances, and 


He would prefer to see Trinity College left as it is, and : 


asked that, in lieu of the sum which was to have been set apart for 
educational purposes in the abortive Irish Council Bill, some supple- 
mental grant should be made this year. The Chancellor, in reply, 
pointed out that a comparison between Ireland and the neighbouring 
countries was misleading, inasmuch as the population of England 
was preponderatingly urban, whereas that of Ireland was, in the main, 
rural, and that there was no educational rate in Ireland like that which 
in England and Scotland contributed to the burden of popular educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, he admitted that Irish education was in need of 
assistance, and, without making any specific promises, he held out 
hopes that next year some proposals dealing with the matter might be 
laid before Parliament. 


The School of Irish Learning in Dublin has held a course of evening 

Theo Lan lessons in Old and Middle Irish grammar, philology, 

Mévemcnt and texts throughout the month of July. These 

classes, conducted by Dr. Osborn Bergin, have been 

well attended and have drawn one or two students from the other side 
of the Channel. 

With the beginning of the summer holidays, the summer schools for 
the promotion of modern Gaelic entered upon their work, and are at 
present in full swing. The most important of these are the Ulster 
College (or School of Columbcille), at Cloghaneely, in Co. Donegal ; 
the Munster College, at Ballingeary, in Co. Kerry; the Connaught 
College, at Tourmakeady, in Co. Mayo ; and the schools at Ballynagall, 
in Kerry, and the Ring, in Co. Waterford. In all these places 
the session lasts throughout the months of July and August, and 
the services of competent, and in some cases distinguished, teachers 
have been secured. Though the work of the summer schools has 
mainly to do with the living language, the Munster College includes in 
its program for August a course of historic grammar to be given by 
Dr. Bergin. All the schools mentioned are in Irish-speaking districts, 
and, as one feature of their work is to bring the various elements of the 
population into contact with each other, local arrangements have been 
made whereby students can be accommodated in the houses of the 
Gaelic-speaking inhabitants at very moderate rates, the average being 
about 10s. weekly for board and lodging. 


Many féiseanna have been held throughout the country of late. 
Perhaps the most elaborately organized was that held at Kilkenny on 
June 29, under the presidency ot the Mayor, Captain the Hon. Otway 
Cuffe, who is a leading spirit in the local branch of the Gaelic League. 
This is the fourth annual féis at Kilkenny, and the entries numbered 
nearly a thousand in the literary section and six hundred in the in- 
dustrial. At present the expectations of all interested in the language 
movement are fixed on the ‘‘ Oireachtas,” the great annual event of the 
Irish-speaking world, which will be held in Dublin during the week 
beginning August 5. 


SCHOOLS. 


BRADFORD GIRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—M. Keeling, who held 2 
Salt Scholarship from this school at St. Hugh’s Hall, and D. Barrett, 
who held a Brown Scholarship at Somerville College, have been placed 
in the First Class in the Final Honours School of English Language 
and Literature, Oxford; and E. E. Dessin, who also held a Salt 
Scholarship at Somerville College, has been placed in the First Class in 
the Final Honours School of Modern Languages (French) with Dis- 
tinction in the Oral Examination. ; 

BROMSGROVE ScCHOOL.—The annual commemoration and prize- 
giving were held on Monday, July 1. The prizes were given away by 
the Provost of Worcester College, Oxford, who also preached at the 
commemoration service. The Head Master (Mr. F. J. R. Hendy, 
M.A.) announced the opening of a preparatory house in connexion 
with the school, and the probability of a cadet corps being started in 
the following term. The list of honours included the sixth place in 
the Indian Civil Service Examination, three passes into Sandhurst, a 
First Class in Classical Moderations at Oxford, and an exhibition for 
Classics at Worcester College. Entrance scholarships have been 
awarded to B. S. Lewis (Broadgate School, Nottingham), G. W. 
Perrin (Mr. Stoney’s, Monkstown), G. R. Hailstone (Glyngarth, 
Cheltenham), E. Q. Carter (Rev. C. Black’s, Colwall). House ex- 
hibitions have been awarded to F. S. Banks (Edgbaston Preparatory 
School), E. N. G. Arkell (Miss Knapp’s, Ormond House, Dursley). 

CANTERBURY, Kinoc’s SCHOOL.—The following elections to 
scholarships have recently been made:—To King’s Scholarships : 
Juniors—H. D. Townend, G. H. Claypole, J. W. M. Maynard, 
C. T. Marshall (all of King’s School). Probationers—H. F. Cannell 
(Mr. Northcott, Camberley), F. H. Fardell (Messrs. Philpott and 
Pugh, Ryde), C. W. Kidson (Mr. Hellard, Seaford), V. J. Austin 
(Mr. Healey, Malvern), G. E. L. Hargreaves (Mr. Meeres, West 
Ealing), C. E. Denman (Junior King’s School), G. R. Dawbarn (Mr. 
J. W. Pearce, Sidcup), M. A. Read (Mr. Meeres, West Ealing). To 
Entrance Scholarships: J. C. Page (Messrs. Overton and Browne, 
Lambrook, Bracknell), C. W. Kidson (Mr. Hellard, Seaford), D. H. G. 
Northcote (Mr. Hayman, Abbey School, Beckenham), R. Juckes, 
(Mr. Douglas, Godalming), H. F. Cannell(Mr. Northcott, Camberley), 
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M. A. Kead (Mr. Meeres, West Ealing), F. H. Fardell (Messrs. 
Philpott and Pugh, Ryde). To House Scholarships: G. R. Dawbarn 
(Mr. Pearce, Sidcup), G. de Maltos (Mr. Millard, Surbiton), L. E. S. 
Vaile (Mr. Goodchild, Cambridge), G. E. L. Hargreaves (Mr. Meeres, 
West Ealing), V. J. Austin (Mr. Healey, Malvern). To a Minor 
Entrance Scholarship: R. C. Crowley (Junior King’s School). 

City OF LUNDON SCHOOL.—Prizes were distributed by the Lord 
Mayor on July 26. The Head Master announced that the honour list 
for the past year included nine scholarships, and expressed his satis- 
faction that one of them was for modern languages. Among the 
honours gained by Old Boys were a Fellowship at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, three First Classes and one University Prize for Greek. 
A school mission has been established at Mitcham. The slum district 
of the future would not be in Central London, but on the fringe of the 
capital. A new stimulus had been given to athletics by dividing the 
school into houses, which competed against one another. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE.—The prizes for Greek Prose, Greek Verse, 
Latin Prose, English Verse, and an English Essay have been gained 
by B. M. S. Mackenzie ; the Prize for Latin Verse by K. S. Digby, 
the Mason Prize for Kecitation by G. Howard, the Mathematical 
Prizes by G. H. Sugden and R. Y. Hedderwick, the French Prizes by 
K. F. Robertson and E. de S. Rideout, the Chemistry and Physics 
prizes by G. H. Sugden, the German Prize by A. R. O. Nothmann. 
G. M. Loly has gained a scholarship at Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 
We are losing at the end of this term the senior member of the staff, 
A. D. Carlisle, Esq., who retires after thirty-five years of service. 
Speech Day, on June 28, brought an unusually large gathering of 
parents and others. The Master, the Rev. St. J. B. Wynne Willson, 
spoke of the importance of the new buildings, recently begun, which 
will consist of a block of twenty-two form rooms, and of annexes to 
the dormitories, and of other improvements. Lord Salisbury emphas- 
ized the need of the co-operation of parents with schoolmasters in 
education. The Head Master of Eton and the Master of Trinity, 
Cambridge, also spoke.’ The ‘‘speeches” proper were scenes taken 
from the ‘‘Cyclops” of Euripides, and from ‘‘ Infanterie et Cavalerie.” 
Afterwards the foundation stone of the new block of form rooms was 
laid by Lady Salisbury after a short address by the Bishop of St. 
Albans. On July 15 the greater part of the school went to the St. 
Albans Pageant and took part in Episode V., ‘ The Funeral Cortege 
of Queen Eleanor,” in which they appeared as schoolboys of the 
period, looking on at the funeral procession. 

NorrinG HILL HIGH ScHooLt.—Open scholarships have been 
gained at Girton College, Cambridge, by Enid Branson (Natural 
Sciences) and Phyllis Mudie Cooke (Classics); and at the Royal 
Holloway College by Florence Leach. Alberta Bishop has obtained 
an L.C.C. Domestic Economy Training Scholarship. Miss Slater, 
M.A., has been appointed Head Mistress of Paddington and Maida 
Vale High School, and will be succeeded by Miss D. Charles, of 
Somerville, Royal Holloway, and Bedford Colleges. Miss Stoneman, 
M.A., has been appointed Head Mistress of Park School, Preston, 
and will be succeeded by Miss M. Dunstall, M.A. (Girton College). 
Miss L. Hall, B.Sc., Miss Bradshaw, and Miss Hughes are also 
leaving the staff and will be succeeded by Miss Munro (Newnham 
College), Miss Palmer (Bath Technical School), Miss Bomford (Bed- 
ford Physical Training College). 

PURLEY (SURREY), RuSsSELL HILL ScHooL_.—Speech Day was 
Saturday, June 29, the Right Ilon. the Lord Mayor (Sir Wm. 
Treloar) presiding, accompanied by Sheriff Sir W. H. Dunn. The 
Lady Mayoress distributed the prizes. The Debenham Scholars were 
J. Lewis (captain of the school) and Alec J. Yates. The John 
Roberts Hall has been redecorated and the portraits of leading 
governors placed on the walls. 

RuGby ScHooi.—The following have been elected to entrance 
scholarships :—B. A. James (Mr. G. Mason, Rottingdean School), 
R. Jones- Bateman (Messrs. Chittenden and Longrigg, Westgate-on-Sea), 
B. W. Fagan (Rugby School), M. M. Sayer (Rev. P. Crick, West 
Worthing), T. H. Marshall (Mr. Christopherson, Hemel Hempstead), 
A. C. T. Lutyens (Messrs. Biddle and Barton, South Kensington Pre- 
paratory School), I. F. L. Elliot (Messrs. de Winton, Sittingbourne), 
P. H. B. Lyon (Rev. E. Earle, Bilton Grange), A. E. Egerton (Mr. 
E. F. Johns, Winton House, Winchester), F. J. Bechmann (Peter- 
borough Lodge School, Hampstead), P. W. Willans (Rev. P. Crick, 
West Worthing). The following prizes have been gained in the 
school :—Tait Divinity, J. J. Conybeare; Ecclesiastical History, 
B. Hartley ; Geography, B. C. Ewens; Mathematics, G. T. Garratt ; 
French, A. A. Buist ; German, H. J. B. Wanstall; Physics, P. Ball; 
Chemistry, R. W. Poulton. The following obtained First Classes at 
Cambridge in the recent Tripos examinations :—G. H. Millar, 
Mechanical Science Tripos, Part I.; J. C. F. Fryer, J. T. Spittle, and 
E. J. White, Natural Science Tripos, Part I. ; G. H. Clayton, Theology 
Tripos, Part I. ; H. A. Holland, Law Tripos, Part I. ; H. B. Spens, 
History Tripos, Part II. Mr. L. G. Colbeck, late of King’s College, 
Cambridge, has joined the staff this term. At Bisley the Shooting 
Eight won the Ashburton Shield, and the team of Old Rugoeians 
carried off the Veterans’ Trophy. On Monday, July 22, the Eight and 
representatives of the veterans presented their respective trophies to the 


Head Master for safe keeping during the year, in the presence of a large, 
but not unduly excited, crowd of spectators. 

ST. Paut’s GIRLS’ ScHoor.—At the recent examination for 
Foundation Scholarships the following girls were successful—Seniors : 
L. Bartenstein, S. Scott-Scott. Juniors—F. Boret, J. Brockman, C. 
Hooke, M. Scott, B. Taylor, D. Thompson, L. White. 

SOUTH MANCHESTER SCHOOL (Preparatory to the Manchester 
Grammar School).—]. E. Cowgill and A. T. M‘Laren obtained Founda- 
tion Scholarships at the Manchester Grammar School. Mr. L. L. 
Davis succeeds Mr. B. A. Starley in September. 

WIDNES SECONDARY Day ScHooL.—The school has carried off 
five out of a total of seventeen scholarships and studentships awarded 
in June last in the University of Liverpool. This isa record. The 
Pupil-Teacher Centre has also done well with 36 passes out of 37 
candidates, and some twenty distinctions in the various subjects taken, 
notably in Mathematics and Science. On Thursday, June 27, the 
assembled school and centre were addressed by Mr. J. L. Paton, M.A., 
the High Master of Manchester Grammar School, who humorously 
referred en passant to these successes, and remarked that Manchester 
wouid have to look to its laurels. He chose as his topic ** Public 
Spirit,” in the school especially, instancing the ideal of the Greeks, 
and their scorn of the ‘‘idiotes.” All, he said, even the youngest and 
least favourably endowed, could add something to the common 
tradition, the common life, and the common happiness, both in work 
and play. A school was a society, and all effort should be directed 
towards the general good, not to the gratification and aggrandizement 
of self. Ideals and aims, in the meantime, were to be pure and high, 
conduct clean and self-sacrificing. Mr. Paton illustrated his theme by 
interesting reference to Shrewsbury, Rugby, and Manchester, his 
address being throughout entirely happy and exhilarating. Mr. Paton 
was accorded a very hearty round of applause on the motion of the 
Mayor of Widnes and Mr. Councillor F. Neil, J.P. His visit will not 
readily be forgotten. The Head Master, Mr. J. A. Cooper, B.Sc., 
intends to add at intervals throughout the next session to the list of 
school addresses so happily inaugurated by Vice-Chancellor Dale and 
Mr. Paton. 

WINCHESTER.—Election roll is as follows :—A. I. Adam, C. L. C. 
Hanbury, C. K. J. Underhill, R. M. Don, M. R. K. Burge, P. M. 
Hall, K. M. C. Cave, R. B. Ullman, M.Cuthbertson, J.C. E. Inchboid, 
J. G. B. Thomas, E. A. Coote, W. S. H. Roberts, B. H. Sumner, F. 
H. Slingsby, R. B. Gibson, W. L. F. Browne, T. H. Sheepshanks, T. 
D. Overton, and H. M. Wilkinson. There are thirteen vacancies in 
College. The English Verse Prize has been awarded to J. L. Crommelin- 
Brown ; the gold and silver medals for speeches to H. T. Wade-Geary 
and D. Davies ; the Latin Verse to A. J. Toynbee. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for July is awarded to W. G. M. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for June is G. E. 
Crawford, Esq., The Manor House, Clifton, Bristol. 


MICHEL-ANGE. 


Que ton visage est triste et ton front amaigri, 
Sublime Michel-Ange, ô vieux tailleur de pierre ! 
Nulle larme jamais n’a mouillé ta paupière : 
Comme Dante, on dirait que tu n’as jamais ri. 
Hélas! d'un lait trop fort la Muse t’a nourri, 
L’art fut ton seul amour et prit la vie entière ; 
Soixante ans tu courus une triple carrière 

Sans reposer ton cœur sur un cœur attendri. 
Pauvre Buonarotti ! ton seul bonheur au monde 
Fut d'imprimer au marbre une grandeur profonde, 
Et, puissant comme Dieu, d'effrayer comme lui: 
Aussi, quand tu parvins a ta saison dernicre, 
Vieux lion fatigué, sous ta blanche criniere, 

Tu mourus longuement plein de gloire et d'ennui. 


By “W. G. M.” 
To MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Thy face how pale and wan, how sad thy mien, 
O venerable fashioner of stone ! 
Like Dante, on thy lips no smile was known, 
No tear upon thy lids was ever seen. 
A nurse too strong, alas ! the Muse has been 
That nurtured thee to love of Art alone. 
In triple fame thy threescore years have fown, 
(Continued on page 548.) 
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Cassell’s 


New Works. 


ENTIRELY NEW WORK, 


A FIRST GERMAN COURSE. By J. B. JOERG, B.A. 
Lond. and Bonn University, Army Class Master and Chief Modern Language 
Master at Dulwich College, and J. A. Joerg, Head of the Modern Side, 
Dulwich College. 192 pages, crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 

This book for beginners is divided inty three parts, so as to cover the work of one 
year of three terms. Each part again consists of ten lessons, each of which provides 
sufficient material for one week. The lessons contain Grammar with Exercises, 
Translation, Reading and Conversation Exercises. The Conversation Exercises are 
illustrated so as to furnish material for further conversation. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. By R. H. ALLPRESS, 
M.A., Master on the Modern Side at the City of London School, and J. LAFSITTE, 
B.-és-L., Principal French Master at the City of London School. 192 pages, 
crown $vo. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 

‘** A New French Grammar’ has been compiled with the utmost care; no points 
of elementary grammar have been omitted, and the series of exercises are practical 
and thorough. . . . The volume is illustrated and its low price is remarkable. It is 
a work of high merit.” — Tke Teacher. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
BOOK-KEEPING. By CALDER MARSHALL, SON, &IBOTSON, 


Chartered Accountants. Upwards of 350 pages, crown 8vo. Price as. 6d. net. 
“This is the most practical, up-to-date, and complete work on a very important 
subject, at a price which places it within the reach of every student.” — T Ae Teachers 


Times. 
A specimen page Prospectus will be sent post free on application. * 


UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES. 


CASSELL’S NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY. Py Kari Brevi, M.A., Litt. D. 
Upwards of 1,300 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net; half-leather, ros. 6d. net. 

CASSELL’S NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. Frenci!-EnGLISH—ENGLISH- 
FrencH. Newly Revised by pe V. Payan-PAvNE. 1,230 pages, extra crown 
8vo, strongly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. ; or, in half-leather, 5s. 

CASSELL’S GERMAN DICTIONARY.  GErMAN-ENGLISH — ENGLISH- 
GERMAN. 327th Thousand. By EvizasetTH WEIR. 1,128 pages, demy &vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 58. 

CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY.  LATIN-ENGLISH — ENGLISH-LATIN. 
1s2nd@ Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; balf-morocco, 5s. 


Cassell s Educational Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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DURING THIS VACATION 
(Three times a year only is necessary) 


ueF LORIGENE™ 


(Awarded Bronze Mepat of the RovaL Sanitary INSTITUTE, 
ScHOOL HYGIENE EXHIBITION, 1905.) 


On all Wood, Linoleum, and other Floors, in 


SCHOOLS, LABORATORIES, 


Libraries, Museums, &c., for 


ABSORBING & FIXING DUST & DIRT. 
“FLORIGENE’ 


(Odourless Hygienic Fluid) 


is a time, labour, and money saver; the effect of each application lasting 
2 to 4 months, or longer, according to wear. 

A small quantity will impregnate a large floor, and is easily and quickly 
applied by the unskilled. 

Pure Air, Cleanliness, and Comfort will be secured. 

No scrubbing or damping of floors necessary; only hard 
broom, when the sweepings roll and are not redistributed. - 


BOOKS, FURNITURE, APPARATUS, &c., 
SELDOM REQUIRE DUSTING OR CLEANING. 


‘“FLORIGENE’ 


is an aid to the Prevention of Throat Irritations 
and School Epidemics. 


me * DUST-ALLAYER’ v, 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Contractors to Lords of Admiralty, H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


CLERGY 


Founded 1829. 


MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 


President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman—THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
Secretary—W. N. NEALE, ESQ. 


Vice-President—THE LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Chairman—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, BART. 


Actuary and Manager—FRANK B. WYATT, EsQ., F.I.A. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE without Personal Liability 
on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND TMEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,292,691. 


Annual Income, £438,200. 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


SPECIMEN OF RATES FOR £1,000, with PROFITS. 


Notwithstanding the lowness of the 
Premiums charged, the BONUSES 
are on an 
HIGH SCALE. 
Application is invited for the PRO- 
SPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining 
two new Policies, with valuable 
Options. 

1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very 
Low Premium —about one-half the usual rate— during first 
ten years. 

3. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with compound interest 
in case of death or surrender before pension age. Option to commute 


for Cash, 


LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARGE BONUSES. 


NEW AND SPECIAL 
POLICIES. 


EXCEPTIONALLY 


Age £1,000 £1,000 
next Birthday: Payable at Death. ver rece og p Eo so 
£ S, d. £ s. d. 
25 20 1 8 27 3 4 
30 | 23 3 4 | 32 10 10 
35 | 26 10 Oo 40 1 8 
40 31 1 8 51 5 Oo 


——————X—X—<X_—_—_—_—__—_—_—_—_—__—_—_—_— ii —— 

Note.— Under the Reduced Premium System (explained in Prospectus) four-fifths 
only of these premiums need be paid, the other one-fifth remaining a charge to be 
repaid out of Bonus. 


No Agents mrn bog and No Commission paid for the introduction 

of business, whereby £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 
Assurances can be effected by direct. communication with the 

Office, 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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Nor ever heart on woman’s heart did lean. 
Ah, Michael Angelo! no joy was thine 
But, God-iike, awe to inspire, like God in might, 
And thought sublime on marble to impress. 
So didst thou die, when came the years’ decline, 
Thy lion-strength worn out, thy mane turned white, 
Burdened with glory and with weariness. 


We classify the 119 versions received as follows. The First Class 


is arranged in order of merit. 


First Class.—W.G.M., E.H.O., Jill, C.F.S., Dugald, W.V.C., 
Agricola, Newod, C.E.C., Eta, pġ. x.y., Roddie, Ytonica, Ted. 

Second Class. —Oreal, L. Eversfield K -» 100,000, Bembridge, Otac, 
D.B., Underwood, Cosy, M.G.C., Emil, Minos, Vedie, Umbra, 
Amasis, Noryb, L’ Aiglon, El Hakim, L.H.. Mary Caunter, Cantab., 
Mumphead, Monachia, Iris, Flip, W.V.C., R.F.F. , J-M. R., Traddles, 
Vlaamsche Meisje, Tyro, Alexander, H.P. S., Verun Speranza, Jaculum, 

Third Class. —Wakefieldia, Benoni, G. R. H., Hilly, P.G., Eddeva, 
Glenborg, Pensée, M.G., Daisy, Bladud tii Bethélise, Maeve, 
Montrose, M.M. W. H., Maori, Nazionale, Nil desperandum, Eta van S., 


D.M.S., Manubrium, Eldorado, Dido, Plastic, K.S., Junius, Iris | 


Downes Martin, Sursum corda, Nick, S.M.M., 
Wilts, Bladud II., Verona, G.S., Bladud. 
Fourth Class. — Nero, T.C.A., Roma, M.D., B.M.D., Apri caput, 
Muriel Caillard, E.R., Peg, Oberon, Hobbins, J.E. a , Shamrock, 
E.G.B., Valére, A Lifelong Admirer, Marigold. 
Fifth Class.—Kingfisher, Escobar, Nonsuch, D.M., R.A.B., Soden, 
Milly, Una, Dalby, Noto, Junior, O.T., Mie, Wood, P. A.R.. Cobea. 


L. Edwards, Firenze, 


It is clear that the sonnet form must be preserved, but there is no 
objection to changing the sequence of rimes or even adopting the final 
coupiet of the Shakespearean sonnet. Two points only call for com- 
ment. In the second line the full significance of tatlleur de pierre was 
generally missed : ‘‘ carver of stone” emphasizes the vastness of the 
toil, not the greatness of the art; and ‘‘ sculptor” is as wide of the 
mark as ‘‘ mason.” Æffrayer is not *‘ to terrify,” but ‘‘ to strike awe.’ 
D'un lait trop fort was the crux of the passage: ‘‘ too strong milk” is 
hardly possible in English, but ‘‘ too stern a nurse the Muse” (the 
commonest paraphrase) quite misses the image of a foster-child too 


| 


lavishly nurtured. ‘‘ Fed by the Muse with milk too rich” of * -x-4 
was the most successful effort. Barbier’ s spelling of ‘“ Buonarotti” is 
peculiar, and the French ‘‘ Michel-Ange ” cannot be retained in English. 
“W. G. M.’s” second line is weak, and the /omguement of the last 
line is aid. 


HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS, 


TEN GUINEAS. 


Prizes to the above amount are offered for the JSollowing 
subjects. The full award will not be made unless, in the 
opinion of independent judges, there are candidates of 
sufficient merit, but a minimum of Five Guineas is 
guaranteed. 


DRAWING. 
I. A water-colour landscape. 
2. A black and white illustration of Tennyson’s ‘‘ Enid and Geraint ” 

or ‘‘ Merlin and Vivien.” 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

I. A group from a fadb/cau vivant, 
2. A study of trees. 
3.°A ruin. 

LITERARY. 
I. An essay on Co-education (not more than 500 words). 
2. An imitation or parody (state which) of any modern poet of note. 


No entries will be received after September 16. Photographs 
(except those of prize winners) and drawings will be returned if accom- 
panied by a stamped and addressed wrapper. 


— 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 


petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
| names for publication. 


All competitions must reach the Office by September 16th, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 


Exam. Book-keeping, &c. | 


Sarll’s Text-Book Sales nearly 250,000 copies. 
SARLL’S STUDENTS’ BOOK-KEEPING. 


Chapters: Introductory, Theory, Practice, Exam. Papers, Trial Balances. 
Company Book-keeping, Self-Balancing Ledgers, Bankruptcy, Procedure, 
Philanthropic and Private Accounts, Mis. Difficulties, Sup. Papers, &c., &c. 
All Exercises with Jug or outline Keys. 320 pages. 2s. 6d. Zn the press. 


SARLL’S BOOK-KEEPING FOR NEW CODE. 


Stage I., Introductory ; II., Practical; III., Theory or Journalizing. Each 
48 pages. Price 4d. Outline Keys. Schoolmaster says :—'‘‘ They are the 
dest and cheapest manuals of the kind in the market.” MS. Books, 2d. each. 


SARLL’S PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 


Fourteenth and greatly improved Edition. Teachers’ Aid says :—"‘ There is 
no cheaper and safer guide.” Consists of Grad, Exercises apt Exam. Papers, 
with /w/Z or outline Keys. 123 pages, ıs. MS. Books, superior, ıs. 
Cheap, 4d. 


SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING. 


Fifteenth Edition. 2s. Complete with /w// or outline Keys. Practical 
Teacher says:—'‘ We heartily recommend it as the dest and cheapest manual 
we have seen.” For Society of Arts Exams., Civil Service, &c. 256 pages. 
MS. Books, ts. Cheap, 4d. 


SARLLU’S TWENTIETH CENTURY EXAM. 
PAPERS IN BOOK-KEEPING. 


Containing the atest Papers Ne the ading Examining Boards, with 
Notes and brief Answers, in Two Parts, 6d. each. Part I., Junior Papers, 
College of Preceptors, University Local, &c. Part Il., Senior Papers, 
Society of Arts, London ange of Commerce, &c. 


SUPPLEMENTARY KEYS. 
I. TO SARLL’S PRACTICAL. 


Exercises Fully Worked. 2s. 


ll. TO SARLL’S DOUBLE-ENTRY. 


Exercises Fully Worked. 3s. 

*,* Specimen Copies, except Keys, at one-third off, or Teachers can have Parcels 
Jor inspection, post free, from A. SARLL, A.K.C. (Lecturer, People’s 
Palace, E., Polytechnic, W., Goldsmiths Institute, S.E., &c.), 62 Oakley 
Road, London, N. 


Lessons by Correspondence and Exams. conducted. 


London: GEORGE GILL & SONS, 13 Warwick Lane, E.C. 
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Convince 


Yourself 
By a Trial that 


HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE 


is what we claim it to be:—Tur Best AND SAFEST reae. 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free : a pos 

to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write carts 
WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


Now ready. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 770 pp., price 2s. 6d., free by post. 


THE CALENDAR 


The College of Preceptors 


FOR 1907. 


The Diploma Papers of the College of Preceptors (for Fellow, Licentiate, 
and Associate) are to be had only in the Calendar. The Calendar 
contains also the Papers for the Certificate, Lower Forms, and 
Professional Preliminary Examinations set in 1906. 


LONDON: FRANCIS ee i "COO ST 
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ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MISTRESSES. 


A Annual Conference of the Incorporated Association of Head 

Mistresses was held on June 7 and 8 at the Grey Coat Hospital, 
Westminster, the President, Miss F. GADESDEN (Blackheath High 
School), in the chair. 

Miss Day, in welcoming the Conference, alluded to the loss the 
Association had sustained through the death of Miss Beale. 

After presentation to the President of the new members, the minutes 
of the last Annual Conference and of the Extraordinary Conference held 
on June’23, 1906, were taken as read, and signed. 

The SECRETARY announced that the following had been elected to 
serve on the Executive Committee until 1911:—Miss Burns, Miss 
Douglas, Miss Home, Miss Macrae, and Miss Morison. 

On the proposal of the TREASURER, seconded by Mrs. WOODHOUSE, 
the balance sheet was adopted. 

On the proposal of Miss BENTON, seconded by Miss ROBERTSON, 
Miss Sheldon was re-elected Treasurer. 

In moving the adoption of the Annual Report, the President said 
she desired to express her agreement with Miss Day’s words on the loss 
they had sustained through Miss Beale’s death. She referred with 
regret to Miss Connolly’s resignation. She said that she was glad that 
the action taken by the Executive Committee in the matter of the right 
of head mistresses to choose or recommend for appointment to their 
staff had placed the position of some of their new members on a more 
satisfactory basis. 

Miss GRAY, in presenting the report of the Sub-Committee appointed 
to consider Certificates of Religious Knowledge, drew the attention of the 
meeting to the new Regulations for Group R of the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination, which were now printed and could be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Association. 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE, in presenting the report of the Sub-Committee to 
consider the Teaching Diploma of the University of Cambridge, said 
that she looked forward to modified papers, but as yet nothing further 
had been received from Mr. Oscar Browning beyond an acknowledg- 
ment of the Committee’s recommendations. 

The PRESIDENT drew attention to the memoranda dealing with the 
question of a compulsory afternoon school session, printed in the 
appendix to the Report, which the Association hoped would influence 
the Board of Education’s Regulations. 

Mrs. WoopHOUSE, representative on the Teachers’ Registration 
Council, presented her report. She said that Mr. M’Kenna’s Educa- 
tion (Administrative Provisions) Bill was read a first time in the House 
of Commons on February 28. Clause 12 of the Bill was identical 
with the Registration Clause of the 1906 Bill as amended on the pro- 
posal of Lord Monkswell. The effect of the clause, should it become 
law, would be to reconstruct the Register under other conditions. 
There had been no second reading of the Bill, but it was not among 
those which the Government proposed to drop for the present Session. 
Interest in the Register was by no means dead. For instance, the 
Teachers’ Guild had decided, on the report of their Political Committee, 
to send a letter to the President of the Board of Education expressing 
special approval of Clauses 4, 9, and 12 of the Bill, and urging that the 
Registration Council should include representatives of elementary, 
secondary, and University education, and also of special branches of 
teaching, such as kindergarten teaching, technical schools and colleges, 
and training colleges; that official representation should be given to 
associations of teachers, and that not less than one-fourth of the Council 
should be women. Mrs. Woodhouse added that it was not certain 
whether the present Register was dead or alive. 

Miss ROBERTSON presented the report of the representatives on the 
Federal Council of Secondary School Associations, stating that the 
Council was in its first year, and the Association hardly recognized 
what an important body it was. The first few years of its existence 
would be exceedingly critical. Until the Council was formed, there 
had been no united voice for secondary education: this had recently 
been described as in a state of chaos; but it was rather chaos in water- 
tight compartments. The Federal Council had succeeded in bringing 
together representatives from those compartments. A little mismanage- 
ment would cause the Council to fly into its constituent parts. If it was 
to be the spokesman of the chief secondary institutions in the country, it 
would need power behind it. Members of the Association must pro- 
vide questions to be brought before the Council. 

Miss LEAHY, representative on the Council of the National Froebel 
Union, presented her report. She said that a great deal of work had 
been done during the past year by the Union, and certain very im- 
portant changes had been made in the syllabus, which had been so 
usefully modified that many head mistresses felt that they could 
encourage their pupils to take the examination. 

Miss HANBIDGE presented her reports on the work of the Joint 
Scholarships Board and the Board of Examiners for the L.C.C. Junior 
Scholarships. 

Miss LAWFORD, representative on the Joint Agency for Women 
“Teachers, reported that the Agency was flourishing. 
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Miss BURSTALL seconded the proposal for the adoption of the 
annual report, which was carried unanimously. 

The PRESIDENT then gave her address. After giving a brief 
history of the Grey Coat School, and referring to the splendid work 
done by the present Head Mistress, she addressed herself to some 
pressing problems and aspects of school work. 


Examinations. 


The first subject which I should like to bring before you is that of ex- 
aminations, especially University certificate and scholarship examina- 
tions, and their relation to modern systems of teaching and to the general 
standard of learning to be found in the majority of our schools. Now, 
it may be granted at once that University examinations have been 
one of the most important factors in the enormous improvement that 
has been seen in the methods and the results of school work during 
the last twenty or thirty years. They have helped to crystallize the 
teaching, to standardize it. They have helped to introduce definite- 
ness of aim into the teachers’ work and thoroughness into that done 
by the pupils. They have set up a standard of comparison which, 
though not without its dangers, has yet a fine balance of good to its 
account. Ata time when, especially as regards women teachers, the 
standard of general efficiency was dangerously low the great teaching 
Universities offered the stimulus of examinations and class lists and 
examiners’ reports. At once the teachers’ point of view was altered. 
the intellectual horizon wag widened, the path of learning became one 
of greater certainty and joy to the many who started with enthusiasm 
and energy on their way. But—I speak from the point of view of the 
girls—from the moment Cambridge and Oxford opened their Tripos 
and Honours examinations to wumen the position began to change. 
Women who went to college began to specialize: they learnt some- 
thing definite which they could pass on to others, and they gained, in 
addition, an appreciation and understanding of intellectual aims which 
they carried with them into the schools in which they were engaged to 
teach and which so gladly welcomed them. With the higher stand- 
ard of the teacher in her conception of her work and its scope has 
come an extraordinary improvement in the highest, as well as in the 
average, work of the girls schools. Of this the examiners have, I 
think, been too ready to take advantage. Year by year the amount of 
work required in preparing for University scholarships and certificate 
examinations and the difficulty of the papers have increased until the 
relation between the object attained by the examination and the effort 
needed to gain the object is out of all proportion. 

It appears to me that these examinations have become as much tests 
of endurance and of physical fitness and health as of intellectual merit 
and efficiency ; and, though there will always be the few who may be 
inspired to great effort and brilliant performance by the praia es ot 
the goal which lies before them, yet even ¢hey often run the risk of 
serious injury to brain and body which shows its lamentable results in 
later days. While for the many—though they may have good 
abilities, and be able to take the preparation and the examinations 
with sufficient ease and calmness, and though the teachers are allowed 
to bring to bear upon their work the right conception of the relation of 
school work to examination—yet even for them the present examina- 
tion system makes great demands on temperament and health, as well 
as on brain power, which, in the interests of the future citizens, it 
would be well to avoid. When, therefore, we reflect on the strain of 
preparation, on the too often useless loading of the memory with facts, 
on the reaction from the best kind of study which may follow, on the 
immense fatigue of mind and body which frequently accompanies the 
actual examination—by the irony of fate they are generally held in the 
extremes of heat and cold—and the agony of disappointment which 
accompanies the so-called failure in examinations, we are, l think, 
driven to ask: Is all this still necessary for the advancement of educa- 
tion and for the training and intellectual progress of the girls in our 
schools ? 

Now what are the objects of examinations? I suppose the following 
are among them :—(I) to test the pupil—to find out how much or how 
little he knows, with a view to suitable grading of his work and to 
promotion ; (2) to test the teacher—to make sure, as far as one can, 
that he is doing his work on the right lines and in the right way ; (3) to 
discover and test the best material—the scholar of the greatest gifts or 
merit ; (4) to make sure that a certain average of information or 
scholarship or literary style or general efficiency has been reached for 
candidates desiring employment or qualifying for professions. The 
progress of the pupil and the best work of the teacher can surely be as 
well secured by a sympathetic and efficient system of inspection, in 
conjunction, for some subjects, with less severe and shorter examination 
papers than those to which we have grown accustomed. For the dis- 
covery of aptitude and merit the Board of the Admiralty have found a 
way for the selection of their cadets. The example of the Board has been 
followed to a certain extent in connexion with University Leaving 
Certificates and by some Local Authorities for the award of scholarships. 
As a substitute for the present system of school certificate and scholarship 
examinations I therefore commend for your consideration some such 
scheme as follows :—The recommendation of the teacher, given through 
the records which represent the results of the/scHolars’ work over con- 
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siderable space of time; the examination by a Board—from which 
teachers should not be excluded—of the records, followed, if neces ,ary 
or desirable, by an interview with the candidates; short examination 
papers in some subjects to test ability and proficiency of a certain kind. 
These should be set by examiners of recognized University standing, 
all of whom should have had actual experience in teaching. 

It may be argued that this test of etticiency through records opens 
the door to favouritism ; but, if the records are signed by the head of 
the school and by the several teachers of the scholar, the danger is 
mimimized. A great responsibility is of course thrown on the teacher, 
and it is absolutely necessary that no record should be accepted unless 
the teacher possesses the hall mark of the profession, and the school 
that of State recognition. Such evidence as would be afforded by the 
record and elicited by the Board and extracted by examinations would 
still not necessarily be conclusive in all cases. Neither is the present 
plan. We might still not always get the exact best, but we should 
approximate more to the ideal without over-training and over-straining 
and possible injury to the candidate. I believe that boys and girls 
should be trained to endure hardness, to face difficulties and overcome 
them, but the line should be sharply drawn when mental vigour and 
bodily strength and future promise of excellence are endangered. I 
could say much about the examining year after year of hordes of boys 
and girls from the age of eleven upwards by the Universities and other 
examining bodies ; but time does not permit. That the present examin- 
ation system has become a hindrance rather than a help is obvious to 
all who look upon the question in its relation to modern methods of 
teaching. Mr. Balfour and the President of Kiny’s College have 
referred to it, as it touches University work, at the meetings of the 
Empire League Conference on Education. Sir Oliver Lodge has 
spoken about it, and Mr. Stuart, of St. Dunstan's College, has written 
about it with great force and intimate knowledge in the School World 
for this month. My belief is that examinations cannot be altogether 
abolished ; but that the whole subject requires to be refocussed in its 
relation to school and University work, and that radical reforms should 
be considered and formulated with a view to urging their adoption. 
I hope it may be offered for the serious discussion of our next Confer- 
ence. 

Free Time for Girls. 


I pass on to two other points, also of first-rate importance 
in the curriculum and life of our schools. I yield to no one in my 
belief in the splendid training which is to be gained by girls as well as 
boys in and through games which demand skill, and specially out-of- 
door combination games ; but I think we ought to be on our guard lest 
giris should leave our schools with the conviction that out-of-door pur- 
suits and out-of-door games are the only forms of pleasure or pastime 
worth their serious attention. It may be advisable or necessary to plan 
out a girl's time table ; to make sure she is always occupied, and that 
her thoughts and her conversation are all directed to the consideration 
of work, or of the routine amusements and games which are organized 
for her. But in doing this are we not running some danger of failing 
to develop her self-reliance and resourcefulness? With this ceaseless 
succession of occupations definitely arranged for her may there not 
come an increasing inability to appreciate the repose, and to be satished 
with the quieter amusements, of home life? It may be a counsel of 
perfection, but I should like every girl over fourteen years of age to 
have one day a month, or even a term, for which she would be perfectly 
free to make her own time table, and for which she would find her 
own amusements and occupations. I would suggest to her that one 
bit of the day should be given in service for some one; but [ would not 
insist on this being carried out. Advice should be hers, but there 
should be no compulsion to accept it or act on it. We want our girls 
to think clearly, to reason logically, and to possess that sound judgment 
which it has been well said *‘ carries all virtues in its train.” We also 
want them to be charming in their homes and in society, and to leave 
school with the conviction that the amenities of home life and the 
world in which they live are worth attention and cultivation. All this 
they may get from school life and influence if they are encouraged to 
look at their duties and pleasures in the right proportion. 


Character. 


My last point concerns discipline—not the discipline which enforces 
order, but the discipline which forms character. It is a tine subject, 
and I am glad it has a place in the agenda for this Conference. The 
prophet Daniel was oncedescribed as ‘‘a man of spirit.” A compositor 
in printing the manuscript in which the expression occurred read and 
printed this as ‘‘a man of spine.” To the list of virtues with which I 
have said we desire our girls to be equipped, I will add another. We 
desire also to send them out into the world with spines or backbones. 
One of the objections felt by many to the extension of the franchise is 
that, with the entry of women into the action of the world,which is bound 
to follow the franchise, they will not be found fit for it, that they are too 
sentimental, too easily carried away, too enthusiastic on one side of a 
question. The discipline of education, therefore, should mitigate these 
qualities. Is there not, on the other hand, in many respects too great 
a tendency to aggravate them? In school life is not the desire to 
win the love of the girl too often put in the first place? Surely it should 


be to teach the girl to do her duty, to overcome obstacles, to stand firm. 
She will have some time or another in the world, even in her own world 
of school, to face hardships, even injustice. Let her be taught to do it 
from the beginning with a brave heart and courage. Let her be brought 
face to face with discipline. We want the girl’s friendship; she is 
naturally affectionate, nay, loving, without encouragement. But there 
should be no conscious effort to get her affection, and the spirit of 
discipline would sternly discourage those adorations which so often spoil 
school and college life. Teaching and discipline go hand in hand, and 
what we care most for is, in President Roosevelt’s words, ‘* The 
character of the average man.” 


Intependence of Head Mistresses. 


In conclusion, may I remind you, as I ventured to do last year, of 
the duty which lies upon us to maintain rigidly, amid all the changes and 
transitions of educationa! work and politics, the traditions and customs 
which make for the independence within the school of the head of the 
school? Hitherto the great public schools in England have been under 
the control of boards of governors or trustees, or school councils, whose 
members have taken up the work from interest in educational matters 
generally, or because oleae local connexion with a particular school. 
The heads of the schools have been entirely and directly responsible 
to their governors, and to no one else, for all that concerned the edu- 
cation and welfare of the scholars. We are now being brought face 
to face with a new order of things. County Councils elected by the 
people for the multitude of objects connected with municipal govern- 
ment, or special Committees of these County Councils, now form the 
governing bodies of an increasing number of old and new schools. 
On these Committees there may, or there may not, be experts on edu- 
cational matters; on many there are no women. These Committees 
have naturally an immense amount of business on their hands: it is 
obvious that they may be without special knowledge of, and experience 
in, the administration or control of education ; so the actual govern- 
ment of the schools tends to pass more and more into the hands of 
permanent officials who become the intermediaries bet ween the teachers 
and their governors. Under the rule of officials, however able and 
experienced and sympathetic they may be, school administration must 
tend to become stereotyped and mechanical, and the ‘‘ unvarying, 
monotonous, soul-destroying burden of routine” becomes inevitable. 

Such a condition of things is a menace to the freedom and spontaneity 
of school life and work, and therefore I feel so strongly that those of 
us who have inherited and possess the privilege of independence and 
initiative in our schools should do all that in us lies to proclaim our 
heritage and to pass it on intact and unimpaired. In a very modern 
novel I have lately read there is a fine description of the attitude of 
mind of the woman on whom falls the temptation to give up her will 
and judgment on a matter which is to her of supreme importance. ‘' She 
had nothing thick or angry in her soul to help her: that which she had 
resolved she must carry out by virtue of a thin fine flame breathing far 
down in her (so far that nothing could extinguish it, so far that it had 
little warmth). It was not I wri not be overridden that her spirit felt, 
but I must not be overridden ; for, if I am overridden, I, and in me 
something beyond me, more important than myself, is all undone. Her 
spirit, of that quality so little gross that it would never set up a mean or 
petty quarrel, make mountains out of mole-hills, distort proportion, or 
get images awry, had taken its stand unconsciously no sooner than it 
must, no later than it ough’, and from that standard would not recede. 
The issue had passed to the self-love, which says: ‘Do this or forfeit 
the essence of your soul.’” This should be the spirit in which we take 
up our obligations and carry out our responsibilities. This is the 
ego in each of us which marks the path of conduct, and is the safe- 
guard for principle. We must maintain it or ‘‘ forfeit the essence of 
our soul.” 


Miss Day thanked the President for the kindly way in which she 
had spoken of the Grey Coat Hospital, and enumerated some interest- 
ing facts in connexion with the school. A school, if it were to be 
wholesome, must be primarily a place of common Worp secondly a 
place of common service, and lastly a place of learning. If these three 
aims were not kept ın their proper order, some unsoundness must find 
its way into the school. 

Miss BURSTALL proposed a vote of thanks to the President for her 
address. They owed her thanks for the statesmanlike outline of what 
might be the future policy of the Association with regard to the reform 
of examinations. If the Head Mistresses would not face this question, 
outsiders would. She hoped the Association might do something to 
solve the question. 

Mrs. WoopHousk, in seconding the vote of thanks, was sure that 
Miss Burstall had expressed the feeling of the meeting. 

The PRESIDENT expressed her thanks, and called upon Miss Gavin 
(Notting Hill High School), to introduce a discussion on ‘‘ The Train- 
ing of Secondary Teachers.” The resolution on the agenda paper— 
« That this Association accepts no system of training as satisfactory in 
which the theoretical work of the student is not based on the practical 
work ”"—worded slightly differently, had been carried by the Conference 
in 1906. 
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Miss GAVIN understood that the introduction of the discussion was 
to be a formal one, as her views were already before the meeting, 
and that her duty this year was simply to be a target. Her views 
were perhaps a little more precise, but her position was very much as 
it was before. She was ready to insist upon training as an essential as 
soon as they got the training that was really wanted. Children 
suffered in the hands of inexperienced teachers. The fault of the 
present system was that it did not confine itself to trying to make the 
teacher understand children at the end of the year, but the students 
were obliged to sperd a great deal of time in getting up philosophical 
subjects. The kind of training given was useful to mistresses who 
had been teaching for some years, but not for new students. 

Miss M. R. WALKER (St. George’s High School, Edinburgh) did 
not agree with Miss Gavin in putting off the training. She acknow- 
ledged that too much was required in the theoretical part of the 
examination, and she would like to see some modification made which 
would give the student sufficient time to think about what she had 
been reading in the course of the year. Still, she would regret any 
dissociation of psychology and practice. At the end of the course the 
student was beginning to appreciate the value of it, and, with the 
knowledge of principles gained and the practice she had had, she was 
in a position to begin her teacher's career on an intelligent basis. She 
pleaded for a course of training in which theory was correlated with 
practice. Principles would help the student to learn about children. 

Miss BRAMWELL (L.C.C. Eltham Secondary School) felt very strongly 
that she could endorse the wording of the resolution to which Miss Gavin 
spoke last year, but did not agree with her interpretation. There was 
too wide a curriculum in training work. Training must be centred 
round the teaching, and the teaching must be provided for the purpose 
of training, and not for the sake of the school. The teaching must be 
limited to what would be useful to the student, but a sound knowledge 
of a few important principles and a certain amount of professional 
stimulus which the student must get from study of history must not be 
neglected. The history of educational work was an important part of 
the training. The examinations should be brought into line with 
something that was useful. She suggested that the training should 
be for two years, and that a certificate should not be given till a period 
had been worked out, which might be one or two years. A student 
was just prepared to begin her training at the end of a year. She 
should be attached to a school; for the kind of training that centred 
round the work of a large well established school was very sound. At 
present the student had too much todo, and it was an impossible situa- 
tion. She was inclined to welcome the suggestion that certificates 
should not be given until the student had had some experience on the 
staff of a school. 

Miss GAVIN was of opinion that Miss Bramwell really agreed with 
her. They both considered that the curriculum was overcrowded, and 
that something must go to the wall. The question was: What? Miss 
Bramwell would not let theory go, and she (the speaker) would not give 
up practice. If something had to go, it must be theory. Miss Bram- 
well would meet the difficulty by lengthening the course, but it was 
already a great financial strain for many students; and, if the course 
were doubled, she feared nobody would be trained. 

Miss BRAMWELL explained that she had not meant that two years 
should be spent in a training college, but that some arrangement should 
be made by which the teacher might receive a probationen’s salary for 
the second year’s work. 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE (Clapham High School) called the attention of 
the meeting to a valuable report by Mr. John Sargant,* which urged 
the desirability, after a year’s theoretical training, of a period of two or 
three years before the certificate was awarded. This would take away 
the reproach so often expressed that training colleges imagined they 
could make an experienced teacher in nine months. All teachers 
should be acquainted with certain principles on which they based their 
practice, and a professional view was important. There should be 
two distinct kinds of training—one for the ordinary teacher and the 
other for those intending to train for inspectorships, lectureships, 
training colleges, &c. There would then be greater respect for the 
diploma. 

Miss BURSTALL thought that this proposal might meet some of the 
difficulties. People who could not teach would not get a diploma. 
There was no one ideal method. If a student were in a good school, 
granted a certain amount of intellectual power, the technical skill 
soaked in. She considered that, if theory or practice must go, it 
should be theory. 

Miss Escorr (Sheffield High School) described an experiment in 
connexion with Sheffield University, which undertook the training of 
teachers, sending them to her school for several days a weck, so that 
they should see the whole working of the school. The theoretical 
time table was not settled until the school time table had been drawn 
up. If a student wished to teach Latin, she was kept free from all 
theoretical work during the hours for Latin. In the first term 
students heard lessons throughout the school and helped backward 


* “ Report of the Director of Education, Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony, November, 1900, to February, 1904.” (Longmans.) 


girls. Inthe second term the Professor of Education was present at 
almost every lesson they gave, and, if he were not present, Miss Escott 
was. In the third term the students had full responsibility, just like 
an ordinary junior mistress. After their examination they would be 
in her school for five days a week, unless they visited other schools in 
the town. The University hoped in future to make arrangements for 
students to see the schools in surrounding towns. She had been 
against the experiment at first ; but it answered very well. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that this scheme was on the same lines 
as the one described by Miss Gavin last year and adopted in con- 
nexion with a group of London high schools and the London Day 
Training College. 

Miss OTTLEY (Worcester High School) suggested the substitution of 
a Mistress of Method for the Professor of Education referred to by Miss 
Escott. She thought it was most important that girls should be 
steeped in the atmosphere of a high school where they came into 
touch with a certain set of children whose characters they helped to 
build up. She considered this more important than visiting other 
schools. Then head mistresses could choose a teacher from a schall 
of the stamp they liked. 

Miss PURDIE (Exeter High School) thought that they ought to 
correlate the work, both in theory and practice. It had been said that, 
if a student were attached to one particular school, she would be un- 
prepared to face the problems of other schools. If she had been taught 
how to plan out her work and how to meet the difficulties that arose, 
she would be ready to face any set of problems. 

Miss BENTON considered that there must be advantages where a 
training college was the centre, but these advantages were outweighed 
by those of the school, because it was so important to understand the 
routine of a school. She was of opinion that the capable girl from a 
good high school could get on without training. 

Miss Young (Haberdashers’ School, Hlatcham) objected to the 
wording of the resolution. If it might be taken as declaring that no 
training was satisfactory in which the theoretical work was not con- 
stantly referred to the practical and supplemented by practice in a 
good secondary school, she would heartily agree with it. As it stood, 
however, it seemed as if the whole theory of education were belittled. 
No one could ‘‘ get up” philosophical subjects with any advantage to 
herself. If theory went to the wall, they might at first get better 
teachers. But the object of the theory was to put students in a right 
attitude towards learning and to teach them what the greatest minds 
had thought ; and it was much easier to discuss a lesson with a student 
or a teacher who had had some philosophic training, and who had some 
knowledge of principles, than with an untrained teacher. 

Miss Cocks (Redland High School) regretted that no one had 
followed up Mrs. Woodhouse’s suggestion of two kinds of teaching 
diploma. The kind of training suggested by Miss Benton and Miss 
Gavin, gained by teaching in a school, would satisfy most head mis- 
tresses for their students. They, however, still wanted high ideals— 
philosophic research and wide experiment—for the higher educational 
diploma. They must require less theoretical training for the majority 
of their young teachers. Many teachers in the higher classes were 
specialists and should be able to get specialist training ; but this should 
not be expected of every young teacher. 

Miss LATHAM (St. Mary’s College, Paddington) desired more than 
one experiment in the training of teachers. Those who were working 
at training felt that in public utterances on this question there was a 
certain amount of ignorance of the matter. With regard to the word- 
ing of the resolution, she would be sorry if an Association of such 
weight as the Head Mistresses’ expressed an opinion that theory 
should be based on practice. The training of teachers should be 
approached from all points of view ; so that the sort of woman needed 
in the profession might be produced. Naturally, the methods must be 
very varied. 

Miss BENGER (County School, Swansea) pleaded for a modification 
of the examination with regard to the philosophical side. From her 
own experience, she felt that, if students had not so much mechanical 
work to do in getting up psychology and the theory of education for 
examinations, it would be a great gain. She advocated two terms in 
the training college and one in the school. If head mistresses knew 
that every student at a training college had taken adequate courses of 
lectures on the theoretical side, theory might cease to be an examina- 
tion subject. 

The PRESIDENT welcomed this suggestion. She thought theory a 
useful part of training, but a bad subject for examinations. 

Miss PRIESTLEY (Stamford High School) was in favour of Miss 
Young’s point of view with regard to the great value of theory. A 
year's training broke down the shyness felt by many yuung teachers. 
People who had been excellently trained on the practical side only 
failed in the deeper philosophy, and did not know why they should 
modify their opinions. 

Miss GAVIN stated that she was responsible for the wording of the 
motion. No one would vote against it the previous year because it 
was so worded that each felt it expressed her own view. This year 
they wanted to have a clear issue. Miss Benger had justified her 
statement that students at a training college had-to ‘“getwp philo- 
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sophic subjects for examinations, Miss Benger had been through the 
process. She herself had no desire to suggest that theory had no 
value at all, but she objected to crowding everything into nine 
months, when all the time was needed for practice. Another speaker 
had practically said that the value of the training lay in developing the 
character of the mistress. But surely when girls had left college 
they were more or less formed in character, and the object of the year 
of training was to try to help them to find themselves. The student 
should be drawn out rather than stamped with a particular stamp. 

As the resolution had been adopted in 1906, it was not again put to 
the meeting. 

On Saturday, June 8, the proceedings were opened by the election of 
the President for 1907-9, Mrs. Woodhouse, of the Clapham High 
School, being the only nominee. The announcement of Mrs. Wood- 
house’s election was received with applause. 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE expressed her deep appreciation of the honour 
done her. 

Miss Connolly (late Haberdashers’ School, Hatcham) and Miss 
Hitchcock (late Kensington High School) were elected associate 
members. 


Report of Meeting of Members of Education Committees 
held on Friday morning. 


Miss BURSTALL (Manchester Education Committee), the Chairman, 
presented her report. She stated that twenty-six members had been 
present, representing every part of the country—Cornwall and Devon 
being particularly well represented. Miss Ottley (Worcestershire and 
Worcester Education Committee) had introduced the first subject: 
‘©The Desirability of the Establishment of more Higher Elementary 
Schools and fewer Secondary Schools,” saying that she felt that it was 
necessary, especially in rural areas, to furnish the kind of education 
suitable. An interesting discussion had followed. Miss Turnbull 
(Plymouth Education Committee) had raised the subject of the 
abolition of fees. The general impression had been that, in addition 
to elementary schools, three types of school would be necessary 
ultimately in all large areas of population—the higher secondary or 
grammar school, the municipal secondary, and the higher elementary. 
ln some places the higher secondary schools were being crowded out, 
while in some smaller areas there were no formal higher ele- 
mentary schools. The following resolution, proposed by Miss 
Ottley and seconded by Miss Blackmore (Cornwall Education 
Committee) was carried em. con.:—‘' That it is desirable to en- 
courage the establishment of more higher elementary schools and fewer 
secondary schools.” A second resolution was proposed by Miss 
Ottley, seconded by Miss Carless (Stafford Higher Education 
Committee), and carried :—‘‘ That in both higher elementary 
and secondary schools it is better to deal separately with boys and 
girls.” The following amendment was proposed by Miss Turnbull, 
and seconded by Miss Rees (Willesden Education Committee) :— 
“That it is desirable to deal at present separately with boys and 
girls.” This amendment was lost, there being eight for it and ten 
against it. The new Regulations of the Board of Education for 
Bursars had been described by Miss Hogg (Leicestershire Education 
Committee), who explained their nature. Miss Burstall herse# had 
raised the question how to diminish the prejudice against secondary 
schools and secondary teachers prevailing among some organizations. 
Miss Mowbray had introduced the question of the method of examin- 
ing elementary-school children for secondary-school scholarships, and 
pointed out the value of a carefully conducted oral examination. Miss 
Escott had spoken to the same effect. 

The report was adopted. 

Miss LEAHY read a paper on ‘' The Educational Value of the 
Curriculum for the First and Second Years of the Four Years’ Course 
arranged by the Board of Education,” in which she said that the 
matter was of vital importance, because an autocratic order had 
changed the time table of many of the schools. It was natural that 
when Government grants were given certain conditions must be ful- 
filled by schools applying for aid. But the Board of Education 
insisted on a dull uniformity of time table. In discussing the educa- 
tional value of a school curriculum the following considerations must 
be taken into account :—(1) The age of the children for whom it is 
intended ; (2) their previous training; (3) the standard of work 
which they are likely to reach in the future ; (4) the educational forces 
most needed at their special period of development. The Board of 
Education Regulations required a large proportion of time to be given 
to mathematics and science, while English (including history, geo- 
graphy, religious instruction, reading, and writing) had a pitifully small 
share of time. Mathematics and science were valuable methods of 
teaching a child how to think ; but this could be obtained by quality 
of the lessons rather than by quantity: the children must be given 
something to think about, and a large proportion of their time should 
be employed on the humanities. It was most important to develop 
that best of all possessions, a love of reading, and to give the children 
a chance of becoming masters of their mother tongue. 

Mrs. BRYANT felt that, important as the teaching of English was, it 
was still more important that the Head Mistresses should express their 


opinion as to the dictation of the details of the curriculum regarding 
the exact number of hours or quarter hours that should be allocated to 
each subject. There had been a deputation of Head Mistresses to the 
Board of Education under the late EE which had urged upon 
the Board the desirability of allowing more room for the initiative of 
teachers. That was some time ago. The Executive Committee might 
be instructed to take action again, perhaps during the next year, in 
order to bring the views of the Conference once more before the 
Board. 

Miss Mowsray (Winchester High School) was sure that those who 
had been at the Federal Congress the previous week would second the 
suggestion that a strong protest should be made against interference 
with the curricula and time tables generally. At the Congress it had 
been taken for granted that the curricula of the schools of the Empire 
should be dictated from headquarters. New Brunswick had con- 
sidered it impossible to allow head mistresses to draw up their own 
time tables because they were not capable of doing so. In the 
colonies the schools all seemed to be under Government, and there was 
not the distinction between secondary and elementary schools that 
obtained in England. The Board of Education issued excellent pro- 
visions, but their practice was not quite in keeping with them. 

Miss Cocks endorsed Mrs. Bryant’s recommendation to revolt. 
They should make their protest against the principle, because, if they 
enumerated the blunders one by one, the Board would simply make an 
amending regulation. They should also agitate for an expert body 
responsible for the general educational policy, especially as regarded 
higher education. They had overthrown the authority of the Church, 
of the Pope, and of Moses to be passed over to a bureau. It was not 
right that the Board of Education authority should be supreme in 
matters of which a bureau had no knowledge. 

Miss Escort had lately attended a meeting of the Teachers’ Guild 
at Sheffield, at which one of the resolutions was to the effect that the 
Board of Education should be asked to have different regulations for 
boys and girls, and that the curriculum should be left in the hands of 
the head of the school. She had heard it argued that in many schools 
the curriculum was badly arranged, and that therefore the good schools 
must suffer for the sake of the bad ones. She considered that the bad 
schools should be dealt with separately. 

Miss BENGER had been fortunate in not having to deal with any 
regulations. She had found that Inspectors did not understand what 
the mistresses wanted nor why they wanted it; they knew so little of 
the personality of the girls, to the development of which the head 
mistresses attached su much importance. They imagined that the 
time table could be drawn up by an office, and not by those who were 
interested in the girls themselves. Much would be gained if they 
could realize that a time table was not merely a piece of red tape, but 
a part of the real life of the school. Miss DouGLas (Godolphin 
School, Salisbury), Miss Howarp (L.C.C. Southwark Secondary 
School), Miss BURSTALL, Miss HANBIDGE (Central Foundation 
School), Miss Foster (Richmond High School), Miss HARRIS 
(Berkhamsted Grammar School), and Miss BENTON joined in the 
discussion. 

Mrs. BRYANT proposed : 

‘ That this meeting desires to record its emphatic disapproval 
of the very definite manner in which the curriculum and time table 
of secondary schools are now regulated by codes as promulgated 
from time to time by the Board of Education. It is profoundly 
convinced that the destruction of the initiative of the teacher 
which is thus being attempted must result in much stagnation of 
educational thought at its principal sources.” 

Miss Day seconded the resolution. 

After some discussion, in which Miss GavıN, Miss REES, and Mrs. 
O'Brien Harxis (L.C.C. Hackney Secondary School) joined, the 
resolution in the following form was put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously :— 

‘“ That this meeting records its emphatic disapproval of the very 
definite manner in which the curriculum and time table of secondary 
schools are now governed by the regulations promulgated from 
time to time by the Board of Education. It 1s profoundly con- 
vinced that the destruction of the initiative of the teacher which is 
thus being effected must result in much stagnation of educational 
thought at its principal sources.” 


Women on the Inspectorate of the Board of Education. 


Mrs. BRYANT proposed the following resolution :— 

‘‘ That this conference regards as most unsatisfactory the limita- 
tion of sphere and inferiority of status assigned to women on the 
Inspectorate of the Board of Education. It is of opinion that duly 
qualified women should be eligible for places in all grades of the 
Board's Inspectorate, and that vacancies should be advertised or 
otherwise published in orderc that the highest attainable excellence 
in the appointments should be secured.” 

The resolution attempted to indicate the several points which appeared 
to be unsatisfactory in the present condition of things. Much hope- 
fulness had been felt at the end of the last-century that women would 
gradually attain to a position on the Board of Educationcommensurate 
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with the need for them as Inspectors and their deserts as proved 
educational experts. Women were first appointed as Sub-Inspectors 
of Elementary Schools about 1893. The first woman to inspect 
secondary schools was appointed later by Sir John Gorst as a Junior 
Inspector. For the inspection of secondary schools under the Act of 
1899 women, as well as men, were, in the first instance, employed as 
occasional Inspectors by Mr. Bruce. As the work increased occasion 
was taken early in 1904 to appoint two women to definite posts, 
- but for one year only at a time, the salary being £300a year. These 
ladies have been continued in their appointment up to the present 
time, but have no security of tenure whatsoever, being in this respect 
treated in a manner different from the men. Meanwhile the first 
woman appointed for secondary-school work was transferred to the 
elementary-school staff; so that no woman has any settled position 
whatever on the secondary staff of the Inspectorate. In the spring of 
1905 Miss Maud Lawrence was appointed by the Board as Chief 
Woman Inspector, ‘‘ to direct a staff of women Inspectors,” who were 
‘ to assist the Board in dealing with many questions for the treatment 
of which they have hitherto been imperfectly equipped,” among which 
are indicated ‘‘the education of very young children, the special 
education of girls and young women in public elementary schools, 
secondary schools, pupil-teacher centres, evening schools, training 
colleges, and evening and other technical classes, and the suitability of 
the boarding arrangements for women students in training colleges 
and hostels.” In the autumn of that year the women Inspectors in 
the elementary branch were transferred to Miss Lawrence's staff, to 
which from time to time new members have since been added. The 
other two women have remained upon the staff of the Chief In- 
spector, Mr. Fletcher, to which, however, no additional women have 
been attached. The additional work which he requires to be 
done by women was effected, she believed, by borrowing from Miss 
Lawrence's staff. It is difficult for an outsider to understand the pur- 
pose and effect of this segregation of women on a special staff. It 
should be noted that the Chief Woman Inspector’s salary is £400 a 
year, and the Chief Inspector’s £1,200. This fact indicates, by a crude 
but useful test, the status assigned to women in the service of the Board 
by the limitation of posts for women to a special women’s staff. The 
description of the women’s staff implies that it is meant to deal with that 
special work in inspecting the necessary qualifications for which are 
possessed by women only. Recent appointments on Miss Lawrence’s 
staff appear to indicate that the development of women’s work on the 
Inspectorate is to be all along domestic economy lines, the lack of fresh 
appointments being made for the inspection of elementary schools—even 
infant schools—being noticeable. On the secondary-school branch of 
the Inspectorate there has been no development for women since 1904, 
and, in fact, before that date the prospects for women were a great deal 
brighter than they are now. There is apparently no prospect whatever 
for women, however able, of appointment as Divisional Inspectors, and 
they are not appointed as permanent Inspectors—or even Sub-Inspectors 
—in the lower grades. The public are entirely in the dark as to the facts, 
the significance of which, indeed, is masked effectively by the institution of 
a special women’s Inspectorate. This institution suggests progress, but is 
turning out to stand for regress in the development of those educational 
opportunities for which women have admittedly shown themselves fit. 
A special Inspectorate for the special work is good in itself, but it is not 
a substitute for the open field. A question was asked in the House of 
Commons by Sir William Collins in March. Question and answer 
were as follows :—‘‘ To ask the President of the Board of Education 
how many women are now employed as Inspectors by the Board of 
Education on the elementary and secondary branches respectively ; what 
are the duties and salaries attached to such offices ; and are such ap- 
pointments temporary or permanent ?’’—‘‘ The women Inspectors in 
the service of the Board of Educaticn are not attached to, nor employed 
exclusively in, any one branch of the Board, but are under the direction 
of the Chief Woman Inspector. The salary of this latter post, as of 
the fourteen other women Inspectors, will be found set out fully in the 
Estimates, with the exception of two additional women Inspectors 
temporarily employed at a salary of £250 per annum. The women 
Inspectors of the Board are employed in general inspection, including 
the inspection of infant schools, elementary schools for girls, the training 
colleges for elementary-school teachers (women), and the training 
schools for intending teachers of domestic subjects.” It will be noticed 
that there is no mention of secondary schools. The question for us is 
whether our Conference is not the proper body to draw attention to the 
grievance under which we feel that not we, but our colleagues and many 
capable women in the educational profession, are suffering from this 
closure of one of the natural avenues of promotion. 

The CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE (Miss Benton), in seconding the 
resolution, emphasized the limitation of sphere and inferiority of status 
assigned to women generally. There was a universal impression that 
the women chosen for Inspectorships were not always the most suitable ; 
therefore it was most desirable that the method of their selection should 
be made public. 

Miss LATHAM inquired whether the regulations were the same for 
men as for women. 

The PRESIDENT thought there were no regulations. On the question 
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being raised that a vote should be taken as to whether women In- 
spectors were desired, she said that she thought the taking of a vote 
would be dangerous—so much depended on the personality of the 
woman. Many women in the first rank were most suitable, but the 
Association wished to know what governed the appointments. 

Miss HARRISON (Ipswich Municipal School), Miss DoUGLAS, and 
Miss WATERS (Bromley County School) agreed that much valuable 
work was done by women Inspectors. 

Miss HEWETT (Walthamstow High School) said that eight or nine 
years ago there had been an intimation in the newspapers that 
Inspectors were required. She supposed that she had applied, because 
in January of this year she had an unofficial letter from the Board of 
Education asking if she wished her name to be considered for a tempo- 
rary post for five years. A few days ago she had asked if the appoint- 
ment had been made, and was told that it had not, and that there was 
no possibility of saying when it would be made. 

Miss HocG (Ashby-de-la-Zouch Grammar School), Mrs. Woop- 
HOUSE, and Miss COLLIE (Bedford High School) joined in the dis- 
cussion. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 

On the proposal of Mrs. BRYANT, it was resolved that the resolution 
should be sent to the President and Secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation and to members of Parliament who are interested in justice to 
women, a list to be approved by the Executive Committee. 


Schools in the Colonies, India, and the Dependencies. 


The CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE proposed, and the PRESIDENT 
seconded, the following resoiution :— 

“ That a Committee be appointed to consider the means (if any) 
of bringing the heads of secondary schools for girls in the colonies, 
India, and the dependencies into touch with the Association of 
Head Mistresses.” 

Miss BRENTON recommended that the Association should help the 
colonies to revolt in educational matters. 

Miss MOWBRAY said this subject had been discussed at great length 
at the Federal Congress ; but the general opinion was that it was a 
hopeless task. Miss Latham had suggested that what could not be 
undertaken by the Government was often very successfully carried out 
by private enterprise, and the appointment of this Committee would be 
the only way to bring education in the colonies into touch with edu- 
cation in England. An exchange of inspectors was supposed to be 
more possible than an exchange of teachers, which would involve a 
large outlay on the part of the Government. There were many mis- 
tresses who would be glad to go to the colonies for a time who would 
be willing to pay their own expenses if a good appointment were 
ensured. 

Miss LATHAM stated that at the Federal Conference facts were 
elicited of which many were ignorant. Those in England had not the 
smallest idea of the amount of red tape to which schools in the 
colonies were subject. The results of the Committee might be small ; 
but, if only two or three women went out to the colonies every year, the 
consequences might be far reaching. 

The PRESIDENT explained that the last two speakers had gone be- 
yond what was in her mind when she drew up the resolution. She 
wished to keep in touch with those members of the Association and 
of the profession who were appointed to schools in the colonies, who 
would sympathize with, and be interested in, the educational work 
going on in England. She had served on a Selection Committee which 
appointed head mistresses to schools in one of the colonies in South 
Africa, and had been astonished at the way in which they were dic- 
tated to regarding the appointment of their assistant mistresses. She 
desired not so much an interchange of teachers as an interchange of 
experience between teachers at home and those who had gone to, or | 
were working in, the colonies. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


Discipline: what is it, how is it best maintained ? 


Miss CLAY (Queen’s School, Chester) read a paper on this subject, 
and her remarks were supplemented by Miss TAYLOR (County School, 
Tonbridge). Discussion on the papers was deferred until the after- 
noon. 

Miss CLAY said that discipline implied the maintenance of an 
attitude of body and mind calculated to facilitate study and a training 
in the habits of self-control necessary to a member of a social com- 
munity. At the present day parents showed a strong indisposition to 
enforce their own authority where it involved any unpleasantness in 
their relations with the children; they almost seemed afraid of being 
unpopular, and the consequence was a growing tendency to invoke the 
assistance of the school in matters which, strictly speaking, were quite 
outside the school sphere. School discipline was the principal training 
a high-spirited girl might receive in learning consideration for others ; 
therefore discipline was not merely an expedient, but an essential factor, 
in the development of character. For the maintenance of discipline 
it was most important that no unnecessary rules should ever be made 
and that no rule should be imposed that could not be systematically 
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enforced. Discipline must be largely determined by environment and 
temperament. 

Miss TAYLOR supplemented the subject with the following remarks. 
In her school self-government had been the rule since the beginning. 
Most girls were sensible and reasonable and had a keen sense of justice 
and a high standard of honour. This being the case, freedom was the 
best disciplinarian as far as character was concerned ; for by its means 
self-control, self-reliance, and unselfishness were developed. It was 
the aim of school discipline to fit a girl to take her place in the world. 
If she were trusted to do what was right, the trust would not be mis- 
placed. It was absurd to provide girls with props when they were 
capable of walking alone. There must bea few rules for guidance, but 
they should be reasonable ones. 

After luncheon Miss Dovg read a paper on ‘‘ The Modern Girl : how 
far are we fitting her for her varied duties in life?” This was followed 
by a paper on the same subject by Miss WALKER (Roan School, 
Greenwich). 

The PRESIDENT then declared a discussion open on the papers read 
by Miss Clay, Miss Taylor, Miss Dove, and Miss Walker. 

Mrs. WOODHOUSE felt that it was impossible to dissociate the 
‘t modern girl” from ‘‘ discipline” which had trained her in the public 
school of the present day. We had to remember that the Ten 
Commandments lay at the root of all discipline. The girls who found 
it most difficult to realize this were those in the middle school, from 
eleven to fourteen years of age. In the higher forms the girls began 
to be of the same mind as their teachers in realizing the reasons for 
discipline; but the idea of progressive morality had to govern our 
treatment of the younger and middle-school girl. The sixth form is a 
survival of the fittest, and in a good secondary school with good 
traditions the results were reaped of the training given through the 
difficult years, and the helpfulness in the government of a school of a 
good sixth form could scarcely be over-estimated. 

Mrs. SCOTT (Godstowe School, High Wycombe) said it was the 
attitude of the teacher towards the form that set the standard of the 
form. It was not well to delay responsibility too long. 

Mrs. BRYANT quoted an article, lately published in a daily paper, 
on ** How we educate our Girls,” which stated that, if a girl who was 
competent to take a B.A. degree were asked to order the sweep, to 
write for a servant's character, or to write a letter in the third person, 
she would be completely at a loss. Mrs. Bryant had set each one of 
her pupils the task of writing one of these three letters: 77°6 per 
cent. were excellently done without any preparation, and there was the 
same degree of accuracy throughout the school ; 76°1 per cent. of orders 
to the sweep were properly written; of letters written in the third 
person 79.5 per cent. were correct ; and in letters asking for a servant’s 
character 76°9 per cent. were good. In these last an extraordinary 
knowledge was displayed of the sort of question that should be asked. 

Miss Day said that she had been visited some time ago by a head 
mistress from Moscow, who wished to see how English schools ditfered 
from Russian. After inspecting the Grey Coat Hospital her dictum 
had been: “I see here no discipline ; but I see everywhere the fruit 
of discipline.” This was what should be aimed at. 

Miss WOLSELEY-LEwIs had been told during her late visit to 
America that the mistresses there had been particularly struck by the 
fact that English schoolgirls were far more responsible than American 
girls of the same age. She was also struck by the fact that the esprit 
de corps in America was less than here, because the sixth form was not 
given there the same position of responsibility as here. In the American 
colleges there was a strong feeling of fellowship, but this was lacking 
in the schools. 


The Metric System. 


Miss BURSTALL proposed : 

“ That the Conference would welcome on educational grounds 
the substitution of the metric system for that of existing Imperial 
standards.” 

A Bill to introduce the metric system was now before Parliament, and 
there was a strong feeling as to the desirability of its becoming law. 
The system was used universally in science, and had a logical character 
imprinted on it. The substitution of the metric system for the existing 
Imperial standards would simplify the work of the schools in teaching 
arithmetic. Two years of arithmetic teaching could be saved by the 
abolition of our complicated and irrational system. In Switzerland 
children of twelve did work which was not reached in England until 
fourteen or fifteen. The waste of time in teaching weights and 
measures was injurious to the interests of the children. A more im- 
portant educational reason was the character of the system itself, and 
the excellent mental training it afforded, especially when it was corre- 
lated with science work. There were two difficulties in the way of its 
adoption : (1) the cost of altering weights and measures in shops and 
warehouses ; (2) the conversion to the new system of all the tables on 
which industrial life depended, and with which were connected the 
question of wages, charges for transport on railways and elsewhere, and 
the actual prices of different quantities of materials. This was especially 
the case with the textile industries, and opposition was raised to the 
adoption of the new system by the trade union party. In engineering 
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works there was no difficulty about its adoption, and some firms had 
already introduced it. 

Miss BENTON having seconded the resolution, it was carried 
unanimously. 

Other Business. 

Miss BENTON drew attention to the Margaret Clarke Rest Fund for 
teachers engaged in schools or as private governesses. The address 
of the Secretary is :—Miss Skinner, 99 Belgrave Koad, S.W. 

Miss BENTON also mentioned a scheme for annuities worked by the 
Norwich Union Insurance Company, on very much the same terms 
as the pensions in the Alliance Insurance Company, which company 
would issue no new policies on the same terms as the Imperial 
Insurance Company had done. 


The Workmen's Compensation Act. 


The SECRETARY Stated that from information she had collected it 
appeared that very varied arrangements were being made by the 
governors of schools and Local Authorities for the insurance of the staff, 
teachers of extra subjects, and the servants against risk under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Conference for 1908. 


An invitation from Miss Burstall for the conference to meet at the 
Manchester High School next year was accepted with applause. 

Miss JONES (associate member) proposed, and Miss Andrews (late 
Head Mistress of the Paddington and Maida Vale High School) 
seconded, a vote of thanks to Miss Day for her hospitality. Miss Day 
responded, and proposed a vote of thanks to the President for her 
work during the last two years. This was seconded by Miss 
ROBERTSON and carried with acclamation. 

Later in the afternoon the Archbishop of Canterbury and Mrs. 
Randall Davidson entertained members of the Conference and their 
friends at a garden party at Lambeth Palace. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION. 


By R. F. CHOLMELEY. 


HE war between Japan and Russia has produced some 
queer results; but few are queerer than the stimulus 
which the victory of Japan has given in this country to what is 
called * moralinstruction.” It seemed to be recognized suddenly 
in a hundred places at once, first, that the victory of Japan 
was a victory for morality ; second, that it was won through 
morality ; and, third, that the morality through which it was 
won was due to the position occupied by direct moral instruct- 
ion in the Japanese schools. The fact that none of these 
three beliefs is very soundly based would not be of importance 
to any but those who hold them, were it not that, taken 
together, they support a mischievous attitude of mind with 
regard to education generally and a mischievous propaganda 
with regard to a great deal of English education in particular. 
Before proceeding to a consideration of the claims of those 
who desire to promote moral training in England by means of 
direct moral instruction, it may not be out of place to say a 
few words about these three beliefs, and in particular about 
the third, without which the other two would have no practical 
importance. The first, that the Japanese victory was a victory 
for morality, is based partly upon a comparison of Japanese 
habits with Russian habits in the matter of personal temper- 
ance, which is intelligible; partly upon a preference for 
Japanese methods in Manchuria and Corea over Russian 
methods, which is less intelligible daily. The second, so far 
as it can be considered apart from the first, seems to rest 
upon a higher appreciation of esprit de corps as a moral 
quality than will bear criticism. The third is almost entirely 
based upon ignorance. It is quite true that a kind of moral 
instruction is part of the ordinary work of Japanese schools; 
but it is no more akin to the syllabuses of the Moral In- 
struction League than the Talmud. Japanese educators have 
found, to their surprise, on coming to this country that 
Englishmen were apparently unaware that the precepts of 
Shintoisin are nothing more nor less than the systematic de- 
velopment of the Imperial rescript, which is regarded in Japan 
as a Divine ordinance quite as much as the Ten Command- 
ments were in Jewry and are in Christendom ; arrd those who 
argue from Shintoism to a latter-day/Platonisin are simply 
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arguing from premisses which do not exist. Shintoism is 
essentially a religion, because the precepts of Shintoism are 
inculcated with a Divine sanction to back them. Moral in- 
struction is supposed to stand on its merits: it depends upon 
the assumption that vice, or the greater part of vice, is due to 
ignorance, and that to know what is right in general is the 
main thing needed to secure the doing of it in particular. No 
one will deny that, unless a man knows what is right, he will be 
in a difficulty about doing it, or, at any rate, about knowing 
that he does it. But even in the case of grown men and 
women it is easy to exaggerate the value of mere knowledge, 
and with children the danger is worse, because, unless the 
creation of a prejudice in favour of what is right precedes the 
knowledge of distinctions, moral instruction is as likely as not 
to defeat its own object. I am speaking solely of the kind of 
moral instruction that can be given in schools by teachers to 
classes as part of the curriculum, because this is what the 
moral instruction syllabus appears to contemplate wherever 
it materializes. Religious instruction is a different thing ; 
moral training by parents or intimate friends is a totally 
different thing. In religious instruction the moral value of the 
teaching depends mainly upon the morality of the particular 
religion concerned; yet not so much as might be supposed, 
since in practice most people, even before they come to 
maturity, associate the sanction of their own religion with the 
principles of their own morality, which may be higher or lower 
than those which they are expected to imbibe. 

But there is a further great advantage in religious teaching— 
at any rate, in religious teaching based upon the Bible—that 
there is so much in it besides moral instruction. There is 
history, there is poetry; there is everywhere the dramatic in- 
terest. The Bible may be the Book of Life: it is as far as 
possible from being the book of one subject, however dignified 
and ameliorating that subject may be. Again, class instruction 
in morals must differ by a whole heaven from the training 
which a child gets from parents, or, indeed, from friends. 
Class instruction may enlighten, but it is environment that 
impresses. It is no doubt true that in proportion as the 
ordinary environment of a child is unimpressive, whether for 
good or evil, the power of the teacher to impress will be 
greater; but there are fewer cases than some of us imagine 
in which the teacher has that advantage, or can use it. Cert- 
ainly nowhere above the elementary school has moral in- 
struction, given to boys in class, the smallest chance against 
environment, unless the teacher can contrive to make himself 
an integral part of the environment; and, if he knows boys well 
enough to do that, he will know better than to err with Plato, 
however much he would like to do so. It is of no earthly use 
to present boys with facts about morals unless one is able 
to insist upon their drawing the right deductions from them. 
Apx yap Tò Gr, as Aristotle said, which means roughly that 
no one who does not mean to be good will be likely to be 
made so by reading the “Ethics.” It is perfectly true that 
evil is wrought from want of thought; it is not true that want 
of thought and want of knowledge are the same, or anywhere 
near the same thing. Of course, if you can make a careful 
selection of the facts that you are going to impart, and see 
that your audience does not get hold of any others, you can 
make those facts serve a purpose; but, whatever kind of in- 
struction that may be, it is certainly not moral instruction. 
Most of this unfounded reliance upon direct moral instruction 
is an example of the application of the middle-aged mind to 
the problems of youth. “ Kappa” (douce man) says: “ Let 
youth but know,” and implies that, if youth but knew, all would 
be well: it is inconceivable to him that youth does already 
know a great many things that “ Kappa” has long since for- 
gotten. Stevenson was wiser—but, then, of course he was. 

Si jeunesse savait, si vieillesse pouvait, ” he says, “is a 
very pretty sentiment, but not necessarily right. In five cases 
out of ten it is not so much that the young people do not know 
as that they do not choose.” 

There is a good deal of cant abroad about the value of 
knowledge—not Pecksniffian cant, but “carmina decantata ” 
—old saws trying to do duty as modern instances. Know- 
ledge is not in itself a moral thing at all; ethical knowledge 


is no more moral than chemical knowledge or a knowledge of 
fisticuffs, and the hope that by instructing a class in ethics 
you will make them good is as futile as it would be to suppose 
that by instructing them all in boxing you would make them 
fight. It is more futile, because in the latter case the in- 
struction would at least involve a kind of practice. You 
cannot teach an art by means of syllabuses; you must be an 
artist, and show them how it is done. I shall be told that 
moral instruction is not the same thing as ethical lecturing. 
That is precisely my contention—that they are quite different, 
and that it is no use to do the one and imagine that you are 
doing the other. I do not want to deny the interest of ethics 
or the possibility of giving instruction in ethics: it is as easy 
to teach ethics as it is to teach Greek, and the study is as 
interesting to those who have a taste for it; but a man is not 
much more likely to make his class virtuous by teaching them 
ethics than by teaching them physics—let alone Greek, which 
is a moralizer. But moral instruction, if it means anything 
worth a separate name, must mean a great deal more than 
the teaching of ethics; and of this fact there are small signs 
that those who propound schemes of moral instruction are 
aware. It is not that they do not want to do more—evidently 
they do: it is that they do not see why they cannot do more, 
although the facts that stand in their way are some of the 
most obvious facts in human nature. The truth is that we 
teachers are so acutely conscious of the excellence of our 
desires that we are in danger of forgetting our limitations and 
those imposed by the conditions in which we have to teach. 
It is quite possible for a man to teach a class of boys arith- 
metic, although he be but a very moderate arithmetician; it is 
very difficult for a man to teach even a single boy to be, say, 
unselfish, unless he can not only explain unselfishness (which 
a syllabus may enable him to do), but also present himself to 
the boy’s imagination as an example of that virtue. 

There is a radical confusion in too many minds between 
instruction and training : between imparting the elements of a 
science and inducing the practice of an art. There is no more 
relation between the kind of moral instruction’ that can be 
given to a class of boys and the conduct of those boys than 
there is between the teaching of arithmetic and the fact that 
they do their home work. A teacher who makes his boys do 
their work as well as they can is teaching morals, whatever 
the subject may be: he will do no more, and he may easily do 
less, if he has to explain a virtue to them once a week. 
Virtue is not, and cannot be made, a special subject in the 
curriculum. The only relations between boys and masters 
that can be of any moral use to either of them are relations of 
duty and relations of friendship: if the man does his duty in 
teaching, and makes the boy do his duty in learning, both are 
the better for it; if, in addition to that, they can be friends, 
both are the better for that; but very few friendships will 
stand the strain of systematic lecturing on morals, even when 
one party has the profoundest respect for the character of the 
other. 

As Mr. J. L. Paton put it, in his most admirable address to 
the Teachers’ Guild, direct moral instruction must spring 
from an occasion if it is to be effective: it cannot be delivered 
in a series of generalizations, to be stored up for future use. 
No human being wants it in that form: least of all the young 
human being, who is as busy as he can be with concrete facts, 
every one of which is a moral lesson. All day he is making 
moral decisions, and the school and schoolmaster are helping 
him to make them from the time he decides when to get up in 
the morning tothe last five minutes which he gives, or declines 
to vive, to the polishing of his home work or the oiling of his 
bat. Fortunately for him, he does not, as a rule, know that 
he is doing anything of the kind: for conscious self-improve- 
ment is apt to beget an egoism which counterbalances many 
virtues. 

And what is to be gained by adding to this daily, hourly 
practice a weekly dose of theory? Is not the result bound to 
be that the theory and the theorizer will fall into contempt ? 
Dr. Hayward says that pupils like it. That is quite possible. 
Children like a good many things which_are not good for 
them. I can even conceive of a school imbued, for atime at 
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least, with a taste for direct moral instruction; but I should 
no more regard it as a healthy symptom than a taste for 
chocolate creams, and I believe that, in the long run, the one 
would be as bad for training as the other, and the danger 
which Mr. Paton points out—that when morality becomes a 
subject nothing else will be thought to have anything to do 
with morality—seems to me the greatest danger that could 
beset an educational system. Unless the whole business of 
education is a moral lesson, no education is worth anything ; 
and, if it is, the intrusion of morality as a subject simply 
tends to obscure that fact. 

Dr. Hayward, in the July number of The Journal of 
Education, puts a question to which he says that he has 
been unable to obtain an answer. It is this: “Does not much 
moral evil spring from ignorance or from mental defects akin 
to ignorance, such as thoughtlessness, prejudice, and de- 
lusion?” I do not know why Dr. Hayward should have 
been unable to obtain an answer to this question, unless 
those of whom he asked it felt that it contained too many 
questions to be answered ofthand Yes or No, with the cert- 
ainty that inferences were to be drawn from the answer. 
“Does not much moral evil spring from ignorance?” Why, 
yes, if you like to call people immoral who act in ignorance. 
For the matter of that, does not much moral evil spring from 
knowledge ? There is a kind of truth in that old story of the 
Fall. What sort of ignorance does Dr. Hayward imply ? 
Ignorance about kindness to animals, about gambling, about 
smoking, about temperance, courtesy, thrift, civics, patriotism, 
and sexual facts. About all these he “notes proposals of 
instruction.” It would be interesting to know how the last 
of these subjects is to be treated as a subject for class teach- 
ing. But, again, what sort of ignorance? Ignorance of the 
facts or of the deductions made from them? The difficulty 


is to make the young people believe in the deductions, or, if | 


they believe, to act accordingly. Suppose, for the sake of 
argument, that it were possible for a teacher to instruct a 
class thoroughly in sexual facts: is Dr. Hayward, is the Head 
Master of Eton, whom he quotes, quite sure that the moral 
standard will go up? The fact is that facts are not necess- 
arily moral at all, and that moral instruction consists, as 
often as not, in telling lies about them to make them look as 
if they were. Plato, indeed, thought that it ought to, and so 
do some people still. Probably a system of direct moral 
instruction is bound to come to that, just asasystem of Greek 
teaching leads us to whack a boy of thirteen for using ef with 
the future indicative, which is very good Greek, for fear of 
confusing his mind. 

There are three elements in conduct: first the facts; then 
opinion about the facts; then action or—which is the same 
thing from the ethical point of view—intention to act. The 
contention of the sceptics is that direct moral instruction—4.e., 
class teaching on a system—is the least effective way of 
bringing those three into relation. Where a class gets moral 
teaching that is of any value it is just because that teaching 
is unsystermnatic; because a man or a woman has got sorne- 
thing to say which is to the point at a particular moment, and 
to which the class is, by the particular circumstances, pre- 
disposed to listen; for the one prejudice which will not, and 
ought not to be, removed is the prejudice of the young against 
being preached to on general grounds. 

Dr. Hayward thinks that any one who faces the problem 
of the poorer type of school must be converted to the 
methods of the Moral Instruction League. I should be 
very glad to think that in those schools the average teacher 
is such a hero in the eyes of the scholars that his opinion 
about smoking, for instance, delivered systematically to 
classes of forty or fifty, is likely to prevail not only over the 
opinion, but over the practice, of those classes. But is there 
much evidence that he is? Smoking is by far the best 
example from the point of view of the Moral Instruction 
League, because the scientific facts are against the practice, 
even from the point of view of the schoolboy. When you 
come to virtues, like courage or truthfulness, the chances are 
infinitely more against the teacher, because something more 
than the facts is needed to support them. Dr. Hayward 


seems at least to feel that it is not every teacher who can be 
trusted to supply this something: for he says that the subject 
may be left to those who take a special interest in it. 

Morals are not merely to be a special subject, but the sub- 
ject of special teachers. This does not improve the position: 
if morals as a special subject tend to diminish the moral value 
of other subjects, what becomes of the moral value of those 
teachers who are not supposed to take an interest in moral 
instruction? The analogy with teachers who are clergymen 
is of no use, because a clergyman’s teaching of morals is but 
incidental to the teaching of religion; but, if the clerical 
masters in a school were put in charge of a system of direct 
moral instruction, the evils would be nearly as great as if it 
were in the hands of a picked body of hortative laymen. 
Thoughtlessness, prejudice, and delusion are not to be routed 
in that way, simply because in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred they are due to causes which class teaching cannot 
touch; but, just as plaintive middle-aged persons in general 
cannot understand why young people in general are so dis- 
respectful to their view of life, so teachers find it most hard to 
believe that when they have put their view of life to a class of 
young people bound to respect them they have been mainly 
wasting their time, and that those young persons will continue 
to construct views of life for themselves in which the teacher's 
influence will probably be limited by the question whether he 
exacts the proper quantity of home work, and the further 
question whether he looks it over properly when he has got it. 
I have no desire—it is not likely—to belittle the work of 
teachers. I would say to all, in the words that Mr. Paton 
quoted to the Teachers’ Guild, “ Magnify your office”; but 
for that purpose we shall do well to remember what our office 
is, and that, if, even with the best intentions, we go about our 
business the wrong way, we are likely not merely to fail, but 
to bring contempt upon ourselves and our profession. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


M. A. Darbon, of Carcassonne, has been writing in the Revue uni- 
versitaire on tne teaching of morality in the lycée. 
He has interested us most with what he has said on 
the co-operation of parents and school, which is a 
sort of watchword of the day. Unhappily we must report that French 
teachers have found parents to be intractable material. A teacher of 
Nimes, who speaks with the authority of a specialist since he has made 
a speech on the question at a prize distribution, confesses, M. Darbon 
relates, that attempts in this direction have failed. Another teacher 
gives a reason for the failure : ‘‘ The father is too much occupied and 
the mother is too partial.” As soon as the schoolmaster’s judgments 
cease to flatter their self-love parents slip away to talk of something 
else. ‘* The majority of mothers are our worst enemies in the moral 
education of their children.” It has been urged that parents could 
supply teachers with useful information upon the character of their 
offspring ; but are their statements to be credited? A head master in 
a position to form a just opinion declares that what they say is to be 
accepted only sous bénéfice d'inventaire. In short, the French parent 
is as far from perfection as the English. Nevertheless, the co-operation 
of the parent in the training of the child is a desirable thing. Herbart 
thought that moral education would always be essentially a home task. 
Yet the competence of the teacher in his own domain must be un- 
challenged, and he should have pedagogy enough to instruct the parent 
as well as the child. 


Parents and 
their Ohildren. 


Let us leave the parents for the daughters. When the twenty-fifth 
Giris anniversary of the foundation of the first dycde for 

as Pupils. girls was being celebrated at the Palais du Troc- 
adéro M. Ernest Lavisse had naturally something 
to say about girls. ‘‘If I do not deceive myself, there is a greater 
intimacy in the instruction of girls than of boys. A mistress stands 
nearer to her pupil than a master does—is more closely akin to her, if 
I may put it so. On the other hand, a woman almost always believes 
more than a man in the power of education, perhaps by virtue of the 
maternal instinct. As for the girl pupil, I venture to think that she 1s 
not necessarily a perfect pupil. She has, I suppose, an impatience of 
silence and immobility, a readiness tof jump from one subject to 
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another, and many caprices of temper. But, taken all in all, she is 
more docile than the young boy. Another difference between the 
two kinds of pupils is that most girls, at least up to the present 
time, seek in education only education itself. They are not hypnot- 
ized by schemes of examination. Between their minds and their 
studies intervenes no thought of marks. These are happy conditions of 
instruction. Combined, they allowed it to be what Michelet wished it 
to be—/a communication de l’intime. 


The text of the Bill abrogating the law of March 15, 1850, and 
regulating anew the establishment of private second- 
ary schools, has been issued. Any Frenchman, it 
; lays down, thirty years old and not under a legal 
disability, may open a private secondary school upon certain condi- 
tions. He must make a declaration of his intention to the inspecteur 
d'académie. With it he must furnish: (a) a certificate of birth ; (4) a 
statement of the places in which he has lived and the occupations that 
he has followed since he was twenty years of age; (c) a declaration 
that he does not belong to any congrégation ; (d) the diploma of a 
licencié in letters or science required from teachers in public schools ; 
for which may be substituted, if a girls’ school is in question, the 
certificat d’ aptitude à l'enseignement secondaire des jeunes filles ; (e) a 
certificate of pedagogic fitness for the office of head master or head 
mistress ; (f) a detailed list of the assistants that it is proposed to em- 
ploy ; (g) a plan of the building to be used ; (4) a scheme of instruc- 
tion. It is noteworthy that no private establishment will be allowed 
to take the name of /ycée or collège. Rules are formulated to secure 
that the assistants appointed shall be properly qualified; none 
of them, any more than the head master, may be members of a con- 
erdégation. 


Private Sohools. 


France, like Germany, recognizes the private school as an element 

in its educational system. But it insists that private 
schools shall be kepi by fit persons and in fit 
, places. Moreover, it inspects them carefully. The 
new Bill empowers the Minister of Public Instruction to inspect every 
private secondary establishment as often as he thinks fit; but there 
must be a visit at least once a year. And the inspection is not to be 
of a formal character. The inspector must see that the law is ob- 
served ; his observation must extend to the morals and health of the 
school and to its hygienic conditions, as well as to the instruction 
given, which must contain nothing counter to morality, the constitu- 
tion, or the laws of the land. A head master refusing to submit to 
inspection will be liable, for a first offence, to a fine of from 200 to 
1,000 francs ; for a second, to a fine of 500 to 2,000 francs and from 
fifteen days to two months’ imprisonment. 


Inspection. 


GERMANY. 
The Ducal Consistory of Brunswick has issued the following in- 
Gifts struction to elementary teachers :—‘‘ It has hap- 


pened, and not in isolated cases, that birthday and 
other gifts have been made to teachers by the whole 
of a class in common or by individual children. The collection of 
money for such purposes has not unnaturally excited discontent in a 
number of parents. In any case the acceptance of presents, whether 
they be valuable or not, is likely to injure the position of the teacher, 
and to awaken a suspicion, especially among the poorer classes, that he 
will not have that scrupulous impartiality which the law requires from 
him. We therefore take occasion to remind all men and women 
teachers subordinate to us not only that the receiving of gifts that might 
infiuence the recipient in the discharge of his duty is prohibited, but also 
that the receiving of them in the other cases here conteinplated is a 
grave abuse no longer to be tolerated, and to be ended at once wherever 
it has come into vogue.” We need hardly say that such gifts are ob- 
Jectionable. They are objectionable, however, not on account of any 
influence they can have on the teacher, but because of the misconcep- 
tions that may arise in the mind of the child giver. 


to Teachers. 


All over Western Europe a tendency to revolt against examinations 
continues to manifest itself. In Germany the 


Pee E Society for School Hygiene, assembled at Karls- 
condemned. ruhe, pronounced against the Aditurtentenexamen, 


the Leaving Examination through which a right 
to study at a University is gained. The society, in the interest of the 
nation and of the health of the young, addressed to the Education 
Authonities of all the States in the Empire a request that the final 
examination in the higher schools should be abolished. In the 
speeches on the subject the disadvantages of the examination were re- 
presented as follows :—It is injurious to the bodily and mental health of 
schoolboys. It interferes with the course of instruction in the last 
school-year. It favours mere drill and the cramming of the memory. 
It leads to an overtasking of the mind and toan exaggerated estimate of 
knowledge. It forms an obstacle to the reform of the higher schools. 
It induces dishonesty and renders the training of character difficult. 


The indictment is formidable; but hygiene must often be taken 


Ostor with a gran of salt. Our own feelings on the 
Paa kent subject of examinations are, as we have before said, 
mixed. Corporal punishment is a matter about 

which many men entertain mixed feelings. We touch on it here to 
overthrow a prevalent opinion that such punishment is more frequently 
used in England than in Germany. We have convinced ourselves 
through inquiries made in different parts of the country that this is not 
the case. German law protects the teacher in flogging boys, unless 
they have passed their fourteenth year. The chastisement of boys over 
that age grows rare in England. Resort to corporal punishment is 


neither more nor less common in a good German school than in a 
good English school. 


If the person of the French boy is now sacred, it has only been so 
since the year 1811; before that time corporal 
punishment was employed not rarely, especially in 
the schools of the Jesuits. It would be difficult to 
prove that the moral character of the modern French boy is higher 
than that of the German or English. We return, however, to Germany. 
Older boys are punished with Xarzer (carcer), prison or solitary con- 
finement. We remark: incidentally that the official books still admit 
das Karzer by the side of der Aarzer; which makes us regret the 
existence of the age-limit mentioned ın the last paragraph. The 
punishment of A‘arzer is severe, and the tendency is to restrict the use 
of it. Thus the Hessian regulations say that Aarzerstrafen must 
seldom be resorted to, and only in the case of boys in the higher class, 
and that a sentence to the punishment must be confirmed by the head 
master, who must, moreover, keep a record of all cases in which it is 
inflicted. The strongest instrument of discipline employed in Germany 
is exclusion. Recourse to it is had in two cases: when all other means 
of constraint have been exhausted ; and when there is a danger of 
moral contamination. The exclusion may be of one of three kinds: 
from the school, from all the schools of the province, and from all the 
schools of the German Empire. In this way, a boy may be debarred 
from the right to serve as a volunteer for only one year, and also from 
the right of studying at a University. The control of these two rights 
yields to the German school the weapons to which it owes in no small 
degree its efficiency. 


Karzer and other 
ents. 


In a recent number we wrote of the close medical inspection that is 
Medical coming to prevail in Germany. A rural district, 
Inspeotion. that about Giessen, was in question, and good re- 
sults were obtained. The school doctors of Berlin, 
in their report for the year 1905-6, have a different tale to tell. More 
than 9 per cent. of the children that reached the school-going age had 
to be put back as not sufficiently developed in body or mind for attend- 
ance at school. Of those admitted 22 per cent. were in such a state 
that they had to be kept under medical control. Add the two per- 
centages together, and it will appear that nearly one-third of the 
children were ill or weakly. The most prevalent disorders, in the order 
of their frequency, were: affections of the eyes, general debility, 
affections of the ears, disorders of the heart, affections of the nose and 
jaws, curvature of the spine, rupture, tuberculosis of the lungs, nervous 
weakness, and scrofula. Many of the children were found to be in the 
habit of drinking beer, wine, or spirits. The use of a toothbrush was 
comparatively rare; in the first class of one boys’ school not a single 
lad employed it. Often the children had too little sleep ; the number 
of those who had a bed each ranged from 6 to 40 per cent. ; in 6 per 
cent. of the cases more than two persons slept in one bed. 

We ask again what we have asked before. What results would in- 
spection conducted with German thoroughness yield for Lambeth or the 
East End? It would show, we fear, that civilization cannct yet 
grapple with the tasks that lie before it. 


UNITED STATES. 


The New York Senate has passed, in spite of the veto that the 
Mayor would have interposed, the New York 
Teachers’ Bill, designed to equalize the salaries of 
men and women teachers in the city. Thus the 
Education Authority will be freed from the temptation to employ women 
because they are cheaper than men, and one of the true rights of women 
is vindicated. Another right—that to be called ‘f women” rather 
than ‘‘females”—they seem to be winning but slowly, even in the 
reports of Education Departments. 


Men and 
Women Teachers. 


The summer school is an appropriate topic for the month. Many 
teachers, exhausted by their labours, deem a hammock 
under the trees more beneficial than a library. 
Others find rest and recreation in the vita umbratilis 
of an academy. The teachers of the United States show a strongly 
marked preference for studious holidays, and the ‘‘summer school ”’ has 
developed into an important institution. See, for example, what has 
gone on at Harvard. Nearly forty years ago—it -was in 1868—one or 
two officers of the University began the experiment-of using a part of 


Summer 
Schools. 
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the summer vacation so as to enable teachers to profit by the resources 
of the place in libraries, laboratories, and museums. It waslong before 
the experiment proved successful. For eighteen years nothing was 
offered but courses in chemistry, botany, and geology ; then physical 
education was added, as well as German, French, and surveying. 
The attendance, which before had fluctuated between 25 and 98, rose 
then to 188. The next notable increase in the offering of the University 
was in 1892, when courses in history, horticulture, physiology, public 
speaking and reading, mathematics, and education were introduced. 
The attendance for this year was 435. Again an increase was made 
in 1895, when the subjects common law, methods of teaching, geo- 
metry, freehand drawing, meteorology, mineralogy, and physical geo- 
graphy were taught. The number of students rose to 478. Since 
1900 about seventy courses have been given every year, and the average 
attendance has been 850. This result has been cbtained, although the 
summer school, being without endowment, has had to pay its expenses 
from the tuition fees. The program for 1907 includes a great variety 


of subjects, from astronomy to government, and from shopwork to 
Greek. 


The Harvard Summer School has been hostile to discursiveness, and 
has generally confined the student’s attention for 
six weeks to one subject. Not, however, at Har- 
vard only, but also at many other Universities and 
colleges, is teaching for teachers provided in the Long Vacation. And 
many of those who attend the summer schools are genuine students, not 
mere ‘‘ University excursionists.” Indeed, we have here to do with a 
real force in American education. The utility of the institution is ex- 
plained by the Director of the Yale Summer School as follows :—‘‘ One 
of the striking deficiencies in our American school system is the absence 
of any provision for regular training of teachers after they have been 
admitted to the profession. The community recognizes the necessity of 
providing normal courses for persons who are preparing to enter the 
schools as teachers, but there is very little provision for continued study 
later. The University Summer School offers a method of remedying 
this defect in our educational organization. It furnishes, furthermore, 
the best possible opportunity for intercourse between different grades of 
schools. In many of the States there is no organic relation between the 
higher institutions of learning and the elementary schools. The lack 
of co-ordination in American education, which results from the modes 
of organization which have grown up in an irregular way, leads to 
waste and antagonism, which must be overcome. Many students who 
have never been connected in any other way with Universities come into 
contact with these institutions during the summer. They not only carry 
away the benefits of instruction, but they leave behind a very clear 
impression upon the teachers in the Universities of the needs of 
elementary schools.” 


Their Utility. 


CAPE COLONY. 


The colony still suffers from its old difficulty—that of obtaining 
competent teachers. The Gazette draws the atten- 


Went, tion of the new School Boards to the necessity of 
increasing the supply of trained teachers for rural 
schools, and recommends that encouragement should be given, 


financially and otherwise, to promising scholars who desire to attend 
central schools or classes for training purposes. From Aliwal North 
the district inspector urges the need of a local training school, whilst 
other inspectors deplore the lack of pupil-teachers. 


As to pupil-teachers, we have several times reported signs of a 
tendency to eliminate them wholly from the 
educational system. If the primary school were 
resolved, in the upper classes, into two divisions, 
one for those leaving school at fourteen, the other for those intended 
for a secondary school, the place of the future primary teacher, as we 
have before indicated, would naturally be in the latter. The secondary 
school would prepare him for matriculation, and the University would 
do the rest. The training college, so far as it is retained, should be 
affiliated to, and controlled by, the University. It will be inquired— 
would the young man, or young woman, that has got access to the 
University be content to become a primary teacher? We should ask 
the University to offer three certificates: (i.) of competence to teach in 
primary schools, awarded at the end of a year’s, or of two years’, 
residence ; (11.) of competence for the lower forms of secondary schools ; 
(iii.) of competence for the higher forms. Professional training would, 
uncer our scheme, accompany liberal education. Perhaps at present 
the plan may seem but an ideal. Yet the welfare of the nation demands 
that the primary teacher should receive higher culture. And the times 
have changed since we had only two Universities in England, expensive 
and more or less aristocratic in tone. The multiplication of academies 
should be turned to account for the primary teacher. 


To return to Cape Colony and its difficulties. Although in some 
parts a scarcity of pupil-teachers is reported, the 
whole number in training increased during the first 
quarter of 1907 from 2,215 to 2,696. So, as to the 
qualifications of teachers, it is satisfactory to find that, whereas the 


An 
Ideal Scheme. 


Progress. 


number of the uncertificated was reduced by 70, that of the certificated 
rose by 175. The new School Boards seem to be working well. The 
powers conferred on them make it possible to co-ordinate and grade 
the schools more efficiently than before. 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The teachers continue their campaign, in which we wish them success, 
for an improvement of their financial position. The 
Teachers’ Association has been drawing up a scheme 
of salaries, and the scale proposed seems to us 
reasonable enough. A recent occurrence shows the state of affairs. 
Five attendance officers were required, and several hundred applications 
for the vacant posts came in. The majority of the applicants were 
teachers. It is often more profitable in New South Wales to get the 
children into school than to teach them when they are there ; whence 
it appears that the office of the pedagogue is not over-estimated in the 
State. Similar stories are related in other colonies. We should like 
to see an Imperial Conference with its august attention concentrated on 
the humble question of the teacher's wage. 


Salaries. 


TASMANIA. 


A preference for men who have learned their business has been 
manifesting itself in Tasmania. In his report to the 
Hon. the Minister of Education, Mr. A. L. Brockett. 
Inspector of Schools, says: ‘‘ The most importan: 
factor in the development of our educational system this year has been. 
I think, the importation of a number of trained teachers from the main- 
land. All but two of these have been placed as assistants in the larger 
schools, and their influence on the discipline and general work has been 
most marked. In the case of the two others, who have been placed in 
charge of schools, one has produced work of a quality I have not seen 
before in the State Schools of Tasmania. In addition to being skilled 
teachers, they have brought with them a spirit of discipline, a capacity 
for hard work, and a willingness to assist those who have.had less 
advantages than themselves—very uncommon in my experiemce. 


Trained 
Teachers. 


WOMEN AND THE WORK OF EDUCATION. 


LMOST immediately after the March elections the new 
London Education Committee brought forward the 
question of its own reconstitution, but it was not until last 
month that a definite scheme was formulated. The proposals 
involve only a very moderate degree of reform, but their 
discussion has cleared the air to some extent and has 
succeeded in showing that a good deal of dissatisfaction exists 
in the Committee itself. More than one member put on 
record the opinion that the Committee, as at present con- 
stituted, is incapable of dealing properly with the vast and 
intricate business of London’s education. 
Of course the opposite point of vicw is not without its 


supporters. But charges of “work undone” and “terrible 
muddle” brought forward in the Committee itself are 


inadequately met by mere protestation against increase of 
membership on the ground that all would be well if present 
members did but exercise the necessary capacity and energy. 
That is just the difficulty. Education is a special and com- 
plicated matter, and those members of the Committee who 
possess the necessary energy and capacity are very much 
overworked as it is. One woman, for instance, serves on five 
out of the nine Sub-Committees. It is true that no other 
member serves on quite so many, but another woman and five 
men serve on four Sub-Committees, nine members serve on 
three, and fourteen serve on two. The co-opted women are 
particularly hard-worked, and yet the largest number of 
women members that any one of the Sub-Committees can 
boast is two, and some of them contain. in all as many as 
twelve members. This means that the proportion of women 
serving on them is less than 17 per cent. of the total—a 
proportion that cannot be considered adequate in view of the 
fact that a larger number of girls than boys is affected by the 
decisions of the Committees. The number of co-opted women 
has so far been limited to five, and, if all the five were to serve 


ti 
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on all the Sub-Committees, the proportion would still be 
unequal. 

The new scheme provides for the appointment by co-option 
of seven additional members—“ persons of experience in edu- 
cation '"—and it is suggested that such members should be 
chosen for their experience in such phases of educational work 
as (1) the administrative work of Council and non-provided 
schools, and especially of infants’ schools, in the capacity of 
managers or teachers, (2) the domestic education of girls, 
(3) secondary schools, (4) Universities, (5) technical education, 
(6) training colleges, and (7) medical work. It is to be hoped 
that a fair proportion of the seven may be wormen. The 
infants’ schools and domestic education representatives cannot 
suitably be otherwise. 7 

The position of the co-opted member is always unsatisfactory, 
as those of the Committee who are, or have been, themselves 
in that position do not hesitate to testify. Whenever any 
suggestion made by the co-opted member has borne fruit, the 
responsibility is shifted to some one of the elected members. 
There is distinct point in the jesting complaint made by one 
elected member that on his shoulders fell the burden of 
answering at the election for certain needlework regulations 
initiated by a co-opted woman. But, the question of co-option 
apart, it is abundantly clear, from the confession of the Com- 
mittee, that its pressing need at the moment is the presence of 
more educational experts. The danger of co-option lies in the 
possible choice of people to serve who represent special 
interests. 

The real solution of the whole difficulty is undoubtedly to 
be sought in the creation of an ad hoc authority to deal with 
London's educational problems. There is a large body of 
public opinion in favour of this. The London Liberal Feder- 
ation, for example, feels so strongly its desirability as to have 
arranged a deputation on the subject to the Prime Minister 
and the President of the Board of Education, the outcome of 
which was a promise that the whole situation should be examined 
to see whether such a fundamental change could be effected. 
The Education Committee, perhaps naturally, declines to 
commit itself to a declaration on the subject; but it seems time 
that some drastic steps were taken when its own members allow 
themselves to state publicly their conviction that control no 
longer rests with the elected members and that the work is 
“not being done by the people's representatives.” A Sub- 
Committee attended by seventeen officials to five members 
affords a pretty clear illustration, and substantiates the charge. 
Undoubtedly, the work has to be done by some one, but there 
are many grave risks in allowing it to fall into the hands of 
oficials who are not experts, and with whom, however im- 
maculate they have been in the past, there is always the 
chance of corruption. If the issues were not so serious, there 
would be something ludicrous in the idea of men elected on 
the Council presumably for their business qualifications or 
their knowledge of drains setting themselves to deal with the 
highly complicated and technical business of education, which, 
to a greater extent alinost than anything else, demands the 
qualities which only expert knowledge can produce. 

M. SHAXBY. 


SCIENCE TEACHING EIGHTY YEARS AGO. 
By C. H. WRIGHT. 


SHORT account of an elementary text-book of chemistry 
used in the first thirty years of the nineteenth century 
may be of interest to some science masters to-day. I may say 
at once that it is not my intention to disparage either the book 
or its author. If I show in what respects the book is found 
wanting (according to present-day ideas), it is only with the 
object of giving some idea of the great difference between 
science teaching then and now; we shall thus see the enorm- 
ous strides which have been made during the last eighty 
years. 


The book in question is “ The Chemical Catechism,” by 
Samuel Parkes“, author of “The Chemical Essays” and 
“The Rudiments of Chemistry,” &c. Originally used in 
manuscript for the education of his daughter, “The Chemical 
Catechism ” was published in 1806. My copy is the eleventh 
edition, published in 1824 (8vo, boards), about a year before 
Parkes's death. After his death two more editions appeared : 
the twelth in 1826, and the thirteenth in 1834. It was trans- 
lated into French, German, Spanish, and Russian. Evidently 
the book had a very wide circulation. The author, in his 
preface to the eighth edition, tells us that “ The Chemical 
Catechism ” has been “introduced with benefit into several of 
the most eminent seminariés in the kingdom.” These would 
be private schools; science teaching in the public schools 
came much later. 

Parkes’s object in teaching science is clearly stated— 

In considering the subject (the publication of the manuscript referred 
to above) . . . it naturally occurred to me, that the work would be very 
incomplete, should I neglect to offer to the student some of those moral 
reflections which spontaneously arise in every contemplative mind 
when considering the magnificent system of nature: and though such 
remarks may perhaps be regarded by some as irrelevant to Chemical 
Science ; yet... it may be observed that, in compiling any initiatory 
book, no writer, as a parent, could lose site of the necessity of embrac- 
ing every favourable opportunity of infusing such principles into the 
youthful mind, as might defend it against immorality, irreligion and 
scepticism. 


His other reasons are set forth in “ An Essay on the Utility 
of the Study of Chemistry" (forming an introduction to the 
book). The author evidently regarded the training of the mind 
as of minor importance; for, after showing the applications of 
chemistry to agriculture, medicine, and various manufactures 
(which would naturally appeal to a manufacturing chemist), 
he writes (I quote the whole paragraph, the last one of the 
“essay ”): 

Moreover, it is the necessary consequence of an attention to science 
that it gives the habit of :nvestigation, and lays the foundation of an 
ardent and inquiring mind. If a youth has been taught to receive 
nothing as true but what is the result of experiment he will be in little 
danger of ever being led away by the insidious arts of sophistry, or of 
having his mind bewildered by fanaticism or superstition. The know- 
ledge of facts is what he has been taught to esteem: and no reasoning, 
however specious will ever induce him to receive as true what appears 
incongruous, or cannot be recommended by demonstration or analogy. 


Notice nothing is said about the training of the hands and 
eyes by experiment, nothing about the discovery and collation 
of new facts, and the generalizations to be drawn from them. 
“The knowledge of facts is what he has been taught to 
esteem.” This sentence gives the keynote to the whole book. 
It is true that there is a list of 255 “select chemical experi- 
ments ” at the end of the book, but in 1824 a laboratory was 
such a luxury that it is doubtful if the pupils in the “ eminent 
seminaries” ever saw any of these experiments performed— 
far less likely were they to perform them themselves. They had 
to be content with a folding plate of “A Design for a General 
Laboratory,” drawn, we are told, by “a very superior artist.” 
It is a beautiful copper-plate, showing the interior of a labora- 
tory of the day. 

The body of the work is, as the title implies, in the catechet- 
ical form, so common in the school books used by our fathers 
and grandfathers. This form is not adapted for the scientific 
treatment of the subject. As might be expected, the teaching is 
purely didactic: the first and foremost object all the way through 
is the acquisition of new facts. The questions are very brief 
and to the point, e.g.: “Do you know the proportions of 
different gases in atmospheric air? ” To which the answer is: 
“There are 21 parts of oxygen and 79 parts of nitrogen gas 


* Samuel Parkes was born at Stourbridge, May 26, 1761. After 
attending a dame’s school, he went in 1771 to a boarding school at 
Market Harborough. On leaving school he entered his father’s busi- 
ness (that of a grocer), but in 1793 he removed to Stoke-on-Trent and 
began soap-boiling. In 1803 he removed to London, settling in 
Goswell Street as a manufacturing chemist. During a visit to Edin- 
burgh in January, 1825, he was attacked by a painful disease, from 
which he never recovered ; he died at his residence, Mecklenburgh 
Square, London, on December 23, 1825. 
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in every 100 measures of atmospheric air, or 23 of the former 
and 77 of the latter, if the calculation is made by weight.” 
The answers are generally of the above type—so brief that 
there is no room to give the experimental evidence on which the 
statement rests. Half of each page, sometimes more, is taken 
up with notes in tiny print, in which explanations, together 
with the “ moral reflections,” are given. But the author too 
often omits to describe the experimental evidence on which a 
statement like the above rests, and we look in vain for such 
information among the “select chemical experiments ” (these 
are mostly preparations). Instead, he gives us the discoverer’s 
name and a reference to the original paper. Many of these 
notes containing the history of the subject are of great interest. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show the immense progress 
science teaching has made since Parkes’s day. This may be a 
consolation to those who think that science does not occupy 
the position in our schools which it ought, and that science 
teaching to-day is not all that can be desired; for, if it has 
already advanced so far, why should not further progress be 
made ? ; 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


a) 


| Oxford have a University Commission if she stands 

in need of one and, as it would appear, desires one. 
Cambridge neither needs nor wants a Commission, and, if 
she must have one, let her bide her time. 


rca Grier § “Fiat experimentum in Oxfordia.” So 
Commissions. runs a letter of Mr. Oscar Browning in the 


Times of August 5. None of the charges, 
so he assures us, brought by Bishop Gore against Oxford 
is true of his own University. At Cambridge there are no 
idle students, or at least none are allowed to remain. 
“ Men are constantly sent down from their colleges for 
idleness.” Games are not preferred to work. The May 
Term is the most hard-working term of the year, and at 
Mr. Browning’s Training College men work double spells, 
and take a proportion of Honour degrees that can match 
any college at Oxford or Cambridge. Cambridge does 
teach political and economic science, these subjects being 
included in the popular Historical Tripos. As to Bishop 
Gore’s final complaint that emoluments go to those who 
do not need them, Mr. Browning tells us that “there is a 
movement at Cambridge for restricting all scholarships to 
a very small pecuniary value.” Mr. Browning is a born 
optimist, and we cannot accept his portraiture of the two 
Universities as the sinner and the just man who needs no 
repentance. Oxford proclaims its defects to all the world, 
while Cambridge, as a rule, keeps silence ; but it would be 
quite easy to turn the tables, if it were worth while, and 
show up Cambridge as the sinner. It is more to the 
purpose to point out that there are questions at both 
Universities which only a Royal Commission can solve— 
for instance, those of compulsory Greek and of degrees for 
women. As to scholarships, we would remind Mr. Brown- 
ing that there has been a similar ‘‘ movement ” at Oxford ; 
but it is a movement in a vicious circle, and there can be 
no progress without some external force. 


IR LAUDER BRUNTON, in his presidential ad- 
dress to the School Hygiene Conference, propounded 
no new theory, but was content to lay down in clear and 
forcible terms the conclusions that experts 
Reagan Ses in this new applied science had already 
School Hygiene. reached and to indicate the main lines of 
the forthcoming discussion. In the fore- 
front he put medical inspection of schools as the keystone 
of physical education. As to physical training, he insisted 
on the importance of a factor too often overlooked in the 
prescriptions of gymnastic professors—pleasure. Perform- 
ance of an unaccustomed muscular action involved con- 
siderable mental as well as bodily fatigue, and must not 
be looked upon as relaxation. On the burning question of 
military drill, he ranged himself with the left centre: he 
would encourage shooting. Do not all children take in- 
stinctively to the pop-gun ? But he was apparently opposed 
to regular military drill, Perhaps his happiest suggestion 
was that instead of founding old-age pensions we should 
expend the money on the children, so that in their active 
lives they could provide pensions for themselves. We have 
only one trifling criticism to make. Sir Lauder does not 
read the Journal or he would not repeat the exploded 
derivation of “education” and interpret it as a drawing 
out. 


ROF. SILVANUS THOMPSON urges in the Zimes, 
as the next pressing educational reform, a universal 
leaving examination for secondary schools carrying a di- 
State Leaving ps which will be accepted by all 
Certificates. niversities in lieu of a matriculation ex- 
amination. This examination he would 
have conducted by the Government in conjunction with 
the masters of schools. There are, in our opinion, far more 
pressing needs—for instance, provision for the training of 
secondary teachers—and, as an amendment to Prof. Thomp- 
son’s resolution, we would substitute “ conducted by the 
teachers under the control and supervision of the Govern- 
ment.” Prof. Thompson quotes a recommendation in this 
sense formulated in 1906 by the Institution of Civil En- 
gineers, and complains that it has been utterly ignored by 
the Board of Education. He apparently forgets, or is not 
aware, that the subject was referred by the Board to the 
Consultative Committee, which produced a thoroughly 
practical scheme of leaving certificates. This report was 
pigeon-holed, and nothing more has been heard of it. 


a very thorough inquiry conducted during the summer 
by Mr. H. Bompas Smith and Prof. Sadler into the 
scholarship system of the country bears out negatively the 

Prof. Sadler conclusion which we had reached inde- 
on Scholarships. pendently—that of scholarships from ele- 
mentary schools there ts already ample 
provision. Their only complaint is that the town has at 
present an unfair advantage over the country, and as a 
remedy they propose, not an increase of scholarships, but 
a better organization of rural elementary schools. On the 
other hand, we fully acknowledge that there is an inadequate 
provision of intermediate scholarships to enable pupils to 
complete their full course at a secondary school up to 
eighteen or nineteen, and also of higher scholarships 
to carry on the most promising to the University. This 
last need applies especially to girls. As to the recommenda- 
tion that a test of physical development should be exacted, 
we feel some doubts, Without unduly pressing Macaulay’s 
epigram about the hunchback and the asthmatic skeleton, 
we yet look askance at a test which would certainly exclude 
a Pascal or a Heine, nor would it, as its-~proposers-plead, 
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afford any sure protection against cramming. The evils of 
over-pressure, as often as not, are not visible at the time. 


QOY one point in connexion with scholarships there 
seemed to be a pretty general consensus of opinion. 
The nominal value of the scholarship should be small, and 
should be augmented in proportion to the 
gare dri of needs of the scholar, after careful inquiry 
into his circumstances. This: was urged 
not only by Prof. Sadler and Mr. Bompas Smith, but also 
by the Head Master of Clifton and the representative of the 
Preparatory Schools Association. There can be no in- 
surmountable difficulties in the way of carrying out such a 
proposal, as is proved by the fact that one of the greatest 
charitable foundations in the country charges fees which 
are greater or less according to the circuinstances of the 
parents. Of course such an adjustment of values cannot be 
made in accordance with an automatic scale constructed 
on the basis of income. A man with £500 a year and one 
son may be better off than his neighbour who has £800 a 
year and a large family. The position of the professional 
man who is dependent on his earnings cannot be properly 
compared, by using figures only, with that of the gentleman 
at large whose income is derived from safe investments. 
The authority which granted the scholarships would have to 
consider each case on its own merits, and to make its de- 
cision after a full review of all the circumstances. That 
would mean a need for confidence in the authority on the 
part of the parents, and this there is no reason to think 
would be withheld. 


T Board of Education has issued the Regulations 

under which grants will be made from the £ 100,000 
voted by Parliament for the building of new schools. The 
main regulation is that “the Board must, 
inter alia, be satisfied by the submission 
of satisfactory evidence that the parents of 
not less than thirty children of school age desire accom- 
modation in a public elementary school provided by the 
Local Authority, and that the only existing public school 
accommodation of a permanent character available for those 
children is not so provided.” This is the embodiment of 
the principle so much insisted on by the Church party that 
the State ought to provide religious instruction for children 
in accordance with the wishes of the parents. Wherever in 
a single-school area there are thirty families which desire 
non-denominational religious instruction, the Government 
will have power to assist them in attaining their wishes. 
We do not see how objection can be taken to such a policy 
by any one except the taxpayer, who will have to pay for 
the erection of two schools where one is sufficient, in 
order that pulpits may be furnished for the enunciation of 
rival theologies, and who will have to provide a double staff 
of teachers for all subjects because there is some disagree- 
ment about the teaching of one. 


Building Grants. 


HE case of the teachers in the Merionethshire non- 
provided schools is extremely unsatisfactory. These 
teachers were not paid the quarters salary which became 
due on July 1 last, the money being held 

Ld ale era lg back till after the holidays in pursuance of 
the avowed policy of the County Authority 

to starve out the voluntary schools. The President of the 
Board of Education declares he has no power to interfere 
because the managers have not yet incurred any expenses, 
and suggests that the teachers might have sued the managers; 
while the member for Merionethshire considers that their 
best course would have been to resign their posts, in which 
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case they would have been re-engaged by the County 
Counciland probably at higher salaries. The Local Author- 
ity on being interrogated by the Board declare that they will 
not use the rates to pay teachers in schools over which they 
have not full control, and that their grants are at present 
exhausted, which means apparently that the teachers must 
wait for their salaries till the next grants become due. We 
may sympathize with the hostility of the Welsh people to 
the Act of 1902, without recognizing the right of a County 
Council to defraud their teachers, or respecting the pusill- 
animity of a Board of Education which takes advantage of 
what is little more than a legal quibble to evade their duty 
of bringing pressure to bear on the offending authority, or 
viewing with approbation the callous suggestion that the 
teachers should allow themselves to be evicted from the 
service they have chosen. 


[PE report of the London Education Committee on 
underfed school children reveals an extraordinary dis- 
crepancy of opinion between the head masters and mistresses 
The 1.0.0. and of the schools and the Joint Committee on 
Underfe Underfed Children. The teachers estimate 
School Children, that about £ 30,000 is needed each winter 
to provide food for necessitous children. 
The Committee, on the other hand, is of opinion that the 
voluntary subscriptions, the amount of which varies from 
49,200 in the fat years to £4,600 in the lean, is sufficient to 
meet the demands, Much of this sharp divergence of opinion 
is no doubt accounted for by the difficulty, which so far in- 
deed amounts to an impossibility, of defining what an under- 
fed child is, or what amount of food a child requires in order 
to be able to do its lessons properly. The Education Com- 
mittee elected to stand by the conclusions of the Joint 
Committee and the County Council endorsed their view. 
There will, therefore, be no rate-aid for the feeding of school 
children. The flow of voluntary contributions will be 
stimulated, it is hoped, by a Children’s Care Committee for 
every necessitous school, and measures will be adopted to 
Organize the distribution of the funds, so as to prevent 
waste and overlapping. We do not regret the decision ; for 
the necessity for supplying food on a large scale still remains 
to be proved, and the danger of weakening the sense of 
parental responsibility 1s very great. 


“THE almost entire absence of teachers from the Congress 
on School Hygiene is to be greatly deplored. It can 
scarcely be accounted for by the fact that the gathering was 
Teachers and thé held during the first week in August ; for 
Congress. now that schoolmasters and mistresses have 

“ discovered ” the British Association, they 

find no difficulty in attending its Annual Meeting, even 
when it follows hard upon the end of the hardest month of 
the school year. What the failure to appear at South Kens- 
ington really means is rather two things: first, that 
teachers have not yet realized how large a share in de- 
termining the conditions of education the general public 
means to have; and, secondly, that they are not yet alive 
to the position which the question of teaching hygiene 
occupies. On the first point it cannot have escaped the 
notice of those who read the reports of the Congress that 
there is a party in the medical profession which is desirous 
of bringing the teaching of hygiene entirely under the 
control of that profession. Such a movement can be 
resisted with success by teachers only if they show them- 
selves capable of doing the work themselves and sufficiently 
appreciative of its importance to do it well. An attitude of 
aloofness may have the result of depriving them of their 
proper influence in the settlement of_a great educational 
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question. This would be a serious misfortune ; for the 
problems connected with the teaching of hygiene can be 
solved only by the cooperation of the doctor and the 
teacher. The doctor alone can tell us what young people 
ought to know, while the teacher alone can say what is the 
best method of inculcating that knowledge. We hope that 
during the interval of four years which will elapse before its 
next meeting teachers will ‘‘discover” the Congress on 
Hygiene. 


THE establishment of a permanent Council of the In- 
ternational Committee on Hygiene to carry on the 
movement in the intervals between the Congresses, to 
collect information, and form sub-com- 


i herp mittees for special inquiries, makes still 
Hygiene. more pressing the need for the cooperation 


of the teacher. The President and Secre- 
taries of the Congress, in their letter to the press on the sub- 
ject, give four examples of the kind of questions which may 
come before the permanent Council, and two out of the four 
relate to the best methods of teaching or training. One is the 
question of how the laws of health can best be taught to 
children ; the other, What are the best systems of physical 
training ? How many persons actually engaged in education 
have been placed on the Council we are not told, but it is ob- 
vious that its conclusions will have little value unless the pro- 
portion of such persons is considerable. They should be 
drawn from secondary, as well as elementary, schools ; for the 
need for physical training and a knowledge of how to play 
what Huxley described as a game of chess with an invisible, 
powerful, and relentless opponent is as great in the one 
case as in the other. We have heard it held, indeed, that 
the boys in many town grammar schools are worse off as 
regards exercise in the open air even than the children in 
courts and alleys, for the latter at least run about the streets, 
and have no evening work to do, whereas their social 
superiors too often go from their books at school to their 
books at home, spending the intervening time in a stuffy 
railway carriage. 


CONGRESS on Hygiene seems an odd place for the 
discussion of the relative merits of classics and 
modern languages as instruments of education ; but we are 
Classics v. Modern *°° well pleased at seeing a schoolmaster 
Languages. expounding the mysteries of his craft to 
an assembly of laymen to take much ex- 
ception to the time and place. If curricula are to be 
arranged, as through the instrumentality of the Local 
Authority they will largely be, by public opinion, it is well 
that teachers should take every opportunity of instructing 
public opinion. But we cannot think that Canon Lyttelton’s 
paper will be found to throw much light on a vexed 
question. That the traditional linguistic teaching affords 
a good mental discipline of a certain kind; that, if three 
languages are taught in that traditional way in a school, 
there may be as regards such mental discipline an 
overlapping; and that it is better for able boys to study 
Cicero and Tacitus than to read French novels, are pro- 
positions which may be perfectly true, but which only touch 
the surface of the question. The real questions lie farther 
back. For what boys is the mental discipline given by 
Latin desirable? How much of such discipline is needed ? 
How much linguistic training of any kind is desirable for 
young people, and what proportion ought it to bear to the 
training given by science, mathematics, and history? Are 
we justified in teaching a subject simply for the sake of the 
mental. discipline that it gives in the case of boys and girls 
whose school life will be very limited in duration? Do the 
arguments in favour of Latin apply to its study for, say, 


three hours a week for two or three years by children whose 
level of general culture is very low? These are some of the 
questions which need answering, and, till some light is 
thrown upon them, it will help us little to contrast Roman 
historians with modern novelists. 


AN attempt has already been made in the House of 
Commons to ascertain the attitude of the Board of 
Education to the questions raised by the decision of the 
Judge in the case of Wright v. Zetland ; 
but Mr. Lough, who replied to the question 
in the absence of his chief, could, of course, 
only say that the Board must wait for the hearing by the 
Court of Appeal before deciding whether any action was 
necessary. But it may be remembered that the Board has . 
already gone far in committing itself to the policy of making 
assistant masters servants of the governing body if they 
are not so already. In March of last year the clause of the 
Tottenham Grammar School which placed appointment and 
dismissal in the hands of the Head Master “with the 
approval of the Governors” was officially interpreted to 
mean that “the assistant masters would hold office as the 
servants of the governing body, and the Head Master would 
exercise his authority as the agent of the governing body.” 
This clause, or one which defined the position of the 
assistant master still more clearly, had, according to an 
answer given by Mr. Birrell in the House of Commons, by 
last December been inserted in two-thirds of the new 
schemes issued during the last three years. The trend of 
administrative action is, therefore, in favour of giving 
assistant masters the position which they seek, and pro- 
fessional opinion is equally strong in the same direction, as 
was shown by the resolutions passed by the Joint Con- 
ference on Tenure, over which Sir Edward Fry presided. 
Under these circumstances the prospects of ultimate success. 
seem fair, whatever may be the issue of the legal case. 


Wright v. Zetland. 


“THE excellent verbatim report of the case published in. 
the July number of the 4.47.4. makes it clear that 
the custom of a term’s notice was proved up to the hilt. 
The Question at No one ventured to dispute the authority 
lioe. of Dr. Gow and Dr. Fry on this point. The 
case turned on one question, and one only. 
Was there any contract between the assistant masters and 
the governing body? The judge’s decision was that there 
was no responsibility on the part of the governors. He 
assimilated the position of the teachers to that of the head 
master’s domestic servants. ‘“‘ You might just as well say 
the same in regard to the domestic servants of the head 
master,” was his reply when counsel urged that the manage- 
ment was responsible for salaries. Assistant masters are to 
be congratulated on having the legal issue that will be laid 
before the Court of Appeal brought out with such clearness. 
They have been seeking for years to get their legal status 
defined, and there is now every prospect of their obtaining 
an authoritative decision. Head masters will assuredly 
welcome such a decision as much as their assistants. It is 
intolerable that a principal should not know what his financial 
responsibilities are, and be compelled, when he vacates 
office, to choose between incurring the risk of an action for 
damages, if his successor does not reengage the staff, and 
giving notice of dismissal to all his old colleagues. 


\ Ñ TE congratulate the West Ham Education Committce 
no less than the National Union of Teachers on the 
result of the Conference between their representatives, who, 
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after sitting with closed doors for ten hours, 
came to an agreement which is said to be 
acceptable to both parties. ‘The terms in 
the treaty of peace have still to be accepted by the two 
bodies themselves, but there is not likely to be any difficulty 
here, and the Schoolmaster declares that the fight is over. 
We have no doubt that the elementary teachers have 
succeeded in establishing the principle for which they were 
contending, namely, that a public body has no moral right 
to alter the contracts into which it has entered with its 
servants, or to offer them the choice between reduced 
salaries and dismissal. ‘lhe history of the case is another 
proof of the strength of the professional spirit amongst 
elementary teachers and of that capacity for united action 
which has made them a force, and the lack of which is such 
a weakness amongst secondary teachers. 


West Ham. 


THE TEACHING OF TEMPERANCE 
IN SCHOOLS. 


HE deat of Sir Wilfrid Lawson has caused us to takestock of 

the progress of the temperance movement in England ; and 
in so doing we are met by the fact that drunkenness has become, 
comparatively speaking, rare among us. We have heard from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer that we are under the in- 
fluence of a wave of sobriety ; and, more recently, the manager 
of a catering company has been forced to confess to a discon- 
tented meeting of shareholders that profits flow more freely 
from the spout of the teapot than from the beer-barrel or the 
wine-cellar. 

The increase in national sobriety is, moreover, accompanied 
by a clearer realization on the part of our leading men that the 
whole question of drinking, as apart from drunkenness, needs 
careful consideration from the point of view of national well- 
being. Lord Peel’s Committee emphasized the economic and 
political dangers bound up with the drink trade as at present 
organized—a trust with pronounced anti-social tendencies— 
while the Committee on Physical Deterioration was clear as to 
the effect of alcoholic liquors upon national physique. We 
may conclude, indeed, that thoughtful Englishmen are to-day 
doubting whether we yet anything like value for the scores of 
millions we spend yearly on drink, or whether we can aftord the 
social—and, more particularly, the physical—evils which follow 
even moderate drinking. 

At such a moment it is consequently not surprising to find 
that the teaching of temperance is a much discussed subject. 
Several municipalities have placarded their areas with anti- 
alcoholic posters. A caterer has just left a quarter of a million, 
under certain conditions, for the endowment of temperance 
teaching, and (as might be expected in the twentieth century) 
the possibility of using the schools for the same purpose is also 
being considered. Thus, as a consequence of the conclusions 
of the Committee on Physical Deterioration, several thousands 
of medical men recently signed a memorandum in favour of 
temperance teaching in schools; and Dr. Saleeby’s article in 
the Daily Chronicle of August 17 shows how strong is the case 
against alcohol from the medical standpoint. Some weeks ago 
an unintellectual, but not unintelligent, Town Council, with 
which I was for years connected, passed the following resolu- 
tion :—“ That the Education Committee be instructed to con- 
sider and report on the practicability of giving systematic 
instruction in morals, temperance, thrift, elementary economics, 
citizenship, hygiene, and domestic economy in all the element- 
ary and secondary schools under their control.” Although this 
list may appear somewhat crude and empirical, it yet shows an 
awakening of interest and belief in the schools and their 
possibilities ; and, if this faith can be strengthened, we may yet 
see the schools themselves freed from the barren academicism 
which has so long hampered their usefulness. 

Hitherto the teaching of temperance in schools has been in 
‘the hands of voluntary associations—notably the Band of Hope 
Union and its local branches, which, during the past fifteen 


years, have taught nearly six million children and corrected 
nearly three million written papers. These lessons have, of 
course, inculcated nothing less than total abstinence, and, 
though they have been given by trained teachers and have 
been confined almost entirely to the physiological and scientific 
aspects of the question, it is yet not beyond question whether 
Local Education Authorities would be prepared to adopt so 
uncompromising a line as has been taken up quite naturally 
by a propagandist society. Temperance connotes moderation ; 
and the teaching of temperance might conceivably be inter- 
preted to mean the teaching of moderate drinking. This is 
not, I think, what anybody interested in the welfare of children 
would desire. The question of drinking or not is one for 
adults to settle for themselves ; but this question should not be 
settled in ignorance of the mass of knowledge now existent as 
to the nature and effects—both personal and social—of in- 
toxicating liquors. The school is a suitable place for the 
spread of much, though not all, of this knowledge; and I 
think it behoves the teacher to ponder the subject—to con- 
sider which parts of it can, and which cannot, be profitably 
taught to his children, and to decide upon the methods which 
are most likely to give good results without, as so often happens 
when subjects of this order are touched upon in school, being 
liable to produce an effect the exact opposite of that aimed at. 

In teaching a subject which has a direct bearing on matters 
of conduct there is often a tendency on the part of the teacher 
to exhort, to appeal, and to play upon the emotions in pro- 
portion to the teacher’s own earnestness and conviction on the 
subject. Such methods are, it must be said, out of place in 
school, which is, if the expression may be allowed, a reason- 
cooled engine, not primarily intended to foster habits of intro- 
spection and self-examination or to generate emotional heat. 

Dogmatic assertion, backed up by the weight of the teacher's 
authority, is on a different footing, and has its real and im- 
portant place in laying down principles and rules of conduct 
the reasonableness of which can be seen by the pupils only at 
a later stage. Such er ca/hedra statements do not play upon 
the emotions ; they are not athwart the normal tone of the 
school—they are simply taken on trust and reserved for future 
consideration, and may be adopted where more emotional 
methods would be open to objection. The teaching of temper- 
ance might thus be carried out by means of a series of state- 
ments—a sort of catechism—which could be explained with 
progressive fullness during the succeeding years of school life. 
Where knowledge is vital such knowledge is better crammed 
than non-existent ; and, if it leads to effective, even if un- 
intelligent, practice of the ‘‘ Their’s not to reason why” order, 
its chief end will have been accomplished, even though the 
means employed may have been somewhat “ uneducational.” 
But there is no reason why certain branches of the subject 
should not rouse an intelligent interest in boys and girls of 
school age. The girls, in their cookery and domestic economy 
courses, are taught the dietetic value of the various food sub- 
stances, and an examination of alcoholic liquors from this 
standpoint could well form an integral part of the course. The 
boys, in object and science lessons, could trace the manufacture 
of the liquors and see the loss of nutritious substances at each 
stave of the different processes ; while the experience of athletes, 
explorers, and others of the boys’ heroes as to the necessity of 
“stimulants” will have almost disproportionate weight with their 
admirers. Among elder scholars the regulation of the tratnc 
in drink, the connexion between drink and crime, the revenue 
drawn from Excise in comparison with the economic waste of 
the drink habit (as indicated, in part, by the cost of trying 
and punishing drink-caused criminals), the growth of other 
sources of revenue as Excise diminishes, and similar questions 
would prove stimulating, especially if they were so treated as 
to evoke expressions of opinion and the consideration of difter- 
ent sides of the question among the pupils themselves. Social 
questions which can be treated in a cut-and-thrust manner 
and do not involve too subtle ethical or spiritual points form, 
I think, an excellent training ground for the more vigorous 
intellects among elder scholars, and need not be kept entirely 
for the school debating society. 

So much for direct teaching on the subject ; but indirectly a 
good deal can be done—and all the more effectively, perhaps, 
because such teaching takes the pupil in flank, as it were. There 
are thus many instances in history, from the drunken helots to 
the Stuart army which “attacked” Cadiz and the statesmen who 
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could not agree as to the number of Speakers in the Chair, in 
which indulgence in strong drink has unfitted men for their 
public duty. The evidence in election petitions clinches this 
statement. Incidents of this kind bear their lesson stamped so 
clearly upon them that the task of pointing the moral becomes 
as unnecessary as it is invidious. 

The doubtful wisdom of making temperance teaching too ad 
Aominem is the last point with which I shall deal. The drink 
question has been placed, let us hope, before the class in 
successive years as a series of undisputed facts—dietetic, 
economic, and social, and the personal connexion of each boy 
with these facts has been left for each boy’s own private realiza- 
tion and application. The drunkard’s loss of dignity will prob- 
ably strike him most in his own street observations. It is 
natural for children to laugh at the intoxicated. 

In teaching the working of our system of justice we would 
not suggest that each boy is a potential criminal; so in the 
teaching of temperance we should do our utmost to avoid the 
suggestion that our pupils are potential drunkards. For them 
the drink question is an abstraction, like the slave question and 
many another; and it seems to me that, so long as it is made 
real and interesting, it is better kept as an abstraction. For 
this reason it is doubtful whether the physiological damage of 
alcohol is always a suitable subject for class teaching ; whether 
morbid anatomy and the horrors of the drunkard’s internal 
economy should be dealt with before young children. 

FRANK J. ADKINS. 


AN EASY WAY OF CORRECTING 
COMPOSITION. 


URING my recent visit to America, while I was search- 
ing for someeasy and effective method of correcting com- 
position, I was struck by an experiment that was being tried in 
some towns, and for which many teachers claimed unqualified 
success. We all know how, after we have spent some hours 
in correcting a set of exercises, more often than not the pupils, 
in a lackadaisical fashion, see how many marks they have 
gained, and then put their papers aside without looking at 
their corrected mistakes. The Americans are nothing if they 
are not practical. They do not like their labours to be thus 
spent in vain; and so they have devised a delightful plan of 
saving the teacher hours of trouble. I do not say whether 
the plan is practicable or not, but I should like teachers to 
try the experiment in England—if inspectors and head masters 
will allow them—and, after a year’s honest trial, to chronicle 
their results. 

I have already withheld the secret too long from the reader. 
Let me proceed. 

In many schools in Boston, New York, and New Orleans 
the following method of correcting composition (or some 
modification thereof) is in vogue. An hour and a half a week 
is assigned to the composition exercises, which are done 
entirely in school. 

In the lower grades—i.e., with children, say, up to the age of 
eleven—half an hour is spent in writing the exercises, another 
half in correcting, and a third is used for copying the 
corrected exercises. In the upper grades—i.c., between the 
ages of eleven and fourteen—an hour is devoted to the writing 
of the composition and half an hour to the correction, the 
recopying being dispensed with. During the writing the 
teacher goes round and corrects, here and there, individual 
mistakes. The children write as much as they can in the 
given time, and then, after the writing—uv.c., during the half- 
hour set aside for correction—they exchange their papers, and 
their class-mates make corrections under the direction of the 
teacher. The children thus take an active part in the cor- 
rection of their fellow-pupils’ mistakes. It is urged that the 
child is by this means put into an active attitude, and not, as 
he usually is, into a passive one. There is no doubt the 
members of the class pay serious attention to the criticism of 
their fellow-pupils. They are not apathetic—as they are, 
curiously enough, with respect to the teacher's corrections. 
This fact I am sure of. “Some mistakes go unmarked? ” I 


said to one teacher. “Yes, certainly!” was the reply; 
“What of that? Practically all mistakes go unmarked by 
the child when they are marked by the teacher. Try the plan 
and watch the result. The child will gradually lose his in- 
difference and be on the qui vive. He will discuss his mis- 
takes with his fellow-pupil.”’ 

The question will naturally arise in the reader’s mind: How 
is it possible for the child to correct the mistakes? First, 
the class must be taught how to correct them. The points to 
look out for should be put on the board. “ Beginning with 
the most obvious things,” says Mr. Clapp, of the George 
Putnam School, Boston (who, by the way, inaugurated the 
scheme), “such as the proper mark at the end of a sentence, 
the capital at the beginning, the separation of paragraphs, 
suitable margins, the use of capitals, the spelling of common 
words, the apostrophe, the list will eventually include the 
misuse of words, repetition of words or phrases, unrelated 
facts, agreement of verbs with subjects and of pronouns with 
antecedents, &c.’’ Some mistakes are anticipated—e.g., the 
spelling of certain words that are bound to come in the work. 
Besides, the dictionary may be used in case of doubt. In 
many schools I found every pupil provided with a “ Webster’s 
Smaller Dictionary.” Every class-room, too, had a “ Web- 
ster’s International” ready for reference ona lectern. As a 
rule, however, only one type of mistake is corrected at a time. 
Many teachers urged as a principle of prime importance that 
not every mistake was to be corrected. For instance, if 
lessons on punctuation or paragraphing have recently been 
given as part of the progressive course of study, then 
punctuation or paragraphing will engross the attention in the 
correction. Other obvious corrections will be made, but the 
one type of mistake is noticed beyond all others. 

The poorest compositions pass at times into the hands of 
the best scholars, and vice versa. Each paper is corrected, 
wherever possible, by two pupils, and then, after the 
signatures are affixed, returned to its owner. The children 
are.then allowed to discuss their mistakes with those who 
have corrected their papers, the arbitration of the teacher 
being called in where necessary. Some teacher, no doubt, 
will object: “Yes; I am glad you say the arbitration of the 
teacher should be called in. Poor teacher! how often the 
necessity will arise!” I grant there is a disciplinary dif- 
ficulty unless the changes are limited between two; but, after 
all, the military form of discipline is not always so rigidly 
necessary. A few minutes’ mutual discussion among the 
pupils will not injure the discipline of a good disciplinarian. 

Finally the papers are handed in to the teacher, who reads 
some of the compositions only each time, to see how the 
pupils are progressing, and what lessons to give to prevent 
the same typical and general mistakes. All the papers are 
not read at atime. A few—say a fourth—selected on each 
occasion will make it possible for the whole to pass under the 
teacher's supervision in a month—not a very arduous task. 
Sometimes one or two are read in class and submitted to the 
general criticism of the class and the teacher. The teacher is 
not merciless, but remembers that criticism should be con- 
structive as well as destructive: praise should be interspersed 
with blame. The children criticize very outspokenly in 
America. If oral work were encouraged here, the free and 
mutual criticism of the pupils would make the correction of 
the composition by the children more possible. Matters of 
style, of course, demand the teacher’s attention; but even 
here something may be done. Let me again quote Mr. 
Clapp :— 

In training the judgment of the children to recognize the best 
sentences in a composition the teacher begins by writing on the black- 
board from a child’s paper a sentence which is better than the average, 
and showing how it is better than some other ways of telling the same 
thing. Then she selects some poor sentences, and allows the children 
to suggest how they may be improved. She also takes occasion to 
show the class some clear and graceful sentences from good authors. 


Let me conclude by giving an extract from the New Orleans 
Syllabus in English, which is handed to, and contains in- 
structions for, every teacher in the elementary schools of that 
town. 
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To prove of value in improving the expression of the pupil, written 
work must be corrected in the class-room. It is a mistake for the 
teacher to make the corrections. It often happens that, after the 
teacher has performed the labour of correction, the errors are merely 
glanced at, and the paper is thrown aside. To derive any benefit from 
the correction of written exercises the pupil must participate in the 
work, be taught to recognize his faults, and learn to correct them. 
Lessons specially devoted to the criticism and correction of written 
compositions should be given, Errors common to the class should 
receive class criticism; those peculiar to the individual require in- 
dividual attention. Correct only one kind of error at a time, but have 
the correction made intelligently, and not mechanically. Aim at 
giving the pupil the power to correct his own errors. The application 
of the foregoing principles to the correction of written work ought to 
save considerable labour on the part of the teacher, and bring about 
better results. 


P.S.—The above remarks refer, of course, only to the 
rudimentary stages of composition. . 
ALBERT E. ROBERTS. 


A PLEA FOR INTENSIVE TEACHING. 


EVERAL years ago I had the advantage of attending 

a course of lectures on teaching by so unimpeachable an 
authority on educational matters as Prof. Barnett. Much that 
he said has been obliterated in my memory by lapse of time, 
but one remark he made particularly arrested my attention— 
no doubt on account of the paradoxical form in which it was 
expressed—and subsequent experience has amply demonstrated 
the truth of it. “ Let your teaching,” he said, as far as I can 
recall his words, “be intensive rather than extensive; teach 
as many subjects as you please, but put as few as possible on 
the time table; once you have put a subject on the time table, 
you have gone half way towards destroying all interest in it.” 

It is even more important, if I may say so, in everyday 
class teaching than in the framing of curricula always to keep 
in view our main goal of training the young mind to think 
and the young idea to shoot. What we mean by learning to 
think, I take it, is the gradual acquiring of a sort of intuitive 
ability to grasp the relations between things, and it is from the 
apt collocation of different ideas that new ones spring. Un- 
digested—that is, uncorrelated—facts are a crudity from which 
mental dyspepsia may result. There is a danger of this, and 
perhaps more than a danger, if all our subjects are separated 
off in water-tight compartments, more especially when with 
the growing system of specialist masters there is a different 
man in command in each compartment. The work is but 
half done when history and geography do not mutually support 
and throw light on one another, when the background of Latin 
is not clearly seen through the French, and both of these 
recognized in their influence on our mother tongue. Am I, 
when asked at a history lesson, “ Please, sir, what is the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer?” to refrain from discussing the 
delightful chequer-board system of balancing accounts, and 
possibly therefrom divagating to the problem of systems of 
notation and commenting in an elementary fashion on the 
relative advantages of the Arabic and Roman numerals, 
because such a course is infringing on the province of mathe- 
matics, or because the Roman numerals might be more 
legitimately dealt with during the Latin hour? 

Again, some of the most profitable geography lessons, I am 
convinced, that I have given have taken place at the time 
when the demon of the time table considered that I ought to 
be devoting my whole attention to English literature. We are 
reading an English author and an allusion to the trade winds 
occurs. Immediately up goes a hand and “ Please, sir, what 
are the trade winds?” Am I then unfalteringly to bar the 
way along this unknown avenue that the inquiring mind has 
demanded to explore, and reply with becoming severity: “ Your 
geography should teach you that; we must proceed now with 
the matter in hand”? Or should I again become discursive, 
and, with a warning, to heighten the effect, that we are doing a 
little bit of trespassing, proceed to explain the causes of these 


winds, the regions where they blow, how for long they barred 
to imperfect navigation further progress Westward, but event- 
ually, when Europe was awakening to many an unknown 
heritage, led the way to the New World beneath the setting 
sun. The equatorial calms, which must necessarily be men- 
tioned in connexion with the trade winds, will lead to a discus- 
sion of “ The Ancient Mariner ’—this is actually English liter- 
ature again—and the information that S. T. Coleridge achieved 
his effect without ever having himself visited those regions will 
show how far an inquiring mind that reads assiduously books and 
men can travel without ever setting foot outside its native land. 
It is a weary commonplace—one that all are willing to admit, 
but that few care to follow out to its logical conclusion—that it 
is the personality of the teacher that most matters. I suppose 
the reason is partly that it is not very possible to set an exam- 
ination in character—I believe that even in China this is not 
done—and that no University grants degrees in Personality. 
Yet it is in truth the interval that separates him from the 
gramaphone that makes the teacher, and, if he is to be of the 
best, he must possess the inspiring personal note. Still it will 
be of little use to him if he is to be straitened within the 
narrow and rigorous bounds of a time table and to see each 
set of boys but a few hours a week, and so encounter consider- 
able difficulty in getting into touch with them. 

Moreover, it seems that it is in this connecting up of 
subjects, in this knotting together of loose ends and packing 
into their proper compartments the scattered and unclassified 
lumber of the youthful mind—and what a chaos it often is !— 
that on the intellectual side the personality of the teacher will 
chiefly find scope. In doing this he to no small extent dis- 
closes to his pupils the furniture of his own mind, the method 
of its arrangement, and the order that may be evolved out of 
much disorder. They realize that “a place for everything and 
everything in its place” applies primarily to the mind, that 
there is reason and symmetry in the relation of the chambers 
and passages of the intellectual edifice: in a word, they are 
admitted, as it were, into the trade secrets of the mental 
architect. With too overpowering a personality as their guide, 
they will perhaps be inclined to build too much on his model, 
but when the ordinary efficient teacher is given scope each of 
his pupils will learn to evolve his own plan. But with the 
compartment system the tendency, I fear, is to produce a row 
of modern suburban villas, uninspired in their design and 
hideous in their uniformity. 

I know that there will rise before the mind of the reader of 
these somewhat bold suggestions objections both as to the 
part to be played by the teacher and as to the effect on his 
charge. “Quis custodiet ipsos custodes?” Who shall set the 
limit to this sort of thing, and what head master will be willing 
to substitute a paper in general knowledge for the term exami- 
nations? Will not the chaos in the boy’s mind be increased 
rather than dispelled by this wild disordered teaching of half 
a dozen subjects at once? Again, “non omnia possumus 
omnes”: a man may be a very fair classical scholar or mathe- 
matician without possessing the somewhat wide information 
required for following this course with success. Doubtless we 
cannot all, and ought not to attempt to, emulate Bowen and his 
French lesson beginning with the Non-juring Bishops and 
closing with a discussion on the mouths of the Nile. Yet far 
behind we may all follow in his footsteps, as those of one who 
trod a right path, and, while letting the master subject—the 
one with which the time table presumes us to be dealing— 
mark the high road of our progress, do not let us allow the. 
youthful mind to imagine that there is no growth on the fair: 
bosom of the earth save macadam. We can all call attention 
to the beauties of the woods and fields even if we are not equal 
to botanizing in them. This keeping to the main direction of 
the road without attempting to walk a chalk line will obviate 
the need for abolishing terminal examinations and filling with 
despair the soul of the powers that rule us. Chaos again can 
scarcely result in the boy’s mind if I have in any way succeeded 
in making clear what I have attempted to show—viz., that the 
soul of the method consists in ever bringing home to the boy 
mind the “ unitas in varietate” and “varietas in unitate” of 
all that we ask of him to acquire. 
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Still, we are few of us our own masters, and for most of us 
another leads us whither we would not. That other may take 
the form of external examinations, Boards of Education, Local 
Education Authorities, or, worse still—and would that there 
were in this case safety in numbers!—all three combined. 
Perchance we may hope that some day these good men may 
recognize that the athlete can run his course better if he be 
freed from fetters. How would any other artist endure it if 
his work were rigidly mapped out for him; and surely teach- 
ing is essentially an art? We want less wooden time tables 
for one thing. Why is the time table on a weekly basis so 
inevitable? What is the use of one hour or two a week for a 
subject, especially when those hours are the only ones at which 
a master sees that particular set of boys? It is bringing the 
thing perilously near to the system of University lectures, and 
school teaching and lecturing should be poles asunder. It was 
an undeniable advantage of the limited curriculum of the old 
type of school that the one master was able to handle practi- 
cally all the subjects. He was in a position to instil into his 
teaching a unity and life that in themselves almost spelt true 
education. He felt justified in being discursive because the 
plethora of other subjects with which it was worth while getting 
in touch were not on the time table, and he was not checked 
in the full heat of his course because the hour was at an end 
and another must take his place and be given an opportunity 
of vending his wares. 

Yet even within the narrow limits set for us we can do a 
little. Our colleagues, if they be good men and true, will not 
grudge us our short excursions into their preserves. The 
co-ordinating of ideas in different subjects will throw light on 
each, and all will reap the fruit thereof; and we may feel 
assured that the realization of the fact that the mind need not 
and should not, like the time tables, be arranged in compart- 
ments will be the beginning for many a boy of the construction 
in his own mind of a home that shall be a constant and loved 
resort and a refuge on many a bleak day in the years to come. 

F. W. GRAFTON. 


THE ÆSTHETIC ASPECT OF SCIENCE 
TEACHING. 


HERE is a form of science which leads us into a valley 
of dry bones into which it has no power to breathe the 
breath of life; and there is also a science that takes us by 
the hand and leads us into Fairyland. Attraction is one of 
Nature’s first principles, but it is sad to think how this prin- 
ciple is disregarded, so that too often the average learner in 
the class-room acquires a distaste for any branch of science, 
because it is presented in an unattractive form, destitute of 
that beauty by which Nature herself lures us on. We cannot 
all be painters or poets, but we can all learn to see with the 
eye of the poet and artist, and this right seeing and right in- 
terpretation depend largely upon the teacher of science. 

It is necessary that the teacher himself shall possess this 
sympathy and be penetrated with the spirit of Nature; that 
he shall be able to lead the learner into those lands where the 
painter and the poet dwell by right of their imaginative insight. 
For it is through beauty that we are drawn to learn. Our 
interest and curiosity are excited, and we willingly undergo the 
drudgery of the grammar for the sake of the beautiful ex- 
pression. It is the beauty of the human form that leads the 
artist to the study of anatomy, and it is the beauty of the 
wide landscape that draws us to the study of the rocky ribs of 
the old earth and its marvellous history. 

As we proceed let us endeavour to build into the fabric of 
our teaching all of human interest and thought that has 
touched and glorified our subject, making it more beautiful. 
It is not enough that the pupil shall examine in the laboratory 
a single daffodil. With Wordsworth he should see them 
“fluttering and dancing in the breeze.” He should think of 
their swiftly passing beauty with Herrick. He should know 


that Spenser thought them worthy to throw before his “fair 
Elisa.” To be able to look at sweet peas and not to know 
the apt and delicate words in which Keats has described their 
form and habit is to be the poorer. 

It is strange to think that in these days of training and 
discussions, when, as we fondly think, we have advanced so 
much upon the teaching of our predecessors, the question of 
interest is still by too many looked upon with some suspicion. 
“ Are we not in danger of becoming superficial ? ” say these 
earnest people, “of sacrificing accuracy, the discipline of 
drudgery to merely being interesting? In the pursuit of 
interest, is there not a danger to the. young imagination 
of becoming careless and slipshod?” But who has not experi- 
enced how much drudgery and self-discipline even a child will 
voluntarily undergo when real curiosity has been aroused ? 

As a rule a child enters upon the study of any new subject 
with these very feelings, interest and curiosity to know the 
unknown. It has the fascination of strangeness. But how soon, 
how easily, are that interest and curiosity dulled! Especi- 
ally is this the case with natural science, which ought to 
be so vividly interesting, and a deeper entry into which should 
widen the mind and open up new fields for exploration. But 
in the hands of many a teacher it assumes a forbidding, step- 
motherly aspect. Who has not heard the remark: “I don’t 
like botany; it is so dull”? Yet flowers appeal to every one, 
and, rightly led, the imagination can easily be excited and 
interest deepened by a systematic study of them. 

One recalls the horrors of a room in which microscopes 
magnify minute scraps of leaves and wood; in which constant 
reference is made to brown or blanched sapless mummies 
preserved in dreary bottles, or etiolated, flattened reminis- 
cences of what were once green leaves and lovely blossoms, 
now pasted on paper. Round the walls of this room hang 
curious, but not attractive, diagrams, and ranged on shelves 
are dreadful instruments for the torture of helpless plants. 
All these things, it is true, have thcir uses at the right time 
and place, and to the right people; but, at their best, they are 
ghosts, and before we make acquaintance with ghosts we 
should have known the living creatures. 

But that belongs properly to the old time, of things that 
“ have their day and cease to be.” Our new science takes us 
out into the open air. Our botany leads us into meadow and 
lane and marsh and woodland, and the life of growing things 
gains in wonder and intensity. 

“ Do trees have flowers?” is the question so often asked 
with surprise by the child, and even in the older mind there 
often is an amazing ignorance concerning trees; and the oak, 
the elm, the poplar form the boundaries of knowledge. There 
is such a thing as the friendship of trees, and their lovers 
know them intimately, until it seems as if they, too, acted in 
response to a wonderful instinct, akin in its marvellous work- 
ings to human feelings. And so our children ask: “ Can 
plants feel?” and with deeper knowledge refrain from the 
wanton destructiveness characteristic of ignorant minds. They 
look for the tiny flags hung out by the opening birch in spring, 
and trace the broad, human curves of the sweeping boughs of 
the beech. They hail with delight the hedgerows hung with 
catkins, the larch sprinkled with crimson tufts, the snow of 
white petals from ebony twigs, and the clouds of sweet in- 
cense shed upon the breezy air of spring. And so, watching, 
wondering, examining, questioning, ever with deeper delight, 
the young student enters deeper into that mystery which 
shrouds all life and which renders all Nature wonderful and 
sacred. The higher imagination, the sense of beauty, a deeper 
thoughtfulness grow into stronger life. 

It is true the visible signs of pain and struggle and death 
may repel us, but all around we still see that the condition of 
existence largely depends upon the esthetic sense. The 
lovely colours of the highest flowers may exist only for 
utilitarian ends ; still, every petal appeals to a sense of beauty 
inherent in the insect which it calls to visit it. Scientists tell 
us that the object of all this is to produce its like; hence all 
the floral economy tends to the formation of seed. Ruskin 
takes up the other side, and declares that the.seed exists, for 
the sake of the flower. AreCnotcboth right?’ Is not Nfe a 
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most precious thing? Does not the seed exist that another 
living thing shall enjoy the warm light and summer rains, and 
add its splendour of colour and grace of form to the beautiful 
garments in which Nature enwraps our mother earth? And 
does not the plant in its turn hand on the precious gift of life 
to others, that each shall joy in living, and rise again in its 
successor ? 

Nature, the magician, some of whose secrets science reveals 
to us, takes a little common iron and mixes it with our blood, 
and it flows, a crimson stream, through all our veins, flushing 
our cheeks and tinging our lips to rubies. She sets the air to 
work to gather up the dew drops which she has used to begem 
the earth, and transforms them anew into lovely forms which 
float above our heads or, piled in fantastic shapes, build castles 
of rose and gold and silver to receive the setting sun. The 
light of day she passes through her liquid crystals and flings 
across the sky an arch of many colours, hung before a dark 
curtain of misty cloud. She writes the stories of what she 
has done in solid pages of rock and stone, in shifting sand and 
wave-washed pebble, and stirs our imaginations with the 
wonders therein. 

Thus through all the woven web of science runs the thread 
of beauty. As teachers, as interpreters, let us not lose sight 
of the pattern because the background is often dark and 
obscure. What we need is that all our knowledge should 
lead us to a wider sympathy with all creation, and to a 
recognition of the beauty and interest to be found on every 
side, until our pupils are eager to enter into the secrets of 
that beauty and interest, and no detail is dull. To do this we 
must live with Nature as much as possible; we must watch 
her at work, note her processes and record our own individual 
observations, and then compare them with those that others 
have made. 

For what is the tendency of all our modern striving? Is 
there not a longing to return to a simpler life, to a more intimate 
acquaintance with that Nature which calls to us all, her child- 
ren? And perhaps at last some of us are beginning to listen 
to her call. She holds her arms out wide and folds us to her 
breast, and we feel the throbbing of her mighty heart, and, 
wrapped in that warm embrace, we learn a greater sympathy, 
a more tender tolerance, a broader and more lenient judgment, 
as we see that she makes her rain to fall on the just and the 
unjust, and causes her sun to shine upon the evil and the 
good. 

Let us then, by living with it, interest our children in the 
wonderful world around us, and abandon the old, dry methods, 
and our knowledge of Nature shall be one with our other 
knowledge, and we shall perceive that painters, poets, thinkers, 
and observers all draw their inspiration from the same great 
source. 

Wisely we have avoided over-educating the emotional side 
of the character; but there is a danger in over-educating the 
intellectual side and of starving the feelings. Nature, rightly 
understood, makes her appeal to both, and to develop the 
intellectual at the expense of the emotional is to ferm an ill 
balanced character, which, strangely enough, often prides 
itself upon the absence of that sensibility and warmth of feel- 
ing which is in reality a defect. 

E. C. MATTHEWS. 


THE EDUCATION (ADMINISTRATIVE PROVISIONS) BILL will pro- 
bably have received the Koyal assent before these words are 
read. An almost excessive spirit of compromise was shown in 
Standing Committee by Mr. McKenna, who consented, in deference 
to the objections of Sir W. Anson, to delete the clause abolishing the 
twopenny limit in the rate for higher education in counties. The most 
important of the other provisions are those giving power to Local 
Authorities to grant scholarships to children from the age of twelve to 
fifteen tenable at public elementary schools ; to provide vacation schools, 
vacation classes, and play-centres; and to make arrangements for 
‘attending to” the health of the children. As regards medical 
inspection, the Bill goes farther, and imposes it as a duty. The 
Eee relating to the Teachers’ Register, which were inserted in 
ast year’s Bill during its passage through Parliament as the outcome of 
conferences between secondary and elementary teachers, are included. 


EXAMINATIONS IN THE WEST RIDING. 


HE West Riding Education Committee is circulating a 
very informing Report drawn up by the examiners of 
intending pupil-teachers and candidates for minor scholar- 
ships. There were three stages in the examination. First 
came a consideration of the applications by a local committee 
of teachers. who had power to reject candidates manifestly 
unfit. Next there were written papers in English and 
arithmetic, the latter consisting mainly of problems and of 
questions designed to bring out intelligence; and, lastly, the 
candidates were subjccted to an oral examination of the “ inter- 
view ” type, the hint for which seems to have been taken from 
the Naval Candidates’ Examination. It consisted, in addition 
to reading aloud, of questions on any topic that suggested 
itself, designed to bring out in the main four points—powers 
of observation, powers of inference and grasp of an argument, 
involving the application of knowledge of facts and simple 
scientific principles to new conditions, general miscellaneous 
knowledge, and power of rapid calculation. One noticeable 
result of this part of the examination was the reversal in some 
cases of the judgment formed on the paper work only; another 
was the superiority in general of the candidates for county 
scholarships over those for pupil-teacherships. Apparently 
teaching is not attracting the best brains in our elementary 
schools. Of the intending pupil-teachers, indeed, the Report 
speaks gravely: “They were too often lacking in freshness 
and originality,” “ tneir brains had been stunted by unintellig- 
ent cram,” “in other cases they had run to seed, not having 
been adequately looked after since they had passed beyond the 
regular routine of the school.” “Too many had confined 
their reading to little beyond what they had done at school,” 
or had read only trashy books. But, in the opinion of the 
examiners, the most serious defect among candidates of both 
classes was their weakness in powers of observation. Perhaps 
this part of the Report would have been more instructive had 
some specimens of the questions asked been given. We are 
only told that they were varied to suit both town and country 
candidates, and that, though a certain rough knowledge was 
usually shown, instances of detailed observation were rare. 
They suggest no remedy, however—perhaps they considered 
that it did not come within their province to do so. The 
bookish character of the children’s knowledge was evident also 
from their answers to questions involving the application of 
the scientific principles they had learnt: they broke down 
when asked to explain simple everyday phenomena which 
were examples of natural laws with which they were familiar. 
“Their science had begun at the wrong end,” say the 
examiners. Instead of starting from the phenomena of daily 
life and proceeding inductively to general laws, they build up 
knowledge, which is to them unreal, on a foundation of 
artificial experiments, or deduce it from the enunciation of 
some general truth. 

“ Words, words, words,” is again the bitter cry of those who 
reported on the paper in English: conventionality and unreal 
sentiment were the prevailing notes in the essays. Writing 
about birds in winter, few children got beyond the trivialities 
“the poor little robin ”; and the subject of a life of a police- 
man appears to have elicited little beyond a deluge of details 
about uniforms and buttons worthy only of the War Office. 
Essays on this subject, say the examiners, showed only too 
distinctly the influence either of some model essay or of teach- 
ing which was so formal as to have killed the life of the 
subject. Here we probably touch the root of the mischief : 
teachers fail to remember that composition must be the child’s 
own thought expressed in the child’s own language, and that 
the instructor’s business ought to be restricted to keeping the 
youthful essayist within the limits of grammar and sense. To 
teach composition in the same spirit as arithmetic is simply 
to stifle whatever faculty of expression a child posseses. Of 
course the failure to write was often due to lack of imagina- 
tion, as is shown by the fact that the candidates who chose 
the subject “Is it better to be a boy or a girl?” did well. 
“Almost all those who chose the subject’ wrote, with vigour 
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and naturalness, drawing from their own stores of experience.” 
“The reading of these essays was like a green oasis in the 
desert.” Another exercise set was to rewrite a poem in ordinary 
language, and this, according to the examiners, produced poor 
results. Here, however, our sympathies are all with the child- 
ren. The poem set, “ Home they brought her warrior dead,” 
is quite unsuitable for young people. Those who chose it 
evidently made the common mistake of thinking that verses 
which are simple in thought and diction are necessarily com- 
prehensible by children. The language of Tennyson’s lines is 
the simplest of the simple; the psychology is quite the reverse. 
How can children be expected to know that the deepest and 
most dangerous grief is that which can find no outlet in tears ? 
Indeed, why should children be expected to know anything 
about grief at all? The letters, which were another exercise 
given, were, we are told, on the whole pleasing; but here 
again the bane of conventionality was apparent, and we con- 
conclude with two or three gems of this style of writing. 
‘We witnessed green fields and meadows.” “Then were 
displayed the physical actions of many farmers ”; and, choicest 
of all, “ Even baby, the wee thing that can rule the whole 
household of grown-ups with little gurgle from its rosebud 
mouth.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


DIRECT MORAL INSTRUCTION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1rR,—So Prof. Findlay does not propose to answer the 
points which I raised in your July number. I am sorry, 
though not much surprised. I have had considerable ex- 
perience of putting the question: “ Does not much moral 
evil spring from ignorance, thoughtlessness, prejudice, or 
delusion ? ” and I know the nsual result. I am still hopeful 
that, if Prof. Findlay will look at the whole subject from that 
standpoint, and, in particular, will ask himself what is to be 
done with children actually brought up in an environment of 
pernicious ideas, he will come over to our side. 

Let me say, however, that Prof. Findlay is mistaken in 
supposing that the answer which he gave me at the College of 
Preceptors was at all adequate or “categorical.” It was 
courteous, as we should expect; but he made no attempt, to 
the best of my knowledge, to deal with the above question ina 
precise form. Perhaps he intended to do so, but forgot. 
Such things often happen in debate. 

Again, I must take exception to his reply that “ the question 
cannot be determined by æ priori arguments, but must be 
decided experimentally by the experience of practical teachers.” 
That is exactly my view. Prof. Findlay, as it seems to me, is 
trying to prevent the accumulation of such experience. He is 
assuring teachers that direct moral instruction, at any time 
before the age of sixteen, is an educational mistake. That is 
not the way to encourage experiments. 

There is a kind of truth in the view that “the child is 
neither moral nor immoral,” and yet itis a kindof truth almost 
as bad as absolute error. Let me ask Prof. Findlay another 
question, or, rather (for poor impossibles like myself must not, 
I suppose, expect answers), let me throw out a hint for his 
further consideration. Has Prof. Findlay ever submitted his 
view of child nature to a Catholic priest? I suspect that, if 
he had done so, he would have heard that even young 
children (especially girls) are often intensely concerned with 
moral questions—far more so than many adults. There may 
(I am not sure) be something morbid in such concern; but, 
then, we do not live in Utopias, but in modern society. 

I thank Mr. Paton for his brief letter (August). To launch 
criticisms against any system of education, such as the 
French, is easy enough and useless enough: I have launched 
invectives in England, and have regretted most of them. Mr. 
Paton knows perfectly well that in France there was no 
possible alternative between Romanism and secular moral 
instruction. If the latter has failed (a question difficult to 


determine), we can only say: “The pity of it!” and con- 
gratulate ourselves that in our country there is still a chance 
of retaining, in some form or other, those elements (Biblical 
and other) which are lost to France. I am doing my best, at 
the councils of the Moral Instruction League, to work on those 
lines. I object strongly, however, to Mr. Paton claiming a 
monopoly of religious expressions like “ God.” The prob- 
ability is that his creed is that of most members of the 
Moral Instruction League; vet he chooses a terminological 
weapon whose only effect is to prejudice outsiders against an 
organization that is doing, in my belief, very fine work. We, 
who are connected with it, know that many of the good things 
of this world will be denied to us because of this very prejudice 
which he is everywhere trying to foster. 

Meanwhile Prof. Findlay is attacking “ religious ” instruction 
as well as “moral.” I suggest that Mr. Paton turn his guns 
in that direction. To Mr. Cholmeley’s article (August) I 
reply that a few weeks in a poor primary school would be his 
best answer. If Mr. Cholmeley is a religious man, he is 
attacking the direct method adopted by religious teachers. 
Let him admit as much and come into the open. If, on the 
other hand, he is arguing on purely secular lines, I would 
reply that the “occasional” method which he advocates as 
the only possible one resolves itself into waiting until a child 
has pulled a fly to pieces or has smoked a cigarette or has 
stolen something before instruction is given. The method 
will not bear a moment’s examination, and its scope is ex- 
tremely limited. 

I cannot gather that Mr. Cholmeley has ever seriously made 
any moral instruction experiment of an illuminative kind. So 
I will mention that I know of teachers who have profoundly 
influenced boys with regard to tobacco smoking. Strange to. 
Mr. Cholmeley, but true! Again, his use of the term “ ethics’” 
seems to indicate that he misunderstands what moral in- 
struction is. We of the Moral Instruction League are doing 
our best to discover the best methods of procedure, and, if 
men like Prof. Findlay would help us, we should get on all 
the better; but we have never contemplated the teaching of 
“ethics.” Our much maligned Syllabus was drawn up merely 
for purposes of approximate completeness: it contains no 
hints as to methods, direct or indirect. The more it can be 
worked into the daily routine of the school, the better. But 
I am perfectly certain that, if the Moral Instruction League. 
had omitted to draw up sucha document, the same critics who. 
now attack it would be accusing the League of “ omitting ’” 
this virtue or over-emphasizing that. 

I pass over Mr. Cholmeley’s extraordinary idea that the 
Moral Instruction League is a Japanese product, and remain, 
yours, &c., F. H. HAYWARD. 

87 Benthal Road, Stoke Newington, N. 

August 20, 1907. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR —A note on University College School in The Journal 
of Education for August contains the following statement :— 
“It has been the laboratory of educational experiments— 
some of them, as the ‘ set system’ and the commercial class, 
failures; others, as the employment of women teachers, 
highly successful.” Now, in view of the very serious nature 
of these estimates, it is, I hope, not too much to ask the 
writer of the note to explain what he means by “ failure,” and 
to adduce the facts upon which his judgment is based. 
Meanwhile, I would say in reference to the “set system” 
that it is the system under which the school flourished during 
the distinguished Headmasterships of Mr. Eve and Mr. Paton. 
The Commercial Class, by which I suppose the writer of the 
note means “the Commercial Department” consisting of 
three forms, concerns me more particularly, and, in order to 
assist him to revise his verdict, the following facts are placed 
at his disposal :— 

(1) The Commercial Department has since its establish- 
ment in 1900 been inspected and examined annually under 
the auspices of the London County Council. Amongst the 
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Inspectors have been educationists and economists of dis- 
tinction—the late Sir Joshua Fitch, the late Mr. Sharpe, Prof. 
Rippmann, Prof. Ashley, Prof. Lyde, Dr. Armitage Smith, 
Mr. Chisholm. Their reports have all been eulogistic. I quote 
from the Inspector's Report for 1906: —” A survey of the 
whole work enforces the conclusion that the work done is 
excellent, that the scheme has passed much beyond the ex- 
perimental stage, and that it is fulfilling well the object for 
which it was established.” Again, the Report of the Uni- 
versity of London (June, 1907) on the whole school contains 
the following paragraph: — “The University has on several 
occasions mspected and examined the work of the Commercial 
Department, and the very high opinion invariably expressed in 
these reports has again been confirmed by the Inspectors.” 

(2) The number of pupils in attendance per year has since 
1902 been about seventy. Our boys have had no difficulty in 
securing good appointments with salaries ranging from about 
£50 to £80 per year. 

(3) Reports which reach us from former pupils show that 
they have been rapidly promoted to posts of responsibility. 

(4) A number of former pupils are continuing their studies 
in the evening at the London School of Economics. 

(5) Curiously enough, the employment of women teachers, 
referred to in the note as “highly successful,” has been 
entirely confined to the Commercial Department. 

(6) The London County Council will continue the work of 
the Commercial Department at the Camden and Hackney 
Downs Secondary Schools. The Department will be dis- 
continued at University College School owing to the removal 
of the school to Hampstead.—Yours &c., 

August 23, 1907. 


[This letter reached us just as we were going to press, and, 
in the absence of the writer of the note from England, we 
prefer to reserve our defence.—ED.| 


AUGUSTUS KAHN. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1R,—As the owner of a private day school, and a trained and ex- 
perienced teacher, 1 have been interested in the remarks made by Mr. 
Gott and Mr. Maples on such institutions. I acquired my school at 
large expense, introduced a curriculum where there had been none, 
engaged a trained stalt, put the school under inspection, and secured 
recognition by the Board of Education. I believe the efficiency of the 
school has increascd from year to year, but the tinancial position has got 
‘worse and worse. The advice given by Mr. Gott and Mr. Maples is 
not easily followed, and one would be loth to follow it as long as there 
is a remote prospect of success. But the prospect is not bright.— 
Yours, &c., PROPRIETOR OF PRIVATE Day SCHOOL. 


August 21, 1907. 


ALICE OLDHAM MEMORIAL.—A Committee has been formed to 
take steps to establish a memorial to the late Miss Alice Oldham for 
her services to the cause of the higher education of women in Ireland. 
As Secretary, during many years, to the Association of Irish School 
Mistresses, and as founder and first President of the Association of 
Women Graduates and Candidate Graduates, Miss Oldham took 
‘a prominent part in every important educational movement which has 
taken place in Ireland during the last twenty years, and it is in no 
“small measure due to her untiring zeal that the teaching and degrees 
‘of Dublin University are now open to women as to men. It has been 
suggested that the form the Memorial should take should be one of the 
‘following schemes :—(1) A Prize for original work done by Women ; 
(2) a Course of Memoriat Lectures in Alexandra College, Dublin, and 
Dublin University ; (3) a Prize in Dublin University for women students 
of limited means who have studied for at least one year in Alexandra 
College, Dublin; and that the final decision as to the scheme should 
lie with the majority of the votes of the subscribers. Further information 
can be obtained from the Honorary Secretaries: Miss M. Joynt, 
21 Annesley Park, Dublin, or Miss O. C. Rowlette, 42 Lower Baggat 
Street, Dublin, who will be glad to receive and acknowledge any 
subscriptions, 


A LEGACY of £1,000 has been bequeathed by the late Mrs. Martha 
Miller, of 31 Fitzjohn’s Avenue, to the Maria Grey Training College for 
the foundation of scholarships or exhibitions, 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


To segregate abnormal children and to provide for them fit education is 
a the duty of the State. The law of March 28, 1381, 
normal . . > . i 
Children. which made primary instruction obligatory for 
children of either sex afier the completion of the 
sixth year, promised regulations to ensure the training of the deaf and 
dumb and the blind. These regulations did not appear, because it was 
believed that the number to be provided for was quite insignificant. 
Subsequent inquiries have modified that opinion. Moueover, besides 
the deaf and the dumb and the blind, there are children incapacitated 
by infirmities (such as cretinism, epilepsy, hysteria, paralysis, &c.) from 
attending the ordinary school, and there are those to whom, owing to 
moral or mental causes, its discipline is insupportable. In order to 
meet the wants of these abnormal children, the Minister of Public 
Instruction is bringing in a bill of which the chief provisions are as 
follows :—At the request of communes and departments there shall be 
established for abnormal or backward children of either sex (1) classes 
de perfectionnement, attached to public elementary schools, and (2) 
independent ccoles de perfectionnement, receiving boarders and half- 
boarders. The attached classes will admit children from six to 
thirteen years of age; the independent schools will also carry on the 
training of the defective up to the age of sixteen, giving both primary 
and industrial education. Pupils of the attached classes who in the 
thirteenth year are found incapable of learning a trade outside will be 
passed on into the independent schools. Children so seriously 
atHicted that they cannot be educated in the family will be dealt with 
as boarders in the independent schools. Boys and girls are in all cases 
to be kept strictly apart. Whilst the central Government will make a 
grant in aid of the establishment or enlargement of the classes and 
schools, the expense of maintenance is to fall on the communes and 
departments. 


Lycées and colleges for girls are being brought into a line with those 
Gouna for boys. A Ministerial decree lays down that in 
of Discipline. every such school there shall be constituted a 
Council of Discipline, which shall have as its object 
the concentration of all the forces of the establishment in exercising 
moral and disciplinary influence. In /ycées this Council will consist of 
the head mistress, the surveiilante générale (when there is one), three 
teachers, and one or two maftresses répétitrices (according as there is or 
is nota surveillante générale). The teachers and rcpétitrices are to be 
chosen by their colleagues for three years. In collèges the Recteur will 
determine the composition of the Council. It will meet every three 
months on a day and at an hour fixed by the head mistress, or it may 
be specially convened by her to give her advice on some particular 
point. Again, she is compelled to summon it whenever more than half 
the members request her to do so. Pupils who have distinguished 
themselves may be called before the Council to receive its congratula- 
tions ; for its action is not merely repressive. We have often thought 
that these Councils of Discipline might be introduced with good ettect 
into English schools of all kinds. 


France has now had experience enough of the direct method of teach- 
Asidi ‘oF the ing modern languages to enable her to estimate its 
Direct Method, Value. In the Revue universitaire an Inspector- 
General sums up from numerous reports the results 
that have been obtained. As to the reality of the progress effected 
since the introduction of the method, unanimity is complete. ‘‘ The 
general impression of the examiners is good,” writes Inspecteur 
d’Académie X. in the report that he addresses to the Vice-Recteur de 
l’Académie de Paris. ‘*We have many pupils,” says a head master, 
“ who read German and English journals, reviews, and books.” Another 
states that several of his pupils went for a holiday to Germany, having 
knowledge enough to converse with Germans from the outset. The 
exercises produced by candidates for the baccalauréat and the inquiries 
of the inspectors on their rounds fully confirm the favourable opinion 
that is generally entertained as to the success of the new method. On 
the other hand, there are certain reservations to be made, certain draw- 
backs to be indicated. First of all, a lack of homogeneity is observed 
in the classes: some of the pupils, owing to natural aptitude or better 
preparation, outstrip their comrades. Secondly, teachers complain of 
fatigue, especially if the forms be large. Thirdly, an idea sometimes 
prevails that grammar is to be neglected, whereas the direct method 
condemns not grammar, but the abuse of grammar, the learning of 
abstract rules by heart. Lastly, an insufficiency of literary culture is 
apparent in the higher classes. M. X (Académie de Paris) puts 
it clearly :—‘‘ All, or almost all, the examiners deplore the extraordinary 
weakness, some the total ignorance, shown by pupils whenever an easy 
question is put on literary or political history, on the economy, or even 
on the geography of the country whose language is being spoken. 
The unanimity of teachers in regretting this is significant. The study 
of modern languages should not lose on the side of culture what it gains 
on the side of practical utility.” 
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The writer of the article goes on to point out some measures by which 
Remedi these defects may be remedied. The lack of homo- 
for its Defects. geneity, so far as it depends on inadequate prepara- 
tion, might be counteracted if the examinations to 
justify removal to a higher form were made a reality, instead of remain- 
ing, ın the case of modern languages, a farce. And supplementary 
courses should be organized for backward pupils. With regard to the 
fatigue of the teacher, it comes in part from an imperfect mastery of 
the system. He often proceeds with inconsiderate haste, when he 
might well employ the first three months of the year in revision and in 
strengthening the knowledge that is the indispensable condition of 
future progress. Or he engages in a dialogue with a single pupil, or 
keeps up a monologue; whereas collective exercises and general 
questions are more in keeping with the spirit of the method. But for 
these defects and for the insufficiency of the teaching in grammar and 
literature the true remedy is /raining. ‘It is to a serious professional 
apprenticeship, to a probationary stage of pedagogic preparation, to 
the training of teachers, young, active, sincerely won over to the new 
ideas and applying them at once with reasoned conviction and with 
skill, that we mast look for the gradual and complete transformation of 
methods of instruction. ” 


GERMANY. 


Women continue to make progress in maintaining their right to 
pursue higher studies at the Universities. Prussia, 
it is true, does not yet admit them to formal 
matriculation ; but a recent petition to the Kultus- 
minister praying for this concession was supported by the signatures 
of 160 University professors. In the German Universities that 
matriculate properly qualified women students there were in the summer 
half-year 302 on the roll, as against 254 in the winter half-year, and 
211 in the preceding summer half-year. In the summer half-year of 
1905 there were only 137 fully matriculated women students in 
Germany. At present the largest number is to be found at the 
University of München, which has no less than a hundred on 
its books. 


What proportion should the salary of the head master bear to the 
hiii salary of the assistant master? It is a question 
Head and with which theorists have often busied themselves. 

Assistant Masters, A meeting of primary teachers in Germany lately 

decided that the head master ought to have the 
salary of his grade with, at most, if we may trust our memory, 25 per 
cent. on it in addition. We took the trouble to investigate the state of 
affairs at a large secondary school, an Oderrealschule in an important 
town. The senior assistant master received, we found, £300 a year. 
The head master had £330, from which was deducted £40 for.a 
Mienstiwohnung, or official residence, his actual emoluments being £290 
and a house worth at least £100 a year. The assistant master was, as 
we judged, better off; and in some parts of Germany it is found 
«dificult to get any but ambitious young men to accept head masterships. 
As to England, it must always be borne in mind that the head master 
has to entertain official guests and to represent the school on public 
occasions ; that, in short, much of his outlay would be described in 
commercial language as ‘‘ trade expenses.” Yet, if salaries were to be 
readjusted in some High Court of Conscience, the position of the 
assistant master would in many cases be improved. 


Germany is developing the system of forest schools for boys and 
girls whose physical condition requires especial 
care. Charlottenburg provides for the sickly 
children of Berlin. Gladbach has a school of the 
same pattern as Charlottenburg. At Elberfeld, in a thickly populated 
manufacturing district, a forest school was opened recently, and other 
towns of the Rhineland and Westphalia will, it is said, follow the 
example of Elberfeld. From Dr. Grau’s report on last year’s work at 
Gladbach it appears that the results were highly satisfactory. The 
pupils, numbering 118, were, for the most part, scrofulous or anzemic. 
No tuberculous patients were admitted. The daily instruction lasted 
4wo hours and three quarters, and was in three parts, with intervals of 
rest. The subjects to which the greater amount of attention was given 
were natural history and gymnastics. The children were made to lie 
-down from I to 3 p.m., and most of them enjoyed refreshing sleep 
during this time. There was a medical inspection every day, and the 
pupils were subjected to a regular course of hygienic training. After a 
stay of four months all of them were found to have gained in weight, 
the increase, on an average 1,200 grammes, being accompanied by a 
general improvement in the physical condition of the children. 
A teacher of eae has hag dik successive years questioned his 
oys (about fourteen years of age) as to their 
tela favourite subjects, and has tabulated the results of 
his inquiries. For history there voted 38°8 per 
cent., for geography 22°4 per cent., for natural history 10°4 per cent., 
for geometry 8'9 per cent., for German 7°9 per cent., for religion 6 per 
.cent., and for arithmetic §°6 per cent. The place occupied by religion, 


Women and 
Higher Studies. 


Porest Schools. 


In Engiand it is held that the teacher who can make English grammar 
attractive to small boys must possess unusual merits. 


UNITED STATES. 


In various parts of the British Empire the flag is being used to inspire 
The Fla. patriotism in the young and to symbolize to them 
as Baoa the unity of the great Empire to which they belong. 
' — The symbol would seem to be more frequently dis- 
played in the colonies than in the mother land. In some parts of 
America ‘‘ Old Glory ” is required to be perpetually in evidence. Thus 
a new section of the School Law of California reads :—** Boards of 
School Trustees in all school districts throughout the State, and Boards 
of Education in all cities and counties throughout the State, shall pro- 
vide for each school house under their control a suitable flag of the 
United States, which shall be hoisted above each school house*during 
all school sessions. It shall be the duty of Boards of School Trustees 
and Boards of Education to enforce this provision. It shall also be the 
duty of such Boards of School Trustees and Boards of Education to 
provide smaller and suitable United States flags to be displayed in each 
school room at all times during the school sessions. It shall be the 
duty of such Boards of Trustees and Boards of Education to enforce this 
provision.” 


Something has been done—we cannot here set forth how much—to 
help young English teachers to a holiday course 
abroad. The modern language teacher of Germany 
obtains from time to time a grant to enable him to 
visit the country whose language he teaches. Such visits are indis- 
pensable ; for the false accent of the pupil corrupts by degrees the 
accent of the master. But other teachers besides the Neuphslologen 
profit by holidays made educative as well as recreative, and America 
shows a consciousness of the fact. A system of leave of absence on 
half pay for the purpose of study and travel has been established for the 
teachers of the Boston public schools. Under this system to any 
teacher who has served for seven years may be given a year’s leave of 
absence, which he is required to spend in study and travel under the 
direction of the superintendent. But half pay might well be made 
full pay. Few at least of English teachers could travel sumptuously on 
half their salary, and some salaries, owing to the limits of divisibility, 
are incapable of being halved. 


The meeting—perhaps the greatest of the kind in the world—of the 
National Educational Association took place in July 
at Los Angeles. The address of the President, 
Dr. Schaeffer, had for its subject the questions 
** What can the School do to aid the Peace Movement?” and caused 
the Association to pass a resolution that ‘‘ the forces of this world should 
be organized and operated in the interests of peaceand not of war.” To 
the departments of the Association it was decided to add a nineteenth, 
a ‘‘ Department of the National Organizations of Women,” in order that 
in meeting each year with the professional body the national societies 
of women may cooperate more successfully with each other, and with the 
educators of the country, in bringing the home and the school into more 
helpful relations. The Association formulates annually certain declara- 
tions of opinion. We reproduce that drawn up at Los Angeles with 
regard to the qualifications and payment of teachers. ‘‘The National 
Educational Association notes with approval that the qualifications de- 
manded of teachers in public schools, and especially in city schools, are 
increasing annually, and particularly that in many localities special 
preparation is demanded of teachers. We regret the attempt that is 
being made in some quarters to evade the consequence of low salaries. 
The salaries, and often the conditions under which the teachers in the 
public schools teach, do not offer sufficient inducement to offset the 
more promising positions in the commercial life of a large city. Re- 
source is had, therefore, to selecting students with incompetent high 
school or normal school training to fill these yearly increasing vacancies. 
Hence we believe that constant effort should be made by all persons 
interested in education to secure for teachers such adequate compensa- 
tion for their work that both teachers and public will recognize teach- 
ing as a profession.” 


The United States is, like other countries, convinced that the bodies 
Medical of children need no less attention than their minds. 
Inspection, We give an illustration of what is being done in 
witness of the conviction. A law passed last year 

makes medical inspection compulsory in the public schools of every city 
and town in Massachusetts. The Board of Education must appoint 
one or more school physicians, assign one to each public school, and 
provide all proper facilities for the performance of their duties. The 
law requires every school physician to make a prompt examination and 
diagnosis of all children referred to him; and any examination of 
teachers, janitors, and school buildings that in his opinion the pro- 
tection of the health of the pupils demands. It is made the duty of the 
Board of Education to cause to be sent to a school physician for exami- 
nation and diagnosis every child returning to school without a 
certificate from the Board of Health after an_absence on account of 


Educative 
Holidays. 


The N.E.A, 


which, after all, is an important subject, will yield amusement to cynics. | illness or from an unknown cause. Childfen” showing signs_of ill 
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health must be referred to the school physician, unless excluded from 
school by the teacher. At least once in the school year every pupil 
must be tested and examined to ascertain whether he is suffering from 
defective sight or hearing or from any other disability or defect tending 
to interfere with his school work. These tests are to be made by 
teachers in accordance with directions prescribed by the State Board of 
Education after consultation with the State Board of Health. 


CANADA. 


The Report of the Minister of Education for Ontario has just been 
issued. It is for the year 1906; but many of the 

ay statistics collected relate to the year 1905. There 
has been a period of reconstruction in the educa- 

tional affairs of Ontario. New proposals, involving increased grants, 
have been made to the Legislature, which has received them in a 


generous and sympathetic spirit ; and a general movement to raise the | 


standard of education in the province has been begun. The Minister 
states that he has had an opportunity of visiting Great Britain and of 
making personal inquiry into the working of some English schools, and 
that he was impressed by what he saw. 
should look for inspiration rather to Britain than to the United States. 

A few years ago it was found hard to get teachers for the rural schools : 

salaries were small, and the rapid settlement of the Western provinces of 
Canada drew teachers away. An attempt has been made to overcome 
the difficulty by increasing salaries. But the teacher's wage is still too low 
in Canada. Thus in the public elementary schools the average annual 
salary for men is 514 dollars, for women 348 dollars. As a natural 


It pleases us that the province | 


consequence the number of men in the teaching profession continues to | 


decrease ; the percentage in 1904 was 21°72, and in 1905 it had fallen 
to 20°21. Moreover, in the lack of properly qualified teachers temp- 
orary certificates have to be issued to men and women of insufficient 
attainments. 
the fact that the average experience of a man teacher in Ontario is 
9°3 years, of a woman 6'4 years, will have much significance. It means 
that teachers quit a calling that will not feed them. 


In other respects the Report is of a satisfactory and hopeful character. 
Most of its figures indicate progress. But the 
Inspector of the Continuation Classes contends that 
these Classes cause the rural districts to feed the 
urban centres with their best blood ; for of every five pupils from the 


Weak Point. 


For those who are accustomed to read education reports | 


farm who attend them only one returns to the farm. And secondary 
schools, he says, give the student a distinct bias towards the professions 
or towards mercantile pursuits. ‘* Secondary education must be limited 
to the needs of general culture without bias towards any pursuit, or agri- 

culture—our greatest productive industry—must receive its due share of 
encouragement through the technical and scientific courses of our 
secondary schools. There can be no escape from the logic of this 
position. To adopt the latter alternative would be to act in harmony 
with the recognized tendency of our school system and the general trend 
of educational opinion.” We, for our part, should hesitate to thrust 
agriculture into the crowded curriculum of the secondary school. But 
we have long been conscious that an education which converts the 
farmer’s sons into clerks—in Britain or the colonies—is not an unmixed 
benefit to the individual or to the State. Perhaps help might be got 


| from rekindling the sense of the dignity of manual laboar. 


BURMA. 


The Report for 1905-6 shows that 327,329 boys, or 40 per cent. of 
those of school age were attending school, and 
57,905 girls, or 7°51 per cent. The total expenditure 
on public instruction was Rs. 32,76,891. We learn 
that Anglo-vernacular secondary education in Burma has its defects, 
and that many persons question the desirability of extending it. With 
regard to primary education, it appears that there are 4,709 schools with 
149,609 pupils. Although vernacular primary schools outnumber 
Anglo-vernacular, they do not render to the country the full service 
that they ought to render: it is to the latter that all resort who look 
forward to employment under the State or to a clerical career. 


A temperate and impressive pamphlet has been published at Rangoon. 
The gist of it is that Buddhist children have had to 
attend either the schools in which no religious 
teaching is given or those in which the religion 
taught is not that of their forefathers. Eight years ago the Buddhists 
founded a school of their own : they now with this pamphlet appeal for 
funds to extend it. A letter in the Rangoon Gazette suggests, from the 
Church side, that missionaries should abandon the serving of educational 
tables and confine themselves to spiritual work. Certainly the 
belief that to educate means to proselytize has wrought incalculable 
mischief in the East. 


Statistics. 


An 
Old Grievance. 


(Continued on page 602.) 


Geo. M. HAMMER &CO., Ld. 


370 STRAND, LONDON, 


Actual Manufacturers 
of every description of 


W.C. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE, 


MANUFACTORIES: 
Bermondsey, 8.E., and Guildford, Surrey. 


Fittings for Technical Schools, Laboratories, Libraries, Churches, &c. 


FOLDING 
PARTITIONS. 


COMPLETE 
FURNISHING. 


“HYGIENIC” Single Desk. 


Desk, Seat, and Back adjustable 
to suit each Pupil. 


“Louise Single Desk 


With Sliding Top. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 

THE GOSPHL AOCORDING TO ST. LUKB. Greek Text. 
With Introd. and Notes. By Rev. J. Bonn, M.A. 2s. 6d. [/un. and Sen. 
AN pares amare TO THE ORBEDS. By Rev. G. F. 
Maccear, D.D. [Sentor. 
ee AOTS OF Tam A FPOSTCEB, Greek Text. With Notes. 
un T. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. [Junior and Senior, 
T ACTS OF THÉ APOSTLES. Authorised Version. With 

Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLroL:, M.A. 28. 6d. 
(Preliminary, Junior, and Senior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
CAHSAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. Edited by Rev. Joun Bono. 
M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLroLe, M.A. 4s. 6d. [Sentor. 
GALLIC WAR. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. A. S. Warog, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
—— GALLIO WAR. Books II. and III. With Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. RutHerrorp, LL.D. 1s. 6d. [Sentor. 
VIRGIL.—_AHNBID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
Rev. A. S. Wacpotr, M.A. ıs. 6d. | Junior and Senior. 
ABNBID. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A. ıs. 6d. | Junior and Senior. 
AENBID. ook II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 
Pace, M.A. ıs. (Senior. 
LIVY.—Book V. vith Notes and Vocab. By M. ALFORD. 1s. 6d. [Sea. 
Book XXI. By W. W. Cares, M.A., and J. E. Meruuisn, M.A. 
1s. 6d. [ Senior. 
Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. ee, A. 
Senior. 
HOR AGm. —ODBEBS. Books I. and II. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By T. E. FADE M.A. Elementary Classics. 1s. 6d. each. Classical 


Sia 2s. ea [ Sextor. 
XBENOPHON. ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. A. S. WaLrore, M.A. 1s. 6d. With Exercises. By E. A. 
We ts, M.A. 1s. 6d i Juntor and Senior. 


—— ANABASIS. Boo at With Notes and Voc: ibulary. By Rev. 
A. S. WaLroLe, M.A. ıs. (Senior. 
EURIPIDES. “aLOmsris, With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. 
M. A. Onin M.A. rs. eee 
—— ALOBSTIS. Edited b mW. L. Earve, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. Senior 
THUOYDIDA. Book IV. Ed. by C. E. GRAVES, M. A. 38. 6d. [Sen. 


ENGLISH. 

LAMB.—TALBS FROM SHAKBSPBARB. With Introduction 
and Notes. B D. PuncHarpb, B.A. (Contains the Tempest, As You 
ne It, The Merchant of Venice, King Lear, Twelfth Night, Hamlet.) 

Preliminary. 

PoHMS OF BNGLAND. With Introduction and Notes. By H. B. 
Georce, M.A., and A. Sipawick, M.A. 2s. 6d. | Preliminary and Junior. 

DEFOB. —ROBINSON CRUSOB. Edited by H. KiNGsLEY. 2s. 6d 


1908. 


ENGLISH — continued. 


LONGFPBELLOW.—HIAWATHA. With Introduction and Notes. By 
H. B. Correritt, M.A. 1s. 6d. [ Preliminary. 
SHAKESPBARM. —RICHARD II. With Introduction and Notes. 
By K. Deighton. With an Appendix. 1s. gd. ( /unior and Senior. 
— RICHARD II. Eversley Edition. With Notes. ıs. 
[Junior and Senior. 
—-— JULIUS a a With Introduction and Notes. By K. 
DEIGHTON. 1s. [Junior and Senior. 
JULIUS CAHBAR. Eversley Edition. With Notes. ıs. 
[Junior and Senior. 
THE MBROHANT OF VENIOB. With Introduction and 
Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 18. gd. Junior. 
THE MBRCHANT OF VEØNIOBÐ. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. ıs. [Junior. 


SCOTT.—OLD MORTALITY. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. 
Junior and Senior. 
——- MARMION. With Introduction and Notes. 


y M. MACMILLAN, 

B.A. 3s. (Junior and Senior. 

—— MARMION, &c. Ed.by F.T. PAtGrave. 1s. (Junior and Senior. 

TENNYSON.—POBTICAL WORKS. Globe Edition. 3s. 6d. (This 

Volume contains The Marriage of Geraint, Geraint and Enid, The Coming 

of Arthur, ‘The Passing of Arthur.) [ Junior and Senior. 

—-— SCHOOL BDITION OF TENNYSON'S WORKS. 

Part III., 2s. 6d. (This Volume contains The Marriage of Geraint, 
Geraint and Enid, The Coming of Arthur, The Passing of Arthur.) 


[Junior and Senior. 

—— IDYLLS OF THB KING. 2s. net. (This Volume contains 
The Marriage of Geraint, Geraint and Enid, The Coming of Arthur, The 
Passing of Arthur.) [Junior ant Senior. 
__*“GHRAINT AND ENID and THE MARRIAGD OF 
GERAINT. With Introduction and Notes. By G. C. Macautay, 
M.A. 2s. 6d [Junior and Senior. 


—— THE COMING OF ARTHUR and THE PASSING 


OF ARTHUR. With Introduction and Notes. By F. J. Rows, 
M.A. 2s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
——— HINOSTBY: — WESTWARD HO! Illustrated. 3s. 6d.; 


6d. ; 2s. net; 1s. ; sewed, 6d. Abridged Edition, rs. 6d. (Junior. 
MILTON. aaa With Introduction and Notes. By W. Be t, 
Senior. 
—— L’ ALLEGRO, IL PHNSHBROSO, a clea LYCIDAS, 
SONNBITS, &c. By W. BeLL, M.A. rs. (Senior. 
BAGON, —HSSAYS. With Introduction and Noir By F. G. o 
Senior. 
WORDSWORTH. —POHMS OF WORDSWORTH. Chosen and 
i . M. ARNOLD. 28S. Senior., 
PS TO THB STUDY OF ARNOLD'S WORDS- 
wo RTH. By R. Witson, B.A. rs. net. 
MACAULAY.—ESSAY ON ADDISON. With Introduction and 


(Preliminary. Notes. By R. F. Wincn, M.A. 2s. 6d. (English Classics Series.) [Seszor. 
ROBINSON CRUSOB. Edited by J. W. Crark, M.A. 2s. 6d. —— ESSAY ON ADDISON. Edited by R. F. Winch, M.A. ıs. 
net. LE KENRAR y. (English Literature Tor Secondary Schools Series.) [ Sentor. 
CAM BRIDGE ‘LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 
RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. FRENCH AND GERMAN. 
Greek Text. With Notes. By | MOLIBRH.—LE MISANTHROPH. G. E. FASNACHT. 1s. [Senior. 


bea AOTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

. E. Pace, M.A. 3s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 

TE ACTS OF THE ea Authorised Version. With 
Notes. By T. E. Pace, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLpoctr, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

( Junior and Senior. 

THE BPISTLH TO THM PHILIPPIANS. A Revised Text. With 

Introduction, Notes, and Dissertations. By Bishop LIGHTFOOT. ras. [Sentor, 

THE EPISTLE TO THE PHILIPPIANS. With Translation, 

Paraphrase, and Notes for English Readers. By Very Rev. J. 


VAUGHAN. 5s. [ Senior. 
THE HPISTLE OF ST. JAMBS. The Greek Text. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By Rev. Josern B. Mayor. Second Edition. is net, 
Senior. 


THE HPISTLE OF ST. JAMBS. Greek Text. With Commentary. 


By the late Professor Hort. (Senior.) [le the press. 
ENGLISH. 

SCOTT.—MARMION. Cantos I. and VI. With Introduction and Notes. 

By M. Macmiccran, B.A. is. (Preliminary. 

—— MARMION. With Introduction and Notes. By M. MACMILLAN, 

B.A. 3s. Sewed, as. 6d. Junior. 

_— MARMION, &e. Edited by F. T. PALGRAVE. 1s. Junior. 


—— QUENTIN DURWARD. res 6d. 
untor. 
UBNTIN DURWARD. Abridged for Schools. rs. 6d. f Junior. 
KING LHY'S HBROBS. With Notes. 1s. éd. (Preliminary. 
SHAK HSPHARD’S MERCHANT OF VENIOB. With Intro- 
duction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. [ Junior and Senior. 
THE MBRCHANT OF VENIGH. Eversley Edition. With 
Notes. ıs. [ Junior and Senior. 
= ORIOLANUS. With Introduction and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. 
Senor. 

—_—— = SORIOLANUS. Eversley Edition. With Notes. ıs. ienie: 
TENNYSONS SBELHCT POHMS. With Introduction and Notes. 
ners B. GeorcE and W. H. Hanow. 2s. 6d. [ Junior, 
MILTON.—OOMUS. With Introduction and Notes. By W. Beit, M.A. 
enior. 


18s. 3d. 
—— EYorDas, SONNBTS, &c. By W. Bett, M.A. 1s. od. Cas 


With Introduction and Notes. 


GOBTHE.—HHRMANN UND DOROTHBA. J. T. Hatrievon. 


38. 6d. LSentor. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
CORNELIUS NHBPOS. Vol. J, 


Themistocles, Aristides, Pausanias, Cimon). With Notes and Vocabulary. 

By HERBERT WILKINSON, M.A. ıs. 6d. [ Preliminary. 
CABSAR.—GALLIO WAR. Books II. and III. With Notes and 

Vocabulary. By Rev. W. G. RUTHERFORD, LL.D. 1s. 6d. [ Junior. 


THE GALLIC WAR. Edited by Rev. Jonn Bonn, M.A., and 
Rev. A. S. WALroLe, M.A. 4s. 6d. unior. 


VIRGIL.—ABNBID. oe X. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
S. G. Owen, M.A. ıs. [ Junior and Senior. 


LIV Y.—Book XXI. o W. W. Cares, M.A., and J. E. MEtuuisu, M.A. 


(containing Lives of Miltiades 


1s. 6d. [Sernior. 
Books XXI. and XXII. Edited by Rev. W. W. Cares, M.A. 
4s. 6d. [Senior. 


OIOBRO. — THB CA taper ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. 
Wickins, Litt.D. 2s. 6d [Sentor. 
HORAOCBH.—ODBS. Book TII. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T.E. 
Pace, M.A. (Elementary Classics.) 1s. 6d. (Classical Series.) E 
Senior. 
XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary. 
By Rev. A. S. WaLroLe, M.A. ıs. 6d. With Exercises. By E. A. 
WeLLs, M.A. ıs. 6d. | Junior. 
BURIPIDĦES..HMOUBA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. 
Bonn, M.A., and Rev. A. S. WaLroLe, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 
PLATO. _HUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, ORITO, and PHABDO. 
Translated by F. J. CHURCH. 2s. 6d. net. (Senior, 
HOMBR.—ILIAD. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
WALTER Lear, Litt. D., and Rev. M. A. BayrieLD, M.A. 1s. 6d. [Senior. 
— IAD Books I xu. Edited by W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. 
M.A  BAVHIELD, M.A. ós. [Seszor. 
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FINLAND. 


Amid political storms the University of Helsingfors has held steadily 
on its course. <A sketch of its history by the Rector 
of Helsinerere, furnishes some interesting statistics of progress. 
From 1640 to 1905, that is to say, in 266 years, the 
total number of students matriculated was 29,677. Of this number 
14,217, or somewhat less than half, fall in the time preceding 1830. 
During the period 1830—1870 the University was sought regularly by 
an average of 100 to 120 students a year. Then a great increase took 
place : in the nineties the yearly average was more than 300, from 1900 
it was twice that number, and in 1905 there were enrolled 714 new 
students. The University is fed from Finland and from Sweden. The 
first women students were admitted in 1885; in 1905 no fewer than 
31°6 per cent. of the students were women! So do the women of these 
Northern lands strive for knowledge and culture. It is on account of 
their striving that Helsingfors interests us most. 


OBITUARY. 


LADY STRUTHERS. 


HE death of Lady Struthers, which occurred at Edinburgh 

on June 3, leaves another blank in the diminishing ranks 

of those who worked to obtain for women the privileges of 
University education. It is probable that her sympathies 
with the movement were first stirred in 1859, when the ques- 
tion of medical training for women became prominent in 
Edinburgh, and when Sir John Struthers, then Lecturer in 
Anatomy at Surgeons’ Hall, alone of the powers that were, 
championed Miss Garrett (Mrs. Garrett Anderson), though in 
vain, in her attempt to obtain medical instruction in that town. 
On her husband's appointment, in 1863, to the Professorship 
of Anatomy in Aberdeen, Lady Struthers's interests became 
centred on the devclopment of the women's movement there. 


It will be remembered that the University of Edinburgh opened 
its Local Examinations to girls in 1865. Not until 1880 did 
Aberdeen provide a similar standard and test of girls’ instruc- 
tion. During the intervening years Lady Struthers was 
indefatigable in her efforts to quicken public opinion on this 
subject, and her name must always be remembered along with 
those of the Rev. Dr. Milligan, Mr. Duguid Milne, of Melgum, 
and other willing workers in the cause. By their efforts the 
Aberdeen Ladies’ Educational Association was launched in 
1877, its chief aim, like that of similar associations in the 
other University towns, being to establish for women advanced 
classes conducted chiefly by professors of the University. 
Now that our Scottish Universities have been open for 
fifteen years to women, it is interesting to note how far 
these pioneers were correct in their estimate of the results of 
what they worked for. When Parliament was being memorial- 
ized in 1883 to make provision for the instruction of women 
at the Universities Mr. Duguid Milne expressed the opinion 
that “ for the generality of lady students the existing University 
curriculum is out of the question.” Prof. Milligan believed 
that, if girls studied at the Universities under the same 
conditions as their brothers, “they would simply be killed 
off.” Lady Struthers, on the other hand, deprecated any 
idea of modifying the standard of work in order to make 
it easier for women. “The great concern of all true friends 
of progress now must be to consent to no half-measures, to 
urge by every possible argument the vital nature of the crisis, 
leaving matters of detail to be adjusted as they arise, to hold 
fast by the principle of equal justice, equal privilege, free 
admission to teaching, and free opening up of degrees.” The 
system of University local examinations was extending and 
solidifying girls’ education, and she confidently expected that 
before long women would make good their right to instruction 
and examination on an equal footing with men. 
There were many difficulties in the way. 
(Continued on page 604.) 
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RELFE BROTHERS’ BOOKS FOR THE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 


Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. (1 vol.) 
St. Mark. 

St. Luke. 

Kings II. 

Acts of the Apostles. 


These looks ave all done on the same admirable plan, and ave in use in nearly all 
Schools that prepare for Examinations. 


KINGSLEY’S HEROES, “strated. 


With Notes by F. Gorsg, M.A. Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. 


SPELLING, DICTATION, z COMPOSITION EXERCISES 


For Preliminary Forms, 8d. ; Junior Forms, 8d.; Middle Forms, 6d.; 
Upper Forms, 6d. 
Invaluable for Spelling and Composition—always weak subjects. 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By H. E. EVANS, B.A., L.C.P. 


With Biographical Sketches, Chronological Tables, Index, and full Historical 
Appendix. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSEROSO, & LYCIDAS. 


With Notes by F. GORSE, M.A. 8d. 


THE LOCAL EXAMINATION PHYSIOGRAPHY. 


By W. J. PERRY, M.A., LL.D. 


A Special Edition to meet every point in the new Syllabus except Political. 
Illustrations, Diagrams, and Maps. Cloth gilt, 28, 6d 


JUNIOR PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


By the same Author. 1s, 


Full Notes on both Versions 
by G. CARTER, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 


"Maps, Historical Tables, &c. 
| 1s. 6d. each. 


With 


The Local Examination Geography of the World. By 
A. G. Haynes, B.A. Edited by G. Carter, M.A. Compiled from the latest 

and most reliable statistics. Thorough! , 

pec Commercial Geography. Fully silasteaced with Maps and Diagrams. 

oth, 1s. 

New Geography of Great Britain and Ireland. By 

A. G. Haynes, B.A. Special for Preliminary. Arranged as suggested in the 

Syllabus. With 6 excellent Maps (3 Commercial), Crown 8vo, cloth, 3d. 

A School Geography and Atlas. By G. CARTER, M.A. Eleventh 
Edition, entirely reset and brought up to date, with new coloured Maps. The 


best Geography for all Pass and Competitive Examinations. Crown gto, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Notes on Church Catechism. With 
~ Selection of Recent Questions. 8d. 
Local Examination English History. By T. J. WALKER, 


M.A. Edited by G. Carter, M.A. An unbiassed reading History, specially 
written for the Junior Locals. 15. 6d. 


up-to-date, special attention being 


A 


By H. WoRSFOLD. 


A Junior Form Algebra. By R. B. MORGAN, Author of 
“Graphs” and ‘Exercises in Geometry.” On up-to-date lines. With 14 
Diagrams, Fully sufficient for the Junior Locals. Crown Svo, cloth, is. 6d. 


ANSWERS, 6d. net. 

Outlines of English History, B.c. 55-a.p. 1901. By G. 
CARTER, M.A. Unrivalled as a Manual for Candidates who wish to obtain 
high marks in this important subject. The Biographical Sketches are especially 
valuable, and full Genealogical Tables are appended. Ejighty-third Thousand. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

History of England. By G. CARTER, M.A. In Three Parts. 
Crown 8vo. PartI.: to A.D. 1485. Part II.: 1485-1689. Part IIl.: 1689-1307. 
The reigns have been divided into sections, and the well-written Biographies 
will be of the greatest use to the student. Each part, 2s. 

The Charterhouse English Grammar. By Rev. A. MACRAE, 
B.A. (Emanuel School, Wandsworth Common), 168 pp. Crown 8vo, full cloth, 
Is. 4d. 

Specially written for the Locals. Analysis a special feature. 

Hints on Essay-Writing for Schools. By C. H. Honcsoy, 
M.A. Contains :—‘'General Hints,” ‘‘Common Faults,” and “Skeleton Out- 
lines” on varied subjects, besides several Model Essays. Second Edition, 
so pp., cloth, 8d. 

Relfe Brothers’ New Aldersgate Atlas. 136 Maps and 
Diagrams— Astronomical, Physical, and Political—arranged on the Comparative 
Method, with Introduction and full Index. Particularly suttable to tbe 
requirements of the Syllabus. Imperial 4to, 3s. 6d. 
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OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1907-8 


A Class-Book of Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 
WILLIAMSON, B.A. Fifth Edition. ıs. [Preliminary. 


A Class-Book of Dictation Passages. By W. WILLIAM- 
SON, B.A. Twelfth Edition. ıs. 6d. [Funior. 


The Gospel according to St. Mark. Edited by A. E. 
RUBIE, D.D. With 3 Maps. ıs. 6d. 


The Gospel according to St. Luke. Edited by W. 
WILLIAMSON, B.A. With 3 Maps. 2s. 


The Acts of the Apostles. Edited by A. E. RuBsIE, D.D. 
With 3 Maps. 2s. 


The Student’s Prayer Book. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. [Funior. 


A Junior English Grammar. By W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 
With numerous passages for Parsing and Analysis, and a Chapter on 
Essay-Writing. Third Edition. 2s. 


A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. SORNET and M. J. 
ACATOS. With many Exercises. 2s. [Funtor. 


A Junior French Prose. By R. R.N. Baron, M.A., Master 


at Cheltenham Grammar School. Second Edition. 2s. [Funior. 


By W. H. FLECKER, D.C.L. 


[Funior. — 


Easy Exercises in Arithmetic. Containing 5,000 Examples. 
By W. S. BEARD. With Answers, rs. 3d. Without Answers, Is. 

[ Preliminary.. 

By NoEL S. LYDON, of Owen's School, 

With 276 Diagrams. Fourth Edition. With additional 

2s. [Funior. 


Elementary Experimental Science. Puysics, by W. T. 
CLOUGH, A.R.C.S.; CHEMISTRY, by A. E. DUNSTAN, B.Sc. With 
2 Plates and 154 Diagrams. Fourth Edition. as. 6d. [ Funior. 


Blementary Experimental Chemistry. By A. E. Dun- 


A Junior Geometry: 
Islington. 
Exercises. 


STAN, B.Sc. With 4 Plates and 109 Diagrams. Second Edition. 
2s. [ Funior. 
B Junior Chemistry. By E. A. TYLER, B.A., F.C.S. 
With 78 Illustrations. Third Edition. 2s. 6d. (Funior. 
Practical Chemistry. By W. FrencH, M.A. Part I. 
With 57 Diagrams. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. Part IT. 


With 56 Diagrams. By W. FRENCH, M.A., and T. H. BOARDMAN, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. [Funior. 


Examples in Physics. By C. E. Jackson, B.A., Science 


Master at Bradford Grammar School. 2s. 6d. [Senior. 
A Short History of Rome. By J. WELLS, M.A. With 
3 Maps. Sixth Edition. 3s. 6d. [ Senior. 


For other books suitable for these Examinations see below. 


SOME NEW BOOKS 


The Complete School Chemistry. By F. M. OLDHAM, 
B.A., Senior Chemistry Master at Dulwich College. With 126 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. [Text-Books of Science. 

The object of this book is to provide a progressive but complete course 
in Practical and Theoretical Chemistry up to the standard of the London 

Matriculation and Army Entrance Examination. It is so arranged that 

a boy with no knowledge of Chemistry may begin the book and use it ° 

throughout his progress up the school. 


Higher English. By F. J. Rantz, M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
English at Merchant Venturers’ Technical College, Bristol. 3s. 6d. 
A Course for London Matriculation. 


A Junior Greek History. By W. HORTON SpraGGE, M.A., 
Assistant Master at the City of London School. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. (Methuen's Junior School Books. 

This book describes the main features of the history of Greece down to 
the time of its absorption into the Roman Empire, suitably presented for 
junior pupils. 


A First History of Greece. By E. E. FIRTH, Assistant 

Mistress at Croydon High School. With 7 Maps. Crown 8vo, 

Is. 6d. {The Beginners’ Books. 

A history of Greece suitable for beginners, and introductory to Mr. 
Spragge’s '‘ Junior Greek History.” 


Easy Exercises in Algebra. 
“ Easy Exercises in Arithmetic." 
without Answers, rs. 6d. 

This book contains 3,500 original problems. 


The First Book of Kings. Edited by A. E. RusiE, D.D., 
Head Master of Eltham College. With 4 Maps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 
[Methuen's Funtor School Books. 
Stories from Roman History. By Miss E. M. WILMOT- 
BUXTON, Author of ‘’ Makers of Europe.” Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
[The Beginners’ Books. 
The object of this book is to provide an introduction to the study of 
Roman history by a series of stories in chronological order dealing with 
the main events and characters of the history of Rome. 


An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and arranged by W. 

WILLIAMSON, B.A., Author of “ Dictation Passages.” Crown 8vo, 

Is. [The Beginners’ Books. 

A little book for pupils of twelve or thereabouts. It is believed thatall 

the selections are good as poetry, healthy and invigorating in thought, 
and suited to the capacity of beginners. 


Revision Notes on English History. By F. WALLACE- 
HADRILL, Assistant Master at Kingston-on-Thames Grammar School. 
Crown 8vo, Is. 


By W. S. BEARD, Author of 
Crown 8vo, with Answers, Is. 9d.; 


METHUEN & CO., 


36 ESSEX STREET, LONDON, 


FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


Electric Light and Power: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
STUDY OF ELECTRIC LIGHTING. By E. E. BROOKS, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
Head of the Department of Physics and Electrical Engineering, 
Leicester Municipal Technical School, and W. H. N. JAMES, A.R.C.S., 
A.M.I.E.E., Lecturer and Demonstrator in the Electrical Engineering 
Department, Municipal School of Technology, Manchester With 
many Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. [Text-Books of Technology. 


Engineering Workshop Practice. By C. C. ALLEN, 
Lecturer on Engineering, Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
With many Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 2s. (Text-Books of Technology. 


METHUEN’S SIMPLIFIED FRENCH TEXTS 


Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A., Modern Language Master at 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. each. 


In editing this series of Simplified French Texts, the aim has been to 
supply for young pupils who have been learning the language for about a 
year or eighteen months a simple translation book which they can under- 
stand, and which will at the same time provide a complete story. 


L’Histoire d’une Tunpe. Founded on ‘'La Tulipe Noire,” 
by A. Dumas. Adapted by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 


Abdallah, ou le Trèfle 4 Quatre Feuilles. By EDOUARD LABOU- 
LAYE. Adapted by J. A. WILSON. 


La Chanson de Roland. Adapted by H. Riev, M.A., 
Merchant Taylors’ School, London. 


Mémoires de Cadichon. Founded on ‘' Mémoires d'un Ane," 
by Madame DE SÉGUR. Adapted by J. F. RHOADES, Fettes College, 
Edinburgh. 


L’Equipage de la Belle Nivernaise. Founded on *' La 
Belle Nivernaise,' by ALPHONSE DAUDET. Adapted by T. R. N. 
CROFTS, M.A. 


Le Docteur Mathéus. Founded on *'L'Illustre Docteur 
Mathéus,” by ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. Adapted by W. P. FULLER, 
M.A., University College School. 

“ An excellent idea and well carried out.""—The Journal of Education. 
“ A welcome addition to the stock of French readers. Well put together, 
on good paper, and excellently printed." — Modern Language Teaching. 
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apathy with which the scheme was regarded by the many and 
the genuine alarm of the few, there was the question of funds 
—whether these would be found in existing endowments. or 
would have to depend on private liberality. And yet another 
difficulty had to be admitted, namely, that the “field ” was 
not satisfactory. The classes taught under the auspices of 
the Ladies’ Educational Association were made up largely of 
women of means and leisure, ill prepared in special studies, 
and not likely to pursue them long. This was a serious 
drawback. Lady Struthers, with characteristic courage and 
thoroughness, pointed out the mistake and the remedy. Ina 
letter to the press she said: “We have failed to meet the 
urgent requirements of the bread-winning class, owing to the 
incomplete, fitful, and expensive character of the instruction. 
We must have systematic and continuous teaching. We must 
have attainment stamped and certified by the granting of 
degrees; above all, we must have the backbone of professional 
aims, and in this connexion very special provision for training 
the future educators of the community.” One more quotation 
- will serve to show her position with regard to another educa- 
tional problem: “I would guard against seeming to imply that 
in this matter of education the sacred trilogy of Latin, Greek, 
_ and mathematics is an inclusive ideal for women to aim at: 
rather do I think that women may congratulate themselves 
that in all probability they will gain the right of admission to 
University privileges simultaneously with the close of the long 
domination of a curriculum which has become narrow, anti- 
quated, and repressive to an intolerable degree.” 

It is unnecessary to follow out here the progress of the 
struggle. After the consummation was reached in 1892, when 
the four Scottish Universities admitted women to membership 
and degrees, Lady Struthers, now once more resident in 
Edinburgh, continued her interest in all that concerned women’s 
education. But the ends for which she had striven in this 
direction had been attained, and her public interests during the 
last few years of her life were concerned with different pro- 


blems—problems of social reform. The questions of licensing, 
of housing, in particular of infantile mortality, received much 
of her attention, and as President of the Edinburgh Social and 
Sanitary Society she did valuable work. 

While of personality this is not the place to speak, it was 
her single-mindedness and simple earnestness of character, 
added to her power, that accounted for so much of the 
recorded results of her influence. 


REV. HENRY DE B. GIBBINS. 


We regret to note the death of the Rev. Henry de B. Gibbins, whose 
body was found lying on a railway line. It is supposed that he had 
fallen from the train in which he had been travelling. Mr. Gibbins 
was Vice-Principal of Liverpool College, and Head of the Shaw Street 
branch of the school from 1895 to 1899, and Head Master of Kidder- 
minster Grammar School from the latter date till last year. He then 
received the appointment of Principal of Lennoxville University, 
Canada, but resigned for reasons of health after a very short tenancy of 
the office. He was the author of a number of works on commercial 
history and economics, of which ‘‘ The Industrial History of England” 
is the best known. 


AS we go to press we receive from the Board of Education a circular 
issued to training colleges on the methods which will be permissible for 
the authorities of the colleges to follow in selecting candidates for 
admission. The most important point is the Board will furnish to each 
of the colleges, as soon as possible after the Preliminary Examination, 
a list of the candidates for admission to the college arranged in order of 
merit. Interviews with the candidates may be held, but these must be 
carefully distinguished from oral examinations, and their function must 
be limited to enabling the authorities to detect weaknesses of a kind 
which would not be disclosed by a written examination—+z.g., in- 
eradicable defects of utterance. The expense of the interview must be 
defrayed by the college. Preference may be given to candidates on 
the ground of locality. 


A Selection from CASSELL’S LIST. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Book-Keeping. By CaLper MARSHALL, Son, & 


IBOTSON, Chartered Accountants. Upwards of 350 pages, 
crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


“I am glad to be able to say that this publi 
work on Book-keeping that I have perused.”— 
tary, Skerry’s College, Cardiff. 

“ This is the most practical, up-to-date, and complete work on a very 


important subject, at a price which places it within the reach of every 
student.” —THE TEACHERS’ TIMES, 


cation is by far the best 
. P. CRANFIELD, Secre- 


UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES. 


Cassell’s New German Dictionary. 
By KARL BREUL, M.A., Litt.D. Upwards of 1,300 pages, 
demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. Gd. net; half-leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


Cassell’s New French Dictionary. 
I-RENCH-ENGLISH—ENGLISH-FRENCH. Newly Revised 
by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 1,230 pages, extra crown 8vo, 
strongly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; or in half-leather, 5s. 


Cassell’s German Dictionary. German. 
ENGLISH — ENGLISH-GERMAN. 367th Thousand. By 
ELIZABETH WEIR. 1,128 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
half-morocco, 5s. 


Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. Latix-Enciisy 
—ENGLISH-LATIN. 162nd Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
half-morocco, 5s. 
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NEW LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW WORK. | 


A FIRST GERMAN COURSE. By J.B. JoERG, B.A. 
Lond. and Bonn University, Army Class Master and Chief Modern Lan- 
uage Master at Dulwich College, and J. A. Joerc, Head of the Modern 

ide, Dulwich College. 192 pages, crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price rs. 6d. 
This book for beginners is divided into three parts, so as to cover the work of 
one year of three terms. Each part again consists of ten lessons, each of which 
poni sufficient material for one week. The lessons contain Grammar with 
»xercises, Translation, Reading and Conversation Exercises. The Conversation 

Exercises are illustrated so as to furnish material for further conversation. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ANEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. ByR.H.ALLpREss, 
M.A., Master on the Modern Side at the City of London School, and J. 
Larritre, B.-¢s-L., Principal French Master at the City of London School. 
192 pages, crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price rs. 6d. 
‘A New French Grammar’ has been compiled with the utmost care: no 
points of elementary grammar have been omitted, and the series of exercises are 
practical and thorough. . . . The volume is illustrated and its low price is re- 
miarkable. It is a work of high merit." — The Teacher. 
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CASSELL’S PENNY FRENCH CLASSICS. 


Edited by be V. PaveEN-Payneg. Each book contains about 32 pages, crown 
8vo. Thick paper cover, rd. each net; or in limp cloth, 3d. each net. The 
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No. 1. Les Plaideurs. Racine. 
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LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


CENTRAL OFFICE— 


16 BEDFORD SQUARE, LONDON, W.C., ENGLAND. 


Patron :— 
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* president :— 
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HAVELL, B.A. 
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SCIENCE AND ART 
EXAMINATIONS. 


BOOKS PREPARED BY SPECIALISTS FOR THE 


University Tutorial Press. 


For the First Stage. 


I1.—Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. _F. . 
Second Edition. 28. ry. By G. F. Burn 


II.—Bullding Construction. By Brysson CuNNIN B.E. 
Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. Revised Edition. 28. 6d. GHAM, : 


V.—_Mathematice. Containing all the Algebra and Euclid ired. 
Edited by Dr. WiLt1AM Brigas, M.A., B Sc. 28 SAER 


VI. a.—Mschanies (Solids). By F. RosexserG, M.A., B.Sc. 28. 


VI. »—Mechanics o? Fluids. By G.H. Bryan, Sc.D., F.R.S., and F. 
RossnseRG, M.A., B.Sc. Second Edition. 28. 


VIII..Sound, Light, and Heat. By Joun Don, M.A., B.Sc. 28. 


IXx..Magnetism and Electricity. By R. H. M. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. bs. June, M.A., D.Sc. 


X.—Inorganic Chemistry (Theoretical. By G. H. Bau. 
D.Sc., Ph.D. Edited by Dr. Wm. Bricus, M.A., B.Sc., FCS. 
Third Edition. 25. 


X.p.—inorganic Chemistry (Practical). By F. B 
D.Sc. Second Edition. 28. )e By EDDow, Ph.D., 


XI. .—Organic Chemistry (Systematic Practical). 
Norman, BSC FCS. 48 64. cal). ByG.M. 


XIV.—_Human Physiology. By G. N. MEACHEN, M.D., B.S. Lond. 28. 
XV.—Blology (Section One). By W.S. Furxgavx. 28. 
XVII.—Botany. By A. J. Ewart, D.Sc., Ph.D. Second Edition. Qs. 
XX. & XXI. 8.—Modern Navigation. By W. Hatt, B.A., R.N. 66. 6d. 
XXII.—Steam. By J. W. Havwarp, M.Sc. 3s. 
XXIU.—Physiography (Whole). By A. M. Daviss, B.Sc., F.G.S. 28. 
nila S O TaPhy (section One). Edited by R.WALLACE STEWART, 


XXV.—Hygiene. By R. A. Lystrgr, M.B., B.Sc., D.P.H. 28. 


XXVI.—Elementary Science of Common Life (Ch letry). 
W. T. Boone, B.A., B.Sc. 2s, ea 


For the Second Stage. 


V.—_Mathematice. Being the Additional Algebra and Euclid with the 


Trigonometry required. Edited by Dr. Wm. Briccs, M.A., B.Sc. 
F.R.A.S. Third Edition. 38. 6d. acai 


VI. a.—Mechanices. By Dr. Wm. BRIGGS M.A., B.Sc., F.R.A.S., and G. H. 
Bryan, Sc.D., M.A., F.R.S. ol. L — Dynamics. Vol Il. — 
Statics. -Third Edition. 38. 6d. each Vol. 


VIIIl.c.—Heat. By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. Lond. Third Edition. 33. 6d. 


Ix..Magnetism and Electricity. By R. WALLACE STEWART, 
D.Sc. Lond. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 38. 6d. 


Technical Electricity., By Prof. H. D. Davipce, B.Sc., and 
R. W. HutcuHinson, B.Sc. 48. 6d. 


X.—Inerganic Chemistry. By G.H. Bai.ey, D.Sc., Ph.D. Edited 
by Dr. Wm. Briccs, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.S. 48. 6d. 


X. r.—inorganic Chemistry (Practical). By Dr. Wm. Briaas, 
B.sc., F.C.S., and R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. Second Edition. 28. 


XI. p.—-Organic Chemisty (Systematic Practical. By G. M. 
Norman, B.Sc., F.C.S. 1s. 6d. 


XVII.—Botany. By J. M. Lowson, M.A., B.Sc.,F.L.S. Second Edition. 38.6d. 
XX. & XXI. 3.—Modern Navigation. By W. Hart, B.A., R.N. 68. 6d. 


XXV.—Hyglene. By A. E. Ixin, B.Sc., and R. A. Lyster, M.B., B.Sc., 
D.P.H. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 


For Art Subjects. 


Perspective Drawing, The Theory and Practice of. By S. 
Potak. [Zu the press. 


Detailed List of the above, and compiete Catalogue of Books suitable for LONDON 
UNIVERSITY, OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, COLLEGE 
OF PRECEPTORS, and other EXAMINATIONS, POST FREE on 
application. 


London W. B. OLIVH, University Tutorial Press 
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THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF 
SCHOOL HYGIENE. 


é 


i HE most important Congress ever held in England, and 

one destined to have results more far reaching in their 
beneficial effects on the rising and future generations of man- 
kind than has yet been in the least apprehended either by teach- 
ers or the general public.” —Such was the gist of the remarks 
made by a well known ecclesiastic who took an active part in 
the proceedings and whose wise words upon “ Moral Training 
and Discipline in Adolescence” will remain among the most 
treasured legacies of the Congress. The small attendance of 
members of the English teaching profession was a matter of 
general regret; for, in spite of the obvious and laudable 
efforts made by those present to consider suggested reforms 
or to enforce new departures in a sane and restrained spirit, 
the absence of assistance, support, or criticism from those 
whose knowledge of administrative difficulties and whose 
practical experience of school problems is unrivalled was 
seriously felt at the moment, while the results upon educa- 
tional politics may conceivably be far more serious in the 
future. The medical profession was largely and adequately 
represented, while nearly one-fourth of those present were 
the appointed delegates of Education Authorities, members 
of Education Committees, Inspectors, and certain free- 
lances in the field of education. The general public, too, 
attended in numbers which must be regarded as encouraging, 
considering that the Congress was held at so unfashionable 
and unattractive a time of the year as the week of the August 
Bank Holiday. 

The world-wide character of the gathering was admirably 
exemplified by the presence of official representatives from 
thirty different nations, though the International Committee 
wisely decided that German, French, and English were the 
only three languages that could be recognized for the purpose 
of official communications. So far as aural evidence can 
be trusted, the German-speaking races predoininated among 
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the 1,650 members of the Congress, and at times it was 
difficult not to imagine that the buildings of the University 
of London had been transported to the Vaterland. Not 
only were representatives of the Latin races numerically less, 
but their softer speech echoed less resonantly through the 
halls and corridors of the University. It would be tedious to 
enumerate all the nationalities who brought contributions to 
the cause of school hygiene. From Austria and Australia, 
Belgium and Bulgaria, Finland and France, America and 
New Zealand, Denmark and Italy, Russia and Japan came 
delegates, competent and eager to bear an’‘active part in the 
proceedings. It would also be superfluous at this distance of 
time to describe the opening ceremony, in which both past 
and present Ministers of Education in this country showed 
their interest by personal participation in the proceedings; 
but it may be noted that the President, Sir Lauder Brunton, 
in his opening address, laid special stress on the need for the 
medical inspection of school children, specially with a view to 
the discovery of defects in eyes, ears, nose, and teeth, and 
hidden weaknesses in heart and lungs, and to the early 
recognition of phthisis. He also referred with approval to 
the establishment by the London County Council of a Wald- 
schule, or open-air school for weakly children, and to the 
provision of special schools for cripples. To ensure physical 
development he thought that a combination of games and 
muscular exercises was the ideal system, and he urged 
strongly the benefit to be derived by boys from rifle shooting 
with weapons adapted to their size and strength. Instruction 
in the laws of health was absolutely necessary if we were to 
rear a healthy race, and such instruction should not be given 
by lectures, which were liable to be misunderstood, but by 
actual demonstration. Here the teacher and the doctor 
should work hand in hand. 

To attempt any detailed report of the work carried on in 
the Sections would be an encyclopedic task, to enlarge upon 
the skill with which the Entertainment Committee overcame 
many of the difficulties incidental to an August Congress in 
London, or to record the devoted labour of the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee (for whose power of successful organization no com- 
pliment is too high), are alike barred by the limits of space; 
perhaps it will be more profitable to sketch the scope of the 
Congress, to endeavour to summarize its conclusions, and to 
refer to some of its main issues. 

When some three years since the first steps towards its 
organization were taken, it was realized that not less than 
eleven Sections would cover the desired ground, and that even 
then it would be advisable to emphasize certain matters of 
urgent moment in the hygiene of school life by the arrange- 
ment of set discussions, when the opinions of representatives 
from different countries could be elaborated and considered. 
Sir James Crichton Browne presided over the first of these 
Sections, which dealt with the “ Physiology and Psychology 
of Educational Methods and Work,” in which papers of a 
high order of excellence were presented. It is to be hoped 
that his valuable address upon “ Brain, Mind, and Health” 
will be republished, in order that it can be read by teachers 
in every type of school, and by parents in every class of home. 
Prof. W. Osler was President of the Section devoted to 
“ Medical and Hygienic Inspection in Schools,” one of the 
burning questions of the moment, which attracted very large 
audiences, and aroused many suggestive discussions. No 
fitter choice could have been made than of Dr. Macnamara, 
M.P.. to direct the discussions on the “ Hygiene of the 
Teaching Profession,” and the thanks of teachers are due 
to him for his vigorous protest against the thoughtlessness 
of Authorities in building schools in noisy streets, and 
for the stress which he laid on the teacher’s need for 
plenty of open-air recreation, long holidays, and freedom 
from the burden of home work. Evidently, in Dr. Mac- 
namara’s view, the pupils are not the only people in 
schools whose health needs careful attention. Sir William 
Collins, M.P., took charge of the Section concerned with 
the “ Teaching of Hygiene in Schools and Colleges.” Here 
some most useful and truly educational papers were con- 
tributed: among others deserving special mention were those 


of Dr. Thomas Wood, Columbia University, New York; 
Prof. Edgar, St. Andrew's University ; Mr. George Fletcher, 
Assistant Secretary of the Board of Agriculture and Technical 
Education, Ireland; Dr. Helen Putnam, representing the 
American Academy of Medicine; and Miss Curwen, who gave 
an able résumé of the excellent work in preparing teachers 
by laboratory methods for the teaching of hygiene which has 
been carried on for some seven or eight years past under a few 
County Education Authorities, the better to equip them to 
practise and preach the subject in elementary schools. 

The section on “Physical Education and Training in 
Personal Hygiene” had Sir John W. Byers for its President; 
and here mention should be made of specially able papers 
contributed by Dr. Luther Gillick, on “ The Place and Limita- 
tions of Folk Dancing as an Agency in Physical Training ”; 
and by Mrs. Scharlieb, M.D., on “The Health of Adolescent 
Girls "—a paper based on information specially collected for 
her use by the Board of Education. It is to be hoped that 
this paper will be made generally available for the guidance of 
head mistresses and others who have to direct the physical 
and mental work of girls at this critical period of their lives. 

Section VI. dealt with a subject most appropriate to the 
season—" Holiday Camps and Schools ”—to the discussion of 
which Mrs. Humphry Ward, Mrs. Kimmins, and Mr. Pett 
Ridge made brilliant contributions. Sir Shirley Murphy, 
Medical Officer of Health for London, presided over the 
Section devoted to “Contagious Diseases, Ill-health, and 
other conditions affecting Attendance,” to which much sug- 
gestive matter was presented which had been collected, 
tabulated, and used as a basis for active preventive measures 
by many men and women, members of the medical profession, 
connected with schools in this and other countries. 

Two Sections were set apart for the feeble-minded and the 
blind, deaf, and dumb children respectively, while Dr. 
Clement Dukes guided the debates on “The Hygiene of 
Residential Schools.” Speaking on this subject, Dr. T. Dyke 
Acland urged the need for the sanitary inspection of all 
residential secondary schools. The work of the school doctor 
should not be limited to attendance on the sick: the pre- 
vention of disease was equally important. Public schools, 
being practically free from competition, were behind the times 
in matters of hygiene, and probably few would pass success- 
fully the tests which were applied to elementary schools. 

Section XI., which dealt with “ School Building and Equip- 
ment,” had for its President Mr. T. E. Colcutt, President of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, who had much to 
say on the subject of ventilation, and asserted that open doors 
and windows were a necessary supplement to even the best 
methods of providing for the renewal of air in rooms. 

Of the set discussions which were arranged daily at noon, 
that of most interest to readers of The Journal of Education 
took place on the closing day of the Congress. It dealt with 
school work in its relation to (a) the duration of the lessons, 
(b) the sequence of the subjects, (c) the season of the year. 
That it was full of value and interest is readily realized when 
the names of the three authorities are given to whom the 
opening of the discussion was entrusted; for Dr. Leo Burger- 
stein, of Vienna, Dr. Chabot, of Lyons, and Dr. W. H. 
Burnham, of Clarke University, are looked to as “ fathers”’ 
of school hygiene in their respective countries. 

“ Methods for the First and Subsequent Medical Examina- 
tions of School Children” was another subject discussed, the 
opener being Dr. Leslie MacKenzie. “The Prevalence and 
Prevention of Tuberculosis during School Life” and * The 
Lighting of Schools” were the other topics selected by the 
International Committee for these general meetings. 

From even this brief and imperfect résumé of the work of 
the Congress, in which no account is taken of certain sug- 
gestive lectures from Prof. Griesbach, Bishop Welldon, and 
Canon Lyttelton, it is evident that the scope was almost 
bewildering in its extent and that the number of its meetings 
and the papers contributed to them was stupegdous. Its 
immediate results are more or less summarized in the resolu- 
tions presented and accepted at the General Meeting with 
which the Congress closed ; for they deal with.certain matters 
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which have been much in men’s minds during the past year, 
and concerning which much divergence of opinion apparently 
exists. Not that the principles contained in these resolutions 
have not been generally accepted by the civilized world, even 
if not universally adopted, but rather the methods of their 
administration permit of wide diversity of practice and involve 
the clashing of many interests; consequently the threshing out 
of the relative value of the claims and the calculation of the 
cost of these methods afforded a perennial topic for keen 
argument, lively controversy, and animated discussion at each 
session and in each Section of the Congress. 
The Resolutions which were adopted read as follows :— 


I. Whereas the improvement in the health and of the hygienic 
conditions surrounding school children depends largely upon the in- 
telligent co-operation, the competency, the interest, and the faithful- 
ness of teachers and principals in matters of hygienic importance, 
therefore be it resolved that all schools having courses for the training 
of teachers should give instruction in (a) personal and school hygiene, 
and (é) the principles and practice of physical training, and that to each 
of these subjects should be given as much time as the major subjects in 
the course. ~ 

2. That this Congress is of opinion that the principles and practice 

of hygiene should form part of the education of every citizen. 
_ 3- This Congress considers that practical and theoretical instruction 
in personal and school hygiene should form a part of the curriculum of 
all institutions in which students are trained to become teachers in 
schools of all grades. 

4. That, in the opinion of this Congress, it is important to secure 
the proper exclusion of scholars suspected of suffering from or likely to 
convey infectious disease, and that the Board of Education be urged to 
devise some means by which this can be done. 

§- That, in order to make suitable provisions for partially deaf 
children who could better be taught in special schools, special schools 
should be provided under the management of properly qualified 
teachers: such schools should be in each country under special legisla- 
tion affecting afflicted children. 

6. That, in the opinion of this meeting, it is desirable that all 
secondary schools, including public schools, should be subjected to in- 
spection on matters relating to hygiene and sanitation; and that a 
copy of this resolution should be forwarded to the President of the 
Board of Education, praying him to take such steps as he may con- 
sider necessary to carry such inspection into effect. 

_7. Whereas the maintenance and development of the health and 
vigour of school children is a matter of paramount importance, and 
whereas experience in all large cities has shown the importance of 
health inspection, be it resolved that in every city and town adequate 
provisions should be made both for sanitary inspection of schools and for 
medical inspection of school children, the latter to include not only 
inspection for contagious diseases, but also of eyes, ears, teeth, throat, 
and nose, and of general physical conditions. 


It was evident, from the representative and experienced 
speakers who took part in the prolonged discussions upon the 
best methods of training teachers in the principles and 
practice of hygiene, that the time is now ripe for the provision 
of suitable courses in the subject of University rank open to 
the laity. Sir William Collins mentioned, in his opening 
address in Section IV., that some scheme with this object in 
view was even now under the consideration of the London 
University; and more than one sympathetic reference was 
made to the three years’ course in household science which 
the Women’s Department of King’s College hopes to offer 
next year. Prof. Sherrington, Miss Faithfull, Prof. Edgar, and 
others welcomed Sir William Collins’s remarks, and demon- 
strated the extreme importance of affording to members of the 
teaching profession, in particular, opportunities for the adequate 
study of the sciences of biology, chemistry, physics, and physio- 
logy, with special reference to their application to human life. 
Many useful experiences were related of the stimulus and 
interest associated with such correlated courses, even when 
tentatively and quite inadequately attempted, and the im- 
possibility of teaching the subject effectively, educationally, or 
influentially without some such foundation was impressively 
emphasized. 

Most educationists appear to be convinced that good habits 
and high ideals in respect of the moral and physical life are 
preferably inculcated indirectly during the earlier years of 
school life, through actual practice and by the agency of 
Nature study and elementary science. Direct teaching such 
as the medical profession desiderates throughout all schools 


is felt by teachers to be most fitly confined to the last 
year of school life, alike in the elementary and secondary 
schools; only the ground must have been gradually prepared 
to receive the seed by long continued and well diversified 
indirect instruction. To accomplish this teachers need a very 
thorough training themselves—a training which some speakers 
considered could be largely gained by the employment, in the 
form of concrete applications to problems of daily life, of the 
theories with which the majority are familiarized during their 
science work. More emphasis will have to be laid upon bio- 
logy in the future to equip teachers for this line of approach 
to the study of hygiene; but, in any case, the increasing light 
thrown upon child development by physiological psychology 
points to more weight being attached to the science of life at 
no distant date in all training colleges. 

With regard to the teaching of hygiene to children, opinion 
is split into three divisions. The medical profession, vexed by 
the indifference of parents and teachers, and keenly aware of 
the detriment suffered by the public in consequence of the 
perpetuation through ignorance of purely preventible defects 
and diseases, is anxious to assume the entire responsibility for 
all the teaching of hygiene in every grade of school and 
college, supporting the claim by the statement that it is the 
only section of the community at present qualified to under- 
take the work. While fully appreciating the laudable zeal 
which prompts the proposal, teachers recognize that it is only 
lawful to introduce the subject into the curriculum when 
handled by educational methods. Their long experience of 
the phases of development through which young people pass 
has convinced them that premature or unskilled presentation 
of any subject is liable to defeat its own aim by leading to loss 
of interest later on and by bewilderment of mind at the actual 
time. It is because they were not there in their numbers to 
demonstrate this and many other aspects of the question to 
the medical speakers that their absence from the Congress is 
so much to be deplored. 

The second party is represented by the ardent advocates of 
total abstinence, who believe that constant stress should be 
laid upon the effects of narcotics and stimulants throughout 
the child’s school life. Teachers can advance many reasons 
against this mode of inculcating temperance, and it is again to 
be regretted that they were not there to set them forth, in order 
that the earnest wish of both parties to promote national well- 
being might have been directed along lines of instruction 
which should be satisfactory to all concerned. To impose a 
legal obligation to teach this aspect of hygiene in schools, it is 
felt, by those whose knowledge of the inner life of schools is 
most profound, would be merely to prejudice the cause at 
heart. It was quite evident, from the tenour of several 
speakers’ remarks, that there is a gradually growing opinion in 
favour of approaching the subject of hygiene in elementary 
schoools indirectly through Nature study, and of associating 
in the first instance with simpler forms of life the applications 
to be made later on to its more complex manifestations, 
reliance meanwhile being placed upon the influence of 
systematic formation of good habits, and direct teaching being 
reserved for the last year of school life. 

In secondary schools elementary biology and science afford 
even greater opportunities for laying a foundation upon which 
coincidently or subsequently to build a permanent and prac- 
tical interest in hygiene. Among others who gave their 
experiences on the success of this line of treatment mention 
should be made of Miss Beszant and Miss Semmens, who 
have done much successful work in this direction. Nor must 
the admirable and well tested schemes detailed by Dr. Helen 
Putnam and Mr. George Fletcher be forgotten. 

A sharp controversy is also raging over the detailed arrange- 
ments of the general medical inspection of school children. 
There are those whose opinion deserves special mention, who 
desire that school doctors should work entirely under the 
authority of medical officers of health—a method which 
possesses so many administrative advantages that, if the 
subject merely concerned the sanitation of schools and 
the diseases of child life, no exception could be taken to the 
arrangement, but its scope is much wider-and of a more con- 
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structive character. The whole question of the curriculum, 
of varying capacities of children at different ages, of fatigue at 
different seasons, of physical training for boys and girls, and 
many other points come within its sphere. It is evident that 
no ordinary medical training will suffice for the school doctor 
of the future, while there is the serious risk that inadequate 
medical inspection of schools and scholars will result if the 
direction of the work be handed over to a busy official 
with various conflicting interests. When the Transactions 
of this great International Congress are published, the de- 
mands made by school hygiene in its broadest aspects upon 
Medical Inspectors will be better realized. 

Briefly, then, the Congress concluded that the child must 
be trained to self-protection, and must be kept under careful 
and skilful supervision during his phases of development, 
whatever his social position. Special care must be taken of 
defective or abnormal children, and greater skill must be exer- 
cised in the future to prevent the development of contagious 
diseases among the school population. 

In order that the world may benefit by the experience now 
being gained upon these points in all countries, a small repre- 
sentative International Committee has been formed which 
will, it is anticipated, consolidate and continue the work begun 
at this Meeting, and will thus be prepared to furnish the 
necessary impetus to further progress at the next Congress, 
three years hence. Among English members may be mentioned 
Prof. W. Osler, Sir John Cockburn, Dr. Kerr, and Mr. 
Cloudesley Brereton. 

In conclusion, reference must be made to the charming 
spirit of amity and forbearance which characterized the pro- 
ceedings. Courtesy, tact, a ready appreciation of good in- 
tentions, even when occasionally but imperfectly fulfilled, were 
manifest on all sides. To preserve, extend, and cement the 
“ Entente cordiale ” seemed the common object of all present, 
from the kindly, genial President, Sir Lauder Brunton, to the 
humblest member of the staff, which laboured literally night 
and day to promote the success, not of the Congress itself, but 
of its object—the betterment of the human race. The heart- 
felt love of the children of the world which animated the 
members, and inspired them to travel in some instances many 
thousands of miles, and in other cases to sacrifice from one- 
third to one-half of very hard earned holidays, exercised a 
most harmonizing influence upon all present. Complaints 
were rare; expressions of approbation common; votes of 
thanks were no mere conventional forms, but were cordially 
carried by the many hundreds who had profited by the arduous 
labours of the few. The President and his indefatigable 
Honorary Secretaries, Dr. James Kerr and Mr. White Wallis, 
the Chairman and Honorary Secretaries of Sections and of 
Committees, were thanked without any reservations, and there 
are many who feel that, in spite of their national gift for 
organization, the French will attain indeed a high standard if, 
in their arrangements for the Third International Congress, to 
be held on their hospitable shores in 1910, they surpass the 
general level of excellence achieved in London in the present 
year of grace. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


History of Warwick School. With Notices of the Col- 
legiate Church, Gilds, and the Borough of Warwick. By 
A. F. LEACH, M.A. (10s. net. Constable.) 

Mr. Leach continues to do most valiant service in the 
history of education. His two volumes on “ Yorkshire 
Schools,” his “ English Schools at the Reformation,” his 
articles on York and Canterbury Schools, on “The School- 
boy Feast,” and his incidental references to schools and 
school organization in the volumes he has issued on South- 
well and Beverley Minsters, together with his interesting 
history of his own old school of Winchester and his articles 
on schools in “The Victoria County Histories,” constitute 
him “facile princeps” of our school annalists. He has a 


vast store of knowledge of educational school documents, and 
is always ready to give illustrative material, in the whole 
range of educational interest, in the subjects with which he 
deals. His “ History of Warwick School” makes the reader 
feel the essential importance of the institutional side of edu- 
cation. 

Warwick School is particularly interesting because of its 
continuity of history, as Mr. Leach claims, from the time of 
King Edward the Confessor up to the present. It may be 
that documentary evidence of a similar nature with respect to 
other schools lies hid and unregarded, but in the case of 
Warwick Mr. Leach has brought the references to light. A 
Charter of King Henry I. to St. Mary’s Collegiate Church 
confirms the customs of that church and school “as they 
used to have them in the time of King Edward.” Mr. Leach, 
years ago, showed that the collegiate churches ordinarily 
had a grammar school attached. He, therefore, in this 
volume, traces, con amore, the history of Church and 
School. At the time of Domesday Book Warwick had 225 
houses, so that, if other towns—or shall we say villages ?—of 
the same size were provided with grammar schools, England 
was not, institutionally, so badly off as far as provision for 
secondary education was concerned. Mr. Leach traces the 
development of the Collegiate Church and School of Warwick 
from 1123 to 1544. The Schoolmaster, or Chancellor, takes 
his place in “the Republic of Canons” with the Dean, Pre- 
centor, Treasurer, or Sacrist in the Collegiate Church con- 
stitution. Mr. Leach has in command the comparative 
material regarding Chancellors or Schoolmasters at York, 
Beverley, St. Paul’s, Salisbury, Southwell, Lincoln, and many 
another collegiate church; consequently, his chapter on 
“Warwick School as part of the Collegiate Church ” is of 
particular value. He gives a graphic account of the disputes 
between the song-school masters and the grammar-school 
masters, and en passant clears up the case of the well known 
dispute at Saffron Walden in 1423, between the Abbot of 
Walden and two chantry priests who claimed the right to give 
grammar instruction as well as to teach the elementary sub- 
jects, whilst the grammar-school master claimed a monopoly 
against all comers for the grammar teaching. 

Mr. Leach revels in the reiteration that the “so-called” 
public schools are indistinguishable from the ordinary 
grammar schools except, sometimes, in numbers and wealth. 
The curriculum was precisely the same. There is a sym- 
pathetic account of the old grammar of Donatus—that 
medizval text-book which held its own for over a thousand 
years; the most venerable school text-book of the Western 
World. Mr. Leach also has words of praise for the medieval 
teaching of logic in the schools. He quotes freely as to 
the organization, curricula, and financial sides af the 
school, and shows its organic connexions with the ecclesi- 
astical organization generally. He gives the details of the 
dissolution and refoundation of the school at the Reforma- 
tion. It is for this, the earlier, portion of the book we are 
most grateful. In the later portion he narrates a story of the 
usual vicissitudes in the history of the grammar schools, and, 
truth to tell, Warwick does not play a very distinguished part 
in educational history in the seventeenth and eighteenth cent- 
uries. 

In 1572 Queen Elizabeth visited the school; and about 
twenty years afterwards Warwick had its most distinguished 
schoolmaster in its midst—the great epigrammatist, John 
Owen. Mr. Leach describes Owen as the greatest writer of 
epigrams since Martial “in point and wit.” He was educated 
at Winchester under the famous Christopher Johnson. The 
account Mr. Leach gives of Owen and his epigrams is 
attractive. The remaking of the school by William Grundy 
from 1880 onwards, and the account of it at the present day, 
and its present success and prospects, will be a source of 
pleasure and keen interest to the present alumni of this 
ancient school. 

We do not like Mr. Leach's writing when he turns to un- 
necessary signs of contempt on entries such as “j girdell 
of oure ladies, goddes moders,” &c., and other allusions to 
“relics.” On the other hand, Mr./Léach’s enthusiasm over 
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what to many people is “dry antiquarianism "—matters of 
school organization, of curriculum, of the place of the school 
in the ecclesiastical system—brings an interest into matters 
which, sooner or later, will have to be known by those 
desirous of really understanding the continuity of English 
educational history. Warwick is an important example to 
illustrate this continuity; Mr. Leach is our ablest and best 
equipped guide. 


Essays and Addresses. By Sir RICHARD JEBB. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


Lady Jebb, with the assistance of Mr. S. H. Butcher and. 


Dr. Verrall, has given us a selection from the large mass of 
material left by a student who toiled hugely, and to his pro- 
fessional studies, which were never relaxed, added in his later 
years the work of a politician and a propagandist of higher 
education. To describe the work as “some portion of his 
minor literary work which occupied the spare moments of a 
busy life” does not adequately characterize the contents. 
These may be classified under two distinct heads—Fach- 
studien and popular expositions and addresses. To the first 
belong “ Pindar,” mainly a study of the art and language of the 
poet; “Delos,” asummary of recent archzological explorations ; 
the “Speeches” of Thucydides, an exhaustive critical analysis 
of the “ Speeches,” reprinted from Hellenica; and an ex- 
position of a passage on Suidas, a dissertation on the trilogy 
and tetralogy delivered at Cambridge when the author was a 
candidate for the Greek Professorship in 1889. These are all 
esoteric and will appeal mainly to the professed Greek scholar. 
Under the second head come various addresses onthe work of 
the Universities and on University Extension, on humanism 
in education, and on the aim and tendencies of classical 
studies, both at the Universities and in schools. Among 
those of special interest must be mentioned the address 
delivered at Cape Town in 1905, when Sir Richard was Pre- 
sident of the Educational Section of the British Association. 
There are, moreover, the Rede Lecture on “ Erasmus,” and a 
lecture on “Samuel Johnson” given to Newnham students. 
We have omitted in the classification a considerable section 
which might be ranged under either head, the more popular 
exposition of Greek authors and Greek thought—"* The Genius 
of Sophocles,” “ The Age of Pericles,” and, most delightful of 
all, “ Ancient Organs of Public Opinion," the annual oration 
delivered in Harvard University in 1884. 

What strikes a reviewer most in perusing, or rather re- 
perusing, these various and many-sided remains, is the con- 
summate art that characterizes each. As the editor claims 
with perfect truth, they are not mere fragments. “ Each is, 
in a sense, complete in itself, and all seem to bear the mark 
of his distinctive handling.” Original, in the highest sense of 
the word, they are not; anything in the shape of innovation, 
sensationalism, paradox, is abhorrent to the author. He is 
content to follow the tradition of the elders, not blindly, but 
lopping the dead branches and fostering new grafts. What- 
ever the subject he approaches, whether an obscure sentence 
in Suidas or the growth of modern Universities, he first sets 
himself to learn all that can be known about it, and then he 
sums up judicially, weighing all the arguments, “sine ira aut 
studio,” and pronouncing sentence as clear in language as it 
is cogent in logic. 

We may take as an instance his summary of present 
tendencies in classical studies. He welcomes whole-heartedly 
those recent developments that mark a scientific age— 
epigraphy, palzography, archeology, the study of ancient 
art—yet he is careful to add a caveat. There is a distinct 
danger that this specialization, when each branch needs a 
lifetime to master it, may interfere with the main function of 
the classics in education as a humanistic study, the pure 
delight in literature by itself and for itself. He rejects as an 
absurd exaggeration the assumption of classical head masters 
that a knowledge of Latin and Greek is essential for an ap- 
preciation of English literature and the only sound basis for 
a correct use of written and spoken English. Lastly, he wel- 
comes the serious study of modern languages, though he 
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dwells mainly on their utility as subserving classical study 
and on their philological importance. 

This point is only treated parenthetically, and this is not 
the place for a discussion. We must, however, remark that 
the author has failed to grasp the significance of the New 
Method. Had he lived to revise this essay, he would not have 
named Ollendorff as the leader of the reformers, nor would 
he have spoken of modern language study as giving a stimulus 
to the practice of Latin and Greek composition. He would, 
moreover, have been careful to state expressly what we un- 
doubtedly hold—that French and German are worthy studies 
in themselves, both as languages and literatures, irrespective 
of their utilitarian and philological uses. 

It is rarely that we find Jebb tripping ; but on page 503 he 
misquotes Johnson's epitaph on Goldsmith; in the note on 
page 373 there is a wrong reference (probably a misprint) ; 
and it is strange to find Keats reckoned among the romantic- 
ists, as opposed to the classicists. 


Schools of Hellas: an Essay on the Practice and Theory 
of Ancient Greek Education from 600 to 300 B.c. By 
KENNETH J. FREEMAN. Edited by M. J. RANDALL, with 
a Preface by A. W. VERRALL. (4s. net. Macmillan.) 


This essay was written by a scholar of great promise as a 
thesis to be submitted in view of his candidature for a Fellow- 
ship at Trinity College, Cambridge. His career was cut short 
at the early age of twenty-four, only a year after he had 
entered on a mastership at his old school. His college tutors 
and his Winchester colleagues have combined to edit and 
publish the essay, not only as a pious tribute to his memory, 
but as possessing, in their judgment, substantial value as a 
work of original research on a subject that, in England, at 
least, has been little explored. This promise of the editors 
is well fulfilled. The author has collated and given the gist 
of a number of “ loci classici” on Greek education both new 
and old, and he has thrown light on some obscure points, such 
as the office of gymnasiarch. On the other hand, the work 
is confessedly immature. The preface tells us that one vear 
of travel and study was mainly devoted to the subject of 
education, which always had a special interest for him; but 
there are few traces of this special preparation, and the 
standard of comparison throughout, whether expressed or 
implied, is the English public school. Sparta is extolled not 
only as the teacher of discipline and hardihood, but principally 
as the inventor of the system of boarding schools. In Quick’s 
“ Remains ” there is quoted a humorous essay of a Harrow 
boy comparing life at Harrow and at Sparta. The analogy 
between Sparta and Winchester of fifty years ago, with its 
stern discipline of prefects, fagging, and tundings, its hard 
living and rude fare, would have been far closer. Mr. Free- 
man looks on both with partial sympathy. The main defect 
that he finds in the Spartan system is the constant supervision. 
Spartan prefects were not trusted as at Winchester. He 
defends the stealing, for which he finds an analogy in the 
raids on “tooth mugs” in college; and even for the xpumroi he 
finds some justification—they were the best possible ap- 
prenticeship in the art of scouting, and have their parallel in 
the holiday camp of English schoolboys. This is paradoxical 
and far-fetched, and we are pulled up short by Aristotle’s 
plain speaking to remind us that Spartan education made the 
boys “ beast-like.’’ But the reasons that made not only con- 
servatives, but idealists like Plato, turn with longing eyes to 
Sparta are admirably given :— 

Perpetual change, daily novelty, became the one desire of Athens. 
The foundations of belief, the bases of the moral code, were broken 
down. The whole world seemed crumbling away, and ncthing was 
arising to take its place. Spectators became dizzy with the eternal 
fluctuations. What wonder if they turned with longing eyes to the one 
centre of gravity in Hellas, towards the one place where politics, art, 
and ethics retained their whole stability, towards Sparta? So Sparta 


becomes the philosophers’ ideal, and it is the Spartan cause that Plato 
tries to impose on Ionicism running riot. 


It should have been pointed out, however, that Plato in his 
old age thought less favourably of Sparta,.and noted,in the 
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“Laws” how Spartan asceticism failed as an ideal education 
and utterly broke down under temptation when outer restraints 
were removed. 

The modern terms of “ primary,” “secondary,” and “ terti- 
ary education” are ill adapted to describe the system of 
prz-Roman Greece, and are often misleading. Thus it seems 
a gross exaggeration to say that “secondary education, as 
long as it was supplied by the Sophists, reached every village 
in the Hellenic world.” One might as well affirm that every 
English town which had occasional courses of University 
Extension lectures was provided with secondary education. 
Neither is it usual to reckon the compulsory years of service 
of a French or German conscript as tertiary education. 

But our chief disagreement with the author is in his constant 
exaltation of Greek education as anti-utilitarian. So far as 
he intends to protest against the introduction of bookkeeping, 
shorthand, and Esperanto into our public schools, we are 
heartily at one with him; but he seems (we may be doing him 
injustice) to sympathize with the Athenian view that trades 
and handicrafts are banausic and should be wholly ignored 
He makes it one of the attrac- 
tions of Athens that “the clamour and vulgarity of trade were 
confined to the Piraeus.” Again: “ At a national crisis it was 
not skill in trade or profession, not good cobbling, not good 
weaving, that Athens required of her citizens; but pluck, 
energy, self-sacrifice, obedience, and loyalty,” and he goes on 
to exalt the training in character above “the finest system of 
technical instruction possible.” The antithesis seems to us 
strained. Chemistry, or for that matter cobbling, is or may 
be made a subject of instruction as truly educative and dis- 
ciplinal as Latin verse making. In any case, this is not the 
lesson that English public schools need to learn from the 
schools of Hellas. There is no need to teach the public 
schools the virtues of a dominant class which was only a 
democracy in name—patriotism, physical courage, and esprit 
de corps. These they have, and in virtue of these they still 
supply a large, if diminishing, portion of our statesmen and 
administrators. But is it the fact, as the author maintains, 
that their influence upon national taste and standards in art 
and culture and literature is in no way inferior to that of the 
schools of Hellas? Make a list of the ten most prominent 
names in art and literature of the last half-century: we doubt 
if it will include more than one public school man, and, if 
science and discovery were included as elements of national 
prosperity, the public schools would be still more to seck. 
Of the plague spot which was endemic in all Greek schools, 
and which appears sporadically in most English public schools, 
there is hardly a hint. Even in the limited sphere of physical 
culture we have little to learn from the Greeks. The author 
swallows blindly the mythical story of the whole ox eaten in 
a day by Milo, and the record jump of 55 feet ascribed to 
Phayllus, nor does he see what a slur the ear caps cast on 
Greck methods of boxing. Where exact comparison is poss- 
ible, it is proved that the Greeks were athletically our in- 
feriors. The record putting of the weight commemorated on 
the stone at Olympia is nothing remarkable. Could an ancient 
Hellene be recalled to life to enter for the revived Olympic 
games, we doubt whether he would carry off a single prize. 

We have freely criticized what we have felt to be a radical 
defect in the essay; let us end, as we began, with a hearty 
acknowledgment of its merits. The spirit of Greece is still 
alive, and it still breeds “honourable hearts and vigorous 
minds,” like Kenneth Freeman. Only the letter killeth, and 
the spirit will live on and flourish still more when com- 
pulsory Greek has disappeared with other fetiches of the 
Renaissance. 


The Life and Times of Lucius Cary, Viscount Falkland. 
By J. A. R. MARRIOTT. (7s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 


Mr. Marriott is to be congratulated in his choice of a sub- 
ject, and on his treatment of it. It is strange that a man 
who played so considerable a part as Falkland did, who was 
representative of an interesting, if rather ineffectual, type, and 
was of so winning a personality, should have been left hitherto 


without any adequate biography. Mr. Marriott has spared no 
pains to make good the want. He has carefully investigated 
doubtful points of minor detail affecting his hero; at the same 
time the broad issues of that age, political and ecclesiasticalt 
are well presented. Some readers will perhaps complain, that 
there is too much general history; that the description of the 
Long Parliament, for instance, might have been abridged. 
But, at any rate, it is a fault on the right side. If legislation 
by reference is inconvenient, so is biography by reference: 
most people are grateful to an author who does not send them 
elsewhere for facts which they ought to know, but have for- 
gotten. 

Copious extracts from Falkland’s writings and speeches 
enable us to judge of his style. both in prose and in verse. 
He has often a happy turn of phrase, such as “ when it is not 
necessary to change it is necessary not to change,” if the 
changes in question are great and sudden. But he was apt to 
be parenthetic and involved, even beyond the custom of that 
day; and we can understand the King’s complaint that “my 
Lord Falkland most commonly brought me my instructions in 
so fine a dress that I did not always own them.” In the 
speeches allowance must be made for misreporting, but the 
same characteristics are to be found in the discourse “ Of 
the Infallibilitie of the Church of Rome,” published after his 
death. Compare the summary of his argument, which his 
biographer praises for its admirable lucidity, with the clear 
ring of Chillingworth’s language. We cannot agree with Mr. 
Marriott that Goldwin Smith and Gardiner have spoken too 
slightingly of Falkland as a theological writer. 

Neither can we go along with him in his appeal against 
Gardiner’s estimate of Falkland as a politician, the judgment of 
an historian as full of sympathy as of knowledge, but proof 
against hero-worship. Mr. Marriott sees in Falkland one “* whose 
soul was too large and his vision too clear for the pettinesses 
and bigotries by which he was surrounded,” one who steered 
a middle course between extremes, and with whom lay the 
secret of the future. He was rather a Hamlet whose world 
was out of joint, and whose generous impulses prompted him 
to inconsequent efforts to set it right. 


So long as it was a question of the destruction of the machinery of 
Stuart despotism Falkland was the most ardent of reformers. With 
Strafford and Laud he had no sympathy, and no man denounced with 
greater vehemence the principles which lay at the root of the ship- 
money judgment ; but for the annihilation of the ancient constitution 
in Church and State, for the virtual effacement of the Monarchy, and 
the substitution of Presbyterianism for Episcopacy, Falkland was not 
prepared. For the first few months of the Long Parliament Falkland 
acted whole-heartedly with Harmpden and Pym. The time came when 
it was obvious that they were resolved to go farther than he could 
follow. Is it the part of a weak man or a strong man to say: ‘‘ Thus 
far, but no farther ” ? 


Such is the defence put forward for him; but we have only 
to recollect that Charles’s attempt to seize the five members 
was made after Falkland had become Secretary of State to 
realize how far despotism was from destruction when this 
ardent reformer changed sides. If it be said that he hoped to 
work for ordered freedom and limited monarchy in his new 
office, the answer must be that he misjudged the situation and 
met with bitter disappointment. 

But, after all, it is small blame to a man to be perplexed at 
such a time. Falkland’s zigzag course of action was always 
creditable to his heart, if not to his head. The story of his 
life is well told by Mr. Marriott throughout: parts of it, such 
as the account of Oxford in 1643, are admirable. A good case 
is made out against the prevailing belief, accepted by Gardiner, 
that at Newbury Falkland “flung away his life by an act 
which can hardly be distinguished from suicide.” In a letter 
to Hyde written shortly before Falkland had urged that “hbe 
was so much taken notice of for an impatient desire of peace 
that it was necessary that he shonld likewise make it appear 
that it was not out of fear of the utmost hazard of war.” 
This feeling would prompt him to reckless exposure without 
any settled purpose of seeking death: at all events, such a man 
is entitled to the benefit of the doubt. 


(Continued on page 614.) 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The Oxford Treasury of English Litera- 
ture. Crown 8vo. By G. E. Hapow and W. H. Hapow. 
Vol. I-OLD ENGLISH TO JACOBEAN. 3s. 6d. 
Vol. II —GROWTH OF THE DRAMA. 3s. 6d. Vol. III 
tn preparation. 

The Journal of Education.—‘' The introductions prefixed to the extracts are 


models of literary criticism—sympathetic, genial, and at the same time discrimina- 
tive." 


The Proverbs of Alfred. Re-edited from the 
MSS. by W. W. SKEAT. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


Guardian.—‘ This is to be pre-eminently the scholar’s edition of the ‘ Proverbs.’” 


Essays on Addison by Macaulay and 
Thackeray. With Twelve Essays by Addison. 
Edited by G. E. Hapow. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


Trtéune.—‘ As an introduction to the study of Addison’s writings we commend 
this little volume. . . . A full index completes this useful and well-edited book.” 


Voyages of the Elizabethan Soamen. 
Select Narratives from the ‘‘ Principal Navigations” of 
Hakluyt. Edited by EDWARD JOHN PAYNE. With additional 
Notes, Maps, &c., by C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


The Voyages of Hawkins, Frobisher, 
and Drake. 2s. 6d. 


Daily Chronicle.—‘' There is not a school book in the land but that ought to 
contain some of these voyages.” 


Charies Kingsiey’s Westward Ho! Edited, 
with Introductions and Notes, by A. D. INNES. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. . 


Quentin Durward. Edited, with Introduction, 


Notes, and Glossary, by P. F. WILLERT. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 


Sainte-Pierre’s Paul et Virginie. Edited 
by E. J. TRECHMANN, M.A., Ph.D. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
Trtbune.—‘' Should prove very welcome, both as a class-book in schools and to 
students reading in private. . . . The notes have been prepared with a view of 
clearing away all difficulties, more especially for those students who are without the 


assistance of a teacher. . . . The book is neatly produced, and should be used at all 
schools.” 


The Oxford Geographies. By A. J. HERBERT- 


SON. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I. The Preliminary Geography. 


Vol. II. The Junior Geography. 
With 166 Illustrations. 2s. 

Teacher's Aid.—'' That this book has met with general acceptance may be 
gathered from the fact that a second edition has been rendered necessary to meet the 
increased demand. Mr. Herbertson’s name is synonymous with all that is new and 
accurate in the presentment of geography. His methods are essentially educational, 
scientific, and exhaustive. The book should form part of every teacher's equipment.” 


Vol. II. The Senior Geography. With 117 Maps and 
Diagrams, 2s. 6d. (Immediately. 


A Historicai Geography of the British 
Colonies. By C. P. Lucas, C.B. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


Vol. VI. Australasia. By J.D. RoceErs, Barrister-at-Law, 
formerly Stowell Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Part I, HISTORICAL. Part II, GEOGRAPHICAL. 

With 22 Maps. 7s. 6d. Part I, 4s. 6d. Part II, 3s. 6d. 
Daily Mail.—“ One does not look for romance in a sober historical work of this 
kind, yet the book is so interestingly written that some of its chapters are as 
attractive as many romances. The story of Australian exploration, for example, 


and of the early explorers’ struggle with Nature and the hostile blacks, will appeal 
to every reader.” 


T. Macci Piavti Mosteiiaria. With Notes, 


Explanatory and Critical. Edited by EDWARD A. SONNEN- 
SCHEIN. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


Tribune.—'' There is a great deal that is new in this revised edition. . . . It is an 
ideal edition for the scholar, and very welcome to all Latinists, since even those who 
care little for Plautus as a rule admit that the ‘ Mostellaria’ is capital reading as a 
play, very strong on the character side.” 


ls. 6d. 
Second Edition. 


A School Course of Mathematics. By 


DAVID MAIR. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
Teacher's Aid.—‘‘ For an unconventional treatment of mathematics—including 
geometry, algebra, trigonometry—we can heartily commend this volume. We have 
rused several of its chapters with positive delight. The possibilities revealed by 
Mr. Mair's methods arrest attention and command respect. .. . The teacher of 
mathematics will acquire from its pages many wrinkles which will materially assist 
him in bis labours.” 


A Sequel to Elementary Geometry. With 


numerous examples by JOHN WELLESLEY RUSSELL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Scotsman.—‘‘ The book is thorough, and, it need hardly be said, is good. The 
author has aimed at selecting from an immense mass of material those portions 
which are of practical use and of greatest interest.” 


The Sounds of the French Language. 
Their Formation, Combination, and Representation. By 
PauL Passy. Translated by D. L. Savory, M.A., and 
D. Jones, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


OXFORD MODERN FRENCH SERIES. 


Mélanges Littéraires. By Jean S. ANDRIEUX. 
Edited by E. C. JONES. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Le Colonel Chabert. By Barzac. Edited by 
H. W. PRESTON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Newcastle Journal. —“ The reader will not be able to lay the story down until he 


has come to the end.” 
La Jeunesse de Bonaparte. By L. A. F. DE 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 


BOURRIENNE. Edited by A. CANIVET. 
Tribune.—* The task of selection and annotation has been accomplished with care 
and competence.” 


Louis Xi et Charies le Téméraire. By 


MICHELET. Edited by E. RENAULT. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
Tribune.—‘' May be cordially recommended to private students and secondary 
schools.” 


Souvenirs de la Vie Miiitaire. By Comte 
PIERRE DE CASTELLANE. Edited by W. G. HARTOG, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


OXFORD HIGHER FRENCH SERIES. 


The Journal of Education.—‘‘ The present series marks a new departure. The 
volumes have been chosen for their literary merit, and the annotation is mainly on 
literary lines. To each volume is prefixed an original study of the author and the 
particular work, sometimes in English, sometimes in French—all competent, and 
some rising to excellence.” 


Poésies Choisies de Francois Coppée. 
Edited by LEon DELBOsS, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. 


lambes et Poèmes. By AuGusTE BarsirEr. Edited 


by CH. M. GARNIER. 2s. 6d. net. 
L’Oiseau. By JuLtes MicHELer. Edited by Louis 
CAZAMIAN. 2s. net. 


Poésies Choisles de André Chénier. Edited 


by JULES DEROCQUIGNY. 2s. 6d. net. 


La Mer. By Jutes MicHELet. Edited by W. ROBERT- 


son, M.A. 3s. 6d. net. 
Les Journées de Juln 1848. By D. STERN. 
Edited by M. DELBOS. 2s. 6d. net. 
Plerrette. By Barzac. Edited by R. T. DE SÉLIN- 
COURT. 2s. 6d. net. 
Guardian.—“ The introduction contains an admirable sketch of Balzac and his 


work, and clearly marks the place which this grim story holds in the author's 
t Comédie humaine.’ The eleven pages of notes deal entirely with matters that 
cannot be elucidated by tuming up the ordinary books of reference; they are 
brightly written, many of them being interesting in themselves even apart from their 
connexion with the text, and yet they are very much to the point.” 


Jeanne. By GreorcE Sanp. Edited by CeciLE HUGON. 
3s. 6d. net. 


Tribunc.—" This edition contains an excellent critical introduction and some well- 
written notes on the text.” 


Racine et Shakespeare. By STENDHAL (HENRI 
BEYLE). Edited by LEON DELBos., 3s. net. 
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The Euthyphro, Apology, and Crito. 
(2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

We have here a neat little volume of the series known as 
“The Temple Greek and Latin Classics.” The Greek text, 
which for the “ Apology” and the “Crito” is that of Dr. 
Adam, is printed on the left-hand pages, an English version 
on the right-hand; there are a few notes and a good intro- 
duction. A portrait of Socrates from a gem serves as a 
frontispiece. The translator, who was lately a Lecturer in 
Classics at Newnham College, thinks that it represents Socrates 
as we may conceive him to have stood before his judges; but 
to us the philosopher hardly seems to be attired in court dress. 
The rendering of the Greek has the great merit that it is cast 
in an English mould. Perhaps a short extract may be given 
as a sample :— 

I did not think it right then to behave through fear unlike a free- 

born man, and I do not repent now of my defence; I would far rather 
die after that defence than live upon your terms. As in war, so in a 
court of justice, not I nor any man should scheme to escape death by 
any and every means. Many a time in battle it is plain the soldier 
could avoid death if he flung away his arms and turned to supplicate 
his pursuers, and there are many such devices in every hour of danger 
for escaping death, if we are prepared to say and do anything what- 
ever. But, sirs, it may be that the difficulty is not to flee from death, 
but from guilt. Guilt is swifter than death. 
. Will our readers, whom we like to think of as collaborating 
in our reviews, be pleased to look at the Greek (‘‘ Apol.” 
38 E)? They will see that the force of yiyverat (39 A), 
perhaps “ visualizing ” the scene, is not expressed, nor that of 
the ye in ro ye amo@aveiv (ib.) ; and they will haply discover 
other small blemishes. But the English is nearer tothe English 
of life than was that of the old-fashioned crib. 

Yet, on turning over the pages, we feel obliged to state that 
they reveal occasional signs of carelessness or haste, if not of 
unripe scholarship. Is it proper to say (page 65 of the book) 
“ He actually asked if there was any man wiser than me,” 
and (page 67) “This man is wiser than me”? If so, is it 
proper to say (page 49) “ You are much cleverer than he”? 
And does ovx ev6ts apnow atrov od dme (“ Apol.” 29 E) 
mean “I will not let him go at once and send him away 
free”? In“ Apol.” 37 B, čxwpa, the emendation of Adam, is 
printed in the Greek text; whereas the old reading €A@paz is 
translated. Sometimes as we read we found mood and tense 
handled with an unpleasing freedom. In ri 6) Aéyovres 
dueBaddov oi GiaBaddovres; (“ Apol.” 19 B), for example, the 
imperfect does not present a single act: the sense is not 
“What did they say to raise this calumny?’ but “ What 
was the matter of their continual slanders?” Technical 
terms should always be studied closely. In “ Apol.” 32 B, 
for €vOexvuvat pe cat amayev we have offered to us “to im- 
peach and arrest me,” where “impeach” is vague or non- 
sense; the meaning is “to begin summary process against 
me by information or arrest.” Surely màeiw, in “Crito ” 46 C, 
signifies not “ worse,” but “ more.” 

The supreme test of the translator of Plato is applicd with 
the question: Can he, lacking the machinery of the Greck 
particles, so join or phrase his sentences as to contrive that 
the thought shall run clear? Not always would the present 
translator stand that test triumphantly. But we have no mind 
to show over-zeal in the ungracious task of fault-finding. 
This book is not designed to teach beginners Greek; it is 
rather for the students of life and literature who may need 
help to traverse again the land through which they toiled in 
youth. Itis well enough done to be serviceable to them; and, 
from a penetration of its subject, which is the trial and death 
of Socrates, they may get lessons of wisdom, fortitude, and 
hopeful faith. A journal of education, then, may fitly com- 
mend it to notice. 


By F. M. STAWELL. 


Methods in Teaching: being the Stockton Methods in Elementary 
Schools. By Rose W. WINTERBURN. (Macmillan.) 

This book is an outcome of the St. Louis Exhibition. The exhibits 
of the Stockton Schools, which attracted general attention, were ac- 
companied by monographs explaining the methods and procedure of 
the teachers in each subject, and these have now been edited by 
Mrs. Winterburn. It has thus a great advantage over previous books 


on method, in that there is general unity of purpose combined with 
individuality in detail. It embodies not the theory or theories of 
professors, but the actual experience of skilled teachers. Among much 
that is suggestive and fruitful we note as of special interest the chapter 
on ‘“‘ Nature Study” by Mr. Edward Hughes, a born educator, and 
perhaps the most striking personality among our visitors at the recent 
Federal Conference on Education. 


(1) Builders of the Body. By EUSTACE Migs. (1s. 6d. G. Philip 
& Son.) (2) Health and Habits. A Course of Easy Lessons. 
(Browne & Son.) (3) 4 Health Reader. Vols. I. and II. By SHELLY 
and STENHOUSE. (Macmillan.) (4) Zhe Scholar’s Temperance 
and Hygiene, (Addison Publishing Co.) (5) Hygiene and 
Temperance. By FLORENCE L. MATHER. (Is. Nelson.) 

A group of books, typical of their kind, written by those who are 
anxious to serve the children of the country by putting before them 
statements of the results of habits on happiness and efficiency 
in what are considered by each writer the most attractive forms. 
There is rarely a supply unless a demand call it into being ; pre- 
sumably therefore there is a public for each of these little manuals. 
Mr. Eustace Miles surpasses his confrères in his power of pre- 
senting his facts attractively and practically. His advice is full 
of discreet good sense, while his numerous illustrations will appeal 
to many boys and girls who delight in representations of the 
familiar. Mr. Miles also refers clearly—and tactfully, too—to those 
most important functions of excretion which have so much to do with 
health and happiness, and concerning which young people need guid- 
ance, but which are usually passed over in half a dozen words or 
totally ignored. This book would form a useful introduction to the 
intelligent study of human metabolism, especially as it is usefully 
supplemented by a Chart of Food Values. Of the others it can only 
be said that they will continue to be produced as long as the idea 
exists that quite young children are interested in the action of their 
various internal organs and that habits will be influenced by Readers. 
This is the opinion of some much respected members of the medical 
profession ; but it is not generally shared by teachers, who prefer to 
inculcate hygienic practice by indirect or correlational methods until a 
child has reached an age when these Readers would be scarcely ap- 


‘propriate, and a higher order of text-book is necessary. 


‘ Athenæxum Press Series.”—Selections from the Writings of Joseph 
Addison. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by BARRET 
WENDELL and CHESTER N. GREENOUGH. (3s. 6d. Ginn.) 

The editors of this excellent volume are the former the Professor of, 
and the latter a past instructor of, English at the University of Harvard. 
They have given us a good and scholarly introduction and a careful 
bibliography of fifteen pages ; and have added at the end of the book 
ninety-two pages of notes. These notes do not seem to us to be all 
quite necessary, but are very good of their kind. They are very full, 
and touch upon many points which seem hardly to be deserving of 
notice. But they are accurate and well informed, and add much in- 
formation on points of curious out-of-the-way knowledge. The book, 
in fact, is not intended for school study, but for a period a little later. 
The selections themselves are mainly from the Spectator, with certain 
other essays added from the Tatler, the Guardian, and the Freeholder. 
The text is that of Tickell’s, slightly amended. ‘A Letter from 
Italy,” the ‘* Campaign,” and the fifth act of ‘‘ Cato ” are given at the 
beginning. All those concerned in the production of the volume have 
striven to make it a worthy one—editors, printer, and publisher— 
and they have succeeded. The keynote of the edition is the setting 
forth of the relation of the author to his period, and of the period to the 
author : and it indicates the importance of both in the development of 
our literature. 

Notes on the Island of Dominica (British West Indies). 
TON GRIEVE. Illustrated with Views and a Map. 
A. & C. Black.) 

In January of last year Mr. Grieve started to explore the island of 
Dominica. Just before starting it was suggested that he should obtain 
as much information as he could regarding the island as a field for 
British settlers, and also as a place suitable for the investment of British 
capital. He got the help of the Colonial Office, and through it the 
assistance of the officials of the island, in his investigations. The con- 
sequence is the more or less interesting little book before us. The 
fauna of the island is not impressive. They are of no size, and even 
the famous ‘‘diablotin”—the capped petrel—seems to have ceased to 
frequent the island. Of the fish—of which we might have heard much— 
weare told nothing. Noone of the party seems to have known anything 
about them. Theaccount, too, of the flora is meagre. We learn much, 
however, about other things—the cultivation of coffee, cocoa, limes, 
oranges, &c. ; of nutmegs, pimento, cloves, and the like. The island 
is about the size and shape of the Isle of Man—thirty miles long bv 
fifteen miles broad, and tapering at both ends. It is very mountainovs 
and the scenery is fine. The volcanic origin is seen almost everywhere 
not only in the outlines of the hills, but more actively in the Grand 
Souffriere, the boiling lake and springs, and other such phenomena. 
There are practically no carriage roads in the island, and communica- 

(Continucd on fage 616.) 
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DENT’S NEW LANGUAGE BOOKS. 


DENT’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 
Edited by Prof. W. RIPPMANN, M.A. 


The Atheneum says that Dent's Modern Language Series ‘‘has long | 


| 


been recognized as one of the most advanced and enterprising | 


of the day.” NEW VOLUMES. 


EASY FREE COMPOSITION IN FRENCH. 
By Miss L. M. Buur. Extra fcap. 8vo, 1s. 4d. 


FREE COMPOSITION AND ESSAY WRITING IN 
FRENCH. 
By A. PHILIBERT and A. Pratr. Extra fcap. 8vo, 1s. 4d. 
The A thenaum says :—‘‘ A judicious mixture of composition and vocabulary, 
and a worthy addition to the publishers’ ‘ Modern Language Series.’ ” 


FRENCH SPEECH AND SPELLING. 
By S. A. RicHArps, B.A. 
A First Guide to French Pronunciation for the hand of the pupil. 


SHORT FRENCH READERS. 
Well graduated and suitably edited, with Footnotes in French and Reform 
Exercises on the Text. ma 
Contes de Perrault. Part I. and Part IT. ) 
L'Eléphant Blanc and Contes Choisis. § ©" 48 pp. 4d. 
Le XIXme Siécle and La Révolution Francaise. Each 64pp. 6d. 


Six New Volumes will be ready shortly. price 40. and 6d. each. 


Please write for List. 
DENT’S FURTHER EXERCISES IN FRENCH 


GRAMMAR. 
By Miss F. M. S. BATCHELOR, Author of '‘ Dent’s First Exercises in 
French Grammar.” Extra fcap. 8vo, 1s. 4d. 
The Guardian says :—‘' Embodirs sound principles excellently worked out.” 


RIPPMANN’S PICTURE VOCABULARY. 
The School World says :—‘‘ A splendid idea, well carried out.” 
French or German. First and Second Series of each now ready. 
1s. 4d. per vol. 


DER GOLDENE VOGEL and Other Tales. 
A Second Year German Reader, with Exercises. By Water Ripp- 
MANN, M.A. 1s. 4d. 

Full List of this Series post free. 


8d. 


ON 


THE LINES OF DENT'S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. 


DENT’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 
Edited by Prof. W. RIPPMANN, M.A. 


DENT’S LATIN PRIMER. 


For children who commence Latin early. 


By E. S. Forster, M.A. 18s. 
Fully Illustrated, 
The Educational Times says :—‘‘ The graduation of the matter is very care- 
fully worked out . . . the little book is excellently done.” 


DENT’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
By H. W. ATKINSON, M.A., and J. W. E. Pearce. 
Illustrations. 38. 
The Schoolmaster as pH i unique book . . . it represents a wonderful 
stride made in teaching Latin.” 
The School World says :—‘' A step in advance of the ordinary manuals.” 
Nortg.—Each of the above books contains a Phonetic Transcript of the Roman 
Pronunciation of the Reader portion. 


The Phonetic Part of the First Latin Book is issued separately at 6d. 
DENT’S WALL PICTURES. For Teaching Latin. 


Four Coloured Pictures enlarged from the First Latin Book. Size, 30 by 
22in. Unmounted 28. net each ; mounted on linen and eyeleted, 38. net; 
mounted on linen, with rollers, 5g, net. 


With 12 Coloured 


FORUM LATINUM. 
A jg Latin Book. By Prof. E. Vernon ARNOLD, Litt.D. Fcap. 8vo, 
s. 6d. 


AENEAE FATA ET FACTA. (Ready shortly. 


A Stepping Stone to Virgil, for the use of Beginners. By Prof, E. VERNON 
ARNOLD. Small crown 8vo, 2s. 


DENT’S CLASSICAL TEXTS. New Volume. 
VIRGIL’S AENEID. Book X. Edited, with Introducticn, Notes, and 
Glossary, by H. B. Wippowgs, M.A. 1s. 4d. 


Please write for a Full List of DENTS CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


Please write for DENT’S NEW AND COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, post free from 
J. M. DENT & CO., 1 Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 


The Best 
TONIC. 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
physical exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


TEACHERS, STUDENTS, 


ALL BUSY WRITERS 
PRESSED FOR TIME 


Should use a 
an” 


FOUNTAIN 
PEN. 


PEN A & For convenience alone it is 

HORSFORD'S PLEASURE. k F riung ie rendered 

7 Oo easier and more 
Acid Phosphate | “ay pleasant. 


(Non-Alcoholic. ) Sold by all Stationers 


and Jewellers. 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and : 


tg 


Prices from 10/6 upwards. 


nerve food needed to improve the May we send you our Booklet ? 


general health. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 


79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


03 CHEAPSIDE, F.C.; 95A REGENT STREET, W.; 3 EXCHANGE 
STREET, MANCHESTER ; AND AT Paris, BRUSSELS, New 
YORK, AND CHICAGO. 


If your chemist does not have it in stock 
he can obtain it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old 
Street, London, E. C. 
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tions have to be carried on by means of steamer along the coast or on 
foot or horseback. The book might have been improved by more 
picturing power ; but, such as it is, it is welcome. It will not, how- 
ever, we fear, attract settlers to the island. 


“Story of the Nations.”— Germany. By S. BARING GOULD and 
ARTHUR GILMAN. (§s. net. Fisher Unwin.) 

To tell the story of Germany is not an easy thing, but Mr. Baring- 
Gould is a practised hand, and the fact that his book has gone through 
seven editions in twenty years shows that he has known how to make 
it readable. It will serve to give its readers a bowing acquaintance 
with many illustrious Germans, though they will often carry away a 
wrong impression from the brevity with which important incidents are 
disposed of. There are also definite mistakes which ought to have 
been corrected by this time, such as placing the battles of Eylau and 
Friedland before Napoleon’s entry into Berlin. The illustrations from 
old prints and MSS. are well chosen, but an indication of their dates 
might be added. 


History of England for use in Schools, By ARTHUR D. INNES, M.A. 
(4s. 6d.; or in three Parts, at 2s. each. Cambridge University 
Press.) 

This book is neatly got up, with plain maps and plans, tables and 
summaries, and an index. There is a great deal of reading in it, which 
is arranged in the conventional way. As in other books of the same 
class, ‘‘ the study of developments rather than that of origins is regarded 
as of primary educational value.” There is the same desire to appeal 
to the imagination, and to show ‘‘how the British race has become at 
once the most free and the most law-abiding in the world.” As this 
book comes after others of the same type, it is reasonable to suppose 
that it is in some ways superior. We are not rabid about these text- 
books, as some people tend to become, because it is so hard to suggest 
any alteration ; they reflect our system to a nicety. Doubtless a good 
student with a good teacher finds them quite useful, and even interest- 
ing, without losing his natural desire to know about the history of his 
country. Within its limits we have found Mr. Innes painstaking and 
accurate. He has thought of most things, and treated them all ina 
conventional, but frequently suggestive, way. 


Dante and his Italy. By LONSDALE Racca, B.D., Prebendary of 
Buckden in Lincoln Cathedral ; English Chaplain at Venice. With 
thirty-two Illustrations. (12s. 6d. net. Methuen.) 

Mr. Ragg is to be congratulated on having provided a genuine help 
to Dante study in his delightful volume on ‘‘ Dante and his Italy.” 
It is quite refreshing to turn from the laboured expositions of the 
‘ Divina Commedia,” by well meaning but ill qualified critics, to 
which, alas! we have grown only too well accustomed, to these 
vignettes of the people and places familiar to us in the light, lurid 
and illuminating by turns, of the ‘‘comedy,” and consequently too 
often obscured or transfigured accordingly. In Mr. Ragg’s pages we 
see them in the sober daylight of prose, and, if they lose in romance, 
the portraits in this fascinating picture gallery gain in reality. Other 
than a strictly prosaic aspect the author does not attempt. In fact, 
his studies may be compared rather to photographs than to pictures, 
but photographs of an unusually vivid and successful type. With that 
strange figure of the Middle Ages, Frederick II., Mr. Ragg deals at 
length, and the analysis of the Swabian Emperor's complex personality 
is one of the most elaborate in a book full of striking character 
studies. He holds a strong brief, too, for Boniface VIII., who has been, 
he considers, unduly denounced by Dante, so “that it is extremely 
difficult for the Boniface of history to get an impartial hearing.” On the 
Black and Grey Friars and their work in the Italy of the Middle Ages 
Mr. Ragg has also much to say that is highly suggestive and interest- 
ing. But it is not only with picturesque personalities that the author 
has to do; he gives us a succinct and scholarly account of the social, 
religious, and political conditions under which the ‘‘ Divine Comedy ” 
was evolved, which will be invaluable to the student who seeks to 
know the relation of the greatest of all poems to its environment. And, 
if the description of that environment is lacking in the ‘‘ purple 
patches” that too often obscure the writings of the average critic, we 
can forgive much to the writer who has furnished us with a really 
useful and stimulating aid to the study of Dante, for which the average 
reader will be cordially grateful. The illustrations are wholly charm- 
ing, and there is an excellent index. 


“The New Hudson Shakespeare.”—(1) The Merchant of Venice; 
(2) As You Like it. (23. each. Ginn.) 

These are revised editions of Mr. Henry N. Hudson, the well known 
Shakespeare scholar. That they are scholarly goes without saying, 
but they can hardly be intended for school use. Notes are at the foot 
of the page, and all the variants are given. A single instance will 
serve to show that the scholar and the schoolboy need different treat- 
ment. In ‘‘ The Merchant,” Iv. i., we have 

‘ Masters of passion sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes,” 
and two notes—one, a reference to Abbott’s ‘‘Grammar” for the plural 
form, and the other, ‘‘ Even the greatest masters of passion move and 
rule it as it is predisposed.” There is no hint that the previous line has 


been expurgated (quite rightly in a school edition), or that, whatever 
emendation we adopt, there can be no question that the subject of 
‘sways’ is the suppressed ‘‘aflection.” Five lines further on we have 
a learned note on ‘‘a woollen bag-pipe,” naming no less than ten 
commentatcrs; but the intermediate lines, which would inevitably 
stump the average schoolboy, are passed over without comment. To 
show that we have not hit a single blot, we will add yet another 
instance. In 11. ii. 35, the reading of the Folios ‘‘ So is Alcides beaten 
by his rage ” is retained ; and the note tells us that the text as it stands 
is more poetical and Shakespearian. For the meaning, we are referred 
to the edition of Porter and Clarke. Not possessing that work, we 
fail to extract any sense, and can hardly suppose that the schoolboy 
will be in better plight. Perhaps, after all, we are tilting at wind- 
mills, and the edition is meant for scholars; only the scholar hardly 
needs to be told that ‘‘ Hercules was a descendant of Alcus, and so 
called, in the Greek idiom, ‘ Alcides.’” 


Saint George. By E. O. GORDON. (21s. net. Sonnenschein.) 

A handsome volume bound in ornamental boards, with many process 
illustrations. The object of the author is to redeem the patron saint of 
England from the aspersions of Gibbon, who confounded him with his 
namesake, the porkbutcher of Cappadocia, and to trace his history in 
hagiology (of the man we know virtually nothing) and in art, and of the 
knights of hisorder. There is much learned research and miscellaneous 
information of interest. but the price of the book is prohibitive. 


Lectures Françaises. By Jetra S. Worrr. (Book I., Is. 3d. ; 
Book II., 1s. 6d. Edward Arnold.) 

These easy selections of prose and poetry have one great advantage 
over their numerous competitors that they are all drawn from “la 
littérature actuelle,” and the compiler has not had to face, or rather has 
tamed, that lion in the path of English editors, copyright. The extracts 
are followed by a guestionnaire and a vocabulary. We desiderate a few 
notes ; otherwise the Readers leave nothing to desire. 


Josephus : being the “Autobiography” and Selections from the *‘ Jewish 
War.” Edited by S. E. WINBOLT. (Is. 6d. Blackie.) 

This is Whiston’s translation, with corrections following Dr. Mar- 
golionth’s edition of Josephus’s works. Mr. Winbolt tells us that he 
tried the ‘‘ Jewish War” for Sunday readings at Christ’s Hospital, and 
that it interested his pupils. We can quite believe it. 


‘t Standard English Classics.”—Cranford. By E. S. GASKELL. 
Edited, with Introduction and Annotations, by W. E. S1IMONDs. 
(1s. 6d. Ginn.) 

‘‘Crarford ” needs no recommendation. It is a charming and 
delicate masterpiece, and ought not to be encumbered with elaborate 
introduction and notes. At least so the editor, who is a Professor of 
English Literature in Knox College, thinks, and we entirely agree with 
him. The booklet before us accordingly is provided with the minimum 
of introduction and notes. It is nicely printed and neatly and soberly 
bound—yJust as it should be. 


Poems of Keats. With an Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. 
(1s. 4d. T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

A charming little edition except for the pictures, which are, to put it 
frankly, detestable. Mr. Symons’s introduction does full justice to 
the sensuous side of Keats’s poetry. We should have been glad of 
some information about the source of the portrait at the beginning, the 
features of which seem rather unfamiliar. 


Kingsley s Westward Ho! Edited by A. D. INNES. 
(Clarendon Press.) 

Mr. Innes knows how to edit a novel. IIe does not attempt to turn 
it into a reader or a class book, but is content to explain the words and 
allusions over which an intelligent boy would be likely to stick. In 
the preface there is a kindly and well timed caution against taking it 
on Kingsley’s word that Englishmen were always in the right and 
Spaniards always in the wrong. 

We are glad to note the revival of the Journal of the Gypsy Lore 
Society after a hibernation of fifteen years. The first volume contains 
two interesting articles by Mr. C. G. Leland—one on Shelta, the dialect 
spoken by tinkers, which he believes to be the survival of the language 
of the ancient workers in bronze, and the other on the tinkers them- 
selves. Other contributors are Mr. David MacRitchie, Mr. J. H. 
Yoxall, M.P., Prof. Finck, and Dr. Krauss. For the benefit of those 
interested we may add that the headquarters of the Gypsy Lore Society 
are at 6 Hope Place, Liverpool. i 


ON A SUNDIAL. 


Y the dial of Time man sitteth, 
A shadow watching a shadc; 
Out of night into night he flitteth ; 
Of the light for the light he was made. 
F.W. B. 


(Con tinscedt-on page 618-) 
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DENT’S MATHEMATICAL & SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


Edited by W. J. GREENSTREET, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
LATEST VOLUMES. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE. 
By HERBERT Jones, D.P.H. Camb., Medical Officer of Health, Hereford 
Combined Sanitary District. 2s. 
A Handbook for every Teacher and School Manager. 


ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY. 
By Cectt Hawkins, M.A. (Haileybury College, Hertford). 38. 6d. With 
Answers, 48. 

Aims at supplying a practical training in Elementary Trigonometry. It is 
hoped that this book will not be unsuitable for grounding those who wish to 
study the subject in its higher branches, and that the mode of treatment may 
help to make the subject interesting. 


GERMAN SCIENCE READER. 
Compiled by C. R. Dow, M.Sc. Part I. Mathematics, Physics, and 
Chemistry. 2s, 
Consists of a number of passages on scientific subjects in German, by the 
translatiou of which the student will acquire a knowledge of the more commonly 
occurring scientific expressions. 


PRACTICAL BOTANY. i 
By E. H. Davigs, B.Sc. (County School, Barry, Glam.). 2s. 
An Introduction which aims at supplying the means of obtaining a knowledge 
of Plant Life, but not at supplying the Saaks pas: itself. Actual Specimens 
must be in the hands of the pupils. ‘‘ Cordially recommended." —School Worid. 


LIGHT. By F. E. Rees, M.A., late Demonstrator of Physics, Bangor. 28. 
t Covers a considerable amount of ground . exceedingly well done. lt 
displays knowledge and thoughtful care on every page." —Schoolmaster. 


A FIRST STATICS. 
By C. S. Jackson, M.A., and R. M. MILNE, M.A. With upwards of 200 Dia- 
grams and numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, with or without Answers, 48. 6d. 
‘ The great variety of practical illustrations . . . differentiates it considerably 
from the older type of text-book. . . . Thoroughly trustworthy as an introduction 
to the science of mechanics. Can be safely recommended.”—School World. 


Please write for Full List of the Series. 


Now Ready. 
SIXTY-SECOND EDITION. PRICE 28. 


The Child’s Guide to Knowledge. 


By A LADY. 


The Original and Authorized Edition brought down to the present time. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & Co., Ltd. 


NEW EDITION. G6ETH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


Wightman’s 
Arithmetical 
Table Book. 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
CUSTOMARY WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
SQUARES AND CUBES, 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
ELECTRICAL STANDARDS, 
ASTRONOMICAL TABLES, 
and all the principal Tables that should 
necessarily be acquired by the student in all 
grades. A a a ha ats and useful 
book. 


CROWN 16mo, 64 pages, 
PRICE ONE PENNY. 


Many Million copies of this valuable 
work have been sold. 


(Reduced Fac-simile of Cover.) 


MAY B2 HAD OF 
MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., 
Stationers’ Hall Court and Paternoster Row; 
OF THE PRINCIPAL SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 
AND OF THE PUBLISHERS, 


WIGHTMAN & Co., Ltd., Old Westninster Press, Regency Street, S.W., 
and 43, Essex Street, W.C., London. 


SIMPKIN, LTD., 


DENT’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


Please write for DENT’S NEW AND COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, post free, from 


J. M. DENT & CO., 1 Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
SRE EE IAE EE ME a a ED 


DENT’S TEMPLE ENCLISH LITERATURE FOR SCHOOLS. 


JUST READY. 
THE METHODICAL ARITHMETIC. 


Edited by W. J. Greenstrert, M.A. In Seven Parts corresponding to 
the Seven Standards in Public Elementary Schools. 
First Four Parts now ready. Parts V., VI. „and VII. will be ready very shortly. 
A “TEACHER’S BOOK” will be issued to each part of the ‘‘ PUPIL’S BOOK.” 


Full Particulars and Prices post free. 


LATEST VOLUMES. 
LONGFELLOW’S EVANGELINE. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Jonn W. Cousin, F.F.A. Cloth, boards, 8d 
LONGFELLOW’S SHORTER POEMS. 
Selected, with Introduction and Notes, by G. C. Dent, B.A. Limp cloth, 4d. 
VOYAGES OF FAMOUS BRITISH SEAMEN. 


Selected from Dampier, Hakluyt, and Cook, by R. Brimtey Jonnson. Is, 


STORIES FROM CARLYLE. By D. M. For. 1s. 
TALES FROM BROWNING. 
By the Rev. G. Lacey-May, M.A. 1s. 
THE SPECTATOR. 
A Selection, Edited by R. G. WATKIN, M.A. 1s. 
PRESCOTT’S CONQUEST of MEXICO and PERU. 
Selections, edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 18. 
WORDSWORTH’S SIMPLER POEMS. 
Edited by E. HUTTON. 
GRAY’S ELEGY. with an Introduction and Notes, by E. Bouus. 
GOLDSMITH’S TRAVELLER and DESERTED 
VILLAGE. With an Introduction and Notes, by W. LANGBRIDGE. 
COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. 
Introduction and Notes, by R. McWILLIAM. 
The last four texts are issued separately in limp cloth at 40, per Vol., or the 
Jour bound in one Vol., cloth boards, 18. 
Please write for a Full List of the whole Series. 


PERRY PICTURES. 


For Full Particulars apply to the Agents— 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL D COLLEGE TEXT-BOOK AGENCY, 
10 Avondale Road, Croydon. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


French Words 
and Phrases. 


By J. G. ANDERSON and F. STORR. 


Price One Shilling. 


“ A valuable aid to the study of French.” —The Bradford Observer. 


“This little volume contains over a score of classified lists dealing with 
the common objects and with the business of everyday life. They do not 
pretend to be exhaustive, but they are thoroughly practical ; and teachers 
will find them useful in enabling pupils to acquire a serviceable 
vocabulary.” —The Glasgow Herald. 


“The words and phrases in this book are well chosen, and such as 
ought to be got by heart and kept in the memory of French pupils. They 
are classified under distinct heads and are mainly in common cases, and 
may be learnt in sections as required. The fashion is old, but Mr. Storr 
knows the value of a good working vocabulary, and gives good reasons for 
the adoption of its form, as well as excellent advice as to its use.’’—The 
Educational News. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.G. 


Crown 8vo, 164 pages, 2s. 6d. 


SCHILLING’S DON BASILIO. 


A Practical Guide to Spanish Conversation and Correspondence. 
Translated and Edited by FREDERICK ZAGEL. 


Lonpon: Francis Hopcson, 89 Farringdon Street,_E.C, 
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. JOTTINGS. 


Mr. WILLIAM WILKINS has resigned the Headmastership of the 
High School, Dublin, to which he was appointed nearly thirty years 
ago. 


THE Froebel Society will hold, during the autumn month, classes 
for kindergarten teachers. Each course will consist of ten lectures, to 
be held either in the evening or on Saturday mornings. Teachers 
desiring to join are requested to send in applications to Miss Temple 
Orme, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C., who will supply full particulars. 


THE pupil-teacher whose derivation of rubric was quoted the other 
day by the Archbishop of Canterbury was, we suspect, one of those 
pestilent fellows whose admittance to Church training colleges is so much 
dreaded by clerical principals. ‘‘ Rubric (pronounced ruddric), derived 
from ‘rubber,’ a regulation that you can stretch or twist as you will.” 


THE autumn meeting of the Assistant Masters Association will be 
held at King Edward’s High School, Birmingham, on September 13 
and 14. The Leite de résistance will be a paper by Prof. Muirhead on 
“ Religion in Secondary Schools.” 


NOTICE of appeal has been given in the case of Wright v. Zetland. 
The guarantee fund raised by the Assistant Masters Association to fight 
the case now amounts to nearly £900. 


MR. ALFRED LYTTELTON, in his speech at the distribution of prizes 
at Dulwich College, said that Gladstone once told him that, of all the 
hours he spent at Eton and Oxford, those which he gave to talking 
about his work with his friends were the best spent. This reminds us 
of another distinguished statesman who said that he did not regret the 
time he had given to playing games, but he did regret the time that he 
had spent in talking about them. 


AN International Congress for the Development of Drawing and Art 
Teaching will be held in London during the first week of August, 
1908, in connexion with which there will be an exhibition, which will 
show the methods of art teaching pursued in the various countries of 
the world. The Chairman of the British Committee is Sir John Gorst, 
and the Vice-Chairman the Earl of Carlisle. The Organizing Secretary 
is Mr. C. M. Mathews, 151 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


THE Rev. E. I. A. PHILLIPS, science master at Sherborne, has been 
appointed to the Head Mastership of Kelly College, Tavistock. 


Miss LEAKEY has been appointed Head Mistress of the North 
Riding County Council’s new High School for Girls at Saltburn-by-the- 
Sea. 


Pror. REIN, of Jena, celebrated his sixtieth birthday on August 10. 
Among the presentations made to him by various associations of 
teachers was a silver inkstand with an inscription expressing the 
regard and admiration of his English friends. Miss Catherine Dodd, 
the Principal of Cherwell Hall, as a former pupil, conveyed to 
the Professor the gratitude of English women students who had been 
admitted to his Seminar. 


A MEMORIAL, among the signatories to which are Dr. Gregory 
Foster, Prof. Adamson, Canon Lyttelton, Miss Hurlbatt, Miss Elsie 
Fogerty, Mr. F. R. Benson, and three representatives of the medical 
profession, has been presented to the Senate of London University, 
praying for the appointment of a small committee to investigate the 
teaching of elocution and to consider the possibility of formulating some 
standard or test for teachers of the subject. The memorialists point 
out that there is much difference of opinion amongst voice trainers on 
questions of voice production, and this militates against the development 
of speech training as part of the preparation of teachers, clergymen, 
actors, and others. A sympathetic reply has been returned by the 
Senate to the Memorial. 


NINETEEN years ago the first holiday course at Jena was attended by 
20 Germans. At the meeting this year there were 535 members, drawn 
from 10 nationalities. Two ladies delivered courses of lectures. 


“W. D.” writes to us: ‘We are all accustomed to the vagaries 
which lady novelists make the Moon perform. I read recently a 
description of an Easter Monday jaunt in which Edwin and Angelina 
got separated from the rest of the party, and thought of nothing but 
themselves ‘ till the pale crescent of the New Moon warned them that it 
was time to join the others ’—a New Moon on Easter Monday! But well 

(Continued on page 620.) 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.'S LIST. 


CLASSICS. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. From the Earliest 
Period to the Times of the Antonines. By Rev. C. T. CruTwELL, M.A. Sixth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“ Full of good scholarship and good criticism." —Athengum. 


SPECIMENS OF ROMAN LITERATURE. Prose Writers and 
Poets, from the Earliest Peried to the Times of the Antonines. By Rev. C. T. 
Crutwe cer, M.A. Part 1., Roman Thought. 6s. Part II., Roman Style. 5s. 
Or in one Vol., ros. 6d. 

‘*The same judgment exercised in plan and selection calls for hearty approval.” — 

Saturday Review. 


A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Prof. WILLIAM 
Ramsay, M.A., and Prof. R. Lanciani, D.C.L. Oxon., LL.D., F.S.A. 
Seventeenth Edition. In large crown Bvo, ros. 6d. 

“Stih the best book in English on the subject with which it deals.” — Tke Journa. 
of Education. 


ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By 
Profs. Ramsay and Lanciani. Adapted for Junior Classes. Ninth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


MANUAL OF LATIN PROSODY. 
by copious Examples and Critical Remarks. 
Seventh Edition. 5s. 


ELEMENTARY MANUAL OF LATIN PROSODY. 
Ramsay. Adapted for Junior Classes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


A MANUAL OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By PERCY GARDNER, 
M.A., Litt.D., and F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. With Bibliography, Append- 
ices, and Indices (Greek and English). Second Edition. In crown 8vo, with 
Illustrations, 16s. 

“Few men are better qualified to undertake such a survey than Prof. Gardner and 
his co'league."— Times. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. From the Earliest 
Period to the Death of Demosthenes. Bv Frank Byron Jevons, M.A., Litt. D. 
Third Edition. With Appendix on "The Present State of the Homeric Ques- 
tion.” In crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

“ It is beyond all question the best history of Greek literature."—Sfectator. 


THE MAKERS OF HELLAS: A Critical Enquiry into the Philo- 
sophy and Religion of Ancient Greece. By E. E.G. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Conclusion by FRANK Byron Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. In large 8vo, with 
over 720 pages, ros. 6d. net. 

‘To be commended for its union of religious fervour... with patient and 
laborious enquiry."— Times. 

PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE ARYAN PEOPLES. 
By Prof. O. SCHRADER, of Jena. Translated by F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 
In large 8vo, 2ts. 

‘Dr. SCHRADER'S GREAT WORK."— Times. 


Griffin’s ‘“ Open-Air” Series. 


For NATURAL HISTORY CLASSES. 


Beautifully Illustrated, with a Frontispiece in Colours, and Numerous Specially 
Drawn Plates by CnarLes WHYMPER. 7s. 6d. 


OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN BIRD LIFE: 
SKETCHES OF BRITISH BIRDS IN THEIR HAUNTS. 
By CHARLES DIXON. 

The Spacious Air—The Open Fields and Downs—In the Hedgerows—On Open 
Heath and Moor—On the Mountains—Amonest the Evergreens—Copse and 
Woodland—By Stream and Pool—The Sandy Wastes and Mudflats—Sea-laved 
Rocks—Birds of the Cities—Index. 

t Enriched with excellent illustrations. 

Westminster Review. 


By Prof. RAMSAY. Illustrated 
For the use of Advanced Students. 


By Prof. 


A welcome edition to all libraries.” — 


With 12 Full-page Illustrations from Photographs. Second Edition, Revised. 


Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN GEOLOGY: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO GEOLOGY OUT-OF-DOORS. 
By GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, F.G.S., M.R.LA,, 


Professor of Geology in the Royal College of Science for Ireland and Examiner in 

the University of London. 

GENERAL CoNTENTS.—The Materials of the Earth—A Mountain Hollow— Down 
the Valley—Along the Shore—Across the Plains—Dead Volcanoes—A Granite 
Highland—The Annals of the Earth—The Surrey Hills—The Folds of the 
Mountains. 

‘The FASCINATING ‘Orgn-Air Stupies’ of Prof. Cole give the subject a GLow 

OF ANIMATION, ... Cannot fail to arouse keen interest in geology." —Gceoicgical 

Magazine. 


Illustrated by Drawings from Nature by S. Rosamonp Praraer, and Photographs 
by R. Wetcu. Handsome cloth, 7s. 6d. Gilt for Presentation, 8s. 6d. 


OPEN-AIR STUDIES IN BOTANY. 
SKETCHES OF BRITISH WILD FLOWERS IN THEIR HOMES. 
By R. LLOYD PRAEGER, B A., M.R.LA. 


GENERAL ConTENTS—A Daisy-Starred Pasture—Under the Hawthorns—Rv the 
River—Along the Shingle—A Fragrant Hedgerow—A Connemara Bog — Where 
the Samphire grows—A Flowery Meadow—Among the Corn (a study in Weeds) 
—In the Home of the Alpines—A City Rubbish Heap— Glossary. 

“BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED, ... One of the MOST ACCURATE as well as IN- 

TERESTING books of the kind we have seen." — A thenwunt. 


Complete Catalogue post free on application. 


London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CÒ., Exeter Street, Strand. 
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Professor MEIKLEJOHN’S SERIES. 


LATEST TEST ADDITIONS. 


GENERAL INFORMATION Sparen Maren oe Answers and pices By A. B. Cowan. 
Crown 8vo, 200 pages. zi s .. 18. 6d. 


“This seems a useful idea—it would seitatniy be a seauand to an examiner RRA a uenen paper ’ for bos ”—The Times. 


A NEW ALGEBRA. As far as the Binomial Theorem. Including a Chapter on S By G. COLLAR, 
B.A., B.Sc. (Joint-Author of “ A New Arithmetic ”). Crown 8vo, 448 pages ... ; oa: .. 48. Gd. 


Special Books for Oxford and Cambridge Locals 
and College of Preceptors, 1908. 


SHAKESPEARE.—The Merchant of Venice. With Introduction and Notes. Edited by Francis 
Storr, B.A. Crown 8vo, 200 pages. (Oxford, Cambridge, and College of Preceptors) ... aia .. 18. 6d. 


“ There is everything in this book which a student would want for the preparation for an examination. . . . It is the most carefully prepared, 
exhaustive book on the play for school use we have seen." —The Teachers’ Aid. 


— Julius Ccesar. With an Introduction and Notes. Edited by M. J. C. EER ER B.A. (Oxon.). 
Crown 8vo, 156 pages. (Oxford and College of Preceptors) bas és a aie 1s. 


** Nothing of even minor importance has been omitted to make the book most valuable ae examination purposes. "The Educational News. 


LONGFELLOW. —Hiawatha. With an Introduction and Notes. Edited a F. Gorse, M.A. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 84+viii pages. (Oxford and College of Preceptors) ... sh me .. 6d. net. 


" The book contains a good vocabulary of the native words used in the poem, and the eacetul annotation will be found scien for ordinary 
purposes.”—The Practical Teacher. 


GEOGRAPHY.—THE BRITISH EMPIRE: its Geography, Resources, Commerce, 
Landways, and Waterways of the British Dominions beyond the Seas. 
With Full Index. By J. M. D. MEIKLEyJoHN, M.A. Eighth Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 360 pages. 


(Oxford) ee ia a be sis by re i Te wA TE aa F 3s. 


— ASIA: its Geography, Commerce, and Resources. With Tables of Salient Distances, 
and a Double-page Map in Colour. By M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A., F.R.G.S. Second Edition (Revised). 
Crown 8vo, 96 pages. (Oxford and Cambridge) ... sae x oe ; so es 6d. 


— EUROPE: its Physicai and Political Geography. With a Double-page Map in Colour. 
By M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A., F.R.G.S. Second Edition (Revised). 96 pages. ene and College 
of Preceptors) . et os : sa ee piss ie pi is ae sai 6d.. 


— AFRICA: its Geography, Resources, and Chreniclies of Discovery. By 
M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, B.A., F.R.G.S. Fifth Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 75 pages. (Cambridge and 
College of Preceptors) ... an as ss hs ais nis Th i ae i TA 4d. 


A NEW GEOGRAPHY ON THE COM. | A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. With special 
PARATIVE METHOD. With Maps and Diagrams, and an reference to Commerce and History. With Maps and Diagrams. 
Outline of Commercial aT: By J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, By J. M. D. MrIKLEJoHN, M.A.. and M. J. C. MEIKLEJOHN, 
M.A. Thirty-fifth Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, B.A. Fifth Edition (Revised). Crown 8vo, 410 pp. 


6 i 
as PIE ee REGS ad Rae ede 
NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND Maa an New and Improved Baltion. "Containing 
AND CRET BEITAIN-. wa eond Padon 64 Plates and a General Index. 
EIKLEJOHN, nity- 
rown Bva, 688 pp.. A SCHOOL HISTORY. With Maps and 


Vocabulary of Historical Terms. By J. M. D. MREIKLEJOHN, 


A NEW ARITHMETIC. G. A. CHRIST- M.A., and M. J. C. Meiklejonn, B.A. Fourth Edition. 


ian, B.A. (Lond.), and G. Co el A., B.Sc. (Lond.). Crown 8v0, 470 pp. 
Thirteenth Edition (Revised and Enlarged). Crown | THE ART OF WRITING ENGLISH. 
8vo, 562 pp. A Manual for Students. With Chapters on Paraphrasing, 
Essay Writing, Précis Writing, Punctuation, and other matters. 
[A Key to A New ARITHMETIC, 6s. net.] By J. . M. D. Merxvejonn, M.A. Fifth Edition. Crown 
vO, 340 pp. 


THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE: : Its Gram- | A NEW GRAMMAR OF THE ENGLISH 
mar, History, and Literature. of M. D. MEIKLE OHN, M.A. TONGUE. With Chapter on Composition, Versification, 
Twenty-seventh Edition i; evised and arged). Paraphrasing, and Punctuation. With Exercises and Examina- 
Crown 8vo, 470 pp. tion Questions: Twenty-first Edition. Crown 8vo, 280 pp. 


A Complete Catalogue wiil be sent on application. 
London: MEIKLEJOHN & HOLDEN, 11 Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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known writers of the male sex make the Moon do strange things at 
times, as will be seen from the following extract from the last page of 
‘The House of Defence,’ by E. F. Benson: ‘Two days afterwards 
Catherine came up towards evening on to the deck of the White Star 
liner on which she was travelling. The Sun had just sunk, but in the 
East the crescent Moon had risen, while in the West, whither she was 
journeying, there was still the after-glow of sunset—she was leaving 


And she was content that it should be so.’ The author does not say 
what the other passengers thought. But, if Catherine confided to any 
of them that she saw a crescent Moon where a full Moon ought to have 
been, they must have had doubts of her sanity.” 


Under the wide and starry sky 

Dig the grave and let me lie; 

Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me: 
“ Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 
—k. L. STEVENSON. 


Sub divo struite o mihi sepulcrum, 
Condar sidereo poli sub axe ; 
Laetus sorte mea libensque vixi, 
Nunc conviva satur libens recedo. 
Optato iacet hic solo repostus, 
(Inscribe haec lapidi,) iugis relictis 
Venator rediit domum, domique 
Dormit nauta vagis redux ab undis. 


F. S. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR TOURISTS.—In the Great Central Railway 
Company’s “‘ Guide to Holiday Resorts” the following passage occurs 
on page 83, the subject being Charnwood Forest :—‘‘ At the south-east 
of the Forest, and within reach from Belgrave and Birstall stations, are 
the woods and old Manor House of Groby, the home of Lady Jane 
Grey, who afterwards married Edward IV. and became Queen of 
England ” ! 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


THE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE. 
The Council has appointed Miss Nina Taylor, First Class Moral 


the East, where the Moon was, but was moving towards that other light. | Sciences Tripos, Newnham College, Cambridge, as Lecturer in the place 


of Miss Brackenbury, appointed Principal of the London County Council 
Elementary Training College at Clapham. Miss Nerontsos, who took the 
Modern Language Tripos from Newnham College, has been appointed 
Modern Language Lecturer in the place of Miss Corry. The Gilchrist 
Scholarships of £25 have been awarded to Miss D. Barrett, Somerville 
College, First Class Honours School of Modern Languages, and Miss 
L. Dibbin, Manchester University, Second Class Honours History. 


| A scholarship of £25 for a Cambridge candidate, with a preference for 


| Hall, Oxford, Second Class History Honours. 


Girton College, has been awarded to Miss Willey, Girton College, 
Natural Science Tripos, Class II. ; and a fourth scholarship of £25, 
iven by an anonymous friend, to Miss C. Smithwick, Lady Margaret 
Of the sixteen candi- 
dates presented in June for the Cambridge Diploma, fifteen passed: 
twelve in the Second Class, three in the Third. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Scholarships have been awarded on the results of the Scholar- 
ships Examination, held at the University in July, to students 
who have passed an Intermediate Examination, or the Preliminary 
Scientific Examination, Part I., as foliows :—University Scholarships 
of £50 a year, tenable for one year: J. Alexander, (Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford (Granville Scholarship), for Classics; P. P. Selver, 
East London College, for German; A. C. Wood, University Col- 
lege, and Miss C. M. Bowen, Royal Holloway College, for Eng- 
lish; R. C. F. Dolley, University College (Derby Scholarship), and 
Miss H. C. Schaeffer, University College, for History; Miss E. A. 
Berthen, University College, Reading, and J. C. Smith, private study, 
for Elementary Psychology and Logic; E. H. Neville, William Ellis 
Endowed School (Sherbrooke Scholarship), F. Jackson, University 


(Continued on page 622.) 
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DURING THIS VACATION 
(Three times a year only is necessary) 
Use fm 


LORIGEN E 
Bend post card by return for particulars. 


z» A 


(Awarded Bronze MEDAL of the RovaL SANITARY INSTITUTE, 
ScHOOL HYGIENE EXHIBITION, 1905.) 


On all Wood, Linoleum, and other Floors, in 
SCHOOLS, LABORATORIES, 


Libraries, Museums, &c., for 


ABSORBING « FIXING DUST & DIRT. 
‘FLORIGENE’ 


(Odourless Hygienic Fluid) 


is a time, labour, and money saver ; the effect of each application lasting 
2 to 4 months, or longer, according to wear. 

A small quantity will impregnate a large floor, and is easily and quickly 
applied by the unskilled. 

Pure Air, Cleanliness, and Comfort will be secured. 

No scrubbing or damping of floors necessary; only hard 
broom, when the sweepings roll and are not redistributed. 


BOOKS, FURNITURE, APPARATUS, &c., 
SELDOM REQUIRE DUSTING OR CLEANING. 


‘FLORIGENE’ 


is an aid to the Prevention of Throat Irritations 
and School Epidemics. 


te * DUST-ALLAYER’ v, 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
Contractors to Lords of Admiralty, H.M. Office of Works, &c. 


pied by Google 
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ross. 


sheets). 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY REQUISITES. 


GEOMETRICAL EXERCISE BOOK, 9 ins. by 7 ins., 40 pages, ruled inches and tenths. 


18s. per 


GEOMETRICAL EXERCISE BOOK, 9 ins. by 7 ins., 80 pages, ruled alternate pages one inch, half 
inch, and one-tenth inch squares one side, and exercise on the other ; strong covers. 
SQUARED PAPER, size 19 ins. by 15 ins., ruled inches and tenths on both sides, 7s. 6d. per ream (480 


54s. per gross. 


THE “JUNIOR” SET OF GEOMETRICAL INSTRUMENTS, comprising Compass to take any 
pencil, Brass Semi-Circular Protractor, Metric Ruler and pair of Set Squares, in strong Cloth Box, 1s. 3d. 


THE “COLLEGE” SET OF GEOMETRICAL INSTRUMENTS, comprising Compass to take 


any Pencil, Needle-pointed Dividers, pair of Set Squares, and 6in. Boxwood Protractor, marked 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
SUPPLIED WITH 
EVERY REQUISITE. 


tenths, centimetres and millimetres, etc. 


NATURE WORK. 


In strong cloth box, 1s. 9d. 


LINNEAN SET FOR NATURE WORK, containing Lens, Knife, 2 Needles, Rubber, and red, blue, 


Write for Lists. 


green, and black Pencils, in neat cloth case, 2s. 3d. l f 
STUDENTS’ SET, in strong wooden box, with Scalpel and Forceps in addition, price 4s. 


J. GALT & CO., School Stationers, 


MANCHESTER. 


Convince 


Yourself 
By a Trial that 


HARBUTT’S 


PLASTICINE 


is what we claim it to be:—THE Best AND SAFEST SCHOOL 
MODELLING MATERIAL. Samples and particulars are free: a postcard 
to E.D. Department will bring them along by return. Write now. 
' WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS. 


Cloth, pp. xii, 864. Price 7s. 6d. 


THE 


journal of Education 


BOUND VOLUME FOR 1906. 


Being the 28th Volume of the New Series. 
38th Year of Issue. 


** One of those professional journals of which the English Press has reason to be 
proud. Last year was one of unusual stress in the educational world, and, although 
we are not always in agreement with the Journa? s attitude, we can at least recognize 
the wide knowledge, and the breadth of outlook with which it records the events of 
the year and approaches the many aspects of education which come within its scope. 


| 


Its sound and illuminating reviews of books are not the least admirable of the | 
features which have caused exponents of the theory or practice of education to | 


recognize its worth as a record of progress."—The Times, January 11, 1907. 


Offices: 3 BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 6s. 


ESSAYS, MOCK ESSAYS, and 
CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


Reprinted from “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.” 


This volumes includes contributions by Jane Barlow; Sophie Bryant; 


Mary Blizabeth Christie; Hon. Mrs. Lionel A. Tollemache; | 


Sybil Wilbraham ; E. Ð. B.; George B. Dartnell; Dean Farrar; 
©. Lawrence Ford; J. W. Longsdon; B. D. A. Morshead; Mark 
Pattison; Francis Storr; Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache; and 


Professor James Ward, 
‘There is not one of the pieces in the book that is dull.""—The Scotsman. 


London : WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


THE PRIZE RUSKIN. 


SELECTIONS 


(classified and arranged) in large Type. 


BIOGRAPHY 
By WM. SINCLAIR, Hon. Secretary, Glasgow Ruskin Society. 


3/6, 2/= net, and 2/=, 
An Ideal Prize Book for Higher Grade Schools. | 


Teachers’ Sample Copies half published prices. 


NIMMO, Publisher, EDINBURGH. 


MEDALS 


OF ALL KINDS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


TOYE & CO. 


57 THEOBALDS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 
1855, 


CAPS, HAT-BANDS, POCKETS, &c., EMBROIDERED. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Mopiryinc, Lonpon.” Telephone: ‘' 3820, CENTRAL.” 
g 


By FRANCIS STORR, B.A. Camb., Occasional Inspector to Board of Education, 
Scotch Board of Education, and Central Welsh Board; Examiner to Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge Higher Locals, Scotch Board of Education, 
Civil Service Commission, University of London, &c., &c. 


EIGHTH EDITION. With Supplementary Easier Exercises. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, interleaved. Price One Shilling. 


HINTS ON FRENCH SYNTAX. 


[May be used with advantage with any French Grammar. | 


‘Mr. Storr’s Hints are to the purpose. They are intended for Schoolboys, vut 
grown-up people who wish to avoid making elementary blunders in either writing or 
speaking may use them with advantage.” — The Athena@um. 


CHEAPER EDITION. Demy 8vo, paper cover. Price Sixpence net. 


GERMAN DECLENSIONS AND CONJUGATIONS. 


By Help of Reason and Rhyme. 
London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate 
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Scholarship, and M. Jaffee, West Ham Municipal Technical Institute, 
for Mathematics; A. Eagle, Royal College of Science (Neil Arnott 
Scholarship) for Physics; H. S. Bion, University College, and C. H. 
Cunnington, University College, for Geology ; F. Cook, 
for Physiology. Gilchrist Scholarships of £40 a year, tenable for two 
years, open to Women only: Miss J. I. Campbell, Birkbeck College, 
for French (qualified also for a University Scholarship); Miss D. 
Catmur, East London College, for Mathematics. The Bostock Scholar- 
ship for Women of £60 a year, tenable for four years, has been 


uy’s Hospital, 
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| 


awarded on the results of the Exhibitions Examination, held at the | 


University in June, to Miss C. V. Turner, Grove School, Highgate. 
This scholarship is awarded by the Reid Trustees every fourth year to 
a student intending to read for the Medical Degree of the University 
of London at the London (Royal Free Hospital) School of Medicine 
for Women. 

With the assistance of the Chadwick Trustees, arrangements have 
been completed to hold a new course on School Hygiene, including 
lectures, demonstrations, and practical work, at University College, 
beginning on October 16. The Course will be given by Prof. Henry 
Kenwood and Dr. H. Meredith Richards. It is designed to meet the 
requirements of school teachers, school lecturers, and those qualifying 
to become School Inspectors and School Medical Officers. A certificate 
of proficiency will be granted to those who qualify themselves. 

Mr. A. L. Hough, late of the Burma Commission, has been appointed 
Reader in Burmese for the Session 1907-8. The Quain Law Prize has 
been awarded to Mr. Coleman Phillipson for an essay on ‘‘ The In- 
fluence of International Arbitration on the Development of Inter- 
national Law.” Mr. Daniel Jones, member of the Council of the 
International Phonetic Association, and assistant editor of Le Maftre 
Phonétique, has been appointed Lecturer in Phonetics for the Session 
1907-8. 

Prof. Sir John Macdonnell will include among his lectures on Inter- 
national Law next term a series on the Hague Conference and Inter- 
national Law. 


EAST LONDON COLLEGE. 
Drapers’ Company’s Scholarships of the value of £40 per annum 


[Sept. 1907. 


Bassett, Dulwich College; P. B. Hacher, Aske’s Hatcham Boys’ 
School; Eva F. Kingham, Watford Grammar School ; Marjorie H. 
Goff, Greycoat Hospital, Westminster; Grace E. Davis, Coborn 
School for Girls; J. L. Butteris, Parmiter’s Foundation School. 
F, J. Bassett and J. Lamb have gained entrance exhibitions at London 
University, P. P. Selver a scholarship in German, and Dorothy Catmur 
the Gilchrist Scholarship in Mathematics at the same University. 

The Senate of the University of London has accorded to the College, 
which has been evolved from the educational work of the People’s 
Palace, the status of a school of the University in the Faculties ot 


| Arts, Science, and Engineering. The development of the work has 


| School, 


for three years have been awarded to J. J. Elliott, West Ham Tech- | 


nical Institute; A. L. Howells, Lydney Secondary School; C. W. 


Gilham, Lincoln Municipal Technical School; E. J. Surman, Hampton | 
Grammar School; S. G. Soal, Southend Technical School; F. L. | 


been made possible largely by the generosity of the Drapers’ Company 
who, besides giving other assistance, have established a liberal scheme 
of scholarships, involving an annual expenditure of £1,500. 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC. 


Mr. W. E. .Curnock, M.Sc. Victoria, B.Eng. Liverpool, Head of the 
Engineering Department of the Technical College, Huddersfield, has 
been appointed Head of the Department of Mechanical Engineering 
and Building Trades. Mr. H. V. Janau, Assistant Master in the 
Central Secondary School, Birmingham, has been appointed French 
Master in the Secondary Day School for Boys. Miss Lois W. Pope, 
Senior Mistress at the Willesden Pupil-Teachers’ Centre, has been 
appointed Assistant Mistress in the Girls’ Secondary Day School. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON. 


The following have been successful in the Examinations for Teachers’ 
Diplomas :—University of London: Helen Mary Brown, Historical 
Tripos, Cambridge; Margaret Widdrington Byrne, Natural Science 
Tripos, Cambridge ; Josephine Carless, Modern Language Honours 
Oxford ; Dorothy Cisley Oldridge de la Hey, History 
Honours School, Oxford ; Henriette Deutsch, Historical Tripos, Cam- 
bridge ; Marguerite ClaveDunnicliffe, Mathematical Tripos, Cambridge; 
Ruth Wyndham FitzGerald Freer, Historical Honours School, Oxford ; 
Rose Martin Overton, English Language and Literature Honours 
School, Oxford ; Katherine Jessie Short, B.A. ; Eleanor Edith Mary 
Walrond, Classical Tripos, Cambridge. University of Cambridge: 
Margaret Dorothy Blake, Class III.; Helen Creaser, Class II.; 
Marguerite de Haviland Hall, Class III. ; Katherine Mabel Kempthorne, 
Class II. 

(Continued on page 624.) 


CUSACK’S 
DAY TRAINING COLLEGE, 


White Street, Finsbury Street, and Ropemaker Street, 
Moorfields, London, E.C. 


Telephone: 3379 Wall. 
Principal: Mr. J. CUSACK, LL.D. 


The following Classes, Oral and Correspondence, are now at 
work, and New Students can enter at once :— 


CERTIFICATE, 1907, 1908, & 1909. 


PRELIM. CERTIFICATE. Saturday. Part I. 1908 & 1909. | 


PRELIM. CERTIFICATE. Parts I. and II. Every Day. 


CANDIDATES AND PUPIL TEACHERS. Every Day 


and Saturday Classes. 


OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCALS. New Classes 
begin in September. 


COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS. All Classes and Diplomas. 
KINDERGARTEN CERT.,NATIONAL FROEBEL UNION. 


SCHOOL TEACHER'S MUSIC CERTIFICATE. 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES, DAY AND EVENING, All Subjects. 
CIVIL SERVICE DAY CLASSES for MEN, BOY, WOMEN, and GIRL CLERKS. 


COMMERCIAL CLASSES for TEACHERS in COMMERCIAL LAW, BANKING 
and CURRENCY, METHODS and MACHINERY of BUSINESS, and 
ECONOMICS. 


Students should apply at once for Prospectus and full particulars of Classes they 
wish to enter. All applications to be addressed to THE SECRETARY. 


Absolutely Unrivalled ! 


EXCELSIOR MEMORY MAP ATLAS AND 
TEXT-BOOK COMBINED. 


New edition for 1907, revised and enlarged under the direction 
of the Rev. E. F. M. MACCARTHY, M.A., Birmingham. Adop- 
ted as a Text-book in Higher Grade Schools, Pupil Teacher 
Centres, and Secondary Schools. Contains a Glossary of 
Geographical Terms, How to Draw a Map, 78 Memory Maps, 
and five special Maps of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
Railways and Industries, with letterpress opposite. Price 
3s. 6d. “Just the book for Pupil Teachers, Scholarship 
Classes, and Secondary Schools." 


EXCELSIOR WALL MAPS. 


About 5 feet by 4 feet. A choice of 20 Full and 20 Test Maps. 
Price 15s. 22 Reduced Excelsiors, 30 by 40 in., and 19 Bold 
Feature Maps. Price 6s. Special prices for National Schools. 
‘*Bacon's Wall Maps and Wall Atlases have an unprecedented 
sale throughout the English-speaking world, and are abso- 
lutely unrivalled.” 


EXCELSIOR WALL ATLASES. (30in. by 40 in.) 


Fourteen in number, each containing four to eight Maps. 
The most popular Maps in existence. Prices from 12s. 6d. 
to 27s. 6d. according to the number of Maps. 


EXCELSIOR DRAWING CHARTS, CARDS, 
AND BOOKS. 


By STEELEY and TROTMAN. Freehand, Model, Scale, Soft 
Grey Line, Nature, Kindergarten, and Brushwork. “The 
name of Mr. Frank Steeley is synonymous with excellence.''— 
Teachers’ Times. 


Send for Full Illustrated Catalogues, Specimens, &c., to 


G. W. Bacon & Co., Ltd., 127 Strand. 
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Edited by Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. Oxon., Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Birmingham University. 


ORA MARITIMA 


A Latin Story for Beginners, with Grammar and Exercises. 
Cloth 8vo, price 2s. (subject to Discount). 


(Twenty-fifth Thousand.) 


By Prof. E. A. SONNENSCHEIN, D.Litt. 


t=" Now in use in the Manchester Grammar School and its Preparatory Schools. 


"The book is just A. 1, clearly right in conception, and admirably 
executed.'‘"—P. A. BARNETT, M.A., H.M. Chief Inspector for the Train- 
ing of Teachers. 


* It makes a new departure in the teaching of Latin that ought to be 
productive of great good. I am in entire sympathy with its method." — 
A. E. SCOUGAL, Chief Inspector of the West of Scotland. 


‘**Ora Maritima’ does for Latin what the modern oral methods do for 
French and German, t.e., it makes the beginner realize that the language 
is really a vehicle of expression, whereby common-sense notions can be 
conveyed. From personal experience I can testify how a few weeks are 
sufficient to gain this all-important idea; and it is worth adding that ina 
school which I have recently inspected a small boy of eleven employed 
his leisure time in working through ‘Ora Maritima’ to the end and then 
came to his master for the sequel, ‘ Pro Patria.’ There was no need to 
tell that boy that Latin is something more than a phalanx of declinable 
nouns and verbs.’"-—ALFRED HUGHES, M.A., Organizing Professor of 
Education in the University of Birmingham. 


“ The books are admirable, and under the guidance of a skilful teacher 
their use in class is followed by excellent results." — Professor MICHAEL 
E. SADLER, LL.D. Manchester. 

“I have started my own small boys in Latin with ‘Ora Maritima’ and 
‘Pro Patria,’ and am delighted with both books.''—Sir ARTHUR HORT, 
M.A., Harrow School. 

“The most attractive introduction to Latin that has come under my 
notice, and I have seen most of them in the secondary schools which I 
inspect.”—JOHN KERR, LL.D., late H.M. Chief Inspector of Schools and 
Training Colleges in Scotland. 

‘*Ora Maritima’ proves an ideal book for a first reader." —W. H. D. 
ROusE, Litt.D., Head Master of the Perse School, Cambridge. 

“This is a charming book. We know no better epithet by which to 
describe such an introduction to the Latin tongue.... It is giving a 
strong recommendation to say, as we gladly do, that our author has given 
us the ideal book which he formerly described.'’"—Secondary Education. 

“ We can conceive no more delightful book for the induction of youth 
into the paths of Latin.’’—Monthly Register. 


PRO PATRIA 


Sequel to ORA MARITIMA, with Grammar and Exercises to the End of the Regular Accidence. 
Cloth 8vo, price 2s. 6d. (subject to Discount). 


“In a long experience I have found ‘Pro Patria' quite the best book 
which I have ever come across for arousing and sustaining the interest of 
small boys in their elementary stage of Latin translation." —The Rev. 
PHILIP CRICK, M.A., St. Ronan'’s, West Worthing. 

**T have had both ‘Ora Maritima’ and ‘ Pro Patria’ prescribed for use 
in our earliest standards. They were acknowledged by the Committee 
which passed them to be unequalled for the interesting way in which they 


presented the subject. I think no praise is too high for them.”—W. G. 
WEDDERSPOON, M.A., H.M. Inspector of European Schools and Training 
Colleges, Burma. 

“ Prof. Sonnenschein's books do not ' gild the pill.’ They merely make 
the pill a healthy one.""—Week's Survey. 

“ Both books have been used here with great advantage to both teachers 
and taught.’ —R. HAYDON, M.A., County Secondary School, Helston. 


The GREEK WAR or INDEPENDENCE 


A Greek Story for Beginners on the same lines as the above, with Exercises (covering the Regular Accidence), 
Vocabularies, and Maps. 


By CHARLES D. CHAMBERS, M.A. 


Cloth 8vo, price 3s. (subject to Discount). 
attention has been devoted to correctness of idiom in the text. 


In this book, as in the Latin volumes of this series, special 


* This book deserves consideration as an attempt to help in the reform 
of Greek teaching in this country. It is a Greek ‘Ora Maritima.’ The text 
makes a capital reader. Whether it will quite do for beginners we doubt, 
but it is capital for boys who know some Greek already." —Guardian. 

** This book is at once felicitous in design and able in execution. No 
episode in modern history is so little known, even to studious boys and 
youths, as the Greek War of Independence; yet it contains incidents of 
thrilling interest, apart from its European importance. There is, in our 
opinion, a future for books of this type—books classical in language and 
modern in subject-matter, and fitted out with the requisite amount of 
accidence and idiom, in place of a bewildering jungle of superfluous 
grammar."'—Fournal of Education. 

“ This book embodies a good idea well worked out. A subject of interest 
is chosen, one involving action, a heroic subject in fact, its scene laid in 
Greece; and it is described in simple ancient Greek, the chapters being 
graduated in diffculty." —School World. 

" A most valuable school book. It has always been difficult to find good 
Greek reading for beginners. Thucydides is too difficult, Xenophon too 
dull. Mr. Chambers has followed Prof. Sonnenschein’s plan, and written 
in simplified Thucydidean Greek the story of the Greek War of Inde- 


IN PREPARATION. 


pendence. The narrative is bright and interesting and well illustrated 
with maps and photographs. The notes, exercises, vocabulary, and ap- 
pendices are arranged to assist the study of grammar, side by side with 
the reading of a narrative. We welcome this book and strongly recom- 
mend it to all schoolmasters.""—Ox/ford Magazine. 

“A specially written text-book in Thucydidean Greek for the use of 
beginners It is well arranged with attractive headings, photographs, 
maps, and historical notes.’""—Cantbridge Review. 

“The work is most ably planned and most successfully executed. It 
gives reality and interest to the early study of Greek as distinguished 
from the study of Greek grammar, furnishing attractive reading and 
cutting away the masses of grammatical detail not immediately necessary." 
—Educational Times. 

“The book is self-contained with its copious notes, illustrations, and 
vocabulary : the accidence forms an appendix, while the syntax is con- 
tained in a series of exercises. It is certainly an attractive book for the 
learner of Greek.''—Schoolmaster. 

“We have here a wonderfully attractive, interesting, and instructive 
volume, which is sure to catch the eye of teachers and captivate the 
minds of scholars." —School Guardian. 


A German Story for Beginners on the same lines. 


AM RHEIN 


By C. WICHMANN, Ph.D., Professor of German in the University of Sheffield. 
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SCOTLAND. 


At the July graduation ceremony at Edinburgh University the degree 
of LL.D. was conferred iz absentia on Dr. John Bayard, of St. John, 
New Brunswick, who graduated as Doctor of. Medicine at Edinburgh 
in 1837. At a luncheon held after the graduation it was announced 
that the estimates for the extended Students’ Union had, since July, 
1906, been increased by £1,200, towards the payment of which over 
£600 had been subscribed. Sir Donald Currie, who, along with 
Mr. Carnegie, had already given £12,000 towards the cost of the 
Union, intimated that he would make up the necessary balance. 

The late Mr. William Jacks, LL.D., has bequeathed to the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow a sum of £20,000, ‘‘ to endow a Chair of Modern 
Languages, to be called ‘ the Chair of William Jacks,’ principally for 
commercial education as distinguished from classical,” and he has also 
left to the University such portions of his library as his trustees may 
consider appropriate and likely to prove useful in connexion with the 
Chair. The endowment will be welcomed by the University, although 
it is unfortunate that the Chair should have the vague designation of 
** Modern Languages,” as it will practically be necessary to appoint 
some one who Is an expert in one modern language—unless the Uni- 
versity is to follow the example of the Americans with regard to Long- 
fellow, and in appointing a professor to find a poet. 

The Senate of Glasgow University sent a letter of congratulation to 


sufficient reason for its comparatively poor appearance in the list of 
awards, and one is regretfully tempted to infer that Glasgow graduates 
are not so willing as those of the other Universities to undertake 
scientific research. 

By the death of Sir William R. Copland the University Court of 
Glasgow has lost a valuable member, who, since his appointment in 
1900, has done excellent service to the University, especially as re- 
gards the details of practical administration. Sir William Copland 
was also Chairman of the Governors of the Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land Technical College, for the building and equipment of which he 


| was the main instrument in raising a fund of nearly £250,000. 


Sir Joseph Hooker on the occasion of his ninetieth birthday, and re- | 
ceived a most interesting reply, in which Sir Joseph recalled the happy | 


years of his early college life at Glasgow, and said, with reference to 
the Chancellor, Lord Kelvin : ‘‘I sat in the same class of junior mathe- 
matics with him under his father, when your future Chancellor, the 
youngest boy (of upwards of 100) in the class, carried off the first prize 
by the unanimous votes of his fellow students.” Lord Kelvin must 
then have been little more than ten years of age. 

For the academic year 1907-8 the Carnegie Trust has awarded 
20 Fellowships and 26 scholarships in Medicine, Science, History, 
Economics, and Modern Languages. Of the Fellowships, 8 go to 
Edinburgh, 6 to Aberdeen, 5 to Glasgow, and 1 to St. Andrews ; and 
of the scholarships, 10 go to Edinburgh, 7 to Aberdeen, 6 to St. An- 
drews, and 3 to Glasgow. Numerous grants in aid of scientific re- 
search have also been made. In the award of Fellowships and 
scholarships Glasgow University again obtains less than the share 
which it might reasonably be expected to have. Glasgow, of course, 
is rich in post-graduate scholarships of its own; but this is hardly a 


The Scotch Education Department has given a first instalment of 
£40,000 towards the new Technical College for Aberdeen and the 
north-east of Scotland. The same amount has been contributed locally, 
and it is expected that about £100,000 will be available for the institu- 
tion of the College. 

The Scotch Education Department has issued a valuable memorandum 
on physical training, prepared jointly by Dr. W. Leslie Mackenzie, of 
the Local Government Board in Scotland, and Captain A. Foster, 
Inspector of Physical Training for the Department. They condemn 
the military drill system as adapted for grown and medically tested men, 
but unsuited to growing and non-tested children, and they insist on the 
importance of a physiologically sound system of training, adapted to the 
age, sex, and individual capacities of the children. They also strongly 
recommend the correlation of physical training with medical inspection, 
in order that the training may tend to the improvement of physical 
defects and the counteracting of deformities. Unless this is done, ‘‘ we 
never can be certain that the exercises prescribed by any system and 
exacted at school are not physiologically harmful, either at the time or 
in after-life.” Recognizing also that ‘‘ the training of the muscles is 
itself a mental process, just as much as the training of the intellect or 
the will,” they hold that ‘‘ every teacher in charge of a child ought to 
be able to prescribe not merely its intellectual lesson, but also its physical 
lesson.” Accordingly, they recommend that ‘‘for the training of 
teachers the course in the hygiene of school life should include 
(1) systematic discipline in the principles of physical training, given 
under the direction of expert medical opinion, and (2) practical 
physical training of the individual teacher, conducted in intimate touch 
with his education in personal hygiene.” They are also of opinion 
that at every centre for the training of teachers a special expert medical 
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COMPLETION OF 


HOW TO READ ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A, 


Author of “Introduction to Poetry,” &c. 


IN TWO VOLS. 


I. CHAUCER to MILTON. 11. DRYDEN;to MEREDITH. 


Limp cloth (School Edition), 1s. 6d. each. 
Cloth extra, gilt, gilt tops, 2s. Gd. each. 


ALSO IN ONE VOL. 


Separately Indexed. Fcap. 8vo, 456 pp. (School Edition’, 2s. 6d. 


Among the Press Opinions of Volume I. may be cited the following :— 
“ The plan and method of the work are carefully thought out, and the excellence 
of the book is maintained right to the end.” — Education. 


“ Pleasant to read, accurate in substance, and sound in judgment. He has done 
what he set himself to do, and done it exceedingly well. Wherever Mr. Magnus 
speaks for himself, he is a sure and sympathetic guide. If the second part of the 
book is as good as the first, the whole will be valuable for schools.”"—Mr. Herbert 
Paul in The Tribune. 


** Full of interest, the chapters on Chaucer and Shakespeare being extremely 
good."”— The School World. 


“Mr. Magnus has brought wide reading and keen insight to bear upon the great 
epochs with which he deals. . . . This admirable book.” —Scheod. 


“It is the sort of book to lead the student to pursue his reading into a wider field, 
and to increase his taste for literature of the highest order.” — Tke Schoolmaster. 


HOW TO READ ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. In One Vol., 2s. 6d. In Two 
Vois., 1s. 6d. each and 2s. 6d. each. 


George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., Broadway House, Ludgate Hill, E.°. 


your WIMI 
pencil a MẸ 


KOHENOOR! 


OH-+-NOOR MAOE BY LAC HAROTMUTH IN AUSTRIA 


KOH -I- NOOR PENCILS are 4d, each; 
3s. Gd. per doz. everywhere. Of Stationers, 
Photographic Dealers, Artists' Colourmen, &c. 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 

12 Golden Lane, London, E.C. 


CAREYS “GRADUS AD PARNASSUM,” 


WITH THE ENGLISH MEANINGS. 


Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the 
University of Cambridge. 


Post 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 


THE STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’) Bian 
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FROM 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S 


LIST OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


** Books to be strongly recommended.” —Zdxcational Times. 


EUGENE’S GRAMMAR, EXERCISES, 
AND METHOD. 


The Student's Comparative Grammar of the French 
Language. With an Historical Sketch of the Formation of 
French. For the use of Public Schools. With Exercises. By 
G. EUGENE FASNACHT, late French Master, Westminster School. 
21st Edition, thoroughly revised. Square crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
Or separately, Grammar, 38.3; Exercises, 2s. 6d. 

_ “The appearance of a grammar like this is in itself a sign that great advance 

is being made in the teaching of modern as well as of ancient languages... . | 

The rules and observations are all scientifically classified and explained. 

| Mr. Eugéne’s book is one that we can strongly recommend for use in the higher 
forms of large schools."— Educational Times. 


French Method. Elementary French Lessons. Easy Rules and 
Exercises preparatory to “The Student’s Comparative French 
Grammar." By the same Author. 17th Edition. Crown §&vo, 
cloth, is. 6d. 


“ Certainly deserves to rank among the best of our elementary French 
exercise books.”— Educational Times. 


"Extremely well done."—Edsucational Times. 


HUGO’S LES MISERABLES. 


Les Misérables. Les Principaux Episodes. Edited, with Life and 
Notes, by J. BOYELLE, B.A., late Senior French Master, Dulwich 
College. Two Vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, each 3s. 6d. 

‘*A worthy addition to our stock of French reading books, which will be 
welcomed by numberless masters. M., Boielle’s notes are full and to the point, 
his philology is sound, and his translations idiomatic.” — The Journal of 
Education. 

“ Has done extremely well in putting forth his selection of the most striking 


episodes of Victor Hugo's masterpiece, and has done it well.”"—Aducational 
Imes. 


“ Makes an admirable school-book."— Scotsman. 


HUGO'S NOTRE DAME. 


Victor Hugo.—Notre Dame de Paris. Adapted for the use of 
Schools and Colleges. By J. BOIELLE, B.A., late Senior French 
Master, Dulwich College. Two Vols. Crown Svo, cloth, each 3s. 


“ His notes abound in good renderings of sentences and phrases, opportune 
remarks on the proper meanings of words, and historical information necessary 
to elucidate the text.” —A themeum. 

“ His famous work, adapted with commendable taste and judgment, ... 
presents every factor which could be put together to make a perfect school 
book.”’--Sfectator. 

t Equipped in the same excellent manner as the same author’s ‘ Misérables. 
. « > Makes an admirable school-book.”—Scotsman. 


FRENCH CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
STUDENTS. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by LEON DELBos, M.A., late of 
King’s College. Price per Volume, paper boards, 9d; cloth, 1s. 


1. Racine.—Les Plaideurs. 
2. Corneille.—Horace. 
3. Corneille.—Cinna. 

4. Moliere.—Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. 
5. Corneille.—Le Cid. 
6 
7 
8 


; Moliere. Les Precieuses Ridicules. 
. Chateaubriand.— Yoyages en Amerique. 


. Xav. de Maistre.— Prisonniers du Caucase et Le Lepreux 
d'Aoste. 


10. Molière.— Misanthrope. By G. H. CLARKE. 1s. 


11. Chanson de Roland. Historical, Critical, and Grammatical 
Introduction. Three Passages, with Explanatory Notes and an 
English Translation. By CLAUDE F. CONDELL. Sewed, 9d. | 


tt Compared with other books having the same aim, these books deserve very 
favourable mention. For the notes are well selected ; they never commit the | 
capital fault of trespassing on the province of the grammar or the dictionary, and 
so pandering to the pupil's laziness ; and they are, moreover, generally well ex- 
pressed and to the point." — Saturday Review. 


READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


SCHOOL TEACHING AND SCHOOL 
REFORM. 


By Sir OLIVER LODGE, Principal of the University of Birmingham. 


“ We heartily commend Sir Oliver Lodge's book to the teaching profession as 
a valuable, thoughtful, and inspiring contribution to the recent discussions on 
education." —School. 


JUST READY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


REFORM IN PRIMARY EDUCATION. 


By J. G. HAGMANN, Ph.D. Translated from the Second German 
Edition by R. H. Hoar, Ph.D., and RICHMOND BARKER, M.A. 
With a Preface by LEON DELBOs, M.A. 


WEISSE’S SHORT GUIDE TO 
GERMAN iDioms. 


Being a Collection of the Idioms most in use. With Examination 


Papers. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 

This book of German Idioms will be found to be a fairly complete collection of 
such phrases as come under this designation, being commonly used both by good 
writers and in ordinary conversation ; while the arrangement in alphabetical order 
of the characteristic or cue words will make it easy for the student to refer to any 
particular expression. 


NOW READY. Third Hundred Thousand. 


KIEPERT’S ATLAS ANTIQUUS. 
Twelve Maps of the Ancient World. 


For Schools and Colleges. By Dr. HENRY KIEPERT. 12th Edition, 
Improved, Corrected, and Enlarged, with List of Names. Folio, 
boards, 68.; cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MEDICAL INDOOR GYMNASTICS. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. Demy 8vo, 3s. net. With large Plate 
and numerous Illustrations in the Text. 


Medical Indoor Gymnastics; or, a System of Hygienic 
Exercises for Home Use. To be practised anywhere without 
Apparatus or Assistance by Young and Old of either Sex, for 
the Preservation of Health and General Activity. By D. G. M. 
SCHREBER, M.D., late Director of the Orthopædic and Medicinal 
Gymnastics Institution in Leipzig. Revised and Supplemented 
by RUDOLF GRAEFE, M.D. Translated from the 26th German 
Edition. Invaluable to both Teachers and Scholars. 


GERMAN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
STUDENTS. 


With Notes. Crown 8vo, sewed, each 9d. 


Schiller's Lied won der Glocke (The Song of the Bell), and 
other Poems and Rallads. By MORITZ FORSTER. 


Schiller’s Maria Stuart. By MORITZ FORSTER. 

Schiller's Minor Poems and Ballads. By ARTHUR P. VERNON. 
Schiller.—Der Neffe als Onkel. By V. PHILLIPPS. 

Goethe’s Iphigenie auf Tauris. With Notes by H. ATTWELL. 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. By M. FORSTER. 
Goethe’s Egmont. By H. APEL. 

Lessing's Emilia Galotti. By G. HEIN. 

Lessing's Minna von Barnhelm. By J. A. F. SCHMIDT. 
Grimm's Marchen. By W. J. HICKIE. 
Andersen's Bilderbuch ohne Biider. By ALPHONS BECK. 


“A marvel of cheapness.” — The Journal of Education. 
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officer should be in charge of this whole department. If the Provincial 
Committees carry into effect the recommendations of this admirable 


memorandum, they will do a very great service to education in 
Scotland. 


IRELAND. 
The Report of the Commissioners of National Education for 1906-7, 
Pri which has recently been presented to Parliament, 


contains some satisfactory information. The Com- 
missioners have arrived at an understanding with 
the Treasury on the question of the revised plans and estimates for 
National School buildings, and in consequence the deadlock reported 
last year has ceased to exist. Some of the restrictions placed on build- 
ing grants have been removed, and the Commissioners are empowered 
to deal with applications for grants in the order of their urgency. The 
sum of £40,000, to be allotted to buildings, has been promised for 
each of the three years 1907-8, 1908-9, and 1909-10, and this grant 
may be supplemented by additional sums from the Ireland Develop- 
ment Grant; and the Treasury have also agreed to an arrangement 
whereby the balance of any sum promised for a particular year and not 
wholly spent in that year may be added to the estimates for the follow- 
ing year or years. 

The Commissioners state that they have accepted the proposals of the 
Treasury for the next three years, provided that the vote for buildings 
is supplemented by at least £25,000 per annum from the Ireland De- 
velopment Grant. They announce hat in their forthcoming policy 
priority will be given to urgent cases, including in this category schools 
where there is serious overcrowding or unsanitary conditions. Special 
aid may be allowed in the case of specially needy districts. Standard 
plans for the erection of school-houses are at present under considera- 
tion, in which the following desiderata are aimed at :—Separate class- 
rooms for adult teachers ; independent entrances for the class-rooms, so 
that the pupils of one class may enter and leave without disturbing 
those of another ; proper lighting, seating accommodation in dual desks 
‘of graduated size ; cloak-room and lavatory accommodation and venti- 
lation apart from windows and doors. In large schools a special room 
will be set apart for cookery or elementary science. There are not 
quite 1,000 schools in Ireland under three or more teachers, and a large 
number of these are convent schools, in which cookery rooms have 
aiready been provided. The Commissioners express their regret that 
the improved scales of salaries for teachers which they submitted within 


Education. 


the past year has not been sanctioned, nor yet their recommendations 
for accelerating promotion and granting a bonus to teachers who are 
University graduates. With regard to the teaching of Irish, the report 
states that the Commissioners have been empowered by the Treasury to 
bring into operation for the forthcoming year a very liberal scale of fees 
for instruction in Irish and bi-lingual schools, together with a progres- 
sive scale in. ordinary schools, where it may be taken up as an extra 
subject. Special prizes of £5 and £10 will be awarded to King’s 
scholars for passing the final examination of the training colleges in 
Irish, and for subsequent success in teaching Irish in a national 
school. Arrangements have been made with the Irish summer colleges 
whereby the nationa! teachers attending these colleges may undergo a 
special examination at the conclusion of the course, qualifying them for 
teaching Irish. In consequence of the increased fees, and the growing 
popularity of the study of Irish, the Commissioners propose at an early 
date to appoint six organizers of Irish instruction. 


The eleventh Oireachtas, or annual festival of the Gaelic League, 
was held in Dublin during the week, August 10-17, 
and proved a signal success. The competitions, 
which were in all 87, included tests of proficiency 
in speaking and writing Gaelic for candidates of various ages and 
grades; essays on subjects previously announced ; collections of folk- 
lore and of proverbs ; collections of technical terms ; poetical composi- 
tion and story-telling ; recitations and speeches on given themes, both 
prepared and impromptu ; singing, solo and choirs, and such instru- 
mental music as harp and pipes ; and dancing. The entries amounted 
to about 600, and, if this number does not show the same rate of 
increase as in the two or three preceding years, the reason no doubt 
is because the functions of the Oireachtas as an examining body have 
now been largely taken over by the provincial and local férseanna. 
Competitions went on daily from 10o till 6 in the Rotunda and two 
other centres, and the evenings were devoted to concerts, social gather- 
ings, and dramatic performances (in Gaelic, of course). At the open- 
ing meeting on Monday evening the President, Dr. Hyde—better 
known among Gaelic speakers as ‘‘ An Craoibhin’’—gave an address, 
and was followed by other speakers in Gaelic, and by delegates from 
Scotland and America. As in previous years, an exhibition of Irish 
arts and industries was held throughout the week in connexion with 
the Oireachtas. This year the Arts Section was organized on a some- 
what more ambitious scale, and the Royal Hibernian Academy was 
(Continued on page 628.) 
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KINGSLEY HOTEL 


HART STREET, BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 


These well-appointed and commodious TEMPERANCE HOTELS will, it is believed, meet the requirements, at moderate 


charges, of those who desire all the conveniences and advantages of the larger modern Licensed Hotels. 


These Hotels have 


Passenger Lifts, Electric Light throughout, Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every floor, 


Fireproof Floors, Perfect Sanitation, Telephone, Night Porters. 
application. 


ALSO UNDER THE SAME MANAGEMENT. 


Bedrooms from @s. 6d. to Bs. 6d. Full Tariff and Testimonials on 
Inclusive charge for Bedroom, Attendance, Table d'hôte Breakfast and Dinner, from 8s. 6d. to 10s. Gd. per day. 


ESMOND HOTEL 


1 MONTAGUE STREET, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON. 


This TEMPERANCE HOTEL adjoins the British Museum, and is exceptionally quiet and economical. 


BEDROOMS from 2s. to 3s. 6d. per night. 


Night Porter. 
Full Tariff and Testimonials on application. 
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OUR PATENT SLIDING AND FOLDING PARTITIONS ‘HAVE BEEN FREQUENTLY IMITATED, 
BUT NEVER EQUALLED, AND ARE NOW CONSIDERED THE MOST RELIABLE SYSTEM OF 
DIVIDING AND SUB-DIVIDING ROOMS. 


They have been adopted by more than 
6OO School Boards, Education Committees, and County Councils. 
700 Leading Architects have used and recommended them. 
Fixed in 3,800 Schools, Colleges, Lecture Halls, &c. 
HIGHLY APPROVED BY THE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND RECOMMENDED BY H.M. INSPECTORS OF SCHOOLS. 


t= IMMustrated Circular and Estimates Free on receipt of Particulars; 
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secured for a very interesting collection of the works of living Irish | 


artists. 


WALES. 


The new Secondary Regulations for Wales and Monmouthshire, 
recently issued by the Welsh Department, have 


See a been severely criticized in Welsh educational 
Regulations. circles and in the Press. The prior issue of the 


corresponding Regulations for England had led 
governing bodies, as well as head masters and head mistresses, to 
expect the same proportionate increase in the secondary grants for 
Wales as had been made in the case of England. Great, therefore, 
was the disappointment when it was discovered that the Welsh grants 
were assessed on a much lower scale. Instead of a uniform grant of 
45 for every pupil following a four-years course, grants will be paid to 
a Welsh secondary school in accordance with the following rates 
only :—£3. 1§s. for the first year, £4. 5s. for the second, £4. 1§s. for 
the third, and £5 for the fourth. Moreover, no grants are payable 
between the ages of ten and twelve, nor for the two years succeeding 
the four-years course. The maximum grant, therefore, for a Welsh 
pupil’s full secondary course amounts to £17. I§s., as against £34 for 
exactly the same work, carried on under precisely the same regulations 
as regards curriculum, &c., in England. Or, to put the matter in 
another form, the increase in the Welsh grants is only 21 per cent., 
while in the English it amounts to 143 per cent. 

In reply to questions in Parliament, Mr. M'Kenna has endeavoured 
to explain this great disparity by stating that Wales was ‘‘ entitled ” to 
one-twelfth only of the total grant, and that therefore, henceforward, 
Wales should receive her twelfth share, and no more. She would con- 
tinue, in fact, to receive the same relative proportion of the secondary 
grant as before, and if necessary, in any future year, the scale of capita- 
tion grants may have to be altered in Welsh schools in order to preserve 
this proportion. But, from further statements by Mr. M‘Kenna, it is 
possible to infer that he was not solely guided by the amounts of the 
grants earned in preceding years when fixing upon this arbitrary 
fraction—one-twelfth—or the basis on which future grants will be dis- 
tributed, but that considerations of population also have influenced 
him. The grants are apportioned, roughly, according to the populations 
of the two countries. Wales, therefore, receives a smaller grant 
per pupil at present, because a greater percentage of the population 
attend the secondary schools than in England. That is, to all intents 
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and purposes, Wales is penalized because of her greater progress in 
secondary education. 

But it must be conceded that it is absurd to regard the population 
of the country as the determining factor in respect to these grants, for 
they are given for the sole purpose of defraying the cost of maintain- 
ing the schools in a state of etticiency. The expenses of a school are, 
practically, in proportion to the pupils in attendance. They determine 
the size of the statl, cost of apparatus, &c., so that the only logical 
principle of distribution is that which takes into account the number of 
pupils pursuing a secondary course in accordance with certain definite 
regulations. It is, therefore, not so much a question whether Wales asa 
whole receives her share of the total grant to which she is ‘‘ entitled ” 
(however that word is interpreted), but whether each of the pupils in 
her secondary schools is to be fairly treated. If a grant of 45 per 
pupil is necessary to meet the expenses of an English secondary school, 
then it is equally necessary in Wales, where the cost of maintenance 
is as high as it is in England. Unless, therefore, there is a speedy re- 
adjustment of this scale of grants, Welsh schools must suffer by com- 
parison with corresponding schools in England, and the Welsh hoy or 
girl be placed at a serious disadvantage, and Wales will suffer from a 
sense of grievance. 

That Mr. M‘Kenna has to a certain extent realized his mistake is 
clear from a letter he has addressed to Mr. Llewelyn Williams, M.P. 
Init he states that ‘‘ he is not wedded to any particular system adopted 
in the present regulations,” and “it may be desirable that I should 
consider some other method of distributing the total Exchequer grants 
for secondary schools throughout the country.” 

It is estimated that, if Wales had not been placed under a separate 
code, her secondary grants would have been increased by about £20,000 
on the present numbers in the intermediate schools. 

Not only is the Welsh scale considerably lower than the higher Eng- 
lish scale (Article 36), but it is also lower than the scale defined in 
Article 42 of the English Regulations, though Mr. M‘kenna stated 
that it was intermediate between them. But in fact the maximum 
Welsh scale is 25s. per pupil below the maximum which can be earned 
by a pupil in the denominational schools referred to in Article 42. 


There are two other directions in which the Welsh Regulations 

differ from the English Regulations: — (1) The 

Sion grants in Wales will only be paid if a pupil attends 

for 80 per cent. of the total possible attendances for 

the whole school year. In England a third will be paid for each term 
(Continued on page 630.) 
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—that is, the term, and not the year, is made the basis on which the 

ant will be paid. That the Welsh Department has retained the old 
orm of the Regulation is incomprehensible, for there is.no apparent 
reason why the new Regulation should not also be made applicable to 
Wales. It is a financial question which should attract the attention of 
governing bodies at once. Not only is our scale of grants lower, but 
the Welsh Department has made it more difficult to earn them. (2) The 
Welsh Department has retained the old system of fixing the number of 
hours that must be devoted to each subject—viz., 414 hours to English, 
&c., in Article 5 ; though it is true that they will allow some modifica- 
tions under certain conditions under Article 6, That Article 5 should 
appear at all is absurd when a similar regulation has been deleted from 
the English regulations. (3) This disappearance proves that there was no 
educational reason for its insertion at any time, so that it can be well 
dispensed with by the Welsh Department as well. Thus the greater 
freedom of English head masters In drawing up a time-table has to a 
great extent been withheld from their Welsh colleagues. 

The refusal to award any grants toa pupil following a fifth-year’s 
course will be keenly felt in the Welsh Intermediate schools, because 
the Central Welsh Board has established its Honours Examination to 
meet the requirements of such pupils. Until the Welsh schools are 
placed on precisely the same footing as English secondary schools, both 
governors and head masters will believe that England has been ac- 
corded preferential treatment both as regards grants and regulations. 
So far the explanations of Mr. M‘Kenna have not carried conviction 
to the mind of any one. 


SCHOOLS. 


CLAPHAM HIGH SCHOOL.—The scholarships and exhibitions re- 
cently gained include one by M. E. Abbott for Classics, to Royal 
Holloway College; M. Holt for English, to Lady Margaret Hall; 
E. M. Pugh for Mathematics, to Girton College; F. L. Stevenson, 
St. Dunstan’s Exhibition for Arts. In recent examinations, F. L. 
Stevenson passed London Intermediate Arts; E. M. D. Pountney, 
G. Piper, F. Kelly, and E. Lissaman passed London Intermediate 
Science. The following passed the Cambridge Higher Local with 
Honours :—English: D. Ward, with distinction; E. Wesley-Dennis. 
Languages: M. Abbott, with distinction in Latin and spoken French ; 
E. Pugh, M. Devereux, G. Nicholls. Mathematics: E. Pugh, with 
distinction, also gained a gratuity and a scholarship to Newnham; D. 
Pountney. Science: D. Pountney, with distinction in Physics; G. 
Piper. History: G. Nicholls, with three distinctions; G. Leppan, 
with one distinction. D. Tarrant has been placed in Class I., Divi- 
sion I., of the Classical Tripos; M. Russell and M. Virgo in Class IT. 
of the Natural Science Tripos; V. Carey in the Third Class of the 
Mathematical Tripos ; D. Hammonds in Class II. of the Final Honour 
Schools of English at Oxford. 

DULWICH, JAMES ALLEN’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—The annual prize- 
giving took place in the school hall on Thursday, July 25. In the 
absence of Canon Carver, Chairman of the Governors, the chair was 
taken by Mr. H. J. Powell, Deputy Chairman. The prizes were dis- 
tributed by Mrs. Clowes, a governor of the school. The following 
successes have been gained in public examinations during the year :— 
In December, 1906, 63 candidates were presented for the Cambridge 
Local Examinations, who all passed—3o in Honours, with 56 Dis- 
tinctions. Seven of the senior candidates did sufficiently well to be 
exempted from the London Matriculation. In the London Matricula- 
tion Examination two candidates passed in the Second Division. Seven 
candidates were presented for examination in French (oral and written) 
at the ‘Grand Concours de la Société des Professeurs de Français en 
Angleterre,” and all passed. In the Examination of the London 
Institute for the Advancement of Plain Needlework, 108 Certificates were 
obtained in various grades. Of the candidates who sent in drawings to 
the Exhibition of the Royal Drawing Society, I was commende in the 
First Class, 3 in the Second Class, and 2 in the Third Class. On 
the results of the Summer Examination, an exhibition of £45 a year 
for three years was awarded to M. Rackham. In the Girton Scholar- 
ship Examination in Natural Science, a scholarship of £15 a year for 
three years was won by K. Angell, who was also offered a bursary of 
£30 a year for three years at the Royal Holloway College. K. Angell 
has been awarded a Senior Scholarship of £70 a year for three years by 
the London County Council. A London County Council Domestic 
Economy Training Scholarship of £50 year for three years has been 
awarded to E. Wright. The following successes have been gained 
during the past year by former pupils of the school : — M. Gardner 
obtained Second Class Honours in Part II. of the Natural Sciences 
Tripos, S. Stebbing Second Class in Part II. of the Historical Tripos, 
E. Willey Second Class Natural Sciences Tripos, Part I. At Holloway 
College, J. Rackham has been awarded the Driver Scholarship for 
Classics (£30 a year for three years) and the Driver Prize for Latin 
Prose, E. Blencoe the Founder’s Scholarship for classics (430 a year 
for two years.). 

MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE.—At the recent examinations 
for the London University Teacher’s Diploma and the Training Certi- 

(Continued on page 632.) 
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ficate of the Cambridge University Syndicate, the following students 
obtained the full Certificate for Theoretical Knowledge and Practical 
Efficiency :—London University Diploma: Mary E. Marshall, M.A., 
with Distinction in Practice, and Helen Lister, M.A. Cambridge 
Syndicate Certificate.—Class I. : Margaret J. M. Bolland; Class II. : 
Emily C. Bishop, Ruth May Davis, Ethel Mary Sterry; Class III. : 
Louisa J. Sington. 

PADDINGTON AND MAIDA VALE HIGH ScHOOL. — Ethel B. 
Abrahams, student of Bedford College, has taken the M.A. degree, 
London University. Leah Klingenstein, student of Somerville College, 
has gained a Second Class in Final Honours School, Modern History, Ox- 
ford. The Reid Scholarship in Arts, Bedford College, has been gained by 
Mildred S. Trehearne. Mary H. Pratt has been awarded a Senior 
Scholarship, London County Council. N.G. May Kent has gained an 
Intermediate Scholarship, London County Council. Two pupils (N. G. 
May Kent and Joyce Woodhouse) entered for the London Matriculation, 
and both were successful. Margery Goddard has passed the Cambridge 
Previous Examination, and will enter Newnham College in October, 
and will read for the Historical Tripos. Dorothy Monk has gained 
the full Honours Certificate, Royal Drawing Society. Mabel Lap- 
thorn has been awarded Bronze Medal, Society of Arts, and Silver 
Medal, Royal Drawing Society, at the Exhibition of the Royal Draw- 
ing Society. Owing to the continued increase of numbers, an addi- 
tional form will again be necessary next term. Great regret has been 
expressed on the resignation of the Head Mistress, Miss Skeel, whose 
work for this school and for the Nottingham High School for Girls will 
long be remembered. Miss Slater, M.A., member of the staff of 
Notting Hill High School, has been appointed her successor. 

PURLEY (SURREY), RUSSELL HILL SCHOOL.—Old Russellian Day 
is fixed for Saturday, September 7, when the gymkhana arranged 
promises to be very interesting. Mr. Hope Morley, D.L., &c., is our 
president for next year’s festival. Our shooting eight have their first 
match ‘‘ by correspondence” with another school early in the autumn, 
and we want more matches. Austin Rich, third in the British Empire 
in bookkeeping in the Cambridge Junior Lacals, was well received on 
Prize Day. 

RHYL, CoLET H[ouset.—The annual prize day of Colet House Pre- 
paratory School was held on the 26th ult., the Head Master (Mr. 
R. M. Hugh-Jones, M.A.) presiding. The prizes were distributed by 
Canon David Jones, the Vicar of Penmaenmawr, who delivered an 
interesting address. The Honour list included entrance exhibitions at 
Radley College and Bradfield College ; an entrance scholarship at the 
King’s School, Worcester; and a cadetship at the Royal College, 
Osborne. There were also numerous distinctions gained by Old Boys, 
the most conspicuous being those of H. J. Clough and LI. A. Hugh- 
Jones at Rugby School. The former had gained the Composition 
Prize in Sixth Form Lower Bench in December, the Form Prize and 
Second Prize for Latin Prose at Easter, and promotion to the Upper 
Bench. The latter was Head of the School House at Rugby, and had 
gained an Open Classical Scholarship at St. John’s College, Oxford, 
and two school exhibitions of the value of £60 and £30 a year 
respectively, tenable for four years at the University. He had also 
won the school prizes for Latin Lyrics and for Divinity, the latter 
being divided. 

Sr. OLAVE’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL.— Prize day was celebrated in 
traditional fashion on July 25, the presentation being made by Dr. 
Warre. In his address he gavea word of sympathy to the unsuccessful, 
a word of warning to the successful, quoting his own mother’s words 
when she heard that he had obtained an entrance scholarship, ‘* Well, 
I hope it will do him no harm,” and a word of encouragement to the 
school to maintain its position as ‘‘ the Eastern outpost of civilization.” 
Of the open prizes, that for Literature was won by W. J. Mason ; for 
Divinity by W. R. Scott; for Classics by D. Gladding, who also 
secured most of the Composition prizes; for Mathematics by W. W. 
Fletcher; for Declamation by A. G. F. Willis: for Chemistry and 
Physics by F. P. Rudkins; the Navy League Essay Prize went to 
W. J. Smith, the Ruskin Prize to H. J. Bensted, and Canon Beck's 
newly instituted prizes for a knowledge of Vergil and Tennyson went, 
the former to W. E. C. Browne and E. C. Hole, the latter to A. E. 
Watts. 

SANDECOTES SCHOOL.—The prize giving took place on Monday, 
July 29, when the prizes were distributed by Mrs. George Barbour, of 
Bolesworth Castle, Cheshire. After a programme of music and recita- 
tions by the pupils, the head mistress, Miss Grainger Gray, read the 
report of the school work during the past year, which comprised 
successes in the Oxford and Cambridge Higher Certificate Examination 
and in the examinations of the Associated Board of the Royal Academy 
and Royal College of Music, including four distinctions in Harmony 
and Piano and two Special Certificates. In the examinations of the 
Royal Drawing Society a large percentage of honours was obtained and 
three full Honours Certificates. 

Sutton HIGH SCHOOL.—The annual swimming display took place 
on Friday, July 19, at the Sutton Public Baths. In addition to racing 
and diving, there was a little water pantomime based on a story written 
for the purpose by one of the girls in the school. An exhibition of life 
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saving followed, certificates for which have been granted to several girls 
by the Royal Life-saving Society. The second annual Flower Show 
was held on Saturday, July 7. The most noticeable features were the 
sketches illustrating the life history of a seed and the collections of 
pressed wild flowers, which were judged by Mr. W. R. Swain, H.M.I. 
The Form Tennis Tournament was decided the same day and the silver 
challenge cup presented to the victors. 

UPLANDS SCHOOL.—Miss White, LL.D., Principal of Alexandra 
College, Dublin, distributed the prizes at Uplands School, St. Leonards- 
on-Sea, on Tuesday, July 30. The chair was taken by Sir W. Mack- 
worth Young, K.C.S.I. The Head Mistress, Miss Walsh, in her 
report, stated that in the examinations of the Associated Board of the 
Royal Academy and the Royal College of Music one Advanced Grade 
and two Intermediate Grade Certificates were gained, the pupil in the 
Advanced Grade obtaining the highest marks in the Centre—a dis- 
tinction won by the school for the third time in four years. Seven 
pupils passed the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examinations, four 
in the higher division. In the examinations of the Royal Drawing 
Society, 6 sheets were awarded First Class, 2 Second Class, and 2 Third 
Class Honours ; 3 full Honour Certificates were won; 37 Honours in 
Divisions I. to VI. ; and 33 passes. Seven Certificates in Grade III. 
were awarded by the London Institute of Plain Needlework. Two 
students had qualified for entrance to Royal Holloway College. An 
Association had been formed for keeping past members of the school in 
touch with present; a School Magazine had been established ; and 
members of the Guild were taking an active part in home and foreign 
mission work. Miss White complimented the Head Mistress and her 
staff upon the excellent tone and progress of the school, and, addressing 
the pupils, dwelt upon the importance of small things in the formation 
of character, and the duty of cultivating a spirit of kindness and 
helpfulness to others. A selection of music was given by the pupils, 
followed by an exhibition of Swedish drill in the gymnasium. Specimens 
`of needlework and drawings done in the school were on view, and the 
refreshments supplied to visitors were entirely provided by members of 
the cookery class. 

WINCHESTER COLLEGE.—The Goddard Scholarship was awarded to 
R. M. Y. Gleadowe, H. I. Wade-Jery proxime accessit; the English 
Verse was awarded to J. L. Crommelin-Brown. The usual Domum 
festivities took place on July 31. The toast of ‘‘ The Visitors” at the 
dinner was responded to by Mr. Justice Bargrave Deane and Sir Robert 
Morant. Sir H. Muir Mackenzie has been re-elected Warden. The 
governing body have decided to put up a gallery at the west end of the 
chapel to provide for the increased numbers. The chief feature in a 
successful concert on July 29 was Stanford’s ‘* Revenge.” 
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EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE AT THE 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


HE Meeting of the British Association, held at Leicester at the 
beginning of August, was a most successful, if not a very large, 
one. Asa matter of fact, only between sixteen and seventeen hundred 
members and associates attended, and this seems somewhat surprising 
for several reasons. In the first place, Leicester makes a point of doing 
things well ; secondly, the town is easily reached from London; for 
the journey can be comfortably made on the Great Central Railway at 
least in something under two hours ; while, in the third place, Leicester 
is surrounded by some of the most beautiful scenery and most celebrated 
country seats in England. 

The welcome offered by the Mayor (Sir Edward Wood) proved to be 
no empty compliment ; for all the local arrangements were carried out 
in the most thoroughly businesslike, not to say generous, manner, and 
Dublin will have to make a great effort next year if the members of the 
Association are to take away with them as pleasant recollections of the 
kindness and hospitality of its inhabitants as they did from Leicester 
this summer. 

Section L, which is devoted to Educational Science, is, as our 
readers may remember, the most recently constituted of the Sections of 
the British Association, and there cannot be the slightest doubt but 
that it is most necessary for educational questions to be discussed in 
the way and from the standpoint which is possible at the Annual 
Meetings. 

The first mention of education at Leicester was not, however, made 
in Section L, for the President of the Association, Sir David Gill, at 
the very outset of his address to the assembled members, was tempted 
to insist upon the wider inclusion of science in the education of our 
youth, and the devotion of a larger measure of our public funds in aid 
of scientific research ; as well as to point out the supreme value of 
science as a means for the culture of those faculties which in man 
promote that knowledge which is power, and to show how dependent 
is the progress of a nation upon its scientific attainment. 

A particularly interesting feature in connexion with Section L (Edu- 
cational Science) was the discussions which were arranged in the 
Section itself and jointly with other Sections, such as Section H 
{Anthropology) and Sections D and K (Zoology and Botany). These 
are productive of much good, though there are one or two tendencies 
which might with advantage be checked. One is for speakers to 
imagine that the opener of the discussion had overlooked a point and 
then celebrate the supposed event by a small outburst of eloquence 
which may call forth some applause, but adds nothing to the usefulness 
ofthe meeting. Another and more serious matter is for the invited 
speakers to ignore entirely any debatable matters and the questions 
specially prepared by the opener (and of which an abstract is sent 
round to them), but, on the other hand, to give a set account of the 
system of education in their own country, or the methods that they 
successfully adopt in their own schools. These details are always inter- 
esting, but not often relevant, and they should take the form of 
special communications, and should not figure as items in the 
discussions. 

Apart from the Presidential Address and the discussion of the scholar- 
ship system, which we have reported in some detail, the consideration 
of biology as a school subject is of particular importance; and here it 
might perhaps be well to say that this should not be confounded with 
Nature study, which has perhaps unduly concerned itself with plants and 
and animals, though there can be no doubt but that these are more 
attractive to young children, and therefore more useful in the first case 
than the sun, clouds, and physical phenomena. Nature study is, how- 
ever a means of education and a point of view, and, as Prof. Armstrong 
said with regard to his scheme of domestic science, matters should be 
mixed up and no one science taught. Nature study should be for all, 
biological teaching for as many as possible. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of the whole meeting was the 
almost unanimous disapproval expressed by Sir Philip Magnus, as an 
educationist and as a member of Parliament, by Prof. Armstrong, by 
Prof. Hickson, and by many others, of the ways and works of the Board 
of Education—upon which it was stated that there was not a single 
scientific man. 

The following is a connected report of the meetings of Section L and 
of the discussions which took place in connexion with it :— 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 1. 


The business opened with the Address of the President, Sir PHILIP 
Maanus, M.P., who began by asking whether it could be said that 
there was such a thing as educational science. He proceeded to say 
that, although education may not yet fulfil all the conditions which 
justify its claim to be regarded as a science, we are able to affirm that 
the methods of science applicable to investigations in other branches of 
knowledge are equally applicable to the elucidation of educational 
problems. To have reached this position is to have made some pro- 
gress. For.we now see that, if we are ever to succeed in arriving at 


fixed principles for guidance in determining the many difficult and 
intricate questions which arise in connexion with the provision of a 
national system of education, we must proceed by the same methods of 
logical inquiry as we should adopt in investigating any other subject 
matter. f late years we have acquired a mass of valuable information 
on all sorts of educational questions. But much of the information we 
have obtained is still awaiting the hand of the scientific worker to be 
roperly coordinated and arranged. A careful collation of facts is 
indispensable if we are to deduce from them useful principles for our 
guidance, and unfortunately we in this country are too apt to rest con- 
tent when we have provided the machinery for the acquisition of such 
facts without taking the necessary steps to compare, to coordinate, and 
to arrange them on some scientific principle for future use. Within the 
last week or two a Bili has passed through several stages in Parliament 
for requiring Local Authorities to undertake the medical inspection of 
school children; but, unless the Medical Inspectors throughout the 
country conduct their investigations on certain well considered lines 
laid down for them by some Central Authority, we shall fail to obtain 
the necessary data to enable us to associate educational and physical 
conditions with a view to the improvement of the training given in our 
schools.* On the other hand, although he personally was sceptical as 
to the results, there was reason to believe that the inquiry recently 
undertaken into the methods adopted here and elsewhere for securing 
ethical, as distinct from specifically religious, training will be so con- 
ducted as to give us not only facts, but the means of inferring from 
those facts certain trustworthy conclusions. The consideration of edu- 
cation as a subject capable of scientific investigation is complicated by 
the fact that it necessarily involves a relation—the relation of the child 
or adult to his surroundings. It cannot be adequately cunsidered apart 
from that relation. We may make a study of the conditions of the 
physical, intellectual, and ethical development of the child, but the 
knowledge so obtained is only useful to the educator when considered 
in connexion with his environment and future needs, and the means tu 
be adopted to enable the child, as he grows in physical, intellectual, and 
moral strength, to obtain a mastery over the things external to him. 
Education must be so directed as to prove the proposition that 
“knowledge is power.” It can only be scientifically treated when so 
considered. Education is imperfectly described when regarded as the 
means of drawing out and strengthening a child’s faculties. It is more 
than this. Any practical definition takes into consideration the social 
and economic conditions in which the child is being trained, and the 
means of developing his faculties with a view to the attainment of 
certain ends. It is in Germany that this fact has received the highest 
recognition and the widest application, and for this reason we have 
been accustomed to look to that country for guidance in the organiza- 
tion of our schools. We have looked to Germany because we perceived 
that some relation had been there established between the teaching 
given to the people and their industrial and social needs, and, further, 
that their success in commerce, in military and other pursuits, was 
largely due to the training provided in their schools. Unmindful of 
the fact that education is a relation, and that consequently the same 
system of education is not equally applicable to different conditions. 
there were many in this country who were only too ready to recommen! 
the adoption of German methods in our own schools. Experience soon 
showed, however, that what may have been good for Germany did not 
apply to England, and that, in educational matters certainly, we do well 
to follow Emerson, who, when addressing his fellow-citizens, declared : 
“We will walk on our own feet, we will work with our own hands, and 
we will speak our own minds.” Still, the-example of Germany and the 
detailed information which we have obtained as to her school organiza- 
tion and methods of instruction have been serviceable to us. Whilst 
all information on educational subjects is valuable, I am disposed to 
think that in our efforts to construct an educational science we may gain 
more by inquiring what has been effected in some of the newer countries. 
Wherever educational problems have been carefully considered and 
schemes have been introduced with the express intention and design 
of training citizens for the service of the State and of increasing know- 
ledge with a view to such service, those schemes may be studied with 
advantage. Thus we may learn much from what is now being done in 
our colonies. Their efforts are more in the nature of experiments. 
Our colonies have been wise enough not to imitate too closely our own 
or any foreign system. They have started afresh, free from prejudice 
and traditions. It is, further, essential that we should be able to test 
and to supplement the conclusions based on such knowledge, when- 
ever it is possible, by direct experiments applicable to the matter under 
investigation. Some years since there was established in Brussels 
an cole modèle in which educational experiments are tried, and 
many improvements in primary education have found their way from 


* Since this was written the President of the Board of Education 
has stated in the House of Commons that “it was the intention of 
the Board, if the Bill now before Parliament passed, to establish a 
medical bureau, which would guide and advise the Local Author- 
ities as to the nature of the work they would have to do under the 
Act.” 
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that school through the schools of Belgium and France to our own 
country, and, indeed, to other parts of the world. In Sweden the 
value of such experiments is fully recognized. We are told that in that 
country ‘‘it was early felt that the uniformity in State schools was of so 
strict a kind that some special provision should be made for carrying 
out educational experiments,” and experiments in many directions have 
been made, mainly in private schcols, which receive however special 
subventions from the State. We gather from the same Report that the 
State regards the money as well earned ‘‘if the school occasionally 
originates new methods from which the schools can derive profit.” 
Experimental schools might with advantage be organized under the 
direction of some of our larger Local Authorities. The children would 
certainly not sufler by being made the subjects of such experiments. 
The intelligent teaching which they would receive—for it 1s only the 
most capable teachers who should be trusted with such experiments— 
would more than compensate for any diminution in the amount of 
knowledge which the children might acquire, and indeed such experi- 
mental schools might be conducted under conditions which would 
ensure sound instruction. It is not dificult to refer to many successful 
experiments. The general introduction into our schools of manual 
training was the direct result of experiments carefully arranged and 
conducted by a Joint Committee of the City Guilds and the late London 
School Board. Experiments in the methods of teaching physical 
science, chemistry, and geometry have been tried, with results that have 
led to changes which have revolutionized the teaching of those sub- 
jects. The age at which the study of Latin should be commenced with 
a view to the general education of the scholar has been the subject of 
frequent trial. It would seem, therefore, that, if our knowledge of the 
facts and principles of education is not yet sufficiently organized to 
enable us to determine a priori the effect on individual or national 
character of any suggested changes, education is a subject that may be 
studied and improved by the application to it of scientific method, by 
accurate observation of what is going on around us, and by experi- 
ments thoughtfully conducted. This is the justification of the inclusion 
of the subject among those that occupy the attention of a separate 
Section of this Association. Our aim here should be to apply to 
educational problems the well known canons of scientific inquiry ; and, 
seeing that the conditions under which alone any investigation can be 
conducted are in themselves both numerous and complicated, it is 
essential that we should endeavour to liberate, as far as possible, 
the discussion of the subject from all political considerations. Such in- 
vestigations are necessarily difficult. We have to determine both 
statically and dynamically the physical, mental, and moral con- 
dition of the child in relation to his activities and surround- 
ings, and we have further to discover how he is influenced by 
them, how he can affect them, and the character of the training which 
will best enable him to utilize his experiences and to add something 
to the knowledye of to-day for future service. There never was a 
time perhaps when it was more necessary than now that education 
should be regarded dispassionately, apart from political bias, as a 
matter of vital interest to the people as a whole. Education nowadays 
is a question which affects not only the life of a few privileged, se- 
lected persons, but of the entire body of citizens. The progress that 
has been made during the last few years in nationalizing our education 
has been very rapid. And the serious question to be considered is 
whether the kind of education which was supplied in schools, founded 
centuries ago to meet requirements very difterent from our own, is 
equally well adapted to the,conditions which have arisen in a state of 
society having other needs and new ideals. Only recently have we 
come to realize that a democratic system of education—a system in- 
tended to provide an intellectual and moral training for all citizens of 
the State, and so organized that, apart from any consideration of social 
position or pecuniary means, it affords facilities for the full develop- 
ment of capacity and skill wherever they may occur—must be essen- 
tially different in its aims and methods from that under which many of 
us now living have been trained. It has also been brought home to 
us that the marvellous changes in our environment, in the conditions 
under which we live and work, whether in the field, the factory, or 
the office, have necessitated corresponding changes in the education to 
be provided as a preparation for the several different pursuits in 
which the people generally are occupied. Yet, notwithstanding these 
great forces which have broken in upon and disturbed our former 
ideals, forces the strength and far-reaching effects of which we readily 
admit, we still hesitate to face the new arisen circumstances and 
to adapt our educational work to its vastly extended area of opera- 
tion and to the altered conditions and requirements of modern 
life. There can be no doubt that, as regards our elementary edu- 
cation, there is very general dissatisfaction with its results since 
it was first nationalized thirty-seven years ago. Our merchants and 
manufacturers and employers of labour, our teachers in secondary and 
technical schools all join in the chorus of complaint. They tell us that 
the children have gained very little useful knowledge and still less 
power of applying it. There is enough in this general expression of 
discontent to give us pause and to make us seek for a rational ex- 
planation of our comparative failure. The inadequacy of the results 
attained to the money and effort that have been expended is in no way 
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due to any want of zeal or ability on the part of the teachers, orof 
energy on the part of School Boards or Local Authorities. They have 
all discharged the duties which were imposed upon them. It is due 
rather to the fact that the problem has been imperfectly understood, 
that our controlling Authorities have had only a vague and indistinct 
idea of the aim and end of the important work which they were charged 
to administer. If we look back upon the history of elementary edu- 
cation in this country since 1870, we cannot fail to realize how much 
its progress has been retarded by errors of administration due very 
largely to the want of scientific method in its direction. It is painful 
to reflect, for instance, on the waste of time and effort, and on the false 
impressions produced as to the real aim and end of education, owing 
to the system of payment on results, which dominated for so many years 
a large part of our educational system. We must remember that it is 
only within the last few decades that education has been brought within 
reach of all classes of the population. Previously it was for the few— 
for those who could pay high fees; for those who were training for 
professional life, whether for the Church, the Army, the Navy, law, 
or medicine, or for the higher duties of citizen life. This had been the 
case for centuries, not only in this country, but in nearly all parts of 
the civilized world. If we read the history of education in ancient 
Greece or Rome, or medieval Europe, we shall see that popular edu- 
cation, as now understood, was unknown. All that was written about 
education applied to the few that got it, and not to the great mass of 
the people engaged in pursuits altogether apart from those in which 
the privileged classes were employed. Trade and manual work were 
despised, and were considered degrading and unworthy of the dignity 
of agentleman. These social ideas are no longer held. The fabric of 
society is changed, and we have to ask ourselves whether the methods 
of education have been similarly changed, whether they have been 
wisely and carefully adapted to the new order of things. What is it 
that has really happened? Is it not true that we have annexed the 
methods and subjects of teaching which had been employed during many 
centuries in the training of the few and applied them to the education 
of the people as a whole—to those who are engaged in the very callings 
which were more or less contemned? Surely it is so, and the results 
are all too manifest. We have applied the principles and methods 
of the secondary education of the middle ages to our new wants, to the 
training of the people for other duties than those to which such 
education was considered applicable, and it is only within the last few 
years that we have begun to see the error of our ways. Let it not be 
supposed that in the days not so far distant, yet stretching back into 
the remote past, the people as a whole were uneducated. This was not 
so. But we have to widen the meaning of ‘‘ education ” to include 
the special training which the people then received—an education that 
was acquired without even the use of books. It cannot for one moment 
be said that the artisans, the mechanics, the farm hands, male and 
female, were wholly uneducated in those far-off days. In one sense 
possibly they were. Very few of them could read or write. But from 
earliest childhood they had received a kind of training the want of 
which their descendants have sadly felt in the cloistered seclusion of 
the modern elementary school. They were brought face to face with 
Nature. They learned the practical lessons of experience; and as 
they grew up their trade apprenticeship was an education which we 
have been trying vainly to reproduce. They gained some knowledge 
of the arts and sciences, as then understood, underlying their work. 
Their contact with their surroundings made them thoughtful and 
resourceful ; for Nature is the most exacting and merciless of teachers. 
The difficulties they had to overcome compelled them to think, and of 
all occupations none is more difficult. They were constantly putting 
forth energy, adapting means to ends, and engaging in practical 
research. In the held, in the workshop, and in their own homes, boys 
and girls acquired knowledge by personal experience. Their outiook 
was broad. They learned by doing. It is true that nearly all their 
Occupations were manual; but Emerson has told us: ‘* Manual 
training is the study of the externai world.” Compare for a moment 
this training with that provided in a public elementary school, and one 
cannot be surprised to find that our artificial teaching has failed in its 
results; that our young people have gained very little practical 
knowledge, and that what they have gained they are unable to apply ; 
that they lack initiative and too often the ability to use books for 
their own guidance or the desire to read for self-improvement. We 
seem to have erred in neglecting to utilize practical pursuits as the 
basis of education, and in failing to build upon them and to evolve 
from them the mental discipline and knowledge that would have 
eae valuable to the child in any subsequent occupation or as a basis 
or future attainments. We have made the mistake of arresting, by 
means of an artificial literary training, the spontaneous development of 
activity, which begins in earliest infancy and continues to strengthen as 
the child is brought into ever closer contact with his natural surround- 
ings. We have provided an education for our boys which might have 
been suitable for clerks ; and, what is worse, we have gone some way. 
although we have happily cried a halt, to make our girls into ‘‘ ladies, 

and we have run some risk of failing to produce women. If we are to 
correct the errors into which we have drifted, if we are to avert the 
consequences which must overtake us through having equipped ovr 
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children for their life struggle with implements unfitted for their use, 
we must consider afresh the fundamental ideals on which a system of 
elementary education should be based. Instead of excluding the child 
from contact with the outer world, we must bring him into close re- 
lationship with his surroundings. It was given to man to have dominion 
over all other created beings, but he must first know them. It is in early 
years that such knowledge is most rapidly acquired, and it is in gain- 
ing it that the child’s intellectual activities are most surely quickened. 
It is unfortunate that we failed to realize this great function of elementary 
education when we first essayed to construct for ourselves a national 
system. The three R’s, and much more than that, are essential and 
incidental parts of elementary education. But what is needed is a 
Lettmotif—a fundamental idea underlying all our efforts and dominating 
all our practice—and I venture to think that that idea is found in basing 
our primary education on practical pursuits, on the knowledge gained 
from actual things, whether in the field, the workshop, or the home. 
Instead of fetching our ideas as to the training to be given in the 
people's schools from that provided in our old grammar schools, we 
should look to the occupations in which the great mass of the population 
of all countries are necessarily engaged, and endeavour to construct 
thereon a system with all such additions and improvements as may be 
needed to adapt it to the varied requirements of modern life. By this 
process—one of simple evolution adjusted to everyday needs—a 
national system of education might be built up fitted for the nation as 
a whole—a system founded on ideas very different from those 
which, through many centuries, have governed the teaching in 
our schools. In the practical pursuits connected with the feld, 
the workshop, and the home, and in the elementary teaching of 
science and letters incidental thereto, we might lay the foundation of a 
rational system of primary education. These three objects—the field, 
the workshop, and the home—should be the pivots on which the 
scheme of instruction should be fixed, the central thoughts determining 
the character of the teaching to be given in rural and urban schools for 
boys and girls. He had elsewhere shown how a complete system of 
primary education might be evolved from the practical lessons to be 
learned in connexion with out-door pursuits, with workshop exercises, 
and with the domestic arts, and how, by means of such lessons, the 
child’s interest may be excited and maintained in the ordinary subjects 
of school instruction—in English, arithmetic, elementary science, and 
drawing. He was not suggesting any narrow or restricted curriculum. 
On the contrary, by widening the child’s outlook, by closely associat- 
ing school work with familiar objects, the teacher would accelerate his 
mental development and quicken his power of acquiring knowledge. 
The child should receive less formal teaching, and opportunities for self- 
instruction, through out-door pursuits or manual exercises or the free 
use of books, should be increased. Already we have discovered that 
our unscientific attitude towards primary education has caused us to 
overlook the essential difference between the requirements of country and 
of town life, and the training proper to boys and girls. Our mechanical 
methods of instruction, as laid down in codes, make for uniformity rather 
than diversity, and we are only now endeavouring, by piecemeal changes, 
to bring our teaching somewhat more closely into relation with existing 
needs. But the inherent defect of our system is that we have started at 
the wrong end, and, instead of evolving our teaching from the things 
with which the child is already familiar, and in which he is likely to 
find his life’s work, we have taken him away from those surroundings 
and placed him in strange and artificial conditions, in which his edu- 
cation seems to have no necessary connexion with the realities of life. 
The problem of primary education is to teach by practical methods 
the elements of letters and of science, the art of accurate expression, 
the ability to think and to control the will; and the ordinary school 
lessons should be such as lead to the clear apprehension of the pro- 
cesses that bring the child into intimate relation with the world in 
which he moves. During the last few years the importance of such 
teaching has dimly dawned upon our educational authorities ; but, in- 
stead of being regarded as essential, it has been treated as a sort of 
extra to be added to a literary curriculum, already overcrowded. 
What is known as manual training is to some extent encouraged in 
our schools, but it forms no part of the child’s continuous education. 
It is still hampered with conditions inconsistent with its proper place 
in the curriculum, and is uncoordinated with other subjects of instruc- 
tion. Moreover, no connecting link has yet been forged between the 
teaching of the kindergarten and workshop practice in the school. 
We speak of lessons in manual training as something apart from the 
school instruction, as something outside the school course, on the teach- 
ing of which special grants are paid. Twenty or thirty years ago people 
used to talk about ‘‘ teaching technical education,” and from this un- 
scientific way of treating the close connexion that should exist between 
hand-work and brain-work our authorities have not yet freed them- 
selves. It is true we have long since passed that stage when it was 
thought that the object of instruction in the use of tools was to make 
carpenters or joiners; but, judging from a report recently issued by the 
Board of Education, it would seem that it is still thought that the 
object of cookery lessons to children of twelve to fourteen years of age 
is the training of professional cooks. Until the Board’s Inspectors can 
be brought to realize that the aim and purpose of practical instruction 


in primary schools, whether in cookery or in other subjects, is to 
train the intelligence through familiar occupations, to show how 
scientific method may be usefully applied in ordinary pursuits, 
and how valuable manipulative skill may thus be incidentally 
acquired, it does not seem to me that they themselves have 
learned the most elementary principles of their own profession. 
He desired to add a word on the relations between primary and 
secondary education. We live in a democratic age, and any proposed 
reform in the teaching of our primary schools must be tested by the 
requirement that the revised curriculum shall be such as will provide 
not only the most suitable preparatory training for the occupations in 
which four-fifths of the children will be subsequently engaged, but will, 
at the same time, enable them or some of them to pass without any 
breach of continuity from the primary to the secondary school. There 
must be no class distinctions separating the public elementary from the 
State-aided secondary school. The reform he had suggested was 
unaffected by such criticism. Practical training, whether founded on 
object lessons furnished by the field, the workshop, or the home, would 
prove the most suitable for developing the child’s intelligence and 
aptitudes and for enabling him to derive the utmost advantage from 
attendance at any one of the different types of secondary schools best 
fitted for his ascertained abilities and knowledge. The bent of the 
child’s intellect would be fully determined before the age when 
the earliest specialization would be desirable. No scheme of 
instruction for primary schools can be regarded as satisfactory 
which is not so arranged that, whilst providing the most suitable 
teaching for children who perforce must enter some wage-earning 
pursuit at the age of fourteen or at the close of their elementary 
school course, shall at the same time afford a sound and satis- 
factory basis on which secondary and higher education may be 
built. A scheme of primary education pervaded by the spirit of the 
kindergarten, which by practical exercises encourages observation and 
develops the reasoning faculties, and creates in the pupil an under- 
standing of the use of books, would form a fitting foundation for either 
a literary or a scientific training in a secondary school. He desired to 
make a brief reference to the acknowledged chaotic condition of our 
secondary education. Inthe report of the Board of Education published 
in December last we read : ‘“ While the development of secondary educa- 
tion is the most important question of the present day, and is the pivot 
of the whole education, as it affects the efficiency, intelligence, and 
well-being of the nation, yet its present position may be described as 
‘chaos.’”” The “chaos? by which the present position of our. 
secondary education is here described is intimately connected with the 
questions relating to primary education which I have been engaged in 
considering. If we construct a system of primary education which 
serves equally for children of all classes, apart from social conditions— 
a system educationally sound both as a preparation for immediate 
wage-earning pursuits and for more advanced and somewhat more 
specialized training in a secondary school—many of the difficulties 
which confront the Board of Education, and which are largely of an 
administrative order, would disappear. The dithculties are in part 
dependent on the question of curriculum, to the discussion of which a 
day will be devoted during the present Meeting. University education 
in this country, and indeed in other countries, has also suffered much 
from the hands of the unscientinc reformer. In Germany, owing 
to many causes, higher education has ‘made considerable advances 
during the past century; but even in that country a more critical 
study of the development ot University education and a truer 
recognition of the twofold function of a University might have 
prevented the early separation in distinct institutions and under 
separate regulations of the higher technical from University in- 
struction. Only within recent years has France retraced her steps 
and returned to the University ideal of seven centuries ago. But 
perhaps the climax of unscientific thinking was reached in the 
scheme, happily abandoned, of founding a new University in Dublin 
on the lines suggested by Mr. Bryce in his now famous speech 
of January last. Our conception of the functions of a University has 
undergone many violent changes. Between the ideal of the University 
of London prior to its reorganization and that of a medieval University, 
in which students were never plucked, obtaining their degrees whether 
they did their work well or badly, there have been many variations ; 
but it may be said that, recently at any rate, we have come to realize 
the fact that our Universities, to fulfil their great purpose, must be 
schools for the preparation of students for the discharge of the higher 
duties of citizenship and professional life, and institutions for the pro- 
secution of research, with a view to the promotion of learning in all its 
branches, and that examinations for degrees, necessary, as they un- 
doubtedly are, as tests of the extent of a student's acquired knowledge, 
must be regarded as subordinate to these two great functions. 

Later on in the morning there was a joint meeting with Section H 
(Anthropology) to consider several communications upon Anthropo- 
metrics in Schools. 

Mr. J. GRAY exhibited a number of slides giving curves based on 
measurements of school children, showing how their growth was not 
always a question of nutrition or conditions, bút often one of _race. 

Dr. T. C. SHRUBSALL, in speaking of ‘The Aims (and Function of 
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Anthropometry in relation to the School,” said that the value of food 
supplies, surroundings, hours of sleep, &c., of children is being 
gradually determined, and it is probable that light will be thrown on 
the problems of the best forms of exercise for school children under 
different conditions, and possibly even on the arrangement of the curr- 
iculum. For these purposes considerable numbers of observations will 
be necessary, and these must be made under practically uniform con- 
ditions. 

Mr. E. Meyrick said; of the practical difficulties in obtaining 
measurements of growth in schoolboys, that they are partly (1) essential, 
arising from such causes as the smallness of the differences to be ap- 
prehended, or the troublesome nature of some tests, which require 
practice in the boy tested ; but, more particularly, (2) circumstantial, 
especially (a) causes of irregularity, such as illness, indolence, or in- 
difference, and preoccupation, and (4) causes of inaccuracy, such as in- 
expertness of operator, uncertainty of dates or age, variation of clothing 
or other conditions, and uneven or spasmodic rate of growth. These 
perturbations are so considerable that the final results would be nearly 
valueless unless available in bulk, when they are automatically corrected 
by the law of average. 

In the afternoon the question was resumed, and Sir Victor TIORSLEY 
opened the discussion. He asked that the Association should support 
the following resolution :—*‘ That in view of the national importance of 
obtaining data on the question of physical deterioration, the Association 
urges upon the Government the pressing necessity of instituting in 
connexion with the medical inspection of school children a system of 
periodical measurement which will provide definite information of their 
physical condition and development.” 

Mr. J. RAMSAY MACDONALD, M.P., mentioned that by the Education 
(Administrative Provisions) Bill (that had passed its second reading in 
the early hours of that morning) Local Authorities would have powers 
with regard to the medical inspection of children. He did not think 
that scientifically a case had been made out for physical deterioration, 
though certain sections of the community were dangerously liable to 
influences which in the long run were bound to result in physical de- 
terioration. 

Prof. SADLER thought that attention should not by any means be 
confined to elementary schools. 

Mr. CecIL HAWKINs (of Haileybury) pointed out that what the school- 
master requires from a system of physical measurements is an easy 
means of discovering whether individuals or groups of individuals are 
thriving or the reverse. A good rough estimate of the manner in which 
a boy is thriving can be formed by comparison of periodic measure- 
ments of his height and weight. Mr. Hawkins gave an account of the 
system of grades which he had found useful during some years’ ex- 
perience. 

Baron KIKUCHI, of Tokio, said that the statistics derived from the 
measurements taken of boys during the last fifteen years in Japan showed 
the beneficial results that followed the adoption of athletic training. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 2. 


The whole of this day was devoted to the consideration of the 
Scholarship System, and a number of papers were read upon the 
subject. 

Prof. M. E. SADLER and Mr. H. Bompas-SMITH gave the 
results of an inquiry into the English scholarship system which 
they had just completed. The paper went into some detail with regard 
to the kinds of scholarships and their history. Among the comments 
made were these : Toa limited extent scholarships have bridged over the 
gulf between lower and higher secondary education, a gulf which in 
England is social as well as intellectual. The scholarship system has 
virtually failed to span the gap between the public elementary schools 
and the great public (boarding) schools. The latter are mainly fed 
from a special type of preparatory school. But many clever boys 
whose parents can give them the intellectual preparation afforded by 
such preparatory schools are enabled by scholarships to obtain a public 
school education at a greatly reduced cost. And it appears that, in the 
majority of cases, these boys could not be sent to public schools of this 
kind without such pecuniary help. A lopsided development has 
recently been given to the scholarship system through the administra- 
tive need of securing large numbers of recruits (chiefly girls) for the 
elementary school teaching profession. Apart from this, the claims of 
girls are still less liberally recognized than those of boys. The records 
kept of the later careers of scholarship holders are at present inadequate. 
Such evidence as is forthcoming points to the conclusion that an over- 
whelming majority pass into literary, clerical, and other non-industrial 
callings. This would suggest that the scholarship system as at present 
organized fails to select and reward a due proportion of boys and girls 
whose abilities are practical and constructive rather than literary or 
purely scientific. A chief motive in the English scholarship system 
has been the benevolent desire to give to every clever boy (and, more 
recently, clever girls) a chance of individual advancement through 
higher education. But less thought seems to have been given to the 
practical question: What kind of secondary and higher education is 
best suited to the special aptitudes of each individual scholarship 
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winner? As the dominant tradition in the older form of secondary 
education for boys has been fixed by the requirements of literary 
callings, many of the secondary schools which are justly held in high 
esteem are not necessarily in a position to give the most suitable training 
to all the pupils for whom a slightly prolonged education is now 
desired. he experience gained through the working of the present 
scholarship system is revealing the lack of adjustment between some 
traditional courses of study and the intellectual and social needs of 
modern life. To remedy this defect new types of secondary school 
curriculum are needed. Many reforms, according to the authors of 
the paper, are needed. For instance, the fact that the present 
scholarship system gives special advantages to urban districts should 
be remedied. Further, it was contended that there is need for a 
more generous provision of intermediate and higher scholarships to 
enable pupils af special ability to complete the full course at a higher 
secondary school or to proceed to an institution of University rank or 
of advanced professional training. For girls, especially, more higher 
scholarships are required, tenable at a variety of institutions for 
academic or practical study. The fixed value of the scholarships 
awarded by open competition at the public schools and Universities 
might be reduced. Ample supplementary allowances should be given 
to those scholars who need them, after private inquiry into the circum- 
stances of each case. Methods of selection which set a premium 
upon cramming and lead to the neglect of the candidate’s health and 
physique should be sternly discouraged. The best examinations now 
conducted for junior scholarships are confined, so far as written tests 
are concerned, to papers in English and arithmetic. The written 
examination should, where numbers are not too great, be supple- 
mented by a simple oral test. The examiners should also have access 
to the pupils school record. Stress should always be laid upon 
physical fitness. Each local scholarship system might thus become 
an incentive to the healthy upbringing of children by making a fair 
standard of physical development a condition of eligibility. 

Mr. A. R. PickKies (President of the National Union of 
Teachers) communicated a paper on the same subject, which was read 
by Miss CLEGHORN. In this he described the relationship between 
the primary and secondary school systems. He pointed out that the 
old conception of the primary school had given rise to a new one. The 
primary school was now regarded as a place for the formation of right 
habits, for the cultivation of thought and intelligence, and for fashion- 
ing the tools of learning. All that goes before the age of twelve is 
merely preparatory. Most working-class children go out at the age of 
thirteen or fourteen; but in the near future it is hoped that a much 
greater proportion will proceed to a secondary school. Mr. Pickles 
contended that the present system is inadequate and wrong in 
principle, and said that, if there must be a competitive examination, ìt 
would be preferable to give the candidates some new work to prepare 
in the examination room, and judge their capacity and intelligence by 
their power to get knowledge for themselves, rather than by their 
power to yield up what has often been so laboriously crammed into 
their heads. 

Miss ISABEL CLEGHORN, on speaking of scholarships for girls 
from elementary to secondary schools, said that they must be 
differentiated into two kinds, of which the first is generally known 
and fairly freely given, while the other is scarcely as yet recognized as 
necessary, but in reality equal if not superior in importance, for the 
future well-being of the social and industrial side of our life as a nation. 
The two kinds are (1) those of the literary type leading from the element- 
ary school proper to the higher elementary, the municipal secondary, 
the grammar or high school, or the pupil-teacher centre. Such scholar- 
ships are fairly numerous, but very unequally distributed. Many of 
them are earmarked for the teaching profession—a system to be 
deprecated—and many of them are scholarships only, prohibitive to the 
children of the labouring classes who find themselves unable to provide 
the necessary maintenance while the scholarship lasts. (2) Practical 
scholarships leading girls from the elementary school to some form of 
domestic or industrial training. These should never be awarded on a 
written examination. They should depend, not on the power to write 
well, spell correctly, and describe clearly in accurate English, but should 
be bestowed on the girl of faculty, the bright, intelligent, but not 
especially intellectual girl whose senses are alert, who has the true eye, 
the delicate touch, the power to do. It is quite as necessary to prepare 
the future wife and mother for the duties of home making, the future 
workwoman for the labour of the workshop, the future servant for the 
routine of the kitchen, as it is to help the future teacher to obtain the 
knowledge to enable her to fulfil the duties of the schoolroom. 

Mr. W. A. BROCKINGTON (Director of Education to the Leicester- 
shire County Council) said that the claims of girls had from the first 
been equally recognized with those of boys. Dealing with scholar- 
ships, Mr. Brockington pointed out that many Local Authorities 
established a sort of poverty class in respect to their junior scholar- 
ships, and it was a great difficulty to prevent the poverty class from 
being extended to the senior scholarships. The result, in many in- 
stances, which Mr. Brockington had himself observed, had been that 
people with meagre incomes had a much better chance of sending their 
children to the Universities than people with moderate incomes. 
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In the paper by Miss S. HERON (Head Mistress of Wyggeston High 
School for Girls) the scholarship system was considered from the point 
of view of the secondary school into which girls are received from the 
elementary school. The age of admission should be not later than 
twelve. The method of selection of junior scholars should include 
nomination by the head teacher of the school from which the girl comes, 
proving her to be suitable in ability, conduct, health, and home con- 
ditions for more advanced work and a wider curriculum. This should 
be followed by a written examination, held by the staff of the secondary 
school into which the girl is received, in arithmetic and English, and 
this paper test must be supplemented by an oral examination as well as 
by a medical examination of the best candidates. For intermediate 
scholars the examination held by the Joint Scholarships Board should 
be superseded by some recognized examination taken in the ordinary 
school course, e.g., the Junior Oxford or Cambridge Local. For senior 
or leaving scholarships the candidates should have taken some certificate 
qualifying for admission to a University before leaving the sixth form. 
The monetary value of junior scholarships should cover school fees, 
books and stationery, and travelling expenses (if any), with a small 
margin for incidental outlays. The value of intermediate scholarships 
should be about half as much again, to provide a maintenance grant 
and to induce parents to keep a suitable girl at school as long as they 
can afford it. The rejection of the unfit should be done as early 
as possible and without hesitation; but, if the method of selection 
is thorough and careful, not many scholars, once entered, will 
prove unsuitable. The most usual reason for such unfitness is previous 
“cram,” but a wise entrance examination will detect this evil. 
Scholarships ought not to be confined to pupils from any special class 
of school, but should be open to all girls, whether previously educated 
in elementary or private schools or at home. Some should be awarded 
to girls already in the secondary school who show suthcient merit and 
whose parents have slender means. The duration of tenure of junior 
scholarships should depend on periodical reports, but should be 
generously extended from year to year to satisfactory scholars up to 
the age of sixteen, ż¿.e., for at least four years. Intermediate scholar- 
ships should be given to a judiciously selected number of junior scholars 
who have passed a qualifying examination proving them to be able 
to profit by remaining at school till the age of eighteen. These, again, 
should be followed up by senior or leaving scholarships for the few who 
wish togo to the University. Scholarship holders should be welcomed 
in the secondary school as keeping up a high standard of work and 
conduct, and helping to break down any tendency to foster class dis- 
tinctions. Each girl should stand on her own merits, independently 
of social position or creed. No difference should be made in any way 
between fee-paying and non-fee-paying pupils, unless it be to bring 
forward the latter, who by industry or ability have won free places. 

The scholarship system as affecting preparatory schools was 
treated by Mr. G. GIDLEY ROBINSON, who expressed the opinion 
that entrance scholarships at the public schools are of great importance 
to preparatory schools, both from the financial and from the educa- 
tional point of view. After giving reasons for this in some detail he 
made the following comments. Scholarship examinations are at pre- 
sent the only public test of work and teaching in these schools: they 
set a standard, and so render important service. On the other hand, 
they dictate the curriculum for all boys, dull as well as clever. ‘The 
latter can always take care of themselves; but for boys of small 
linguistic ability the curriculum is overburdened with languages, and is 
therefore one-sided and unsatisfactory. It should be framed from the 
point of view of the boy whose aptitudes have to be discovered, 7.¢., 
provide for many-sided interest. This is good policy for the scholar, 
and essential for the boy of average ability. Ordinary abilities, backed 
by moral qualities, do some of the world’s best work ; we cannot there- 
fore afford to neglect them in favour of specially gifted boys. The time 
necessary for a wise readjustment of the curriculum can only be found 
by the postponement of Greek and Latin verse. 

As showing how erroneous was the idea that money was wasted 
on scholarships at Oxford and Cambridge, Dr. H. B. BAKER, 
quoted the estimates given by the heads of the colleges, from which 
it transpired that 17 per cent. of the scholars could have resided at 
Cambridge without heit scholarships, while at Oxford the proportion 
was only 6 per cent. 

Prof. H. A. MIERS, after giving the main objects of scholarships at 
such a residential University as Oxford, maintained that the examina- 
tion for scholarships from schools should be of a less special character 
and, in general, of smaller value, and should be administered by the 
University. When exhibitions were awarded without examination, 
this should be administered by the colleges. He thought also that a 
certain number of scholarships should be given for advanced post- 
graduate work, and that provision should be made for prolonging 
ordinary scholarships with this end in view. 

The following is an abstract of the paper by the Rev. A. A. DAVID 
(Head Master of Clifton College): — The scholarship system is at 
present based on two general principles. The first and original prin- 
ciple is the assistance of those who can prove their fitness for higher 

ucation, but without monetary aid would be unable to avail them- 
selves ofit. It issomewhat remarkable that, in a country not specially 


inclined to respect intellectual distinction as such, the position of the 
‘ poor scholar ” has developed into one of honour. This leads to the 
second principle, which is the recognition of superior ability and attain- 
ment by means of a special status, carrying with it a fixed emolument. 
The difficulty of the existing situation is largely caused by the fact that 
these two principles are in confusion. Open competition has naturally 
resulted in the bestowal of emoluments on candidates who distinguish 
themselves in the examination, but may or may not be deserving of 
financial assistance. In devising a solution of this difficulty two things 
must be borne in mind. Firstly, it is most important that students 
needing such assistance should not be separated trom those who deem 
the distinction worth winning for its own sake, but cannot, except in a 
very few cases, bring themselvss to refuse the emoluments. Secondly, 
it is important that the distinction should not be entirely dissociated 
from the money grant which seals its value. A possible reform would 
be to reduce the money value of all scholarships to something quite 
nominal, but sufficient to serve as a symbol of the intellectual distinc- 
tion. The remainder of scholarship revenue might then be converted 
into augmentation funds from which grants would be made privately 
in full proportion to need. Experience already gained in administering 
small funds both at school and at University shows that such an augmen- 
tation of nominal scholarships, though involving delicate investigations 
and sometimes difficult decisions, wduld not be impracticable even on 
a very large scale. 

Archdeacon CUNNINGHAM (Cambridge) said that the present system 
vulgarized the whole conception of knowledge and led to sordid pot- 
hunting. Principal GRIFFITHS (Cardiff) and Dr. FARNELL (Oxford) 
also spoke. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 65. 


Sir OLIVER LODGE presented the Report of the Committee ap- 
pointed at York to consider and advise as to the curricula of secondary 
schools—in the first instance, the curricula of boys’ schools. The 
Committee points out that there is need for secondary schools of 
different types, as all boys are not suited to the same course of study. 
The requirements of various callings differ, and the needs of the school 
vary, according to the economic conditions of the districts in which 
they are. Other recommendations are as follows:—One modern 
language should in all cases be begun at an early age. The systematic 
teaching of Latin should be postponed until the age of 12. (The 
opinion is expressed that the continued teaching of either of the dead 
languages to boys who have little capacity for such linguistic study 
may even do positive harm to their mental and moral progress.) Any 
form of early specialization, and anything like State-imposed rigidity, 
is to be deprecated. But the Committee are led to the conclusion 
that up to 12 years of age there might be a broad general education 
for all. It would in all cases include careful preliminary training in 
the use of the mother tongue, so that it could be used in speaking and 
writing correctly on ordinary occasions, and would further comprise 
the following divisions :—(1) Literary, (2) Mathematical, (3) Scientific, 
(4) Manual Training. They consider that a school week of 26 hours 
might be divided as follows :—Literary work, 13 hours; mathe- 
matical and scientific work, 9 hour; drawing and manual training, 
4 hours; while, for those who, after 12 years of age, commence the 
study of Latin, the division of time should be: Literary work, 
16 hours; other subjects, 10 hours. The Committee are of opinion 
that the curriculum in secondary schools suffers gravely from the 
number of subjects which have been crowded into it, and they 
regard this as the most serious factor in secondary education 
at the present time. They are of opinion that this ‘* over- 
crowding ” is due to two causes—(1I) the disproportionate amount 
of time bestowed in many schools on the two ancient languages, 
which leaves only a small residuum for each of the other subjects 
now increasingly regarded as essential items of education, the 
result being that the pupil obtains only a smattering of the know- 
ledge of such subjects. (2) The ill-founded belief that the curriculum 
should be an abstract of all modern knowledge. The Committee 
desire to see a great simplification in the arrangement of examina- 
tions for secondary schools, and they strongly recommend that 
examination and teaching should go hand in hand, the examiners 
co-operating with the teachers and acting in conjunction with 
them in order to further the interests of real education. The Com- 
mittee would urge upon the Universities and professions to accept 
as qualifying for entrance the leaving certificates granted by each 
University to the schools which submit to its inspection. The Com- 
mittee feel that no scheme of secondary education can be satisfactory 
unless it is carried out by teachers of learning and force of character, 
and they would urge that every effort should be made, by conditions of 
appointment, by scale of salaries, and by retiring allowances, to attract 
a high class to the teaching profession, which should be regarded as a 
very laborious, but very honourable, form of public service. Prompt 
action in this matter is urgent and imperative ; for, unless something is 
done without delay, the best interests of the schools, and especially of 
boys’ day schools, will be sacrificed to a false and disastrous economy. 
A rider on Scholarships from Dr. H. B. GRAY was added, in which he 
says that the examination should be open to all candidates of the ap- 
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pointed age ; but before accepting the emoluments of a scholarship the 
parent or guardian of the successful candidate should make a declaration 
that he requires assistance in order to send the boy to the school. The 
following communication from Prof. ARMSTRONG was also appended to 
the Report, and deals with the teaching of classics :— Prof. Armstrong 
desires definitely to raise the grave question whether classical teaching, 
not mere neglect of modern subjects, be not Jargely responsible for the 
present situation—for the lack of interest and the failure to appreciate 
progress which seems too often to characterize those who have received 
what is called a classical education. Ie is of opinion that we need to 
consider whether the teaching of Latin and Greek in the conventional 
way has not a directly detrimental effect in hindering the broad 
development of mental faculties. Some explanation is required of the 
fact that those who have been thoroughly trained in classics often 
prove themselves to be unreceptive of new ideas, unimaginative and 
unprogressive. There are men of experience as classical teachers who 
question whether the classical system fortifies the mind. Helmholtz, 
too, has pointed out that ‘‘ linguistics fai lto lead us to the true source of 
knowledge, nor do they bring us face to face with the reality we seek 
to know; . . . knowledge is transmitted to the individual of the origin 
of which he has no right conception.” He would not advocate the 
omission of Latin, however, but that it should be taught always together 
with other subjects, which would afford the necessary corrective to its 
baneful influence. Thorough experimental work should be most in- 
sisted upon probably in the case of those who are earnest classical 
students. Itseemed to him that it should be the chief aim of schools to 
give training in method and to excite interest, and that the difficulty of 
including subjects in the curriculum would be less felt if this were more 
clearly recognized. The right teaching of the mother tongue, so that 
it may be used properly in speaking and writing on ordinary occasions, 
as well as the real use of books as sources of information, need far more 
attention than they have received in the past. The teaching of history 
and geography as specific subjects is probably much overdone, and 
knowledge of such subjects might be acquired more by systematic 
reading. Mathematics should always be dealt with from the practical 
standpoint, so that it may become a useful weapon to the learner; and 
science must be taught practically, and at first mainly from the point of 
view of method, so as to develop powers of observation and of logical 
thought. The results of scientific inquiry must also be brought broadly 
home to the minds of scholars, in so far as they bear on the world in 
which we live and on our work in it; at the later stage a broad course, 
in which biology figures as well as physical science, is required; but 
details must be avoided, and methods of honest, thorough work in- 
culcated. Lastly, the intellectual value of manual training has to be 
appreciated ; the results already obtained at Osborne and Dartmouth 
show that such training probably has a high value as mental discipline, 
and that it should be made an essential element of school work for all 
scholars.” 

A discussion then followed in which Prof. ARMSTRONG pointed out 
that, ifthe recently published Regulations had been in the hands of the 
Committee when the Report was drafted, the paragraph relating to State- 
imposed rigidity would have been worded more strongly. He proposed 
that a watching Committee should be appointed, as there ought to be 
some regulatory machinery outside to keep the State in check and lead 
the Government. Manual training, he went on to say, should be a 
recognized normal part of the curriculum. With regard to examina- 
tions, he pointed out that they were now maintained rather asa business 
than as part of education, and he gave a recent instance where the 
fees amounted to £350, whereas the examiner only received twenty 
guineas. 

Dr. ANDERSON here gave an account of the educational system in 
Norway. 

Mr, EGGAR (of Eton) said that boys who went from element- 
ary schools with scholarships to secondary schools were better than 
their schoolfellows at mathematics, but behind them in literary 
subjects. He maintained that the teaching of English should be com- 
bined with Nature study. 

Mr. KEYNOLDs was of opinion that the need was not for more sub- 
jects, but to make those which they had more efficient. He objected to the 
tendency of over-centralization and the government of education by 
a body which knew nothing of local needs. Me would have no 
specialization on the part of pupils until the age of sixteen. Boys and 

irls should pass from secondary schools into the Universities without 
further attestation. 

Mr. BomMpas SMITH said that the Report did not give the lead that it 
might in the direction of the needs of the boys, and that it failed in 
method. He also gave several reasons why one modern language 
should be taught in all schools. 

Mr. T. E. PAGE (Charterhouse), to whose initiative the Report was 
chiefly due, made some remarks on the status of assistant masters, and 
thought that the value of the report lay in the way it showed howa 
number of men interested in different subjects could come to a reason- 
able basis of discussion. 

In the absence of the Rev. A. E. CRAWLEY, his paperon ‘‘ Educa- 
tion and Evolution ” was read by the Recorder of the Section, Prof. 
GREGORY. It began as follows :—Though the literature of education 


during the last fifty years has been voluminous, the problems of 
education have never been examined on a sufficiently large induction 
of facts, and the biological and evolutionary point of view has 
been entirely ignored. Other headings of the paper are given 
below. The principles which underlie the education of to-day are 
entirely unsatisfactory: they are fortuitous, traditional, or oppor- 
tunist. (1) The curriculum is overcrowded with subjects; many 
of these are not educational, in the proper sense, for real life. 
(2) The results are xil: vulgarity, squalor, obscenity, hooliganism 
seem to increase with the education of the lower classes, while 
general capacity and power of thought have not increased. The 
individuality has actually been destroyed. As the result of study 
of the subject in its anthropological and psychological aspects, and 
from a long practical experience of teaching, it would appear that 
(1) the education of a savage child is at once practical and liberal 
and offers valuable lessons for our purpose; (2) education should 
make not good workmen, clerks, or citizens, but men ; (3) the biological 
significance of childhood is that the child represents the future of the race 
in two senses of the phrase. The superficial and immediate meaning 1s 
obvious ; but the other—the deeper, which is not generally understood— 
is that in terms of evolution the child is higher in the scale of development 
than the adult, just as the infant ape is much nearer to man than the 
adult ape. The importance of physical culture and athletics is not 
sufficiently understood. The neuromuscular system is at present either 
not exercised, or exercised improperly, or overworked. We ignore the 
delicacy of children’s nerves. Especially fatal is the fallacy of brain 
exercise: the brain is not a muscle; to venture on a paradox, there 
should be no work at all in schools, Mental fatigue is daily forced 
upon children to their incalculable injury. (4) Subjects of curriculum : 
two prime needs—the encouragement of the imagination, which in 
childhood is actually at its best; the exclusion of useless subjects. 
Useless subjects will not pass the following tests :—(a) A child must 
learn the world of Nature, and later of men, as we now know it. This 
means Nature study and science generally. It must learn the various 
aspects in which a thing is knowable—surface, area, form, numerical 
values. Only so much mathematics is necessary as is required to work 
with science and mechanics. (4) It must know itself. (c) It must learn 
to express its knowledge and coordinate it. Some details : history in 
the ordinary sense is useless, but biological and evolutionary history 1s 
essential. No languages other than the vernacular are to be learned. 
The old plea of ‘‘ culture ” involves many fallacies. Culture comes from 
luxury and refinement of surroundings: it cannot be taught, and its 
only importance is in the zsthetic side of life. Ideal teaching should 
be the answering of children’s questions in terms of the knowledge 
already acquired by themselves. As to the plea of ‘‘ formation of 
character,” there are many fallacies enshrined here and in the ordinary 
conception of duty. 

Mr. R. E. THWAITES (Wyggeston School, Leicester) dealt with the 
‘t Conditions of Science Work in Secondary Schools.” Some of the 
results of the inquiries which he has made are of considerable interest. 
He found that in 29 “ public schools” 60 percent. of the boys take science : 
in 23 of these the average percentage of boys in the general course is 95, 
the remainder being specialists. ‘The number in class for 27 schools 1s 
21'5 inthe general and 14 in the special course. The time for the 
general course is 4 hours a week, usually divided between chemistry and 
physics, and for the special course 12 hours. In 18 schools the annual 
expenditure per boy was about £1. Chemistry costs more than physics 
for maintenance. In 23 schools there is a science master for every 76 
boys and a laboratory assistant for every 147 boys. 65 per cent. of the 
correspondents were satished with their laboratory accommodation, 
71 per cent. with equipment, 77 per cent. with the number of the staff, 
and only 58 per cent. with laboratory assistants. In secondary day 
schools all boys above twelve years of age take science. The 
percentage of boys in the general course, lasting four years, is 94, 
in the special course 6. The average number in class in the general 
course, is 22°6, in the special course 8 or 9. The number of hours 
for science in the general course is rather over 4 a week, and in 
the special course from 8 to 15. The work is usually divided 
between chemistry and physics; very little biology is taught. The 
annual expenditure per boy for apparatus and chemicals is 8s. 6d., 
or 2s. for one hour of science a week. ‘The average number of boy- 
hours a week for one science master is about 310. There is one 
laboratory assistant to 218 boys. 90 per cent. of the correspondents 
are satisfied with their staff, 77 per cent. with laboratory accommoda- 
tion, 80 per cent. with laboratory equipment, and 50 per cent. with 
laboratory assistants. In the matter of expenditure the day schools are 
markedly inferior to ‘* public schools.” In both there are too few 
laboratory assistants. The consequences of this misguided econcmy 
are that the time of the science master is wasted in drudgery which 
could be performed less expensively by an assistant, and opportunity for 
preparation of experiments is lacking. In answer to the question, 
t What do you consider to be the maximum size of a laboratory division 
for successful work ?” the average reply from 30 schools was: 20 boys 
in the lower classes, 12 in the higher. It need not be said that these 
figures still represent only a pious aspiration in many cases. 

Sir PuiLip MAGNUus hoped to see opportunities afforded for allowing 
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diversity in the different types of schools for giving teachers freedom as 
regards methods, and permitting elasticity in the curriculum so that 
each type of school might be adapted to local needs. 

In the afternoon there was a joint meeting with Sections D (Zoology) 
and K (Botany). Mr. OSWALD H. LATTER (of Charterhouse) opened 
a discussion on the Teaching of Biology in Schools. He said: The 
right of biology to rank as a subject in general education is now 
generally conceded and its merits are recognized. As a training in ex- 
periment, in precision, and in exact reasoning, it perhaps has not the 
advantages of physics and chemistry ; but in quickening the powers of 
observation it is unsurpassed by any of the sciences. Moreover, it 
deals with phenomena which perforce must come before every man in 
the daily concerns of occupation and leisure, and on which indeed 
his very existence depends. The laboratory and all its paraphernalia are 
not always necessary for its pursuit. Of the two biological subjects, 
zoology and botany, the former will receive my attention, rather at the 
request of those responsible for summoning this conference of Sections 
than because I attach superior importance to the subject in which I chance 
myself to have been trained. Twenty years’ experience as a teacher has 
convinced me that, were I constrained to teach only one biological subject, 
my choice would fall upon botany for purposes of general education. 
In the preparatory school and the lower forms of schools, Mr. Latter 
would have Nature study, which, he said, was undoubtedly the best form 
of science training. He describes it as follows:—When applied to 
animal study, this resolves itself into observation of habits and life 
histories, methods of locomotion, of feeding, and perhaps of breathing, 
noting of the external form and its special adaptations to the circum- 
stances of life. It is essential that each pupil shall learn asthe result of 
direct personal observation ; mere reading and lectures, except that they 
may arouse some interest, are of no value. Assuming, then, that each 
pupil is provided with living specimens, the guidance of the teacher is 
needed to direct the attention to the important features. And here itis 
Important to avoid doing too much. The guidance atiorded should consist 
of a series of questions which can be answered only asthe result of ex- 
amination of the object. To tell the pupils that such and such is the case, 
and then request them to verify the statement, is destructive alike of interest 
and of the beneficial results which are the aim of all science teaching. But 
it is quite legitimate, after all that is possible has been found out, to im- 
part a little additional information by way of explanation of facts observed. 
The work in this and in class teaching Mr. Latter maintained should 
deal exclusively with animals that are common. The “ type method,” 
he considered, is not suitable for purposes of general education. With 
older pupils Nature study methods become insufficient, and ‘* how ” 
and ‘‘why,” or questions of physiology, come in. Therefore Mr. 
Latter would break off the zoology and interpolate a year’s chemistry 
and physics. Mr. Latter invited opinion on the !question whether 
the theory of evolution should be introduced, and, if so, with which 
end of the scale we should begin, His own feeling was that 
it was beyond the grasp of any but one’s best class. Mr. Latter 
concluded with a defence against certain opponents, and used the 
following words :—It is by some maintained that anatomy and 
physiology are ‘‘ nasty,” and even indecent, and not fit subjects of 
education “‘ virginibus puerisque.” To come straight to the main point, 
it is the processes of reproduction to which objection is made. It is 
even urged that zoology may be taught if this part of the subject be left 
out. There isno more mischievous suggestion. Are we to do all we 
can to encourage the study of animal life and then deny all information 
and guidance on phenomena which are bound to come under observa- 
tion, as though these were something unholy and unclean? Curiosity 
on these matters is natural and inevitable, and it is far better, it is best, 
that this legitimate curiosity should be satisfied and instructed in a clean, 
wholesome, and scientific way than by any other means. It is only so 
that a reverent respect for the whole body, whether of brute or man, 
can be gained. ‘‘ Puris pura omnia.” 

Prof. HICKSON spoke from the point of view of a University pro- 
fessor. His University had had a request from the education authorities 
to teach natural history to teachers, and two meetings had been held, 
one in Edinburgh and the other in London, to discuss what should be 
taught. The conclusion had been arrived at that the ordinary course 
of biology at the Universities would not be suitable for teachers ; and, 
secondly, that the Nature study courses suggested by the Board of 
Education were to be condemned. Prof. Hickson said that he had 
been asked to teach natural history in twelve lectures, but that it was 
not possible, and he pointed out that there was not one member of the 
Board of Education who knew anything of biology, or indeed of science. 

Prof. HARTOG said that botany taught children to use their eyes, 
their pencils, and their pens, and gave them a command of language. 
There should be no fluffiness in matters of description. He advocated 
the making of collections, as they satisfied the instinct of acquisition 
and gave a much needed rest to the teacher. He also advised the 
keeping of a diary and the making of phenological observations. 

Miss LILIAN J. CLARK (James Allen’s School, Dulwich) and Miss 
LAURIE (Cheltenham College) gave accounts of the interesting work 
in biology which is carried on at thei. «chools. 

Mr. FIUGH RICHARDSON made some remarks as to the advantages 
of biological teaching. 


Mr. Ske MARK Wess, speaking on behalf of Mr. M. D. 
Hiv (Eton), who could not be present, urged the importance of 
considering those boys at public schools who would become landowners, 
sportsmen, and breeders of animals, and to whom a knowledge of 
natural history would prove most interesting. Mr. Webb further said 
that the education of the mind should be studied from an evolutionary 
standpoint, and that the recapitulation theory should be applied to it. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 6. 


Prof. H. E. ARMSTRONG read a paper on ‘* The Need of a Scientific 
Basis to Girls’ Education,” and gave extracts from a syllabus which he 
had carefully prepared for the benefit more especially of teachers in 
secondary schools. He said that no satisfactory course of education 
had yet been devised for boys, let alone for girls, and he spent some 
time in contrasting men with women. The mere passing of examin- 
ations (which he characterized as a modern form of industrialism) was 
no proof of equality, and in some ways women were superior to men ; 
their duties were fixed by Nature and their work in one sense was more 
important. On the other hand, if one read a recent report on cookery, 
one would find that the first part, written by men, was broad-minded, 
while the rest, written by women, was narrow. Women had not yet 
realized that they had special requirements. They had been in the 
past content to follow men, but the latter were hopeless and helpless 
in the matter of girls’ education. What was wanted was a band ol 
earnest motherly women to take up the matter and force the hands of 
the educational authorities. Science, Prof. Armstrong said, should 
underlie any improved system of domestic economy, and he regretted 
that the Board of Education seemed to be adverse to science. He 
deplored this backward tendency, and emphasized the need for a scheme 
of education for girls which would make them scientific in their 
domestic work. Prof. Armstrong then outlined a course which had as 
its basis the study of food stuffs. He gave suggestions as to the 
practical investigation of wheat, of flour, and the experimental discovery 
of starch and gluten, of the reasons why douyh is sticky, of the effects 
of heat and of animal juices upon the constituents of bread. Mr. 
HuGuH RICHARDSON during the discussion told how boys enjoyed 
making bread in the laboratory, the reason being that they might be 
called upon to do so afterwards in camp or in the colonies. In con- 
clusion, Prof. Armstrong said that all subjects must be mixed up 
together, for, when in the education of children you begin to teach a 
single subject, then you introduce an element of failure; but, of 
course, those who are so ignorant as to know only one subject will have 
to teach it. 

Miss KATE STEVENS said that she had found that girls who did 
such work as that advocated by Prof. Armstrong were much more in- 
intelligent than others. 

Mr. BLAIR (Executive Officer of the London County Council Educa- 
tion Committee) thought that what was most important to the girls of 
the poorer classes was to learn how to spend their money to the best ad- 
vantage when the wife as house manager had to deal with an income 
of 24s. a week or less, which fluctuated, and had to make the surplus 
of a good season meet the deficits of a bad one. It was of more 
importance to know how to save sixpence than to know that bread 
was made of carbon, and so on, and the thousands of children who 
wanted bread did not care how it was made. 

Prof. R. A. GREGORY pointed out that the teaching in girls’ second- 
ary schools was what Prof. Armstrong had described, and further 
showed that the views of the latter and Mr. Blair were absolutely op- 
posed. Mr. Blair favoured teaching that was utilitarian, whereas 
education as now rightly understood aimed at cultivating the in- 
telligence. 

Miss TAYLOR spoke very trenchantly on the question of domestic 
economy, and calculated that the time allowed for teaching it in 
elementary schools amounted to a fortnight in seven years. She said 
that the report of the Board of Education was a disgrace and was not 
worth the paper on which it was printed. There were nearly a 
thousand teachers of domestic economy waiting for help which never 
came. She also showed how many had helped themselves, or rather 
their pupils, by getting highly educated women to undertake teaching 
within schools. 

Prof. FINDLAY, alluding to Prof. Gregory’s remarks, said that we 
had something else besides intelligence : we had feelings and likes and 
dislikes. 

Sir PuiLIP MaGNnus, M.P., said that they wanted those who were 
working in domestic arts to understand something about domestic 
science, and also to connect the school with the home. The girls should 
see how the theoretical lessons that they received at school bore upon 
the practical work done in the home. Turning to the new Regulations 
for Secondary Schools, in which it was arranged that practical house- 
wifery might be substituted for science in the case of girls of 
fifteen years of age, he expressed the firm conviction that those who 
wrote the report did not know what science is. He further bitterly 
complained that members of Parliament had been given no opportunity 
of discussing the Regulations when they were put before the House, and 
further regretted that a monetary bribe had been offered to schools to 
induce them to put themselves under the control-of the Boardjof Edu- 
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cation. He also fully agreed with the strictures made by Miss Taylor 
on the report published ty the Board as to the teaching of domestic 
economy, which he characterized as retrograde in its tendency and 
calculated to put the teaching on to wrong lines. 

Prof. ARMSTRONG could not agree with Mr. Blair that such a scheme 
of teaching as had been outlined would be of no use to poor people. 
He pointed out how unfit many girls were for domestic service, and 
alluded to their wastefulness and ignorance. The child must be taught 
through doing, not by being given scientific lessons; and teachers at the 

resent time thought that they were workers when they were not. 

oo many had the literary type of mind, and were incapable of teaching 
a child how to work. They must learn, first of all, how to work them- 
selves, and the greatest stumbling-block was the Education Department. 
That must be reorganized root and branch, if anything was to be done, 
and he appealed to all those present to help him to remove the obstacles 
that were in the way. 

The next paper was on ‘‘ The Teaching and the Teacher in Evening 
Technicai Schools,” by Mr. J. H. HAWTHORN, Principal of the 
Municipal Technical School, Leicester, and in the course of it the 
following answer was given to the question—What students do we find 
come out best in our evening classes ? Undoubtedly those whose previous 
work has been in pure science. We may teach chemistry for the boot 
trade, or even chemistry for the engineering trade, but a course of 
chemistry as chemistry will lay a much better foundation for the later 
application of it than the attempt to dovetail chemistry to leather or 
steel. This attitude may be criticized by pointing out that much of the 
application of science (so called) has been rendered necessary by the 
fact that we must attract the evening student, and that we have no 
compulsory evening school attendance scheme. Experience shows, 
however, that evening students worth keeping and worth teaching are 
generally ready to be advised as to what course totake and how to take 
it. Seekers after applied science are mainly hunters of wrinkles and 
tips which may be useful in the factory and can be obtained with a 
minimum of mental effort. 

Mr. W. F. STANLEY spoke of the work of the technical trade 
schools of South Norwood, and said that boys welcomed the oppor- 
tunity of working in a workshop. 

When touching on the *‘ Technical Training of the Rank and File,” 
Mr. J. G. Lecce, M.A., Director of Education to the Liverpool 
Education Committee, said that the main ideas underlying all satis- 
factory schemes of industrial training are the following, every one of 
which requires full attention :--(1) the acquisition of the workman’s 
touch, (2) the art of handling every tool of atrade tothe best advantage, 
(3) the full understanding of the materials one has to work upon, 
(4) the capacity to plan out as well as to execute a piece of work. It 
should not be difficult to devise a curriculum for elementary schools 
alternative to the literary and commercial curriculum generally 
pursued. 

In the afternoon, Principal C. T. MILLIS read a paper on ‘* Problems 
of Trade Education considered in relation to our School System,” and 
laid down the following important general principles to be considered 
in the establishment and management of trade schools :—(1) plan the 
school course to permit boys to enter any given trade at the right age ; 
(2) coordinate the work at the beginning with that of the elementary 
school if possible, and wice versa ; (3) coordinate the last year's work 
with the system of apprenticeship followed in the trade to avoid waste 
of time; (4) watch the labour market in order to guard against mis- 
taken specialization ; (5) secure the right kind of teacher. 

Mr. J. Ramsay MACDONALD dealt with ‘* Day Trade Schools for 
Girls,” and described what had been done by the London County 
Council. He said that it is remarkable to see how the girls respond to 
the teaching. Girls of thirteen and fourteen manipulate blouses and 
evening dresses in best West-end style ; make waistcoats which evoke 
the enthusiasm of their teacher, who herself ‘‘ sees something fresh to 
admire in her trade every day °’; and design at their art lessons orna- 
mentations and traceries for embroidery which are tasteful and graceful. 
The girls are at first made to do the work thoroughly and carefully, 
without being hurried ; but during the second year they are gradually 
speeded up and made to work to time. We have not yet much know- 
ledge of what the girls can do when they go out into the trade, 
but, so far as we have any, amongst the Borough scholars, it is en- 
couraging. 

We append the recommendations of the Committee appointed to 
consider the conditions of health essential to the carrying on of the 
Work of Instruction in Schools :—(1) That opportunities be afforded 
to teachers of meeting the parents of children, in the school building, 
for talks on school and home matters, with the view of bringing home 
and school into closer touch; and that for this purpose each class 
teacher be encouraged to invite the parents of the children in his or her 
class, once a term if possible, at the end of the afternoon school, in 
order to interest them in the work done by their own children in school, 
and to demonstrate to the parents how the physical and moral develop- 
ment of the children has been helped by means of organized play. 
(2) That teachers be encouraged to include among physical exercises 
children’s singing games and the old English morris dances. (3) That, 
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finding how small an amount of time in school is at present reserved to 
small children for recreation, the Committee urge that the learning to 
read and write be delayed for twelve months, and the time thus set free 
be devoted to playing and resting in a room free from form and desk 
furniture, and having a lavatory adjoining it. (4) That Education 
Authorities be asked to allow the playing of games, other than cricket 
and football, in spaces already allotted in parks for games ; and also to 
provide such spaces where not provided at present, in order that the 
voluntary helpers may have opportunities for teaching games to girls 
and small children. 
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The Odes of Horace: a Translation and an Exposition. 
Garnsey, B.A. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 6s. 
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By A. C. P. Lunn. Edward 
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D. C. Heath & Co., 5s. 
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M.A. Macmillan & Co., 4s. 6d. 

Illustrations of English Literature. From Herrick to Dryden, edited 
by G. B. Sellon; From Wyatt to Webster, edited by C. L. Thom- 
son; From Carlyle to Stevenson, edited by C. L. Thomson. 
Horace Marshall & Son, 1s. 40. each. 

Bacon's Essays. Edited by David Salmon. 
3s. net. 

The Tragedy of King Richard the Third. 
Thompson. [The Arden Shakespeare. ] 
net. 

Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘ Sohrab and Rustum.” Edited, with an Intro- 
duction and Notes, by J. Hamilton Castleman, M.A. D. C. 
Heath & Co., 6d. 

The Owl and the Nightingale. Edited by John Edwin Wells, A.M. 
[The Belles-Lettres Series.] D. C. Heath & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

A Treasury of Verse for School and Home. Selected and Arranged 
rh M. G. Edgar, M.A. In Two Parts. George G. Harrap & Co., 

. each. 


By Rev. T. Nicklin, 
A. & C. Black, 35. 


By J. C. Nesfield, 


Ralph, Holland, & Co., 


Edited by A. Hamilton 
Methuen & Co., 2s. 6d. 


Fiction. 
By B. and C. B. Fry. Methutn & Co., 6s. 
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By H. B. Marriot Watson. Illustrated. 


A Mother’s Son. 
Love the Judge. 
The Privateers. 
& Co, 6s. 
The Folk Afield. By Eden Phillpotts. 
Name of Garland. By W. Pett Ridge. 
For the Soul of Rafael. 
The Enchanted Garden. 
Barbara goes to Oxford. 
Methuen & Co., 6s. 
Ferriby. By Mrs. Vere Campbell. Methuen & Co., 6s. 


History. 
An Ilustrated History of England. By W. S. Robinson, M.A. 
Period II. From Charles II. to Edward VII. (1660-1907). 
Rivingtons, 2s. 


Methuen 


Methuen & Co., 6s. 
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By Marah Ellis Ryan. Methuen & Co., 6s. 
By Maud S. Rawson. Methuen & Co., 6s. 
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Mathematics. 


Arithmetic for Schools. By the Rev. J. B. Lock, M.A. New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, with the assistance of V. M. Turnbull, 
M.A. Macmillan & Co., 4s. 6d. l 

A New Geometry. Parts III. and IV. 
J. M. Child, B.A., B.Sc. 


Miscellaneous. 
The Spirit of the Links. By Henry Leach. Methuen & Co., 6s. 
The London Commercial Directory : an Explanation of Trade Terms 
and Phrases in Common Use. By W. G. Cordingley. Effingham 
Wilson, 2s. 6d. net. 
Paton’s List of Schools and Tutors. 1907. Is. 6d. 
The Career of John Bull. Kegan Paul & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 
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ATLASES FOR SCHOOLS 


For Pupils. 


“ CLASS-ROOM ” ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, 
CLASSICAL, AND BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Editor: E. F. ELTON, M.A. Contains 48 full-page Maps and 
Charts specially prepared tor the Atlas, and all of the very highest 
class of work in construction and production, with Notes and 
Index. Full bound in Art Vellum. Size, 1oin. by r24in. 


Price Sa. net. 
COMMERCIAL ATLAS. 


Editor: R. F. SAVAGE, F.R.G.S. Contains 36 full-page Coloured 
Maps of a Commercial and Statistical character, with Notes and 
Index. It is the most complete School Atlas of its kind, and is 
now largely used in the best Schools. Full bound in Art Vellum, 
Size loin. by 124 in. Price Se. net, 


NOTE.—A copy of either will be sent to any Head Master on receipt of 38. 
For Reference. 


M. P. ATLAS. 


This contains a collection of 56 very valuable Maps—Political, 
Orographical, Commercial, and Statistical—which ought to be in 
every Teacher and Student's hands. Size of Maps, 2o in. by 
25in. Size of Atlas, with Maps folded and mounted on guards, 
full bound in cloth, 13 in. by 2oin. Price 258. net. 


NOTE.—A copy will be sent on approval to any Head Master. 


WORLD-WIDE ATLAS. 


Containing 128 full-page Maps coloured in outline; Introduction 
by Dr. KELTIE, R.G.S., dealing with Geographical Discovery and 
Territorial Changes from beginning of Nineteenth Century to date, 
and Index to 67,000 places shown in Maps. Full bound cloth. 
Size, 1oin by r24 in. Price 7s. 6d. 


Catalogues and Prospectuses on application. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, Lto., 
Edina Works, Edinburgh; & 7 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


Gratis on Application. 


CATALOGUE 29: 


Second-hand School and College 
Text-Books, classified under sub- 
jects, and alphabetically arranged. 


Special reduction if a number of each book be taken. 


100,000 Volumes in stock. FOREIGN BOOKS A SPECIALITY. 


W. HEFFER & SONS, Cambridge. 


To Teachers and others. 


Write by return for our 60-Page CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL & 
COLLEGE CLAS8S-BOOKS, second-hand and new, at greatly 
reduced prices. Sent on application to any address Post Free.— 


ANDREW BAXENDINE, Educational Bookseller, 


15 CHAMBERS STREET, EDINBURGH. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 
EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. 


PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION 
PAPERS, LISTS, TESTIMONIALS, MAGAZINES, 
ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. 


Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. 
Address— 


GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. 


G. P. PUTNAM'’S SONS’ LIST. 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, Ss. 
42. CHARLES THE BOLD, DUKE OF BURGUNDY, 
1433-1477. 
By RUTH PUTNAM, 
Author of ‘'A Mediæval Princess,” ‘‘ William the Silent,” &c. 

43. WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR AND THE RULE 

OF THE NORMANS. 

By F. M. STENTON, B.A. Oxon. 
Send for Descriptive List. 


A NEW EDITION PRINTED FROM NEW PLATES. 


THE WORKS OF 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
DAKOTA EDITION. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt tops, full gilt backs, 
each 6s. 
LIST OF VOLUMES. 

THE WINNING OF THE WEST. 6 vols. 

THE NAYAL WAR OF 1812; or, The History of the United States 
Navy during the Last War with Great Britain. 2 vols. - 

AMERICAN IDEALS, and Other Essays, Social and Political. 
2 vols. ; 

ADDRESSES AND PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES. 1902-1904. 
2 vols. With an Introduction by HENRY CABOT LODGE. 

THE WILDERNESS HUNTER. 2 vols. With an Account of the 
Big Game of the United States, and its Chase with Horse, Hound, 
and Rifle. 

HUNTING TRIPS OF A RANCHMAN. 
Sport on the Northern Cattle Plains. 


A CHRISTMAS CARROLL. 
By GEORGE WITHER. 

With 30 exquisite and characteristic Illustrations, a Frontispiece in 
colours, and numerous Decorations by the well-known artist, 
FRANK T. MERRILL. 

Very handsomely printed, ornamental cover, full gilt, cloth extra, 
Ts. 6d. net. 


16 Volumes. 


2 vols. Sketches of 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “LAVENDER AND OLD LACE.” 
LOVE AFFAIRS OF LITERARY 
| MEN. 


By MYRTLE REED, 
Author of ‘‘A Spinner in the Sun,” “The Master’s Violin,” &c. 
With 20 Portraits printed in colours. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. 
Uniform with “ Lavender and Old Lace." 


PUTNAM’S HOME MAKER SERIES. 
By OLIVE GREEN. 
ONE THOUSAND SIMPLE SOUPS. 


Previously issued : 
I. WHAT TO HAYE FOR BREAKFAST. 
Il EWERYDAY LUNCHEONS. 


16mo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. 


“ Singularly bright, clear, and sensible.” —Scotssman. 

‘©The arrangement is excellent."—Sosthport Guardian. 

t The author gives a menu for each day of the year, and helps materially towards 
a solution of the breakfast problem." — Newcastle Chronicle. 

tt There is no other book like it."—Dandee Advertiser. 


A FIELD BOOK OF THE STARS. 
Bv WILLIAM TYLER OLCOTT. 
With over 50 Diagrams and Charts. 16mo. Cloth, 4s. net. 


OUR STRUGGLE FOR THE 
FOURTEENTH COLONY. 


CANADA AND THE AMERICAN REYOLUTION. 
By JUSTIN H. SMITH, 
Author of ‘‘ Arnold’s March from Cambridge to Quebec,” ‘‘ The 
Troubadours at Home,” &c. _ 
With about 300 Illustrations (maps, views, portraits, and facsimiles of 
documents). 2 vols. 8vo. Cloth, 25s. net. 
Send for New Illustrated List. 


G. P. POTNAM'’S SONS, 24 Bedford Street, Strand, London. 
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Winchester College, 1836-1906. A Register. Edited, on behalf of 
the Warden and Fellows of the College, by John Bannerman 
Wainwright. ZP. & G. Wells (Winchester). 

Art Needlework and Design. A Manual of Applied Art for Second- 
ary Schools and Continuation Classes. Point Lace. By M. E. 
Wilkinson. With 22 Plates. Scott, Greenwood, & Son, 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Record of the Visit of the University of Paris, Collége de France, 
and French Provincial Universities to the University of London, 
Whitsuntide, 1906. Joan Murray, 5s. net. 

The Log of the ‘‘ Blue Dragon,” 1892-1904. Written by Various 
Hands, and now Revised and Set Forth by C. C. Lynam, M.A., 
Owner and Skipper. Illustrated, with Sketches, Photographs, 
and Maps. A. H. Bullen. 


Modern Languages. 


Cassell’s French Classics. Edited by de V. Payen-Payne. In 1 vol. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. 

La Mer. By Jules Michelet. 
Oxford Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

Les Journées de Juin, 1848. By Daniel Stern. 
Delbos. Oxford Press, 2s. 6d. net. 

Methuen’s Simplified French Texts.—L’Equipage de la Belle- 


Nivernaise. Adapted by T. R. N. Crofts, M.A. Methuen 
By Jean S. Andrieux. 


& Co., Is. 

Mélanges Littéraires. Edited by Ethel 
Cecilia Jones. Oxford Press, 2s. 

A First German Course. By J. B. Joerg and J. A. Joerg. Illustrated. 
Cassell & Co., 1s. 6d. 

Jack. Par Alphonse Daudet. Part I.: Le Gymnase Moronval, &c. 
Adapted and Edited by Edward C. Goldberg, M.A. Macmillan 
& Co., 2s. 

Dictées Francaises. Selected and Arranged by Mary Stone Bruce. 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1s. 

International Language, Past, Present, and Future. 
of Esperanto and Grammar. 
& Co., 2s. 6d. net. 


Edited by William Robertson, M.A. 
Edited by Madeleine 


With specimens 


Pedagogics. 
The Principles of Intellectual Education. 
Cambridge Press, 2s. 6d. net. 
A Brief Course on the History of Education. 
Macmillan & Co., §s. net. 


By F. H. Matthews, M.A. 
By Paul Monroe, Ph.D. 


To H.M. 


By W. J. Clark, M.A. J. M. Dent | 


Poetry. 
The Har by W. of Youth: a Book of Poetry for School and Home. Edited 
Jenkyn Thomas, M.A. Nelson & Sons. 
Readers. 
McDougall’s Geographical Readers.—The British Isles. McDougall's 


Educational Co., 1s. 8d. 

The Redskin at Home. By Frederick Starr. D. C. Heath & Co., 
2s. 6d. 

Children of the Pilgrim Fathers. By Gertrude L. Stone and M. Grace 
Fickett. D. C. Heath & Co., 2s. 6d. 

Stories from the Sage of Burnt Njal. Part I.: The Story of Gunnar. 
By Beatrice E. Clay, B.A. Horace Marshall & Son, is. 6d. 


Reprints. 


Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. By Lewis Carroll. 
& Co., Is. 

John Bunyan.—Grace Abounding, and The Pilgrim’s Progress. The 
Text edited by John Brown, D.D. Cambridge Press, 4s. 6d. net. 

The People’s Library : — Scott’s Ivanhoe, Lamb’s Essays of Elia, 
Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter, Kingsley’ s Westward Ho! 
Tennyson’s Poems—1830-1865, Stevenson’s Treasure Island and 
Kidnapped, Dickens’s A Tale of Two Cities, George Eliot’s Adam 
Bede, Mrs. Henry Wood’s East Lynne, Ruskin’s Sesame and 
Lilies, Unto this Last, and The Political Economy of Art. Each 
vol. 8d. net in cloth, 1s. 6d. net in leather. Cassell & Co. 

Nelson’s Library.—(1) If Youth but Knew. By Agnes and Egerton 
Castle. (2) Clementina. By A. E. W. Mason. Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, each 7d. net. 


Macmillan 


Technics. 

Hydraulics. By S. Dunkerley, D.Sc. 

ery. With numerous Diagrams. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Vol. I. : Hydraulic Machin- 
Longmans, Green, & Co., 


Topography. 
Scotland of To-day. By T. F. Henderson and Francis Watt. Il- 
lustrated in Colour by Frank Laing. Methuen & Co.. 6s. 
The Skirts of the Great City. By Mrs. Arthur G. Bell. Illustrated. 
Methuen & Co., 6s. 


The King. 


While you are INSURING under the new Act diae o oal 


RISKS 


remember that the best 
and cheapest form of 


against all infectious diseases in your School is secured by the daily use of 


JEYES FLUID 


INSURANCE 


CYLLIN, POWDER, 
AND SOAPS. 


Simply make it a regular practice to use a 


JEYES ARE THE ONLY DISINFECTANTS USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLD, STABLES, and KENNELS. 
125 Gold Medals and other Awards. 


Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With Appendix and Exercises. 
Price 1s. gd. net. 


PREMIER COURS DE GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE 


By Professor PAUL BARBIER, University College, South Wales, and 
T. KEEN, M.A., The High School, Glasgow. 


D. NUTT., Long Acre, London, W.C. 
J. E. SOUTHALL, Publisher, Newport, Mon. 


LAURIE’S 


SCIENCE APPARATUS AND MODELS. 


FOR TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


Illustrated Catalogue post free. 


13 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


For detailed description of the most efficient method of disinfecting Schools apply to 


JEYES’ SANITARY COMPOUNDS CO. Ltd., 64 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 


“LE MAITRE PHONETIQUE,” 


The Organ of the International Phonetic Association ( phi pig Prot. 
a ie Secretary: Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied raio 
n French, English, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Int 
System of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or as. tod. 


Apply FONETIK, Bour-La-RBINE, FRANCE. 


Subscriptions are also received by D. Jonrs. Esq., 7 Copse Hill, Wimbledon, 
and by Dr. A. T. BAKER, The University, Sheffield. 


New and Improved Apparatus for Teaching Magnetism and Elestricity 

Invented by R. H. JUDE, M.A., D.Sc., Lecturer in Physics, Rutherford Cailege: 
Author of “ School Mag netism and Electricity” and “ Physics: Theoretice! 
and Practical." 


JUDE'S DOUBLE-LEAF ELECTROSCOPE. Price 17s. 6d 


This Instrument supplies the long-felt want of a really good Electroscope for the 
Lecture Table. It enables all the most important principles of Electrostatics to 
demonstrated with great clearness ; its working is thoroughly reliable, 
it requires no drying or heating, and contains no sulphuric acid or other chemicals 
It can also be well seen from a distance by a large class. 


Illustrated Prospectus post free. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


ERY little notice has been taken of the Education 
(Administrative Provisions) Act, which has now been 
entered in the Statute Book. Yet it is of real educational 
importance. From many points of view it 
far outstrips in its effects upon the children 
and upon the schools the “ big Bill” which 
the Government desire and have promised to introduce. 
The earlier clauses of the Act deal with the purchase of 
land, the raising and repaying of loans—matters upon which 
there is no difference of opinion. The important clauses, 
which mark a real advance in the recognition of national 
responsibility towards children of school age, give the 
Authority power to provide vacation schools, vacation 
classes, play-centres, or other means of recreation, either 
during the school holidays or at other times. There is 
also laid upon the Authority the duty to provide for the 
medical inspection of children, and the power to make such 
arrangements for attending to the health and physical 
condition of the children as the Board may sanction. 
Another clause deals with the Register of Teachers, and 
offers a new solution of this troublesome question. 


The New Act. 


\ j! TITH regard to the first point, that of the provision of 

facilities for play, either during term or in the 
holidays, there is no doubt that public opinion is generally 
well in advance of the Act. All legislation 
dealing with education displays a tender- 
ness for the ratepayer and a desire that he 
shall not be forced into large contributions against his will. 
Each Act has strictly limited the powers of the spending 
Authority: and we make no complaint against the provision. 
Things can only advance slowly. Thirty years ago it was 
considered that children could organize their own play, and 
any proposed interference would have savoured of faddism. 


Play. 


But the growth of large towns, the increasing value of land, 
and the greater sensitiveness of the national conscience 
have made some outside organization necessary. City 
streets and courts, and even, in these days of motors, village 
lanes, are not suitable playgrounds for children. To put 
the argument on the lowest grounds of commercial ex- 
pediency, it is felt that the nation suffers from allowing 
children to grow up physically unfit from preventible 
causes. Hence the vacation school, which has met with 
remarkable success in the comparatively few cases where it 
has been introduced. In reality it is an attempt to give to 
children of the “ masses” a holiday no less pleasant and no 
less healthy than that enjoyed by the privileged classes. 


‘THE duty of providing medical supervision, which is 
| laid upon the Education Authority by this Act, is also 
fully in accord with public opinion. But, again, our legis- 
lators are careful of the purse of the 
needy ratepayer. An Education Authonity 
is not allowed to spend what money it 
wishes in seeing after the physical well-being of the children. 
The Authority has only power to carry out any regulations 
of the Board on this matter. This proviso was introduced 
as a sop to the economists alarmed at the prospect of 
elementary scholars enjoying at the public expense the 
best of medical attendance and physical conditions ; but it 
has this real advantage, that the regulations of the Board 
will become year by year more comprehensive and exacting | 
as the pressure of public opinion is brought to bear. If the 
duty were defined in the Act, another Act would be 
necessary to allow its enlargement. It has taken many 
years of hard work to convince the country, or at any 
rate the governing portion of the country, that the care of 
the body should advance pari passu with the education of 
the intelligence. The fact is now generally admitted. 
Further, it is felt that, the more population is massed 
together in small areas, the more essential it is to bring 
scientific treatment and organization to our aid to ensure 
good health to the community. 


Doctors. 


Tee other point of importance in this Act refers to the 
Registration of Teachers. From various causes with 
which our readers are familiar, the Register has proved 
a disappointing failure. There was the 


Registration. opposition of those who felt the absurdity 
of the distinction between column A and 
column B. There was the difficulty of the groups of 


teachers in special subjects, teachers who could show no 
certificate of general education. These difficulties the 
Consultative Committee has not been able to overcome, and 
the Registration Council was given no voice in the matter. 
The Act accordingly sweeps away the existing Council, with 
all its limitations and impossibilities. But power is given 
to constitute by Order in Council ‘‘a Registration Council 
representative of the teaching profession, to whom shall be 
assigned the duty of forming and keeping a Register of such 
teachers as satisfy the conditions of registration established 
by the Council for the time being, and who apply to be 
registered.” This last provision indicates one of the diff- 
culties with which the Council will have to contend. At 
present the inducement to register is not apparent. Other 
difficulties the Act does not attempt to meet. These will 
be left to the Council, who will, we hope, be wiser than the 
Board of Education and its advisers. The one definite 
instruction given by the Act is, that the Register shall con- 
tain the names of all registered teachers in alphabetical 
order, and in one column. 
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O most of our readers the resolution of the Trade 
Union Congress on Education will appear extravagant 
and chimerical; but as it was carried by over a million 
Trade Union votes, with a dissentient minority of less 
Ideals. than a tenth, it merits serious attention. 
The fighting clause, as appeared in the 
debate, was the fourth :—“ A national system of education 
under full popular control, free and secular from the 
primary school to the University.” The next clause defines 
how this ideal is to be in part attained—by placing a 
maintenance scholarship within the reach of every child, 
and thus making it possible for all children to be full-time 
day pupils up to the age of sixteen. This is outbidding 
at a bound the most highly educated country in the 
world. It is one thing to make education compulsory 
up to the age of sixteen, and, if the reform were gradual, we 
should warmly support it; but it is another thing to pay 
children to go to schcol up to that age, and the scheme 
would be far more costly than old age pensions. Already, 
as we have recently argued, maintenance scholarships are 
within the reach of all, or nearly all, children who can profit 
by them; and to give every child, without distinction, 
secondary and technical education (so the resolution runs) 
would be simply throwing money away. On the other 
hand, we can heartily endorse the clauses relating to medical 
inspection, in particular the demand for a properly staffed 
Medical Department of the Board of Education, a demand 
that may have helped to force open a door already ajar. 
At the September meeting of the Association of Assistant 
Masters, which was held this year at Birmingham, the 
chairman (Mr. Somerville, of Eton) referred to several 
Assi matters of interest. He dwelt strongly 
sistant ; ae 
Masters. upon the advantages of introducing mili- 
tary drill into secondary schools, urging 
that it was valuable to the individual, essential to the 
country, and the only means of avoiding conscription. 
Speaking on the subject of the Teachers’ Register, he said 
that the aim of all bodies of teachers, including the National 
Union of Teachers, was the improvement of the profession 
as awhole, and that this feeling must result in a solution of 
the problem. He announced that the Association had 
decided to establish a Benevolent Fund. He briefly re- 
called the case of dispute between the masters and 
governors at Richmond School, Yorkshire, and said that it 
was impossible to remain satisfied with the result. Accord- 
ingly the Association would see that the matter was brought 
before the Court of Appeal. We are glad to learn that an 
attempt will be made to get an authoritative statement of 
the position of the assistant master. Although damages 
were awarded by the jury, the Judge held that there was no 
evidence to show that the governors were liable to pay the 
damages. It is a curious position. The head master 
appoints, and the governors pay, either directly or through 
the head master; but the assistant does not know whose 


servant he is. 
A“ the Conference of the Catholic Truth Society Dr. 
Bourne, the Roman Catholic Archbishop of West- 
minster, denounced in anticipation the Education Bill of 
next session. To impose a universal 

A Catholic ee . . 

intransigeant. undenominationalism was tyrannical; to 
support it from public funds was dis- 
honest ; to starve out all other creeds was nothing but 
naked persecution of men who loved their religion and 
desired to bring up their children under its sacred influence. 
Such hyperboles can only harm the cause that Dr. Bourne 
has at heart. The Government have shown every dispo- 


Tane D. 


sition to meet the special case of the Roman Catholics, and 
they will not be inclined to go further by being compared 
to Neronian persecutors of the Church. It is as though a 
beggar who was offered a loaf of bread were to reply, “ I am 
an ichthyophagist, and your offer is a mockery and an 
insult.” Were Dr. Bourne describing the treatment of his 
co-religionists in France, he would have to call in aid some 
layman to express his sentiments. 


HE success of the vacation schools that have been 
organized cannot be doubted. A development, no 
less valuable and no less successful, is the open-air school 
which is now being attempted in one or 
two districts. A writer in the Morning 
fost, who visited the pupils in Bostall 
Wood, quotes some remarks of the children. “It’s like 
going to a Sunday school treat everv day.” “Td like to 
stay for ever and ever.” “I wish we could sleep here and 
stop here always.” These remarks summarized the feelings 
of eighty-nine out of ninety scholars. The ninetieth, “a 
pale under-sized urchin of eleven, with short-sighted eyes 
and the portentous brow of a bookworm of sixty, sighed for 
the intellectual achievements of ex-Standard VII. ‘They 
don’t work us hard enough,’ he complained.” Of course, 
what he meant was that he could only enjoy the exercise 
of his activities in one direction, the pure intellectual study 
of books. But he wanted, as did all the children, oppor- 
tunities for work. This is a fact that is sometimes lost 
sight of by teachers, who seem to assume that school is a 
dull business, and that its function is to make unwilling 
children do distasteful tasks. The child wants to be 
occupied. He will exercise his faculties with pleasure on 
little problems. But the things that interest the teacher 
do not always interest the child. The sympathetic teacher 
does not find his work dull. 


Fresh Air. 


“THE movement in favour of open air suggests the query 
whether the best use is made of the roof play-grounds 
which exist in many Londonschools. In hot, close weather 
Roof the ordinary play-ground, especially if it is 
Playgrounds. small and shut in by high buildings, is less 
pleasant than the class-rooms. It is also 
sometimes noisy and exposed to the public gaze. The 
roof play-ground has these advantages: it is quiet, the air 
is fresh-—strikingly so in comparison with the air of the street 
level—and it has the same privacy as a school-room. For 
the past month the conditions have been excellent ; even 
the ubiquitous London soot seems to have found other 
places of repose. It does not appear that there would be 
insuperable difficulty in using the roof play-grounds for 
teaching. If it were objected that desks could not be pro- 
vided, it might be answered that the boys could stand. We 
of the older generation were accustomed to be called up to 
stand round the master’s desk when we had a lesson to say. 
It may be that the schoolboy of to-day has to sit too much. 
In our opinion the experiment is worth trying: there 1s 
always the class-room to fall back upon in case of need. 


ae National Union of Teachers is to be congratulated, 

as well as all teachers, whether members or non- 
members, upon the settlement of the dispute at West Ham. 
It may be remembered that the West Ham 
Education Committee recently introduced 
a new scale of salaries and a revised 
system of grading. ‘Teachers already in the employ of the 
Committee, who had received assurances that the conditions 
of appointment should not be altered to their disadvantage, 
protested against the new scale as‘a breach of agreement. 


West Ham. 
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A large number resigned. The schools were accordingly 
understaffed, and a great deal of overcrowding in class-rooms 
took place. For a long time the Committee refused to 
recognize the right of the Teachers’ Union to interfere ; but 
at last the right was conceded, and a conference has 
resulted in a complete settlement of the dispute, apparently 
to the satisfaction of all concerned. The question of 
salaries and of grading has been revised. Teachers who 
left the Councils service will be received back upon the 
conditions held prior to their resignation. Teachers trans- 
ferred will be reinstated. No teacher is to be prejudiced 
owing to his or her resignation or other action during the 
period of dispute. And the teachers undertake to behave 
well to those appointed to fill vacancies during the same 
period. 


| Be need for medical care of children on the lower 
ground of economy to the national purse receives 
additional proof from a recent report of Dr. Gulick, Director 
Wena of Physical Training, upon the children of 
Money. New York. Out of 78,401 children ex- 
amined by him in one year, Dr. Gulick 
states that no less than 58,259 were in need of medical 
attention. He estimates the annual waste of money, in 
New York alone, in trying to educate children physically 
unfit to learn, at 2,000,000 dols. And he adds that, to 
spend two or three years in teaching a sick child what he 
would learn in one year if he were well, is poor financial 
policy. We fear that in England the waste must be 
reckoned in pounds instead of dollars. But the wasted or 
stunted lives that result from want of care in the early years 
are no less appalling, and are just as great a financial loss, 
though the amount can only be guessed at. Prisons, work- 
houses, charitable organizations, and hospitals pay the bill 
to a large extent. 


i tea NIZE your secondary education ” is the 
text on which Mr. Arthur Benson preaches with 
as much persistence as Matthew Arnold did on organiza- 
Tho Apostle of tion. His latest sermon (at the time of 
Utilitarianism, Writing) in last month’s National Review 
has nothing new in the matter, but there 
is abundance of fresh illustrations, and a schoolmaster who 
can command the ear of the public is a rare asset for the 
profession. One happy argumentum ad hominem we will 
give as a sample. Classical head masters are fond of 
maintaining that general reading and English literature can 
safely be left to the boys themselves. 


It is often added, with an unconsciously pathetic confession of the 
failure of the classical method, that, if such things as English literature 
are made school subjects, the boys will be sure to hate them ; and this 
is said even by those who urge the retention of Greek on the grounds 
of the splendour of its literature. To be consistent, if the splendour of 
Greek literature were so supreme, that would appear to be a sufficient 
reason for not subjecting it to the blighting influence of educational 
processes, and for leaving it to the voluntary excursions of ingenuous 
scholars. 


LONDON teachers and intending teachers in girls’ schools will be glad 
to learn that the lectures on Biblical knowledge at the Women’s 
Department of King’s College, London, are to be continued this year. 
Among the courses to be given are :—‘‘ Introduction to the Old 
Testament,” by Prof. Nairne; ‘‘Special Books of the Old Testa- 
ment,” by Rev. H. F. B. Compston; ‘‘ New Testament” (Eng- 
lish), by Prof. White; ‘‘ Greek Testament,” by Rev. S. Kirschbaum. 
There are also lectures in ‘‘ Hebrew,” ‘‘ Church History,” ‘‘ The Eng- 
lish Prayer-Book,” &c. For terms (reduced for those engaged in 
teaching) and other information apply to the Vice-Principal, Miss 
Oakeley, 13 Kensington Square, London, W. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE Report of the Surrey Education Committee shows that progress 
has been made with the scheme for introducing a 
Physical ane uniform system of physical training intothe secondary 
ee schools of the county. Inquiries from head masters 
and head mistresses made it clear that the practice 
is at present very far from uniform. ‘‘ In some 
schools preference is shown for rifle shooting, in others for cadet corps, 
in others for military drill, while the remainder desire physical training 
only.” In many schools it was reported that the demands of the Board 
of Education made it difhcult to find time for physical exercises, but 
this excuse need not be taken too seriously. The Report continues : 
“ With very few exceptions, no member of the staff of a secondary school 
is qualified to give instruction according to the syllabus reccynized by the 
Board of Education and adopted in the elementary schools . . . 
special instructors are engaged, each teaching a different system and 
probably unable or unwilling to substitute for it a uniform system on 
the lines of the syllabus.” The Committee accordingly recommend 
that the governors of secondary schools be asked to adopt a regular 
system of Swedish drill, and that instruction should be given for at least 
two hours a week, preferably in daily lessons of twenty minutes. One 
incidental advantage of this arrangement will be that intending elemen- 
tary teachers who are now being educated in secondary schools will 
grow familiar with the system. With regard to the time to be given, 
it is pointed out that in the secondary schools of Denmark the pupils 
are drilled from four to five hours a week, and the older the pupil the 
lengthier the drill. The intending elementary teachers of Denmark 
have five hours a week for four years. The Education Committee 
further advise that this instruction should form a preliminary to military 
drill or cadet corps, and should be given by members of the staff. 
Major Norman, the Committee’s instructor, will make arrangements by 
which the members of the staff of the schools can learn to give the 
Swedish system of drill. 


ON the recommendation of the Surrey Education Committee, there 
appears to be a general raising of secondary-school 
Beon dary sonic fees in the county. One body of governors report 
that the fees now charged are insufficient to supple- 
ment the income of the school from Government and county grants 
so as to meet the ordinary expenditure, and have resolved that the fees 
shall be raised to £9 for Surrey boys entering the school under the age 
of thirteen years, and to £10. 10s. for boys over that age at entrance. 
For boys outside the county area the fee is to be £12 in all cases. The 
Board of Education have in the past always looked with disfavour upon 
the matter of preferential fees, but it hardly seems likely that they will 
continue to oppose the plan, seeing how largely secondary schools are 
supported by county Authorities. 


THE annual exhibition of the work done in the schools of Surrey 
has been recently held, and has been, as the 


Peaks at Report tells us, as successful as in former years. 
in Tokio. Some of the exhibits are to be sent, at the request 


of the Board of Education, to the Madras Educa- 
tional Exhibition. The Board also asks that a portion of the exhibits 
should he sent for permanent exhibition at Tokio, as a gift from the 
English Government. Only four counties have been asked to take 
part in these two exhibitions, and Surrey is the one that is to be 
representative of rural schools. 


IN reference to the proposals of the Board of Education for the 
establishment of bursaries and student-teacherships, 
the Report of the Surrey Committee advises that 
the Board’s regulations be adopted ‘‘without at 


Bursars in 
Surrey. 


present discouraging pupil-teachers.” The Committee does not pro- 


pose to give maintenance grants to bursars, so that candidates who are 
not financially able to accept a bursary for the first year will become 
pupil-teachers. In all cases a bursar must have at least a year in an 
elementary school as teacher before he goes to a training college. For 
this year a salary is to be paid, the exact amount of which is not yet 
settled, but it will probably be about equivalent to the two years’ salary 
of a pupil-teacher. 


ALL the officials and teachers of the Surrey Education Committee 
whose salaries do not exceed £250 a year are now 


Prot cago ink insured under the Workmen’s Compensation Act at 
Surrey. a uniform rate of 2s. 6d. per cent. of salary. The 


policy covers 2,789 persons receiving an aggregate 
salary of £171,800. The premium for the current year amounts to 
4214. 15s. The Committee consider that all members of the central 
and local staff, school attendance officers and teachers, caretakers and 
cleaners of the various provided elementary schools, pupil-teachers’ 
centres, technical institutes, schools of sciencesand art, evening con- 
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tinuation schools, and other classes under the Committee’s authority, 
must come within the benefits of the Act. Persons engaged in non- 
provided elementary schools, though not technically employed by the 
Committee, are included in the policy on the grounds that the 
managers would be justified in charging any amount paid under this 
Act to the Committee, and that better terms can be obtained by the 
Committee than by managers. The governors of secondary schools 
have been informed that premiums must be paid out of the school fund, 
but that the Committee will obtain for them the same terms of 2s. 6d. 
per cent. of salary. 


In the third Annual Report of the Education Committee of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, it is stated that a large 
number of new elementary schools are needed 
before the accommodation necessary for the area is 
complete. Since the appointed day the authority 
has issued notices for the provision of seventy-six 
new schools, with a total accommodation for 22,520 children. Of this 
number six have been opened and nineteen are in course of construc- 
tion. In thirteen other cases plans are prepared. The remaining 
thirty-eight schools are delayed, chiefly owing to the difficulty of finding 
suitable sites at a reasonable price and free from onerous conditions. 
All new schools are to be fitted with electric light where it is available, 
‘t provided the cost be not greater than that for gas,” and where gas is 
introduced incandescent fittings are to be provided. During this 

riod—1.é., since the appointed day—applications have been received 
by the Committee for the transference to the County Council of 109 
non-provided schools. One of these is stated to be a Roman Catholic 
school. Seventy-eight of these proposals have been accepted. The 
remaining applications have either been declined or the negotiations 
have broken down. The total provision in the Riding at present 
consists of 899 schools, 360 of which are non-provided. The number 
of school places in the latter is 131,030; in provided schools, 254,692. 


of Elomentary 
emen 
Sohools in the 
West Riding. 


GREAT activity, the Report informs us, is being shown in the further 
provision of secondary schools. In fourteen cases 
Secon in ca sites have been approved. Four of these are for 
West Riding. schools for girls, one for boys, one mixed, and the 
remaining eight are dual. The cost of the sites 
varies from under £1,000 (in one case) to £3,900. The cost of the 
buildings varies from £4,000 to £14,000. In the course of negotia- 
tions it has been ascertained that the Local Government Board will not 
sanction a loan on the part of an Education Authority having con- 
eurrent powers of rating under Part II. of the Education Act, 1902, 
‘if the annual charge of repayment plus the maintenance deficit on the 
working of the school appears likely to exceed the product of a 1d. rate 
on the district of that Authority.” In regard to the attendance at 
secondary schools, the Report states that there is still a sharp falling off 
in numbers after the age of fourteen; but the figures for the West 
Riding are slightly in advance of the figures for the whole country, as 
issued by the Board of Education. The Report states that much has 
been done to strengthen the curriculum of the schools on the literary 
side, and adds that ‘‘in almost every case where weakness of staff is 
observed it is found on the literary side.” 


THE Kent Education Committee have made inquiries as to the 
number of children in the public elementary 


BL iia ot schools who are lacking food, and as to the agencies 
Kent. in existence for providing meals. The replies show 


that there are a number, though fortunately not a 
large number, of children for whom it may be necessary to make pro- 
vision under the Provision of Meals Act. The Committee, in view of 
cases arising that must be dealt with at once, recommend the Council 
to delegate their powers under the Act and to pass forthwith the 
necessary resolution for enabling the Board of Education to grant 
authority for putting the Act into effect. The Committee do not pro- 
pose to incur any expense for land or for buildings, but only to consider 
applications from properly constituted ‘‘ School Canteen Committees ” 
for assistance in the provision of furniture and apparatus, and the 
necessary labour for the organization, preparation, and service of meals. 
‘ Only in cases of extreme necessity would the Committee bring into 
operation the powers of the Act for the supplying of food, and even in 
that, as in all other cases, they would insist upon some measure of 
local contribution.” 


Cases have been brought before the Kent Education Committee in 
which children have been withdrawn from public 


tea rpete ans elementary schools for the purpose of attending 
By-Laws. private schools, and it has been suggested that the 
children are so withdrawn in order to evade the 

by-laws. The Committee are prepared to support the local attendance 


committee in taking legal proceedings in one or two test cases. But 
before proceedings are taken the Committee offer to send their Inspector 
to the private school in question in order to report upon the efficiency 
of the instruction given. 


WE have received from the Wiltshire Education Committee a 
number of publications relating to the various 
activities of the Authority. The ‘‘ Elementary 
Education Handbook” gives regulations for the 
guidance of both managers and teachers. Among other matters we 
notice that the Education Committee are prepared to encourage the 
formation of school libraries and reading circles in connexion with the 
National Home-Reading Union. The practice of employing school 
children as monitors in such a way as to withdraw them from thew 
work ‘‘shall be at once discontinued.” Teachers desiring to study the 
methods of teaching practised in other schools may apply for leave of 
absence. The Directory of the Agricultural Education Committee and 
of the Committee for Fertilizers and Feeding-stufis sets out the various 
advantages in agricultural matters that are offered in the area. The 
Directory for Secondary Education deals with the payment of grants to 
this side of education, with scholarships and similar matters. From 
the Report of the General Education Committee we learn that the 
system of bursaries is to be adopted. Each bursar is to receive free 
education and a grant of £12 for maintenance, together with a sum 
not exceeding £5 in aid of travelling, or a sum not exceeding £15 in 
aid of lodging, expenses. Student-teachers are to receive (men) £30 
and (women) £25 per annum. 


Wiltshire. 


THE NEW LEARNING: A RECONCILIA- 
TION. 


(A HOLIDAY VAGARY.) 
By EDITH M. BANCROFT. 


S educationists we are all agreed upon one point—viz., 
that the schoolboy’s wallet is too full. We are eager 
teachers, and the extraordinary expansion of knowledge in 
these modern days has made us all keenly anxious to send 
forth our pupils furnished at all points. Consequently the 
burden of books which the unlucky child now carries to his 
school grows day by day heavier and more miscellaneous. It 
is rapidly becoming a burden greater than he can bear. The 
curriculum is overcrowded—so say we all. 

Which then are the superfluous, or even alternative, subjects? 
Which books shall we take from those laden wallets and 
thereby lighten the burden? At the question comes a mighty 
outcry from the teachers’ world. “Quot magistri tot sen- 
tentiae.” Each teacher is firmly convinced as to the prior 
claim of one subject—his own. The humanities and science 
range themselves upon opposite sides of the field, and they 
wage a terrible conflict around the bodies of the children 
whom they claim. 

Hitherto I have watched the conflict—helpless, inactive, 
scarcely knowing upon which side to strike a blow. But light 
has come. For I have made a discovery, startling in its 
simplicity, whereby the strife may end. I have simply realized 
that an historical or literary subject can serve also as a scientific 
experiment, while, conversely, any scientific process can 
become a theme for imaginative treatment. Thus the claims 
of science and of literature can be satisfied, not only in one 
curriculum, but in one lesson, and from such a lesson the 
child’s mind comes forth with no ungainly bulges, but full- 
orbed, symmetrical in development. 

An illustration will make my meaning clearer. Let us 
suppose that I am giving a lesson on the familiar episode df 


King Alfred and the Cakes. 


The theme is treated at first historically, and the story is 
fitted into its early English setting. There is nothing novel 
in this, nor is there novelty in the biographical element of the 
story—its relation to the career of the King. We pass on to 
enact the scene dramatically: swineherd, wife, and King utter 
their thoughts in impromptu and alliterative verse. Here the 
literary treatment of the story ends, and in an instant I 
become a professor of science. King Alfred, still dripping 
from the swamps of Athelney, dries his clothes at the swine- 
herd's fire. We trace the course of the evaporating moisture 
until it floats in vapour above the head of the King. He 
sneezes: we demonstrate why. We remove fragments of the 
soil from Alfred's sandals, and we thereby learn much of the 
geological formation of Somersetshire, much even of the flora 
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- of the region. Furthermore we weigh the air as the King’s 
garments steam, and we hang an imaginary barometer upon 
the walls of the cottage. 

Again, we produce a few small cakes of dough, and, like the 
absent-minded King, we let them burn. We apply a test and 
recognize the formation of pure carbon. Have not the claims 
of physical science indeed been satisfied in the story of 
Alfred and the cakes? But we will go still further, and the 
flame of those burning loaves shall illuminate a problem of 
social science. A few words on the English grain of Alfred’s 
cakes as contrasted with the foreign wheat of our modern 
bread, then—we take a knife—by a few crumbs each cake 
is now reduced in size. This reduction, we show, is the 
effect of a tax of two shillings per quarter upon foreign wheat. 

Truly the historian, the lover of literature, the scientist, the 
political economist—all will agree that much has been learnt 
from the story of Alfred and the cakes. Here at last is a 
true correlation of subjects. 

I will now reverse the process. We are in the laboratory, 
where, after isolating oxygen and hydrogen from chemical 
compounds, we practically demonstrate their union in the 
formation of water. The claims of science are satished; we 
must now train the literary faculties. Our scientific experi- 
ment becomes a literary theme. The lines upon which we 
work this out may be roughly indicated as follows :— 


I. Character Sketches. 
(1) Oxygen, the ardent, the fiery nature. 


(2) Hydrogen, the light and buoyant, sadly unstable and 
volatile. 


(3) Affinity between the two natures—desire of union. 


II. Plot. 


(1) Complications before oxygen and hydrogen are free to 
unite, due to the presence of other bodies. 

(2) Ultimate extrication and union of the two. 

(3) Final result of the union—alas! humours and vapours. 


The theme thus indicated can be thrown into many literary 
forms, according to the choice of the teacher. It can be 
worked out as drama, ballad, or prose narrative. 

The boy has had his lesson. He has carefully observed a 
scientific process, he has made his inductions, he has seen the 
light of fancy play over the union of oxygen and hydrogen, 
and he has learnt to sing or tell a story of romance. 

May I not claim to have suggested a New Learning, the 
disciples of which shall indeed receive a liberal education ? 


THE INSTRUCTION OF CHILDREN IN 


SKILLED EMPLOYMENTS. 


R. FREDERICK ROSE, Assistant Educational Adviser to 

the Education Department of the London County Council, 

read a paper dealing with the above important subject before the 

members of the London and Middlesex Quarterly Meeting of the 
Society of Friends. 

Dr. Rose drew attention to the number of the unemployed as the most 
serious of the social problems of the day. These unemployed are largely 
composed of men and women capable of unskilled labour only. A large 
proportion should have been engaged in skilled and remunerative employ- 
ment. To provide better facilities for the learning of trades, and to press 
such facilities on the notice of parents, would not only immensely benefit 
the children concerned, but materially contribute to the solution of the 
distressing problem of unemployment and aid in developing the 
industrial and competitive power of the Empire. The magnificent 
work accomplished by the London School Board between the years 
1870 and 1904 has enabled us to keep a guiding hand upon the 
majority of our children up to the completion of their fourteenth year. 
But just here, at this most crucial period, organized control ceases. 
Much useful work doubtless is done by voluntary agencies who arrange 
for the apprenticing of boys to trades, and by the system of instruction 
in evening schools; yet the number of apprenticeships so obtained is 
small relatively to the number of children leaving school, while certainly 
not more than I§ to 20 per cent. of these latter attend evening schools. 

The economic climacteric of a boy’s life is the moment when he 
leaves school. He is readily tempted to enter some employment which 


yields a relatively high wage, -but where he learns nothing and cannot 
advance. Dr. Rose gave figures showing that about one half of. the 
boys leaving school drift into the ranks of unskilled labour, the number 
being smaller in the case of girls. The old system of indentured 
apprenticeship has fallen largely into disuse. Evening schools and 
technical classes abound ; but boys and girls who have worked hard all 
day are in no condition to study hard at night. The lecturer advocated 
the raising of the school exemption age, and the absolute prohibition of 
child labour under fourteen. Also the enactment of a law compelling 
employers to grant boys and girls between fourteen and seventeen leave 
of absence for attendance at day trade or continuation classes. Day 
trade schools have been extremely successful in Germany. Full returns 
should be obtained, year by year, from all elementary schools giving 
the destination of children leaving school and necessary particulars. 
Attention of parents should be directed during the last school year to 
the advantages of skilled versus unskilled labour. They should as well 
be provided with lists of employers desirous of engaging boys on 
apprenticeship lines ; of apprenticeship associations and charities in the 
neighbourhood of the schools. Co-operation of employers must be 
secured. That would bring appreciably nearer the establishment and 
effective working of day trade schools. Details were also given of 
compulsory evening continuation schools in Germany, and the lecturer 
objected to their introduction in England. Teachers should impress 
upon children the inherent dignity of skilled manual work. Hand in 
hand with this might go a reform in the teaching of arithmetic and 
drawing. 

Dr. Rose suggested the establishment of employment offices, one 
office to a certain number of schools in each district, managed by Local 
Authorities, in close touch with each other, and distributed over the 
entire administrative educational area. A strong appeal was made by 
the lecturer to parents to make some sacrifices in order to maintain 
their children for two or three years after they leave school. The first 
thought of German workmen is to give their children a trade education. 
Why should not this be the case with the more fortunate English work- 
men? The housing question plays an important part here. If the 
workman could get a decent dwelling for one tenth of his weekly wages, 
he would be able to support his children longer. Municipal enterprise 
has failed to solve this problem because of present conditions of owner- 
ship of land. Reform is urgently needed. No systematic effort is 
made by the Government to provide information as to what extent 
trades, occupations, and professions are supplied with the labour they 
require and to place such information, gratis, at the disposition of every 
working unit of Great Britain with a view to his immediate require- 
ments and future guidance. 

Dr. Rose finally declared that the extent to which the press of this 
country neglects educational matters generally is appalling. But one 
topic with regard to education makes any appeal to our journals— 
denominational teaching in schools. Were the daily papers to give 
their readers regular information regarding the contents of weekly and 
monthly educational reviews and educational matters generally, a 
deeper and broader interest in education on the part of the public 
would gradually be created. No subject should interest the average 
citizen more than education. Its well-being concerns every family. 
In other words, the well-being of education means the well-being of 
the State. 


JOTTINGS. 


PRINCIPAL LINDSAY has found among the MSS. of Corpus Christi 
College, Oxford, the day-book of John Dorne, a Dutch bookseller 
settled at Oxford, recording his sales during the year 1520. The total 
number of books sold was 2,383; but this includes penny almanacs 
and copies of the A B C, and his gross receipts for the year were 
about £130. His percentage of profit must have been greater than 
that of modern booksellers for him to have made a decent living, as he 
seems to have done, for ‘‘ever thanks to God!” is a common entry. 
But the chief interest of the day-book is the record it furnishes of the kind 
of literature that was popular in what may be called the watershed 
between the Old and the New Learning. In scholastic theology the 
Scotists were in the ascendant, and greatly outnumbered their rivals 
the Thomists. But there were nearly as many readers of the Latin 
classics as of scholastic. Cicero was the most popular, and next to him 
Latin translations of Aristotle. Only two Greek volumes were sold by 
Dorne. Of the Reformers Erasmus was by far the most popular. If 
broadsheets, &c., be excluded, one of every seven volumes sold by 
Dorne came from the pen of the great humanist. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Times gives, from personal inspection, a 
most favourable account of Mrs. Close’s scheme for State children. 
At a cost of about £75 a head, a thin, ancemic child of the slums can 
be turned into a rosy-cheeked, sturdy farmer boy, ready and able, at 
fifteen or sixteen, to earn his own living./ Canada, welcomes» the 
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scheme, and heartily co-operates. Only money is wanted to extend it. 
Will not some Cecil Rhodes rise to the occasion ? 


THE results of the annual examination for higher and lower certifi- 
cates held: by the Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board 
in July was published at the beginning of last month. The number of 
candidates for the full higher certificate was 1,692, and of these 1,061 
were successful. The numbers taking languages were respectively :— 
French, 1,496 (709) ; Latin, 1,164 (870); Greek, 935 (739); English, 
903 (725); German, 289 (187). The brackets indicate the numbers 
that passed. Next to languages, history was the most popular subject ; 
there were 1,373 candidates and 983 passes. Next came Scripture 
knowledge, with 1,222 candidates and 879 passes. Science still lags 
behind. Adding together all the six branches into which it is divided, 
In additional mathematics there were 
503 candidates and 388 passes. For the lower certificates also French 
heads the list among languages, but we are glad to note that English 
cores sccond, while Greek comes fourth. Experimental science was 
taken-by twenty-one, only three more than those who offered Arabic. 


MR, ARCHIBALD I[ENRY BLOUNT has bequeathed his estate, valued 
at £80,000, to Yale University. This bequest goes some way to 
redress the balance between England and America, and repay the 
numerous charitable donations and legacies made in recent times by 
Americans to England, from Mr. Peabody downwards. 


PROF. A. V. SALMON, Président de la Fédération des Comités de 
PAlliance Frangaise dans les Iles Britanniques, 54 Western Elms 
Avenue, Reading, will be much obliged if any person having, in 1907 
or before, attended any one of the French Holiday Courses held in 
Picardy, Normandy, or Brittany, in connexion with the Alliance 
Francaise, will communicate with and send his address to him. 


THE revised scale of marks assigned by the French Minister of 
Public Instruction to the written and oral work of candidates for 
certificats d'aptitude shows the respective importance attached in France 
to the two sides of examination. In Letters, the total of marks 
awarded for written work is 7, as against 9 for oral. In Science, the 
totals are respectively 6 and 8. 


THE Hoard of Education have lost no time in making preparations 


to carry out the duties as to medical inspection of children which the 
new Act has laid upon them. A Medical Department of the Board has 
already been created, with Dr. G. Newman as Chief Medical Officer, 
and Dr. Eichholz as Medical Inspector of Schools. The duties of the 
new Department will be to advise Local Authorities as to the best 
methods of carrying out the inspection, and, of course, to advise the 
Board from time to time upon the scope of the inspection that the Loca] 
Authority should undertake. 


Miss JANE PRESTON, of St. George’s School, Harpenden, has won 
the ‘‘Gunson”’ exhibition of £50 for three years, to be held at some 
University in the United Kingdom. This is the first time since the 
exhibition was founded, some three years ago, that it has been awarded 
toa girl. Miss Preston is entering St. Andrews University. 


Mr. BRERETON, the Divisional Inspector for Modern Languages to 
the London County Council, is anxious that the attention of all teachers 
in modern languages should be drawn to the course on Phonetics to be 
given by Mr. D. Jones at Swan Street L.C.C. School, Minories, com- 
mencing October 5. He would be grateful if the principals in the 
various secondary schools would bring the matter before those of their 
assistants who are teaching modern languages. 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN QUEENSLAND. 


HE 1906 Report of the Secretary for Public Instruction 

in Queensland has just reached London, and a few 
notes from it may be of interest. At the end of 1906 
there were 1,055 State schools in operation in Queensland, 
including 2 aboriginal schools. The gross enrolment 
was 94,518, and the average daily attendance 69,771; 
the proportion of enrolment to population all over Aus- 
tralia tends to decline, owing to the diminishing birth rate. 
From this fact one sees that Australia must look to external 
additions to her population in order to properly settle her vast 
territory. There were 2,402 teachers on the staff; each 
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HORACE MARSHALL & SON’S LIST 


SOME USEFUL READERS. 


THE NEW ENGLISH READERS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Book I.—FAIRY TALES AND POEMS. Price 1s. 


Book II.—NATURE MYTHS (including Pan and Syrinx, 
The Story of Hiawatha, The King of the Golden River) and POBMS. 

Price 1s. 

Book III.— STORIES AND POEMS OF SEA 

ADVENTURE. (The Argonauts, The Story of Ulysses, Robinson 

Crusoe. ) Price 1g. 3d. 


Book IY.—HEROIC TALES AND POEMS. (Perseus, 
Alkestis, The story of the Wooden Horse, Siegfried, Chevy Chase, &c.) 


Price 1s, 6d. 
Book ¥.—TALES OF EMPIRE. (King Alfred, Guy of 
Warwick, Robin Hood, Shakespeare, The Pilgrim Fathers, Wolfe at Quebec, 


Waterloo, &<.) Price 1s. 6d. 
Book YI.—WORLD STORIES, centring round such sub- 


jects as the Persian War, Romulus and Remus, Julius Caesar, Mahomet, 
Dante, Luther, St. Louis, Frederick the Great, Napoleon, &c. Price ls. 6d. 


THE WATER BABIES. 
Arranged as a School Reading Book by Etta THomson. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Illustrated. 
Price lg. 
THE STORY OF GUNNAR (from the “ Burnt Njal”). 
Arranged by Beatrice Cray, B.A. 


Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 


SEND FOR 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 1907-8. 


POST FRBE. 


London: TEMPLE HOUSE, and 125 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


THE ROMANCE READERS. 
Price One Shilling each. 


Book I._TALES FROM THE GREEK. Consisting 


of Greek Myths, and Stories from the Iliad and Odyssey, very simply told. 
With 20 Illustrations by HELEN and JANET STRATTON. 


Book II.—_THE CELTIC WONDER WORLD. Fairy 


Legends and Hero Tales from the Irish, Welsh, and Armorican, most of 
which have never before been made accessible to School Children. With 
20 Illustrations by E. CONNER. 


Book III.—_STORIES FROM THE LATIN POETS. 
Stories from Ovid and Vergil. Arranged by MARGA2ET Prasg. Illustrated 
by F. CLEMENTSON. 


Book I¥Y.—CHILDREN OF ODIN. Stories from Norse 
Mythology. Arranged by E. E. Spgicut, B.A. Illustrated by A. M. 
ArrLETON. 


Book Y.— TALES OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Mediæval Romances Adapted and Edited by C. L. THOMSON. 


THE ‘‘CARMELITE CLASSICS.” 


Standard English Texts at a low price, from 3d. to 1s. 4d. 
each. Complete List on application. 
The following New Volumes are now ready :— 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


Cloth, 1s. 4d. per Volume. I. From Wyatt to Webster. II. From 
Herrick to Dryden. ILI. From Carlyle to Stevenson. 


THE PROLOGUE TO PIERS PLOWMAN. Edited ` 
by C. T. On1ons, M.A. Paper. Price 3a. 
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The Latest, Greatest and Cheapest 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY 


A few words concerning its value to the Teaching Profession. 


The announcement of the forthcoming publication 
of the ‘Harmsworth History of the World” will be 
received with the greatest interest by the teaching 
profession and all connected directly or indirectly 
with the subject of education. 

There have been universal histories before now, 
but the “Harmsworth History 
of the World” may justly claim 
to be unique of its kind. No 
other work of a similar char- 
acter can show on its editorial 
and contributing staff such a 
brilliant array 
of the foremost 


A few from among the foremost Histor- 
ians and Scientists whose names have 
been enrolled upon the Editorial and 
Contributing Staff :— 


much weight with those engaged in the teaching 
profession, whose book bill is necessarily a heavier 
one than is required in most other walks of life. 
in fact, the ‘‘Harmsworth History of the World” 
is a marvel of cheapness. Like its companions and 
predecessors, the ‘‘Harmsworth Self-Educator,” the 
° “Harmsworth Atlas,” and the 
“Harmsworth Encyclopedia,” 
it will be issued in fortnightly 
parts at 7d. each—about forty 
of them. The whole work, 
therefore, when complete, will, 
at the rate of 
VE d. a da Yı 


The work iii istori Sevenpenny : 
iving histori- ave cost its 
° Rt. Hon. James Bryce, F.R.S. 
of the ans and sci- Professor E. Ray Lankostor F.R.S. Parts. possessor 
«foremost A! and Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace. RS. - — some ae i 
$ r. am (e) nson (e) as, eSheVWe 3 a 
living i : : $ ae ae p Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, F.R.S. A d. fli er 8 Ha j 
Historians. A : Frederic Harrison, M.A. a day. a 
price which Professor Archibald H. Sayce. teacher may 


brings it with- 
in the reach of all, even the 
humblest, for whom such books 
possess interest and value. 
The scope of the work, as 
may be judged from the brief 
list of contributors given on this 
page, is of the widest possible 
description. It begins with the 
first thing that is known, and 
ends on the note of mystery 
that has engaged the thoughts 
of the great thinkers of all time. 
A distinctive and valuable 
feature of the 


Sir Harry H. Johnston, K.C.B. 
Dr. J. Holland Rose. 

Dr. Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. 

Sir John Knox Laughton, M.A. 
Oscar towne M.A. 

Professor Rona d M. Burrows, M.A. 
David George Hogarth, M.A. 
Herbert Paul, M.P. 

Sir Robert K. Douglas. 

Dr. Hugo Winckler. 

William Romaine Paterson, M.A. 
Dr. E. J. Dillon. 

Sir William Lee Warner, K.C.S.I. 
W. Warde Fowler, M.A. 

Professor Frederick Ratzel. 

Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S.E. 

Major Martin Hume. 

Dr. H. F. Helmolt. 

Robert Nisbet Bain. 


thus secure a 
book which should prove of 
the utmost value to him in his 
profession. Though the work 
of specialists, the ‘“ Harms- 
worth History of the World” 
is written in such a style that 
even persons of limited edu- 
cation can comprehend and 
enjoy it. The teacher, there- 
fore, may without hesitation 
introduce it to his pupils. 
Even lower forms will follow 
with the deepesť interest and 

» attention the 


Richard Whiteing. 


: work lies in stirring events 
es the fact that Francis H skeine, 10,000 in the story 
e wherever Sci- Dr. Archdall Reid, F.R.S.E. Pictures 0f the nations 
Handmaiden ence has any Arthur Diony E R.G; when pre- 
0 light to throw | Dr. Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. of 10,000 sented to them 

ngus namiiton. - 

History e roblems of Professor Johannes Ranke. Years. ting style 
istory the as- Artar ta lad Bradley. which char- 

sistance of scientists has been Leonard W. Kin acterizes the “ Harmsworth 


sought and obtained. Who, 
for example, can discuss with 
such an authority as Dr. Alfred 
Russe! Wallace the problem of 
the Origin of Life? 

it will be realized at once that a work of this 
kind, comprehensive and authoritative, offers an 
enormous fund of information which is not other- 
wise obtainable, except from a whole library of 
individual books, representing an expenditure of 
many pounds. This is a fact which should have 


g, M.A. 
Dr. P. Chalmers Mitchell, M.A., F.R.S. 
Maurice Maeterlinck. 


History of the Worid.” Illus- 
trations have been freely em- 
ployed wherever their use 
will add interest to or explain 
the letterpress, and the total 
number of pictures, including many magnificent 
coloured plates, reaches the huge figure of 10,000. 

Part |. will be ready on Friday, October 11th, 
but, in view of the enormous demand anticipated, 
an order should be given at once to a newsagent or 
bookseller. 


Harmsworth History of the World 


To be issued in about 40 Fortnightly Parts at SEVENPENCE per Part. 


PART I. READY OCTOBER lith 
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teacher, averaging all schools, had 29 pupils to teach. The 
gross Departmental expenditure for the year was £324,371; 
the average cost of each pupil to the State was £4. 6s. 9d. 

Queensland has one Rhodes Scholar who is going to 
Magdalen College, Oxford. There are ten State grammar 
schools in the colony, with an attendance of :290 boys 
and girls, and bursaries and scholarships are given to 
these establishments and other secondary schools. Three 
University exhibitions are awarded annually to secondary 
school candidates, and in 1906 two girls and one boy won the 
highest positions; two of these are at Sydney University, and 
the third elected Edinburgh University. 

In the Educational Minister's report the following interest- 
ing paragraph appears :— 

There is a very general agreement that the program of instruction 
that has been in operation for over two full years—still spoken of as 
‘the new schedule”—is working well, and should not be meddled 
with for the present. It is meant to be handled by intelligent teachers 
who know their business, and by such teachers it is leading to good 
results. There is evidence that the pupils are being taught and helped 
to think for themselves, and to think straight. One subject of instruc- 
tion is being made to help other subjects. A great advance has been 
made in realistic teaching. Moral virtues are induced and excited by 
the way, as well as by direct tuition. Still, there appears very often in 
the reports of the Inspectors the criticism or complaint that the 
‘t mechanical work” is more or less good, while the “ intellectual 
work” is more or less backward, and generally of a lower standard 
than the other. We must suppose that what the Inspectors are looking 
for is reasonable in the one kind of work as in the other, and that, 
while the one kind of work should not be less good, the other should 
be better. The intellectual work should not be less good ; the other 
should be better. The intellectual work will improve in proportion as 
a teacher has mastered his subjects, so that he can explain them to the 
bottom ; has found out what there is in or about the subject of poetry, 
glamour, or interest to a human being of the age of his pupils ; and 
has made up his mind that so or in some way he shall capture those 
pupils and help them to seek to know and attain to as much as they 
can hold of what he knows, making them in the process not only wiser, 
but better, and keeping them eager, contented, and happy. 


In order to encourage horticulture, &c., £250 was put aside 
last year for prizes in practical knowledge of agriculture, 
horticulture, and arboriculture. The annual festival, the 
Queensland “ Arbor Day,” was celebrated in 134 schools. 
The usual procedure on “ Arbor Day ” is for the teacher to 
give a lesson to the children on “ Trees and their Uses,” or a 
like subject, after which trees or shrubs are planted, and those 
planted in previous years are pruned, mulched, or otherwise 
attended to. The committee and parents usually entertain the 
children at a picnic in the afternoon. In some places ex- 
periments are being carried out in the growing of plants of 
economic value, such as cotton, corn, millet, wheat, arrowroot, 
and tapioca. At a few of the schools fruit trees are planted— 
namely, peach, mango, and walnut. Where the ground is 
unsuitable for tree planting, plants are grown in pots on the 
school verandahs or in bush houses. Some teachers get the 
children to plant a tree to celebrate the anniversary of some 
historical event, such as Trafalgar Day. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The Children’s Book of Stars. By G. E. MITTEN. (6s. A. &C. 
Black.)—This elementary book on astronomy was planned by the late 
Agnes Clarke, and had the benefit of her revision shortly before her 
lamented death. It is plainly and pleasantly written, without either 
padding or moralizing, and Sir David Gill stands voucher for the 
accuracy of its statements. The frontispiece, a moon-child of three 
moving round an earth-child of seven, is likely to give a wrong impres- 
sion of the age for which it is adapted, but most will be intelligible to 
bright children of twelve and over. We desiderate more star maps. 
Identification of constellations is a constant delight to children. 

The Log of the Blue Dragon. By C. C. LYNAM, M.A., Owner and 
Skipper. (A. H. Bullen.)—This is not a fairy book or a romance, as 
the title might lead one to suppose, but it is a book of travel and 
adventures. The skipper and editor, as he modestly names himself, is 

(Continued on page 678.) 


WHERE IS YOURS? 


Every Point for A Boon to all 
Teachers 


Every Hand 
and Students. | 


and Every Work. 


“SWAN” 


FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Prices 10/6 upwards, Post Free. 


Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. Write for Catalogue. 


MABIE, TODD & CO., 
79 & 8 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


Branches—g3 Cheapside, E.C.; 95 Regent St., W.; 3 Exchange St., 
MANCHESTER; 10 Rue Neuve, Brussecs; Brentano's, 37 Ave. de 
l'Opéra, Paris; and at New York and CHICAGO. 


Miss MARGARET CARTER, 


L.R.A.M.,, A.R.C.M. 


late Head of Music Department, Skinners’ Company's School, x 
tress of Music and Lectuver on Voice Production at the Gol. 
Training College for Teachers), 


Teacher of Music, Singing and Voice Production at the London 
County Council’s Training College for Teachers at 
Avery Hill, Eltham, 
announces that she receives Pupils for Pianoforte, Solo Singing, and Voice Production 
at her Studios at 


BECHSTEIN HALL, 86 Wigmore Street, W.; 
Stamford Hill; and Blackheath. 
Pupils prepared for the various Music Examinations. Schools and Colleges visited. 
The Voice Production Course includes—Careful Physical Training in 
Breathing ; the Cure of Accentual Faults ; Clear Articulation ; Reading aloud. 
Special Classes for Teachers—For Practical Training in the Delivery of 
Lessons and Lectures, the Cure of Physical and Accentual Defects, and the 
Relief of Voice Fatigue and Weakness. Speech Defects cured. 
Vacancies for Students wishing to be trained as Teachers of Voice Production 
Letters should be addressed to 7 Osporne House, St. Mary's Terrace. W. 


THE CHILDREN’S PSALM-BOOK. ee tarrean E eee 


Comments, together with a Prayer-Book, 
for Home Use in Jewish Families, By Mrs. NATHANIEL L. Conex, Author of 
'‘ The Infant Bible-Reader.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. net. Now Ready. 

Head Masters and Principals of Religious Classes can obtain copies at 1s. net 
by direct arrangement with the Author. 


1905, Diree- 
meiths 


This Companion to the Psalter is printed 


| throughout in Hebrew and English, the two texts facing each other, with the Com 


mentary at the foot of the pages. Certain Selections denoted by headings in red ink 
are most suitable for reading to young children, and the whole volume will be found 
re ty introduction to the study of the Psalms in the hands of Jewish parents 
and teachers. ; 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., Broadway House, Ludgate Hill, BC. 
I aI ED 


Cloth, pp. xii, 864. Price 7s. 6d. 
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NEW EDITION. G6TH YEAR OF PUBLICATION. 


Wightman’s A NEW COLOUR SERIES 
Arithmetical FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Table Book. 1 PEEPS at MANY LANDS 


METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, Each SEE 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. 
CUSTOMARY WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, Large crown 8vo, cloth. 
SQUARES AND CUBES, 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, ji 
ELECTRICAL STANDARDS, | PRICE l 6 NET EACH. 
ASTRONOMICAL TABLES, | ; 
and all the principal Tables that should 
necessarily be aa a by the student in all NOTE. 
grades. A remarkably compact and useful | B 
book. | 


This is a series of Little Travel Books for Little Readers, and is 


meant to give children a glimpse at the scenes and customs of 
CROWN 16mo, 64 pages, their own and other lands. Each book is written in a simple and 


p PRICE ONE PENNY. | interesting style, and nowhere smacks of the geographical text- 

(Reduced Fac-simile of Cover. , ; book. The little volumes are not designed as lesson books, though 
LETE A i neay gnii copi ot berd ve | much may be learned from them; but the aim is that the child 

Sane ie ca i | shall gain this instruction through the sheer pleasure of reading. 

SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., LTD., A strong feature is made of the work and play of children in 


the land under description, and the general ways of life among the 


i s' l rt and Paternoster Row; ; t 
E at ts people forms another special point. 


OF THE. PRINCIPAL SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. The volumes are handsomely bound and beautifully illustrated 


AND OF THE PUBLISHERS, Š 3 A 
: in colour, and young people may now possess a series as attractive 
WIGHTMAN & Co., Ltd., Old Westminster Press, Regency Street, S.W., iy them as Slacks Calcur Masks” ate: to thelr fathers and 


and 43, Essex Strect, W.C., London. E mothers. 


“PEEPS” READY. 


PRINTING FOR SCHOOLS AND 


EDUCATIONAL PURPOSES. Ee aggro poh aoe 
PROSPECTUSES, REPORTS, EXAMINATION i W, 
PAPERS, LISTS, TESTIMONIALS, MAGAZINES, E INDIA. SCOTLAND. 
ACCOUNTS, PROGRAMMES, TEXT-BOOKS, &c., &c. | REDE ae ere ae AS EAE ES 
Estimates furnished. Enquiries solicited. | For Illustrated Prospectus write to 
Address— es | A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 
GEORGE OVER, THE RUGBY PRESS, RUGBY. | \ 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 


NEW AND | 6SHQOO IN 2-ELALIN DD. 


The Largest Stoch in London of 
SECOND-HAND SCHOOL, CLASSICAL, ELEMENTARY AND ADVANCED SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 


Mathematical, Theological, and Foreign Books. 


DOORS JOR ALG BAAMINATIONGE, 
AT ABOUT HALF-PRICE, OR LESS. 


KEYS AND TRANSLATIONS. BOOKS BOUGHT, 
ALL ENQUIRIES ANSWERED. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


J. POOLE & CO., 


(ESTABLISHED 1854) 


104 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, WC. 
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head master of the famous Oxford Preparatory School, and he recounts 
his voyages in a seven-ton yacht, navigated by himself and an amateur 
crew in the Easters and summers of 1902-4. ‘‘ My cruises,” he tells us, 
“ may be unique in the fact that I have sailed the same little boat from 
Oxford, where she was built, down the Thames and round Land’s End, 
and right up to Stornoway and Cape Wrath.” They were a mixed 
and a merry company—a schoolmaster, a parson, a writer of books, an 
undergraduate, and a business man ; all these professions, the editor 
assures us, were represented aboard, and sometimes all at once. The 
book is profusely illustrated by photographs, sketches, and maps, and 
not the least enjoyable portion is the vers d'occasion, Mr. Frank Sidg- 
wick being Pen Dragon or Poet Laureate. For landlubbers like the 
present reviewer the book is pleasant reading, but for the amateur 
yachtsman it is a globe of precepts and warning. 

Dramas in Duodecimo. By Ascott R. Hore. (A. & C. Black). 
—The dramas are all melodramas, some of them broad farces. In the 
first drama the protagonist is a professional football player, who has 
been smuggled into his school by an athletic head master as a pupil in 
prospect of atest match. Given the impossible situation (as we allow 
Shakespeare his pound of flesh) the comedy is capitally developed. 
Mr. Hope thinks small beer of his critics, and he has certainly just 
cause of complaint against one who, in reviewing a reprint of early 
stories, complained of the sad falling-off, and advised the author to 
retire from the business. In acknowledging that we have not discovered 
which of these seven stories is old we are confessing our ignorance, but 
we have read enough, both of old and new, to vouch for a cruda 
viridisque senectus. For the picaresque novel of school life Mr. 
Hope is incomparable. Unfortunately for him, but fortunately for 
society, the private venture school where such dramas are possible is 
nearly extinct. 

Messrs. Murray have reissued in a handsome volume GLEIG's Life 
` of Clive, price 2s. 6d. net. 


‘The Romance of Modern Photography. By CHARLES R. GIBSON. 
(5$. Seeley.)—Oft our frst instalment of Christmas books this is far 
and away the most interesting. The marvels of modern photography 
—the making of book illustrations, telephotography, coloured photo- 
graphs, photographs by telegram—are familiar to all, but not one in a 
handred even of educated people could explain the process. Mr. 
Gibson has the gift of exposition, and makes it all clear even to a non- 
scientific reader like the present reviewer. He has collected for the 
purpose sixty-three most telling illustrations. 

Adventures on the High Mountains. By RICHARD STEED. (5s. 


Seeley.)—This last volume well sustains the reputation that the 
Library of Adventure has won. The title is liberally interpreted, 
and besides genuine mountain adventures, such as that of Tyndall on 
the Weisshorn and Whymper on the Matterhorn, we have the recent 
eruptions of Vesuvius and Mont Pelée. The various narratives are 
skilfully condensed from original sources. The illustrations do not 
always correspond with the text. Thus in the Matterhorn tragedy, as 
depicted, Mr. Whymper could not possibly have seen the fall. 

Heroes of Pioncering. By E. SANDERSON. (5s. Seeley. }—Mr. 
Sanderson has already done good work as an historian of the Empire, 
and his latest volume will maintain his reputation. The main subjects 
treated are the settlement in Virginia, the French in Canada and in 
Algeria, the Pilgrim Fathers, Koone and Kentucky, Sir Stamford 
Rattles and Singapore, Rajah Brooke and Borneo, Cecil Rhodes. An 
index in a Christmas book is a pleasing novelty. A bolder innovation 
which we hope to see in books of this sort is maps. Our only criticism 
is that the personal element is not A a prominent ; there 1s 
more of pioneering than of pioneers. Thus in the history of Rhodesia 
neither the Rhodes scholarships nor the “apple cart ° are mentioned. 

Survivors’ Tales of Great Even’s. By WALTER Woop. (3s. 6d. 
Cassell.)—To collect narratives of stirring events from the lips of the 
surviving actors is the common business of newspaper reporters, but 
when the events date back half a century and more the task is not ap 
easy one. Even when you have caught your hare, to cook him is a 
work of skill, or, to drop the metaphor, it needs a skilful and sympa- 
thetic interrogator to extract the information, often from uneducated 
witnesses, and a practised writer to piece the fragments together so as 
to form a readable narrative. This task Mr. Walter Wood has per- | 
formed, and it is no small triumph of his craft to have given us narra- 
tives at first hand of the battle of the Alma, the storming of the Redan, 
the charge of the Light Brigade, Rorke’s Drift, and the wreck of the 
** Birkenhead.” There is not a dull narrative among the fifteen. 


‘“SITGNORAMUS” asks us to repeat the orthodox derivation of 
“ education,” as given in Zhe Journal. It comes from educare, ‘‘to 
rear ” or “to nurture,” as of animals and plants; not from educere, ‘‘to 
draw out ” ; and it was so used in Elizabethan English (see the Oxford 
Dictionary). Warro’s ‘‘educit obstetrix, educat nutrix, instiuit 
paedagogus, docet magister ” marks the distinction. 


Indispensable to Teachers and Governors of Institutions for Secondary and 
Higher Education. Newly published. 


THE HANDBOOK OF EDUCATION, 


Containing fullest particulars concerning the Supply, Organization, and Administration of Secondary and 


Higher Education in England and Wales, together with similar information concerning Public 
Elementary Schools. 


500 PAGES OF ADMINISTRATIVE DETAILS NEVER BEFORE COLLECTED OR PUBLISHED. 


Full data as to Regulations under the various Local Education Authorities for the Supply and Management 
of Schools, Lists.of Scholarships, and other Regulations, in each Administrative locality, with other 
particulars of importance to Schools and Teachers. 


Lists of Education Authorities, Education Committees, Education Secretaries, and Official Addresscs, &c, 
for each administrative area. 


Editors: J. H. YOXALL AND ERNEST GRAY. 
Published at 67 RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


The Volume is bound in stiff cloth. Price 38. Gd. nct; post free, 38. 10d. 
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ENTIRELY NEW WORKS. 


A FIRST GERMAN COURSE. By J.B. JOERG, 
B.A. Lond. and Bonn Universities. Army Class Master and Chief 
Modern Language Master at Dulwich College, and J. A. Joerc, Head 
of the Modern Side, Dulwich College. 192 pages, crown 8vo. Illus- 
trated. Price rs. 6d. 
; This book for beginners is divided into three parts, so as to cover the work 
f of one year of three terms. Each part again consists of ten lessons, each of 
which provides sufficient material for one week. The lessons contain Grammar 
{ with Exercises, Translation, Reading and Conversation Exercises. The 
| Conversation Exercises are illustrated so as to furnish material for further 
| conversation. 


A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. By R. H. 
ALLPRESS, M.A., Master on the Modern Side at the City of London 
School, and J. LAFFITTE, B.-és-L., Principal French Master at the City 
of London School. 192 pages, crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 1s. 6d. 

This book consists of three parts, viz., Reader, Grammar, and Exercises. 
“ Admirable pictures are to be found in ‘A New French Grammar,’ by 

R. H. Allpress and J. Laffitte, who have taken pains to make the book 

interesting, combining a ‘Reader’ with ‘ Exercises,’ "—A then@um, Jan. 12, 

1907. 


UNRIVALLED DICTIONARIES. 


Cassell’s New German Dictionary. 
By KARL BREUL, M.A., Litt.D. Upwards of 1,300 pages, 

| demy 8vo, cloth. 7s. 6d. net; half-leather, 10s. 6d. net. 

Cassell’s New French Dictionary. 
FRENCH-ENGLISH—ENGLISH-FRENCH. Newly Revised 
by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 1,230 pages, extra crown 8vo, 
strongly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; or in half-leather, 5s. 

Cassell’s German Dictionary. GERMAN- 
ENGLISH — ENGLISH-GERMAN. 367th Thousand. By 
ELIZABETH WEIR. 1,128 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
half-morocco, 5s. 

Cassell’s Latin Dictionary. Latin-Enc- 
LISH—ENGLISH-LATIN. 162nd Thousand. Cloth, 3s. 6d. ; 
half-morocco, 5s. 

Cassell's Educational Catalogue will be sent post free on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Ltd., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF PRICES!! 
NEW BOOKS AT 25 PER CENT. DISCOUNT! 


Books for University Prelim. and Inter. Laws, LL.A., LL.B., and all other Exam- 
inations, Elementary and Advanced, supplied. 
State Wants. Send for Lists. Books sent on Approval. 
BOOKS BOUGHT. GOOD PRICES GIVEN. 
C. B. FOYLE, 135 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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WM. HARBUTT, A.R.C.A. (Lond.), Bathampton, Bath. 
NOW MADE IN FIVE COLOURS, 


“LE MAITRE PHONETIQUE,” 


The Organ of the International Phonetio Association (President: Prof. 
W. VIETOR ; Secre : Dr. PauL Passy), appears monthly, giving varied readi 
matter in French, Eng ish, German, &c., all transcribed according to an Internatio 
System of Phonetic notation. Subscription price, 3 fr. 50, or 2s. rod. 


Apply FONETIK, Bour-La-REINE, FRANCE. 


Subscriptions are also received by D. Jonrs. vo 7 Copse Hill, Wimbledon 
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BLACK’S 
School Text-Books. 


By H. J. SNAPE, M.A. 


GEOGRAPHICAL 


DIAGRAMS. 
WITH QUESTIONS, STATISTICS, AND TABLES. 


Containing 120 Illustrations. Crown 4to, cloth boards, cut flush. 


PRICE 1/4. 


This book contains 120 Diagrams and Maps. of various geo- 
graphical phenomena, and is accompanied bya number of ques- 
tions based on the Comparative Method in order to give the 


student practice in using the Diagrams in an intelligent manner. 
Data of different kinds of geographical phenomena have also 
been added for the use of a class in building up diagrams for 
themselves. 


By Mrs. P. A. BARNETT. 


SONG AND STORY. 


SELECTIONS OF VERSE. 
(Black's School Poetry.) 


In Three Books, small crown 8vo, 96 pages each. 
Paper covers, 6d. each; limp cloth, 8d. each. 
Book I., JUNIOR; Book II., INTERMEDIATE; Book IIl., SENIOR, 


“This is a most admirable and choice selection of poetry, well graded, 
for pupils of different ages and standing, as the titles indicate. There is 
rich variety, but excellent taste and sound judgment are manifest through- 
ount.” — — Schi 0 master. 


Complete Catalog ues post free on application. 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


THE NEW PHYSICS & CHEMISTRY. 


A Series of Popular Essays on Physical and Chemical Subjects. 


By W. A. SHENSTONE, F.R.S., Senior Science Master in Clifton 
College, Author of *‘ The Life and Work of Justus von Liebig,” &c. 
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PLANT BIOLOGY. By F. Cavers, D.Sc. Lond., F.L.S., A.R.C.S.. Pro- 
fessor of Botany at the Hartley University College, Southampton. 38. 6d. 

_ The study of Physiology and Ecology by continuous observation and experiment 

ts the basis of this text-book. The experiments are not theoretical inventions. Each 

one has been carefully worked by students under the supervision of the author. In 

most cases the necessary materials and apparatus can easily be obtained at a cost so 

trifling as to place them within the reach of all. 


Adopted in numerous Training Co!leges and Centres, both in Great Britain and 
the Colonies. 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF TEACHING By James We- 
TON, M.A., Professor of Education in the University of Leeds; Author of ‘‘ The 

n Logical Bases of Education,” ' A Manual of Logic,” &c. Present price, 48. 6d. 
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PRACTICAL PHYSICS. By W. R. Bower, A.R.C.S., Fellow of the 
Physical Society, Head of the Department of Physics and Electrical Engineer- 
„ ing, Technical College, Huddersfield, and JOHN SATTERLY, B.Sc. Lond. 48. 6d. 
“A useful addition to the already numerous books on physics. The authors are 
evidently familiar with the difficulties experienced by beginners in the subject." — 
Practical Teacher. 
‘t The book is of good quality throughout, and affords students an opportunity of 
doing excellent work." —Schoolmaster. 
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Third Edition. 38. 6d. 
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THE SCOTCH MEMORANDUM ON 
LANGUAGE STUDY. 


HE Scotch Education Department, following for once 
the lead of the English Board of Education, is issuing 
Memoranda on the teaching of various school subjects. The 
third of these, on the Study of Languages, is now before 
us, and we strongly advise teachers, English no less than 
Scotch, to procure for themselves a copy (price 14d.). The 
object is stated in a prefatory note. The Memoranda are not 
put forward as final or authoritative documents; they are 
only efforts to embody the ideals and aspirations that animate 
the best schools and teachers, and no attempt is made to 
formulate a definite scheme of instruction. 

Even with these limitations it is a bold essay to lay down 
the general principles of language teaching in a tracts: 
twenty pages (some four thousand words), and, as criticisms 
and suggestions are invited, we will point out some defects, 
mainly of omission, and doubtless the result of limitation of 
space. In the first place the title is ambiguous. The mother- 
tongue is here excluded, but, as the Modern Language 
Association rightly insists, its very title brings English within 
its purview, and no theory of the teaching of foreign languages 
can be adequate that does not take into account the place of 
English in the curriculum. 

Again, we are not prepared to admit the initiatory postulate 
that the justification for teaching a foreign language rests only 
on its disciplinary value. “ Arguments based on practical 
utility or on literary culture are beside the mark, for at the 
best these advantages are indirect. ... Primarily a pupil 
learns a language as a mental discipline.” We cannot here 
argue the point, and can only indicate our objection by putting 
an imaginary case. What would Sir John Struthers say toa 
head master who proposed to substitute for French and Latin 
Basque and Arabic, being convinced of the superior disci- 
plinary value of the latter languages? „The premissis dis- 
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putable, but the conclusions drawn from it are sure and sound. 
A foreign language should be taught by itself and for itself. 
The attainment of a reasonable mastery over one foreign 
language is far more useful than the possession of a smatter- 
ing of two or three. 

On the question which is to be the first foreign language 
studied, the arguments in favour of French and of Latin are 
fairly stated (German is tacitly ruled out of court); but the 
writer, without pronouncing any formal sentence, lets it clearly 
be seen that in his judgment the claims of French pre- 
ponderate. One argument here urged has not received sufh- 
cient attention. If a general agreement could be arrived at 
as to the desirability of beginning with French, the main 
difficulty of transition from a primary to a secondary school 
would disappear. “The total number of those taking up 
Latin would doubtless be considerably diminished, but it does 
not follow that there would be any reduction in the number of 
those who pursue the study to good purpose.” 

In their praiseworthy anxiety to avoid an appearance of 
laying down the law and prescribing methods or curricula, the 
writers of these Memoranda lay themselves open to the charge 
of vagueness and temporizing. We welcome, therefore, a 
definite opinion, as when here twelve is fixed as the proper 
age for beginning the study of a foreign tongue. We only 
wish that the writer had gone on to tell us what, in his 
opinion, 1s the fitting age for beginning a second language— 
presumably Latin—and under what circumstances it is ad- 
visable to embark on Latin. Of Greek we hear very little 
(in Scotland Greek is not a burning question), but we welcome 
the counsel that Greek composition should be abandoned or 
reduced to a minimum. 

Here we might end; but we should convey a wrong im- 
pression if we omitted to add that we have passed over in 
silence nine-tenths of the Memorandum, with which we find 
ourselves in hearty agreement. Suffice it to say that the aims 
and methods of the Reform School have been fully grasped, 
and are briefly but adequately expounded. 

One parting pin-prick. Correctness of pronunciation (we 
are told) is almost as important for ancient languages as for 
modern. Unless pronunciation be accurate, no appreciation 
of the beauties of classical verse, or even of classical prose, is 
possible. Is not this forcing the note? We are all in favour 
of the reformed pronunciation; but does it matter a pin’s head 
whether we pronounce our Latin v’s as v’s or w’s, our @!’s as 
d (Scottice) or as ai (Anglice)? Will Scotch Inspectors 
insist on an accurate pronunciation of hidden quantities ? 


OXFORD SOCIETY FOR THE RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION OF WOMEN 
TEACHERS.—The second Vacation Course in connexion with this 
Society was held at Lady Margaret Hall, September 2 to 16. 
Though the number of students was not large, many different aspects 
of the teaching profession were represented, and the course was 
attended by mistresses from public and private schools, and also by 
some in charge of Sunday schools and Bible classes. Very great 
harmony was characteristic of the meeting, and the students formed an 
interested audience and welcomed with much gratitude the kindness of 
the lecturers in answering questions and conducting discussions which 
arose out of the lectures. The list of subjects was a wide one: 
lectures were given by the Rev. M. W. Myres on Hosea, Amos, and 
part of Isaiah; by the Rev. W. D. Standfast on Exodus and the 
Wanderings ; by the Rev. E. de G. Lucas on the Acts: by Dr Robin- 
son on the Characteristics of the Synoptic Gospels ; and by the Warden 
of Keble on St. John. Church Doctrine was represented by two 
lectures on the Person of Christ by the Rev. Leighton Pallan, and the 
History of the Prayer Book by two lectures on the Communion Service 
by the Rev. F. E. Warren. Single lectures, followed by discussion, 
were contributed by Miss Wordsworth on Child Study, Miss Pearson 
on the Pan-Anglican Congress, and Miss Jourdain on the Teaching of 
the Bible to Children. Not the least part of the influence of the 
vacation term was felt to come from the personal intercourse with other 
students and with lecturers. Much kind help was given by the latter 
in inviting students to see colleges, and an expedition to Burford was 
arrranged by Miss Burrows on the day which marked the division of 
the course into two parts. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


THE decisions of the Conseil Supérieur de l'Instruction Publique are 
atsi wont to throw interesting sidelights on the working 
Control. of State control in France. Their scope ranges 
from sanitation to assistant masters, from warming 
pans to morality. Many of them at the present moment relate to the 
enforcing of the law against religious societies. Others see in drains 
and cemeteries obstacles to the opening of schools. A few from the 
last batch of them may be recorded here to show the paternal care with 
which the French school is guarded. M. C. had been guilty of acts of 
brutality in the presence of his boys ; he had employed an assistant not 
equipped with a proper diploma; he, a private-school master, had 
entered the playground of a public school to recapture a pupil who had 
gone to enrol himself in the State establishment. The third of these 
offences had its humorous side ; nevertheless, the Conseil Supérieur 
confirmed the sentence of the Departmental Council, by which M. C. 
was interdicted from teaching further in the same commune. Mlle. R. 
appealed in vain against a sentence of suspension from office for three 
months. She had entrusted the supervision of a dormitory in her 
private school to her domestic servant, who, moreover, was not in- 
scribed on the register of the staff ; and she had left open two doors of 
communication between her own house and her neighbour’s—a fault © 
the more grave because she had boarders. The three cases that follow 
contain some useful hints. La demoiselle T. was censured for having 
rooms heated with nothing but foot-warmers, one, on an average, for 
two girls; for having allowed to sleep in her dormitory a number of 
pupils greater than that fixed by the Departmental Council, and almost 
all of them two in a bed ; and for not having entered the excess number 
on her list of boarders. Mlle. Jouvet—this is the second case—had 
been more cautious. She had applied to the inspector to determine 
the number that might occupy her dormitory. After various legal 
proceedings the Conseil Supérieur decided that thirty-three was the 
maximum number of beds to be placed in it, the bed of the »aitresie 
surveillante included. This decision was based on the decree of 
January 18, 1887, which requires a minimum of 15 cubic metres of air 
for each pupil. In the third case, that of Mile. L., the Conseil 
Supérieur resolved that she should no longer keep a school in the 
commune of B. She had been guilty of wilful misrepresentation, 
entering eighteen on her list of boarders, that being the number allowed 
to her, whereas she actually had forty. Furthermore, she had causeda 
certain number of the girls to sleep two in a bed, “neglecting thus,” 
says the judgment, ‘‘ those laws of hygiene and morality that it was her 
mission to apply. And if, as Mile. L. alleges, she yielded only to the 
solicitations of parents, she failed again in her duty as a head mistress 
in not protecting the rights of morality and hygiene against the parents 
themselves.” 


The University of Paris is eminent by reason of its antiquity and 
AGeeat from the multitude of students that it attracts. 
University. According to the official report, there were on the 
register, in the last completed year, 14,610, a 

number which is little less than the maximum, attained in 1895-6, of 
14,654. Of the 14,610 it appears that 1,855, or 12°6 per cent., were 
foreigners, drawn by the beautiful city and its life, as well as by the 
opportunities of learning that it offers. Indeed, it is chiefly owing to the 
attendance of foreigners that the numbers are maintained. Fromacom- 
parison of the year in question with preceding years it is to be seen 
that the students of medicine and pharmacy have grown fewerand fewer. - 
The Faculty of Letters, with its 2,357 students (711 of them foreigners), 
can, on the other hand, point to an increase of 257. The University 
Library received in the year an addition of 12,000 volumes; the 
number of volumes used was 453,549. The Faculty of Law and the 
Faculty of Medicine have separate libraries ; the former one of 85,000 
volumes, the latter one of 170,000 volumes. An appeal has been 
addressed to French students (by M. Legouis, in a speech at the 
prize distribution of the Lycée Buffon) exhorting them to equip them- 
selves for professorships of French in Great Britain and the United 
States, where the chairs are often filled by Germans teaching Old 
French, but imperfectly acquainted with the French of to-day. 


GERMANY. 


Were teachers asked whom they recognized as the foremost peda- 
gogue of the day they would be almost unanimous 
in naming Prof. Kein, of Jena, the famous repre- 
sentative of Herbartian pedagogy, who on 
August TO celebrated his sixtieth birthday. He was born in Eisenach, 
studied theology and philosophy, and became a teacher in the Train- 
ing College at Weimar. In 1876 he was placed at the head of the 
Training College in Eisenach, and passed thence at the death of Stoy . 
to the Professorship of Pedagogy and Philosophy in the University of 


Prof. Rein. 
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Jena. Since last Whitsuntide he has been President of tne Society for 
Scientific Pedagogy. His.most important works are ‘* Theorie und 
Praxis des gesammten Volksschulunterrichts” and ‘‘ Pädagogik in 
systematischer Darstellung,” whilst he has, moreover, acted as editor 
of the invaluable ‘‘ Enzyklopadisches Handbuch der Pädagogik,” now 
appearing in its second edition. Prof. Rein is known in England 
personally as well as through his books, and many of our readers will 
join with us in congratulating him on having reached a notable stage in 
a life full of achievement. 


If Hochschule were translated literally it would mean “‘ high school” ; 
Gomari but what a high school in England is we have 
Hochschulea. striven in vain to learn. In Germany Hochschule 
is the generic name for the three institutions at the 
summit of the educational system. These institutions are the Uni- 
versity, the Technical Hochschule, and the Handelshochschule (or com- 
mercial academy). Handelshochschulen are a modern growth, but they 
have justified their existence, and the towns of Leipzig, Aachen, 
Frankfurt, Koln, and Berlin have each a flourishing academy of the 
kind. Now the Minchen Chamber of Commerce has petitioned the 
Bavarian Government to set aside funds for the maintenance of a 
Handelsschule at München. Universities and technical Hochschulen 
admit only those who have completed the course of a higher school. 
The Chamber of Commerce desires to provide for those who have 
gained the certificate for one year’s military service and who have had 
some experience of commercial life. The proposed institution would 
increase, it incidentally remarks, ‘‘ die Steuerfahigkeit der Einwohner- 
schaft ”—the capacity of the inhabitants to pay taxes ; which presents one 
of the objects of education in an amusing light. We may observe that, 
apart from this advantage, these technical and commercial Hochschulen 
serve as bulwarks to the University, defending its idealism against the 
utilitarianism of the market-place. This is a point of view that must 
not be ignored in considering them. Universities should not be con- 
verted into schools of brewing and dyeing, nor is bookkeeping by 
double entry a fit subject for a tripos. To say, as we have said, that 
the University ought to keep in touch with the national life, is not to 
urge that, ceasing to be the home of culture, it should devote itself to 
filling the national till. 


An interesting article in the Frankfurter Zeitung, by Prof. Wilhelm 
AN Ostwald, discusses, under the heading ‘‘ Univer- 
ew fe. a , a 
Suggestion. sitätsfragen,” the question of how the University 
should prepare the student for life. It should, he 
contends, put before him the problems of the time, and make him 
acquainted with the various opinions that are held with regard to 
them. Its mission is to form a citizen for the State, and it must there- 
fore concern itself with the political education of the student. In their 
regular lectures professors can seldom deal with the topics of the day. 
Prof. Ostwald proposes, then, that at every University two weeks in 
the year—say, the first two weeks in March or August, when the 
ordinary courses are over, but not the term—should be set apart for 
special discourses on these subjects. And the lecturers should be 
visitors from other Universities—professors from Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland, or Dorpat in Livonia, perhaps too from Holland; so 
that the German-speaking academies should be brought to form, as it 
were, one great intellectual community. The students attending these 
lectures would carry with them into the vacation fresh impulses to 
thought and manifold illumination. 

This is a mode of the exchange of teachers that has much to recom- 
mend it. At English Universities, whilst the formal instruction is 
good, too little is done to inspire thought upon the questions of the 
age, and the ancient State has often been allowed to thrust the modern 
out of view. But we must not wander away from Germany. We 
called attention some time ago to the prevalence of suicide among 
German schoolboys. The Prussian Ministry is projecting a form of 

Prsvactiantoe inquiry, to be addressed to all who are interested in 

Suicide. schools, from which it is hoped to get some hints as 

to the best means of preventing the evil. The 

causes of suicide are mainly—a bad report, wounded sense of honour, 

punishment by the teacher, love, and dislike of school. These are the 

assigned causes. We are convinced, however, that they all have their 

root in an overstraining of the nerve-system, or in otherwise induced 

nervous disorders. The way to prevention will lie through medical as 

well as through moral treatment. It is a recognition of this fact that 
marks one of the great steps of progress in educational theory. 


We gave lately some figures, brought together by a schoolmaster of 
A Sto Chemnitz, from which it appeared that ‘‘ religion ” 

ry . . . . 
with a Meaning. Was not a popular subject with his pupils. In all 
instruction much depends on manner, and the 
sweetest doctrines lose their attractiveness if the personality of the 
expounder be repellent. Let us tell here a true story of the rebuke 
administered by a schoolmaster to one of his colleagues who was un- 
aware of this fact. It was in a town in Central Germany. The 
chaplain, the teacher of religion, had wished at one time to become an 
officer, but had taken Holy Orders owing to some physical defect. 
He gave his instruction with military severity, and in so loud and 
strident a tone as to disturb those in the adjoining class-room. As he 


was leaving his form one day the teacher who had been his neighbour 
greeted him with the cheery question: ‘‘Well, comrade, been 
exercising your regiment on the Mount of Olives? ” 


AUSTRIA. 


A decree of the Minister of Education has been issued to the rectors 
of all Austrian Universities sanctioning the ap- 


aaraa pointment of women as assistants in the Faculties 
Teachers. of Medicine and Philosophy. Upon the general 


principle of admitting them as Privatdozentinuen 
(private teachers in a University) the Minister does not pronounce a 
final decision, but he states that he will raise no objection to the ad- 
mission in individual cases if the professors have satisfied themselves 
that the candidate has both adequate professional knowledge and 
capacity for teaching. In accordance with this resolution Fraulein Dr. 
Elise Richter has been accepted at Vienna as Privatdozentin for the 
Philology of the Romance Languages, she being the first woman to 
achieve such a distinction. 


UNITED STATES. 


We return to the meeting of the National Educational Association— 

or, as it has now become, “‘ for the sake of euphony,” 
The N.E.A. the National Education Association—and the annual 
declaration of principles formulated by it. The 
Association favours the principle of spelling reform (but ‘“' with a due 
regard to the standards accepted by scholars”), and it adopts the list 
of three hundred words published by the Simplified Spelling Board. 
This shows moral courage. But ‘‘ if the writer of any paper published | 
by the Association expressly so desires, his paper shall be printed in 
the old spelling.” That is to confound confusion. We dismiss the 
subject with a playful remark. Strange that the Americans should have 
failed to observe that spelling is the one department of human activity 
in which originality is to be deprecated! The Association regards 
with satisfaction the establishment of rural high schools, and thinks 
that children in the country should enjoy, as nearly as is practicable, 
the education given in towns. It approves the efforts that are being 
made to determine the proper place of industrial education in the 
public schools. It is in favour of the use of urban school buildings for 
free vacation and evening schools and as centres of recreation. It 
wishes to congratulate the colleges and secondary schools that are 
striving to remove the taint of professionalism from students’ sports. 
Two of its resolutions, the eighth and the twentieth, we give in full :— 
“ ($) The Association regrets the revival in some quarters of the idea 
that the common school is a place for teaching nothing but reading, 
spelling, writing, and ciphering, and takes this occasion to declare that 
the ultimate object of popular education is to teach children how to 
live righteously, healthfully, and happily, and that to accomplish this 
object it is essential that every school inculcate the love of truth, 
justice, purity, and beauty through the study of biography, history, 
ethics, natural history, music, drawing, and the manual arts.” 
‘“(20) The Association pledges itself anew to that time-honoured con- 
cepticn of the teacher's office which makes it one of unselfish service in 
a great human cause, education ; and it calls upon teachers everywhere 
to remember that this conception must be fundamental in the estab- 
lishment and conduct of their professional associations.” 


Two years ago the Secondary Department of Education voted that 
a Committee should be appointed to consider the 


Training means of securing due professional preparation for 
of Secondary : g P pISp 
Teachers. high-school teachers. The Committee has now 


issued a report of great interest and value. It 
recommends as follows :— 


I. That the academic preparation include the following elements :— 
(a) A detailed and specialized study of the subjects to be taught. The 
programme of studies selected by each student should include work in 
subjects outside of those in which he is making special preparation, 
sufficient to give some insight into the different fields of knowledge and 
to avoid the danger of over-specialization. (6) One or more subjects 
from a group including history, economics, and sociology, which will 
give the teacher a proper outlook upon the social aspects of education. 
(c) A course in general psychology, and at least one from a group of 
subjects including history of philosophy, logic, and ethics, which will 
give the teacher a proper outlook upon education as the development 
of the individual. 

II. That definite study be given to each of the following subjects, 
either in separate courses or in such combinations as convenience or 
necessity demands :—(a) History of education. 1. History of general 
education. 2. History of secondary education. (4) Educational 
psychology, with emphasis on adolescence. (c) The principles of educa- 
tion, including the study of educational aims, values, and processes. 
Courses in general method are included under this heading. (a) Special 
methods in the setondary-school subjects that the student expects to 
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teach. (e) Organization and management of schools and school 
systems. (/) School hygiene. 

III. That opportunity for observation and practice teaching with 
secondary pupils be given. 

IV. That the minimum requirement for a secondary-school teacher 
be graduation from a college maintaining a four-year coufse and re- 
quiring four years’ high-school work for admission. 

V. That the study of the subjects mentioned under II. be distributed 
over the last two years of the college course. 


The chairman of the Committee, in his introduction to the report, 
Psychology urges that some knowledge of physiological psycho- 
needful. logy is reeded to afford intelligent guidance and to 
furnish philosophical explanation of the reasons why 
certain methods are insisted on. * Experimental psychology has filled 
many pages with matter useless to the teacher, yet it has given to pedagogy 
a number of facts of great value. For instance, no teacher can use the 
time of pupils economically unless he knows the saving in interrupted 
repetitions in learning certain things. Experimental psychology has 
shown that the number of consecutive repetitions necessary for mastery 
in certain cases is far greater than when these repetitions are separated 
by a certain interval of time; and that 40 per cent. of time and energy 
may sometimes be saved by not insisting on absolute mastery at one 
attack. Further experiment has shown that the central nervous system 
has peculiar laws of its own in showing progressive stages of acquired 
adaptation and skill. The pupil climbs the stairs rapidly for awhile 
with some new acquisition ; then there is a long landing, where he re- 
mains on a dead level, while the teacher grows discouraged and scolds 
and perhaps disheartens the pupil. Then there is another rapid ascent, 
followed by another horizontal plane. A knowledge of such laws in 
neural development would make more effective teachers and happier 
pupils. 


CAPE COLONY. 


Dr. Muir’s Report appears in an abridged form, it being the desire of 

his Government to practise economy by cuttin 
zane erg for down the expenditure for printing. We miss the 
annual reports of the Inspectors, useful as contain- 
ing the views of men in daily contact with the schools. But enough is 
given to exhibit the present state of education in the Colony. We look 
tirst to see how the new School Boards are working. Although some 
of them stand only on the threshold of their work, the Superintendent- 
General states that the very marked increase in the enrolment of 
European children for the year ending December, 1906, is directly due 
to the action of the new Boards. The increase—6,448—is the largest on 
record, and is probably about 3,000 greater than it would have been under 
the old conditions. Census returns furnished by the School Boards now 
enable an answer to be made to the question—What is the proportion 
of European children of school age not attending school? The estimate 
arrived at from the figures available is 27 per cent. The proportion is 
large; but Dr. Muir remarks: ‘‘It is quite impracticable to think of 
gathering into school all the children between five and fourteen—or 
even seven and fourteen—who live in the more widely scattered farm- 
houses in the sparsely-populated districts of the Colony. It is well to 
recognize this, and, since these children form a considerable proportion 
of the total number, to direct effort rather to arranging that they shall 
all get three or four years’ schooling before the age of sixteen or seven- 
teen. There is no doubt great loss in beginning school life late, but to 
country children it is a loss not without some compensation, as the 
discipline and the varied experiences of a boyhood passed in farm 
occupations have an educational value of their own. Nor, indeed, on 
the scholastic side is the loss always irreparable. One can point to 
instances of men brought up on remote farms who did not acquire the 
rudiments of a school education till their sixteenth or seventeenth year, 
and who yet made their way with distinction into a profession.” 


Perhaps we do not always recognize fully the difficulties with which 
our colonists have to contend in educating their 
children. In Cape Colony a third-class school is 
constituted if ten children can be brought together. 
Still smaller are the ‘‘ Private Farm Schools,” in which five or more 
children are under instruction. These schools, taught by a governess 
or other teacher, often of scantiest attainment, come into existence and 
pass out of it with great rapidity. Large schools are comparatively 
rare. Out of the 1,888 schools for Europeans, no fewer than 1,235 are 
schools with an attendance ranging between five and twenty-five. 
Generally they are separated by a cart journey of two or three hours 
from one another—often, indeed, by much greater distances. 


The schools being small, many teachers are needed in proportion to 
the whole number of pupils. It is hard to obtain 
trained teachers, especially for remote districts; 
and, of 5,992 teachers whose work was reported 
on, 2,856 were returned as holding neither professional nor academic 
certificates. No Oedipus is required to tell the colonists how the 
quality and supply of their teachers might be improved. 


Difficulties. 


Teachers. 
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QUEENSLAND. 


The cadet movement in the colonies is a topic of interest both to 
those who are concerned with education and to 
Imperialists. Lieutenant Denniss tells in the 
Education Journal what is being done in Queensland. 
“ The history of the cadet movement can be traced back to 1892, when 
the teachers in Brisbane and other centres underwent a course of physical 
training and drill. At the end of the course the establishment of cadet 
corps was mooted, but, as the teachers were almost entirely ignorant of 
military organization, they resolved to learn first and to teach after- 
wards. The Teachers’ Corps was formed, and from 1893 to 1903 
trained nearly 500 teachers, who are now scattered all over the State. 
In conjunction with the Corps, and under the same command, cadet 
companies were established in 1898 in Brisbane, and in the following 
year in Ipswich, Maryborough, Toowoomba, and South Brisbane, and 
last year (1906), this organization was merged into the new Federal 
Organization, which made provision for an extensive increase in the 
establishment. We have now in Queensland a total cadet force ot 
2,600, comprising five battalions, and, with the senior cadet battalion, 
a grand total of 3,112, and the establishment is complete. There are 
now 173 teachers acting as cadet othcers, most of whom have passed 
the examination qualifying fora commission. The Minister for Public 
Instruction retains effective control over the movement in Queensland ; 
he nominates the officer commanding cadets, and no teacher is ap- 
pointed as a cadet officer without the Minister's approval.” 


Cadets. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Ce 


The Oxford Geographics. By A. J. HERBERTSON, M.A., 
Ph.D., Reader in Geography in the University of Oxford. 
Vol. I.: The Preliminary Geography. (1s.6d.) Vol. II.: 
The Junior Geography. (2s.) Vol. III.: The Senior 
Geography. (2s. 6d.) (Clarendon Press.) 

Dr. Herbertson’s series of three geographical text-books is 
peculiarly welcome, because it represents the first completed 
attempt in this country to sketch a graduated and compre- 
hensive scheme of geography teaching on the new lines by 
one of its most distinguished exponents. Teachers certainly 
owe Dr. Herbertson a heavy debt of gratitude for his editor- 
ship of the Geographical Teacher, for his Summer School of 
Geography occasionally held in Oxford, and for the various 
books on geography from his own pen and Mrs. Herbertson’s. 
Probably each of us has an only too vivid memory of that 
fortuitous concurrence of unrelated facts which went by the 
name of a geography text-book not so many years ago. But 
we are, fortunately, in the midst of a geographical revolu- 
tion, and, with the wider conceptions of the subject and the 
new methods of approaching it, it has been discovered that 
geography is one of the most awakening and educative of 
studies for students of all ages. There is good authority for 
stating that it is now being effectively taught at all the English 
Universities except Durham and Sheffield; there has been a 
general reconstitution of geography syllabuses by various 
educational authorities; and even the Army is turning its 
attention to geography. It is true that the Civil Service 
Commissioners are still wavering as to the value of this 
subject for civil servants, but there is hope that they may yet 
be converted. 

With the issue of “The Senior Geography” a few months 
ago Dr. Herbertson’s series of school text-books is complete, 
and may be examined as a whole. They are, of course, 
intended to meet the needs of candidates for the preliminary, 
junior, and senior examinations of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and others of a like standard, but they do not lend themselves 
to the methods of the crammer nor obviate the need of an 
intelligent and trained mind on the part of the teacher using 
them. On the other hand, they afford excellent guidance in 
right methods for any one willing to tread the new paths, and 
on the part of the pupils they call for constant mental alert- 
ness. This is specially the case with the second and third 
volumes in the series. 

“The Preliminary Geography ” is largely descriptive, giving 
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definite pictures of different regions of the globe, with an 
outline of the salient topographical features and easy explana- 
tions of phenomena. It is interesting to note that the child 
is taken at once to the other side of the globe, going by ship 
to Hudson Bay, and that he only comes back to his own 
country when he has got a setting for it. In this connexion 
one would like to know if the author regards this as being 
the first introduction to geography, or if he presupposes 
simple geographical teaching beforehand, and, if so, of what 
nature this should be. Without knowing this one is not quite 
so unhesitating in praise of this first volume as in the case of 
the other two. In “The Junior Geography,” of course, more 
attention is given to the tracing of cause and effect, and 
special attention is drawn to the interrelation between con- 
figuration, climate, vegetation, and human activities, a good 
deal of stress being laid on the broader economic condition of 
each region. The first thirty-seven pages of the book are 
devoted to a consideration of the physical features of the 
British Isles, and they afford an admirable example of the 
method of attack throughout the book and in the wider 
regions dealt with later. Here are no lists of unrelated 
geographical facts, but such facts as are given are traced to 
their causes, and the pupil himself is made to compare and 
relate, to weigh and balance evidence, and to see for himself 
the working out of cause and effect. The part played by 
maps and diagrams in achieving this result is extremely im- 
portant; in these first thirty-seven pages, e.g., there are no 
fewer than twenty-three of these diagrams, and the pupil is 
made to use them comparatively to obtain his conclusions. 
For instance, the distribution of plants and animals in Britain 
is shown to be not only partly a question of hill and plain: 
partly it depends on rainfall, partly on temperature—a con- 
clusion which is reasoned out closely and patiently by 
constant references to the maps showing configuration, rain- 
fall, temperature, vegetation, and wind currents, which ac- 
company the letterpress. This chapter illustrates very well 
Dr. Herbertson’s method of explaining things when the need 
for explanation is felt, and not before. Thus, when it is found 
that neither soil nor configuration will explain the distribution 
of sheep and cattle, we turn to the climate, and it becomes 
necessary to explain something about rainfall, temperature, 
and winds, the method of making rainfall and temperature 
maps, and the way to obtain mean temperatures. 

This is, of course, widely removed from the old method of 
separating geography into two neat unrelated divisions, political 
and physical. But the new method is logically and psycho- 
logically sound, and tends to produce that conception of the 
unity of things which is at once the basis and the end of any 
rational understanding of the world. 

Having dealt in considerable detail with the British Isles, 
using a consideration of this region to establish certain geo- 
graphical generalizations, the author goes on to deal with 
Europe, whilst the New World is taken last as presenting 
special geographical difficulties. Everywhere natural physical 
conditions are shown to determine political and economic 
development. Even more is this the case with the last volume 
of the series, where a historical summary of each region is 
added which helps to weld together all the geographical facts 
into one coherent and organic whole. 

Though each of the three books is supposed to be complete 
in itself, their educational value will be greatly increased if the 
pupil can pass from one to the other, and indeed, the senior 
geography will be found difficult by students who have not 
become familiar with the point of view and method of 
approaching the subject which is found in all the volumes. 

The arrangement of “The Senior Geography" presupposes 
a concrete knowledge of the world and familiarity with the 
general and economic geography of each continent, the world 
being divided into its natural regions without any regard to 
political boundaries. The first broad division consists of four 
groups, viz., the polar, cool temperate, warm temperate, and 
hot lands. The polar regions are sub-divided again into the 
lowlands or Tundra type and the highlands or Ice-cap type. 
The other three regions, whilst marked by varying climatic 
conditions, can all be sub-divided in the same way, according, 
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as they show characteristics of the Western or Eastern margin, 
the interior lowlands, or the plateaux. Leaving this broad 
grouping we pass to a more detailed treatment of smaller 
regions of the world, these being treated as before with primary 
reference to natural conditions. Thus, in dealing with the 
Mediterranean region, Dr. Herbertson includes not merely the 
European border-lands, but also the African Mediterranean 
States; for in this region the natural boundary is plainly the 
desert barrier, and history shows us that opposing Powers 
always struggled to get possession of both sides of the 
Mediterranean. From the Mediterranean we naturally pass 
to a consideration of the mountain barrier North of this, in- 
cluding the Alps, Switzerland, the Karpathians, and Austria- 
Hungary. 

This in its turn is followed by the study of Central and 
North-West Europe, and the link between the continents of 
Europe and Asia is found in the natural region of Russian 
lands stretching across both continents from East to West 
along the great plain. The second natural region of Asia is 
of course the great central mountain barrier, whilst the 
Southern and Eastern margins of the mountains form another 
and very different region. 

This regional treatment of the world cannot be too strongly 
insisted upon as a help to the intelligent understanding of 
geography and to the attainment of a really geographical con- 
ception of the earth. To take another example: the mid- 
world deserts of Arabia, Egypt, and the Sudan are grouped 
together—a much more intelligent and intelligible arrangement 
than the ordinary way of considering them as parts of different 
continents. That may be kept in mind also, but it is not the 
primary grouping, and it lacks the illuminating force of the 
other division. In all these books the maps, plans, and 
diagrams are a special feature. They are all that such things 
should be and too often are not, and ought to prove of the 
utmost educational value to pupil and teacher alike. They 
are numerous and varied, and they serve to illustrate in the 
true sense of that word the geographical facts and principles 
of the text. They are highly specialized, and do not try to 
show all sorts of facts on one map, but are designed to show, 
amongst other things, climate, vegetation, wind-belts, temper- 
ature, land-configuration, routes, passes, and the distribution 
of towns according to some intelligible principle. They are, 
of course, graduated in difficulty in the different volumes, but 
all possess the same general characteristics and reach a high 
standard of excellence. 


Life in Ancient Athens. By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. 
With numerous Illustrations. (5s. Macmillan.) 

The sub-title of this work, “ The Social and Public Life of 
a Classical Athenian from Day to Day,” indicates the limita- 
tions which the author has set to his inquiry. The sin which 
besets all attempts to reconstruct ancient life is a constant 
temptation to argue from the particular to the general. Dr. 
Tucker rightly sets out with the warning that what is true of 
Athenian custom is not necessarily true of all the Hellenic 
citics, and what is true of one period—the “classical” 
period—of Athenian life, may not always apply to earlier or 
later times. To this singleness of aim he adheres with 
fair, though not absolute, consistency; when lack of material 
compels him to draw from Alexandrian Theocritus or Imperial 
Strabo and Plutarch, he adds the needful caution. The 
book contains no references, and we imagine that it is based 
upon popular lectures, and is intended to appeal rather to 
the ordinary than to the special student, and still more 
perhaps to the “ general reader,” who may wish to get a 
rapid survey of a brilliant epoch of civilization, without being 
compelled to render chapter and verse for each statement. 
The thorough student, who desires not only to follow, but to 
test and verify the picture, must still fall back upon the older 
text-books, with their dry, but conscientious, array of authori- 
ties. Dr. Tucker provides a framework into which a young 
scholar may fit much that he reads, taking the rest upon 
trust. 

The plan of the book is well conceived. A general sketch 
of people and town, public buildings-and private houses, 
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classes and manners of men, creates for us an environment, or 
scenic setting, in the midst of which we are invited to follow 
certain imaginary personages—a Pasicles, a Pasiclea, and 
Pasiclea’s child—through some part of the petty chronicle 
of domestic life. Through the child we pass to education 
and early manhood; thence to public services, religious in- 
fluences, ceremonies and functions of various kinds; thus 
we reach political life, the law courts, and, last event of all, 
death and “the pomp of death.” Chapters on Athenian Art 
and General Characteristics serve to round off the picture. 

Of the incompleteness of the picture every one must be 
conscious. After the most diligent collection of literary 
reference we still remain very ignorant of the inner domestic 
life of the Athenian ; and of all that is most in evidence ina 
busy town, ancient or modern, its industrial and commercial 
activity, we have scarcely more than a casual glimpse. Dr. 
Tucker takes his Pasicles for a typical citizen; yet with 
his agreeable leisure, his saunterings in the market-place, 
his inevitable sympostum at the end of the day, Pasicles was 
probably one of the favoured few. Certainly common life 
must have had less of the “strenua inertia” which such a 
picture presents. 

However, Dr. Tucker takes the ordinary line, and draws the 
picture which is the only one our literary record enables us 
to fill out in any completeness of detail. He has consulted 
his authorities and their commentators with care, and the 
details which he gives, not always easy to check in the 
absence of references, are accurate. The picture is very 
likely true so far as it goes. It might perhaps have been 
carried a little further. As the author admits Theocritus, he 
might have drawn more upon Herondas: the extremely 
amusing schoolboy episode, for example, has not yet, so far 
as we know, found its way into text-books. 

Of the style in which the book is written, the flavour one 
gets from its perusal, we must speak with more reserve. 
Dr. Tucker claims to utilize “any vivacities of method 
which are consistent with truth of fact.” We admit the 
vivacity, but should qualify it as “ journalistic.” His method 
is the method of the shrewd traveller, and he writes of the 
Athenians in much the same strain as the author of “ The Land 
of the Dollar ” wrote of the Americans. He is lively, familiar, 
conversational, and very modern in tone. He touches lightly 
upon obscure and difficult questions; notes telling features, 
quaint anecdotes; is quick to suggest the modern parallel ; 
never hesitates to use the modern phrase, to talk of “ out- 
landers,” “young bloods,” “gallery gods” of the theatre, 
and so on in a hundred touches. This he does deliberately, 
pleading that only through such modern phraseology does the 
reader get a picture true for him. He seems oblivious of 
the fact that his modern terms may sometimes tend to intro- 
duce alien associations as unsympathetic to the classical 
reader as the accurate terms might seem pedantic to “the 
general.” Intelligent sympathy might suggest a method 
which should avoid pedantry without becoming jaunty. How- 
ever,.every one must have his “way.” This is Dr. Tucker's 
way, and he evidently takes pains to give this modern flavour 
tohis account, and show that the Athenians were a “ modern ” 
people. Modern they were in some aspects—the democratic 
temper, the social manners, freedom of thought and speech, 
literary and scientific spirit. Yet how far they were removed 
from us in other essentials of life—the narrow civic polity, 
the conception of the function of law, slavery, religion, the 
position of women—Dr. Tucker’s own pages bear abundant 
testimony. Superficial resemblances of manner seem, after 
all, of small account beside the fundamental differences of 
the primal conditions of society. Those conditions qualified 
their whole mental attitude. 

We doubt whether anything short of the intuition of the 
novelist can create a convincing picture of life. With all 
their many-sided genius the Athenians did not dream of the 
domestic novel. If Herondas, say, had had the spirit of a 
Pierre Loti, what a sympathetic picture of the Athenians we 
might have had! No modern has succeeded as yet in breathing 
a vivifving spirit into the antiquarian bones. The eighteenth 
century had its “* Voyage du jeune Anacharsis,” and the nine- 
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teenth its “Charicles.” We “gape for Aeschylus and get 
Theognis.” Yet French Abbé and German Professor did 
good service in their time. If the story of “ Charicles ” never 
had the savour of life, its excursuses have been thumbed by 
generations of students. Much of the material laboriously 
collected by Becker has since been filtered through newer 
commentaries. A good deal of it will be found worked up 
by Dr. Tucker in a lively manner. He has reviewed the original 
passages and culled from the mass such effective hints and 
sidelights as lend themselves to picturesque combination. In 
the more serious parts of his book, as where he discusses the 
social attitude of the Athenians, or the effect of their religious 
beliefs upon conduct, his remarks are thoughtful and helpful. 

The book is copiously illustrated, and Dr. Tucker acknow- 
ledges his obligation in this branch to Prof. Percy Gardner. 
The illustrations are well chosen. They are drawn from all 
sources—photographs of antique utensils and modern locali- 
ties, accredited restorations, plans, ancient statues, reliefs, 
coins, drawings from vase-paintings. It is evident, however, 
that the testimony of these very different sources is of very 
different import. It is not always safe to argue from art to 
common life, even when the artist appears to represent 
common life. The “heroizing’’ tendency in all Greek art 
must be allowed for, and that imaginative touch which raised 
things common above the common. We doubt, for example, 
whether it is admissible to argue from the drapery of statuary 
to the drapery of cominon life. There was a certain conven- 
tion in these matters, or, rather, an inherited tradition, 
modified partly by a desire for beautiful form and line, and 
partly, but only partly, by a desire for what we call “ realism.” 
Still, if due allowance is made for the right method of inter- 
pretation, the illustrations add much to the value and charm 
of the book. 


English Literature, from the Norman Conquest to 
Chaucer. By WILLIAM HENRY SCHOFIELD, Ph.D. 
Professor of Comparative Literature in Harvard Uni- 
versity. (7s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

This book is rather German than English in its qualities 
and its defects. Chaucer himself, in spite of the implication 
of its title, is mentioned only occasionally and by anticipation. 
He and his contemporaries are mainly reserved for the next 
volume of the series; but for English literary history within 
the limits thus indicated this bcok will no doubt rank as the 
best existing authority. It is extraordinarily comprehensive, 
full of detail, and provided with an admirable chronological 
table, bibliography, and index. Moreover, it contains a good 
deal of subsidiary information, which, though not strictly 
literary, yet is most useful to the literary student. The 
author has taken pains not only to instruct, but to interest, 
though here his success is less marked. His style is apt to 
be professional at its best, while at its worst it seems rather 
trivial, and his illustrations or transitions are often some- 
what forced, as if they had once done duty for lecture tags. 
The list of Italian sculptors on page 98 and the references to 
the author of “ Pearl” on page 101 (to choose only two in- 
stances) are of a Teutonic platitude which would have delighted 
Matthew Arnold’s soul, and contrast most unfavourably with 
similar obiter dicta from the pen of such a writer as M. Jus- 
serand. Prof. Schofield affects not only unnecessary foreign 
words, but also such strange English as “ bespell,” “ unspell,” 
“ provenience,” “rendition,” “ tectonically,” “ exegete,” and 
“ memorialise ” in the sense of * make memorable.” For some 
of these eccentricities there may be authority; but they produce 
a strange effect in their present context and in the company of 
phrases such as a convenient (tongue-in-the-cheek) explanation 
of why nuns, &c., &c.”; “ [satires] wherein the monks are 
humorously denuded of reverence.” Indeed, Prof. Schofield’s 
style often reads like a translation from the German—both 
where it is unnecessarily allusive and obscure, and where it is 
downright slipshod, as in the following specimen (page 188) :— 
“In the English poem, a redaction of a much simpler lay, 
he has taken on the semblance of the celebrated Robert the 
Devil, the story of whose malodorous_ exploits, due to his 
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demoniac origin, and whose conversion to an_ upright 
Christian are recorded in two late English rcmances.”’ 

It is natural that a work of so wide a scope as this—and 
the author extends his field rather unnecessarily by far- 
fetched parallels from France and Italy—should contain a few 
slips; and we point out some of these for future revision. 
The title “ Monk of Evesham ” (page 401) is now altogether 
discredited ; the vision really took place at Eynsham, near 
Oxford, as Mr. Ward has shown in Vol. XXXI. of The 
Transactions of the British Arch@ological Association, 
and Mr. Hewlett in that very preface to Roger of Wendover 
which Prof. Schofield seems to have consulted. John Trevisa 
does not mean “ John of Trèves”; even in the Middle 
Ages men knew more Latin than this. Again, Juliana of 
Norwich is a somewhat serious omission from the list of 
mystical writers, though this is the only desideratum of the 
kind which we have noted. Prof. Schofield is weakest, 
naturally enough, when he leaves his own special subject to 
discourse of medizval history, social or ecclesiastical. His 
contrast between architecture and literature on page 23 would 
have been very differently stated if he had remembered the illu- 
minating remarks on this subject in Symonds’s “ Renaissance in 
Italy”; and in a similar architectural disquisition on pages 
97 and 98 he secins to get quite out of his depth. On page 
48, again, he writes confusedly about college foundations and 
college buildings, and makes at least two mistakes in one 
sentence: “ The so-called ‘nations’ at Paris were but resid- 
ences, where students from various countries assembled for 
convenience, or as the recipients of bounty.” The reference 
here seems to be to the ** Schools of the Four Nations,” which 
did indeed constitute the earliest edifice that might be called 


“ University buildings’; but these schools were not 
called “nations,” nor were they in any sense “ resid- 
ences,” but simply lecture halls, and the analogies 


which the author quotes from Oxford are therefore false. 
Again, there is a serious mistake in the statement “ Roger 


Bacon... was not... a professor at Paris; yet he 
took his doctor’s degree there” (page 80); for, in fact, 
“professor,” “doctor,” and “master” were synonymous 


terms in the Middle Ages. On the same page the author 
makes a mis-statement: “The Collège de Sorbonne was 
founded . . . in the interest of secular learning.” It was, in 
fact. founded (as Dr. Rashdall says on the very page of his 
* Universities of Europe” which has apparently misled Prof. 
Schofield) “for sixteen students of theology,’’ but in the 
interests of “the secular clergy,” which means simply the non- 
monastic clergy. In other words, it was founded to prevent 
the friars from monopolizing the study of theology at Paris. 
On page 77 the author confuses the ‘ Speculum Historiale ” 
of Vincent of Beauvais with the “Speculum Majus,” of which 
it is only one division. There isa similar but more serious 
confusion of fact in the phrase “ Peter Waldo, of Alby in 
Provence ” (page 94+); and on the same page it is hardly fair 
to the Dominicans to represent them as the attacking party in 
the dispute about the Immaculate Conception: for they clung, 
in fact, to the old tradition, while the Franciscans were the 
innovators. The list of Universities which “existed in 
Chaucer's time ” (page 100) is lamentably incomplete, and can 
only mislead: and again, on page 106, Prof. Schofield makes 
the same mistake about “ orders” and “ holy orders ” which 
has already led him so far astray in his criticism of the “ Pearl.” 
We have laid stress on these defects partly in view of the 
second edition which is sure to be needed, and partly because 
they seem to us to indicate the main weakness of the book— 
that it aims at covering a wider field than any but a very ex- 
ceptional student can thoroughly master by his own first-hand 
reading. Even on the purely literary side we seemed to trace 
signs of the same weakness. But it would be most unjust and 
_ ungrateful to leave the reader to suppose that such corrections 
afford in themselves a fair idea of the book as a whole. On 
the contrary. its valne as a book of reference is very great, 
both to the general reader and to the professional student of 
English history or literature, and we have every reason to 
thank Prof. Schofield for a work which must have involved so 
much labour and research. i ; 


| 
| 


Oxford and the Nation. Reprinted from the Times. (1s.) 

“The writers of these articles,” we are told in the Intro- 
duction, “are Fellows and Tutors of Oxford colleges. Their 
number is not large, but they are drawn from eight colleges, 
and claim collectively some experience of Oxford methods 
and administration.” It is, perhaps, one of the most hopeful 
signs of Oxford at the present day that it is not afraid to 
criticize itself. Inthe last year or two there have been several 
series of newspaper articles on Oxford, all of them written by 
Oxford graduates. All these different writers seem to have 
had more or less the same motives—a keen appreciation of 
what Oxford in certain conditions can do combined with a 
strong feeling that it ought to do very much more. Of all 
these articles the present series is much the most reasonable 
and comprehensive. The writers start with the conviction 
that Oxford is “very far from exercising the kind or the 
degree of influence upon English education which its history 
demands of it.” In an excellent introductory article they urge 
that “this inability to satisfy the country’s expectation of 
what Universities should be is the direct consequence of 
Oxford’s departure from its own fundamental principles, and 
that it is in proportion as the University reverts to this 
ancient ingrained tradition that it will recover the ground 
which it has lost.” Oxford University is in its essence a 
corporation of teachers, but the growth of the colleges, and 
especially the powers given them by the Laudian statutes, 
have almost destroyed the University. The writers propose 
to revert to the ancient tradition by making the University 
master in its own house. Some of their proposals seem 
manifestly just. The University ought to have control over 
its own matriculation, should refuse to admit undergraduates 
until they have passed a reformed Responsions, and should 
be allowed to insist on its students doing a certain minimum 
of work. It would take too long to recount the detailed re- 
forms proposed by the writers. They include schemes for 
Pass and Honour Schools, Prize Fellowships and Scholar- 
ships; and we imagine that, apart from certain details on 
which there would be much disagreement, they would com- 
mand a great deal of support in Oxford. The trouble is, as 
they point out, that, however much she may need or desire 
reform, Oxford cannot reform herself. All reformers want to 
begin by altering the government of the University. Its 
present system of government makes almost any reform im- 
possible. It is not hard to suggest a better constitution of 
the Hebdomadal Council. The difficulty is to know what to 
do with Convocation, that most anomalous of governing 
bodies. The writers, in full consciousness of their boldness, 
propose to make the M.A. a real degree, and so produce a 
governing body which shall really be a council of those 
qualified to teach; and we only wish that there were any 
prospect of this being done. In one point they are certainly 
correct—that if Oxford were given a manageable constitution 
it could reform itself, and it is only to give it such a constitu- 
tion that a Commission is required. 

The one criticism that we could make is that the writers 
have hardly appreciated the value of the colleges and college 
rivalry. They do it lip-service occasionally, but their pro- 
posals pay little or no regard to it. Scholarships are to be 
awarded by a central examination, conducted by the whole 
University ; the University is to have a large share in the 
appointment of college lecturers ; the system of college lectures 
is to be under the control of the professors in their capacity of 
University officials. Now, no doubt much harm has been 
done by the attempts of some colleges to be self-sufficient, 
and college rivalry is not always very edifying. But it is 
worth taking some pains to preserve the individuality of the 
different colleges, and it is probable that some of these pro- 
posals would impair that without any compensating advan- 
tage. To take the last proposal mentioned, the reform of the 
lecture system, there is no evidence that the professors would 
organize lectures any better than the Board of Lecturers. 
The reforms which have been made in this department since 
the articles have been published have not been inspired by 
the professors. 

No doubt the relation between the ¢olleges and the Univer: 
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sity is the most difficult of all Oxford problems. The 
University must have power to bring the colleges up to its re- 
quirements. But very much more will be accomplished if, 
instead of stifling college fecling in disgust at college rivalry, 
Oxford can manage to turn college rivalry in the right direc- 
tions. The writers profess their belief “in the possibility of 
a real federation of the colleges.” The serious defect in 
these articles is that no attempt is made to show how this is 
to be brought about. 


An Introductory History of England, 1485-1660. By 
C. R. S. FLETCHER, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
(5s. Murray.) 

The period covered by this, the second, volume of Mr. 
Fletcher’s history is vast and crowded, but the current of his 
discourse is kept perfectly clear. It is a truism to speak of 
such simplicity in complexity as being only attainable by ripe 
scholarship and security of knowledge; but Mr. Fletcher's 
feat is remarkable enough to be allowed to endow an old 
truth with new value. The clarity of the work is astonishing. 
The Boy to whom it is addressed cannot be puzzled, and is 
unlikely to be bored. The book is instinct with life—one of 
the main sources of its vitality being its author's very unusual 
gift for portraiture. Mary Stuart and Elizabeth, Strafford 
and Cromwell, all are presented with extraordinary force and 
fidelity. 


Elizabeth [we are told] has much in her of King Harry—the fierce 
temper, the passion for the open air, the scorn of fear, the love of show 
and splendour ; something of her wicked mother, for she is a flirt to 
the very verge of impropriety—she cannot do without three lovers, at 
least, sighing for her at the same time: but, at bottom, perhaps, more 
of her grandfather, Henry VII. ; and it is just those unlovely traits of 
his which she reproduces that turn out most for the benefit of England 
in the long run—her passion for diplomatic intrigue as against war (a 
passion so great that intrigue became to her almost an end in itself), 
and her frightful stinginess in everything except dress. When we 
praise her long patience and aversion to war, we must always re- 
member that the cost of any national policy was always grievous to her ; 
after 1588, she refused almost as many chances as Philip had refused 
before that year. As for her religion, it is, as she says, ‘‘ that of all 
reasonable people.” She does not want to define it too closely at 
first ; but she means that she is no fanatic either way. Her learning, 
which is real and deep, draws her to the Protestant side; and she 
thinks that, if she is very successful, she will be able to make a Church 
which shall stand the shocks of fanaticism from both sides. The result 
of the whole is a woman who, beginning perhaps merely as one who 
seeks to ‘‘ live and reign,” can end by telling, and truly telling, her 
last Parliament that ‘‘ if she had a hundred tongues she could not 
express her hearty good ; as she had ever held her people's good most 
dear, so the last day of her life should witness it.” Foresight, subtlety, 
dignity, and noble confidence in herself and in her subjects are splashed 
and blurred, but not marred, by ludicrous vanity and coquetry, and 
occasionally by passion vented in the language of a fishwife. 


Different, but not less succinct, is Mr. Fletcher's summary 
of the death and work of Oliver Cromwell : 


All September 2nd a terrible storm raged over England ; the devil, 
said the Cavaliers, had come for Oliver's soul. The next day was the 
anniversary of his two greatest victories; and, when the storm had 
blown itself away, that great soul rendered itself to the mercy of God. 
It was, as his own steward said, one of the greatest that ever dwelt in 
a tenement of clay—intensely religious and intensely human. The 
darkest crimes with which it was stained—Drogheda and Wexford— 
were due to the fiery, if narrow, belief that some portion of mankind 
are the enemies of God. In sharing this error, he failed to rise above 
his contemporaries. In other points of character he towered above 
them, perhaps above any Englishman who has ever wielded power. 
Certainly, in home government, no Englishman ever had a more 
dithcult task allotted to him, nor laboured at it so bravely. He was an 
idealist who never lost sight of his noble ideals, even when, as he said 
of himself, his immediate task was like that of a parish constable set to 
keep the peace. In foreign politics, though a baby in diplomacy com- 
pared to his rivals, and though served by merely self-taught diplomats, 
he got his way by sheer force of character and firm belief in the power 
of England to accomplish anything to which she set her hand. 


To sketches such as these, combined with descriptions of 
the growth of social, religious, and commercial activities, 
Mr. Fletcher adds a feature which is perhaps of more value 
than all. In his earlier volume we were introduced to 

“‘Tubney,” the typical English village through the life of 


which the general aspects of each epoch is revealed. In 
chapters viii. and xxi. of this volume we follow the fortunes 
of “ Sir Roger the Eighteenth,” the typical squire of Eliza- 
bethan and Caroline days, and his immediate successors. 
And, through them, the periods begin to live and move ina 
way they have not done hitherto, at any rate for those of us 
who are without the pale of professional historians. Our 
debt to Mr. Fletcher is great. 


T. Macct Plauti Mostellaria. Edited by E. A. 
SONNENSCHEIN. (4s. 6d. Clarendon Press.) 

Although Prof. Sonnenschein is Professor of Greek as well 
as of Latin in the University of Birmingham, he finds time 
to sift stil the ever accumulating mass of tracts super- 
imposed upon Plautus. In this edition of the “ Mostellaria,” 
which is to take the place of one published twenty-three vears 
ago, he displays a sure mastery of Plautine literature; indeed, 
it is a contribution to these studies indispensable at present 
to all who would follow them. The book is, in great measure, 
new. The apparatus criticus of the old edition is gone. 
Criticism finds its place in special notes at the end, in which 
also scansion is touched on when special difficulties arise. A 
general knowledge of Plautine prosody is assumed. We 
could have wished for a summary of the more important 
metrical inquiries scattered about the scientific journals. We 
are promised, however, a separate work on the subject. With 
what is offered us in the present volume we can express 
almost unlimited satisfaction. The text reverts in many 
passages to the reading of the manuscripts: thus in 220 we 
have now “gratum ut impetraui”’ where the first edition gave 
“oratum ut impetraui.” In 20 f. the reading 


pota, pérde rem 
Corrtimpe erilem, adulescentemgse dptumum 


is inelegant; nor do we think that Prof. Sonnenschein has 
always decided aright with regard to lection. We set down 
quite at random a few other small matters to which we took 
exception in going through the piece. In the note on 729 we 
should read oor ..., and “ Frag.” for “ Trag.” Whilst we 
are content to believe that em is a shortened form of the 
imperative eme, it will surprise us if the explanation of the 
form negassim as for “negans sim” holds its ground. “A 
rod in pickle for supper ” (700) seems a strange idea ; but the 
Greeks and Romans would eat anything. The slang phrase 
“takes the cake ” is not worth quoting as an equivalent for 
“bears the palm,” nor is “shut up ” neat for “ne molestus sis.” 
The suggestion that actutum (see note on 17) was originally 
the adverbial neuter of an adjective actt-tos, “full of motion” 
(parallel to astu-tus, statt-tus, cinctt-tus) might perhaps 
have been mentioned. In 688 the genitive may be explained 
quite simply as one of definition (“ senatum consili ” = * the 
senate, to wit, my thoughts ”), added to explain the metaphor; 
compare Pseudolus 469: “ Fac sis uociuas, Psetdole, aedis 
atrium,” “the house, to wit, your ears.” Readers of classical 
periodicals will not be surprised to learn that ‘ quin aspice ? ” is 
“an interrogative command”; and some of the views ex- 
pressed as to the subjunctive differ widely from those which 
have hitherto been current in England. Weremark only that 
it is easier to classify the usages of a dead language according 
to the circumstances in which they occur than to determine the 
ultimate feeling on which each depends. 

But, if we carp a little here and doubt a little there, we 
state quite plainly, nevertheless, that the book as a whole is 
admirable. We refer briefly, in conclusion, to a question that 
is raised by it—What was the true measure of Shakespeare's 
“small Latin”? We read lately that a German had dis- 
covered the influence of Tibullus, III. xix. (IV. xu), 11-12, in 
Shakespeare, “ Midsummer Night's Dream,” I. i. 221, and 
2 Henry VI, 11. ii. 359. Long ago Benedix, the German 
playwright, made one of his characters ridicule the English 
dramatist as an Epigone, a slavish imitator of Plautus. It 
was held by Gervinus that Shakespeare was well versed both 
in Plautus and in Seneca. Now Prof. Sonnenschein tells of his 
hope to send forth soon a book showing the influence of 
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Plautus upon many of the great Elizabethan writer’s plays. 

And he deems it just as likely that inspiration was drawn 

directly from the Latin as through the channel of, let us say, 

an Italian version. Presently we may learn that the usurer’s 

cry in the “ Mostellaria’’: | 
Cedo faénus, redde faénus, faenus réddite, 


prompted Shylock’s importunate demand for his bond. We 
keep, and advise our readers to keep, an open mind on the 
whole subject. 


Ruskin on Education. By WILLIAM JOLLY. 
(1s. net. George Allen.) 

This monograph is based en a series of articles contributed 
to Great Thoughts, and it bears the traces of its conception 
and origin. The great thoughts of Ruskin—and they are truly 
great—are, so to speak, writ large, expounded, emphasized, 
illustrated ; but there is little attempt to co-ordinate them, to 
correlate them with the doctrines of other teachers, Ruskin’s 
precursors or followers, to show how far they can be carried 
out under the actual conditions of our English school system. 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, Herbert Spencer are all called 
as witnesses, and an ignorant reader might conclude that in 
the principles of education they are all at one. There is a 
similar vagueness as to dates, and the text would lead one to 
suppose that the Education Bill of 1870 was the last legisla- 
tion of any import and that Mr. Arthur Acland was still our 
Minister of Education. We must accept the book for what it 
professes to be—a hortatory preachment, not a philosophical 
essay—and as such we welcome it. The root idea of Ruskin’s 
teaching is that education is a good in itself; that it aims not 
at success in life, but at advancement in living ; that the duty 
of the educator is first to find out what are the capacities of 
each boy and girl (a fixed quantity, according to Ruskin, ab- 
solutely determined at birth), and then to make the best of 
their capacities. It is well to have this gospel preached, and, 
if need be, dinned in our ears, and Mr. Jolly is a fervent and 
persuasive expositor; but he fails to recognize some of the 
contradictions involved in it or the practical difficulties in 
carrying it out. We can only glance at a few. Ruskin would 
have no compulsion: education should be open to all, but 
enforced on none. Does Mr. Jolly agree with the Master ? 
Would he really “restore the Heptarchy"”? Emulation, 
according to Ruskin, is one of the deadly sins. In his schools 
there shall be no competition. How otherwise than by com- 
petition, we ask, are the trial schools that Ruskin would set 
up in every important town to be managed? They are 
intended to sift and sort the ploughman, the mechanic, the 
artist, the scholar; or, as Mr. Jolly puts it, to pass on the 
gifted child from infant-room to University. You may call 
them “ searching or discovering schools,” but a name will not 
save you from the horns of a dilemma—competition or 
patronage. Once more we would ask whether systematic 
moral instruction and religion can be kept in water-tight com- 
partments. There are a few trifling matters that need cor- 
rection. Fénelon and Compayré are robbed of their accents ; 
cados kat ayaĝós does not mean “the beautiful and the good”; 
“religion ” isnot derived from re and ligo, “to bind back ” ; the 
dead languages are not an incubus on higher-grade schools ; 
there is more than one “ Cyclopedia of Education.” If Ruskin 
really wrote “any one may be a companion of St. George 
who sincerely do what they can.” he was “supra gram- 
maticam.” 


The Plays of Molière in French. With an English Trans- 
lation by A. R. WALLER, and Critical Introduction by 
Prof. SAINTSBURY. 8 vols. (£2. 8s. net. Edinburgh: 
John Grant.) 

The first half of this translation had appeared by 1905, 
when, as the translator euphemistically expresses it, a change 
of publishers became necessary. At the instigation of Mr. 
John Grant, the interrupted work was resumed, and we have 
now the complete text of Molière, faced by a prose translation 
and graced by the thirty-one etchings after Leloir. 

We agree with Mr. Waller that Molière in blank verse is an 


impossibility, and also that a rendering in rimed couplets is 
likely to read like the libretto of a pantomime; but the latter 
alternative does not, in our opinion, apply to the greater 
comedies, and we should like to see some master of versifica- 
tion—Mr. Gilbert Murray or Mr. Andrew Lang—try his hand 
on the “ Misanthrope” or “ Tartufe.” As it is, we have what 
the preface professes—a simple rendering in modern English, 
generally faithful without being bald; easy to follow, though 
one misses the epigrammatic force, the fillip of rime. One 
would think that the public that wishes to study Moliére 
without a knowledge of French must be limited; but it is the 
privilege of genius to be cosmopolitan. We have heard of a 
Northumbrian miner who read and admired Aeschylus in the 
Bohn crib. Van Laun’s translation is out of print, and Mr. 
Heron Wall is, as far as we are aware, the only competitor in 
the field. 

The notes are scanty, and we should have welcomed some 
discussion of the many vexed passages in which Moliére 
abounds. Our older readers may remember a lively corre- 
spondence, in which French professors took part, on the 
meaning of la plus glorieuse in a passage set from the 
“Misanthrope.” To avoid the common charge against re- 
viewers of confining themselves to generalities, which may be 
founded on a perusal of the preface, we will subject a page, 
taken somewhat at random, to more minute criticism—the 


opening scene of “Sganarelle.” Le cocu imaginaire is 
neatly paraphrased * the husband who thought himself 
wronged.” For sortant toute éplorée, “she comes on 


in tears,” read “leaving the stage in a flood of tears.” 
Instead of petite impertinente, ‘you impudent baggage,” 
read “impertinent missie.” Et par sottes raisons, &c., 
“Does your childish hate, with its foolish whims, think 
to twist your father’s common sense in this matter?” 
Why not quite literally: ““A raw schoolgirl, you pretend to 
overrule a father's wisdom with such silly arguments” ? 
Similarly, for “Good gracious! mind how you provoke me, 
unless you want to try, and that before very long, whether my 
arm has still some strength in it,” read: “ Zounds! be careful 
not to stir my bile, or you may discover before you’re much 
older that my arm's not quite paralyzed.” And for “I tell 
you that with this sum of money he must be a very decent 
fellow,” read “With such a fortune I warrant you he's a 
proper gentleman.” 


Round about Wiltshire. By A. G. BRADLEY. With Thirty Ilustra- 
tions, of which Fourteen are in Colours, by T. C. Gotch. 
(Methuen.) 

We must congratulate Mr. Bradley on his latest piece of oa 
graphical work. In ‘‘ Round about Wiltshire” he has given us what 
is perhaps the most delightful book of its kind that the season has to 
show. There is little that is absolutely new in the matter, but the 
manner of telling is very noticeable. What we ourselves feel and 
know is here set forth in graphic style, till we envy the writer his gift 
of saying the right thing in the right way, and putting our inarticu- 
late thoughts into words for us. As he himself points out in the intro- 
duction, these pages do not claim to be an exhaustive exploitation 
of Wiltshire, but are rather the outcome of a long summer's ramble 
about a county that is somewhat neglected by tourists in general, but 
is nevertheless well worth the knowing. For here are Britain’s 
mightiest prehistoric monuments, here one of her stateliest cathedrals, 
and here, too, her most beautiful of forests, while those to whom the 
old rural life and its traits of character, that are elsewhere fast passing 
away, appeal will find them surviving here in no small measure among 
the picturesque thatched villages and pastoral solitudes. The anti- 
quary and the student will find much to interest them in these pages. 
Ancient churches, famous men and women, sleepy little country 
towns, and stately mansions and manor houses, with all their wealth of 
legend and history, in turn claim our attention, and the lighter side of 
things is by no means neglected, the author’s personal reminiscences 
being full of pleasant humour. But it is the open-air ‘fe that 
Mr. Bradley loves to set before us, and any one with a few 
days to spare could hardly do better than follow in his track. 
Here are the short-turfed downs that we love so well, the old- 
world villages nestling away in their hollows, the great trout lying 
under moss-grown bridges or basking on the sun-lit shallows, and 
here and there and everywhere the song of the lark overhead, and the 
keen but bracing thyme-scented wind that you can lean up against, as 
Charles Dickens says of it somewhere. The illustrations in colour 
and otherwise are numerous, and, for the most party excellent, noticeably 
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those entitled ‘* Reminiscence,” ‘*‘ The Under-Shepherd,” and ‘‘ Even- 
ing on Salisbury Plain.” In the letter-press a careless bit of proof- 
reading here and there catches the eye, or an obvious error, such as the 
placing Hazlitt’s Winterslow Hut in Hants, instead of Wilts, or the 
repetition of the widespread but utterly mistaken idea that the bells 
of St. Thomas, Sarum, came there from the cathedral bell-tower ; but 
such trifling flaws are few and far between, and will no doubt be cor- 
rected in the forthcoming new edition. 


The Odes of Horace: a Translation and an Exposition. 
GARNSEY. (6s. Swan Sonnenschein.) 

Mr. Garnsey, we gather from the preface, is a youthful graduate of 
the University of Sidney, and this edition of the ‘‘Odes” must be 
judged as an academic thesis—von res sed spes. The ‘only begetter”’ 
is Dr. Verrall, but the disciple has far outrun the master. Dr. Verrall, 
with wide learning and extreme ingenuity, discovered in Horace political 
allusions hitherto unsuspected, and, though many of his theories and 
conjectures—the procession of the seasons and the senatorial shoe- 
latchet—are now reckoned among the curiosities of scholarship, yet, 
when stripped of all its extravagances, his ‘‘Studies in Horace” contained 
a solid core of facts with which all future editors will have to reckon. 
But, according to Mr. Garnsey, Horace is nothing but a political 
pamphleteer ; the ‘‘ Odes” are a cryptogram, and in nearly all may be 
discovered some open or covert allusion to the arch-villain of the plot 
—the poets (‘te noire, the conspirator Murena. Does Horace invite 
his patron to share with him a glass of home-brewed Sabine, the inner 
meaning is a warning against Murena, who ‘‘drank immoderately from 
the well-springs of magic and sorcery”; cantharus is not only a wine- 
cup, but the sacred scarab of the Egyptians. Or, if he asks what hospit- 
able friend will provide a punch-bowl to keep out the cold of the 
Pelignian hills, what he really means is: Where shall I find an honest 
company not given up to the black art in which Murena indulges? 
Were not the Peligni a tribe that dabbled in magic? In brief, Mr. 
Garnsey deals with Horace as Mrs. Delia Bacon and Dr. Donnelly 
have dealt with Shakespeare. The translation is in rhythmical prose, 
and intended only as a subsidiary aid to the interpretation. All the 
poetry has been successfully eliminated, and the caput mortuum of 
politics is left for dissection. 


“ Let brother of Megilla the Opuntian 
Tell to what wound he has been treated, 
And from what dart he dies. 
Falters his will? I do not drink on other terms. 
What passion rules thee burns not with a flame 
Of which thou ought’st to be ashamed. Through love 
Quite honourable thou’rt finding way 
To sin.” 


The cryptogram here is Murena’s project of marriage with Julia. As 
Mr. Garnsey, with a singular forgetfulness of the other half of the 
proverb, says of an approved conjecture of Dr. Verrall, this is den 
trovato. We may without offence apply to the author the Horatian 
screed: ‘‘Nec lusisse pudet, sed non incidere ludo,” while (as he 
phrases it) ‘‘ from your bloom crabbed greyness holds aloof.” 


How to Read English Literature. By LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. Com- 
plete School Edition. (2s. 6d. Routledge.) 

This book consists of two parts. To the first-—Chaucer to Milton— 
published last year, a second—Dryden to Meredith—is now added. 
At first sight, the critic’s antagonism may be roused by the attempt to 
compress so vast a subject into the limits of a text-book, but he will find 
himself speedily obliged to admit that Mr. Magnus has achieved his 
seemingly impracticable task. Rare insight and judgment have been 
brought into service, and the result is something as far from the 
ordinary text-book as can well be imagined. For the book’s sub- 
stantial framework of facts is the basis of literary criticism of a high 
and delicate kind. Indeed, if fault could be found with so admirable 
a work, it would be that the criticism it contains is too subtle and 
delicate for the minds to which it is addressed. The presentation of 
Chaucer could hardly be bettered; the criticism is fundamental, but 
the facts to be revealed are straightforward. Exactly how much the 
school-boy or school-girl will glean from the paragraphs devoted to 
Blake and George Meredith it is not easy to tell. But one thing is 
certain. Students of literature will find much to admire, and nothing 
to complain of, in what Mr. Magnus has had to say of his subjects. 


“ Oxford Higher French Series.”—Poésies Choistes de François Coppie. 
Edited by LEON DELRos, (2s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Coppée as a dramatist and a poet is fairly well known to English 
readers. His ‘‘ Luthier de Crémone” and his ‘‘ Pour la Couronne” 
are often set or offered for examinations. Translations of the ‘‘ Grève 
des Forgerons,” and of three of the minor poems in this selection, have 
appeared in Zhe Journal. M. Delbos, who is a personal friend of the 
poet, in an introduction at once sympathetic and lively, does full justice 
to his genius, and, some will think, more than justice. For ourselves, we 
would allow to Coppée the divinae particulam aurae, the famme divine, 
that M. Delbos claims for him, but with the qualification that he shines 
asa glow-worm, not as a star. Most of his pcems are vers d'occasion, ex- 
quisite of their kind, but taking rank not with Wordsworth and Tenny- 
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son, but with Calverley and Austin Dobson. The notes are sufficient, 
but those on scansion seem to us superfluous. Three-fourths of these 
are covered by the rule that ¢ mute is sounded before a consonant. 
Surely M. Delbos is mistaken in his scansion of cham-bre-ou, page 47, 
and, pace M. Delbos, “cow” is a monosyllable, and does not sound 
like the French chaos. 


The Myths of Greece and Rome : their Stories, Signification, and Origin 
By H. A. GUERBER. (7s. 6d. net. Harrap.) 

The title would lead one to expect a learned treatise on mythology, 
but the preface corrects this misconception, and prepares us for what 
we find—a popular account of classical myths, some acquaintance with 
which is essential for a full understanding of much that is greatest in 
English poetry and literature. As such, the book may be commended. 
It is provided with a full glossary and index, and illustrated with 
excellent reproductions of ancient and modern art, some of them, as 
the Burne-Jones’s and Harry Bates’s, really beautiful. The conclud- 
ing chapter, on the ‘Analysis of Myths,” had better have been 
omitted. Müller (¢.¢e., Prof. Max Müller) is still quoted as ‘‘ the great 
authority of philology,” and the author’s standpoint is indicated on the 
first page: ‘‘ The Hebrews alone were instructed by God, who gave 
them not only a full account of the creation, but,” &c. Again: “4 rhis 
Rhematic period was followed by the Nomadic or Agglutinative aze,” 
is a Prolemaic utterance. The myths, however, themselves are simply 
told, and such a bit of journalese as ‘* Antigone’s sufferings were mercit- 
fully cut short by asphyxiation ” is exceptional. We should be curious 
to know Mr. Guerber’s authority for making Creon the father of 
Jocasta. 


“ Horace Marshall & Son’s New English Reading Books.”—Book I., 
Fairy Tales ; Book II., Nature Myths ; Book IIL. Stories of the 
Sea ; Book IV., Heroic Tales. Edited by C. L. Thomson. 
Messrs. Marshall have studied to some purpose the art of making 
Readers attractive to the eye, and this new series, with its pretty 
bindings, large type, and plentiful illustrations, will prepossess small 
boys and girls in its favour. The only improvement we can suggest 1s 
either rougher paper or blacker type. As for the matter, it is. from 
the first true literature, and, for the most part, literature that has stood 
the test of time. We doubt whether teachers will endorse the order 
of the volumes. ‘‘ Nature Myths” (there is nothing mythical about 
some of the poems) should come last. Wedo not see the use of the 
word-lists appended ‘to the first three volumes. It would be much 
better to divide the words into syllables in the text. 


Am Deutschen Ferde. Von OSKAR und VALERIE THIERGEN. 
With English notes by Prof. S. W. Currinc. (2s. 6d. Ginn.)—This 
is a book on German life, in the form of letters and conversations. The 
headings of the chapters will give an idea of the contents—Berlin, A 
Session of the Reichstag, At the Opera, A Language Lesson, A Students’ 
Duel, &c. Parts are too esoteric, e.g., a study of the Upper Silesian 
dialect and a Pindaric ode to Bismarck ; but generally the volume gives 
a faithful account of German manners and customs, and can be recom- 
mended for fairly advanced German students. For these the full 
vocabulary is a superfluity. 


Die Viersehn Nothelfer. Non RikHL. Edited by J. F. RASCHEN. 
(1s. Ginn.)—This well known Novelle, sparkling with fun and humour, 
is here provided with all the most modern apparatus of vocabulary and 
exercises for conversation and composition. 


The Virgil Pocket Book, Arranged by S. E. WINBOLT. With an 
Introduction by ARTHUR SIDGWICK. (2s. net. Constable.) 
This collection of gems from Virgil has been made by a schviar who 
has made a special study of the Virgilian hexameter, and the prose 
renderings which face the text are always accurate, and often happy. 


‘‘Siepmann’s Advanced French Series.”—Alphonse Daudet’s Jack. 
Part I. Adapted and edited by E. C. GOLDBERG. (Macmillan.) 
Some may doubt whether the horrors of ‘‘ Le Gymnase Maronval” 

are altogether wholesome reading for English boys and girls; but there 

can be no question as to the skill with which the editor has condensed 
the story, climinating the shady side of Jack’s parentage, or the 
thoroughness of the annotations. In particular, he directs attention to 

a point the New Methodists too often ignore—the difficulties of trans- 

lation. We can only offer one or two trifling emendations. Æe 

approchatt sa mère (page 14) is not ‘thad access to,” but ‘* brought his 
mother near him,” ‘‘ was a link between him and his mother.” ‘* De 
vache enragée, we say ‘a mad bull’’”’: a misleading note. bie de vache 
enragee is, of course, ‘living from hand to mouth.” Répétiteur, 
“usher,” is nearer than ‘‘ assistant master.” 


Stanford’s Geological Atlas of Great Britain and Ireland. Edited by 
H. B. WOODWARD. Second Edition. (12s. 6d. net.) 

The first edition of this work did not include any reference to Ireland 
—a defect which has now been remedied by the addition of two 
geological maps of that country, and some forty pages of letterpress 
descriptive of its broad geological features. An index of all the fossils 
figured in the book has also been provided. The first edition was 
reviewed in this journal some two or three years ago; but jt may be 
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useful to point out that, in addition to the geological maps and figures 
of fossils, the book contains a concise description of the geological 
structure of each county, and this is supplemented by an account of the 
more striking land features which a traveller along the principal lines 
of railway may observe during his journey. The contents of the atlas 
should appeal to all who take an intelligent interest in the structure 
and topographical features of their own district, or of that through 
which they may be travelling. It has the great advantage of being 
easily portable, for it measures rather less than 8 inches by 5 inches. 


Elementary Practical Chemistry. By CLowks and COLEMAN. PartI., 
General Chemistry; Part II., Analytical Chemistry. Filth Edi- 
tion. (2s. 6d. net each volume. Churchill.) 

The excellence of this manual has long been generally recognized, 
and its division into two parts will be much appreciated by teachers 
and students in secondary and technical schools. Part J. deals with 
the examination of air and water, the phenomena of combustion, and 
the preparation of some of the commoner non-metallic elements and 
their principal compounds. Many of the experiments are of a quanti- 
tative character, as, for example, those dealing with equivalent weights 
and neutralization. The scope of the work may be roughly indicated 
as that specified by the Board of Education Syllabus in Practical 
Chemistry, Stage I. Part II. is concerned with analysis, qualitative 
and quantitative, and the standard of work is about that of Stage II. in 
the syllabus named above. 


Hanabook of Metallurgy. By C. SCHNABEL. Translated by H. Louts. 
Vol. II. Second Edition. (21s. net. Macmillan.) 

The English translation of Vol. I. appeared two years ago, and the 
volume now under notice completes this large and important work. 
The methods of extraction from their ores of the metals zinc, cad- 
mium, mercury, bismuth, tin, antimony, arsenic, nickel, cobalt, 
platinum, and aluminium are described in detail in this portion. 
Copper, lead, silver, and gold were dealt with in the first volume. 
The metallurgy of iron constitutes a subject so large in itself that 
Dr. Schnabel has omitted it of set purpose. It is necessary to point 
out that the scope of the work is limited to a short account of the 
physical and chemical properties of each of the metals mentioned above, 
a brief description of its ores, and a very full and detailed treatment of 
the extraction processes. One cannot but feel that a third volume is 
. required in which recent work on the physics of metals, metallography, 
and the study of alloys should receive adequate attention. It is to be 
regretted that the few physical data which are given should, in most 
cases, have been compiled from sources which are quite out of date. 
-is a book of reference it will be invaluable to the teacher and to the 
advanced student of metallurgy, for no other single treatise, in English, 
is so comprehensive in its scope or so exhaustive in detail. 


Tne Poems of William Dunbar. With Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by H. Bettyse BAILDON, M.A., Ph.D. (6s. net. 
Cambridge University Press.) 

Mr. Baildon’s task in preparing and issuing the first cheap edition of 
the writings of Burns's great predecessor has been excellently per- 
formed. Admirable library editions of Dunbar’s works are in existence, 
but these are costly and rare, and the general public, in consequence, 
knows far too little of a man of whom Scott has said: * He was an 
excellent poet, unrivalled by any which Scotland has ever produced.” 


A New French Grammar. By R. H. ALLPRESS and J. LAFFITTE. 
(Cassell. ) 

Called a grammar, this book is in reality reading book, exercise 
book, and grammar in one. It will suit many teachers who are weary 
of ordinary ‘‘ courses,” but who are not prepared to go the whole hog 
in modern methods. The pieces for reading, which are extracts from 
good authors, in many cases somewhat ‘‘ cooked,” in order to illustrate 
more fully some grammatical rule, occupy just overa third of the book, 
and form the foundation of the rest, which includes guestionnaires 
and continuous composition, as well as grammar and exercises. The 
type leaves something to be desired in pvint of clearness, and we doubt 
whether the gain from the ‘‘ cooking ” counterbalances the inevitable 
loss ; but the book is, on the whole, sound. Why do the authors say 
that the number of exceptions to any rule about gender is very great? 
What about words in -eam, -ence, -çon, to mention the first suffices that 
occur to us? 


The Complete School Chemistry. By F. M. OLDHAM. 
(4s. 6d. Methuen.) 

As a text-book which may be used in the laboratory for a guide to 
simple experimental work, and at home, or in the class-room, for 
reading purposes, this volume presents certain good features. In order 
to avoid the troublesome discontinuity which arises when laboratory 
instructions are sandwiched between descriptive matter, the author 
piaces the experimental details at the beginning of each chapter, and 
gives the theoretical or descriptive account, without break, in the re- 
mainder of the section. The first quarter of the book deals largely 
with work which can be carried out by quite junior pupils, and the 
remainder of the course gradually leads a boy forward until he has 
covered a syllabus which is fairly typical of Matriculation requirements. 
Although the diagrams are clearly drawn, yet in many of the figures a 


strange disregard of relative dimensions is manifest. As a whole, the 
text appears free from errors, although a few statements require 
modification. Thus, on page 335, the italicized sentence ‘‘ the 
properties of alloys are generally intermediate between those of the 
constituent metals” can scarcely be substantiated ; and it is mis- 
leading to call *‘cast iron” ‘‘solidified carbide of iron,” as though it 
were a pure chemical compound (page 363). We can recommend the 
book. 
Introduction to Physical Chemistry. By J. WALKER. 
Fourth Edition. (ros. net. Macmillan.) 

Prof. Walker’s book is probably the best introduction to the subject 
which has been written in this country, and the appearance of the 
fourth edition is evidence of its popularity among chemists. It differs 
from its predecessors not merely in the substitution of the most recently 
obtained numerical data in place of those which depended upon older 
observations, but also in the addition of entirely new matter. In 
particular, new chapters on Atomic and Molecular Dimensions and 
on Neutrality and Salt Hydrolysis have been inserted, and there are 
various references to the phenomena exhibited by the radio-active 
elements. We note that, on page 328, the formula for the double 
cyanide of copper and potassium is wrongly represented as contain- 
ing cuprzc cyanide; it should be cuproszs cyanide. Every advanced 
student of chemistry who is about to attack the physical branch of 
his subject should make the mastery of this book his first object. 


Certificate General Elementary Science. Part I., Phystography. By 
R. W. STEWART. (4s. 6d. Clive.) 

The seven sections into which this book is divided are respectively 
entitled Measurement and Matter, Mechanics, Heat, Light, Mag- 
netism, Electricity, and Chemistry. It is written with the special ob- 
ject of covering the syllabus issued by the Board of Education for 
the Certificate Examination, and each of the sections is treated in a 
manner which, though perforce elementary, is accurate and concise. 
Each chapter is followed by a summary of the most important points 
and by a collection of questions intended to test the student’s grasp ot 
what he has read. 


A Treasury of English Literature. From the Beginning to the 
Eighteenth Century. Selected and arranged, with Translations and 
Glossaries, by Kare M. WARREN. (7s. Od. net. Constable.) 

To begin with externals, though this is a portly volume of nearly a 
thousand pages, yet, thanks to thin paper and good binding, it can be 
read in the armchair without a bookstand. The title is ambiguous, 
but the ‘* beginning ” means the eighth century, or possibly earlier, 
with Widsith and Beowulf, and the eighteenth century is inclusive, 
the last author entreasured, to take the year of his death, being Crabbe. 

Miss Warren, in her selection, has followed closely on the lines laid 

down by Mr. Stopford Brooke’s ‘* Primer,” who contributes an 

eloquent introduction on the worth of English literature. The attempt 
to represent the dramatists is wisely abandoned. The most original 
part of the work is Book I., which carries us down to the Old 

English Chronicle. Miss Warrea is a good English scholar, and her 

translations may be relied on. We knew no work which covers quite 

the same ground. 


Provincial Letters, and other Fapers. By the Author of ‘* Pages from 
a Private Diary.” (5s. net. Smith, Elder.) 

A reviewer is generally Lound to respect the veil of anonymity, how- 
ever transparent it may be; but in this case, when one of the Papers has 
been delivered by the author as a public lecture, it would be the merest 
affectation not toname Canon Beeching. Moreover, the chief charm of 
these papers lies in their personality: it is the City of London School 
boy, the exhibitioner of Balliol, the editor of ‘* A Paradise of 
English Poetry,” the Joint Board examiner, the Canon of Westminster, 
and under these many masks the same genial scholar, with a quiet 
humour of his own which saves him from pedantry, who converses with 
us on Dr. Johnson and Charles Lamb, on the tombs at Fairford and 
‘‘howlers ” in the ** London Matric.” The Look is a reprint of articles 
mostly contributed to the Cornzhil! Alagazine, and the articles are of 
very Various merit. All are readable, but some a little thin; and we 
miss the ‘‘ first sprightly running.” What pleases us best is a serious 
essay on “English Patriotic Poetry.” It contains a discriminating 
criticism of Mr. Kipling’s verse ; but surely our Aristarchus was nodding 
when he preferred the ** smooth-faced, snub-nosed rogue” of ‘‘ Maud” 
to ‘ Love thou thy land,” confessing that these earlier patriotic poems 
made him yawn. Next to this we rank a character study of Atterbury. 
The stupid marginations of Alaric Watts on Wordsworth’s poems were 
hardly worth disinterring, but Atterbury’s corrections of Waller are 
interesting ; and it was a happy discovery that Canon Beeching made 
in the Westminster Chapter Library. 


Villant’s Chronicle. Being Selections from the First Nine Books of 
the Croniche Fiorentine of GIOVANNI VILLANI. (5s. net. Con- 
stable.) 

We have seen the Middle Ages through twentieth-century glasses in 
Mr. Ragg’s volume ; thanks to Miss Rose Selfe’s almost ideal transla- 
lation, we are enabled to view them through the eyes of a contemporary 
chronicler, and no better guide could be desired than Messer Giovanni 
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Villani, In those quaint naive records of the Florentine writer an 
epoch lives again. The ‘‘ old unhappy far-off things and battles long 
ago ” are suddenly brought to our doors, and in these pages we see the 
whole pageant of medixval life in Italy sweep once again before us. 
Here do we learn ‘‘ how the parties of blacks and whites first began 
in the city of Pistoia; how the Florentines made peace with the 
Aretines, and a comet appeared in the heavens”; and how, ‘‘ by 
reason of the Emperor’s coming, they recalled from banishment all 
the Guelfs.” Perhaps the gem of the collection in a volume abound- 
ing with such is the criticism of the ‘‘altissimo poeta” himself— 
“this Dante, because of his knowledge, was somewhat haughty and 
disdainful, and, after the fashion of a philosopher, careless of graces 
and not easy in his converse with laymen, but, because of the lofty 
virtue and knowledge and worth of so great a citizen, it seems fitting 
to confer lasting memory upon him in this our Chronicle.” To insist 
on the value of Villani’s Chronicle at this time of day to Dantists is, 
of course, unnecessary, and not the least important part of the present 
edition of selections 1s the scholarly introduction by Mr. P. H. Wick- 
steed, wherein he deals at some length with the vexed question of 
Dante’s politics. He also utters a warning word against the ‘* in- 
accuracies” of the Florentine Chronicler. But these are flaws the 
general reader will pardon for the delight of tasting medixval history 
at first hand in a most expressive and appropriate English dress. 


Poems of Patriotism. Edited by G. K. A. BELL. (Routledge. Is.) 

Mr. Bell has interpreted his title liberally, and Wordsworth’s 
“ Happy Warrior,” Hawkes’s ‘‘ Song of the Western Men,” and 
even Scott’s description of Flodden are to be found in his collection. 
The pieces are well chosen ; but there are occasional lapses into the 
trivial, We could well spare Letty’s ‘‘Globe” and ‘** The Royal 
George.” We miss Tennyson’s ‘‘ Revenge” ; perhaps copyright stood 
in the way. Mr. Bell's sympathies are not confined to England, and 
we are glad to see Burns and Moore included. 


‘*Siepmann’s French Series”—/Jack. Part I. 
GOLDBERG, (Macmillan.) 

We are delighted to renew our acquaintance with Daudet’s master- 
pee but we doubt the utility of editing it for school purposes. The 
oundation on which the story rests must perforce be torn away, and 
the structure of the story destroyed. The volume before us contains 
the account of Jack’s life at the Gymnase Moronval. Is it desirable 
that boys and girls should read books describing the meaner side of 
Parisian life? Do we want to transport them toa French Dotheboys 
Hall and introduce them to a society of ratés? But, if the thing is to 
be done, it cannot easily be done better than Mr. Goldberg has done it. 


Le Conscrit de 1813. By ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. Edited by 
O. B. Surer. (D: C. Heath & Co.) 

An abridged edition, which will be welcomed by many teachers, who 
find the whole book too long. The notes are commendably brief, 
occasionally, indeed, too brief, as when ‘‘Te Deum” is explained as 
**the first words of a Latin hymn of praise.” 


Un Episode de Guerre. By STENDHAL. Edited by W. G. HARTOG. 
(1s. Rivingtons.) 

Stendhal’s style is well suited for young people, and this little 

extract from the ‘* La Chartreuse de Parmes ” makes an interesting and 

easy reading book. It contains guestionnaire and pieces for composition. 


L’ Equipage de la Belle Nivernaise. By Dauner. Adapted by T. R.N. 
CROFTS. (1s. Methuen.) 
It was a good idea to simplify the ‘‘ Belle Nivernaise,” which, 
capital little story as it is, contains in its original form too many hard 
words to be suitable for school reading. 


Intermediate French. By L. C. JAQues. (2s. Ginn.) 

A series of French extracts for translation into English and of pieces 
of English to be turned into French. The latter take us back to the 
period when makers of books thought any nonsense was good enough 
to be turned into French. <A few sentences will give an idea of their 
quality, ‘‘ How can we join the ideas of one century to those of 
another ?—We may do so by invisible bonds. The bonds by which 
we have joined the ideas of a century to those of the century which 
has preceded it are almost all-powerful.” The following gem is too 
good to be left to oblivion :—*‘ Although the gentle glimmer had 
lengthened out as it descended, nothing was distinguished.” 


Questions d’ Histoire et d’ Enseignement. Par Cu. V. LANGLOIS. 
Nouvelle Série. (3 fr. 5oc. Hachette.) 

Everything that comes from the pen of M. Langlois deserves atten- 
tion, and this miscellaneous collection of lectures and magazine articles 
has much of interest for an English reader. More than half the 
volume consists of notes on education in the United States—the out- 
come of a lecturing tour made in 1904. Those who have studied the 
“ Mosely Report” and Prof. Miinsterberg’s ‘“ American Traits” will 
find few facts or views that were not already familiar to them ; but a 
lecture which sums up the results of studies preliminary to the visit 
gives a just and striking bird’s-eye view. M. Langlois is an outspoken 
advocate of secuiar education, and on co-education he keeps an open 
mind. We commend to the Classical Association the statistics on 
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Latin and Greek teaching in schools given on page 187, and the quota- 
tion from Stanley Hall, on page 144: ‘‘ This fetich (the baby Latin 
and Greek taught in our high schools) no more revives antique culture 
than the soil is fertilized by the smell of the dung-cart driven over it.” 
But the chapter that will most attract English educationists at the present 
moment is that entitled: ‘*La Préparation a l’ Enseignement, an in- 
augural address delivered last November at the Musée Pédagogique. 
It sets forth what the école normale had failed to do in the way of 
training, and what the Ministry of Public Instruction proposed to do in 
the future for secondary teachers. There is nothing that has not been 
said already by Payne, Quick, Thring, and other English educationists, 
but M. Langlois’s address is distinguished by its perfect reasonable- 
ness and sense of proportion. 


“Illustrations of English Literature.”—(1) From Wyatt to Webster. 
By C. L. THOMSON. (2) From Herrick to Dryden. By G. B. 
SELLON. (3) From Carlyle to Stevenson. By C. L. THOMSON. 
(1s. 4d. each. Horace Marshall & Son.) 

Three more volumes of this series, which is designed to give 
specimens of the best English writers of all ages. In making such a 
collection the choice is extremely difficult, and, on the whole, we get a 
fair representation of literary talent. But in the first volume we miss 
Ascham and Peele; in the second there is no specimen of Milton’s 
prose, and Jeremy Taylor receives scanty recognition ; and in the third 
the passages from Newman and Froude do not show those masters at 
their best. 


Paton's List of Schools and Tutors, Tenth Annual Edition. 
This most useful annual, compiled as a guide to parents in their 
choice of a school, grows each year in bulk. A map supplement 
shows approximately the distance from the school to the nearest town 

or railway station. It is published at the nominal price of Is. 6d. 


Messrs. Cassell were the pioneers in cheap reprints. It is not 
strictly accurate to say that Cassell’s Nutional Library ‘* marked a 
new departure in book publication ” ; but if we add “‘ in England” itis 
the plain fact. The present reviewer is old enough to remember how, 
some forty years ago, he tried to induce several leading publishers 
(Messrs. Cassell among the number) to give Englishmen something 
analogous to the ‘‘ Bibliothèque Nationale” or the ‘* Allgemeine 
Bibliothek,” and how they one and all replied that there was no money 
in it. Now there is a Dutch auction: half a dozen leading firms are 
outbidding one another in offers of the biggest bulk for the lowest price. 
The last bidder will be hard to outstrip. Treasure /sland and Kid- 
nafped (both still in copyright) are now offered in one volume, cloth 
binding and excellent print, for 8d. net, or in an édition de luxe, leather 
covers, for 1s. 6d. net. Another volume among the first instalment of 
ten is Zennyson's Poems up to 1865, which runs to just 600 pages. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


The College reopens for the Michaelmas term Thursday, October 3. 
Students in all departments are asked to meet the Principal and 
lecturers on Wednesday, October 2, at 2 to 4 p.m. 

Two Courses, open free to teachers in London schools, are arranged 
for the Michaelmas term:—(1) ‘‘ The Organization of Nature Study 
Courses in London Schools” : Lecturer, Miss M. R. N. Holmer, 
M.A., Natural Science Tripos, Cambridge ; Saturdays, 10 30, beginning 
October 5. (2) ‘‘Geology for Teachers of Physical Geography”: 
Lecturer, Miss C. A. Raisin, D.Sc. ; Wednesdays, 6 p.m., beginning 
October 9. Syllabuses can be obtained on application to the Principal. 

Two open scholarships, of the value of £15 each, are offered for the 
course of secondary training beginning in January, 1908. Applications 
should be sent not later than December 9 to the Head of the Training 
Department, from whom the necessary forms and particulars can be 
obtained. 


WALES. 


All the Welsh Education Committees which hae discussed er 
Secondary Regulations for Wales have express 
E EEA themselves as quite unconvinced by Mr. M‘Kenna’s 
reasons for the difference in the scale of grants 
between English and Welsh schools. Cardiff, in common with some 
other authorities, has already passed a resolution that a Conference 
representative of all the secondary schools should be convened forth- 
with, with a view of sending a deputation to Mr. M‘Kenna on the 
question. As there exists a general sense of dissatisfaction with the 
present arrangements, it is not improbable that such a conference will 
take place. The Director of Education for Cardiff has also drawn 
up a comparative table showing that the difference in the amount of 
(Continued on page €94.) 
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Nation (New York).—" The series can hardly receive too high praise; except for the price the volumes may be called luxurious. 
They are edited by scholars of distinction, and of special study and 


graphy, paper, and margins leave practically nothing to be desired. 
fitness in the work each has undertaken.” 


The typo- 


The prices given of copies on ordinary paper are for copies bound in limp cloth ; uncut copies may be had in paper covers at 6d. less per volume (ts. 


less for those priced from 6s. in cloth). 


Greek. 


AESCHYLUS. 


A. SIDGWICK. 3s. 6d. (India paper, 4s. 6d.) 


APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. 


R. C. SEATON. 3s. 


ARISTOPHANES. 
F. W. HALL, W. M. GELDART. (India paper, 8s. 6d.) 
I. Ach., Eq., Nub., Vesp., Pax, Aves. 3s. 6d. 
II. Lys., Thesm., Ran., Eccl., Plut., fr. 3s. 6d. 


BUCOLICI GRAECI. 


U. VON WILAMOWITZ-MOELLENDORFF. 3s. (India paper, 4s.) 


DEMOSTHENES. 
S. H. BUTCHER. I. Orationes I-XIX. 4s. 6d. 
— II. i. Orationes XX-XXVI. 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES. 
G. G. A. MURRAY. Vols. I and II. (India paper, 9s.) 
I. Cyc., Alc., Med., Heracl., Hip., Andr., Hec. 3s. 6d. 
II. Suppl., Herc., Ion, Tro., El., I. T. 3s. Gd. 


HOMER, ILIAD. 
D. B. Monro, T. W. ALLEN. (India paper, 7s.) 
I. Books 1-12. II. Books 13-24. 3s. each. 


HYPERIDES. 


F. G. KENYON. 3s. 6d. 


LONGINUS. 


A. O. PRICKARD. 


PLATO. 


J. BURNET. Vols. I-III, 6s. each. 
— Vol. IV, 7s. (India paper, 8s. 6d.) 
— Vol. V, 8s. (India paper, 10s. 6d.) 
I. Euth., Apol., Crit., Ph.; Crat., Tht., Soph., Polit. 
II. Par., Phil., Symp., Phdr. ; Alc. I, II, Hipp., Am. 
III. Thg., Chrm., Lch., Lys.; Euthd., Prot., Gorg., Men. ; 
Hipp: ma., mi., Io, Menex. 
IV. Clit., Rep., Tim., Critias. Also Republic, separately, 6s.; 
on quarto writing-paper, 10s. 6d. 
V. Minos, Leges, Epinomis, Epistulae, Definitiones, Spuria. 
First and fifth tetralogies separately, paper covers, 


2s. Gd. 


(India paper, 7s. each.) 


2s. each. 
THUCYDIDES. 
H. STUART JONES. (India paper, 8s. 6d.) 
I. Books 1—4. II. Books 5-8. 3s. 6d. each. 
XENOPHON. 


E. C. MARCHANT. Vols. I-III. 
I. Historia Graeca. 3s. 
II. Libri Socratici. 3s. 6d. 
III. Anabasis. 3s. 


(India paper, 12s. 6d. 


ASCONIUS. 
CAESAR, COMMENTARI, 


CICERO, 


tS a e a e e a e 


Ali voiumes are also on sale interleaved with writing-paper and bound in stout cloth; prices on application. 


Latin. 


A. C. CLARK. 


3s. 6d. 


R. L. A. Du PoNTET. (India paper, 7s.) 
Bellum Gallicum. 2s. 6d. Bellum Civile. 3s. 


CATULLUS. 


R. ELLIS. 2s. 6d. 
paper, 8s. 6d.) 


EPISTULAE. 
L. C. Purser. (India paper, 21s.) 


I. Epp. ad Fam., 6s.; II, III. ad Atticum 1-8 and 9-16, 
4s. 6d. each ; IV. ad Q. F., ad. M. Brut., Fragm. 3s. 


ORATIONES. 

Rosc. Am., I. Pomp., Clu., Cat., Mur., Cael. A.C. CLARK. 3s. 
Pro Milone, Caesarianae, Philippicae. A. C. CLARK. 3s. 

In C. Verrem. W. PETERSON. [In the press. 


RHETORICA. 


(With Tibullus and Propertius, on India 


A. S. WILKINS. (India paper, 7s. 6d.) 

I. De Oratore. 3s. II. Brutus, &c. 3s. 6d. 
HORACE. 

E. C. WICKHAM. 3s. (India paper, 4s. 6d.) 
LUCRETIUS. C. BAILEY. 3s. (India paper, 4s. 
MARTIAL. 

W. M. Linpsay. 6s. (India paper, 7s. 6d.) 
NEPOS. E. O. WINSTEDT. 2s. 


PERSIUS and JUVENAL. 


S. G. OWEN. 3s. (India paper, 4s.) 


PLAUTUS. 


W. M. Linpsay. (India paper, 16s.) 
I. Amph.—Merc. II. Miles—fragm. 6s. each. 


PROPERTIUS. 


J. S. PHILLIMORE. 3s. 


STATIUS. (Complete on India paper, 10s. 6d.) 
se SILVAE. J. S. PHILLIMORE. 3s. 6d, 
—— THEBAIS and ACHILLEIS. 


H. W. GARROD. 6s. 


TACITUS, OPERA MINORA. 


H. FURNEAUX. 2s. 


(India paper, see Catullus. 


——— AN NALS. C. D. FISHER. 6s. 
TERENCE, 

R. Y. TYRRELL. 3s. 6d. (India paper, 5s.) ¢ 
TIBULLUS. 

J. P. POSTGATE. 2s. (India paper, see Catullus). 
VERGIL. 


F. A. HIRTZEL. 3s. 6d. (India paper, 4s. 6d.) 


. APPENDIX VERGILIANA,. R. Eris. 4s. 


SELECT LIST OF EDUCATIONAL WORKS (32 PAGES) AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE (144 PAGES) POST FREE. 
London: HENRY FROWDB, Oxford University Press, Amen Corner, E.C. 
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the grants which the secondary schools of the city could earn under 
the English and the Welsh Regulations respectively is £1,270—roughly, 
the equivalent of a farthing rate. The total sum provided by Parlia- 
ment, whether on the estimates or as a Treasury grant, for the purposes 
of secondary education in Wales is about £72,000. Out of this total 
the Parliamentary grant to secondary schools and pupil-teacher centres 
amounts to £48,000, or exactly twice the Treasury grants paid to the 
schools administered under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act. 
Many educationists are now of opinion that the real reason for the 
lower scale of the Welsh Parliamentary grants is to be found in the 
fact that either the Treasury or Mr. M‘Kenna have taken into account 
this £24,000 already paid asa Treasury grant. But, if this is so, it 
should be stated publicly, in order that the financial relationship of the 
ene schools to the Board of Education may be properly dis- 
cussed. 


No official announcement as to the final arrangements for the inspec- 
tion of the intermediate schools during the coming 
year has yet been made. At present, it is not clear 
whether the intermediate schools will be subjected 
to the old and irritating system of dual inspection or not. From the 
published account of the interview with Mr. M‘Kenna, one was led to 
believe that a ‘‘ working” arrangement between the Central Welsh 
Board and the Welsh Department would be devised without delay, so 
that the present uncertainty is quite unexpected. It is, however, very 
probable that the bulk, if not the whole, of the inspection will be 
entrusted to the Central Welsh Board, with the proviso that, whenever 
necessary for the purposes of questions arising out of the administration 
of the Parliamentary grants, the reports of the Board’s inspectors will 
be available to the ofhcials of the Welsh Department. 


The Swansea Education Authority have come into conflict with the 
Board of Education over the question of the main- 
tenance of the Oxford Street National School. 
Owing to the failure by the managers to give a 
definite pledge that the premises would be put in proper repair, and 
that sufficient playground accommodation would be provided, the 
Swansea Education Committee resolved that they would not maintain 
the school after August 31. The managers appealed to the Board of 
Education, and, to the surprise of the Town Council, Mr. M‘Kenna 
supported them, deciding that the Local Authority must continue to 
maintain the school and keep it efficient. At the last meeting of the 
Council, the original decision not to maintain was, however, re- 
affirmed. This is the first instance of an Authority refusing to 
maintain a non-provided school, and it will be interesting to watch 
whether the Board of Education will put into operation the powers 
given to it by the Default Act in order to compel the Education Com- 
mittee to submit to its decision. 


A new intermediate school is opened at Ystradgynlais, Breconshire, 
and Mr. J. W. Jones, B.A., an assistant master at 
Ystalyfera County School, has been appointed as its 
first head master. The number of intermediate 
schools in Wales at present is ninety-seven. 

A Conference between the representatives of the autonomous areas 
in the Rhondda Valley and Mr. O. M. Edwards and Mr. Carson, of 
the Board of Education, has just taken place at Cardiff, with reference 
to the desire of the Local Authority to secure the control of secondary 
education. The Authorities will submit a scheme to the Board before 
a final decision is given. ‘ 

The new laboratories at the University College of Wales, Aber- 
ystwyth, will be formally opened by Mr. Asquith on November 1. 

Several of the Education Authorities appear to experience some 
difficulty in making satisfactory arrangements with the elementary 
teachers with regard to evening class work. The Pontypridd teachers 
have refused to undertake this work during the coming winter unless 
more satisfactory terms are agreed upon and their salaries are paid 
more promptly. 

The delay in publishing the results of the Central Welsh Board 
Examinations is probably due to the great increase in the number of 
scripts. The certificate lists are issued before the marks this year, 
as many schools prefer to know at the commencement of term which of 
their pupils have passed an examination equivalent to the Welsh 
Matriculation. 


Dual 
Inspection. 


Swansea 
National School. 


Appointment. 


SCOTLAND. 


The ordinance establishing the J. S. Dixon Chair of Mining at 
Glasgow University has been approved by the Privy Council, and the 
University Court will make the first appointment in October. The 
Court will at the same time make appointments to the Chair of 
Hebrew, the Lectureship in German (vacant by the resignation of Dr. 
G. P. Thistlethwaite), the Lectureship in Civil Law, and the Lectureship 
in Mercantile Law. 

Glasgow University will also have to consider at an early date the 
question of the position of St. Mungo’s College, the medical school in 
connexion with the Royal Innrmary. The governors of the college 
desire to have it affiliated to the University ; but this would involve 


large expenditure for the endowment of chairs. The managers of the 
infirmary are opposed to the affiliation, thinking that it is unnecessary 
to have a complete medical school in connexion with the Koyal 
Infirmary. They, propose, however, that arrangements should be 
made by which a certain number of students of the University should 
attend at the Infirmary the classes of the final year of the medical 
curriculum. Owing tothe distance of the Royal Infirmary from the 


. University, most of the students take their clinical classes at the Western 


Infirmary. The affiliation scheme is somewhat visionary ; but it is 
most desirable that the opportunities for clinical instruction at the 
Royal Infirmary should be more fully utilized, and it is therefore to be 
hoped that there may he found some way of giving effect to the proposal 
of the managers. i 

By the sudden and tragic death of Dr. H. Bellyse Baildon, University 
College, Dundee, has lost a valuable member of its staff. Dr. Baildon 
succeeded Prof. McCormick as Lecturer in English Literature in the 
College, and he had only recently published a notable edition of the 
poems of Dunbar. The University Court ot St. Andrews will appoint 
his successor in October. 

The St. Andrews Court has appointed Mr. Thomas P. Young, M.A. 
(Edin. ), D. Litt. (Dijon), to be Lecturer in French Language and Litera- 
ture at University College, Dundee, in succession to M. Henri Durlac. 
The Court has also arranged that the work of the Lectureship in 
Education at Dundee shall be conducted by Prof. Edgar, with the 
assistance of Mr. Sinclair Laird, M.A., High School, Stirling. Dr. 
J. K. Wood has been appointed Assistant Lecturer in Chemistry at 
University College, Dundee. 

The Glasgow Provincial Committee for the Training of Teachers has 
appointed Miss Helen Rutherfurd, M.A., to be Principal Lady Warden 
of the women students. Miss Rutherfurd has hitherto been Warden of 
the University students only. The Committee has also resolved to 
appoint an Assistant Warden at a salary of £180 a year, and two 
Assistant Masters of Method at salaries of £250 a year each. 

The St. Andrews Provincial Committee is making arrangements for 
a summer school at St. Andrews in 1908, which will appeal mainly to 
teachers in secondary schools. The program will include, on the 
professional side, such subjects as the methods of teaching history, 
geography, mathematics, and classics, and, on the academic side, such 
subjects as experimental psychology, phonetics, Nature study, and Art. 


IRELAND. 


With the month of September the summer vacation comes to an end 
in Ireland, and the schools resume their work. The 
chief event during the month, so far as secondary 
education is concerned, has been the publication of 
the Intermediate Pass, and, subsequently, of the Prize and Exhibition, 
Lists, the former giving only the examination numbers and marks of 
the successful candidates, the latter the names and schools of the prize- 
winners. 11,821 candidates (8,165 boys and 3,655 girls) presented 
themselves for examination this year, being an increase of 854 on last 
year. Of these, 57°1 of the boys and §7°3 of the girls passed the 
examination. In the Senior Grade the percentage of passes was 67°2 
for boys and 6'r for girls. Amongst boys, the Roman Catholic 
schools have carried off the largest number of exhibitions and prizes, 
the Christian Brothers’ Schools, Cork, standing at the head of the list with 
a total of sixteen exhibitions, besides numerous special prizes; while 
Blackrock College, Dublin, Clongowes Wood College, the O’Connell 
Schools in North Richmond Street, Dublin, the Belfast Academical 
Institution, and Rockwell College, Cashel, follow pretty closely. Ot 
course, in the absence of statistics as to the number of pupils sent in by 
each institution, the number of such distinctions gained cannot be 
accepted as a final test of efficiency. The successes of the Christian 
Brethers’ Schools throughout the country are striking, especially in the 
Mathematical and Experimental Science Courses. The highest place 
in Classics in the Senior Grade has fallen to the Campbell College, 
Belfast. The most notable feature in the girls’ lists is the small 
number of successes in classics and mathematics, only one second class 
exhibition in the Middle Grade and one first class exhibition in the 
Junior Grade being awarded in the former subject, while in the latter 
only one Junior Grade exhibition has been given, and that second 
class. 

In spite of the increase in the total number of candidates, the number 
of exhibitions awarded this year has fallen to 232 (174 boys and 58 
girls), as against 385 last year, and this reduction (based, no doubt, on 
grounds ot economy) has caused considerable dissatisfaction to all 
affected by it. The wisdom of financing education by means of 
money prizes is open to question; the lavish distribution of such prizes 
amongst young pupils is certain to be an abuse ; but, as things stand 
at present in Ireland, the help afforded by the Intermediate prizes—in 
the higher grades, at any rate—is of extreme importance both to 
schools and students, furnishing as it does to many of the latter their 
only chance of continuing their education after the age of seventeen or 
of entering the University. 

(Continued on page 696) 
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BLACKIE & SON’S LIST 


Long experience has proved that Messrs. BLACKIE & SON’S Books are the best by reason of their 
scholarly editing, clear type, strong binding, and reasonableness in price. 


A NEW FRENCH SERIES 


BLACKIE’S LONGER FRENCH TEXTS. 


FROM MODERN AUTHORS. 


Printed in large type. Cloth limp, 8d. each. With brief Notes and Questionnaire, Memory List of Useful Phrases, and 
Vocabulary. 


The following Volumes are now ready :— 
Deslys.—_Le Zouave and La Montre de Gertrude. 
Chateaubriand.—_Le Dernier Abencerage. 
Moreau.—Contes à ma Soeur. § (/mmediately.) 
To be followed, shortly, by— 
Baudelaire.—Le Scarabée d’or. About.—Le Roi des Montagnes. 
Dumas. — Le Bourreau de Charles I° Féval.—Le Docteur Bousseau. 

(from Vingt ans après). Féval.—Anne des Iles. 


About.—Le Turco. Laboulaye.—Yvon et Finette. 


THE PLAIN TEXT SHAKESPEARE. 


THE GREATER PLAYS. TEXT ONLY. NO NOTES. 


Price 4d. each. 
The Text follows the well-known JUNIOR SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE, omitting anything undesirable in class reading. 


THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. RICHARD Il. HENRY VIII. 
JULIUS CÆSAR. RICHARD Ill. KING JOHN. 


The Series includes :— 


AS YOU LIKE IT. TEMPEST. MACBETH. 
HENRY V. TWELFTH NIGHT. KING LEAR. 
CORIOLANUS. HAMLET. MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 
ILLUSTRATED | | THE WARWICK | | 'LLUSTRATED 


LATIN 
SERIES. 


General Editor: 
Prof. R. Y. Tyrrell, Litt.D. 
This Series is in use in the following leading Schools, among The 
very many others :— 


GREEK 
SERIES. 


This Series is similar in aim and 
general arrangement to “ Blackie’s 


SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by Prof. Herford, Litt.D. The best and most widely 
used edition of Shakespeare for School purposes. Price 
1s. and 1s. 6d. 


volumes in this highly 


Illustrated Latin Series,” its special 
features being interesting and scho- 
larly Introductions, well-printed 
Texts, interesting Literary Notes, 
specimens of famous Translations, 
and numerous Illustrations, inclu- 
ding full-page coloured plates, full- 
page photographs of Bas-reliefs, 
Statues, &c., beautifully printed on 
superfine art paper, Black - and - 
white Illustrations specially drawn 
for the Series, and Maps where 
these are required for the eluci- 
dation of the text. 


Eton College. 
Harrow School. 

St. Paul’s School. 
Rugby School. 
King’s College. 
Clifton College. 
Merchant Taylors’. 


City of London School. 


The Charterhouse. 
Newnham College. 
Girton College. 
Marlborough College. 


Rossall School. 
Malvern College. 
Winchester College. 
Shrewsbury School. 
Wellington College. 
Liverpool College. 
Dulwich College. 
Stonyhurst College. 
Haileybury College. 
Reading School. 
Repton School. 


Bradford Grammar School. 


artistic Series are provided with 


an interesting Introduction, Ex- 
planatory Notes, and Appendices. 
The Illustrations, which are a 
feature of the Series, consist of 
Maps, Plans, coloured reproduc- 
tions of Vase Paintings, Portraits, 
Scenes of Ancient Life, Photo- 
graphs of Statues and Places of 
Interest and Famous Pictures, and 
authentic Drawings from Coins, 
Gems, and other objects of ancient 
art. The volumes, unless the con- 
trary is stated, are published with 
or without Vocabularies. 


Detailed Prospectus giving full particulars of the above Series will be sent post free on application, 


BLACKIE G SON, Lid., 50 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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Another striking feature in the Prize List is the encourageinent given 
to German and Greek ; in both these languages special prizes, varying 
from £10 in the Senior Grade to £5 and £3 in the Junior, are offered, 
in addition to the composition prizes which are given in all languages ; 
while special prizes in Greek and German are given to pupils in the 
Preparatory Grade who are otherwise excluded from monetary awards. 
Thus the candidate who carries off a £40 exhibition in the Classical 
or Modern Literary Course in the Senior Grade may be awarded a 
special prize of £10 in Greek or German, or a Composition prize of 
Te in the same language as well. 

On Friday, September 20, an important function took place in 

The Queen’s Belfast in connexion with the opening of eight 
Colleges. new laboratories which have been added to the 
Queen’s College during the past year. The in- 
augural ceremony was performed by Sir Otto Jaffé, M.P., in the absence 
of Lord Kelvin, who had promised to attend, but was prevented at the 
last moment by family affairs. He sent, however, an address, which 
was read by his nephew, Mr. James Thompson, M.A. In moving a 
vote of thanks to Lord Kelvin, Sir Christopher Nixon, Vice-Chancellor 
R.U.I., spoke of the claims of the Belfast College to University rank, 
and expressed the hope that a Bill dealing with the University question 
in Ireland would be introduced into Parliament in the near ie. he 
declared himself in favour of a mixed University, whose constituent 
colleges, representing the various religious elements of the country, and 
endowed with a considerable measure of autonomy, would work har- 
moniously side by side and in touch with each other. 

During the month the Presidents of the three (Queen’s Colleges have 
issued their reports for the year 1906-7. That of the Belfast College 
tells of continuous growth and increase in prosperity. The President, 
Dr. Hamilton, reports several additions to the teaching staff (most of 
them former alumni of the College), bringing the number of professors 
and lecturers up to forty, as against twenty in 1887. The College has 
quite recently sustained a severe loss inthe death of Mr. T. W. Dougan, 
M.A., Professor of Latin, who was highly esteemed as a teacher. His 
successor has not yet been appointed. During the session 109 students 
entered, of whom 94 were matriculated, and the total number on the 
books was 390, of whom 239 were Presbyterians, 72 Church of Ire- 
land, 25 Roman Catholics, and 25 Wesleyans. The overwhelming 
majority of these came from Ulster, the other provinces contributing 
21, while England and Scotland sent 19, and the Colonies, India, the 
United States, China, Japan, and Belgium also had their representatives. 


The College continues to stand high in the examination lists of the 
Royal University, having gained University Studentships in Mental 
Science, Experimental Science, and Medicine during the session. The 
women students figure well in the pages of the report; this year the 
Dunville Studentship in Mathematics, one of the highest distinctions of 
the College, has for the first time been carried off by alady, Miss Jane 
Molyneux, B.A. The students’ societies, athletic and literary, appear 
to be flourishing ; to the latter category a Gaelic Society has been added. 

The chief advance during the year has been the erection of the 
laboratories already referred to, all excellent buildings and fitted up 
in the most approved style. This improvement was rendered possible 
by a grant from the Treasury of 45,400, on condition that an equal 
sum was contributed by the Better Equipment Fund. This fund, 
which owes its inception to the generosity and public spirit of some 
citizens of Belfast, now stands at over £70,000, a sum the annual 
interest of which will be of valuable assistance in the work of the 
College. 

The President of Queen’s College, Galway, Dr. Anderson, reports a 
total of 111r students (104 matriculated) of whom 17 are Church of 
Ireland, 43 Roman Catholics, and 42 Presbyterians; 53 hail from 
Connaught, 39 from Ulster, 16 from Munster, 2 from Leinster, and 
I from England. In proportion to the number of students, the College 
stands creditably in the examination lists of the Royal University, having 
gained seven exhibitions, and a Modern Literature scholarship, as well 
as a Doctor of Science degree, during the session. The President 
refers to the utterly inadequate endowment of the College, and the 
need for funds for assistants, lecturers, and additional equipments. 

The report issued by Dr. Windle, of Cork, tells of a gratify- 
ing progress. The number of students during the session 1906-7 
was 265 (261 matriculated), as against 246 in the previous year; 
77 new students entered. Of the students 83°8 per cent. were from 
Munster (70°9 per cent. being from the county and city of Cork); 
179 were Roman Catholics, 62 Church of Ireland, 6 Presbyterian, and 
12 Wesleyans. The President reports many improvements, including 
the foundation of a Students’ Club, with smoking, reading, and refresh- 
ment rooms; the provision of suitable accommodation for women 
students ; the rearrangement of the Museums, valuable additions to the 
Library, and the opening of a new theatre for operative surgery. The 
College, however, is still sorely in need of proper accommodation for 
the teaching of chemistry and physics, the existing laboratory, which 

(Continued on page 698.) 


THE TEACHING OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


COMPLETION OF 


How to Read English Literature. 


By LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A, 
Author of ‘Introduction to Poetry,” &c. 


In Two Parts. { I. CHAUCER TO MILTON. ? Is. 6d. each. 


ll. DRYDEN TO MEREDITH. 
Aiso in one Volume, separately indexed, 2s. 6d. 


Extracts from early Reviews :— 


** Of inestimable value to the young student." 

** Breaches the spirit of a man who really loves literature, and has the rare gift 
of making his enthusiasm intelligible to others.” 

“I bave not seen any book on this subject so sane, so practical, and so lacking 
in the aridity which marks the average manual.” 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Ltd., Broadway House, B.O. 


THE PRIZE RUSKIN. 


SHLECTIONS 


(classified and arranged) in large Type. 


BIOGRAPHY 
By WM. SINCLAIR, Hon. Secretary, Glasgow Ruskin Society. 


3/6, 2/- net, and 2/=, 
An Ideal Prize Book for Higher Grade Schools. 


Teachers’ Sample Copies half published prices. 


NIMMO, Publisher, EDINBURGH. 


Nervous Disorders 


The nerves need a constant supply 
of phosphates to keep them steady 
and strong. A deficiency of the phos- 
phates causes a lowering of nervous 
tone, indicated by exhaustion, rest- 
lessness, headache or insomnia. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alooholie.) 


furnishes the phosphates ina pure and 
abundant form. It repairs waste, re- 
stores strength and induces restful sleep 
without the use of dangerous drugs. 


An Ideal Tonio In Nervous Diseases. 


If your chemist does not have it in stock 
- he can cbtain it from Bovril, Ltd., 152 Old 
Street, London, E. C. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


An Entirely New and Important Work. 


Elementary Algebra. 
A SCHOOL COURSE. 


By W. D. EGGAR, M.A., 
Assistant Master at Eton College. 


viii+824 Pages, Cloth, Price 3s. 6d. 


Answers are given in the book to the general exercises only. Answers to 
the revision exercises and miscellaneous examples are published separately, 
price 6d., and may be obtained only on the written application of teachers. 


The order followed in this book has been chosen so that the 
meaning of and necessity for the processes and symbols used 
should be as obvious as possible. Problems lead up to Simple 
Equations. The application to questions in Arithmetic of simple 
formulae precede exercises in substitution. Factors are approached 
geometrically. 


The author has endeavoured in this book to make the Algebra 
mean something. He has been guided in this effort by the new 
requirements of examinations such as the London Matriculation, 
the Cambridge Previous, the Army Qualifying, and the School- 
leaving Certificate. 


Practical Mathematics. 


F. C. CLARKE, B.Sc. (Lond.), 


Lecturer in Mathematics at the West Ham Municipal Technical 
Institute. 


viii+280 Pages, Cloth, Price 3s. 6d. 


This Text-book 
Practical Mathematics, 
Mr. S. G. Starling. 


It primarily aims at supplying the needs of Technical students in 
evening classes who take a second or third year’s course in 
‘* Practical '’ Mathematics, and is suitable for candidates for the 
Board of Education's examinations in ‘‘ Practical Mathematics,’ 
Stages II. and III. It also forms a second year’s course for 
students taking Day Technical courses. 

The aim of the book is to emphasize mathematical principles 
rather than to form a collection of mathematical tricks, and to give 
methods to be employed in approaching practical problems. 


is written on similar lines to ‘‘ Preliminary 
' in which the writer collaborated with 


Five Thousand 
Arithmetical Examples and 


Exercises. 


Compiled by R. W. K. EDWARDS, M.A., 


Lecturer in Mathematics and Dean of the Evening Class Depart- 
ment, University of London. 


xx +364 Pages. With or without Answers, 3s. 6d. 
Answers separately, 1s. 


This is an extensive collection of exercises in Arithmetic so 
arranged as to form, when supplemented with proper oral teaching, 
a complete course from the elementary rules for reduction of 


compound quantities up to the standard required for Matriculation. | 


As far as possible, every kind of exercise is included which is likely 


to be met with in the public examination papers of the day, and | 


many of the exercises have been selected from actual examination 
papers. 

The book is well furnished with tables, including a set of four- 
figure logarithms and anti-logarithms. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 
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| ATLASES FOR SCHOOLS 


For Pupils. 


‘“CLASS-ROOM” ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, 
CLASSICAL, AND BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Editor: E. F. ELTON, M.A. Contains 48 full-page Maps and 
Charts specially prepared for the Atlas, and all of the very highest 
class of work in construction and production, with Notes and 
Index. Full bound in Art Vellum. Size, 1oin. by 124in. 


COMMERCIAL ATLAS. Price 5s. net. 


Editor: R. F. SAVAGE, F.R.G.S. Contains 36 full-page Coloured 
Maps of a Commercial and Statistical character, with Notes and 
Index. It is the most complete School Atlas of its kind, and is 
now. largely used in the best Schools. Full bound in Art Vellum. 
Size 1o in. by 124 in. Price 5s. net, 


NOTE.—A copy of either will be sent to any Head Master on receipt of 38- 


For Reference. 


M. P. ATLAS. — | 


This contains a collection of 56 very valuable Maps—Political, 
Orographical, Commercial, and Statistical—which >ught to be in 
every Teacher and Student's hands. Size of Maps, 20 in. by 
25in. Size of Atlas, with Maps folded and mounted on guards, 
full bound in cloth, 13 in. by 2oin. Price 25s. net. 


NOTE.—A copy will be sent on approval to any Head Master. 


WORLD-WIDE ATLAS. 


Containing 128 full-page Maps coloured in outline; Introduction 
by Dr. KELTIE, R.G.S., dealing with Geographical Discovery and 
Territorial Changes from beginning of Nineteenth Century to date, 
and Index to 67,000 places shown in Maps. Full bound cloth, 
Size, 1oin. by 124 in. Price 7s. 6d. 


Catalogues and Prospectuses on application. 


W: & A. K. JOHNSTON, LTD., 
Edina Works, Edinburgh; & 7 Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 


PHYSICAL EXERCISES 


According to the Code. Handbook 
of Free-sfanding Gymnastics’ 


by Miss E.ADAIR ROBERTS. 
| GA 


Contains 
lessons, 


50 graded 
specially ar- 
ranged and illustrated 
to suit the needs of 
the ordinary class and 
kindergarten teacher. . 


Moderate Price. 


full particulars 
the publishers 


For 
apply 


Messrs. Sherratt & Hughes, 
60, Chandos Street, 
London, W.C 


Side-Bend, St pos. 
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was equipped sixty years ago, being overcrowded, badly lighted and ` 


ventilated, and in all respects inadequate to the demands of modern 
science teaching. This is a matter of importance, as the Medical 
Faculty of the College appears to be flourishing, and absorbs a large 
proportion of the students. Dr. Windle draws attention to the fact 
that, next to Trinity College, Dublin, Edinburgh University, and two 
of the London schools, (Jueen’s College, Cork, furnishes the largest 
number of officers of the K.A.M. Corps. 

Dr. Windle finally speaks, in very decided terms, of the claim of 
Queen’s College, Cork, to be converted into a University or a con- 
stituent college of a University; a change which, he believes, would 
make it an institution of unbounded usefulness and intluence in the 
South of Ireland. He appends resolutions passed by the County 
Councils of Cork, Waterford, and Limerick reiterating this view, and 
also refers to the offer made by Mr. Wm. O’Brien, M. P., to contribute, 
under certain conditions, the sum of £50,000 immediately and his 
entire fortune at his death, towards the foundation of a Munster 
University. 

It is a notable fact that distinctively Irish studies—language, litera- 
ture, or history—appear to have no place in the instruction given by 
the Queen’s Colleges. In Cork alone is there provision made for such 
studies ; but, though in Cork there exists a Professorship in Celtic, Dr. 
Windle states that at present it is practically in abeyance, owing to the 
absence of any students in the subject. This state of affairs is, no 
doubt, partly to be explained by the ignorance of (and consequent lack 
of interest in) the past and traditions of their country which 
characterizes the educated classes of Ireland, an ignorance which 
often perplexes the intelligent foreigners who visit us, but 
which is a natural consequence of the system of education 
hitherto in vogue. It is, however, largely due also to the fact 
that the majority of students enter the (Jueen’s Colleges simply for the 
sake of a profession, and that Irish literary and linguistic studies 
(especially in their higher branches) cannot claim to be considered as a 
bread-winning subject. Of the 265 students at Cork College during 
the past session, only 40 attended lectures in Arts, the remainder being 
in the professional schools, and 190 of these in Medicine; while in 
Belfast the Arts Faculty claimed 125, Medicine 239, Law 12 and 24. 
In Galway, where 62 students attended lectures in Arts, there would 
appear to be more demand for a liberal education than in the North 
and South. Very few students attend lectures in more than one 
Faculty. 


| 


It is certain, however, that the interest which has been revived in 
the Irish language of late years is not at all 
academic in its nature and is keenest among a 
section of the population which does not aspire 
to a University education; and possibly herein lies a source of 
Strength for the movement. While Dr. Windle laments in his report 
that the Celtic Chair in Cork College has become a sinecure, on 
the other hand the province of Munster has just been holding 
its annual Féis in Cork City on an unprecedented scale, and— 
judging by the reports which have so far appeared—with 
enthusiasm and success. The Féis was opened on Monday, Sep- 
tember 16, by a Gaelic address from Father O'Leary, the Vice-President 
of the Gaelic League, himself a Munster native speaker and an in- 
defatigable worker and writer in the cause of the language; later 
followed a lecture from Prof. Stockley of (QQueen’s College on ‘* The 
National Value of Irish.” The Féis lasted throughout the week, and 
was numerously attended, attracting many visitors from the other 
provinces. The number of entries in the literary section was very 
large, such a subject as ‘* A Critical Appreciation of the Characteristics 
of Munster Irish” inspiring a goodly number of writers in the essay 
competition. The native literary tradition has always been strong in 
Munster, and has never been suffered to die out; and many, if not most, 
of the promising young writers who contribute to the Gaelic weeklies 
and monthlies hail from that province. 


The Language 
Movement, 


SCHOOLS. 


BATTERSEA POLYTECHNIC.—The Battersea Polytechnic commenced 
its work for the present session with the reopening of the secondary 
day schools on September 17. There are now in attendance in these 
schools 152 boys and 280 girls, and even with the additional premises 
acquired last year the accommodation is insufficient to meet the 
demands for secondary education in the district. The Training School 
of Domestic Economy for those desiring to quality as teachers of 
domestic subjects also opened on September 17, and there are at 
present 100 students in attendance, and 5o girls in the School of 
Domestic Economy training as domestic servants or housewives. The 
Polytechnic offers numerous scholarships to persons unable to pay the 
fees for the classes, and particulars of such scholarships and prospectuses 

(Continued on page 700.) 


CLERGY 


Founded 1829. 


MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons—THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY; 


President—THE BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Chairman—THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY. 
Secretary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK. 
Vice-President—THE LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Chairman—SIR PAGET BOWMAN, BART. 


Actuary and Manager—FRANK B. WYATT, Esg., F.LA. 


The Society offers the BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE without Personal Liability 
on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND TMEIR RELATIVES. 
ALL PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,292,691. 


Annual Income, £438,200. 


Bonuses Distributed, £4,256,464. 


LOW PREMIUMS. 
LARGE BONUSES. 


Notwithstanding the lowness of the 
Premiums charged, the BONUSES 
are on an EXCEPTIONALLY 
HIGH SCALE. 


Application is invited for the PRO- 
SPECTUS, and Leaflets explaining 
two new Policies, with valuable 
Options. 


1. WHOLE-LIFE CONVERTIBLE ASSURANCES. Very 
Low Premium — about one-half the usual rate — during first 
ten years, 


2. PENSION POLICIES. Premiums returnable with compound interest 
in case of death or surrender before pension age. Option to commute 
for Cash. 


NEW AND SPECIAL 
POLICIES. 


SPECIMEN OF RATES FOR £1,000, with PROFITS. 


£1,000 
Payable at Age 60 
or earlier Death. 


Age £1,000 
next Birthday. Payable at Death. 


£ S. d. £ Ss è d. 

28 20 1 8 27 3 4 
30 23 3 & 32 10 10 
26 10 (e 40 1 8 

1 8 81 85 o 


Note.— Under the Reduced Premium System (explained in Prospectus) four-fifths 
only of these premiums need be paid, the other one-fifth remaining a charge to be 
repaid out of Bonus. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for the introduction 
of business, whereby £10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 


Assurances can be effected by direct communication with the 
Office, 2 & 3 THE SANCTUARY. WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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These School and Teachers’ Advertise- 
ments are continued from page 666. 


Sale or Transfer. 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 


(continued). 


ORTH WALES (Seaside).— 
High-clas PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 15 Boarders. Principal in correspon- 
dence respecting 6 new Pupils. eceipts £1,100, 
Splendid and up-to-date premises, specially built for 
Preparatory School. Accommodation for 45 Boarders. 
Golf Links close to School. Premises let during 
Summer Holidays for £100. For furtber particulars 
apply—T 467, c.o. Messrs. Truman & Knightley, 
ducational Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. No charge to purchasers. 


IDLANDS. — Good.-class PRE- 


PARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS, con- 
ducted by a Lady. Would suit either Lady or 
Gentleman. Successor should be able to bring 5 or 6 
Boys. Present number, 16 Boarders ; many inquiries 
for next term. Receipts about £1,200. School has 
excellent reputation. For further particulars apply— 
T 576, c.o. Messrs. Truman & Knightley, Educational 
Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, 
W. Nocharge to purchasers, 


OUTH COAST.—Small, but good- 

class, PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. 

o Boarders. Receipts £1,000. Goodwill £500. Thorough 

introduction given. For further particulars apply—T426, 

care of Messrs. Truman & Knightley, Educational 

Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
No charge to purchasers. 


For further particulars of the above, apply 
to Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, 
Educational Agents, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish 
Square, London, W. 


ANTED, a Lady, with Public- 


School experience, to take a thoroughly sound 
GIRLS’ PREPARATORY DAY SCHOOL in the 
North of England. Very small capital required. 
Address—No. 7,804.% 


School Wanted. 


A LADY wishes to hear of the 
nucleus of good BOARDING SCHOOL within 
an hour or two of London. Address—No. 7,790.%# 


Posts Wanted. 


Prepaid rate: 30 words, 2s. ; each 10 words 
after, 6d. (Use of Office address, rs. extra.) 
For latest time for receiving these announce- 
ments see front page. 

{Replies to advertisements marked % should 

sent under cover to “The Journal of 
Education ” Office, 3 Broadway, Ludgate 
Hill, E.C., tm each case accompanied by a 
loose stamp to cover postage on to adver- 
liser. Post Cards will #o¢ be sent on.) 


SC. (BIRMINGHAM) requires 

Post as MATHEMATICAL MISTRESS. 

Other subjects: Botany, Geology; also elementary 

Physics, Zoology, Chemistry. Testimonials and refer- 

ences on application.—C., 4g Francis Road, Edgbaston, 
Bumingham. 


YMNASTIC, GAMES, AND 


SPORTS MISTRESSES. — LIVERPOOL | 


GYMNASIUM TRAINING COLLEGE. — Full 
trained Teachers disengaged and qualified to teac 
Driiling and Gymnastics (Swedish and British systems), 
Fencing, Swimming, Dancing, Horse-riding, Cricket, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Tennis, Badminton, Remedial 
Exercises and Massage, Sick-nursing, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. Apply — PRINCIPAL, 171 Bedford Sireet, 
Liverpool. 


IANOFORTE MISTRESS 
(A.G.S.M.) desires Visiting Post in School or 
Private Pupils, in or near London. Experienced and 
highly recommendeji.—Miss M. E. Cook, Sun Street, 
Waltham Abbey. 


[XPERIENCED TEACHER 


(Cambridge Higher Local, First Class Honours, 
Distinction English, Oral and Written French) desires 
Lessons, Oral and Correspondence. English Language 
and Literature, Latin, French, Italian. Excellent 
references.—M. P., 66 Sydney Street, Chelsea, S.W. 


JE TUDIANT EN LETTRES (24) 


seeks Post, in November, as TEACHER or 
PROFESSOR OF FRENCH, GERMAN, or 
PHILOSOPHY. Reference may be made to Mr. 
Savory, Palgrave Rectory, Djss, Norfolk.—W. Borg, 
Chailly, Lausanne, Suisse. 


ARISIENNE.—Brevet supérieur 


and B.A. London (Honours); Teacher's Dip- 
loma (Cambridge); Senior French Mistress in well 
known London High School; many years’ experience 
—has some time disengaged for CLASS or PRIVATE 
COACHING. Address-- No. 7.798. # 


OST desired as SENIOR MIS- 
TRESS. University Woman. Good all-round 
qualifications. Trained, experienced. Excellent 
testimonials. Could organize Boys’ or Girls’ Pre- 
paralory School in connexion with School for Older 
upils. Address—No. 7,794. % 


LASSICAL MISTRESS desires 


Re-engagement (non-resident) in or near Lon- 
don. Successful Teacher. Good disciplinarian. Inter. 
B.A. (Lond. ), Honours A.C.P.— Miss A. M. BUTCHER, 
53 Wendover Road, N.W. 


| ae High School Mistress, 


thoroughly experienced, with good knowledge 
of Housekeeping, Cooking, and Needlework, wishes 
Post as resident HELP to Head Mistress. Capable.— 
SECRETARY, 2 Lower Belgrave Street, S.W. 


ODERN LANGUAGE MIS- 


TRESS, successful in Examination work, 
seeks Re-engagement for January. French (France), 
German, Latin, and the usual Form subjects. Direct 
Method to Young Pupils, Phonetics. Cambridge 
Higher Local Honours. Registered Column B.— 
2,857, Shelley's, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


USIC MISTRESS seeks Position 


in School, at once or in January. Trained 
and Certificated in Berlin. Pupil (for three years) of 
Professor Karl Klindworth and of Signor Busoni. 
Performer and experienced Teacher. — Miss W., 28 
Weston Park, Crouch End, London. 


OUNG SWISS SCHOOL- 

MASTER (able to teach Latin, French, Ger- 
man, Italian, History, Geography, Music, and 
Gymnastics) wishes to take a Post in an English 
Private School. Can send good references and 
photograph. Apply to Emr, MEYER, 32 chemin du 
Cimitiére, Bienne, Switzerland. 


EUNE FRANCAISE (25 ans), 
Brevet, cherche place, INSTITUTRICE dans 
Famille ou école anglaise. Très bonnes références 

à donner. Pour renseignements s'adresser A Mile. 
Mavuxion, dans sa famille, Dingé (Ille et Vilaine), 
France. 


WEDISH GYMNAST requires 


Engagement (temporary or permanent). Ex- 
rience in Gymnastics, Games, Swimming, Massage, 
Remedial Treatment, Anatomy, Physiology, and 
Hygiene. — Miss R. M. Brace, 165 Lauderdale 
Mansions, Maida Vale, W. 


AMES AND GYMNASTIC MIS- 


TRESSES with exceptional qualifications can 
be obtained on application to A. ALEXANDER, Prin- 
cipal, Physical Training College, Southport. 


AS ey ee a aaaaaŘŮn IM Ima Iaa a a a aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaeamŘŘŮŐ 


| 


| 


HE ASSOCIATION OF UNI- 


VEKSITY WOMEN TEACHERS recom- 
mends highly qualified 


I. ASSISTANT MISTRESSES 


with University distinctions (Degree or equivalent), 
some with good experience. 


Open to Engagements :— 


Mathematics; (1) B.Sc. Lond., Hons. III.; also 
Physics, Chemistry, Drawing, Botany. (2) B.Sc. 
Lond. ; also Chemistry, Zoology, Geography. 


Modern Languages: (1) Tripos l.; German and 
French (acquired abroad); also English, Anglo- 
Saxon, Hygiene, Scripture, Classics, Mathematics. 
(2) B.A. Wales, Hons. II.; French (acquired 

abroad), German; also English, Latin, Games, 

Drill. (3) B.A. R.U.1., Hons. German, French ; 

also English, Scripture, Latin. (4) M.A. Edin. ; 

French and German (acquired abroad); also 

Mathematics, Latin, English, Needlework. 


English and History : (1) Hons. School II. ; English ; 
also Mathematics, Latin, Games, Drill, Needle- 
work. (2) Hons. School II.; English; also 
Classics, History, Scripture, Needlework, French 
Games. (3) M.A. Edin.; English: also Zoology, 
French, athematics, Latin, Nature Study. 
(5) B.A. Wales, Hons. II.; English; also Latin, 
Mathematics, French; fratned. (6) B.A. Liv. ; 
History, English; also Latin, Geography, Drill 
Needlework. 

Classics: (1) Tripos II. and M.A. Dub. ; also Mathe- 
matics, French, German; Cambridge Teacher's 
Certificate. (2) Tripos III.; also French (ac- 
quired abroad), German, History, Music, English, 
Mathematics, Games, Drill, Drawin » Needle- 
work. ) B.A. Wales; also Welsh, French, 
Botany, Games. 


II. VISITING MISTRESSES for 


Science and Mathematics, 
Classics, 

English and History, 
Modern Languages. 


ITI. EXAMINATIONS conducted 
in PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS in all 
subjects, by written papers and viva voce, by Examiners 
of long professional standing and exceptional experience. 


Applications to be made to the SECRETARY, 66 
BLANDFORD STREET, BAKER STREET, W. 


Calling hours : Wednesdays 3tos ; Saturdays rr to 2. 


ae ae OE 
| i APERTENCED PIANOFORTE 

MISTRESS, A.R.C.M., requires Resident 
Post, good-class School, in or near London, now or 
later. Moderate salary if free to visit few old upils. 
Might entertain Working Partnership. Addresse 
No. 7,792. % 


he ne ee 
ADY, with long experience in 
Education, good Linguist and Musician, experi- 
enced Housekeeper, desires Post as SECRETARY: 
HOUSEKEEPER or COMPANION. Excellent 
re erenees, Disengaged in January. Address—No, 
7:501. % 


E ENNE WORK in Chemistry, 


Physics, or Mathematics. Science Master of 
large Public School in South-West London wishes to 
secure work in Lecturing, Demonstrating, or Private 
Tuition. Address—No. 7,800.3% 


ANTED, in January, a Post as 
i FORM MISTRESS in a Secondary School 
in or near Cardiff. Special subject : Mathematics. 
Ten years’ experience in Public School. Address— 
No. 7,797. 


LEE ee ee ee eee 
USIC MISTRESS (A.R.C.M., 


: 4 years at Royal College of Music) desires 
Visiting Engagement. School and Private Pupils. 
London or vicinity. Pianoforte, Theory, Harmony, 
Counterpoint, Solo and Class Singing. Address— 
No. 7,793.%* 


LECTURER or Non-resident 


S 
A’ TUTOR, by Doctor of Science—German, 
speaking and writing German and English equally 
well, possessing excellent knowledge of French and 
thorough teaching experience. ery good disci- 
plinarian, Highest references. Address— 0. 7,803. % 


eee GYMNASTIC 
and GAMES MISTRESS desires Appoint- 
ment. First Class Training College Diploma, Gold 
Medallist, Remedial Exercises, Physiology, Hygiene, 
Elementary English, French. Address—No. 7791.9 


# Replies to these advertisements should be addressed “No. —, The Journal of Education, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Bill, B.C.” 
Hach must contain a loose stamp to cover postage on to advertiser. Post Cards will NOT be sent on. 
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of classes may be obtained on application. Mr. Arnold Smith, M.A., 
has been appointed vice-master in the Boys’ Secondary Day School in 
succession to Mr. W. W. Sawtell, who has been appointed to a head 
mastership. 

CLIFTON COLLEGE.—The following scholarships and prizes have 
been gained in the school :—Hugh Lucas Leaving Scholarship— 
C. W. Dixon; Leaving Exhibitions—H. N. Tait, G. M. Paterson, 
H. R. Wilkinson; Percival Scholarship—C. W. Dixon; President of 
Magdalen’s Prize—L. E. Atkinson. The following college scholar- 
ships and distinctions have been gained outside the school :—Royal 
Military Academy, Woolwich—C. L. T. Matheson (2nd place), 
A. B. Clough (5th), A. L. E. Fleet, D. B. W. Fayle. Royal Military 
College, Sandhurst—R. J. A. Henniker (7th), W. Newton, P. E. Kelly, 
A. L. Skinner. First Class Classical Final Schools, Oxford: 
H. Montgomery, C. H. Kisch. The following new masters have been 
appointed :—T. R. Crawley-Boevey, M.A. Trinity College, Oxford; 
W. R. M. Lamb, B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge; W. P. Milne, 
B.A. Clare College, Cambridge; and, for one term, A. D. Imlay, 
B.A. Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Mr. Lamb was placed in the 
First Class of the Classical Tripos, Parts I. and II., in 1903 and 1905 ; 
Mr. Milne was Fourth Wrangler in 1906, and obtained a First Class in 
the Mathematical Tripos, Part II., in 1907; Mr. Imlay was placed in 
the First Class of the Classical Tripos, Part I., in 1907; he also played 
cricket for Cambridge against Oxford, and kept wicket for the Gentle- 
men at the Oval. 

Croynon HicH ScHoo..—J. Earle has gained the Winkworth 
Scholarship of £50 for three years at Newnham College, and also the 
Clough Scholarship of £30 for three years, which is held by Croydon 
girls at that College. She obtained a First Class, with Distinction, 
both in Mathematics and Latin, in the Higher Cambridge Examination, 
and the prize given by the Syndicate of Local Examinations. The 
London Intermediate in Arts has been passed by W. Gray and 
C. Willox, and the Matriculation by I. Gray, II. Jettries Davis, and 
K. Perren. 

DuLWICH, JAMES ALLEN’s GIRLS’ SCHOOL.—In the Cambridge 
Higher Local Examination, held last June, Hilda Richardson obtained 
First Class Honours in Group B, with distinctions in Latin and Greek, 
winning the Gilchrist Scholarship of £50 a year for three years, to be 
held either at Newnham or Girton College. She was also awarded the 
additional Fletcher Prize for Greek. In the same examination Hilda 


Bugby and Hilda Baker both obtained First Class Honours in Group C 


WORKS ON GEOGRAPHY. 


An Illustrated School Geography. By 
ANDREW HERBERTSON and A. FRYE. Contains nearly 700 
Illustrations and Diagrams, about 50 Outline and Relief Maps, 
and 16 pages of fully Coloured Maps. Price 58. 


Physical Geography. Ry Wittism Morris 
Davis. A scholarly, practical Text-book, emphasising man's 
physical environment as determinant of man's social and political 
modes of life. 428 pages; contains many Illustrations and Maps. 
Price 5s. 6d. 


Elementary Physical Geography. By 
WILLIAM Morris Davis. Based on the Author's “ Physical 
Geography,” with the addition of Practical Exercises and more 
space devoted to the Atmosphere. 401 pages. Fully Illustrated. 
Price 5s. 6d. 


Laboratory and Field Exercises in 


Physical Geography. By G. H. TRAFTON. gopages. 2s. 


Field, Laboratory, and Library Manual 
in Physical Geography. By C. T. WRIGHT. A Student's 
guide, with explicit instructions for reading and work in laboratory 
and field. 178 pages. Illustrated. Price 4s. 6d. 


Elements of Geoiogy. By W. H. NORTON. 


The essentials of geology treated with fulness and ample illustra- 
tion for beginners. 461 pages. Fully illustrated. Price 6s. 6d. 


From GINN & COMPAN Y’S LIST. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


GINN & COMPANY, ST. MARTIN’S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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(Mathematics), the former gaining the mark of distinction. M. Buser 
and V. Gillespie obtained Second Class Honours in Group A (English), 
and M. Buser completed her certificate, passing also in Mathematics 
and French (including spoken French). 

PorrtsMoOUTH HiH SCHOOL.—M. Nedham and A. Weeks have 
passed the London Matriculation Examination, and are entering 
Holloway College. F. Simpson obtained the Oxford and Cambridge 
Higher Certificate, and V. Anderson and J. McKinetry gained letters. 
In the Oxford Locals, one Senior and eight Juniors passed. D. Slade 
and V. Lord obtained the Elementary and first part of the Higher 
Certificate of the National Froebel Union. Four girls passed the 
Lower Schools Examination of the Associated Board of the Royal 
Academy and Royal College of Music; one obtained distinction. In 
the examinations of the Royal Drawing Society four girls gained full 
certificates. 

PURLEY (SURREY), RUSSELL HILL SCHOOL.—The award of the 
new ‘‘Snelgrove’”’ Scholarships and Exhibitions is to be made in 
December next. Some members of the London and Crystal Palace 
Choral Societies gave a good concert at the school on Saturday, 
September 21. There will be a record entry for the Cambridge 
Locals this year—about ninety candidates, with ten for oral French. 

SANDECOTES ScCHOOL.—In the Higher Certificate Examinations 
held in July, 1007, the following obtained full certificates :—H. F. 
Baker, C. M. E. Benthall, B. I. May (with Distinction in Physical 
Geography and Geology); and Letters were obtained by A. M. 
Attwood, J. E. Barbour, R. M. Fynes-Clinton (with Digtinction in 
Music), M. G. Howell, C. L. Kestin, J. W. Legh, L. H. Scott, and 
W. M. Voelcker. 

WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL. —College scholarships and other distinc- 
tions outside the school :—14 Oxford and Cambridge Higher Cer- 
tifcates (12 whole and 2 completed), with 9 distinctions—viz., 4 in 
Scripture, 2 in French, 2 in German, and 1 in History. E. T. Cock 
and J. I. Vernon Harcourt, ad eundem B.A. and M.A. degrees, Trinity 
College, Dublin; R. L. Pearson and M. E. Sale, ad cundem B.A. 
degree, Trinity College, Dublin. At Cambridge University, M. E. 
Sale, Medixval and Modern Languages Tripos second class, and also 
passed in spoken German. At Oxford University, C. V. Butler, 
Diploma of Economics, with Distinction. A. H. Brunton, in recognition 
of her services to the Second International Congress on Hygiene, has 
been accorded by the French Minister of Public Instruction the diploma 
of Officier de l'Instruction Publique. 


THE MYERS HISTORIES. 


By P. ¥. N. MYERS, Recently Professor of History and Political 
Economy in the University of Cincinnati. 


GENERAL HISTORY. 


A Complete Outline in one volume of the World's History from 
that of the Eastern Nations to the present time. Accepted and recom- 
mended as the best brief course in General History. Half-morocco. 
30 Maps. Over 160 Illustrations. 794 pages. Price 7s. 6d. 

Part I—A Short History of Ancient Times. 338 pages. 

Price 4s. 6d. 
Part Il._—A Short History of Mediæval and Modern Times. 
43% pages. Price 4s. Gd. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Devotes 151 pages to a study of the Eastern Nations from unknown 
antiquity to 527 BC.; 200 pages toa full History of Greece, and 221 


pages to a special History of Rome. Half-morocco. 617 pages. Fully 
Illustrated. Prtce 7s. 6d. 
Part I.—Eastern Nations and Greece. 369 pages. Price 
4s. 6d. 
Part II.—History of Rome. 230 pages. Price 4s. 6d. 


MEDIAZVAL AND MODERN HISTORY. 


Covers fully the period from the Fall of Rome to the present time, 
in a narrative that is scholarly and full of interest. Half-morocco. 
751 pages. With Maps in Colour and numerous Illustrations. Price 
78. 6d. 

Part I.—The Middle Ages. 454 pages. Price 5s. 

Part II.—The Modern Age. 650 pages. Price 6s. 

Outlines of Nineteenth Century History. The last ten 

chapters of the above book. 138 pages. Price 2s. 6d. 


BOOKS SENT ON APPROVAL TO TEACHERS. 
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MARBURG ET SES COURS DES VACANCES. 


AME PEDAGOGIE est une dure maitresse qui vous 

J prend,si vous la servez fidèlement, le meilleur de votre être, 
et vous laisse, vers la fin de juillet, haletant, vidé, sans force, 
presque sans vie. Dans l’espace de cinq ou six courtes semaines, 
il vous faut vous refaire une santé débilitée par l'effort matériel 
et mental, accumuler une nouvelle dose d’énergie, reconstituer 
tout un état d’4me et de corps qui puisse vous mener, tant 
bien que mal, jusqu’à la fin de l'année scolaire dont l'aube 
point déja en septembre. 

Alors se pose une question toujours brûlante, un problème 
nullement facile à résoudre—car il faut faire entrer tant des 
choses en ligne de compte—a savoir: où passer de bonnes, 
de saines vacances? Non point un indolent far niente, 
quelque dolce qu'il puisse être, mais de ces vacances dont 
vous retenez un souvenir agréable, une impression vivace de 
choses vues et senties, et qui, tout en forçant à une certaine 
somme de travail inconscient l'intelligence paresseuse, four- 
nissent en même temps à la bête la détente `dont elle a 
besoin. 

La bicyclette est certes un excellent exercice : on voit du 
pavs, on aspire à pleins poumons l'air vivifiant de la mon- 
tagne, l'atmosphère embrasée de la plaine. On s'arrête dans 
les villes, on voit des monuments, on visite des églises, on 
entre dans des châteaux. Mais on passe trop vite, la con- 
versation reste banale, l'esprit inactif, les facultés mentales 
assoupies; il ny a guère que la bête qui vive, qui mange, 
boive, dorme, pédale; et il ne reste trop souvent qu'un 
souvenir fugitif, une image indécise de ce que l’on a vu, que 
quelques cartes postales, achetées en route, et que Plon 
retrouve au retour, servent à raviver. 

La mer! Oui, c'est gentil la mer! Un bain dans l'eau 
attiédie, une promenade sur la jetée, un concert de pierrots 
et de pierrettes sur la plage, une partie de bateau, quelques 
pauvres poissons pris à la ligne! Ou bien encore des heures 
passées à jeter des pierres aux petites vagues qui viennent se 
briser gentiment sur la grève. Et cela tous les jours! Et 
l'on rentre chez soi, satisfait peut-être, néanmoins trop 
souvent avec un vague regret au cœur. 

La montagne! On fait des ascensions; on voit—quand 
il n’y a pas de brume—des levers et des couchers de soleil; 
on patauge dans la neige, on glisse sur la glace, on tombe 
dans quelque crevasse où l'on s’endommage plus ou moins, et 
l'on revient, comme Tartarin, tout fier, avec un long alpen- 
stock à la main, une corde à l'épaule, une plume de coq au 
chapeau, une edelweiss a la boutonnière. 

Il y a aussi l'automobile. Chic, ça, par exemple! On va 
comme le vent—a moins qu’on ne reste en panne; on créve 
les barrières des chemins à niveau, on se butte sur la route 
aux piles des ponts, on court des steeple-chases a travers 
champs, on franchit talus, ruisseaux—culbute, sauts périlleux 
—on se casse bras et jambes . . . ou bien la machine prend 
feu! Que sais-je encore. Mais, si l'on en revient, on s'est 
cranement amusé. Tout ce qu'il y a de mieux comme 
vacances à émotion a jet continu! Toutefois, ce n'est pas 
pour les petites bourses ! 

Le tourisme à pied, sac au dos, avec tente-abri, ne manque 
pas de charme. C’est un peu bohéme. Aprés une journée 
de marche, on s’arréte au coin d'un bois, on fume lentement 
sa pipe en regardant cuire la popote, et l’on s'endort sous l'œil 
de Dieu. 

Ou bien encore, on reste chez soi: on joue au cricket, au 
tennis, au golf, au bridge. De temps a autre—surtout le 
dimanche—on lit un roman quelconque, et le temps passe. 

Il y a mille et une manières de savourer ses vacances ! 

J'ai essayé de tous ces moyens, et il m’a toujours manqué, 
après coup, un je ne sais quoi assez difficile à définir. 
L’activité physique, l'athlétisme, tout ce que la vie en plein 
air a d’exhilarant ne compensait pas entièrement la torpeur, 
Tinertie mentale. 

Chacun en fait à son goût, me direz-vous. Rien de plus 
juste. Ce qui est bon pour lun n’est pas toujours bon pour 
l'autre, et ce qui est repos pour celui-ci peut être fatigue pour 


celui-là. Toutefois nous avons, nous autres pédagogues, 
nous surtout qui nous occupons de langues vivantes, certains 
besoins pour ainsi dire constitutionnels, certains devoirs à 
remplir, ne fût-ce qu’envers nous-mêmes. Nous ne devons 
jamais laisser s'endormir notre esprit, s'atrophier notre 
intellect, s’émietter au vent de l'oubli les connaissances 
acquises. Notre métier nous demande d'aller souvent nous 
retremper aux sources vives afin de maintenir et d'augmenter 
notre fonds de connaissances linguistiques, et c'est pourquoi je 
suggère qu'un bon “Cours de vacances” de temps en temps 
est, en tout point, d'excellente fréquentation. 

J'en parle en connaissance de cause, car je viens de traîner 
mes . . . loisirs sur les bancs d’un “ Ferien Kursus,” et Je 
suis si satisfait du résultat, à tous les points de vue, que Je 
crois bon de soumettre mon expérience à mes collègues, et de 
leur recommander ce moyen de joindre l'utile à l'agréable, de 
s'instruire et de s'amuser à la fois, et cela intelligemment. 

Mais où aller? Quel cours choisir? Il y en a partout! 
Cela dépend trop de l'individu, de ses prédilections, des 
moyens dont il dispose, de ses besoins surtout, pour que Je 
puisse préciser. Des cours de vacances, il y en a en effet 
partout, et l'on n'a guère que l'embarras du choix. Ilyena 
tant même, que ce choix devient presque une difficulté. Pour 
moi, mu par des considérations purement personnelles, je suis 
allé à Marburg, et je puis dire que je n'ai jamais passé de 
vacances en somme plus agréables, plus saines, plus forti- 
fantes, mieux en rapport avec les besoins du moment et les 
nécessités du lendemain. 

Collée pour ainsi dire aux flancs de la montagne, l’ancienne 
ville s'élève en gradins jusqu'au sommet que couronne le vieux 
château des landgraves de Hesse. Etde là on dirait comme 
d'un gigantesque éboulement de roches dont les unes se 
seraient arrêtées, implantées sur la pente abrupte, les autres 
auraient roulé jusqu'à la Lahn qui serpente paresseusement 
dans la plaine, hérissant la surface de leurs blocs énormes 
qui sont le Rathaus, l'Université, l'église de Ste Elizabeth, 
les écoles, les hôpitaux, et tant d'autres. En haut, la vieille 
ville moyen-âge, pittoresque, tortueuse, avec ses maisons qui 
surplombent, ses rues étroites et à pic dont les seigneurs du 
XIIIe siècle ont certainement fourni le pavé. En bas la ville 
moderne, percée de belles avenues bordées de coquettes 
maisons aux jardins fleuris. Sur les versants, de gentilles 
villas se perdent dans un fouillis de verdure. Tout à 
l'entour, des collines drûment boisées, des vallées ensoleillées, 
des sentiers ombreux. 

De partout des échappées imprévues d’où la vue s'étend sur 
d'adorables paysages, toujours variés, toujours changeants 
sous les effets de lumière. Et puis ces braves Hessois avec 
leurs costumes des anciens jours, leurs bonnes figures! Les 
femmes avec leurs coiffures étranges, leurs corsages et leurs 
jupes aux brillantes couleurs; celles de la Schwalm surtout, 
avec leurs bas blancs bien tirés, leurs jarretières à pen- 
deloques, leur riche multiplicité de jupons! Rien de gris, 
rien de morose; partout une note gaie, un calme reposant, 
une douce sérénité. Dans cette atmosphère, les professeurs et 
les institutrices, en quête de repos et de quiétude, trouvent 
déjà une première détente à leurs nerfs surmenés. Les 
cours, les excursions, les geselligen Vereinigungen—ce que 
j'appellerais les petites sauteries—complètent la cure. 

Arrivé un peu avant l'époque fixée pour louverture des 
cours, afin de prendre l'air des lieux, je m’empressai d'aller 
rendre visite à M. Cocker, le sympathique secrétaire du 
comité, pour me mettre en règle, m’informer de tous détails, 
et surtout pour demander où je pourrais être reçu en 
famille,” et dans les prix doux. M. Cocker me fit—comme à 
tout le monde du reste—le plus cordial accueil, me fournit 
tous renseignements, et m'indiqua une famille où je serais, 
me dit-il—et où j'ai été effectivement—comme coq en pate. 
Je me suis trouvé chez Frau Prof. Link comme chez moi. 
Charmante maison, où l'on ne parle qu’allemand, où la con- 
versation n’est point banale et ne languit jamais. 

Qu'on me permette ici une courte réflexion. Marburg est 
une ville universitaire fréquentée par quelque dix-sept cents 
étudiants. Ces messieurs logent en ville, en garçons, prenant 
généralement leurs repas au dehors, ne s’astreignant pas a la 
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vie de famille. Il est donc facile de trouver des chambres 
meublées, mais point aussi facile de trouver des familles. 
La vie d'hôtel, sans être chère, n’est point à recommander, 
pas plus que la chambre meublée—surtout pour les dames. 
A l'hôtel on trouve trop de compatriotes, et l'effet du séjour 
à l'étranger s’en trouve escompté d'autant. Quant à la 
chambre meublée, c'est T isolement pur et simple, ne laissant 
d'autre ressource que la “kneipe,” et l'on n'est pas venu pour 
cela—j’entends les gens sérieux. Ce qu'il faut, on le comprend 
sans peine, C’est le cercle familial, où l’on cause gentiment, et 
en allemand, où l’on vous corrige, où l’on vous régente un tant 
soit peu. J’ai entendu, à ce sujet, se formuler quelques plaintes, 
et il serait bon que les autorités eussent, si possible, une 
longue liste de familles chez lesquelles on pourrait, sur re- 
commandation, aller frapper à coup sir. 

Donc, une fois confortablement casé, j'attendis avec 
équanimité la soirée du dimanche, 4 août, et me rendis lors 
au “Seebode” où le comité nous avait donné rendez-vous 
pour nous souhaiter la bienvenue. Nous étions bien là cent 
vingt ou cent trente, venus de tous les coins du globe, et 
représentions une quinzaine de nationalités. Le personnel 
des cours y était presque au complet; l’on nous souhaita la 
dite bienvenue en des discours en allemand, en anglais, en 
français, qui tous, empreints de la plus vive sympathie et de 
la plus franche cordialité, furent ee d'applaudissements 
bien nourris. 

Et nous nous séparames pour nous retrouver le lendemain, 
dès la huitième heure, a l'Université, salle No. X. 

Les cours de Marburg sont, et à juste titre, renommés entre 
tous, tant pour la diversité, l'envergure, pour ainsi dire, des 
sujets traités, que pour le renom de haute autorité dont 
jouissent les professeurs. Il y en a pour tous les goûts, pour 
toutes les intelligences, pour toutes les connaissances. Il y 
en a en allemand—la très grande majorité, cela va de soi— 
et il y en a aussi en anglais, en français, voire en italien. Il 
y a des cours avancés et des cours élémentaires, et chacun 
peut en prendre selon ses moyens. On s'y occupe surtout 
beaucoup de phonétique, et je reviendrai plus loin tout 
spécialement sur ce sujet. 

Il serait presque impossible d’être assidu à tous, et il faut 
forcément faire un tri, sans quoi le remède menacerait d'être 
pire que le mal. Songez donc, quinze professeurs, quinze 
sujets différents, et, trois semaines durant, huit heures de 
conférences par jour—excepté les jours de demi-congé, mer- 
credi et samedi—commengant dès huit heures du matin pour 
ne finir qu’à sept du soir, sans compter les Konversations- 
übungen qui se prolongeaient jusqu'a dix heures! C’est dur, 
il faut en convenir. Mais l'on en prend à son aise, et l'on 
fait quelquefois l’école buissonnière, surtout vers la troisième 
semaine. C'est si gentil, l’école buissonnière à deux ou par 
groupe, certains jours où le soleil est plus chaud, l'air plus 
embaumé, la nature plus riante, le cœur plus épanoui! 
L'ombre des bois est si douce alors, les conversations si 
intimes! L’on s'attarde, l'on oublie l'heure, et lorsque l'on 
se reprend, il n’est plus temps. 

Pour montrer le côté sérieux et instructif de ces cours, je 
vais essayer de les esquisser brièvement. 

D'abord c'est le Dr. Gundlach qui nous initie aux secrets et 
mystères de la méthode à suivre dans l'enseignement des 
langues vivantes. Il traite la question magistralement. On 
sent qu'il a son métier à cœur, et il a le don de faire passer 
.dans l'âme de ses auditeurs un peu, voire beaucoup de son 
„enthousiasme. C’est un homme de ressources, et il est clair 
.que, si l’on suit ses conseils, on ne peut que mener à bien la 
tâche entreprise. Il conduit lenfant depuis le B, A, BA 
jusqu’à ce qu'il en a fait un linguiste compétent, par une 
méthode qui ne fatigue jamais l'élève—)je ne saurais en dire 
„autant pour le maitre—et l’intéresse toujours. Je note qu’il 
ne néglige pas la grammaire, et que la traduction n'est point 
-sans trouver quelque grâce à ses yeux. C’est là un cours qui 
ne peut porter que de bons fruits. 

Moins pédagogique, non moins intéressant, mais portant 
bien plus haut et demandant d’autres connaissances, a été le 
cours du Dr. Thumb sur les “ Langues européennes ” et leur 
étroite parenté avec les langues ariennes, parenté qui sert de 


base au bel ouvrage de Pictet sur les “ Migrations primitives 
des Aryas.” Illes suit dans leurs développements successifs, 
nous en montre les points de contact, en explique les 
différences, et en arrive finalement au problème d'un idiome 
international. J'ai cru comprendre'qu'il ne croyait même pas 
à l'Esperanto. Quelle hérésie ! 

Le Dr. Knabe nous a parlé de cette belle période qu'il 
appelle “la deuxième période de floraison de la littérature 
allemande,” qu'ont illustrée Klopstock, Herder, Lessing. Il 
met bien en évidence leur état d'âme en un siècle d’efferves- 
cence et de transition, analyse leur style, déduit la portée de 
leurs œuvres, montre l'impulsion irrésistible qu’ils impriment 
à la littérature, la révolution qu’ils accentuent, révolution que 
Wieland essaye en vain d’entraver; puis, dominant le siècle 
de tout leur génie, il nomme Goethe et Schiller, qui en sont 
comme l'apothéose. 

Excellent cours de littérature, que le Dr. Zimmer est venu 
supplémenter et compléter en nous parlant de la littérature 
contemporaine, celle du XIXe siècle. Il s'est attaché à nous 
démontrer que Goethe et Schiller ne sont pas, après tout, les 
seuls poètes qu'ait enfanté le génie allemand, qu'ils ont laissé 
derrière eux de dignes émules, que le siècle qui vient de 
s'écouler a aussi ses titres de gloire et n’a rien à envier à ses 
devanciers. Peut-être pourrait-on lui reprocher de n'avoir 
pas accordé à quelques-uns—à Heine par exemple—toute la 
part de mérite qui leur revient. N'empêche que c'étaient là 
des thèmes bien choisis pour des étrangers qui venaient 
chercher sur place des données justes et des idées nouvelles. 

Le Dr. Brie nous a entretenù tout au long de ła vie et des 
œuvres de Lord Byron, passant, un peu brièvement peut-être, 
sur la part d'influence qu'il a exercée sur les poètes allemands. 

Dans ses études anthropogéographiques, le Dr. Schmidt 
nous a fait l'histoire de l'homme depuis les temps pré- 
historiques. Il nous l'a dépeint en lutte avec la terre, avec 
les éléments, avec les animaux; puis maîtrisant les uns et les 
autres, se multipliant, s'agglomérant, se civilisant, et formant 
enfin l'état et la nation. 

Le Dr. Seehausen nous a longuement promenés à travers 
rAllemagne architecturale. Promenade intéressante s'il en 
fut. Il nous a fait comprendre toute l'originalité du style 
religieux, dit gothique, dans sa simplicité primitive et dans 
son ornementation ultérieure. Passant à l'époque de la 
Renaissance, il nous a détaillé les beautés du nouveau style, 
expliqué son influence sur l’art en général, et montré son 
application dans les grandioses monuments d'architecture 
civile. Le tout illustré de magnifiques gravures et photo- 
graphies qui venaient appuyer de leur témoignage les paroles 
du maître. 

Je viens de jeter en avant la grosse cavalerie, disons mieux, 
d’étaler les nombreuses pièces de résistance d’un menu in- 
tellectuel savamment préparé et cuit à point. Il y a encore 
les hors-d'œuvre, les entremets savoureux, les petits plats 
sucrés, sans parler des bombes glacées, du café et des petits 
fours que l'on allait prendre ailleurs, chez Marquess, par 
exemple, ou à la “ conditorei ” du coin. 

De ce nombre sont les conférences, en anglais, de M. Ivor B. 
John, M.A., du “ Goldsmith’s College,” sur le Roman en Angle- 
terre. Après avoir nettement défini ce qu'il faut entendre par 

“nov el” et ‘romance,’ ’ prenant comme points de comparaison 

“ Beowulf, ” et “ Apollonius of Tyre,” il a suivi l'évolution du 
genre depuis ses origines jusqu’à nos jours, citant les auteurs, 
analysant leurs œuvres, faisant ressortir leurs similitudes et 
leurs différences, lisant d'ici de là quelques pages typiques, 
assaisonnant le tout de fines et judicieuses appréciations avec 
une bonhomie, un “ humour,” qui faisaient de lui un des con- 
férenciers les plus goùûtés. 

Dans ses “ Exercices pratiques sur les grands poètes lyriques 
français,” le Dr. Scharff nous a fait un des cours les plus 
utiles, les plus éminemment pratiques de ceux inscrits au pro- 
gramme. Avec lui, nous avons erré à loisir par les voies et 
chemins de la poésie française; il nous a fait connaitre chaque 
poète—Ronsard, Chénier, Lamartine, Hugo, Musset; nous a 
mis avec chacun d'eux sur un pied d'intimité, pour ainsi dire, 
en nous dévoilant son état d'âme, en nous le faisant lire nous- 
mémes à haute voix, en nous détaillant ensuite toutes les 
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beautés de la forme, toute la profondeur de la pensée, la 
puissance de l'image, la vibrante mélodie, l’orchestration 
magistrale. 

M. Belouin, professeur à Caen, a traité, en francais, le 
“Théâtre de Victor Hugo.” Conférencier de race, diseur 
incomparable, parlant d'abondance et du cœur, M. Belouin 
nous a fait passer quelques-unes des meilleures heures—mais 
combien courtes—de ces trois semaines si bien remplies. Il 
a retracé les origines toutes démocratiques de ce théatre, 
défini le romantisme du poète, recherché les causes déter- 
minantes. Prenant un à un ses personnages, il nous les 
montre dominés par l'instinct et non par la réflexion: ce sont 
des spontanés, des impulsifs, que la passion seule possède. 
“ Hernani,” “Marion Delorme,” ‘Le Roi s'amuse,” “ Ruy 
Blas,” “ Lucrèce Borgia ” ont tour à tour été résumés, com- 
mentés; et les scènes principales, débitées par le con- 
férencier en véritable artiste, ont soulevé notre enthousiasme. 
Il a aussi parlé des drames en prose, “ Lucrèce Borgia,” 
“ Angelo,” “ Marie Stuart,” qui marquent une étape intéres- 
sante, et où Victor Hugo supprime le vers pour donner à 
laction continuité et vigueur, car le rythme poètique tend à 
modifier l'action, à la faire disparaitre momentanément. 
Bref, M. Belouin a su plus que nous intéresser; il a su nous 
séduire. 

J'ai gardé pour le dernier le ‘Cours de Diction,” avec 
déclamations à l'appui, fait par Frau von Blankensee. Cours 
pratique aussi celui-là, car un chacun pouvait, si le cceur lui 
en disait, s’essayer à bien dire, à déclamer le “ Zauber- 
lehrling,” “ die Glocke,” “die Füsse im Feuer,” devant ses 
pairs, et tous faisaient leur profit des commentaires, critiques, 
corrections que la conférencière ne ménageait point. 

Ai-je besoin d’ajouter que ce cours fut un des mieux suivis. 
D'abord il était d'utilité toute pratique pour les étudiants, sans 
distinction de nationalité. Ensuite il était fait par une femme, 
et qui plus est, une belle femme, dont la seule présence jetait 
comme un rayon de lumière dans la salle. Grande, bien 
faite, gracieuse dans ses mouvements, le sourire avenant, la 
voix chaude, bien timbrée, l'œil intelligent, les traits mobiles 
et sympathiques, Frau von Blankensee, que nous appelions 
entre nous “La belle Dame de Blanchemer'’—traduction 
libre—nous charma dès l'abord. Certes d’aucuns—surtout 
dďd'aucunes—n'’étaient pas du même avis. On ne lui contestait 
point son talent, mais on la trouvait maniérée, prétentieuse, 
hautaine même. Je le comprends: elle était jolie et elle 
avait du talent, deux qualités qui ne vont jamais sans exciter 
un peu l'envie des esprits mesquins. Actrice, elle en avait 
peut-être un peu les airs, et ces airs lui seyaient à merveille, 
rehaussés qu'ils étaient par l'aisance et le bon yout de la 
femme du monde. C'est inhérent au métier, et pourquoi lui 
en faire un reproche ? 

Quoi qu'il en soit, elle nous a fait un cours de “ bien dire ” 
complet, juste et naturel. Elle était, sous tous les rapports, 
à la hauteur de sa tache; et tant par son exemple que par ses 
conseils, grâce à la pureté de sa diction, à sa voix qui se 
prétait à tous les tons, à son geste large, à son visage expressif, 
elle nous a plu en nous instruisant. A la dernière conférence 
elle nous a donné, avec accompagnement de piano, un morceau 
de toute envergure, “die Rettung der Hexe.” Je me serais, 
pour mon compte, bien passé de la musique; j’eusse préféré, 
sans être distrait par un ™ leitmotiv,” par des accords plus ou 
moins dans le ton, rester sous le coup de cette voix qui faisait 
vibrer toutes les fibres du cœur. Ce n'en était pas moins 
très beau et formait un digne épilogue a une intéressante 
série. Aussi les applaudissements furent-ils unanimes et 
chaleureux. 

Je me suis peut-étre étendu un peu longuement sur ces 
différents cours, mais j’ai surtout voulu en faire ressortir le 
côté sérieux, le but instructif. Je n'ai pas encore touché à la 
phonétique, qui est, je crois, le “ clou ” des Cours de Marburg, 
et sur laquelle j'aurai quelque chose a dire. Je laisse cela pour 
la prochaine fois, et je parlerai en même temps des dé- 
Jassements—excursions, soirées littéraires, 
dansantes—loisirs bien mérités du reste, hautement appréciés 
aussi, et qui fournissaient toute la relaxation nécessaire à 
Tesprit. STÉPHANE BARLET. 
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“ON THE EDGE OF THE PIT. 


“TO VEN in a palace life may be lived well,” says Matthew 

4s Arnold, hopefully, quoting Marcus Aurelius, emperor 
and sage; why not therefore in Coalboro, which is anything 
but a palace, being a small industrial town on the edge of a 
mining region, with a population of ten thousand, mostly 
colliers and glassworkers ? 

How well I remember my first impression of the place as the 
train drew up at the grimy station, and beneath the cold en- 
veloping mist of a January morning I saw the dim outline of 
tall chimneys, coke ovens, and slag heaps, and passed along 
the sordid little street to the scene of my future educational 
labours! I confess that my heart sank when I saw the dingy 
stone building, with its shabby unpainted doors and its opaque 
windows, presumably intended to keep the straying eye of 
youth upon its book. The walled space, called by courtesy a 
playground, was largely composed of loose cindery material, 
varied by tracts of a clayey nature, specimens of which found 
their way all too often into the class rooms in rainy weather. 

Thoreau has said that new adventures should be undertaken 
in old clothes, and his advice must have commended itself to 
the Educational Authority, which in that region of England 
has utilized old buildings of such varied character as Sunday 
schools, hospitals, fire-stations, and lock-ups for its newly- 
established secondary schools. Our building was a Primitive 
Methodist Sunday school, condemned two years previously as 
an infant school, and now adapted tothe uses of a secondary 
school. For my part, I never want to see a building more ill 
adapted to its work. It was insufficiently warmed by gloomy- 
looking stoves, and it was irretrievably ugly. No less than 
five doors led out of one class room, and thus, it may be 
supposed, it was a draughty place, unsurpassed as a generator 
of toothache, sore throats, and rheumatism. This class room 
was divided from the rest by a wood and glass partition, and 
the architect who had “ adapted ” the building, with a want 
of imagination or a mania for economy lamentable to con- 
template, had suddenly finished it off within several feet of the 
ceiling. The result may be imagined. Everything said above 
a whisper on one side of the partition was plainly heard by 
those on the other side, and it became necessary to have a 
self-denying ordinance by which one member of the staff or 
another arranged to forgo the privilege of giving an audible 
lesson in favour of his neighbour on the other side of the 
glass. 

There were, therefore, many sighs of relief when a couple 
of carpenters arrived to carry the partition up to the top of 
the roof; but it will be easily understood that the work of 
teaching during the week of their stay with us was no easy 
one. Among the manifold noises of sawing of wood, hammering 
of boards, and the cheerful conversation of the men, carried 
on from distant ladders, it was difficult to deal adequately 
with such matters as the effect of the Norman Conquest on 
English life, or the true inwardness of the nominative absolute. 
Occasionally, in a lull, I rushed in with a few hasty remarks ; 
but too often they were cut short at the nearest semicolon, 
and I had perforce to communicate the rest of my ideas by 
means of gestures and the free use of chalk and blackboard. 
When I complained a little of these things, I was told that 
mine should be a grateful heart, since these were but 
trifles compared with the obstacles in the path of my col- 
leagues, who had engineered and guided the school in its 
earlier stages. Graphic pictures were drawn for my benefit of 
that first morning at the school, when the head master, un- 
aided, essayed to cope with the difficulties of the situation. 
There were, I was assured,no desks, no books, no blackboard, 
no pens, no ink, no paper; nothing but a very resourceful 
head master and a heterogeneous mass of boys and girls need- 
ing to be taught. After that I became fittingly humble. 

In a week or two one assistant mistress came to the rescue, 
and a certain amount of apparatus was procured. But these 
were difficult times. On one occasion, for instance, she had 
been told off to give a geography lesson, to_ajclass—there were, 
of course, no maps, atlases, or text-books; but there was— 
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oh joy !—there was a blackboard; so she addressed herself 
courageously to the task. Presently, however, the Head, on 
arithmetic bent, appeared at the door, and remarked per- 
suasively : “ Are you very keen on having the board? ” The 
appeal in his voice was irresistible, so my friend promptly and 
mendaciously replied to the effect that for such a piece of 
furniture she had no use. Her only prop had departed; there 
was the subject of geography in space, so to speak; there was 
the class waiting to be taught, and herself. But I believe she 
gave a very excellent geography lesson nevertheless, for she 
is a person of great resource. 

Teaching under these circumstances certainly had its 
difficulties, but, at any rate, it was never dull, for, at any 
moment, some unexpected incident would occur to vary its 
monotony. One day, for example, I was trying to guide the 
youth of Coalboro through the perplexing paths of com- 
position, when a ruddy-faced carter popped his face round 
the door, and inquired in a stentorian voice: “Is th’ master 
in there; for I’ve browt the desks?” There was a sudden 
thrill of excitement among the class, sitting, be it said, on 
Bible boxes, and writing on tea-party looking trestle tables. 
There was, of course, no more English composition that 
morning, and I left the boy members of the class exceedingly 
happy in bringing in and unpacking desks in an atmosphere 
and smell of straw and dust; for, at Coalboro, if you want 
a thing done you must do it yourself. 

There was a rich vein of humanity in that school. which 
made up for much, and a good deal of shrewd intelligence 
and originality. There was one boy, I remember, with an 
undoubted literary gift, and a taste for musical composition, 
and the most engaging face and manners that ever sought to 
distract attention from a lively propensity for mischief and 
larking. There was the small girl of nine who described the 
life of a Glasgow merchant as one “ not very happy, and not 
very miserable—but something between.” I never found the 
key to this idea, but it was full of interest and imagination. 
There was the sturdy lover of hard, precise facts, who, amid 
a general vagueness as to the number of petals in a pansy, 
remarked with determined finality: “I know for a fact, Miss, 
that there's five, for I saw them with my own eyes on Saturday 
in the market.” There was another very antique youth, with 
a turn for moralizing, who would suddenly become didactic 
and conversational in his essays, tothe great embarrassinent 
of me, his teacher, who scarcely knew how to deal with such 
a sentence as the following: “ Perhaps you have had bitter 
disappointments—I sympathize with you. Perhaps broken 
ambitions—I deeply sympathize with you.” It was the same 
youth who wrote of Shakespeare: “ This promising young 


genius found himself at the age of thirty the father of two 


children.” 

The elder girls were enterprising enough to carry on, under 
direction, a literary Debating Society, and great was the zeal 
and oratorical power displayed by its members after the first 
shyness had worn of. Metaphors got a trifle mixed, of course, 
‘and language occasionally luxuriant and heated; and I have 
seen as many as three honourable members on their feet 
simultancously, haranguing the meeting. On one occasion, 
an earnest enthusiast for women’s suffrage supported her 

‘opinions by the rather hybrid quotation: “The hand that 
rocks the cradle rules the waves.” But the company gener- 
ally seemed to think it very apt, and received it with perfect 
gravity. Certainly, I shall never forget that wonderful 
social,” organized and carried through triumphantly by the 
leaving pupil-teachers. It included a presentation, speeches, 
supper, gramophone, dancing, round games, songs, and, I 
regret to say, a little mistletoe, and it ended up triumphantly 
with the singing of “Christians, awake!” and “Auld lang 
syne.” 

After that I do not think that any one could accuse Coalboro 
of being half-hearted. M.S. 


Mr. D. L. Savory, of the Goldsmiths’ College, has been appointed 
by the Prussian Government Lecturer in the University of Marburg, 
and has been granted by the College authorities a year’s leave of 
absence to enable him to take up the post. 


THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


HE term “School Library,” as here used, does not include- 

the reference library, which forms a regular part of 

the machinery of actual school work. It is intended to,refer 

only to the lending library, which may be regarded as one 

of those ex-routine adjuncts, existing in connexion with every 

highly organized school, by means of which the teaching may 
be vitalized and extended. 

The purpose of a school library is two-fold : first, to provide 
the scholars with good, recreative literature; second, to guide 
and foster their literary taste. To lay too much stress on the 
recreative side is to weaken and dissipate the influence which 
the library ought to exercise: to lay too much stress on the- 
training side is to contract and deaden that influence by mak- 
ing the library an object of suspicion to the pupils and 
dissociating it from those pleasurable sensations on which it 
should rely for its stimulating power. 

Too often, however, the failure of a school library to fulfil 
its purpose is not due to excessive care in either of these 
directions, but to a lack of care in any direction. A school 
library is established because general opinion declares such 
establishment a proper and orthodox proceeding. It is well 
stocked with English classics and some of the regulation 
story books for the young. Rules are drawn up, the library 
is declared open, and henceforward the teacher confines his 
efforts on its behalf to seeing that books are brought in re- 
gularly. and not lost or damaged. Let loose in this collection, 
with little knowledge of what is good in English literature, 
the pupil makes his choice according to the light that is in 
him. This generally leads him (and more especially “ her ”) to 
open a book at random, see if it contains much “ conversa- 
tion,” and, if so, carry it off rejoicing. A page of solid matter, 
unbroken by inverted commas, is sufficient to ensure rejection. 
Even this test has been known to fail, and the pupil to bring 
back the book thus chosen disgusted with its “stodginess,’” 
and disinclined for another attempt. It is a well-established 
fact that literary taste, except in rare instances, develops late, 
and that boys and girls have no instinctive leaning towards 
classics, but, in fact, exhibit a decided preference for literature 
of a lower order. It must also be remembered that the read- 
ing of even such books as a novel by Scott or by Dickens 
entails on a child a considerable mental effort, and that the 
normal child has had enough of conscious intellectual strain 
in school, and comes to the library for recreation. This 
recreation it is the business of those who undertake the 
management of the library to supply, not by providing frothy, 
worthless literature, but by studying the capacities of the 
pupils, and selecting the books accordingly, raising the standard 
of these as the standard of literary appreciation rises. lf 
there is, on the part of the scholars, a run on the least worthy 
section of the school library, something is wrong with the 
management of the library. But it should be borne in mind 
that “least worthy” does not necessarily mean lightest. 
“Alice in Wonderland ” is as good literature in its way as 
“Esmond,” that is to say, the same qualities of mind which 
can revel in the latter may, in moments of pure relaxation, 
find themselves satisfied, delighted, and refreshed with the 
former. 

A few main principles as to the use and conduct of a school 
library may be laid down. First, with regard to the choice of 
books. 

The rule which guides the choice of literature studied in 
connexion with the English lessons—that nothing but the very 
best should be presented to the children’s notice—may. in the 
case of the library, be somewhat relaxed. No bad literature 
using “bad” in the sense of unreal, showy, sensational, or 
slipshod—should be admitted, but the works of Henty and 
Miss Fothergill may take their places beside those of Scott 
and George Eliot. 

The capacities of the children should be carefully studied, 
and books chosen which they can understand and appreciate 
with only a slight, almost, imperceptible{ méntal effort. Much 
may be gathered by the effect of the literature studied in 
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school. If a class finds “ Marmion” tedious and uninteresting, 
it is unlikely that Scott’s novels, or tales of adventure like 
“The Last of the Mohicans,” will attract them. If girls can 
be found who really delight in Chaucer's “ Prologue,” those 
girls will probably appreciate the delicate literary flavour of 
* Cranford,” “Silas Marner,” and “ Margaret Ogilvie.” A 
keen appreciation of lyrics like Shelley’s “ Skylark ” argues an 
emotional nature which will find satisfaction in Charlotte 
Bronté’s impassioned stories, the sharp sweetness of “ Madcap 
Violet,” and the strong emotional appeal of Carlyle’s “ Heroes 
and Hero Worship.” 

In choosing the books, the teacher should bring before his 
mind the various members of his class, and make the process 
almost an individual one. “ Would John Smith like this book ? ” 
“Can I imagine Ethel Robinson gloating over that ? ’—these are 
the questions he should ask himself rather than “ Does the 
library contain all the regulation English classics?” The 
mischievous, restless boy will probably delight in * Kidnapped ” 
and “Catriona”: the good-tempered, careful, matter-of-fact 
girl will find in “ The Daisy Chain ” and “ Wives and Daughters” 
that abundance of homely detail and domestic incident for 
which her soul craves. Only, if this method of selection is to 
be successful, the teacher must know not only the outer, but 
also the inner, presentment of his scholars. The quiet, timid- 
looking, prim girl is sometimes discovered to exult in stories of 
the “blood and thunder” type, like “ Treasure Island,” while 
the sturdy, boisterous heroine of the hockey field loves to weep 
in secret over “The Heir of Redcliffe,’ ‘‘ Heartsease,” and 
similar pathetically sentimental tales. Some mistakes, due to 
these inherent peculiarities of child nature, the teacher is 
bound to fall into; but not the least interesting among the 
many interesting features of the school library are these un- 
expected revelations of character which it is often instrumental 
in making. 

In suggesting the foregoing method of selecting books, it is 
not, of course, intended that the library should be used to 
foster to an excessive extent one special characteristic or taste 
in individual scholars; only that such special characteristic or 
taste should be made use of in leading the pupil on to see 
the beauty and attractiveness of literature, and in starting a 
ee which will be continued on ever broader and broader 

ines. 

As a general rule, books which are very long and complicated 
in structure should not be adinitted to the school library. 
“Middlemarch ” is unsuitable for this reason. A child is not 
easily capable of the sustained effort necessary for the carry- 
ing forward of such an accumulation of matter. The result 
is a blurred mental picture and a feeling of distaste and 
weariness—both things to be dreaded in literary training. Such 
a story as “Don Quixote,” where a number of practically 
separate incidents are connected by slight, though sufficient, 
links, is an exception to the rule. Long, leisurely stories of 
this type are best read in childhood. When we grow older, 
and time is more precious to us, we are apt, even though we 
appreciate the rare literary qualities displayed, to become a 
little impatient at the abundance of detail, unless the story 
presents itself to us in the character of an old, and therefore 
a privileged, friend. 

School stories are always acceptable to children: therefore, 
let there be a good supply of these, beginning with “Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays,” and going on to include “ Hugh Rendal,” 

‘The Willoughby Captains,” and “The Fifth Form at 
St. Dominic’s.”” The ideal girls’ school story has yet to be 
written; but some fairly good specimens, such as “ Rhoda” 
and the works of Evelyn Sharp, are to be obtained. “ Rebecca 
of Sunnybrook Farm ” may also be almost considered a school 
story, though of a very different type. Girls, however, will 
generally be found to have a keen appreciation of school tales 
intended primarily for their brothers. 

Every library should contain the complete works of Tenny- 
son, Longfellow, and Scott, with “Selections ” from other 
poets, and some books of ballads, such as Macaulay’s “ Lays.” 
Historical novels should be freely admitted, not only the 
“classics,” but such works as “In the Golden Days,” “ The 
Dove in the Eagle's Nest,” “The Lances of Lynwood,” and 


“Mistress Beatrice Cope.” Really interesting well-written 
biographies (unfortunately many biographies are neither) are 
always able to make their way. Sir George Trevelyan’s “ Life 
of Macaulay ” and Mrs. Gaskell’s “ Life of Charlotte Brontë,” 
for instance, children find absolutely fascinating. Books of 
travel and adventure which are also literature—as selections 
from “The Conquest of Mexico,” “The Conquest of Peru,” 
“The Voyages of Marco Polo ”’—will find some enthusiastic 
admirers. Books of the essay type offer a wide choice— 
Carlyle’s ‘Heroes and Hero Worship,” Oliver Wendell 
Holmes’s “ Breakfast Table Series,” Stevenson’s “ Virginibus 
Puerisque,” Miss Mitford's “ Our Village,” Lamb’s “ Essays,” 
and Washington Irving’s “ Sketchbook,” are all admirable for 
the purpose. Avowedly humorous literature should be 
admitted with caution. It is probably best to trust to the 
humorous element in gencral literature. 

The younger children should not be forgotten. It is 
possible now to provide an exceedingly attractive collection of 
books for quite small readers, and it is never too early to try 
to create an instinctive preference for good literature. There 
should be fairy tales in abundance, and plenty of simple 
rimes, Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Child’s Garden of Verse” 
taking a foremost place among the latter. All Mrs. Moles- 
worth’s stories—‘ Carrots,” ‘The Cuckoo Clock,” “ Four 
Winds Farm,” “ Us,” for example—are excellent. Some of 
Mrs. Ewing's tales are within the range of the small child, but, 
as a rule, “ The Story of a Short Life” and “ Jackanapes”’ are 
more highly appreciated by elder scholars. The same may be 
said of books about children, like “ The Golden Age.” On 
the other hand, very small children love “ Water Babies,” 
though they do not understand it fully, and “ Robinson Crusoe" 
is a favourite with little boys as well as with their big brothers. 
It will sometimes be found useful to ask the elder girls and 
boys to write down a list of the books they liked best when they 
were children. The information thus gained is interesting in 
more ways than one. 

The books having been carefully chosen, the next consider- 
ation is how best to guide the scholars in reading them. It 
requires an exceedingly skilful teacher, or perhaps it would be 
better to say a teacher who is willing to take infinite pains, to 
do this effectively. To attempt any formal system will destroy 
the free spirit which should be characteristic of the whole 
proceeding. Everything must be done by suggestion and 
influence, and the teacher must be untiringly on the watch for 
opportunities to bring these to bear upon his pupils. 

Something may be accomplished by means of occasional 
references in class. For instance, if, in explaining the word 
“fetish,” the story of Maggie Tulliver’s wooden doll were told, 
the result would probably be a run on “ The Mill on the Floss.” 
A similar service might be done for “ Villette” by a reference 
to Lucy Snow’s experiences in the school of Madame Beck, to 
illustrate a lesson on the character of the Belgian people. 
German lessons give an opportunity of alluding to the curious 
constructions of the Count in “ A Roman Singer.” A class of 
elder girls might be attracted towards “® Mona Maclean,” by an 
allusion to the excitement which attends the reading of examin- 
ation lists. Historical novels and books which, like “ Judith 
Shakespeare,” have a special literary interest, should be directly 
recommended for reading. Scenes from difterent stories, such 
as that describing the introduction of David Copperfield to 
the home of the Peggottys, might be given to be reproduced 
for composition exercises. If the teacher will only treat the 
characters in the books as real persons, the response of the 
children will be marvellously quick and eager. In this way a 
kind of literary atmosphere will be created which will in- 
sensibly affect the view of every child. 

It is usually desirable, for reasons connected with the 
discipline of the school and the training in self-government, 
that the actual management of the library—the giving out and 
taking in of the books—should be in the hands of the elder 
scholars. But the teacher should, whenever possible, manage 
to be present when this is going on, and encourage the 
scholars to talk to him about the books they_have read or are 
thinking of reading. In/this:; way, \muchjudicious advice on 
the choice of books may be unostentatiously given. 
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It may be found useful to give, in the literature examination 
paper set at the end of the term, a question testing to some 
extent the use made of the library. For instance: Which 
book out of those you have read this term do you like best, 
and why? But I am a little doubtful as to whether even this 
is not dangerous. Children find a great difficulty in translating 
an impression into a statement, and are, moreover, very shy 
of writing down what they really feel. So, unless the teacher 
is very sure of his class, it is as well not to give them even 
this opportunity for the airing of unconsciously insincere 
platitudes. It is, however, interesting and useful both to 
pupils and teachers to take a vote at the end of the year on 
the favourite book in the library. The children find in this a 
kind of public expression of the interest of the authorities, 
which is gratifying and stimulating. Enthusiasm is evoked, 
discussion is encouraged. On the teacher’s side the result of 
the vote does, to some extent, provide a measure of the 
influence of the library in the past, and a guide for the future. 

AMY BARTER. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Annuals. 
Chums, Vol. 1907. Cassell & Co., 8s. 
Bo- Peep: a Treasury for the Little Ones. Cassell & Co., 2s. 6d. 
The Scholars’ Own, 1907. George Newnes & Co., 2s. 6d. 
Art. 
By F. G. Stephens. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. New Edition. Seeley 
& Co., 2s. net. 
Biography. 
Josiah Wedgwood. By A. H. Church, F.R.S. New and Revised 


Edition. Seeley & Co., 2s. net. 


Children’s Books. 


The Little Foresters: a Story of Fields and Woods. 
Hawkes. ucorge G. Harrap & Co., 2s. 6d. 


Classics. 


Excerpta Brevia. By W. H. S. Jones, M.A., and R. Parker Smith» 
B.A. Blackie & Son, 1s. 6d. 

Decursus Primus: a First Latin Grammar, with Exercises. By T. G. 
Tucker, Litt.D. Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. 

Rutilii Claudii Namatiani De Reditu Suo. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by Charles Haines Keene, M.A. Translated into 
English Verse by George F. Savage-Armstrung, M.A., D.Lit. 
George Bell & Sons, 7s. Od. net. 

Aeneae Facta et Fata: a Stepping-stone to Virgil, with Notes and 
Exercises on the Text, for the use of Beginners. By E. Vernon 
Arnold, Litt.D. Tlustrated. J. M. Dent & Co., 2s. 

Virgils Aeneid. Book X. Edited by H. B Widdows, M.A. J. M. 
Dent & Co., 1s. 4d. 


By Clarence 


Divinity. 
The Peep of Day: a Series of Keligious Lessons for Infants. With 
Coloured Illustrations. A’edéevous /ract Society, 1s. 
Bible Lessons for Schools: Genesis. By E. M. Knox. Macmillan 


& Co., Is. 6d. 
The Bible Story for Children of all ages. By Helen N. Lawson. 
Revised by Frederick P. Lawson, M.A. Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d. 


Notes on New Testament Criticism. By Edwin A. Abbott. A. & C. 
Slack, 7s. 6d. net. 
English. 
The Story of English Literature. Vol. II. 1625-1780. ByE. W. 


Edmunds, M.A., B.Sc., and F. Spooner, B.A. John Murray, 
3s. 6d. 

Readings in English Literature. Junior Course, Vol. II. 1625-1780. 
By E. W. Edmunds, M.A., B.Sc., and F. Spooner, B.A. John 
Murray, 2s. 6d. 

Readings in English Literature, Intermediate Course, Vol. II. 
1625-1780. By E. W. Edmunds, M.A., B.Sc., and F. Spooner, 
B.A. John Murray, 2s. 6d. 

Readings in English Literature. Senior Course, Vol. II. By E. W. 
Edmunds, M.A., B.Sc., and F. Spooner, B.A. John Murray, 


3s. 6d. 

The Growth of English. By Henry Cecil Wyld. John Murray, 
3s. 6d. 

Froissart’s Chronicles: Border Warfare under Edward III. and 
Richard II. (Blackie’s English School Texts, Edited by W. H. D. 
use, Litt.D.). Blackie & Son, 6d. 


Longfellow’s Evangeline. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, 
by John W. Cousin, F.F.A. /. AZ Dent & Co., 8d. 

Chaucer: The Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, and the Nun’s Priest's 
Tale, from the Canterbury Tales. Edited, with an Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary,- by Frank Jewett Mather, Jr., Ph.D. 
George G. Harrap & Co., ts. 6d. 

Longfellow: The Song of Hiawatha. With Illustrations, Notes, and 
Vocabulary. And an Account of a Visit to Hiawatha’s People, 
by Alice M. Longfellow. George G. Harrap & Co., 1s. 6d. 

Illustrated Cameos of Literature. Edited by George Brandes.—Anis- 
totle, by Fritz Mauthner. Translated by Charles D. Gordon. 
William Heinemann. is. 6d. net. 


Fiction. 


The New Religion: A Modern Novel. 
Methuen & Co., 6s. 

An English Girl. By Ford Madox Hueffer. Methuen & Co., 6s. 

The Secret Agent. By po Conrad. Methuen & Co., 6s. 

Tales of Two People. By Anthony Hope. Methuen & Co., 6s. 

His Grace. By W. E. Norris. [Nelson’s Library.) 7d. net. 


Geography. 
Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel: North Africa. By 
A. H. Keane, LL.D., F.R.G.S. Maps and Illustrations. (Second 
Edition, Revised.) Ædward Stanforu, 15s. 


History. 
The Church of the Knights Templars in London. A Description of 
the Fabric and its Contents, with a Short History of the Order. 


By George Worley. Illustrated. George Belt & Sons. 
A History of Scotland for Schools. By P. Hume brown, M.A., LL.D. 


By Maarten Maartens. 


Part I. Olver & Boyd, ts. 6d.. 

A Junior Greek History. By W. Horton Spragge, M.A. Methuen 
& Co., 2s. 6d. 

A First History of Greece. By Edith E. Firth. Aethuen & Co., 


Is. 6d. 

Stories from Roman History. By E. M. Wilmot-Buxton. 
& Co., 1s. 6d. 

The Rime of Time: The Chief Events of English History in Rime and 
Rhythm. By J. H. P. James. Aalph, Holland, & Co., 6d. net. 

Highroads of History. Book IV.—Other Days and Other Ways. 
(From the Earliest Times to 1485.) Zhomas Nelson & Sons, 
Is. 6d. 

A Literary History of France. By Émile Faguet. 
12s. 6d. net. 


Methuen 


T. Fisher Unwin, 


Hygiene. 

The Care of the Body. By Francis Cavanagh, M.D. Methuen & Co., 
7s. 6d. net. 

School Hygiene: a Handbook for Teachers of all grades, School 
Managers, &c. By Herbert Jones, D.P.H. (Camb.) /. M. 
Dent & Co., 28. 

` Mathematics. 


Cartesian Plane Geometry. Part I., Analytical Conics. 
Angas Scott, D.Sc. J. AL Dent & Co., 5s. 

A Modern Arithmetic, with Graphic and Practical Exercises. 
Sydney Jones, M.A. Part Il. Macmillan & Co., 3s. 
Graduated Exercises on the Metric System. With Answers. By 

A. W. Wise, A.C.P. Ralph, Holland, & Co., 6d. 
Elementary Statics. By W. G. Borchardt, M.A., B.Sc. 
4s. 6d. 
The Victoria. Matriculation Papers in Mathematics and Mechanics. 
With Answers. By F. A. Bruton, M.A. Sherratt & Hughes, 
2s. net. 


By Charlotte 
By H. 


Rivingtons, 


Miscellaneous. 


The Children’s Book of Stars. By G. E. Mitton. 4. & C. Biack, 
6s. 

The York Library :—(1) Zadig and other Tales. By Voltaire. (2) An 
Egyptian Princess. By Georg Ebers. Translated by E. S. 
Buchheim. (3) Waterloo. By George Hooper. (4) Lectures 
and Notes on Shakespeare. By Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Each 
2s. net. George Bell & Sons. 

The Book of Games for School and Home. 
Illustrated. Cassell & Co., Is. 

English Church Furniture. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A., and Alfred 

. Harvey, M.B. Illustrated. [The Antiquary’s Series.] Methusn 
& Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

The Myths of Greece and Rome: Their Stories, Signification, and 
Origin. By H. A. Guerber. George G. Harrap & Co., 7s. Ód. 
net. 

Cardboard Modelling. By Albert Sutcliffe. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. George Philip & Son, 2s. 6d. 

The Works of Sir Thomas Browne. Edited by Charles Sale. 
Vols. [The English Library.) John Grant. 

The Great Operas. By J. Cuthbert Hadden. With,Coloured—Illus- 
trations by Byam Shaw. (1)-The Meistersingers; (2) Tannhäuser. 
7. C. & E. C. Jack, each Is. net. 


Edited by E. Robarts. 


In 3 
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in Transition. By Annette M. B. Meakin. Methuen 
& Co., 6s. 

English Children in the Olden Time. By Elizabeth Godfrey. 
trated. Methuen & Co., 7s. 6d. net. 

On Stammering, Cleft-palate Speech, Lisping. By Mrs. Emil Behnke. 
Sampson, Low, & Co., 18 net. 

Woman Suffrage. By Arnold H. Mathew. 7. C. & E. C. Jack, 
Is. net. 

A Short History of Indian Literature. By E. Horrwitz, with an In- 
troduction by Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids. 7. Fisher Unwin, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire. By W. Chambers Lefroy, F.S.A. 
Illustrated. New and Revised Edition. Seeley & Co., 2s. net. 


; Modern Languages. 

First Steps in Commercial French. By Albert Thouaille and E. E. 
Whitfield, M.A. Blackie & Son, 2s. 

The Sounds of the French Language. By Paul Passy. Translated 
by D. L. Savory, M.A., and D. Jones, M.A. Oxjord Press, 2s. 

Key and Appendices of “Jack.” [Siepmann’s Advanced French 
Series.) Macmillan & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

French Commercial Practice connected with the Export and Import 
Trade. By James Graham and George A. S. Oliver. Part II. 
Macmillan & Co., 4s. 6d. 

La Jalousie du Barbouillé, &c. 
& Co., 1s. 6d. net. 

La Mare au Diable. By George Sand. 
Pease. Blackie & Son, 1s. 6d. 
Poésies choisies d’André Chénier. Edited by Jules Derocquigny. 

[Oxford Higher French Series.) Oxford Press, 2s. 6d. net. 

L’Oiseau. Par Jules Michelet. Edited by Louis Cazamian. [Ox- 
ford Higher French Series.] Oxford Press, 2s. net. 

Poésies Choisies de Francois Coppée. Edited by Léon Delbos, M.A. 
[Oxford Higher French Series.) Oxford Press, 2s. 6d. net. 

Racine’s Les Plaideurs. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Charles H. Conrad Wright. D.C. Heath & Co., 1s. 3d. 

The Plays of Molicre. With an English Translation and Notes by 
A. R. Waller, and an Introduction by George Saintsbury. In 
8 vols. John Grant, £2. 8s. net. 

L’Evasion du Duc de Beaufort. Par Alexandre Dumas. Edited by 
W. G. Hartog, B.A. With Illustrations. &Xivingtons, Is. 


Ius- 


[The Temple Molière.) J. M. Dent 
Edited by Mrs. Margaret 


Seulette. Par Mme. E. de Pressensé. Edited by W. G. Hartog, 
B.A. With Illustrations. A7zvsgtons, Is. 
French Lessons on the Direct Method. Junior Course. By Marc 


Ceppi. Hachette S Co., 1s. 6d. 

Prof. Schilling’s Don Basilio: a Practical Guide to Spanish Conversation 
and Correspondence. Translated and edited by Frederick Zagel. 
Francis Hodgson, 2s. 6d. 


Pedagogics. 
Education in a Prussian Town. By Herbert M. Beatty, M.A., LL.D. 
Blackie & Son, 1s. 
Moral Instruction : Senior Stage. 
& Son, 1s. net. 
Notes of Lessons on English History. 
c&> Sons, 3s. 6d. 

Elements of Psychology. By Sydney Herbert Mellone, M.A., D.Sc., 
and Margaret Drummond, M.A. Wailliam Blackwood & Sons. 
How to teach Business Training. By F. Heelis. Sir /saac Pitman 

& Sons, 2s. 6d. net. 


By H. Major, B.A., B.Sc. Blackie 
Book II. 


Str Isaac Pitman 


Philosophy. 
Outlines of Moral Philosophy. By Dugald Stewart. 
Edition. Sampson Low & Co., 3s. 6d. 


Readers. 

Horace Marshall & Son’s New English Reading Books.—I. Fairy 
Tales, 1s. ; II. Nature Myths, 1s. ; III. Stories of the Sea, Is. 3d. ; 
IV. Heroic Tales, 1s. 6d. 

The Dale Readers. —Book II. By Nellie Dale. With new Pictures 
by Walter Crane. George Philip & Son, is. 3d. 

The Hiawatha Primer. By Florence Holbrook. George G. Harrap 
& Co., Is. 6d. 

Dorset : a Reading- Book for Schools. 
Son, Is. 

An American Book of Golden Deeds. 
Book Co., 50 cents. 


Twentieth 


By H. Harding. Blackie & 


By James Baldwin. American 
Reprints. 

Scott’s Old Mortality. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Glos- 
sary, by A. J. Grieve. Illustrated. /. M. Dent & Co., 1s. 4d. 
The Life of Robert, First Lord Clive. By the Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. 

John Murray, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Wild Sports and Natural History of the Highlands. 
St. John. John Murray, 2s. 6d. net. 

The World’s Classics: ‘ Don Quixote” (2 vols.), translated by C. 
Jarvis; Smollett’s ‘‘ Travels in France and Italy ’’; Fielding’s 
“Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon”; Butler's ‘* Analogy of Re- 
ligion ”; Ruskin’s ‘‘Sesame and Lilies” and ‘‘ Ethics of the 
Dust.” Each vol. ts. net. Henry Frowde. 


By Charles 


Lyrical Ballads. By William Wordsworth and S. T. Coleridge, 1798. 
Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Thomas Hutchinson. 
Second Edition. Duckworth & Co., 3s. 6d. net. 

The American Prisoner. By Eden Philpotts. Me/son’s Library, 

d. net. 

Bena Library. Edited by Ernest Rhys.—(1) The Governour, 
by Sir Thomas Elyot. With an Introduction by Prof. Foster 
Watson. (2) Lectures on the History of the Eastern Church, by 
Dean Stanley. With an Introduction by A. J. Grieve, M.A. 
(3) The Motion of the Heart and Blood, by William Harvey. 
With an Introduction by Ernest Parkyn. (4) Ulric the Farm 
Servant, by Jeremias Gotthelf. Translated by Julia Firth, and 
Edited, with Notes, by John Ruskin. (5) Sketches by Boz, by 
Charles Dickens. With an Introduction by Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton. (6) Inquiries into Human Faculty, by Francis Galton, 
F.R.S. New edition. revised by the Author. (7) The Eclogues 
and Georgics of Virgil. Newly Translated, with Introduction by 
Rev. T. F. Royds, M.A. (8, 9) Kalevala; The Land of Heroes. 
Translated from the original Finnish, with Introduction by W. F. 
Kirby, F.L.S., F.E.S. 2 vols. (10, 11, 12,13) Ancient Hebrew 
Literature: The Old Testament and Apocrypha, arranged by 
the Rev. R. Bruce Taylor. 4 vols. J. M. Dent & Co., each 
Vol. Is. net. 

Poems of Shelley. Selected, and with an Introduction by Prof. J. 
Churton Collins. 7. C. & Æ. C. Jack, 2s. 6d. net. 

Scott’s Quentin Durward. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by W. Murison, M.A. Camértdge Press. 

The York Library. Ranke’s History of the Popes. In three vols., 
each 2s. net. George Bell & Sons. 


Scrence. 

Mathematical Geography. By Willis E. Johnson, Ph.B. American 
Book Co ,1 dol. 

Electric Light and Power. 
James, A.M.LE.E., A.R.C.S. 
4s. 6d. 

The New Matriculation Light. 
Clive, 2s. 6d. 

Plant Biology: a Text-book of Elementary Botany, arranged for 
Modern Methods of Teaching. By F. Cavers, D.Sc., F.L.S. 
W. B. Clive, 35. 6d. 

Practical Chemistry, for Army and Matriculation Candidates and for 
the use of Schools. By Geoffrey Martin, B.Sc., Ph.D. Crosby 
Lockwood *& Son, 2s. net. 


By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc., and W. H. N. 
Illustrated. Methuen & Co., 


By R. W. Stewart, D.Sc. W. B. 


ÆNEID IV. 
OW Morn, her bed in ocean leaving, fires 

The Eastern sky, when, at the gate, of squires 
A chosen band, her retinue, appears. 
Massylian horse, with broad-tipped hunting spears, 
And nets and nooses, follow in their track, 
And of keen-scented hounds a goodly pack; 
While at the palace doors expectant stand 
Phænician lords, the noblest of the land. 
With housings all of gold and Tyrian grain, 
Her palfrey chafes the bit and shakes the rein. 
Forth steps the Queen amidst a vast array. 
A Tyrian scarf she wears with border gay 
Of needlework ; her quiver is of gold, 
And golden bands her braided locks enfold ; 
Her purple robe is looped with clasp of gold. 
There, too, the Phrygian captains and the boy 
Iulus, flushing with a huntsman’s joy; 
And last Æneas, by his godlike air 
And radiant aspect, fairest midst the fair. 
Like as Apollo when in winter time 
He flies from Lycia to a sunnier clime, 
From ice-bound Zanthus to his mother's horne, 
In Delos with his votaries to roam. 
There Cretans, Dryads, Agathyrs tattooed, 
A motley troop, around his altars rude 
He sets a-dancing; thence upon the height 
Of Cynthus ranges in the clear moonlight. 
His flowing locks with sprays of bay he twines, 
A thread of gold their luxury confines ; 
His quiver rattles at his back. A god 
Like him appeared Æneas as he strode 
Before his peers, apparelled for the chase, 
Outshining all in majesty and grace. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
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THE RELATION BETWEEN THEORY AND 
PRACTICE IN SECONDARY TRAINING. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR —A distinguished head mistress lately referred to ‘‘ the 
reproach so often expressed that training colleges imagined 
they could make an experienced teacher in nine months.” 
I venture to think that this is neither the boast nor the ideal of 
those engaged in the training of teachers, but that the work 
of training suffers much from the exaggerated expectations 
of those who criticize the results. Itis admitted that more 
might be done if the course were longer or the students more 
mature. Under given conditions our wisdom lies in strictly 
liniting our aim. The problem is, as in any other stage of 
education, to include and exclude subjects with discrimination 
and to correlate the parts of the work effectively. In the 
training course the most important question is the due re- 
lation between theory and practice. Under theory I include 
all reading, writing, hearing, and thinking about education; 
under practice any kind of participation in, or preparation of, 
lessons. ‘I shall consider, first, the due division of time be- 
tween theory and practice, and, secondly, the correlation of 
these two sides of the work. 

In respect of time there are the extremists. who say: 
“ Since the time is so short and practice is all important let 
theory go’; on the other hand, there are those who maintain 
that, since teachers will practise all their working days, these 
few months should be devoted almost exclusively to theory. 
Doubtless the true solution lies midway—possibly exactly 
midway. 

Those who would let theory go for the sake of more prac- 
tice are, in fact, advocating a return to the student-teacher or 
apprenticeship system. It is urged that a student should be 
“steeped in the atmosphere of a high school” and stamped 
with its mark. She should have experience of recreation and 
feld charges, cloakroom duties, and afternoon preparation, 
the special duties of a form mistress, all the particular 
customs of a particular school; she should be in constant 
touch with children and help to build up the characters of a 
certain set of children. My own opinion is that in the more 
mechanical details previous practice is unnecessary and a 
student’s time too precious to spend thus, and, for the more 
responsible and delicate relations with children, a student is 
not in the right position. She may be capable; but the time 
is not yet. It is fair neither to the children nor to the student. 

Of course such a system would produce much less in- 
capable teachers than no system at all, but is it the ideal 
method, even given an ideal school? It aims at producing an 
experienced teacher in the minimum time. The danger is 
that we should succeed and produce a formed teacher after a 
narrow pattern with little capacity for development. I be- 
heve on the contrary that, since the time of training is so 
short, we can only attempt to help the student to lay a founda- 
tion on which to build as she works; that what she needs 
above all is a clear tine to read and think, to understand what 
has been done, to form ideals of what can be done, and to 
grow more and more eager to begin. 

The immediate results I hope for from a training course are 
very modest. On the practical side, I hope that students will 
get over any feeling of shyness and stage-fright when con- 
fronted with a class; that superficial faults of manner. speech, 
and hearing will be pruned away, that some skill in a few 
schoolroom technicalities will be gained, and some of the first 
principles of class teaching so thoroughly assimilated as to 
become second nature; finally, that the student will develop a 
sensitiveness to being out of touch with the mind of the class. 
The more theoretical side of the work will, I hope, help the 
student to form some ideals and reach a good starting point, 
to adopt a more scientific and intelligent attitude in her work, 
with a taste for experiment and observation, an abhorrence 
of dogmatism and formalism, and a power of discriminating 


and appreciating whatever is good. I look also for a wider 
professional outlook and greater interest in the whole field of 
education. 

Trainers of students will be the first to admit that the vital 
factors in the making of a teacher are character, personality, 
and previous education. We can none of us hope to do much 
to make up for defects in these fundamentals. And, further, 
my contention is that the attempt to turn out teachers skilled 
in technique and practised in school routine should be aban- 
doned. The aim of a training course should be to produce 
not an experienced but an aspiring teacher, and to this end 
theory must be given a place of at least equal importance with 
practice. 

Granted this main division of time, there are still many 
questions to be answered before we can arrive at a satis- 
factory arrangement of the work under these two heads. 
What is the value of the history of education? How much 
pure psychology is needed ? How thorough a study of hygiene 
is required? Should students be encouraged to specialize 
in their reading and practical work ? These and many other 
questions are pressing for an answer, but I must pass to my 
second subject, the correlation of theory and practice. 

The view is often expressed that theory should be based on 
practice. and again the opposite view that practice should be 
based on theory. Obviously both sequences are necessary 
and inevitable. One may justly regard the year of training as 
a tiine for studying the theory of the art which is to be con- 
tinuously practised afterwards, and yet pure theory apart from 
practice, generalizations not based on particulars, the abstract 
divorced from the concrete, must be barren and profitless. 
Is it then necessary that students should have some ex- 
perience of teaching before entering the training college? I 
do not doubt that such previous experience is beneficial from 
the point of view of training, but there are many considerations 
which make it desirable that students should be trained before 
beginning regular work. 

Where, then, does the necessary experience, the sound 
basis of the concrete come in? Surely it is upon the student's 
previous experience of life, of children, of teaching (although 
from the point of view of the learner) that we chietly rely in 
introducing her to the study of theory. And, secondly, during 
the training course theory and practice proceed side by side. 
But it is an impossible ideal which would confine the student's 
study of theory to that which can be directly based on her 
own practice during the year of training, and again it is 
equally impossible to arrange strictly that each student's 
practice shall step by step provide an application of the theory 
she is working at. In the main it is inevitable that the study 
of theory and the practical work should go on indcpendently 
side by side, since both must progress on their own lines. 
But, though there need be no formal or artificial correlation. 
there is an intrinsic unity, so that the practical work, of what- 
ever nature it is,cannot but provide, on the one hand, constant 
illustrations and applications of theory which the student 
should herself discover, and, on the other hand, it will raise 
questions and problems the solution of which the student will 
seek in the theory. Surely this is a far more stimulating 
method than any artificial correlation. 

The chief difference between theory and practice is the 
difference between the general and the particular. It is 
necessary in drawing up a time-table to discriminate between 
the two. but in no part of the work is it really possible to take 
one and leave the other or to say which shall be first and 
which last.—Yours, &c. MARY MORTON. 

Bedford College for Women, York Place, W. 


THE CELEBRATION OF EMPIRE DAY. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Str,—In the July number of The Journal of Education 
there appeared a quotation from Sir Joshua Fitch on true 
patriotism and how this fecling may be strengthened by 4 
visit to the National Portrait Gallery.” He recognizes the 
danger of what he calls |theatrical|patriotism—a danger which 
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all true patriots must wish to avoid. But, in the intense fear 
of theatrical patriotism displayed by some people there lies 
the greater danger of doing nothing to kindle in our children 
the spirit of true patriotism. 

For instance, it has been urged against the keeping of 
Empire Day in our schools that the movement only tends to 
imbue children with the Jingo spirit. Doubtless in the hands 
of the Jingoist all things tend towards Jingoism, and to 
avoid this bogey we should have to abolish in our schools not 
only patriotic celebrations but also the history, literature, and 
geography lessons! But, fortunately, Jingoism is not rife in 
the ranks of teachers, and the Empire Day celebrations in 
the schools will diminish rather than increase the Jingo spirit, 
by imbuing the children with the spirit of true patriotism and 
with the more elementary virtues from which patriotism 
springs. 

Some urge, with truth, that patriotism cannot be taught on 
one day of the year only, and they advocate the inculcation of 
this virtue during all history lessons. But, if patriotism is 
constantly directly introduced into history lessons, the pupils 
will be nauseated and the teacher will defeat his own object. 
Undoubtedly teachers should utilize the many chances they 
have of indirectly encouraging this spirit in their pupils, but 
they should not shrink from embracing those opportunities 
when direct teaching can fitly be given; and there surely can 
be no fitter time than that dav which is celebrated by so 
many members of our Empire beyond the seas as well as at 
home. 

Our Empire Day celebration thoroughly roused our girls; 
their preparations for it made them brighter, increased their 
power of initiative and of working together, and very largely 
developed their esprit de corps. We did not have a holi- 
day, but the girls. who were at first disappointed at the 
idea of this omission, soon declared that our way of celebrat- 
ing Empire Day was much better than a holiday. 

Morning school began with the singing of the National 
Anthem. After our usual pravers, I gave an address to the 
assembled school on the four watchwords of the League of 
the Empire—Responsibilitvy, Duty, Sympathy, Self-sacrifice. 
At intervals during the address the scholars sang patriotic 
songs—such as “ Rule, Britannia,” and Rudyard Kipling’s 
“ Recessional Hymn.” At the end they sang the “ Flag of 
Britain,” and as they filed from the assembly room they 
saluted the Union Jack. Each class then had two lessons 
from form mistresses on the first British colonies, one mistress 
treating the subject from an historical, and the other froma 
geographical, standpoint. 

In the afternoon, an Eisteddfod was held, at which several 
of the governors of the school were present. The individual 
competitions—recitations, impromptu speeches, solo singing, 
and the narration of a stirring historical event in the narrator's 
own words—took place the previous day, and only two or 
three of the best competitors performed at the Eisteddfod 
itself. 

But the chief interest centred round the form competitions, 
for which the generosity of friends provided as prizes pictures 
for the successful forms to hang in their class rooms. These 
competitions were tableaux, dramas, and choirs. Each form 
chose one of its members as a stage-manager and another as 
a conductor. The latter chose from the class an accompanist 
and twelve girls whom she trained tosing a selected part-song, 
in which she conducted them at the Eisteddfod. 

Each form, under the guidance of its stage-manager, also 
arranged an historical tableau and acted a little drama, the 
subjects of which were kept secret from all except the head 
mistress. The dramas were to be original or from books 
which had not been read in school, and three out of our four 
forms were enterprising enough to produce original ones. In 
all these competitions the girls received no help from their 
teachers, but relied entirely on their own efforts. At first 
little differences arose, but the girls soon became so keen that 
they entirely subordinated their own individual wishes to the 
desire that their form should do well and their first Empire 
Day celebration be a success. 

At the end of the Eisteddfod the prize winners were an- 
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nounced and received their prizes, and then the serious side 
of our celebration was resumed in short speeches from two of 
our governors. One explained how Empire Day originated, 
in the anniversary of the birthday of Victoria the Good, Queen 
and Empress, while the other dealt with the origin and forma- 
tion of the Union Jack, the rallying point of our whole 
Empire, the flag that embodies for us the history and power 
of our Empire, and is the emblem of our growth and of our 
union.—I am, &c., F. B. BARDSLEY, 

Head Mistress, County High Schcol, Romford. 


DIRECT MORAL INSTRUCTION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SIR, —Only one more word. Mr. Paton expressly refers in 
his recent address to the habits of “ punctuality, accuracy, 
and neatness.” Curiously enough, some recent American 
researches, mainly under the direction of Thorndyke, have 
proved that the dogina of “ formal training ” (which is at the 
root of Mr. Paton’s whole argument) is false as applied to the 
last two qualities—*“ accuracy ” and “ neatness.” In Adams's 
“ Herbartian Psychology,” chapter v., the dogma had been 
already adequately refuted. Habits, unless regarded and 
recognized as examples of moral principles. are non-moral. 
But this “ recognition ” involves instruction. doesn’t it ? 

Let me refer your readers to Bagley’s “ Educative Process,” 
chapter xiii., where Thorndyke’s results are summarized.— 
Yours, F. H. HAYWARD. 

87 Benthal Road. Stoke Newington, N. 

September 9, 1907. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FROM PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sır, —In the notes of the September number of your well known 
Journal appears the following :—‘‘ Of scholarships from elementary 
schools there is already ample provision.” Surely the case of Devon 
has been overlooked. The number of such scholarships provided is 
meagre in the extreme, and as a consequence the competitive element 
becomes acute, with the usual uneducational results. 

Again, granted that rural schools are handicapped in comparison 
with some town schools, it is no less the fact that many town schools 
are as severely handicapped, and often more so, in competition with 
schools in the same town, through inequalities of stathng, &c. 

Because a child attends School A. it is grossly unfair that he should 
be practically disqualified through the greater facilities enjoyed by 
other children in School B. It is almost safe to say that many of the 
children needed by the secondary schools are to be found among the 
failures, rather than among the ‘‘ passes.” —Yours faithfully, 

FRED. A. BROKENSHIRE, 

2 Rock Avenue, Barnstaple, September 10, 1907. 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Joumal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild ; but the “ Journal” is in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 


The Council met on July 13, 1907. Present: The Rev. J. O. 
Bevan, Miss H. Busk, Miss Cocking, Miss F. Edwards, Prof. J. A. 
Green, Mr. J. Newby Hetherington, Mr. A. Trice Martin, Mr. 
Nesbitt, Mr. Sharwood Smith, Miss Stevens, Miss Tullis, and Mr. 
Trevor Walsh. 

In the absence of the chairman and vice-chairman, Mr. Hetherington 
was voted to the chair. 

Twenty-one applicants for membership of the Guild were elected, 
viz., Central Guild, 12. Branches: Bath and East Somerset, 3; 
Brighton and Hove, 1; Guernsey, 3 ; and Manchester, 2. 

The Rev. H. Wesley Dennis, Principal of St. John’s College, 
Battersea, was re-elected Chairman of Council for the year 1907-8. 

For the Vice-Chairmanship Prof. W. H. H. Hudson, late of King’s 
College, London. and Mr. A. Trice Martin, Head Master of Bath 
College, were nominated : the election to be made at the next meeting 
of Council. 

The Committees of Council for/the year\1907-8 were appointed, 
being the Committees of 1906-7, with certain omissions ‘and additions 
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in some cases. In view of the new duties thrown on the Thrift and 

Benefits Committee by the Anna Westmacott Bequest, two new 
members— Miss Cocking and Miss Tullis—were added. 

It was decided that the Memorandum of the General Committee of 
the Central Guild on the subject of London County Council Scholar- 
ships should be multiplied and circulated with the Agenda Paper for 
the next meeting of Council, for consideration at that meeting. 

It was agreed to invite Dr. Alex Hill, Downing College, Cambridge, 
ex-President of the Guild, to accept the post of Vice-President. 

An instruction was given to the Thrift and Benefits Committee to 
settle the rules and regulations for the administration of the Anna 
Westmacott Bequest. 

_ The Report of the Education and Library Committee on the Regula- 
tions of the Board of Education for Special Grants to Secondary 
Schools, and for the Preliminary Education of Elementary School 
Teachers, was discussed. It was decided to refer the whole subject, 
along with the Regulations for Training Colleges, to a joint meeting of 
the Political Committee and the Education and Library Committee for 
‘consideration and report. 

The Council decided, on the proposal of Prof. J. A. Green, of 
Sheffield University, to send a Memorandum to the President of the 
Board of Education, signed by the President of the Guild, on his 
approval, and by the Chairman of Council, pointing out the grave 
inconvenience attaching to the extremely short time allowed between 
the promulgation and the putting into force of such revolutionary pro- 
posals as are contained in these Regulations, and urging that at least 
six months’ notice of changes of such far-reaching character should be 
given. Copies of the Memorandum were ordered to be sent to all 
Branches of the Guild. The text of the Memorandum is appended to 
this report. 

The proposals for a reorganization of the Eduéation Society of the 
Guild were considered, and free discretion was allowed to the Educa- 
tion and Library Committee for altering the work of the Society in the 
direction of observation and collection and recording of results of 
Investigations, rather than general discussions on method. The 
Council reserved for their next meeting the question of the discon- 
tinuance of the separate subscription to the Society, and that of the 
discontinuance of the obligation to arrange for a lecture by an expert in 
educational science once a term. 

On the report of the Finance Committee as to the cost involved, 
the extension of the Library, to occupy the front room on the second 
floor in the offices of the Guild, was arranged, and the fitting up of 
shelves was ordered, as the space available on the first floor had become 
altogether inadequate. 

The next meeting of the Council was fixed for October 3. 

Memorandum mentioned in Report :— 


The Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland, 
74 Gower Street, London, W.C. 
July 31st, 1907. 
To the Right Hon. the President of the Board of Education. 

S1rR,—The Council of the Teachers’ Guild have reason to believe 
that there is a strong feeling among those who are responsible for carry- 
ing out the Regulations put forth from time to time by the Board of 
Education that the interval allowed between the promulgation of such 
Regulations and their application in schools is far too short in view of 
their importance and their wide-reaching character. 

The difficulty arising from the shortness of these intervals applies 
alike to cases of adjustment of existing schools to new conditions, as to 
which no option is allowed, and to cases where discretion as to 
adoption or non-adoption of Regulations is permitted. 

In the former case, to take one instance, under such changes as affect 
curricula, a school staff cannot be reorganized without considerable 
difficulty, which is enhanced when the interval consists of the month of 
July, a time peculiarly inconvenient for such purposes, in view of the 
fact that it forms the last month of the school year, and consequently 
makes already many special claims upon the time of the head of a 
school, which frequently curtail his or her summer holiday. 

In the latter case, again, to take a single instance, it is highly 
necessary that ample time should be given to the Authority responsible 
for a school to consider whether it is desirable or not to accept the 
conditions of increased grant involved in the Regulation with respect to 
the 25 per cent. of free places for promoted pupils, as the different tests 
to be applied in deciding such a question have all to be thought out. 
The President will see that the suspensory paragraph (paragraph 15, 
page xiii) in the new Regulations for Secondary Schools, though it 
provides for the difficulty of governors, in no way provides for these 
ab intra difficulties. The Council venture to urge that the interval of 
at least six months should be allowed to intervene between the pro- 
mulgation of any such Regulations and their coming into force, and 
earnestly hope that the Board will endeavour to meet this request, 
which they consider reasonable, in the interest of schools and of 
teachers alike. 

We are, Sir, your obedient servants, 
J. L. Paton, President of the Teachers’ Guild. 
H. Wes.Ley DENNIS, Chairman of Council. 


Worcester, Malvern, and District Branch.—A General Meeting 
was held at the Worcester High School on June 13, the Rev. S. R. 
ae M.A., President, in the chair. After some local business, the 

raft Report of the Teachers’ Guild, 1907, was commented upon by 
the chairman, and accepted by the Branch. The following resolution 
was carried unanimously :—‘‘ That this Branch gladly endorses the 
views expressed by the Council with regard to the need of a strong 
Educational Council, and trusts that it will leave no stone unturned in 
getting the Government to appoint one.” Mr. Thomas Allen then 
submitted the five resolutions of which he had given notice on the agenda 
of the Annual General Meeting of the Guild. No. 1 was seconded 
by the Rev. S. R. James and carried nem. con. No. 2 was withdrawn 
on the ground that in substance it had been already acted upon in the 
Guild Memorandum dated February 13, 1905, and at the Branch 
Meeting, November 25, 1905. No. 3 was seconded by Mr. Campbell. 
Canon Wilson proposed as an amendment that the previous question be 
now put ; this was seconded by Miss Beckingham, and carried by a large 
majority. It was agreed that Nos. 3and 4 should be treated likewise, a 
rider being added to refer the whole matter back to the Committee. The 
Rev. Canon Wilson, D.D. (late Head Master of Clifton College), then 
addressed the meeting on ‘‘ The Scope and Range of Mathematics.” 
Dr. Wilson began his address by saying that he was going to treat the 
subject very simply, in a way which would appeal to teachers of both 
elementary and advanced classes in schools. Mathematics was, in 
fact, a part only of another science, namely, the science of measure- 
ment and the expression of magnitude by numbers. He showed how 
the progress of science was marked by the extension of subjects which 
can be defined in the terms of numbers. Mathematics might be 
defined as ‘‘The indirect measurement of magnitudes, and the 
processes subsidiary thereto.” He then demonstrated that, in order 
to express this measure, numbers were required, and therefore units, 
i.e., of area, length, volume, weight, energy, &c. Some things, on 
the other hand, cannot be expressed by number: such as noise (as 
distinct from musical sound) and pain. To illustrate his definition, 
Canon Wilson applied it to the means used for the solution of certain 
problems, such as (a) finding the distance between two points, where 
there is an obstacle in the way of direct measurement ; (4) finding 
the height of a lighthouse from a point on the shore. In all such 
cases measurements of lines and angles other than those required 
would be taken, transferred to paper on a given scale, and the required 
distances calculated from these figures. From these simple measure- 
ments he showed how astronomical calculations are made. With 
regard to the subject of units, it was pointed out that it was most 
necessary that the unit, of whatever kind, should be a constant 
quantity, and many examples were given of the way in which units of 
measurement were determined. At the close of a most illuminating 
address, expressed in terms which could not fail to be understood by 
the least mathematical of his listeners, a most hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to Canon Wilson by acclamation, and after a short 
discussion the meeting terminated. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The winner of the Translation Prize for July is W. G. Macpherson, 
Esq., Artillery Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. 


HOLIDAY PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


Prizes in the Holiday Competition are awarded for— 


Water-colour Landscapes.—‘* Rose Madder,” 15s. 3 ‘‘ Totnes,” 155. ; 
‘*E.D.,” 1os. 3; ‘“ Kenmcre,” 10s.; ‘* Tivoli,” 5s. No black-and- 
white illustration was judged worthy of a prize, but those by ‘* Diocle- 
sian” and ‘* Seca” were well suited for reproduction. The drawing 
of Merlin in ‘* Dioclesian’s ” illustration was good. 

Photographs.—Study of trees, ‘‘XIX.,” §s.; ‘*Challenge,” §s. 
A Ruin, ‘‘ XIX.,” 7s. 6d. ; * P.M.B.,” 7s. 6d. 3 ‘‘Gothicus,” §s. 

Literary.— Essays: ‘‘ Cinareus,” 10s. 6d. ; ‘* Experientia,” 10s. 6d. : 
“ Barberine,” ros. 6d. Parodies: ‘‘ Barberine,” 10s. 6d. ; ‘* Pfarrer,” 
5s. ; ‘* Claud Field,” 5s. ; ‘‘M.A.T.C.D.,” 5s. 

The Essays were many, and if space allowed we would gladly 
have published the first ten. The limit of five hundred words allowed 
no beating about the bush or rhetoric. Bacon might have served as a 
model. We append indirect criticisms of a selection. 


ese ROWS observation at first hand ; tails off into common- 
place. 

G. Cartmel-Robinson.—Hopeless to deal with the whole sex problem 
in five hundred words. 

Exodus.—Y our three 1’s are a bed of Procrustes. 

A:dacxados.—A good framework, but thin. 

Brodiart.— Makes one point—the-objections to-a male head—well. 
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Ruffies.—Sensible ; history of the movement defective. 

M.A.B.—A well-knit essay; but is public spirit ¢he outcome of 
co-education ? 

Festina Lente.—Too much of a walk round the subject. 

X. Y.Z.—Wastes space with a definition ; counter-arguments feeble. 

E. B.C.—Little originality, but well put together. 

Marton Kent.—Sensible ; crippled for want of space. 

Erica.— Rather flaccid. 

M.C. W.—Good sense, but defective in style. 

A. B.—Fair ; too many exclamations. 

Dum.—Sensible ; lacking in crispness. 

Beaver.—Too much in the interrogative form. 

Sprids.—Generalities. 

Plato.—The family argument worked threadbare. 

/sland.—First part of essay in logical sequence; the end like the 
postscript of a lady’s letter. 

Frau Pfarrer writes trenchantly ; but monasticism alone will not 
account for the opposition to co-education, as strong in free-thinking 
France as in Catholic Spain. 


The Parodies were fewer and disappointing. To be commended 
are : (1) a parody of “ Horatius,” by ‘‘M.A.T.C.D.,”' on the Dublin 
ad eundem degrees. Here is the first stanza :— 


‘* The Provost and the Fellows 
By all their gods they swore 
The maids of Cam and Isis 
Should suffer wrong no more ; 
By all their gods they swore it, 
And vowed to give degrees, 
And sent their letters flying forth, 
East and West and South and North, 
To gather in the fees.” 


But twenty stanzas tire. (2) An imagin translation of the first 
“ Satire” of Juvenal by Robert Browning (‘' Pfarrer ”). His double 
and treble rimes are a four de force. Here is a specimen :— 


“ When a horsy young lord, having betted 
His acres away, is gazetted 
C.O. in the Guards. For reproach, man, 
Can’t stick to a mettlesome coachman ; 
Did not Nero himself play the bean so 
For the eyes of his delicate sposo ? ” 


Co-EDUCATION. 
By ‘‘CINAREUS.” 


Co-education is the natural method—a continuation of family life ; 
bi-education the artificial—a survival of a corrupt civilization. 

‘* Rubbish !” as Dr. Johnson would say. Clear your minds of cant 
and Rousseau! The harem is just as natural as the agapemone. 
Because infants are tubbed together in the nursery you would not ad- 
vocate public baths without distinction of sex. 

Boys and girls have the same capacities. What is sauce for the 
goose is sauce for the gander. Two kitchen ranges and a double 
supply of cooks is a senseless extravagance. 

Boys and girls may have equal capacities—I doubt it; but certainly 
they have not the same. Your working analogy won’t hold. It would 
be cheaper to boil or roast every joint and serve it with the same 
sauce ; but the very thought is enough to turn the stomach. 

Twin stars revolving in a common atmosphere—that is Kingsley’s 
solution of the sex problem. Girls will be making music and playing 
croquet while boys are making longs and shorts and playing cricket. 
There need be no more differentiation than in a school with a modern 
and a classical side. 

Agreed ; but you have to face in an intensified form the same diffi- 
culty that arises in the case of a boys’ public school. Who will keep 
the balance true between the two sides? For reasons too many to 
enumerate the boys’ side is certain to be the top-sawyer, and the girls’ 
will be the modern side—the pots de terre. For one thing the principal 
is sure to be a man. 

It may be so for a time. Men have been first in the field of educa- 
tion, and women have had to follow before they can hope to lead. 
But already Inspectors tell us that giris’ high schools are better taught 
than boys’ public schools ; and in the mixed school of the future we 
shall find, not girls writing Latin verse, but boys learning music and 
drawing and handiwork. As to the headship, a woman principal of 
a mixed school is not uncommon in America. 

Then you touch solid earth. With a priori arguments, I am free to 
admit, we shall get ‘‘ no forrader.” In America co-education has had 
a fair trial. Certainly it has not broken down; but impartial judges 
(the Mosely Commissioners) have not pronounced it a brilliant success, 
and to the ominous statistics given in Stanley Hall’s ‘* Adolescence” 
I have seen no reply. When, the other day, I heard an arch co- 
elucator proclaim that, while the best public schools owned up to 
10 per cent. of failures, in the mixed school there would be none—boys 


and girls all brave and pure as Una and her lion—I murmured to 
myself: ‘*O sancta simplicitas !” 

That was, doubtless, a hyperbole of after-dinner rhetoric. But you 
will allow that sexual emulation does produce good results. A Scotch 
Inspector once told me that the master of a class he was examining 
excused their indifferent performance on the plea that they were all 
boys. ‘* When I had a mixed class they did twice as well.” Stanley 
Hall’s argument that higher education is antagonistic to maternity 
would, if pressed, bring us back to squawdom. Herbert Spencer has 
a similar observation about paternity. Celera desunt. 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON CO-EDUCATION, 


By ‘* EXPERIENTIA.” 

Much has been heard in favour of co-education—much that is true 
from the idealist’s point of view, much that is possible ; for, at its best, 
it is an extension of the relationships of home life. 

But it may be well to consider co-education as carried on in country 
districts where no whole-hearted belief in its good inspires its pro- 
moters. In many cases its raison d’être is cheapness. 

We hear, on such occasions as prize distributions, that ‘‘ the system 
works excellently”; and, judging merely from ‘‘ paper” results, the 
verdict is true. There is very little total difference between boys and 
girls in mental capacity; the former probably score in quickness of 
reasoning, but this is counterbalanced in the long run by the greater 
conscientiousness, patience, and care of detail shown by girls. 

But we must look beyond mental results. And two points of view 
are overlooked—s.e., the physical and the social. We must remember 
that at present the head masters of these schools are mostly drawn 
from the ranks of assistant masters in boys’ schools. Consequently 
they have little or no knowledge of, and sympathy with, girls’ char- 
acters and physique. All arrangements are made to suit the boys 
(justifiably so under present economic conditions); the girls must 
adapt themselves as best they can. But there are times when girls. 
cannot, with immunity, work at the same rate and pressure as boys.. 
Yet in a mixed school many a girl, even when suffering acutely, will 
strive to do it—urged partly by modesty and partly by a desire to. 
keep her position. But Nature will not have her balance upset ; and 
here we run the risk of causing enfeebled womanhood. 

Turning now to the social point of view, we are struck first by the- 
difference of sex temperament. Ruskin said that a boy can be. 
hammered and chiselled into shape, but a girl must be moulded. How- 
to combine the two disciplines in a mixed school is a matter of delicate. 
insight and adjustment. Yet a combination is necessary. If you try: 
to mould the average boy, he will probably become a soft, shapeless. 
mass. On the other hand, if you try to hammer or chisel a girl, you. 
will produce a hard and cynical woman, or a crushed one. A society: 
made up of these beings does not appeal to the imagination. 

A further tendency of co-education is the loss of quiet orderliness and 
self-restraint which are such marked features of the discipline of girls” 
schools. These seem conspicuously absent in a boys school; the 
discipline there is sharp, and more rough and ready. Yet, if the girls 
lose the quiet orderliness and self-restraint, our women will lose much, 
of their charm. 

These considerations lead to one chief conclusion. The head master 
must be a man of the widest sympathy, infinite ingenuity, and infinite- 
teachableness. It has been suggested that there ought to be a head 
master and a head mistress with equal status, but this is a counsel of 

rfection. Yet it will undoubtedly be found that co-education reaches. 
its highest success where husband and wife are joint head (not heads),. 
mutually helpful, mutually dependent, both inspired with the same- 
high ideals, where they are not merely ‘‘one flesh,” but one spirit and: 
one mind. 


CoO-EDUCATION, 


By ‘* BARBERINE.” 

Nearly all modifications of educational methods fall under one or- 
other of two heads—either utilitarian or idealistic. Co-education 
belongs to the latter, since its advocates regard school as a prepara- 
tion for life, and not merely for getting a living. The imparting of 
systematic instruction to children in graded classes is the easiest part of 
education, and thus the sole provision of the day school is but the main 
occupation of the boarding school. To what extent is co-education an 
advantage in each? 

In the day school, at least, it is no new thing. In nearly every 
English village school, in such and in those of a higher grade in 
Scotland, in many of the finest and best-equipped schools of the great 
prne towns in the North and Midlands, the dual system is a 
amiliar feature. In the majority of these, however, the pupils are 
rarely above fourteen years ot age, and the real question of benefit or 
the reverse, apart from economy in working, is chiefly of weipht 
regarding later years. Besides the appeal to tradition or to experience, 
use should be made of whatever scientific advance has been made since 
our educational systems came into being. We are familiar with the 
quoted wholesome effect upon the young workers; the easy-going: 
resourcefulness of the boy stiffened into something like industry ; the 
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anxiety and diff leace of the girl tempered to healthy interest. In the 
things that matter, apart from systematic instruction, it is claimed that 
a wholesome habit of thought, and a sane and disinterested conscious- 
ness of the interdependence of the sexes, can be more easily attained by 
the artificial incorporation of the ‘‘ family ” intimacy of boys and girls. 

Patient and sympathetic observation of results and working has 
convinced many teachers that the problem of training and developing 
the social and moral instincts is complicated by the introduction of 
conditions which supply a stimulating influence during the critical years 
of the development of sex-consciousness. The appeal to experience 
does not corroborate the supposition that freedom of intercourse 
destroys excitement or curiosity in the type of mind where it normally 
thrives. The harm and danger of mischievous friendships amongst 
girls and amongst hoys cannot be expected to be neutralized by mingling 
girls and boys together. Who are the giants of far-seeing wisdom and 
sympathy, who are, or who feel themselves, able to cope with the double 
difficulty ? The essential idea of the family is absent—that of the small 
group of individual units with intensive knowledge of each other. 
Instead, there is the clement of strangeness, which is first of all pro- 
vocative. 

In the matter of instruction the curriculum of our girls’ schools has 
been so modelled on, and adapted to, that of boys, that we are only 
slowly recognizing the doubtful servic? to womanhood thereby rendered. 
It is open to question whether c»-education would not still farther pre- 
vent the differentiation which physiology and a knowledge of the laws 
of development show to be desirable. 


PARODIES. 


By ‘t BARBARINE.” 
AUSTIN DOBSON TO WALT WHITMAN. 


Dear Friend, although I’ve heard you say 
The Past, for you, has no sweet fragrance 
Compared with life’s keen joy to-day 
As fathomed in your happy vagrance, 


And though you seem to look askance `’ 
(And say so in your accent Doric) 
On distant days of old Romance 
And glamour of the sense historic, 


Forgive me if it seems to some 
That older melodies are sweeter, 
And even serious themes become 
More fitly, than that jagged metre. 


’Tis true your lusty prairie note 
Awakens all from d/asé doubting ; 

Robust and full the sunburnt throat, 
But—is it only meant for shouting ? 


Warr WHITMAN TO AUSTIN DOBSON. 
Austin Dobson, to You. 
Did you ask dulcet rimes from me? So, 
Did you seek the civilian’s peaceful and languishing rimes ? 
Di i you find what I sang erewhile so hard to follow ? 
Why, I was not singing erewhile for you to foilow, to understand, nor 
am I now ; 
What to such as you, anyhow, such a poet as I? therefore leave my 
works; l l 
And go lull yourself with what you can understand and with piano- 
strummings, 
And rondeaux and ballades and villanelles and triolets and such high- 
heeled and peruke-trimmed artificialities ; be oS 
For I, I lull nobody, and you will never understand my simplicity. 
Who are you that wanted to be told what you knew before in gentle, 
tinkling, simpering syllables ? ; a 
Ages, precedents, have long been accumulating aeonian materials, 
America brings builders and brings its own architectonics. 


By “ CLauD FIELD.” 
© CHILDE ROLAND TO THE DARK TOWER CAME.” 


Came and he conquered. For those gloomy walls 

Colla sed at that shrill peal like Jericho's ; 

And so they always will for him who knows 
Himself God-summoned ; whom no ghost appals, 
Who holdeth on in spite of slips and falls, 

Until the desert blossoms like the rose. 


Thanks! brave Childe Roland, who hast played thy part, 
Ani in the desert left a shining trace, 
Dust of oblivion never shall erase ; 

We too have seen our last ally depart, 

Faced the squat turret blind as the fool’s heart, 
And shuddered at the cripple’s sly grimace. 
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Us too terrific spectres of the night 
Threaten, as faces the last red dying gleam, 
And traitors say the quest is but a dream, 

And in the face of danger take to flight, 

But in our hearts some angel keeps alight 
Derided faith’s indomitable gleam. 


O Greatheart of a lukewarm latter age, 
To whom in gloomy London visions came 
Of Beauty circled with celestial flame, 

To glorify like stars thy mystic page, 

To comfort us in dreary pilgrimage, 
Keeping alive a spark no storm can tame. 


Hearten us ever. For as here, so there, 
Thou pressest on to some resplendent goal ; 
Let the far-felt vibrations of thy soul 

Arrest declension, animate despair, 

As the brave music of thy bugle blare 
Rang out defiance to the dleath-bell’s toll. 


{Good lines, but suggest Matthew Arnold as much as Browning. ] 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 
of the following passage (set tn the last Scotch Leaving 
Certificate Examination—Honours) :— 


L’enfance de Shakspeare, imprégnée de sentiments ruraux et d’habi- 
tudes rurales, bercée par la douce liberté des champs, des bois et des 

rairies, toute parfumée encore des senteurs de |’Avon, avait fait place 
a une adolescence aventureuse, ardente et pauvre. Forcé de s’enrégi- 
menter à Londres dans la troupe de ces poètes qui parlaient un langage 
bizarre, sans rapport avec l'idiome des ancêtres, 1l étudia d'abord Wyatt, 
Surrey et Sydney. Ceux-ci avaient entrevu quelques lueurs de la 
civilisation du Midi et s’évertuaient à la copier. Les pastorales méta- 

hysiques de la Sicile, de l'Italie et de l’ Espagne enivraient les esprits. 
factice et l'artificiel faisaient irruption. Dans ce milieu étrarge fut 
lancé le jeune fils du brasseur, propriétaire rural, agriculteur de 
Stratford; il avait appris le rudiment dans son village, où quelque 
brave pédant armé de verges lavait dégrossi. H senut en lui-meme 
assurément une lutte tres-vive entre la réalité de la nature et le 
spiritualisme poétique, affecté, mondain, qui le pressait. Combattre de 
front, lui inconnu et pauvre, cette mode consacrée, était impossible 
Il commença par suivre le courant, tout en ménageant le sarcasme pour 
l'avenir. 

Ainsi sont écloses, pendant la première phase de sa vie littéraire, 
cinq ou six œuvres ébauchées, dont le couronnement fut Roméo et 
Juliette, drame charmant, passionné—et encore tout héris:é de pointes 
italiennes. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by October 16th, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.” 

Those tn the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of ‘‘ Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches.” 


sas Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
envelope and stx penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


OBITUARY. 


L. B. WILLS. 


N Saturday, September 15, there passed away at Lausanne Miss 

L. B. Wills, the second Head Mistress of the Norwich High 

School. Her life for some time had been a long suffering, and no 
one could wish it to be prolo g d. 

I fear there are very few of her old mistresses who remember her 
as she appeared to us —a kind of revelation in those early days of 
the Norwich School; but among her many pupils, early and Jate, I 
hope there may be many a more wo thy pen than mine to speak of 
her most lovable character. I wish to bear my small testimony to 
her wonderful power of drawing out the very best from all those 
who came under her influence. 

I am sure all who knew her will agree with me when I say I have 
known many a better schvolmistress, but a better a 

F. CLARK. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


p ROF. SADLER contributes an article to the current 
number of the Church Quarterly on the Church and 
Education, which, like all that he writes, is learned and 


, , weighty. If we might presume to criticize 
A muan the philosophical foundationsare sometimes 
1908. too solid for the dome of many-coloured 


glass that they sustain. In this case, we 
hardly think that the premises (which we cannot here 
discuss) will support the conclusions. Thus from the 
definition of education as formulated for the first time by 
the Board in 1903, “the formation and strengthening of 
character,” Prof. Sadler concludes that there must be in 
our school teaching “ not only a religious spirit but a form,” 
meaning a creed or dogma, though he carefully avoids these 
contentious words. He rejects the secularist solution as 
contrary to the spirit of the nation, as do we, but it is hardly 
a serious argument that if that solution were adopted the 
religious difficulty would be present none the less in history 
lessons. Of what for brevity we may call the ‘“‘ undenom- 
inational solution,” there is not a word, and it is only by 
inference we conclude that Prof. Sadler ranges himself with 
the bishops. It is an eclectic philosophy which ignores a 
solution approved by three-fourths of the elementary teachers 
and acquiesced in by nine-tenths of the parents. It is no 
less astonishing that Prof. Sadler should espouse the cause 
of the passive resisters, and the distinction that he draws 
between the nation and the State seems to us dangerous 
doctrine. The will of the nation is supreme, but an in- 
dividual or a league of individuals “ has a right to resist the 
decisions of that organized body of directors, agents, and 
subordinate officials to which we give the name of the 
State.” The State, we are told, may punish such resisters 
by expulsion, but will think twice before resorting to such 
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a suicidal policy. We would suggest to Prof. Sadler that 
the State has other ways of dealing with lawbreakers 
besides expulsion, that it imprisons the Quaker who refuses | 
to pay a war tax, and condemns to penal servitude the faith- 
healer who has not called in a doctor. By this process of 
exclusion we are reduced to an alternative, either concurrent 
endowment or earmarked rates and taxes. The former is 
the preferable course, but if tender consciences are wounded 
we must resort to the latter. That consciences are 
wounded is sufficiently proved by the last General Election. 
As to the second course, we would ask Prof. Sadler how he 
proposes to earmark faxes for education. In conclusion, 
Prof. Sadler gives us his ideal of a reformed and recon- 
stituted Board of Education :—“ Under the conditions 
which prevail in England the part of the State is to inspect, 
recognize, encourage, and (when needful) aid every kind 
of efficient and needed school : aiming at the strengthening 
of educational freedom, not at any restriction of it; at the 
planning and record of careful and systematic experiments 
in education ; at the liberal encouragement of educational 
research of all kinds; and at the wide diffusion among all 
concerned of accurate reports.” Such an ideal is laid up 
in heaven, the heaven of Plato, where philosophers are 
kings; the heaven of Heine, where roast geese fly about to 
be eaten, and the nonconformist blesses the bishop who 
treads on his corns. 


"pEr discussion at the Church Congress on “The Future 
of Religious Education” was animated and able, but 
it will not afford much guidance either to teachers or legis- 


The lators. The speakers moved in different 

Church Congress planes, and never came to close grips. 

were any The Head Master of Repton, who read the 
n. 


first paper, maintained that the home was 
primarily responsible, that the work of religious education, 
if it was to be done effectually, must be done in the homes, 
not in the schools. The Bishop of Manchester, who fol- 
lowed him, demanded for every child a minimum of two 
hours a week for religious instruction in addition to daily 
prayers at the opening and closing of school. Any other 
kind of instruction than this was to a considerable body of 
parents a form of religious persecution. This is double 
the amount of time (Sundays excluded) that is allotted to 
religious teaching in schools like Repton, and we should 
like to hear what Mr. Ford would say to the Bishop’s pro- 
posal that religion should be taught in sets like mathe- 
matics, selected masters being told off for the purpose, 
OS the special point debated on the afternoon of the 
same day—How to teach the Old Testament—there 
was no less divergence. of opinion. To the Rev. G. T. 
Old Testament Manley, the first chapter of Genesis was 
Teaching. a primeval granite rock, and there was 
nothing in modern science which required 
them to abandon the belief that the Old Testament was 
a veracious record of facts. The Dean of Ely held that 
the teacher should not deliberately destroy the personality 
of Adam and Eve, or the geography of the Garden of Eden, 
but touch them lightly, so that it would be no shock to 
the pupil when in riper years the drapery was removed. 
To this negative method the Dean of St. Patrick’s was 
strongly opposed. ‘That could not be true for a student 
of theology which was false for a student of medicine; that 
would not be true for a student of Biblical history which 
was false for the archeologist.” Again, as teachers, we 
should like to ask Dr. Kirkpatrick how he would answer a 
child who asked him : “ Did Elijah really go up to heaven 
| in a chariot of fire?” 
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QOF all unpractical solutions of the education question 

that proposed by the Bishop of Manchester appears 
to us the most illogical and unworkable. He lays down 
seven principles, four of which are in flat 


pe contradiction to the first—exceptions, as 
Dr. Knox. he would put it, which prove the rule. 


The first allows the supremacy of the State 
in all schools, but any denominational school is to be em- 
powered to carry on instruction in accordance with its 
trust deeds, and no such school is to be closed so long as 
the parents of thirty children desire its continuance. ‘The 
Cowper-Temple clause is to be abolished, and teachers are 
to be allowed to give in school hours religious instruction 
in conformity with the faith of teachers, children, and 
managers. It would be waste of time to point out the con- 
clusions to which such principles would lead. The suprem- 
acy of the State as expounded by Dr. Knox means that 
the State is to pay the piper, while each religious sect may 
call its own tune. 


R. ROUSE stands between the living and the dead, a 
mediator between the Classical and the Modern 
Language Associations, and we hope he may not share the 
proverbial fate of the peacemaker between 
ue grey Plea man and wife. To the question he pro- 
pounds in the National Review, Should 
the classics form part of modern education ? 
he returns an affirmative answer, qualified only by two 
partial provisos. All boys who stay at school till sixteen, 
except dunderheads (who ought not to be at school), should 
learn Latin and Greek as well, only those on the modern 
side may with advantage substitute German for Greek. In 
the first half of the article he appears as an out-and-out 
Classicist, and the Head Masters’ Conference will hail him 
as an unexpected ally. But in the second he is like to 
appear to them a Sinon. “The public schoolboy at nine- 
teen is unable to read a simple Latin or Greek book with 
ease, or to express a simple series of thoughts without 
atrocious blunders; he has learnt from his classics neither 
accuracy nor love of beauty and truth.” But, according to 
Dr. Rouse, the fault lies wholly with the teaching, not with 
the subject or the taught. And the remedy is simple. 
Apply Modern Language methods to Latin and Greek, 
teach the ancient languages (we must not call them dead) 
orally, and one at a time, and Dr. Rouse undertakes to 
attain an infinitely higher standard than at present in a 
sixth of the time. Latin is to be begun at twelve, by which 
time a boy will have gained a limited mastery of French, 
and an hour a day is allotted to it. Greek, with the same 
allowance of time, is to be begun at fourteen. The ideal 
aimed at—and Dr. Rouse implies that at the Perse School 
it is attained—is that at sixteen a boy shall be able to read 
at sight an unknown passage of Latin or Greek, under- 
standing and being understood by the class, without trans- 
lation, and be able to express his own ideas fluently and 
correctly in the language, spoken or written. 


0 
Classical Study. 


THERE is so much truth in Dr. Rouse’s arraignment, 
and so much practical common sense in his recom- 
mendations, that we are loth to dismiss his scheme as a 
dreamer’s Utopia; yet it is pretty plain 
what will be the answer of the Head Mas- 
ters. ‘“‘“When you send us boys who at 
twelve can speak and write their own 
language correctly and have some entrance into French, 
we shall then be prepared to give your new method of 
Latin teaching a trial. Till then we refuse to believe that 
any method will enable you to perform in one hour what 


The New Method 
applied to 
Latin and Creek. 


we have failed to accomplish in six.” And Dr. Rouse will, 
doubtless, rejoin: ‘“ You are, as is your wont, merely shift- 
ing the responsibility. If you exact French, and French 
as the only foreign language, at your entrance examination, 
preparatory masters will only too gladly follow your lead.” 
Our own opinion is that Dr. Rouse greatly exaggerates the 
capacities of the average schoolboy, and that two foreign 
languages is the utmost that can with profit be attempted 
when sixteen is the limit of age. We hold, further, that 
the conversational method as applied to Latin and Greek is 
of limited application. Dr. Rouse tells us that he can talk 
Latin and Greek, and we do not doubt his word ; but even 
Dr. Rouse would be puzzled to express in Latin a sentence 
that might be set to the lowest French class: “ I drank 
off a cup of coffee without sugar, jumped on my byke, and 
just caught the 9.30 express.” Latin—and this, according 


to some of its defenders, is one of its chief virtues—is cen- 


turies removed from every-day life, and, compared with 
French and German, is woefully defective as a study of 
realien. 


HE above Note was written before the Classical Asso- 
ciation had met at Cambridge, but the proceedings at 
that meeting show that we had not misinterpreted the 
attitude of the Head Masters. A resolu- 
tion of the Committee embodying the new 
reform advocated by Dr. Rouse—that two 
foreign languages should not be begun at school simul- 
taneously—was proposed by Canon Bell, and ultimately 
was carried unanimously ; but an amendment adding the 
rider that, as Latin is far harder than any modern language, 
it should either be begun at an earlier age or considerably 
more time be allotted to it in the curriculum, was supported 
by the Head Master of Eton. Mr. Lyttelton allowed that 
the modern British parent demanded that his son should 
be taught French, and apparently he was not prepared to 
resist the Zeitgeist. He greatly sympathized with the 
difficulties created in preparatory schools by the irrational 
demand for French, and he hoped that the Association, in 
trying to give their suggestion a practical form, would show 
sympathy with the practical difficulties of schoolmasters. 
The plain English of this ts, that the head master is pre- 
pared to vote for any abstract resolution in favour of 
language reform so long as it is not pressed to practical 
conclusions. He will continue to award entrance scholar- 
ships for proficiency in Greek and in Latin verse, to teach 
Greek to Fourth Form boys who cannot compose a simple 
English letter, and to lament, like Mr. Lyttelton, that 
French and Science are threatening to dethrone the 
supremacy of the Classics. 


The Classical 
Head Master. 


T is a pity that Mr. Cholmeley (in the Oxford and 
Cambridge Review) should spoil a good cause by 
indiscriminate railing. His thesis is our unorganized pro- 
fession ; but to bring all teachers together 
in One Organization, as the Teachers’ Guild 
in theory does, is the last thing that he 
intends. He is really holding a brief for secondary assist- 
ant masters, and he ıs fully justified in rating his colleagues 
for not joining the 1.A.A.M. Nor must a Gracchus 
complain if Mr. Cholmeley jeers at the Head Masters’ Con- 
ference as a dining club which mistakes itself for a House 
of Lords. But why should he go out of his way to gird 
at the one branch of the profession which has organized 
itself? The National Union of Teachers held their last 
Annual Meeting at Oxford, and the University conferred 
the honorary degree of M.A. on their President. Why 
should this meeting be called “an orgie,” and why should 
the N.U.T. be accused of “capturing” the University ? 


Organization. 
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Again, it may be perfectly true that under present con- 
ditions a trained elementary teacher would not be able to 
tackle an Eton fourth form; but it is absurd to say that, if 
they were eligible, they would certainly be appointed. The 
Federal Council of Secondary Associations is in its infancy 
and has not had time to make its weight felt; but we 
should have expected an advocate of organization to have 
welcomed it as, at any rate, a move in the right direction. 
This is the horoscope Mr. Cholmeley draws: “If the 
Council were to become articulate and speak with a voice 
of its own, half the Associations represented upon it would 
be thrown into a state of such violent trepidation as might 
cost it its life.” 


R. ARTHUR ACLAND, in distributing the prizes 
gained by students of the Royal College of Science, 

gave some sound advice to the students, but as regarding 
the future of the College under the scheme 


sisaircolleee of for amalgamation he confined himself to 
Scionce. platitudes. It is well for students of 


technology to have held up to them as an 
ideal the lucid style of a Huxley and the advantages of 
travel as exemplified by a Darwin, but the audience de- 
sired something more definite than the assurance that the 
governing body of the new Imperial College would en- 
deavour to maintain the noble traditions of the College of 
Science. Prof. Tilden, the Dean of the College, was not, 
like Mr. Acland, compelled to guard his utterances. While 
welcoming the charter establishing the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology as an effort on the part of the 
Government to provide the country with organized superior 
instruction in applied science, he expressed the hope that 
the Royal College of Science would long continue to pre- 
serve its individuality. Of its relation to the University of 
London—the crux of the whole problem—nothing was said 
at the meeting. 


s: HE Education of the Workers’ Children ” is a mani- 
festo by Mr. A. A. Thomas, Standing Counsel to 
the N.U.T. Briefly, it is a claim that the child of the 
The N.U.T working man shall be provided by the 
and Communism. State with the same education under the 
same conditions as the child of the upper 
classes. The school buildings, the playgrounds, the size of 
classes, must be the same in the elementary as in the 
secondary school. There must be no “side-tracking the 
brighter children of the workers in special schools,” but a 
main line leading direct from the infant school to the 
University. With the attack on the Report of the Consul- 
tative Committee on Higher Elementary Schools, and the 
complaint that Foundations and State Grants are diverted 
from the labouring to the middle classes, we have previously 
dealt. On Mr. Thomas’s main contention, we will ofer 
only one criticism. It means, and can only mean, free 
tuition from the lowest to the highest grade. At present 
we may put it that a secondary education costs £15 a year, 
towards which the State will eventually contribute £5. 
Surely Mr. Thomas will not maintain that the parent who 
contributes £410 and the workman who contributes nothing 
should enjoy equal advantages for his son. The N.U.T.’s 
plea for smaller classes and proper playgrounds has had our 
whole-hearted support, but we are not yet converted to 
Communism. 


ISS GERALDINE HODGSON, writing to the Morn- 

ing Post, calls attention to a difficulty in connexion 

with the passing of scholars from primary to secondary 
schools which we have not seen noticed 
elsewhere, and which is well worth the 
consideration of Local Educational Autho- 


School Books. 
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rities—the supply of books. Her estimate for new books 
required for a pupil entering a secondary school is 12s., 
and parents of most public-school boys will know that this 
is well under the mark, but no labouring man can be ex- 
pected to pay such a sum. „The result that Miss Hodgson 
fears is that there will be a levelling down of class-books. 
It is true that in the past there has been much needless 
extravagance, and books have been multiplied because they 
added to the profits of the school, or, in some cases, ot 
the masters who requisitioned them ; but such abuse is now 
the exception, and it would be a real disaster to secondary 
schools to be obliged to regulate the class-books in use 
by the rule of the least common denominator. 


RS. CREIGHTON’S article inthe Nineteenth Century 
on ‘Woman’s Education” is mainly a protest 
against what she would call the new craze for teaching 
domestic economy to girls. In her objec- 
tion to adding a new subject to the already 
crowded curriculum of girls’ schools we 
heartily sympathize, but her pyrrhonism in questioning 
whether there is any scientific basis for such teaching we 
cannot commend. Doctors may differ in their practice, as 
Mrs. Creighton shows, but that does not prove that there is 
no science of physiology. It seems to us that the fallacy 
which underlies the whole of the article is, that the teaching 
of a utilitarian art such as cookery is opposed to scientific 
training or education in the true sense of the word. It is 
quite true that a woman with a well-trained mind will in 
time pick up the duties of managing a household, just as 
she would of managing a farm; but she will not, as Mrs. 
Creighton thinks, do it by intuition, nor need her intellec- 
tual development suffer by having devoted some time to 
domestic economy. 


Domestic 
Economy. 


TE Vice-Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 

in his address at the opening of the October term, 
declares himself a reformer, but a reformer ab infra. “I 
believe,” he said, “there is hardly a single 


fa URK it suggested change which could not be ef- 
Reform. fected by existing statutory powers, by 


internal reorganization and co-operation ot 
colleges,” and he exhorts the University to use the years of 
grace, and so prevent, in both meanings of the word, the — 
threatened Royal Commission. In a sense, the proposi. 
tion is indisputable, but the same might be affirmed of the 
House of Lords in regard to land and Church reforms. 
The real question is, Will the colleges co-operate in such a 
matter as the reform of scholarships, and will the Univer- 
sity of itself stiffen up its pass examinations at the risk of 
driving away the paying guests—the drones? Again, the 
monstrous system that allows all graduates, whether resident 
or not, on payment of a fee a voice in the government of 
the University cannot be reformed without legislation. 


THE BLAU-SEE. 


USHED be your voices, soft your sighs 
Beside this water! All blue eyes 
That ever wept or ever were 
Have rained their crystal sorrows there. 


And as ye float thereon, half gay, 

Half pensive, think ; so life to-day 

Floats light-of-heart upon the tears 

Of all the myriad yester-years1 
F.W.\BOURDILEON. 
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LOCAL AUTHORITIES. .- 


In the Annual Report of the Kent Education Committee there is a 
table of figures designed to show the relative cost 


Paie ia of small and large schools. The figures are given 
Kent. for four years. The small schools of under 30 


scholars are naturally the most costly, reaching in 
the present year to £5. 8s. 6d. per head. The cost per head steadily 
decreases in proportion to the increase in the number of scholars until 
the group of schools with 201 to 250 scholars is reached. Here the 
cost is just under £3. In the first two years there was a steady rise in 
cost for schools with more than 250 scholars. And it seemed possible 
to argue that this number admitted of the most economical working. 
But in the third year the cost of schools with 251 to 300 was only a 
few pence more pa head than in the preceding group. In the present 
year the cost of the 251 to 300 group fell by several shillings. No 
absolute moral can be drawn from these figures, except that schools of 
under two hundred children are not the most economical. 


THE Kent Education Committee find it necessary, in view of the 
Meachera and unsatisfactory attitude of the ratepayer towards one 
Books. of the soundest investments to which money can 
be applied, to explain why the cost of education in 
the county has increased. The average cost per scholar for the year 
just closed is £3. os. 11d., being an increase of 1s. 7d. over the cost of 
the previous year. The largest item is, of course, the salaries of 
teachers. The cost under this head is fixed by the scale of salaries 
issued by the Committee in accordance with the condition of the 
labour market. While the scale is new there must be an automatic 
ancrease for some years. For the year under review the increase has 
been 2s. gd. a head. Consequently there has been an economy of 
is. 2d. per head in other charges. In books, apparatus, and stationery 
there has been a saving of 4d. a head. No doubt this is the result of 
careful management combined with central administration. The 
Committee would not fall into the error of undue economy in the use 
of necessary tools. Under this head the largest item is the provision of 
material for needlework. The total cost for the last year of books, 
&c., including needlework material, was 2s. 11d. per head, and some 
.part of this will be refunded by the sale of needlework. 


IN the matter of organized games, the Committee, after due discus- 
sion, have notified managers that these may not be 
included in the school hours. In our opinion it 
is only in large towns that it is desirable to make 
‘games part of the regular curriculum. In small towns and rural 
‘districts the children may be trusted, with the voluntary help of the 
teachers, to attend to their own play. The rifle shooting that was 
‘sanctioned by the Board of Education for one year as an experiment, 
has now been discontinued. It is felt that the children are too young 
to profit by the exercise. School gardens are encouraged by the 
Committee, provided a piece of ground can be acquired free or for a low 
rental, and ‘‘ where the instruction is given by a regular member of the 
staff of the school, without any additional cost to the Committee.” 
It is considered that the grant from the Board of Education will more 
than cover the cost of tools. 


„Organized Games, 
&c., in Kent, 


THE Norfolk Education Committee have arranged an experimental 
course for supplementary teachers that seems to 
have met with considerable success. Sixty-five of 
these teachers were received at the Norwich and 
Ely Diocesan Training College for a fortnight. 
During this time lectures were given on the principles underlying the 
teaching of the various subjects, and then these principles were carried 
.out in practice in the College training school, and other elementary 
schools in Norwich. Lectures of general interest were also given, and 
social functions were arranged, in order that the course should not be 
all work and no play. Weare told that the College staff were greatly 
struck by the earnestness of the students and by the directness of aim 
with which they sought the solution of their difticulties, as well as by 
the alertness of their observations. The scheme was taken up with 
enthusiasm by the various authorities concerned, and consequently the 
whole cost to the Education Committee, including railway fares, of the 
sixty-five students for the fortnight was only £120. Supplementary 
teachers have enjoyed few advantages in the way of education, and 
money spent upon them to increase their efficiency is well spent. 


‘Supplementary 
eachers in 
Norfolk. 


From the Northampton Polytechnic Institute of London we have 
received a well-prepared book of announcements 
for the present session. In connexion with the 
educational work of the Institute there are enter- 
tainments, music classes, clubs and societies of various sorts, and a 
library and reading room. The swimming bath, gymnasium, and 
recreation grounds are also at the disposal of students. The educational 


The Northampton 
Poly technic. 


work includes mechanical engineering and metal trades, artistic crafts, 
electrical engineering, telegraphy and telephony, technical optics, techni- 
cal chemistry, horology, and a department for women’s trades. The pro- 
vision of increased accommodation has made further developments pos- 
sible, and a course on the Production and Measurement of Light has 
been arranged for both day and evening students. Four new classes 
have been started in the Technical Optics day courses, and further 
developments have been made in the study of electric lighting from the 
chemical as well as from the engineering side. 


Tue Plymouth Education Authority sends us a ‘‘ Directory” for 
Plymouth. 1907-8. Full information is given of the educa- 
tional work undertaken by the Committee, and the 

intending student can purchase the volume for 2d. 


From the Essex Education Committee we have a pamphlet contain- 
ing reports of the ‘‘ Market Day Lectures °’ delivered 


oa at the County Technical Laboratories at Chelms- 
in Essex. ford. The audience consisted largely of practical 


farmers, and, as it is impossible to carry away in 
the memory all the details of a technical lecture, or even to take notes 
sufficiently complete and accurate, the Committee have done wisely in 
sanctioning this publication. 


THE Prospectus of Evening Schools which we have received from 
the Bradford Education Committee contains a list 
of all the opportunities of education afforded to 
evening students, together with advice how best 
to make full use of them. There is also an announcement of a course 
of lectures on ‘‘ The Social Order.” So far as we remember, this is 
a new development. It should prove a very valuable one; but, of 
course, such lectures as these depend very largely upon the point of 
view of the lecturer and his method of treatment. The lectures start 
with the serf and show his development into the citizen, and deal with 
the land system of England, the Poor Laws and the causes of poverty, 
trades-unionism, and kindred matters. 


History Lectures 
in Bradford. 


From the London County Council we have the report of the Joint 
Committee on Underfed Children for the season 
vee oa a n Ten 1906-7. The Committee firmly restate their pre- 
viously expressed opinion that the generosity ot 
Londoners is sufficient to meet all demands. But a certain want of 
organization is still felt to exist. The Committee has not always been 
able to get returns, and has no machinery for seeing that its instructions 
are carried out. This want of organization is becoming less year by 
year. The Report states that in 263 schools, underfed children are 
known to exist, and that 26,821 children during the past year received 
free meals—sometimes twice or three times a week ; sometimes oftener. 
It seems obvious that, if a child is not properly fed at home, an occasional 
meal is only a palliative and not a remedy. The Committee urge the 
Council to declare their intention of not adopting the Provision of 
Meals Act. If this declaration is made the Committee believe that 
subscriptions will continue to come in, but that people will not give 
voluntarily if there is any likelihood of a rate being levied for the 
provision of free meals. 


WE have received the Handbook of the London County Council 
in reference to Scholarships and the Training of 


ee of Teachers. A complete list of scholarships is given, 
in London. including those open to London children, but not 


provided by the Council. In regard to the train- 
ing of teachers, there are these alternatives: Candidates at the age 
of eleven may gain a scholarship to a Secondary school up to the age 
of sixteen or seventeen, and then, after a year’s practice in an ele- 
mentary school, may proceed to a training college for two years. 
Candidates of the ayes thirteen to sixteen who are not already Council 
scholars may obtain a probationer scholarship, and then proceed as before. 
Pupils in secondary schools of the age of sixteen may be awarded a 
bursary for one year, and then proceed to a training college. The 
Council has now five training colleges, and may shortly open another. 
In addition there are places allocated to the Council at the Goldsmiths’ 
College. The total supply of places is as follows:—45 women re- 
sident at Avery Hill, 350 places in day colleges open to women only, 
and 400 places in day colleges open to men and women alike. 


A TERRIBLE discovery has been made at Notting Hill. Information 
was received by the Protestant Alliance that two teachers garbed as 
nuns were instructing the sixth and seventh standards in the Porto- 
bello Council (Girls) School. The Secretary of the Society lost no 
time in laying an information before the President of the Board of 
Education, with a notification that, unless the scandal ceased, there 
would be a strike of parents. Mr. M‘Kennasundertakes to give the 
matter his careful consideration. 
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FOUNDATIONS OF ARITHMETIC. 
By M. E. FINDLAY. 


CIENTISTS are urging teachers to give to method in teaching 
science its due value. They tell us that its method is an essential 
element in every science, without it the science dissolves into a 
collection of facts. In the first stage of school instruction, however, 
scientifc or logical method must often give way to psychological 
method, or method based on the child’s power of assimilation ; but, 
as this paper deals with arithmetic only from the second stage--formal 
instruction in multiplication and division—it will neglect the psycho- 
logical aspect of method. 

In no other subject is scientific method so neglected as in arithmetic 
instruction. Connectedness and good sequence, clearness of principles, 
accuracy in the use of terms, subordination of minor rules — these, 
when not ignored, are very insufficiently considered. Hence, instruc- 
tion in this so-called science usually generates a bewildering mental 
mist, and the most intelligent pupils, those conscious of the mist, 
finally think it inevitable. For children between ten and sixteen 
years of age arithmetic should be an excellent instrument of mental 
discipline ; instead of which it trains them to be satisfied with—nay, 
even to enjoy—mechanical and routine modes of thought. 

Believing that a remedy for this mischief was to be found, I en- 
deavoured some years ago to reach its source and to reconstruct the 
method of teaching. I traced the confusion to the first instruction in 
multiplication and division ; here misconceptions and contradictory 
ideas establish roots that sap vitality during the whole course of growth. 
Hence, reform must reconsider the practical function of these pro- 
cesses, and so present them to the child that contradictory notions in 
regard to them will be impossible. I should feel such a statement too 
audacious for public expression were it only a private opinion of my 
own ; but profounder thinkers on the subject have said it before me. 
As I have had now prolonged opportunity to test a mode of presenta- 
tion which is more in accordance with mathematical principles, which 
a teacher may use to develop self-reliance and initiative in the child, 
and which, however complex it may appear at first sight, is really very 
simple, I venture to make it known. Limits of space will allow only 
an outline description of it; to explain its full bearing on the theory 
of higher arithmetic and on general elementary mathematical notions 
would lead one into writing a text-book ; moreover, any one who fully 
grasps the basic notions should be able to construct the upper structure 
himself. The simplicity which this mode introduces into the whole 
edifice is a constant source of pleasure. 

The pivot of the method turns upon a conception of the two pro- 
cesses, multiplication and division, as modes of simplifying expressions 
of quantity. This is not a new notion at all: it is implied in all 
expressions such as £20x 4 + § = £16; in other words, in all equa- 
tional expressions ; and, further, in conceiving the two processes as 
reciprocal in effect, a notion underlying the rules called ‘* Reduction.” 
Also stress is laid on employing the same kind of diagram or ‘* thinking 
machine,” the divided line, in explaining processes and ‘‘rules” from 
the beginning to the end of the course. The child should himself use 
the diagram, and, by experiment, discover the effect of processes 
suggested to him. Another device of method constantly followed is 
that of varying and analyzing the form of numerical expressions. From 
the beginning of the course integers are changed to fractions, and vice 
versa: this gives facility in thinking with different forms, and prevents 
the formation of mental chasms and the isolation of rules. 

For illustration we will take a simple problem, typical of all which 
involve multiplication and division, viz., (a) 6 yds. x 3; then its con- 
verse (%) 18 yds. +3; afterwards a fractional form of statement for 
each, (a) as (c), 18 yds. x4; and (6) as (a), 6 yds. +4. 

Presentation of problem (a): 6 yds. x 3 :— 


Let AB represent 6 yds. ; 
then 4C represents 6 yds. x 3. 


A B C 
Diagram X. 


Presentation of (6): 18 yds. +3 :— 
Let AB represent 18 yds. 
Cand D; 
then AC, CD, DB each represents 6 yds. 


Divide AB into three equal parts at 


Diagram Y. 


Presentation of (c): 18 yds. x §. 


Analyze this statement into its simplest elements ; these are 
ryd.x18x4, or t1yd. taken (18 x 4) times.* 


The two reciprocal terms are now I yd. and 18x4, the second of 
which can be simplified to 6, since 4 times 18 is 6. Hence 


18 yds. x 4 = 6 yds. 
Presentation of (d): 6 yds. +3. 
Analyzed this becomes 1 yd. x (6+3); 4 is contained in 6 eighteen 
times; hence I yd. x (6+4) = 18 yds. 
These four ways of considering the relation of 6 yds. to 18 yds. 


may be linked together by expressing them in ratio and proportion 
forms. For this let us consider the diagrams again : 


(a) Diagram X.—AB: AC :: 6yds. : 18 yds. (ratio term, x 3). 
(4) Diagram Y.— 4AB: (AC, CD, DB) :: 18 yds. : 6 yds. (ratio 
term, + 3). 


In both statements (a) and (4) the order of thought is from ante- 
cedent to consequent, 

In statements (c) and (d) this order is reversed: 18 yds. as con- 
sequent, with ratio x4, gives the antecedent 6 yds. ; 6 yds. as con- 
sequent, with ratio +4, gives antecedent 18 yds. 


In order to complete our view of the possible applications of multi- 
plication and division, we must follow them through multiplication 
and division of a fraction by a fraction. These, however, should not 
be presented to children for a year or more after the simpler modes. 

As examples, let us take: (¢) 2 yds. x$, and (f) 3 yds. +3. 

Presentation of (e) :— . 

Analyzed into simpler form, this is 1 yd. x (% x $). 

Let 4B represent 1 yd., divided at C and D into thirds. 


Re ee ee ae 


A EU HFD B 


Then 4D represents 3 yd. 

It is required to take $ times this quantity. 

Divide each third into 5 parts, then the whole yard contains 15 parts. 
$ times AC is AZ, and $ times CD is CF; 
hence AZ and CF are together $ times AD ; 


and AE + CF = AA; 
hence hd represents 2 yd. x š, or 45 yd. 


a 


Presentation of (f): 2 yds. +$ :— 
Analyzed into a simpler form, this is 1 yd. x (į +š). 
This may be expressed thus: Of what quantity is 3 yds. the 3 part? 


As in the last diagram, lee 4 represent 2 yds. 
A C DEB 


Dividing this into 4 parts, and adding to these one more part, 
AD is found to be gof AZ, and AE isĝof dB; 
hence AD represents $ of 3 yd., and 3 yd. x$ = g yd.t 

By using this ‘‘ thinking machine,” the divided line, and working out 
with it many simple examples, the idea of the reciprocity of multiplication 
and division, and of their function as that of restating (reducing) complex 
expressions to simpler forms, becomes fixed. It is, however, important 
to avoid altogether any suggestion that, in arithmetic, multiplication 
signifies increase or addition ; and division, decrease or subtraction. 
Such increase and decrease apply to the number terms only; in 
practical arithmetic, multiplication and division can have no effect of 
the kind ; and we cannot expect children at this stave to distinguish 
the arithmetic of number from the arithmetic of quantity. 

A further advantage is that this mode of treating problems keeps 
clear the distinction of measure and number, and of measure and 
factor—distinctions of vital importance in understanding the rules 
called G.C.M. (or H.C.F.) and L.C.M. How bewildering must be 
the effect on a child’s mind of being told, for instance, that 6 is the 
greatest common measure of 12 and 18, and later that it is not the 
greatest common measure of 412 and 18s., or of 32 miles and {3 miles ! 
Arithmetic makes use of too many technical terms, the meaning of 
which is rarely unambiguous. 


* Note that every practical arithmetical expression is composed of two 
elements, viz., a measuring unit and a number, or times term; the 
latter may be compound, for example 18 or (6 x 3). 

+ In this method of teaching multiplication and division it is assumed 
always that parts into which a whole is divided are.of equal magnitude. 
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Since in the first formal treatment of multiplication and division 
both their distinction and their relation to each other should stand out 
definitely, the material used should be limited and measured. Wholes 
of variable size, such as apples and people, engender false conceptions. 
It is obvious that exact division with such material is impossible, and 
it is as true mathematically, though not as obvious, that they cannot by 
any mathematical processes be increased or multiplied. Such con- 
ceptions as that 4x3 is necessarily a 12 of the same limits as the 
4 or 3 units should not be allowed to grow, as the difficulties of arith- 
metic lie not in working with pure number, but with applied number. 
In applied number the further question is involved : How are the 4 x 3 
to be interpreted? Hf it is 4 yards x 3, then the simplified expression is 

2 yards ; but if it is 4 yards make how many feet ... ? then it is 12 feet. 

The same form of diagram should be freely used to develop notions 
of the G.C.M. and L.C.M., of unitary method, and of percentage. 
Operations with the same symbols assist the mind to generalize 
principles and to note the corresponding variation of number terms with 
measure terms, * 


DR. HELEN PUTNAM ON “BIOLOGY AND 
THE TEACHING OF HYGIENE.” 


By Mrs. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


pD? HELEN PUTNAM, delegate from the American Academy 

of Medicine to the recent International Congress on School 
llygiene, read a paper on the above subject before an interested 
audience on October 15, at the Clapham High School, by the courtesy 
of Mrs. Woodhouse. 

Dr. Helen Putnam’s main thesis was that health is the basis of 
morality, and that regard for the laws of personal and public hygiene 
is the foundation of citizenship. American educationists realize very 
fully that it is the primary business of the schools to train in the 
duties and privileges of citizenship, and that in so far as they come 
short of this ideal they fail to fulhl their most vital function. She 
dealt fearlessly yet delicately, and as only a medical women could do, 
with the vexed question of when and how sex questions should be 
revealed to children. She maintained that no child of ten grew up 
uninformed, and that it was criminal to allow it to grow up misinformed, 
whether through the medium of ignorant nurses, prurient books, or 
unclean-minded fellow pupils. 

The results of this misinformed childhood were to be seen in 
America to-day in childless homes and ruined health, in statistics of 
asv'ums and dispensaries. 

There were two difficulties for the reformer to contend with: popular 
prejudices and popular unpreparedness. 

But American educators were aroused to the seriousness of the 
situation, economic and sociological, and were facing the facts. Up 
to the present the schools had been organized to fit the I per cent. 
to graduate at college, instead of preparing the 99 per cent. fo live. 
They neglected the teaching in rečigjon and in “fe, while drilling 
merely in the tools of both—namely, lessons. 

Dr. Helen Putnam, who has been given three years’ leisure from 
‘official duties to investigate this question, finds her solution in making 
biology, under properly qualified teachers, the basis of school teaching. 
She would give the subject some such comprehensive title as ** Nature 
Knowledge ” or ‘S Natural Science,” and have it properly co-ordinated 
with all the subjects of the school curriculum. The speaker, however, 
made it clear that by Nature Know'edge she meant the teaching of the 
rudiments of life, the investigation of the fundamental principles under- 
lying Nature’s laws ; not the brief, desultory, unsymmetric, often mislead- 
ing, and generally inconsistent bookish teaching which too often is 
labelled ‘‘ Nature Knowledge.” She outlined several schemes, diverse 
to suit age, locality, and other limits, which are in actual working in 
America with encouraging results. Broadly speaking, the method is 
the investigating of the digestive, circulatory, and other systems, includ- 
ing the reproductory system, of plants and animals, starting with the most 
lowly cell life. The reproductory systems are not given undue promin- 
ence, but are treated as part of a great and fascinating whole. The 
child’s inherent interest and curiosity is thus wholesomely satished, and 
Nature's laws are traced on Nature's own plan. 

The lecturer dealt in a very practical manner with the all-important 
question of how to find the time. She said that this study proved, 
where tried under all-round satisfactory and well co-ordinated condi- 
tions, not another subject, but a new outlook on school life and its re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. The time was found because it 
absorbed other studies. She explained that, in the ideal type of school, 
where she had the experiment in full swing, two hours a week were 


* The ideas upon which this method was based will be found in 
McLennan and Dewey’s ‘‘ Psychology of Number” (Appleton & Co.) 
and in Earl’s ‘* Physical Measurement ” (Macmillan & Co.). 


given at seven years of age for two years, followed by two hours a day for 
one year, and so on, remembering always that two lessons of an hour 
were more valuable than many odd ones of a quarter of an hour. The 
prominence given to the subject reminded one forcibly of the position of 
“ Morals” in a Japanese time-table. 

But the proof of the pudding is in the eating ; and, to still the fears 
of the experts listening to her, Dr. Helen Putnam gave some interesting 
facts. For example, in a school of this type, where the correlation of 
subjects had solved the problem of having abundant time for all 
essentials of education, a set of essays were submitted written by 
children (boys and girls) on ‘* Reproduction in Plants and Animals.” 
These essays were based on original observations, and were the work 
of children from thirteen to fifteen years of age. Whether the reason 
was that teachers so fully qualified were themselves more cultured than 
the average, or that the woe intelligence of the children had been 
aroused and deve oped with unusually fruitful results, remains to be 
proved by more numerous examples; but in this case, as in similar 
ones, it was claimed that command of English, use of lcgical reasoning, 
of concise and accurate expres-ion, and evidence of cultivated artistic 
taste were among the powers developed far in advance of children of 
the same age where the usual purely literary curriculum had been 
followed. Moreover, some children previously not only below the 
average, but even dall in arithmetic, became good mathematicians, 
after having made step by step the necessary calculations and garden 
measurements, and kept their little accounts. Even business training 
of an elementary type had its place; for the children themselves wrote 
their orders to the seedsmen and others, thus doing what many older 
children fail to do—namely, write a good business letter. The speaker 
summed up the situation by claiming that this new method concen- 
trated the minds of children at the most impressionable age upon the 
positive, the constructive elements of normal living, instead of the 
negative side, the ‘ Thou shalt not.” 

In conclusion she said: ‘One pressing problem is solved by these 
biologists, partly in the work already outlined, but better in the 
laboratory work that time does not permit to be described : how schools 
can teach wisely the transmission of life and sacredness of parenthood— 
Instruction which few parents undertake until too late, which many 
cannot give riphtly, which many never give at all, neglecting one of the 
two vital concerns of living, with so many tragic results to the individual 
and society.” 


EDUCATION IN SERVIA. 


HERE are alive at this moment many hale and hearty 
Servians who will tell you, over a cup of coffee and a 
cigarette, of the desperate battles they use to wage with bands 
of Turkish boys in the streets of Belgrade. But even so, with 
this living reminder. one finds it hard to realize that onlv 
forty years have passed since the Turk withdrew from the 
city. With incredible rapidity, the place has changed from a 
dirty, sprawling, Turkish village to the bright, modern town 
as we know it, and the argument against the dominion of the 
Unspeakable One is irresistible. 

In the peculiar circumstances of its history, it is natural 
that Belgrade should be a city of contrasts. Coming as it 
did quite recently into line with Western civilization, it was 
able to leap over many of the transition stages through which 
the Western nations have had to pass in the course of their 
development. There is nothing between the paraffin lamp 
and the electric light. The only street cars Belgradians know 
are driven by electricity, and the smart trolley from Belgium 
or the States whirls you merrily past the plodding ox-cart of 
the peasant. The frock coat and the top hat, the baggy 
trousers and the scarlet fez, the snowy kilt and the sugar-loaf 
headgear, the brilliant sash and the Macedonian skull-cap, the 
clinking spur and the clattering sabre, pass and repass be- 
neath a glaring sun in kaleidoscopic confusion. There is a 
feeling of progress in the air, but nowhere is the modern spirit 
more apparent or more significant than in the educational 
organization of the country. 

In mediaval Servia education was largely religious in 
nature. It was carried on in monasteries, at the residences of 
various bishops, and in a certain number of private schools; 
but, when the Turks overran and conquered the whole country 
in the year 1459, not only was further development rendered 
impossible, but everything came to a complete standstill. 
Later on, however, a fresh development took place in South 
Hungary, where in the course of time a large andflourishing 
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colony of Servian refugees and their descendants came into 
being. An adequate number of schools was established, and 
at first Russian teachers and Russian books were employed. 
For a time the schools remained under the direct control of 
the colonists; but gradually all education passed into the 
hands of the Austrian Government. 

In 1804, under Karageorge, and in 1815, under Milosh, the 
Servians rose against the Turks and freed themselves, in 
large measure, from the pressure of the Turkish occupation. 
A number of those Servians who had been educated in 
Hungary, taking advantage of the opportunity, returned to 
their native country and became the founders of a modern 
system of education. At home, in the United Kingdom, 
there are not wanting prophets who foresee the day when 
education will be a State monopoly. In Servia this day has 
already dawned. On awaking from the nightmare of Turkish 
domination, Servia was a tabula rasa, with everything to 
make or to mar. Whilst the situation was a perilous one, it 
was thus that Servia was able to begin where other nations 
had left off. Herein lies the explanation of the astonishing 
theoretic completeness of her existing school organization. In 
the first place there are the Educational Authorities. Supreme 
control is vested in the Ministry of Education and of Public 
Worship, divided into two Departments, dealing with 
(a) schools and colleges, places of public amusement and 
instruction, such as theatres and muscums (Aulturan- 
stalten); (b) public worship. At the head stands the 
Minister of Education, and under him comes the Chef, or 
Secretary, who has the general supervision of both Depart- 
ments. Then there is a Referent, or senior clerk, for ele- 
mentary-school affairs, and a Referent for the Department 
of Public Worship. Various subordinate clerks and officials 
complete the personnel. The secondary schools are dealt 
with by the Higher Education Council, and there is a Stand- 
ing Committee for the examination of candidates for posts in 
secondary schools and in training colleges. In 1906 the 
actual working expenses of the Ministry amounted to £7,245 
(181,130 francs). 

Elementary Schools. 

Elementary education is compulsory and free. The legisla- 
tion bearing on elementary schools covers the period between 
1844, the date of the first law, to 1904, the date of the latest. 
The legislators decreed that an elementary school should 
consist of six classes and afford a six years’ course. Of these 
six classes the first four are obligatory. Furthermore, schools 
were divided into two classes—viz., “ complete ” (vollständig), 
with six classes, and “incomplete” (unvollständig), with 
four classes. In connexion with the latter, continuation 
schools (three years’ winter course) were instituted with the 
object of giving supplementary instruction in those parts of 
the country which possessed “ incomplete” schools only. 

In the year 1897 Servia had 1 infant school, 929 elementary 
schools, and 206 continuation schools. The total staff num- 
bered 1,729, of whom 1,039 were men and 690 women 
teachers. In 1904 there were 1,267 elementary schools and 
206 continuation schools, and the total staff numbered 2,222, 
of whom 1,367 were men and 855 women. At the present 
time nearly all the Servian elementary schools belong to the 
“incomplete,” or four-class, type. 

The following is a time-table of a “complete” six-class 
elementary school :—First and Second Classes, 22 hours per 
week ; Third Class, 26 hours; Fourth Class, 27 hours; Fifth 
and Sixth Classes, 30 hours. The curriculum includes re- 
ligious instruction, Servian language, object lessons, old 
Slavonic (for Church purposes), geography and history, 
arithmetic, geometry, natural history, handicrafts, drawing, 
writing, singing, gymnastics, and games. In addition there is 
agriculture for boys and housekeeping for girls. The re- 
ligious teaching is that of the Orthodox Church, and only 
occupies two or three hours a week. The children of Jews, 
Mohammedans, and others are allowed, if they so choose, to 
leave school during the religious instruction. School games 
are practically non-existent. The entire absence of out-door 
games amongst the boys and young men is, undoubtedly, a 
very weak point in the Servian system. 


é 


The salary of the male teacher begins at £32 (S00 francs), 
and the scale of increase is £10, £12, £14, £16, £18, £18. 
The first rise is given after five years’ service, the second 
likewise ; the remaining four are granted at successive in- 
tervals of four years. Accordingly, after being in harness 
for twenty-six years, a teacher finds himself the recipient of 
£120 per annum. If he continues to teach for six years 
longer, he is entitled to retire on a pension equal in amount to 
his full salary—z.e., £120. Many teachers are unable to work 
for the whole period of thirty-two years, and for such pro- 
vision is made as follows:—Ten years’ service entitles 
teachers to a pension of 40 per cent. of thcir actual income, 
to which 3 per cent., approximately, is added for each succeed- 
ing year. The regulations for women teachers as regards 
increase of salary and pension are the same as for the men. 
The salary of a woman teacher begins at £32, and the suc- 
cessive rises are £10, £10, £12, £12, £14, £14; so that her 
maximum salary is £104 per annum, as compared with the 
man’s £120. 

It must be remembered that teachers, in addition to their 
actual salaries, are supplied with free lodging (including fires 
in winter), or, if this is not done, they are paid a supplement 
which in villages may be reckoned at 28s. a month, and in 
towns from 28s. to 64s. a month. The pension is of course a 
great attraction, but so meagre is the salary at the outset that 
elementary-school teachers at home have reason to congratu- 
late themselves that their lot has not been cast in Servia. 

In 1898 the Skupschtina instituted a periodic inspection of 
schools by regularly appointed permanent Inspectors. For 
various reasons the great majority of teachers were strongly 
opposed to the new legislation, and in 1904, the Government, 
in order to capture the support of the teaching profession, 
abrogated the inspection law, and reverted to the procedure 
in vogue prior to 1898. Accordingly, at the end of each 
school year, an inspection is conducted by teachers who are 
specially elected for this duty shortly before the date fixed 
for inspection. The Oberschulrat sends in an annual list of 
candidates, and from this list the Minister selects the In- 
spectors for the year. The Inspectors make the round of 
the schools and estimate the value of the work done in the 
different classes as: Excellent, Good, Unsatisfactory. Woe 
betide the teacher whose efforts are labelled with the last! 
For him the year has been a wasted one, for it is not allowed 
to count towards the next rise in salary. 

The abolition of the permanent staff of Inspectors was 
immediately succeeded by a decrease in the number of schools 
—elementary schools falling to 1,236 as compared with 1,267 
in the previous year (1904), and continuation schools to 36 as 
compared with 206. Educationists here are inclined to main- 
tain that the abrogation of the inspection law of 1904 was the 
sole cause of this extraordinary decrease, but their arguments 
are not quite satisfactory to the impartial observer. It is 
impossible, however, to go into the matter more fully here. 

In 1904, 122,278 pupils were enrolled at the various ele- 
mentary schools; of whom 95,265 were boys, and 27,013 
girls. The total expenditure was £156.098; of which the 
State paid £101,919, whilst the balance of £54,179 was sub- 
scribed by the municipal and parochial authorities. For all 
practical purposes, private elementary schools do not exist. 
In Belgrade itself there are only two—a small Austrian 
Catholic school and a very small German Protestant one, 


Secondary Schools. 


The scheme of secondary schools provides for Klassiche 
Gymnasien, Realgymnasien, and Realschulen. I use the 
German terminology because the whole system follows the 
German model. At present there is no Klassisches Gym- 
nastum in existence. It is true that one was opened in 1898 
with a flourish of trumpets, but in four years’ time it had to be 
given up on account of dearth of pupils! Ancient culture is 
obviously at a discount. 

The secondary schools (like the elementary) fall into two 
divisions—the “complete,” with eight classes and an eight 
years’ course; the “incomplete,” with» six, and sometimes 
with only four, classes. n Inthe, year 19056 \thére(were in 
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Servia 22 secondary schools, 9 “complete” and 13 “in- 
complete.” Of these 20 were under State control and only 
2 were private ventures. 

As might be expected, special attention is devoted to 
modern languages, especially to German, as the following 
excerpt from the time-table shows :-— German, Classes 
I-VIII., 26 hours per week; Latin, Classes III.-VIII., 
26 hours; French or Greek, Classes V.-VIII., 18 hours. An 
overwhelming majority of pupils elect to take French rather 
than Greek, and in the whole of Servia there are only two 
schools where the latter language is taught. Russian is taught 
in Classes VII. and VIII., and four hours per week are allowed 
for this subject. English does not appear in the time-table 
at all. Total number of pupils in 1905-6, 5,879. 

The education of girls follows the same general plan. 
There is one Mé@dchengyimnasium and a number of Höhere 
Tochterschulen. The Mdaddchengymnasium is in Belgrade 
and is situated in the same building as the Höhere Töchter- 
schule of that city. The Lower School curriculum (Classes 
I-IV.), is the same for both; but from the Fifth Class on- 
wards there is a division into a Classical and a Modern side. 
Classical side (Gymnasium): Latin, Classes V.-VIII., 
18 hours per week ; Greek, Classes VII. and VIII., 12 hours. 
Modern side (Höhere Tochterschulec): French, Classes 
V.-VIII., 14 hours; Russian, Classes VII. and VIII., 4 hours. 
German remains a subject common to both the Classical and 
the Modern side, and twelve hours per week are set aside for 
the study of it. In the Höhere Tochterschule, or Modern 
Side, as I have ventured to call it, special attention is given to 
modern languages and to needlework, whilst pedagogics and 
household economy are optional subjects on the programme. 
There are six of these girls’ schools in existence, four of them 
“complete ” (six classes) and two “incomplete ” (four classes). 
The total number of pupils at these schools, including the 
girls’ Gymnasium, was 1,169 at the beginning of 1905. 

The professors, as the fully qualified teachers in secondary 
schools are termed, begin with a salary of £120, rising as 
follows: £144, £168, £192, £208, £224, £240, the first two 
at intervals of five years, the others at intervals of four years. 
Head masters, or directors as they are called, are divided 
into three classes, first, second, and third, and receive £200, 
£240, and £280 respectively. 

In the girls’ schools, the professors and teachers have the 
same duties and privileges as in the other secondary schools. 
Women teachers, who must all have taken an Arts course, 
begin with a salary of £60, with six increments of £10, so 
that the full salary, after thirty years’ service, is £120. 


Special Schools (Fachschulen). 


= (A.) Under control of Ministry of Education and Public 
Worship :— 

(1) The Theological College, with a syllabus of nine classes 
and a nine years’ course. This college was opened in 1900, 
and in 1905-6 it had six classes in operation, with 263 
students, and a staff of thirteen teachers. Intending students 
must have passed through four classes in an elementary school, 
and are also required to pass an entrance examination. The 
college is residential, and the annual cost is about £7,300. 

(2) Training Colleges.—There are four Training Colleges 
for teachers—two for men and two for women. Candidates 
for admission must show that they have taken the first four 
classes in a secondary school, and are then required to pass 
an entrance examination. These colleges give four classes 
and a four years’ course, and, with the exception of the Men's 
Training College in Jagodina, are non-residential. In 1904-5, 
there were 55 teachers and +20 students at the four establish- 
ments; and the total cost for the year was £5,555. Teachers 
at the Theological and at the Training Colleges have the same 
salaries as teachers at the secondary schools. 

(3) The School of Music and the School of Applied Art 
(Kunstgewerbeschule) are self-governing institutions ; but as 
they receive State and municipal support, and are under the 
general supervision of the Ministry of Education, they may 
suitably be included here. 


(B) Under control of War Office :— 


(1) The Military Academy, with two separate courses 
(ordinary and advanced), for the training of officers. The 
candidate for admission to the ordinary course must have 
taken six classes at a secondary school and has to pass the 
usual entrance examination. After completing the ordinary 
course, which he may do in four years, the student is at 
liberty, on passing another examination, to begin the advanced, 
or two years’, course. As the military cadets are entirely 
maintained at Government expense during the six years’ term 
of training, competition for admission has become very keen. 

(2) School of Military Arts and Crafts (Militdrgewerbe- 
schule) at Kraguevatz. 

(C) Under control of the Ministry of Commerce and Agri- 
culture :— 

(1) The School of Commerce in Belgrade. Candidates for 
admission must have completed a four years’ course at a 
secondary school. 

(2) School of Agriculture at Kraljevo. 

(3) School of Fruit and Viticulture at Bukovo. 

(4) Evening schools and artisans’ Sunday schools, for the 
purpose of affording technical instruction in the different 
handicrafts. Three of these are State-controlled—two in 
Belgrade and one in Nisch. In addition to those under State 
management there are about twenty private institutions of a 
similar nature. They are all, however, under the general 
supervision of the Ministry and receive a certain amount of 
State support. 

The University—In 1905 the existing High School was 
erected into a University, with Faculties of Theology, Philo- 
sophy, Law, Medicine, and Engineering ; but, owing to lack 
of money, only three—viz., the Faculties of Philosophy, Law, 
and Engineering—are in actual operation at the present 
moment. The teaching staff consists of ordinary professors, 
professors extraordinary, and lecturers. The salary of an 
ordinary professor begins at £240, rising after ten years to 
£300, and after twenty years, to £360. In 1904-5, the 
University had a teaching staff of sixty and 462 students. 
The students were distributed over the various faculties as 


follows :— 
Matriculated. Unmatriculated. 


Faculty of Lawisisssccestsessscs DOO! EETA 18 
Philosophy ......-.. S a EE 37 
i Engineering ...... ND. cceeeacetess — 


In the same year there were 42 matriculated women students. 
The University is under the control of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

Such is the bare outline of the subject, but sufficient, I hope, 
to indicate the effort that Servia has made to bring her 
educational system abreast of modern ideas. 

The intention, indeed, is admirable; the actual working out 
is not quite so admirable, and the chief reason is to be found 
in lack of funds. The army, for instance, makes such de- 
mands on the revenue that there is not too much to spare 
for education. Last year's estimates amounted roughly to 
89,000,000 francs; of which 20,000,000 went to the army, and 
6,000,000 to education. The result of this is, that scrimping 
and stinting are everywhere visible; and a first visit to a 
Servian Gymnasium, or even to the University, is not ex- 
hilarating. If the school furnishings are meagre, the school 
curriculum is the reverse, so much so that a German autho- 
rity, after contemplating the amazing lists of books to be read, 
remarked: “Soweit das Program! Wieviel von alledem 
wirklich gelesen wird, steht freilich auf einem anderen Brett.” 
He justly thought they were trying to do too much: but the 
fault is a fault in the right direction, excess of zeal being better 
than no zeal at all. 

On the other hand, physical training in the schools is la- 
mentably neglected. At home we often accuse ourselves of 
spending too much time in playing games. Here it is all the 
other way. The boys have no organized sports. They kick a 
ball about without rhyme or reason; but they soon get tired 
of this, and dash into Servian politics;staking sides with a 
vehemence equalling that. of.their elders’ \The( authorities 
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recognize that this is an unhealthy state of affairs, and are 
willing and even anxious to inaugurate a system of school 
games. Last winter, on a representation made to him, the 
Minister agreed to supply the second Gymnasium in Belgrade 
with all the necessaries for the game of hockey. The cost 
was to be £10 or £12; but even this sum could not be raised 
in time, and indeed has not yet been obtained, as the budget 
has not been passed in the Skupschtina. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the money will be granted, and that during the 
coming winter Belgradians will witness the amazing spectacle 
of boys actually engaged in playing a game. 

The Servians have had unusual difficulties to contend with, 
but they have justified their independence by the extraor- 
dinary progress which they have made; and if certain Powers 
will keep from interfering, they will justify it still more in the 
future. DAVID H. Low. 


JOTTINGS. 


COMPLAINT has reached us more than once as to the conduct of the 
Society of Arts examinations ; but a more serious one than any we 
have received is made in Zruth (October 9). It seems that the Society’s 
examiner in typewriting is head master of the commercial classes at 
the City of Londoa College, and also is interested in a particular type- 
writing company and has written a manual of typewriting published 
by the company, which is specially adapted for those who use the 
company’s machine. If the facts are as stated—-and Truth gives 
names and full particulars—we should hupe that the examiner will see 
the propriety of at once resigning a post that he ought never to have 
held concurrently with his other engagements. 


THE editor of an educational paper is supposed to take all know- 
ledge for his province, and a selection of the queries submitted to him 
would furnish forth a general information paper on which the greatest 
polymath would hardly obtain pass marks. Here is a communication 
which might well serve for the first question: ‘t What answer should 
the editor return to the following letter ?—‘ Mrs. B would like 
to be informed whether there is any monthly paper better than Zhe 
Journal of Education, as she is desirous of subscribing to one for her 
daughter, who is a teacher in foreign parts.’” 


`~ 


Truth calls attention to the rapacity of scholastic agencies, and 
instances the case of a lady who paid a commission of 5 per cent. 
first on a resident governess-ship of £70 a year, which terminated, in- 
evitably, at the end of the first term, and then on a non-resident 
governess-ship of £90 a year. Certainly an agency that makes no 
distinction between resident and non-resident engagements, and that 
refuses, under the circumstances, to return a proportion of the fee, is 
not to be encouraged ; but the lady who poses as a victim can hardly 
complain. She found it worth her while to employ the agency. 


THE Rev. EDWARD H. Coorek is distressed at the defective religious 
education of the upper classes. Whether his proposed remedy—an 
_ upper-class religious literature that shall bear the same relation to 
tracts for the vulgar as Thackeray does to the Family Herald—will 
work, we will not now discuss; but the Belgravian stories for which he 
vouches are too good to be buried in a letter to the Standard. 


Two delightful small people of my acquaintance finish up the day’s 
quarrels in their evening prayers. ‘* God forgive Frances,” prays one, 
‘t for pushing me into the fountain to-day while I was standing on the 
edge, and then daring to say that I falled in!’ ‘*God forgive Mar- 
jorie,” comes the answering prayer, ‘* for daring to say that I pushed 
her in, when she knows she falled in her own self, and that Nanne 
telled her not to stand so near the edge!” 


THE other story tells us how polite swearing and cursing goes on 
in a Belgravian Nursery: ‘‘Good night and God bless you, Lady 
Marjorie,” says Frances, piously. ‘* Don’t dare to say ‘God bless 

ou’ to me, Lady Frances !” is the stony answer ; and the nurse, who 

nows that when the two ladies use one another's titles a first-class 
storm is threatening, murmurs to each, pacifically, ‘‘ Don't call one 
another names, dearie.” 


Tue School of Art Wood-carving, South Kensington, which now 
occupies rooms on the top floor of the new building of the Royal School 


of Art Needlework in Exhibition Road, has been re-opened after the 
Summer vacation, and we are requested to state that some free student- 
ships are still vacant. The day classes of the school are held from 
10 to I and 2 to § on tive days of the week, and from 10 to 1 on Satur- 
days. The evening class meets on three evenings a week and on 
Saturday afternoons. Forms of application for free studentships and 
further particulars of fees, &c. may be obtained from the Manager. 


A SMALL girl espying a dead cat lying on a dust heap: “Oh, 
Mamma, what waste! They’ve thrown away quite a good cat.” 


In a kindergarten where coordination of studies is rigidly carried ou’, 
the mistress detects a small boy talking, and insists on knowing what 
he said. Threatened with condign punishment, Tommy at last owns 
up: ‘*I only said ‘That darned butterfly again !’” 


THE Speaker, addressing the Woodbridge boys, gave them as the 
two watchwords for the conduct of life ‘‘ country ” and ‘‘duty.” The 
order was not accidental; for the main topic of his discourse was a 
condemnation of those who criticized England in the light of foreign 
countries. There is such a defect as anti-patriotic bias, and perhaps 
Mr. Lowther had in his mind Mr. Keir Hardie; but this is not a 
general weakness of English schoolboys, who rather need a warning 
against Jingoism, Chauvinism, Spread-eagleism, the insularism that 
Mathew Arnold was ever denouncing, the immoral doctrine of 
“ my country, right or wrong.” In comparison, Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s indiscretion of ‘‘a little devilry” seems to us very- 
innocent. 


Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY publish for the nominal price. 
of 6d. a ‘“‘ Practical Guide to Schools,’ &c. On a rough calculation, 
there are a thousand entries, and under each are given locality, 
management, number and ages of pupils, aim and work of the school, 
fees, and often additional information. Only names are suppressed, so 
that applications must come through the agents. The book will be of ` 
real use to parents, especially to those seeking foreign schools or tutors. 
An index of localities would add greatly to its utility. 


IT would be unbecoming in us to criticize a contemporary, and we 
find no occasion for so doing ; but there can be no harm in remarking 
on a funny article contributed to the last number of School by Prof. 
H. E. Armstrong, entitled ‘* Science and School.” Of Science there 
is next to nothing—a summary of the proceedings of the last meeting - 
of the British Association. ‘‘ But charity begins at home,” so Prof. 
Armstrong continues, and the rest of the article is devoted to com- 
ments on recent numbers of School. These are highly lauded in 
the general, but with nearly all particulars the Professor disagrees. 
School advocates security of tenure for assistant masters ; Prof. Arm- 
strong would give head masters more power than they have. Mr. 
Winbolt is warned off the new ‘‘ wishy-washy” pronunciation of 
Latin, and recommended a course of ‘‘ Mankind in the Making.” One 
concluding gem: the advanced women, we are told, will fail to per- 
petuate themselves, and the golden age will return when girls are taught 
by mothers the duties of motherhood. 


FOREIGN OFFICE clerks are not noted for their knowledge of geo- 
graphy. Did not one of them, at the Jubilee of Queen Victoria, thank 
the State of Kansas for its ‘‘loyal” message, thinking it to be a 
British colony? At a recent examination for these clerkships, in 
answer toa question on the physical features of Italy, one candidate 
wrote that what struck the stranger most in the landscape was the 
beautiful bunches of macaroni growing on the roofs of the houses. On 
this tale being told to a class of intending diplomats, one asked 
naively: ‘* And where, pray, does it grow?” 


“Our MILITARY CORRESPONDENT” of the Westminster Gazette 
has an article on Pedagogics which combines the dogmatism of a 
Bismarck with the simplicity of Colonel Newcome. Our grandfathers 
learnt the classics at school, and learnt them thoroughly, and they learnt 
modern languages after they had left school. Now our public schools 
pretend to teach both, and, except to a few scholars at the top, teach 
nothing. All this is ‘common form,” but the gem of the article is 
kept to the end. The correspondent complains that for holiday tasks 
are set ‘‘some gem of English literature which, exceptas such, is of no 
value.” If he were head master, instead of such frivolous writers as 
Shakespeare, Milton, or Scott, he would set Alison, that ‘* incompar- 
able” historian, ‘or even Mrs. Markham.” 


THe Annual General Meeting of the Modern Language Association 
will be held in London on January 7 and 8, 1908, the dinner being on 
the former day. 
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HISTORY HOWLERS. 


[AFTER the Norman Conquest] “the soldiers were better 
equipped for war, and their skins were replaced by armour.” 
(‘The Normans| “were cleaner, tidier, more polite, more 
learned, and cleverer than the rude Anglo-Saxons.” 

IIn Stephen’s time) “A civil war began which ended in 
Stephen being stoned to death.” ‘Those who preferred a 
male king chose Stephen.” 

‘Inthe time of Interdict] ‘‘ No church services were held, 
and only in extreme cases were the baptism and burial services 
performed.” 

Magna Carta was, as usual. a fruitful topic. Among its 
clauses were, we are told, provisions “that no Roman Catholic 
should hold office in the Government ”; “that the clergy were 
to keep within five miles of their church"; and that “the 
Church shall have all its rights and shall teach Church teaching 
in Church schools.” 

“The Grey Friars were followers of a man named Franklin,” 
according to one account; according to another they were 
“founded by an Italian, San Francisco.” ‘*‘ They sometimes 
lived in the ditches outside the walls of the town, among the 
pcople who lived on the bits thrown over the walls by the 
citizens.” 

“Joan of Arc was a French maid.” 
in the mind of the writer ?) 
was very pious.” 

‘Sir Thomas Becket . . . was one of the few men who have 
held the positions of Chancellor and Archbishop of Canterbury 
at the same time, and, like all the other holders of these positions, 
he was killed.” Great are the dangers of office! 

Langland “wrote in a melancholy and heretical style,” one 
critic informs us, and another adds that “ his work is full of 
heavy platitude for the misery of the people.” [Have we not all 
met philanthropists who answer to that description ? | 

“The first attempts [at colonizing Virginia] failed, because 
the colonists planted tobacco instead of corn, and so died of 
starvation.” 

“We attained the government of Ceylon from the White 
Knights in the Egyptian War.” 

In answer to a question as to the Catholic reaction under 
Mary, came the following gem. which is given entire :—‘* Mary 
was a Roman Catholic and Queen. She kill by burning all 
the chief Christian people and streching them. When a man 
has been streched, he is never able to do any work after, it is 

his ruin. The reign of Mary was an awful reign for the 
Christians. She was called ‘ Bloody Mary.’ Then Elizabeth 
reigned after her which put the country into good order.” 


(What does this mean 
She “often dreamt of angles and 


—We tired teachers. who have also been “ streched,” and 
cannot do any work after it, may be allowed to relax our 
minds over these fruits of examinations. R. S. 


CO-EDUCATION IN CANADA AND 
UNITED STATES. 


THE 


Y the courtesy of Mr. A. Watson Bain, we are permitted 

to give some extracts from a report of a visit paid to 

American schools at the end of last year as one of the Mosely 
Commission of teachers. 


Canada.—In Nova Scotia the Protestant schools are all co- 
educational, as are the smaller Roman Catholic schools. The same 
holds generally of the Provinces of Quebec and Ontario, except in the 
case of the high schools of Quebec, Montreal, and Kingston, which 

were modelled on the old classical schools of Great Britain, and main- 
` ain the conservative traditions. | 

United States.—Co-education, from the kindergarten to the Uni- 
versity, prevails throughout all the Western and Middle States. In 
Washington the change was made fifteen years ago, and no one wishes 
to revert to the old system. In Baltimore, on the other hand, probably 
the most conservative of American cities, which has badly paved streets 


and open sewers, there is no co-education except in the high school for 
coloured children. In Philadelphia and New York most of the ele- 
mentary schools are co-educational. The high schools vary. The 
Horace Mann Schools, attached to Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and with fees varying from £15 to £50 a year, are not only 
models in the way of buildings, equipment, staff, &c., but are co- 
educational throughout. In Boston, likewise, both systems prevail. 
In the older parts of the city, schools are mostly separate, whether 
public or private. ; 

Professional Opinion.—Wherever I went I found teachers in co- 
educational schools, in every instance, whole-heartedly in favour of 
the system. On the other hand, in separate schools, as in Baltimore, 
I found teachers less sure of their ground and confining themselves to 
pleading that people were accustomed to this system and prejudiced 
in its favour. Women, to my surprise, were stronger advocates of 
co-education than men. Miss Keeler, a distinguished botanist, a 
teacher of thirty years’ expericnce, attached no importance to the 
morbid criticism of President Stanley Hall, whom she had known 
personally for many years. Women generally realize that througa 
co-education their sex may hope to achieve political equality with men, 
and that where the system prevails, as in Washington, women seem to 
get fairer treatment than elsewhere. There two of five principals of 
high schools are women, and male and female teachers are paid on the 
same scale. Of Prof. Armstrong's charge (in Report of 1903 Com- 
mission), that co-education is tending to sap the virility of American 
boys, I could discover no confirmation. They are just as keen on 
games as English boys. If there is any foundation for the charge, it 
is to be found in the predominance of women teachers. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Scotland of To-day. By T. F. HENDERSON and FRANCIS WATT. 
Illustrated in colour by F. LAING. (6s. Methuen.)—To give, in four 
hundred pages, the ‘‘institutions, education, religion, art, literature, 
games, wit and humour, even the food and drink” of modern Scot- 
land is a bold undertaking. We turn, naturally, to the chapter on 
‘* Education,” and there read: ‘‘ Evidently, in the elementary schools, 
the main attention should be devoted to the three ‘R’s’; anything 
that interferes with proficiency in these should be discarded. ‘it 
you can succeed,’ said the farmer, ‘in making my boy proficient in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, I think I can manage to teach him 
clay-modelling myself.’”’ Fettes and Loretto (strangely coupled) are 
pronounced the only two secondary schools in Scetland on a level with 
the old English public schools. Of Prof. Blackie and Almond of 
Loretto not a word. Evidently we have not hit on the authors’ strong 
point. Those who look for the latest information on Education, the 
Wee Kirk, Crofters, will be disappointed. On the other hand, they 
will find a pleasant, chatty itinerary by two competent antiquaries who 
have traversed Scotland ‘‘ frae Maiden Kirk to John o’ Groats.” The 
illustrations have real artistic merit, though as reproduced they are 
somewhat blurred and woolly. 


Heroes of Missionary Enterprise. By CLAUD FIELD. (5s. Seeley.) 
—Mr. Field, himself an ex-missionary of the Church Missionary 
Society, has with true catholicity chosen his subjects from various 
nations and Churches. Thus one of the best chapters is the account of 
the Jesuit Father Jaques among the Iroquois. To our taste there is 
too much of perils and adventures, and too little of the work itseif. 
The illustrations of clubbings, bastinadoings, hurling from precipices, 
are open to the same objection. 


The Romance of Savage Life. By G. F. Scott ELLIOT. (5s 
Seeley.)—The book is arranged by subjects; that is, not chrono- 
logically, not geographically. The headings of a few chapters will 
give the best idea of the contents :—‘‘ The First Fishermen,” ‘‘ Hunt- 
ing Tribes,” ‘*On Lighting a Fire,” ‘‘ Huts and Shelters,” ‘* Strangers 
and Cannibals.” Mr. Elliot gives chapter and verse for all his facts. 
and provides a fairly complete bibliography. He writes simply, and 
the personal note adds a distinct zest to the volume. ‘* When I was 
once on a dug-out, hippopotamus hunting,” &c., is a sentence that 
arouses the attention of the most sluggish reader. It was a mistake, 
in a book of this sort, to attempt to treat the philosophy of the subject. 
The chapters on the differences between man and brute, and on the origin 
of language, are the only weak ones in the book. Lloyd Morgan, to 
whom there is no allusion, is a higher authority than Romanes; and 
the theories of Max Müller, who is persistently robbed of his Us:/aw/, 
are obsolete. We note one strange blunder in arithmetic :—‘* Suppose 
a message takes a minute to hear and a minute to shout, then it will 
oy ee of a mile per minute, and can go seventy miles aa 

our. 


The Olive Fairy Book. By ANDREW LANG. (6s. Longmans.)— 
Mr. Lang assures us that the ‘‘ Fairy Book Series” will not extend to 
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sixty volumes like the ‘‘ Cabinet des Fées.” This seems to us a rash 
prophecy. True, at the present pace, Mr. Lang would bea centenarian 
before it was completed ; but Mr. Lang, like the Greeks of Herodotus, 
has the secret of eternal youth. And did not Signor Garcia give singing 
lessons in his hundredth year? To be serious, we can detect no falling 
off either in interest or variety in this the nineteenth volume of the 
series. To take random instances, ‘‘ The Boy who found Fear at last ” 
is a Turkish fairy tale, with a grim moral that fully justifies its attrac- 
tive title ; and ‘‘ The Strange Adventures of Little Maia ” is a delightful 
parable from Nature, anonymous, and apparently brand-new from the 
mint. The illustrations of ‘‘Over-the-Wall” Ford (Mr. Lang is re- 
sponsible for the liberty we are taking with his name) are as dainty 
and fanciful as ever. 


The Romance of Modern Sieges. By EDWARD GILLIAT. (5s 
Seeley.)—Mr. Gilliat, well known as a schoolmaster, novelist, and the 
author of ‘‘ Forest Outlaws’ and other historiczal romances, has here 
been content to select and rearrange the narratives of war correspon- 
dents and others who have taken an active part in modern sieges. He 
Starts with Gibraltar and ends with Port Arthur. The author has 
been fortunate in obtaining leave to make use of publications that are 
still copyright, and shows much skill both in his selection and in 
supplying the missing links. It is a book of thrilling interest. 


The Children’s Iliad. By A.J. CHURCH. (§s. Seeley.)—‘‘ Told 
from Homer in simple language” and dedicated ‘‘to Alfred the Third 
across the sea.” These Tales of a Grandfather really need no 
appreciation or comment from the reviewer. Mr. Church’s name is 
too well known as a popularizer of classical literature in the best 
sense of the word. There have been other attempts to popularize 
Homer, and we noticed not so long ago a version of the ‘* Odyssey ” 
by an erratic genius that made Zeus address Hera in this wise (we 
quote from memory) : ‘‘Come, old girl; it’s quite time for us to be 
getting into bed.” This is not Mr. Church’s way of modernizing. 
He is simple as Homer is simple; but he preserves throughout what 
Matthew Arnold calls ‘‘the grand manner.” ‘‘ There was a beautiful 
boy who had to carry the wine round. The god, who was a cripple, 
took his place and mixed the cup and hobbled round with it, puffing 
for breath as he went, and all the gods fell into great fits of laughter 
when they saw him.’’? No more wholesome Christmas book could be 
put into a boy’s hands. It is at once a faithful rescript of Homer 
and a model of simple, nervous, rhythmical English prose. 


(1) Zwo-Legs, and other Stories. By CARL Ewatp. Translated 
‘by A. TEIXEIRA DE Mattos. (6s. Methuen.) (2) Zhe Queen Bee, 
and other Nature Tales. By CARL EWALD. Translated by G. C. 
Moore SMITH. (Nelson.)—Carl Ewald is a countryman of Hans 
Andersen, and, widely as the genius of the two Dichter differs, both 
have a portion of the heaven that lies about us in our infancy-—the 
power of make-believe, and the simplicity that appeals to the childish 
mind. Ewald moves in a far more limited sphere: there are no giants 
or witches or gnomes in his stories; they are all parables from Nature. 
Thus the name-story of the first volume is a dramatized version of the 
dominion of men over the beasts of the field, and the second name- 
story is a chapter of Maeterlink’s ‘* L’Abeille” simplified for children, 
As a translator the palm must be given to Prof. Moore Smith. Com- 
pare: ‘* I must live my life under many shapes. One time I am dew, 
and another time I am rain ; and yet another time I babble as a clear, 
cool streamlet through the wood. But, when I dance on the meadows 
in the evening, men say that it is the marsh-lady brewing.” And: 
‘I have to spend my life in many shapes. Sometimes I am dew, and 
sometimes I am rain, and sometimes I trickle in the form of a clear, 
cool spring through the wood. But, when I dance over the meadow 
in the evening, then people say that the mist is rising.” Augusta 
Guest’s illustrations of Two-legs are truer to Nature than to art. 
“ The Queen Bee” is illustrated by various artists. The two-coloured 
drawings by Edmond Dulac are excellent. 


English Society of the Eighteenth Century in Contemporary Art. By 
RANDELL Davigs, F.S.A. (7s. net. Seeley.)— This is one of 
Messrs. Seeley’s Portfolio Monographs, a series that has won such 
deserved popularity. Art is interpreted in a somewhat restricted sense, 
and the illustrations are all of paintings and drawings; miniatures, 
caricatures, and statuary are unrepresented. The four coloured illustra- 
tions, three from water-colours and one from chalks, are admirably 
reproduced. Full justice is done to Higmore and Zoffany ; Hogarth does 
not lend himself so well to printing in monochrome. The author has 
unearthed from private collections many striking pictures unknown to 
us, and, if his prayer that a new Tate may be born (or rather die) to 
found a gallery for minor English artists, this volume will help to 
show what names should be there represented. 


The Redskin at Home. By FREDERICK STARR. Illustrated. 
(2s. 6d. Heath & Co.)—We have here the general facts and fancies 
of Indian life and habits collected, selected, and arranged by Mr. Starr 
to serve as a reading-book for girls and boys in schools—and for others 
of larger growth outside. The girls and boys are supposed to be little 
-Americans; but the little folk of other lands, also, will find much to 
interest them in this book. We have Indian customs, buildings, im- 


plements, the stories they tell, their dances, their cruelties, their 
religious ideas—all, in fact, that has to do with their lives—set forth 
in due order, and all touched with the pathetic idea that they are fast 
vanishing from the face of the earth. Indeed, some of the tribes have 
already become nothing more than half-forgotten names, or little 
clusters of people who live in some far-off village. The book is well 
illustrated with pictures of objects preserved in various museums, and 
supplied with maps, a glossary, and an index. Everything is com- 
plete. The Janguage in which the subject is told is graphic and simple. 
We are grateful to Mr. Starr for the very interesting account he gives 
of it all—-partly from personal experience and observation, and partly 
from the written accounts of others and their various collections of 
objects. 

The Brushwood Boy. By RUDYARD KIPLING. (6s. Macmillan.)— 
This is a similar edition to ‘‘ They.” There is the same wealth of 
margin and the pages are printed on only one side. The coloured 
illustrations by F. H. Townsend are, most of them, excellent in draw- 
ing and effect, but it is a pity that the little girl in black should always 
be represented with her hair parted in the middle, since Mr. Kipling 
has specially described her as wearing her hair like ‘‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land.” It is surely impossible that Mr. Townsend is unacquainted 
with this immortal work. In the picture facing page 54, one cannot 
but regret that the loose front of the dress makes such an ungraceful 
line in an otherwise charming figure. Many of the pictures, however, 
leave nothing to be desired. 

Countess Dora’s Companion. By EDITH G. BENNITT. (Is. 6d. 
Nelson.)—We do not envy the companion, who is called Olive from 
her Southern complexion, for Dora is anything but an attractive 
child. However, thanks to Olive’s gift of telling stories and the in- 
genuity with which she conveys moral lessons in them without offending 
Dora, there is a material change for the better in the spoilt child. 
The authoress makes use of some very odd expressions now and again. 
“ Dinning her with explanations,” and ‘‘ that which we have resumed 
dryly Olive told well,” are hardly English. 

The White Feather. By P. G. WODEHOUSE. (A. & C. Black.)— 
Needless to say that boxing, which is so dear to Mr. Wodehouse’s 
heart, figures largely in this story. It enables a boy who presents, at 
first, a very unheroic appearance, to turn the tables completely on his 
detractors. For the rest, we have the ordinary ups and downs of a 
school life, but they are told in a very amusing way, and Linton isa 
host in himself as far as entertainment goes. ‘‘ The White Feather ” is 
sure to be popular. There are twelve illustrations by W. Townsend. 


*Twixt Old and New. By MARY H. DEBENHAM. (2s. 6d. National 
Society.) —-A story of the times of William of Wykeham. Giles 
Wroughton and his brother Geoffrey are two of the Bishop’s scholars 
at Oxford, and when he is out of favour and stripped of so much of his 
wealth, the scholars have to make their own way. Their characters are 
widely different, and, while Giles is influenced by the words of one of 
Wycliffe’s poor preachers, and, taking orders, devotes his life to his 
flock, so that he might well have been the original of Chaucer's ‘‘ poore 
parson,” the other follows the counsels of a very rabid Socialist, and 
tries to stir up the villeins to revolt. Tiphaine, the glee-maiden, is 
very attractive in her gay carelessness, with her snatches of song, her 
favourite being Bellay’s charming— 

“The earth has thrown his mantle by, 
His cloudy cloak of rain and snow ” ; 


but we do not quite recognize her as the same person at the end of the 
story. Like all Miss Debenham’s books, it is well written and interest- 
ing. There are four illustrations. 


The Little Guest. By Mrs. MOLESWORTH. (4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 
—A story of every day which includes a fairy tale; and this last, we 
are inclined to think, is the best part of the book. The picture of old 
Grétel and her great niece is the prettiest of Miss Hammond’s illus- 
trations, and almost all are good—the only failure is the figure of the 
fairy boy, who is very stiff and ungraceful. Tora’s outburst of jealousy 
seems rather melodramatic, but a story must have some sort of cliinax 
and Tora’s ill-temper paves the way for it. Children will be interested 
in the doings of the Penrith family. 


The Tiger of the Pampas. By HERBERT HAyYENS. (3s. 6d. 
Nelson.)—An exciting story of the struggle in La Plata in the early 
part of the nineteenth century, when the different provinces were con- 
stantly at war, and one half-savage leader after another aspired to be 
Dictator. The ‘‘ Tiger” is Facundo Quiroga, a Gaucho chief, whose 
reckless courage is equalled only by his cruelty, Phil Osborne, who 
tells the story, is drawn into the strife against his will, but being a 
plucky youngster he plays his part well and describes his adventures in 
a vivid manner. There are four coloured illustrations. 


True to Hes Nickname. By HAROLD AVERY. (3s. 6d. Nelson.) 
—There is rather less comedy in this book than is usual with Mr. 
Avery’s stories ; but en revanche he has finished up with a near escape 
of a tragedy. ‘* The Jewel” is really a good sort and so is Con; but 


It is lucky for that young lady that her mother is not of the prim and 


proper kind. The scenes, as a rule, hover on the outskirts of shool, 
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and there is sufficient variety to keep up the reader’s interest. The 
four illustrations supply at least some brilliant colour. 
The Swiss Family Robinson, Edited by G. E. MITTON. (6s. 


A. and C. Black.)—This is an excellent edition of a time-honoured 
favourite. Print and paper are all that could be wished, and Harry 
Rowntree’s illustrations, of which there are twelve, are most of them 
pleasing as well as effective, though he is a little too fond of startling 
contrasts of bright colour. Eight out of the twelve, however, are 
extremely good. No one will quarrel with Mr. Mitton for shortening 
the pastor’s harangues, and we fancy (trusting solely to memory) that 
he has also somewhat curtailed the contents of the wonderful bag. 


Chums, 1907. (8s. Cassell.)—This seems a capital volume. Its 
range of subjects is wide ; it touches most of the sports or employments 
that boys delight in, and, by giving a loose rein to fancy in Its stories, 
will certainly prevent any boy from feeling dull who has Chums within 
reach. S. Walkey, Andrew Home, A. J. Daniels, John Mackie, and 
other writers at present less known to fame are responsible for the 
serial stories. Among the shorter papers we notice some interesting 
accounts of the painting of famous pictures and the difficulties of one 
kind and another that the artists had to overcome; while Jack Care- 
less’s anecdotes show the superiority of ventriloquism to any ordinary 
weapon of defence. ‘‘ After the Battle,” ‘‘ Stumped,” and ‘‘In the 
Glare of the Searchlight ” come out very well among the large illus- 
trations, and the black and white ones are as numerous and as striking 
as usual. 


The Adventures of an Equerry. By Morice GERARD. (3s. 6d. 
Cassell.)—Francis Lesterne, the son of a country squire, is fortunate 
enough to win the favour of the Duke of Marlborough, whose equerry 
he becomes. Plots and counterplots are the order of the day, and we 
must confess that we are sometimes as much puzzled as the equerry was 
as to why he was ordered to do particular things, and how he came to 
be involved in other people’s affairs. Why, for instance, should he 
have been forced to be present at the trial and condemnation of 
General Delven? But it is only fair to say that the incidents are 
described in an interesting way, and many famous personages play 
their part in the different ‘‘adventures.” Churchill is naturally the 
most prominent character. The illustrations vary in merit, but some 
of them are good. 


The Gold Kloof. By H. A. BRYDEN. (2s. 6d. Nelson.)—A story 
in which sport and adventure are happily mixed. The hero, Guy 
Hardcastle, goes out to join an uncle who has a large South African 
farm in British Bechuanaland, and is shown the holiday as well as 
the working side of life there. His uncle gives Guy a letter, written 
. hy his father when he was dying of fever, which puts them on the 
track of a wonderfully rich find of gold, and they start off in search of 
it. Their dangers and difficulties from wild beasts and men equally 
relentless are well described, and make a good story. 


King’s Daughters. By M. BRAmMSTON. (Is. 6d. National 
Society.) —These are the children of King Zedekiah, who was carried 
captive into Babylon after the destruction of Jerusalem. The story is 
simply told, and gives a clear picture both of the misery of the Jews 
and of the great difficulties with which those had to contend who were 
set by Nebuchadrezzar as governors over the conquered districts, and 
who were expected to restore prosperity and collect the King’s taxes. 
The character of the ill-fated Gedaliah is well drawn. . 


The Forgotten Door. By FRANK CowPER. (Is. 6d. S.P.C.K.) 
—This story tells of the escape of a Roman tribune and his wife and 
boy from Jerusalem after the revolt of the Jews and the repulse of the 
force under Gallus. The Romans are in hiding in an outlying part of 
the Temple, while the Zealots are massacring not only Romans, but 
Jews who are opposed to their policy. In trying to find a way of 
escape the tribune is a witness of the murder of Eleazar. After some 
.hairbreadth escapes which add excitement to the story the Romans 
succeed in joining their friends, the wife clinging to the new faith to 
which she has been converted in the time of danger. 


Sea Dogs All. By Tom Bevan. (2s. 6d. Nelson.)—In the stirring 

times of good Queen Bess there was no lack of adventures for those 
who sought them, and Johnnie Morgan, the hero of this tale, had his 
fill of them. To begin with, he helped to circumvent some evil 
priests in the pay of Philip of Spain, who tried to destroy the Forest 
of Dean by fire, and, to end with, he sailed with Captain John 
Drake for the Spanish Main, to pick up plunder and discover the 
Golden City of Manoa. The interest is well sustained, and if 
Johnnie does not wrest a fortune from the Spaniards he gains what 
he values more. 


Tales of Greyhouse. By WARREN BELL. (3s. 6d. A. & C. 
Black.) —The tales are sufficiently connected to read like one story 
or nearly so. It is, on the whole, rather the harder part of school 
life with which they deal—bullies, misunderstandings, injustice—but 
they are well told, and suggest a high standard of manliness and 
straight dealing. The Great Rebellion must owe some of its features 
to what actually happened many years ago in a great public school. 
There are numerous good illustrations by T. M. K. Whitwell. | 


The Life Story of a Squirrel, By T. C. BRIDGES. (6s. A. & CG 
Black.)—We welcome this addition to the animal autobiographies. 
No child who reads ‘‘ The Story of a Squirrel” can fail to have a more 
kindly feeling for the small and comparatively harmless wild creatures 
of the woods, for the squirrel makes out a case for others as well as 
himself. His actions are so vividly described that we seem to have the 
scene before us, and his thoughts appear so natural under the circum- 
stances, that we are ready to accept them, too. It is adelightful book 
for a child. To add to its attractions there are some most effective 
coloured illustrations by Allan Stewart. 


“The Elzevir Library.”—Vol. I. : Fancy and Humour of Charles 
Lamb. Vol. II.: Wit and Imagination of Benjamin Disraeli. 
Vol. III. : Vignettes from Oliver Goldsmith. (Seeley).—These little 
volumes, enclosed in a cardboard case, make avery pretty triplet. Al 
three authors lend themselves in different degrees to extracts; Lamb 
pre-eminently, with his swallow flights; Goldsmith less so, since one 
short scene cannot do justice to the comedies; Disraeli least of all, 


` as the wit, however sparkling, loses half its point when divorced frown 


the context. All the extracts are taken from the novels. In the mis- 
cellanies and speeches (how few readers know Captain Popanilla) there 
is material for another volume. 


The Fall of Athens: a Story of the Peloponnesian War. By the 
Rev. A. J. CHURCH. (5s. Seeley.)—The story begins with the battle 
of Arginusae and ends with the Retreat of the Ten Thousand. It is, 
of course, founded on Thucydides and Xenophon, and Mr. Church 
follows his authorities very closely, apologizing in a postscript for 
slight departures from chronological and historical veracity. <A 
fictitious hero and heroine and a love story are inevitable, but the 
loves of Callias and Hermione are as foreign to the main narrative as 
the medieval pair represented on the cover of the binding. The trial 
and death of Socrates is an oft told tale, but it has never been better 
told than by Mr. Church. It is not often that we can say of an 
historical novel that the history is better than the romance. May we 
once again protest against *‘ morale ” as neither French nor English ? 


Good Queen Bess. Illustrated by JOHN HAssaLL. (§s. David 
Nutt.)—In these days, when every book must be illustrated, be the 
illustrations good, bad, or indifferent, one feels a pleasing sense of 
security at the sight of well-known names on the title-page, from the 
certainty that we may at least expect good and thorough workmanship 
in the illustrations which follow. Mr. John Hassall has made for 
himself a secure position in the foremost ranks of book illustrators. 
We can always be certain of excellent drawing in his work, full of 
firmness, vigour, and individuality. The present volume will be no 
disappointment to his admirers. Mr. Hassall has such a distinct sense 
of humour that we are not surprised to find the humorous pictures 
among the best in the book. Nothing could be better than ‘‘ The 
First Pipe,” The First Potato,” and ‘‘ The Tramp.” For composition, 
“ Drake and Hawkins at Bowls” is perhaps as good as any. The 
crowded scenes also are cleverly managed. Our only criticism would 
be that now and again Queen Bess lacks dignity—for example, in the 
dancing scene—and her effigy on the last page savours too much of 
the confectioner’s art ; at least it is no Rodin. 

The Enchanted Doll, By MARK LEMON, illustrated by May 
GLADWIN. (Is. David Nutt.)—A pleasant little fairy story with rather 
spirited illustrations. 

The Little Folks’ Favourite Album in Colour. By G. H. HAMER. 
(3s. 6d. Cassell.)—This book can be bought in separate shilling parts, 
or bound in one volume. The short stories have a good deal of vigour 
in them. Full-page coloured illustrations are freely interspersed, 
and many of these are distinctly above the average. For example, 
‘*At Bay,” ‘‘ The Shoe-black,” and ‘A Christmas Tree,” though 
very different in style, are each excellent. 


Tangarina: A Child's Letters from Morocco. Edited by T. G. 
WALTHAM, F.R.H.S. (3s. 6d. A. & C. Black.)—The attraction of 
this little book lies in the illustrations, reproductions of photographs 
taken in Morocco. Many of these are most effective—happy snap-shots 
of natives, distant peeps of country, streets and corners affording clever 
contrasts in black and white, and soon. The whole series gives a good 
idea in a short space of the country, its people, and their ways. The 
letterpress is too scrappy to be amusing ; it serves as a running comment 
on the pictures, but not quite in the most successful form. 

Bo-Peep. (2s. 6d. Cassell.) —This book of short stories is meant 
for tiny children; it has plenty of good illustrations, and the text is 
large and clear. The stories are everyday, commonplace ones, bat 
these doubtless have their use as well as more imaginative ones. 

“ Every Child’s Library.””—(1) Zhe Old Old Myths of Greere and 
Rome. With coloured reproductions. (2) One for Wod and One 
Jor Lok. By THOMAS CARTWRIGHT. Illustrated in colours by 
PATTEN WILSON. (Cloth, Is. 6d. net; leather, 2s. net. Heine- 
mann.)—New series of books of every description are a sign of the 
times, but we scarcely think that these two quite justify themselves in 
the way that retold tales need todo. In such tales, well told, one can 
dispense with comments on the morality of Pluto’s kidnapping, and a 
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« School literature should deal chiefly with human action, and should therefore be principally 
narrative (or dramatic) in form, proceeding from folk-tales and songs to fables and parables, 
myths and legends (whether in prose or in verse), romance and adventure, history and biography.” 

—Seottish Memorandum on the Teaching of English. 
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woodcut of the Venus of Milo restored. Nor do we feel the author 
well advised in dividing up the names (in text as well as in notes) into 
syllables, which seems to rob them of their beauty. Some, however, 
of the good tales are simply told. 


“ Peep at Many Lands.”—(1) Zndia. By JouN FINNEMORE. With 
twelve coloured illustrations by MORTIMER MENDES. (2) Scotland. 
By ELIZABETH GRIERSON. With twelve coloured illustrations bv 
WILLIAM SMITH, Jun., and others. (1s. 6d. net each. A. & C. 
Black.)—These little books are daintily bound in covers bright, not 
gaudy, and the print is good. Mr. Mortimer Menpes’ work has come 
lately so much before the public that we will say no more of the illus- 
trations to ‘* India” than that the colours are well enough reproduced 
to make these effective pictures very pleasant to look at. ‘‘A Tailor at 
Work,” ‘*A Native Woman,” “A Sikh Warrior,” and ‘‘ Cattle water- 
ing,” are amongst the best. The ‘‘ Scotland” illustrations, with their 
mistier colours, are also good, though they vary in merit. Here are 
seen ‘‘Inverary Cross and Castle,” ‘‘A Scottish Deer Forest,” 
‘‘ Spinning in Skye,” ‘‘ Salmon Fishing,” ‘‘ The Bromielaw,” &c. The 
letterpress in both is somewhat of the tit-bits description ; but there is 
colour in it, as in the pictures. The second book has something more 
of plan in it than the first. Each book has a small map. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MORAL INSTRUCTION. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


DEAR SirR,—This is a subject in which all teachers must be 
interested. The objects of the Moral Instruction League are most ex- 
cellent, and there is no doubt that, under certain conditions, many 
evils can be removed by instruction. The ignoring of these conditions 
may to some extent account for the widespread prejudice against 
‘t mere instruction.” Dr. Hayward tells us that the fallacy underlying 
“this depreciation of knowledge” is that the so-called faculty of the 
will is separate from the faculty of knowledge or insight, and cannot be 
influenced by it. But it is equally fallacious to assume that the two 
faculties are so inseparable that the will is invariably influenced by 
knowledge. There is perhaps more science than eveh Dr. Hayward 
has recognized in the maxim : 


“ Evil is wrought by want of thought 
As well as want of heart ”; 


for it recognizes two sources of evil—thoughtlessness and heartlessness ; 
and, if the heart be not right, no amount of instruction will produce 
moral rectitude. It is true that many good people with excellent 
intentions are very ignorant, and children who want to do right fail 
through not knowing how; there instruction will produce the best 
results. But I have heard schoolgirls say: “ Its naughty, but it’s 
nice.” I don’t hear it now, but that is no proof that they do not still 
say it amongst themselves. Years ago a senior boy transgressing rules 
before open-eyed innocence that protested, in all simplicity, ‘‘ But it’s 
wrong !” would meet the protest with: ‘‘ Shut up, silly! Don’t I 
know that?” Are there no boys like that to-day? I have heard a 
man of mature years state that he was quite sure his health would be 
improved if he were a total abstainer, but his knowledge did not 
prevent him from taking the wine that was on the table before him. 
Itis the poorer type of school where the ignorance is most dense. Will 
the poor respond more readily to ‘‘mere instruction”? It was before 
the days of isolation hospitals that a poor woman nursed her child 
through the small-pox at home, and sent her out to play in the streets 
much too soon, and when a neighbour remonstrated, said: ‘*‘ My 
child’s had it—why shouldn’t yours have it?” Is this type quite 
extinct? We may add to the imparting of knowledge the injunction 
that it is a duty to live up to that knowledge. But is even that quite 
enough? A confession made in the early days of Christianity says: 
“' To will is present with me, but to do that which is good is not.” 
Are we to presume that this experience is quite eliminated from modern 
life ? 

An old-fashioned definition of faith states that it is the ‘assent of 
the intellect, the consent of the will, and the trust of the heart”; and 
morality, if it is to succeed, must also appeal to the whole nature. 
A’ good teacher aims at making himself unnecessary to his pupils—that 
is, he sets them on the path that he himself has trod, with a view to 
their going forward without his assistance. But surely no man would 
stand before his pupils and attribute his moral excellence to his own 
superior intelligence? If we shrink from that, let us be free to show 
our children, not for the sake of sect or party, but in common honesty, 
that it is the power of the God whom we worship that harmonizes 
knowledge and determination, and makes determination effective in the 
life. —Yours faithfully, A PRACTICAL TEACHER. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


Higher English. ByF.J.Rautz, M.A. Setond Edition. Cr. 8vo, 3s.6d. | A Swan and Her Friends. By 


_ Besides formal grammar, which has been reduced to a minimum, the book deals with exercises of 
various kinds, many entirely novel, including Order, Use, and Idiom of words, phrases, and sentences, 
Composition, Précis, Paraphrasing, Analysis, and Parsing. Short general chapters on the history of the 
language, and on the nature and scope of Prose and Poetry, have been added. 


An Easy Poetry Book. Arranged by W. Wittiamson, B.A. 


Crown 8vo, Is. 
Makers of Europe. 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A text-book of European history concisely and carefully compiled, with a summary at the end of 
each chapter, :or the Middle Forms of Schools. 


A Student’s History of Scotland. By D. W. Ranniz, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


A Junior Greek History. By W. Horton Spraccr, M.A. 


With Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


This book describes the main features of the history of Greece down to the time of its absorption into 
the Roman Empire, suitably presented for junior pupils. 


A First History of Greece. By E.E. Firtx. With 7 Maps. ts. 6d. 


A History of Greece for beginners, with Questions and Summaries. 


Stories from Roman History. By E. M. Witmot-Buxton, 


Author of ‘‘ Makers of Europe.” Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. 


Revision Notes on English History. 


HADRILL. Crown 8vo, 1s. 
A carefully arranged summary for junior students. 


The Dominion of Man. By Ernest PRoTHEROE. With 32 


full-page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


“Suitable for higher, elementary, secondary, and evening schools. The information is well selected 
and up to date, and the relations between the different parts of the subject-matter are also considered. 
The book is really educational, Teachers would do well to obtain a copy." —Practical Teacher. 


A Historical Geography of the British Empire. By 


H. B. GEORGE, M.A. Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


The Gospel according to St. Luke. 


WILLIAMSON, B.A. With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


The Acts of the Aposties. Edited by A. E. Rusne, D.D. 
With 3 Maps. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


Easy Exeroises in Algebra. Containing 3,500 Problems. 


By W. S. BEARD. Crown 8vo, with Answers, Is. 9d.; without Answers, Is. 6d. 


The Complete School Chemistry. By F. M. O.pnam, B.A. 


With 126 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


The object of this book is to provide a progressive but complete course in Practical and Theoretical 
Chemistry. It is so arranged that a boy with no knowledge of Chemistry may begin the book and use it 
for four or five years. Adopted at Bedford Grammar School, Dulwich College, Wellington College, &c. 


Piant Life: Studies in Garden and School. By 
H. F. JONES, F.C.S. With 320 Diagrams. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“This volume furnishes just the right kind of course, both in garden work and in clas¢-reom 
experiments, which is likely to stimulate a permanent interest in the mind of the pupil and lead him 
to continue his investigations after he has left school. We have great pleasure in recommending the 
book. '—Schoolmaster. 


Tommy Smith’s Animais. By Epmunp SELOUS. 
Illustrations by G. W. ORD. Fcap. 8vo, Is. Gd. 


This new and charming continuous reader, besides inculcating kindness to animals, conveys much 
Natural History information. The animals dealt with are :—frog, toad, rook, rat, hare, grass-snake, adder, 
peewit, mole, wood-pigeon, squirrel, barn-owl. 


Tommy Smith’s other Animals. 


With 12 Illustrations by AUGUSTA GUEST. Fcap. 8vo, Is. 6d. 


Uniform with the above. The animals dealt with are :—rabbit, nightjar, weasel, blackbird, thrush, 
hedgehog, dabchick, moorhen, woodpecker, fox, cuckoo, watervole. 


A Junior French Prose. By R. R.N. Baron, M.A. Second 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 


French Prose Composition. 


Second Edition. 


By E. M. Witmot-Buxton. Eighth 


By F. WALLACE- 


Edited by W. 


With 8 


By Epmunp SELOUS. 


By R. R. N. Baron, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Key, 3s. net. 


Nouvelie Grammaire française. By J.G. ANDERSON, B.A. 


Crown &vo, 2s. 
Exercices de Grammaire francaise. 
SON, B.A. Crown 8vo, Is. 6d, 
A course for advanced pupils who have been taught by the reform method. 


By J. G. ANDER- 


E. V. Lucas. With 24 Portraits and Illustrations. 
Demy vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A narrative of literary Lichfield in the great days of Anna 
Seward. 


Two Legs, and Other Stories. 

By CARL EWALD. Transiated by A. TEIXIERA 

DE MaTTos. With many Illustrations by Miss 
AUGUSTA GUEST. Large crown &vo, 6s. 

A volume of fairy tales by an exquisite Danish writer, who has 

already been hailed the legitimate successor of Hans Andersen. 


My Memoirs. By ALEXANDRE Dumas. 
Translated by E. M. WALLER. With Portraits. 
In Six Volumes. With Frontispieces in photo- 
gravure. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. Vols. I. and II. 


Trees in Nature, Myth, and 
Art. By J. ERNEST PHYTHIAN. With 24 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Drama and Life. By A. B. WALKLEY. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. . 


An English Prose Misceilany. 
Selected, with an Introduction by JOHN MASE- 
FIELD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Nineteenth Century Prose. 


Selected, with an Introduction by Mrs. LAURENCE 
BINYON. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The Gentlest Art. An Anthology 


of Entertaining Letters. By E. V. Lucas. 
Foolscap 8vo, 5s. 
By 


Character and Comedy. 
E. V. LUCAS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 


in the Footprints of Dante. 
Arranged by PAGET TOYNBEE, M.A., D.Litt. 
Small crown $Svo, 4s. Gd. net. 


The Power of Concentration 
and How to Acquire it. By EUSTACE MILES, 
M.A., Author of “Life after Life." Crown 8vo, 
3s. 6d. net. 


The Bee People; or, The Story | 
of a Bee told by Herself. With many Illus- 
trations. Square crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A Natural History Book for Children on a very thorough but 
entertaining plan. The book tells, in simple, easy language, 
the life history of the bee. 


Little Mitchell; or, The Story 
of a Mountain Squirrel told by Himself. 
With many Illustrations. Square crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 

A bright story of an American mountain squirrel, showing 
how a lady found him as a baby and brought him up on her 
farm. His exciting adventures, long journeys, the friends he 
found, and the happy time he had in Boston makg a srost 
interesting story, while many Natural History facts lind their 
way into the book. 


A Book of Noble Women. By 
E. M. WILMoOT-BUXTON. With r6 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3S. 6d. 

It is suitable as a reader, a gift book, or a prize for elder girls. 


The Comedy of Errors. By 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited by H. CUNING- 
HAM. Demy 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Arden Shakespeare. 


King Richard (if. By Wit.iam 


SHAKESPEARE. Fdited by A. HAMILTON THOMP- 
son. Demy S8vo, 2s.6d.net. [Arden Shakespeare. 


Ail about Phiiippine. By PHitip 
CARMICHAEL. With Eight Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 6d. 


A FINE NOVEL. 


A Mother’s Son. By Mr. and Mrs. 
C. B. Fry. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
No better or healthier book could be found for school 
libraries and prizes. 
Descriptive paragraph and reviews free on application 


METHUEN & CO., 


36 Essex STREET, LONDON; WC: 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST. 
EURIPIDES : 


HIPPOLYTUS, BACCHAE; ARISTOPHANES: “FROGS.” 


A Verse Translation with Commentaries and Explanatory Notes 
by Prof. GILBERT Murray. Also an Appendix on 
“The Lost Tragedies of Euripides”; and an Introduc- 
tion on “The Significance of the Bacchae in Athen- 
ian History”; and 12 Illustrations from Antique Sculpture 
and Vase Painting. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 

[Third Edition. 


ALSO SEPARATE EDITION OF 


THE PLAYS OF EURIPIDES. 


With Notes by Prof. GILBERT Murray. 
THE ELECTRA 


Also 
Crown 8, | THE TROJAN WOMEN | imperial 
2s, net each. | THE MEDEA* a paper, 
HIPPOLYTUS aaoh. 
BACCHAE 


* As performed at the Savoy Theatre. 


RUSKIN ON EDUCATION. 


‘Some Needed but Neglected Elements Restated and Reviewed. 
By WILLIAM JOLLY. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, rs. net. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. net; leather, 1s. 6d. net per Volume. 


OF KINGS’ TREASURIES. 


From RUSKIN’S “SHSAMB AND LILIBS.” 
Edited for Schools, with Biography and Notes, by E. H. JoNEs, 
M.A., Headmaster of Barmouth County School. 

The Editor’s Notes have been mainiy confined 


to points that an ordinary pupii cannot be 
expected to find out for himsel. 


THE RUSKIN READER. 


Selected Passages, with Notes, from ‘‘ Modern Painters,” “ The 
Stones of Venice,” and “ Seven Lamps of Architecture.” 


-FRONDES AGRESTES. 


READINGS IN “MODERN PAINTERS.” 
Chosen at her pleasure by the Author’s friend (Miss S. BEEVER), 
the younger lady of Thwaite, Coniston. With Preface and 
Notes by the Author. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
JOHN RUSKIN. 


In Two Vols. 

THE FIRST SERIES (from works writton between 1848 and 
1860), with Portrait and an Index, 540 pages, deals with 
Scenes of Travel, Characteristics of Nature Painting and 
Poetry, Painters and Pictures, Architecture and Sculpture, 
Ethical and Didactic Subjects. 

THE SECOND SERIES (from works written between 1880 and 
1888), with Portrait and an Index, 500 pages, treats of Art, 
Education, Ethics, Economy, Religion. 


GEORGE ALLEN & SONS, 156 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD-STUDY. 


By W. B. DRUMMOND, M.B., C.M., F.R.C.P.E. 
Author of *‘ The Child: his Nature and Nurture.” 


Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Recognition of the value of the science of child-study is extending 
rapidly among those who have to do with the training of children. 
It is not always realised, however, that, in order to be fully proñt- 
able, and for the avoidance of pitfalls, the subject must be ap- 
proached with caution and with a certain amount of self-preparation 
on the part of the investigator. 

Upon the importance of this caution and self-preparation Dr. 
Drummond lays considerable stress ; then, after describing methods 
of study, he passes on to treat in detail of the facts of growth, the 
senses and the nervous system, health, fatigue and over-pressure, 
instincts and habits, forms of expression in speech and drawing, 
and moral characteristics. 

He has an interesting chapter on the question of religion asa 
suitable subject for the child's mind, and concludes with a reference 
to peculiar and exceptional children. 


THE CHILD'S MIND: ITS GROWTH 
AND TRAINING. 


By W. E. URWICK, M.A. 
Gs. 6d. net. 


The author believes that the theory of education, which has been 
in the main dependent upon the philosophical system of Herbart 
and Froebel, stands in need of revision in the light of the scientific 
developments which have taken place since the days of those 
eminent writers. The genetic method, which deals with the process 
of growth, is the one most successfully followed in the sciences— 
biology, physiology, and psychology—which have most to do with 
modern ideas on education. 

Hence this book aims at setting forth some results already obtained 
from a study of mind-growth as an organic process, and establishing 
a clear and definite connection between the natural processes of 
learning and the methods by which the mind should be taught and 
trained. 


Crown Svo. 


New Edition—recently rewritten. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


By C. LLOYD MORCAN, LL.D., F.R.S., 


Principal of University College, Bristol; 
Author of ‘‘ The Springs of Conduct,” ** Habit and Instinct,” &c. 


xii +308 pages. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

The belief of those who urge that the teacher whose business it 
is to minister to mental development should possess some systematic 
knowledge of psychology, has gained ground and become more 
widely spread since this little book appeared some twelve vears ago. 
Meanwhile in psychology itself there has been progress both in the 
organisation of its subject-matter and in methods of exposition. 
After more than a decade, therefore, careful revision of this book 
seemed necessary ; a somewhat fuller treatment appeared to be 
called for; a rather closer analysis seemed justifiable. But when I 
took the matter in hand it soon became evident that to carry out 
my purpose I must completely rewrite rather than merely revise my 
book, which now goes forth as a new work written with the same 
desire to be helpful to my colleagues in the teaching profession. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 
41 & 43 Maddox Street, London) W. 


Nov. 1907.] 


MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


Factors in Modern History. 


By A. F. POLLARD, Professor of Constitutional History at University 
College, London. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘Phere are pages in this volume which those who rarely care for history will read 
over and over again to enjoy their mingled strength and iridescence.”—Pall Mall 

asette. 

“ There are few books to which one could more confidently send intelligent 
students."—AMorning Post. 

“ History in his hands is full of colour and human interest.” —Nation. 


The France of To-day. 
By BARRETT WENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard University. 
Small demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


Contents: — The Universities — The Structure of Society — The Family — The 
French Temperament—The Relation of Literature to Life— The Question of Religion 
—The Revolution and its Effecce—The Republic and Democracy. 


The Types of English Literature Series. 


I. The Popular Ballad. By FRANCIS B. GUMMERE, Professor 
of English at Haverford College. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


An account of the Origins, Sources, and Classification of the Traditional Ballads of 
England and Scotland, with a discriminating discussion of their value as literature. 


II. The Literature of Roguery. By FRANK WADWEIGH 
CHANDLER, Professor of English and History, Brooklyn Polytechnic. 
2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. net. 


The Claims of French Poetry. 
Nine Studies in the Greater French Poets. 


By JoHN C. BAILEY, Author of ‘‘ Studies in Some Famous Letters,” 
&c. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


Contents :—J. Introductory—II. English Taste and French Drama—ILI. Marot— 
IV. Ronsard—V. La Fontaine—VI. André Chénier—VII. Victor Hugo— VIII. Le- 
conte de Lisle—IX. Heé:eédia. 


A Treasury of Engiish Literature. 
Selected and Arranged by KATE M. WARREN. Demy 8vo. About 
1000 pages. 7S. 6d. net. Also in Six Parts. Cloth, 1s. net each. 


“Sound literary judgment, scholastic experience, and a knowledge of the best 
English writers of all ages are employed with happy results in the making of Miss Kate 
Warren's ‘ Treasury of English Literature’ "—A ticnausn. 


Continuous Current Engineering. 
By ALFRED Hay, D.Sc., M.I.E.E. About 330 pages. Fully Illustrated. 
Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


A simple account of the component parts of a continuous current lighting and 
power plant, dynamos, motors, secondary cells, measuring instruments, etc. 


Practical Methods of 
inorganic Chemistry. 


By F. MOLLWO PERKIN, Ph.D., Head of Chemistry Department, 
Borough Polytechnic Institute, London. With Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Virgil Pocket-Book. 
Virglilt Musa Consolatrix. 


Arranged by S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Winbolt gives in miniature Virgil’s philosophy of consolation, with his own 
graceful renderings into English. ... A vade mecum in the truest sense; for it 
is little and light enough for the pocket, and Mr. Winbolt writes as one who has often 
walked with Virgil on the Sussex Downs." —A thenauon. 


European Animals. 


Their Geological History and Geographical 
Distribution. 


By R. F. SCHARFF, B.Sc., Pa.D. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


“ Whoever has the good fortune to possess this book will find in it much material 
for thought, and plenty to make him ponder." — Morning Post. 


Two Books by Sir E. RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B.: 
The Kingdom of Man. 


With about 60 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


Extinct Animals. 


With a Portrait of the Author, and 218 other Illustrations. Demy Svo, 
7s. Od. net. 


A Time Table of Modern History. 
By M. Morison. Oblong folio, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


“A most invaluable work . . . and in its way almost deserves the adjective 
t monumental." —Academy. 


London: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & Co., Limited. 
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COMPULSORY LATIN IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


N an article discussed in another column, Profe Sadler 
deprecates the recent interference of the Board of Educa- 
tion in the sphere of secondary education, and reinforces the 
watchword of the Head Masters’ Conference — liberty, 
elasticity, variety. He would have schools left each to work 
out its own salvation, unfettered by governing bodies imposed 
on them ab extra, and unshackled by codes or curricula 
issued by Whitehall. The province of the Board is to en- 
courage experiment, to aid and foster each hopeful effort, and, 
as an all-judging Jove, to pronounce lastly on each deed. 
We are not here dealing with the article, and refer to it only 
to point out how Prof. Sadler's argument might have been en- 
forced and confirmed if Circular 574 had then been published. 
The latest Regulations of the Board for State-aided second- 
ary schools lay down that, in all schools where two foreign 
languages are taught, the Board must be satisfied that there 
are special conditions to justify the exclusion of Latin as one 
of them. The present Circular is in part an apology for this 
ruling of the Board, and in part a prescript ordaining how and 
to what extent Latin is to be taught. It is with the first part 
of the Circular that we are principally concerned, but before 
quoting it we must premise that it is intended to apply to 
boys’ schools where the age of pupils ranges from twelve to 
sixteen. Girls’ schools. and schools where Greek is taught, 
are excluded from the reference. We will now give textually 
the “ considerations ” that have led the Board to prescribe ` 
Latin as a compulsory subject in schools of this type. 

“ A study of Latin is an essential part of a complete modern 
education. No study of the development of European in- 
stitutions is possible without a knowledge of Latin, for in it 
are contained the records of the development of law, religion, 
and thought. Latin is an essential instrument for the edu- 
cated use of the vocabulary of the English languagej and a 
knowledge of it is necessary,jtocany, scientific study of the 
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Romance languages. A knowledge of the structure of the 
Latin language is the most valuable help to understanding 
the general principles of the European languages, and its 
regular and formal syntax is a valuable corrective to the loose 
phrasing which easily arises from the syntactical freedom of 
modern English.” 

The claims of Latin as a factor in a liberal education 
could not have been more pregnantly and pointedly expressed, 
and it is oniy when we remember to whom these consi- 
derations are addressed that we perceive their irrelevance 
and inapplicability. Let us examine what stage in Latin, 
according to the Board’s own estimate, a boy will have reached 
when he leaves school at sixteen. He will have read a book 
or two of the Gallic War, a book or two of the Aeneid, the 
chief episodes of books XXI. and XXII. of Livy, and some 
selections of Ovid. He will know the history of the second 
Punic War, and of the conquest of Gaul. He will be able 
to scan a line of Virgil and a couplet of Ovid. He will, more- 
over, have acquired enough of grammar and a sufhcient 
vocabulary to translate into Latin simple sentences founded 
on the authors he has read. Far be it from us to depreciate 
the value of such attainments, and, though at present not one 
boy in fifty of those that learn Latin reaches this standard, 
yct we quite believe that by more rational methods, some of 
which are indicated in the Circular, this general level might 
be reached. But, when all this is granted, we ask ourselves 
how much of the promised fruits of Latin the ideal boy of 
sixteen will have tasted. Will he have come even in sight of 
the Pisgah heights? What, for instance, will he know 
of Latin law, or of Romance philology ? Will not a boy who 
has read Coulange’s “ Cité Antique,” or Warde Fowler’s 
“City State,” know more of Roman religion and society than 
the Latinist who has read his Caesar and his Livy in the 
original? Again, we should be prepared to maintain that a 
knowledge of French is even more important for a proper 
understanding of English words than a knowledge of Latin, 
and that a study of French style is far more cfficacious as a 
corrective to loose phrasing than a study of Latin syntax. 

These, we allow, are disputable points, and high educational 
authorities hold a contrary opinion. What we do insist on, 
with Prof. Sadler, is, that the Board of Education is bound to 
act as umpire, and not, when authorities differ, to throw its 
weight into one scale. X.is convinced that for boys leaving 
school at sixteen one foreign language is quite a sufficient 
burden; Y. holds that Greek is immeasurably superior to 
Latin, both as a language and as a literature; Z. would make 
French and German the staple of his language teaching, and 
relegate Latin and Greek to the position of extras. Are 
X., Y., and Z. to be banned by the Board as schismatics, and 
trounced for their heretical opinions? Because we have 
persistently supported the claims of modern languages, we are 
no foes to classical study. In the case we are discussing, we 
should wish to see Latin continue part of the ordinary cur- 
riculum. We only plead for fair play between the old and 
the new. Let them both grow together until the harvest. 
Let there be no separation of wheat and tares. Compulsory 
Latin in secondary schools is no less of a tyranny than com- 
pulsory Greek at the Universities, and it is a worse tyranny if 
it is imposed by the State than if it were imposed by a learned 
corporation. 

A monograph by the Professor of Education in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh,“ which has just been brought to our 
notice, so fully supports and enforces our conclusions that we 
may be permitted to add the evidence of an independent and 
authoritative witness. Prof. Darroch lays down that the 
system of knowledge which we should endeavour to organize 
and establish in the minds of secondary scholars must be 
determined partly by the time at our disposal and partly by 
the future vocation of the pupil. For the learned professions, 
Latin still has a functional value, though but a fraction of 
what it had at the time of the Renaissance. For the majority 
of middle-class pupils, for the intending chemist, engineer, 


commercial clerk, &c., its value is purely disciplinary. More- 


* ‘The Children,” by Prof. Darroch. (T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 
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over, there is the danger that, if we attempt in too limited a 
time to establish an elaborate and complex system of know- 
ledge—as, c.g., that of the Latin language—we shall fail to 
reach a stage where it can be self-applied intelligently in the 
furtherance of any end. The conclusion reached by Prof. 
Darroch is, that practically we need three types of secondary 
schools, in which respectively modern languages, the physical 
sciences, and the classical languages shall form the basis of 
the curriculum. 


REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


Life and Letters of Str Richard Claverhouse Jebb. By 
his wife, CAROLINE JEBB. (0s. net. Cambridge 
University Press.) 

Lady Jebb has performed a difficult and delicate task with 
perfect taste and discretion. The “ Life” of Sir Edward 
Burne-Jones was a refutation of the critic’s axiom that a wife 
is the last person fitted to write her husband's biography, and 
in this case we can think of no one who could better have 
performed the task. Lady Jebb all too modestly disclaims 
any pretensions toscholarship, and has relegated to Dr. Verrall 
the appreciation of Jebb as a scholar and critic. She labours 
also under the disadvantage that Jebb was over thirty when 
she first met her future husband. But these drawbacks are 
more than compensated by the fact that for more than thirty 
years she shared all his thoughts and interests, and as a 
revelation of character by far the most interesting portion of 
the “ Life” is the chapter which contains his letters to Mrs. 
Slemmer before the two were engaged. The most reticent of 
men, it was to her alone that he revealed his inner self, and to 
no one else could the editing of these letters have been con- 
fided. With the exception of this fraginent of autobiography, 
the“ Life” is a statue, not a picture. We do not mean to imply 
that in the portraiture the warts have been left out; in this 
case there were no warts; but the robes of office in which 
Jebb wrapped himself as a protection against the intrusion 
and annoyances of a rough world are rarely lifted; honour is 
piled upon honour, and in each new part the prize-winner 
acquits himself with pre-eminent distinction, and receives the 
congratulations of his friends. Whether he was well advised 
in accepting the last and crowning distinction of his life— 
election as representative of his University in Parliament—is 
a nicely-balanced point that we shall not attempt to decide. 
He himself did not look at politics as his supreme vocation. 
When the offer was made to him he said to his wife: “ Upon 
my word, E think I'll accept. After all. it’s not a life sen- 
tence. I can come out when I like.” That is just what he 
could not or would not do, and there can be no doubt that his 
life was shortened by the extra strain. It cannot be said of him 
that he gave up to party politics what was meant for Greek, 
for, though nominally a Conservative, on all matters of educa- 
tion, to which he mainly confined himself, he was at heart a 
Liberal, and exercised on his party a moderating influence: 
yet, apart from the interruption to his literary work, it was in- 
evitable that his professorial activities were restricted, and his 
influence in the Greek Chair at Cambridge was not what it 
had been in the Greek Chair at Glasgow. | 

What he would have been in office it is perhaps idle to 
speculate. That was his one unsatisfied ambition, and, though 
there is no allusion to it in the “ Life,” it is an open secret - 
that it was a bitter disappointment when, in 1902, the post 
of Parliamentary Secretary of Education, to which Jebb, by 
his multifarious services in every branch of education, had 
undoubtedly the first claim, was given to another. This much 
we may safely say—that had Jebb been chosen, some of the 
most egregious blunders made by the Board of Education in 
the ensuing years would have been avoided. 

Another incident which loomed very large at the time— 
the battle of the books that ranged round the Attic Orators— 
is here dismissed in a couple of pagesy It was a duel between 
shillelagh and rapier, andgiti -wasp perhaps, enough ‘to state 
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that the brutal sates of plagiarism was successfully re- 
pelled. 

The “ Life,” as we said, is statuesque; but lighter touches 
are not lacking. There is one delightful instance of Jebb’s 
ready wit. At Glasgow his class-room was underneath that 
of the Professor of Logic and Rhetoric. One day Veitch 
had ended his lecture with a quotation from his own “ Border 
Ballads,” which provoked tumultuous applause from his stu- 
dents, who stamped vehemently across the floor and all down 
the stairs. Jebb, who hated noise, looked up uneasily, then 
quietly remarked to his own class: “ Gentlemen, I fear that 
my premises will not support Professor Veitch’s conclusions.” 
His mot at a meeting on behalf of the English School at 
Athens might well have found a place here: “I cannot dig, 
but to beg I am not ashamed.” We recall, too, the happy 
beginning of the speech he made at his Trinity Fellowship 
dinner: ‘‘ How often the native hue of resolution to eat a 
good dinner is sicklied o'er with the pale cast of thought of 
the speech to follow.” There is a charming French letter 
addressed to his sister from Monte Carlo, and it does not 
detract from its interest that it contains four positive blunders 
in French. There are worse blunders in Matthew Arnold's 
published French letters, and Prof. Jebb, who served as Pre- 
sident of the Modern Language Association, would never 
have endorsed Dr. Lyttelton’s dictum that any fool could 
write French with the aid of a dictionary. We have seen a 
letter, dated only a few months before his death, requesting 
his correspondent to recommend a Frenchman who would be 
willing to give him a daily lesson before his work began. 
We have strictly confined ourselves to a review of the “ Life 
and Letters,” and need only add that it confirms and heightens 
the estimate of his character and work which we expressed 
at the time of his death and in a recent review of his “ Re- 
mains.” Let us quote, in conclusion, a pregnant sentence of 
Dr. Verrall’s (space compels us to abbreviate): “ Sensibility, 
subtlety, delicacy, economy, reserve—these were the essential 
qualities of Jebb’s mind and the foundation of his skill in 
expression. . Fineness of stroke, the dislike of crudity, 
violence, and ee . .. all these are principles common 
to the dramatist and the annotator. We have Sophocles 
illuminated by Addison.” 


“Epochs of European History."—The Later Nineteenth 
Century. By Prof. SAINTSBURY. (5s.net. Blackwood.) 
We congratulate the editor on having completed the 
series as planned by himself, and to which he has con- 
tributed three volumes, one-fourth of the whole work. 
The object of the series, as re-defined in the preface, is 
“to supply intelligent possessors of larger and smaller col- 
lections of literature with something like an atlas or dic- 
tionary of the subject, aiming rather at the connexion and 
ensemble of the atlas than at the scrappiness and broken 
lights of the dictionary.” It seems to us that what is wanted 
is rather a guide-book than an atlas—a Baedeker, not a John- 
ston. The student, for instance, of naturalism who already 
possesses either the complete works of Zola or the select 
works of his greatest disciple, Maupassant, will hardly learn 
from this epoch anything that he does not know already. He 
will not need the label attached to each of the Rougon- 
Macquart series or to be told that Maupassant’s * ‘supreme ' 
genius is too often smirched by a preference for “fie-fie ” 
subjects. If, on the other hand, he is a modest explorer and 
desires to know what books he shall purchase, he may be glad 
to be warned that “ Nana ” is a study of “ places less generally 
described by their names in modern polite society,” and that 
“ Boule de Suif” is “sufficiently audacious in subject to 
defy argument in books not constructed on naturalist prin- 
ciples.” Prof. Saintsbury is great at euphemisms, and we 
could wish that he had sometimes called by their proper 
names those fleurs du mal which figure so largely in his 
chronicle of contemporary French literature. He has not 
taken to heart the protest that Scherer addressed to him just 
thirty years ago. Baudelaire is still to him ‘ the greatest in- 
fluence in French poetry of the last fifty years.” “Le jeune 
Angleterre,” said Scherer, “ 
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struosités pour du talent et la dépravation pour de la force. 
Son poète delicat est Ia pâture des collégicns hystériques, et 
à peine une douzaine de vers de suite y soutiennent l'examen.” 
Doubtless in this case extravagant praise provoked undue 
depreciation, but there can be little doubt to which side the 
balance of critical judgment will incline. 

We have no desire to press the single instance that we have 
taken somewhat at random, but it points to a radical defect 
which underlies the whole of Prof. Saintsbury’s work and, as 
far as this volume is concerned, defeats the professed objects 
of the series. His literary judgments are all snbjective, per- 
sonal—a matter of likes and dislikes. With a strange in- 
consistency he praises Coleridge as the greatest modern critic 
before Sainte-Beuve and greater than Sainte-Beuve himself 
“in the provision of comparative- -historic principle and theory.” 
Yet the most conspicuous feature of this as of Prof. Saints- 
bury’s chief work, “ The History of French Literature,” is the 
absence of any theory, of first principles, of philosophy. That 
a writer is a philosopher, still more a man of science, is with 
him a reason for excluding him from his literary Pantheon. 
Tyndall, Huxley, Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Henry Sidgwick, 
and T. H. Green (to take England alone) are polished off in 
a line or two; J. K. Stephen finds a niche, but Leslie Stephen 
none. And when Prof. Saintsbury does philosophize his 
philosophy is mechanical, not to say puerile. The volume 
begins with Tenny son, and his key-word that unlocks the new 
poetic era is “ Miscellany,” more fully defined as the “ doc- 
trine of the Poetic Moment,” “the multiple, atomic, myrio- 
ramic [sic] style of poetry.” And Browning, in this point 
as in others, in his “ promiscuous preference ” of a variety of 
subjects, is rather the complement than the opposite of 
Tennyson. Of the fundamental conceptions of man and 
Nature that distinguish the two poets, not a word. Mr. Stop- 
ford Brooke as a philosopher is unworthy of notice. 

One minor complaint, yet a serious one in a book which 
deals with literature exclusively as literature, concerns the 
author's style. It is here said of Mr. Herbert Spencer 
that he had no style, not even a bad one, and the very 
sentence in which this is said is an example of what to 
our taste is an execrable style. It is an invertebrate sen- 
tence, articulated by dashes, and overloaded with two meta- 
phors, one far-fetched and the other threadbare. Elsewhere 
Prof. Freeman is taken to task for “a certain trick of allusive 
paraphrase and periphrase.” Where in all Freeman's works 
is there an abuse of elusive allusion like the following ? 
“It [the distinction between “ personal ” epithets and those 
de tout le monde| occurs between the epithet of Shakespeare 
and the epithet of Stonyhurst; it is found of old between the 
epithet of Plato and the epithet of Aristides.” And where 
such lack of taste as to say of Flaubert (misquoting Tenny- 
son), “ God is making Himself the awful rose of dawn”? 
Rarely either in his loves or in his hates does Prof. Saintsbury 
give us le mot juste. Victor Hugo is “ always a poet; poetry 


never leaves him.” Swinburne “at high velocities has no 
rival.” Clough was “caught and clutched in the slough of 
despondency.” H. A. J. Munro was one of the classical 


scholars who “combined literature and philology.” 

Let us be just. Perhaps no living Englishman has read so 
much both of native and foreign literatures as Prof. Saints- 
bury, and this volume is a prodigy of erudition. No other 
man could have attempted to deal with the last half century 
of literature in England, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, and 
Scandinavia, and the present reviewer, in respect at least of 
the two last-named countries, cannot pretend to follow him 
even as acritic. But judgment even more than knowledge is 
needed to make a literary map of Europe, 1850-1900, a map 
that shall present, as it were, all the main watersheds and 
rivers, the tides and cross currents, the new centres of dis- 
covery and learning, and at the same time shall not be inde- 
cipherable from the multiplicity of names and petty details. 
Prof. Ker accomplished this task in “The Dark Ages,” the 
first volume of the series; so to a less extent did Prof. 
Vaughan in his account of “ The Romantic Revolt.” Their 
work was comparatively easy. Prof. Saintsbury set | himself 


est sujette à prendre les mon- į an impossible task. 
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The Odes and Epodes of Horace. Translated into English 
Verse corresponding with the original metres, by JOHN 
MARSHALL. (2s. 6d. net. Dent.) 

Horace’s “ Odes ” and Heine's “ Buch der Lieder” are the 
two candles that have most attracted the swarm of trans- 
lators, alike “ the busy and the gay,” and for one who has 
carried off a spark of the Promethean fire ninety-nine have 
singed their wings. Conington composed his translation of 
the Odes while shaving of a morning; Dr. Marshall's has 
filled the leisure hours of ten years. The present reviewer 
possesses a literary curiosity, a translation of the Odes pre- 
sented to him by the sporting novelist. Whyte Melville. Re- 
luctantly we are compelled to class Dr. Marshall among the 
failures. In the second of the two aspirations of the poet as 
laid down by Horace, he succeeds beyond any of his prede- 
cessors, but in the prime requisite of pleasing his readers he is 
lacking. It seems to us that the canons of translation that 
he laid down for himself at starting made success impossible. 
Correspondence line for line with the original, nothing added 
or omitted, no dilutions or amplifications—to observe these 
laws in unrimed verse would be a difficult feat, but with rime 
added it would baffle even a Swinburne. It is dancing in 
clogs upon a tight-rope. Let us take the first point, corre- 
spondence with the original metre. Here is a specimen of 
the alcaic stanza: 

E’en Cerberus harmlessly thy steps did greet 
Seeing thy horn of gold; and as thou went 
Tail-wagging his three tongues he bent 
To lick thy limbs and feet. 


Now there is much to be said for the included rime, and 
Calverley has employed the “ In Memoriam” metre in his bril- 
liant rendering of the “ Regulus Ode,” but we are at a loss to 
conjecture on what principle Dr. Marshall uses the same metre 
for major asclepiads, with an added foot in the fourth verse. 
To our ear the metre of Tennyson's “ Daisy ” approximates 
far more closely to Horace’s alcaics. The stanza quoted will 
serve likewise to show the penalties attached to a line for line 
translation—the crude compound “ tail-wagging,”’ and the 
doubtful grammar of the second line. 

Dr. Marshall brings to his task one of the first qualifications 
of a translator—a whole-hearted admiration for his author. 
In a dedicatory proem he goes so far as to aver that Heaven 
would be no Heaven to him were Horace not there. We 
doubt, however, whether any of the “ purely English readers ” 
to whom Dr. Marshall addresses himself will feel this sym- 
pathetic thrill. There is a spell in the words dulce et 
decorum est, as Mr. Newbolt has recently shown, but in 
“ Good ’tis and fine for fatherland to die” the spell is broken. 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, &c., is as fine in its way as 
Athanasius contra mundum or Luther's “I can no other,” 
but “ If Creation broke, upon its crumbling verge he'd stand 
undaunted,” has a smack of Young or Pollok. Or take a 
lighter strain :— | 

Time hath not yet effaced the merry jest 
Anacreon sang. Still lives and glows the fire 
/Folian Sappho to her lyre 

Whispered from love-sick breast. 

This may pass, though there is no suggestion of jesting in 

lusit; but compare Conington :— 
Anacreon’s music is not mute, 
And Sappho’s love is breathing still ; 
She told her story to the lute, 
And still its chords with rapture thrill. 
We need hardly add that by this parallel we are not suggest- 
ing any comparison of the two versions as wholes. Conington 
is at times extremely wooden, but now and again he does 
convey to English readers the curiosa felicitas of the Latin. 
Dr. Marshall deserves full credit as a faithful, if too literal, 
interpreter. We may mention passages in which he appears 
to us to have missed the sense, because they are so few. In 
i. 13 “the bitten lip” is a Swinburnian kiss, not “ tokens of 
his scorn.” So in iv. 1, 34, “infrequent tear” misses the 
sentiment. Horace’s eyes are dim with tears, just as when he 
was a youthful lover. In iii. 6, +1 the subjunctive is not con- 
cessive, but virtual oblique—* bidden to bring faggots by sun- 


set.” “Nurse Pullia” we cannot accept, and it certainly 
called for a justificatory note. There are likewise words 
and phrases not excused by exigencies of rime or metre that 
offend our taste—‘pigling,” ‘ boar-pig,” “day's darge," 
“ shabby prayers,” “ suitor-snubbing Penelope.” 


An Introduction to the History of Modern Europe. By 
ARCHIBALD WEIR. (6s. Methuen.) 

Many teachers of history must have felt the need of a book 
which should “review in their logical connexion the chief 
groups of events which formed the groundwork of European 
history in the nineteenth century,” and supply a “ sufficient 
basis for a comprehensive study of our age.” Mr. Weir has 
set himself the task of fulfilling this need. In this short 
volume he seeks to take account of the “ political structure 
and aspirations, of the industrial organization, commercial 
principles, and mechanical resources of the scientific kncw- 
ledge and speculative insight” of that period which preceded 
the Congress of Vienna (page 260). In several ways the 
author is well qualified for the task. The book is based upon 
wide reading, and has been dictated by a mind of very varied 
interests. When Mr. Weir is employed in straightforward 
historical description the result is generally excellent. We do 
not know any elementary book in English which summarizes 
the conditions of European countries in the early years of 
last century so well as in chapters iv.-vi. Skilful use is 
frequently made of information which is not easily accessible 
to the beginner. In the same way, the account of mechanical 
inventions and of the progress made in positive science, if 
somewhat hasty and unconsidered, seems to be inspired by a 
sound appreciation of their value and importance. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Weir has not been sufficiently clear 
about the class of reader whom he desires to serve. No 
doubt, there is room for a short book written with the same 
purpose, which would be helpful to the most advanced 
student and most intelligent man of the world. The probleins 
are immense: they comprise the relations between politics, 
abstract thought, and poetry, the differences between our own 
age and those which have preceded it, the best method of 
teaching modern history, and many more, which are problems 
still to the most subtle intellect. If Mr. Weir had this bene- 
ficent purpose in view, one of two courses was open to him. 
He might have provided a clear narrative, skilful enough to 
refresh and also stimulate the mind of his reader; or he 
might have been frankly critical. In neither case do we think 
that he would have been very successful: he possesses neither 
the literary charm of Dean Church nor the critical power of 
Sorel. But Mr. Weir has attempted the impossible: he writes 
for all kinds of readers in all kinds of ways. The young and 
ignorant will be puzzled by sudden references to people and 
places of whom they have never heard (see, for example, the 
dreadful paragraph on Servia, page 170). Just where they 
demand special clearness and precision of diction they will 
find themselves involved in generalities which lead them 
nowhere (e.g., on the anarchy in Poland, page +4; on the work 
of Bentham, page 192). Mr. Weir affects that style of writing 
which so refines the facts that they disappear altogether, with 
the result that his pointed and pragmatical generalities are far 
more elusive than dreamy rhetoric, and that he wastes words 
in the effort to spare them. It is only just to say, however, 
that these defects are less marked in the middle of the book. 

On the other hand, the advanced student will find but little 
additional help. Mr. Weir arrives at the point from which he 
starts, namely, that the history of the last century is different 
from that of previous centuries, and that we must pay more 
attention to the study of industrial organization. He attains 
even this modest conclusion at the cost of many paradoxes, 
such as the statement that “for tens of thousands of years 
the mass of mankind sought only to be allowed to hve and to 
reproduce” (page 30+), or the contradictory assumption in the 
preface (page vii), that the “ policy of proximate utility,” the prin- 
ciples of co-operative production and distribution, play the same 
part in modern life that reverence for God, the State, and the 
family, and fear of present or future punishment, have plaved in 
times passed. This would, make, much of, the (book irfelevant 
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if it were true. The less violent contrast between the political 
“ groundwork ” of modern continental Europe and the economic 
basis of modern England (pages 174-5) would have produced 
more fruitful results if Mr. Weir had not been content to 
dismiss the former as local and temporary, in spite of his 
admirable treatment of much which was erected upon it. On 
the whole, we are confirmed in the opinion that we must wait 
a long while before a book of this kind can be satisfactory. 
It is a pity that Mr. Weir was not more patient and tentative. 
A study of the industrial revolution more on the lines of 
Sir Leslie Stephen or of Prof. Dicey’s “Law and Public 
Opinion ” (which he does not seem to have read) would have 
been welcome in a work which sought to explain the part 
played by England in Europe as a whole. An examination of 
politics at Vienna under the guidance of M. Emile Bourgeois 
would have corrected the one-sided, though doubtless uninten- 
tional, picture of England's “ spirit of tenderness ” (page 130). 
A more careful treatment of the problem raised by “ Faust” 
was surely needed, if the poem really affords “the most en- 
lightening paraphrase of recorded history which genius could 
set forth” (page 268), especially since Mr. Weir begins 
so well. And, if we may say so, a more poetical and less 
purposeful attitude towards Wordsworth would have saved us 
from such a sentence as this (page 293) :. ‘ Wordsworth was 
no metaphysician; but he occupied a position between common 
sense and philosophic reason which forms a happy halting 
place for many sensitive minds, by whom the grand problem 
of existence can be seen but vaguely by help of sensuous 
Imagination.” i 


A Brief Course in the History of Education. By PAUL 
MONROE, Ph.D. Illustrated. (5s. net. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Monroe is Professor in the History of Education in the 
Teachers’ College of the Columbia University of New York. 
Having found his “ Text-book in the History of Education ” 
too large for the training colleges, he has condensed it into 
this “ Brief Course,” and has kept in enough historical ma- 
terial to give body to his subject and to indicate the relation- 
ship between social life and education. He has endeavoured 
to avoid the tendency to too great generalization ; to give in 
some measure the flavour of original sources; and to show 
the connexion between educational theory and actual school 
work in its historical development. He has thus produced a 
sound and reasonable book on a large and intricate subject 
for which all who are interested in education must be duly 
grateful. He has also added, for our convenience, a summary 
at the close of each chapter; and at the end comes an index. 
The illustrations are taken from rare books and documents— 
and in fact everything is done to render the book attractive 
and useful. We think we would have omitted, in a brief 
course such as this, the first two chapters—on “ Primitive 
Peoples” and “Oriental Education.” In the former case 
very little is known, and in the latter too little space is per- 
force given, to allow of the treatment being quite satisfactory. 
But, after all, they take only twenty-five pages, and give an 
appearance of completeness to the volume. Then we turn to 
the Greeks and the Romans, and so on, down to the days of 
Lancaster and Bell, and to modern scientific and sociological 
tendencies. Greek education is very well done in a little over 
fifty pages. Roman education as a training for practical life 
is not so interesting ; but then there is not quite so much to 
say. 

Naturally we have turned to more modern times. We have 
found a very interesting account given of the naturalistic 
tendency of Rousseau, with his marvellous power of embody- 
ing great ideas in words, and his very little power of realizing 
them in action. “Matter and impertinency mixed. Reason 
in madness.” Never was such excellent advice given to the 
world, mingled with such rubbish. It gives one a sense of 
relief to escape as from a certain kind of lunacy from him and 
his ways to the psychological tendency in the doings and 
writings of Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel. The treatment 
of each of these three is masterly. We do not know which 
is the best. It is rather refreshing, however, to find an 
American saying in praise of Froebel that “his philosophy is 


most in accord with the chief principles in recent educational 
thought.” The three points he chooses out for emphasis are: 
(1) the supreme importance of natural interests in the selec- 
tion of subject-matter in the process of study; (2) the ne- 
cessity of giving to all such learning processes, once begun, a 
social meaning drawn from present life; and (3) the import- 
ance of having all such instruction processes terminate in 
activity as directly as possible; in other words, of giving all 
education processes a social and hence a moral and practical 
meaning. “ Present educational thought is largely a synthesis 
of Herbartian and Froebelian ideas” (and with these is in- 
cluded much of what Pestalozzi taught) “in which the latter 
are more in accord with prevailing philosophical, psychological, 
and scientific thought.” 

We have not space here to quote what seem to us the ex- 
cellent grounds on which he bases his opinion. We have 
thought it better just to give the opinion for what it is worth, 
and to pass on. There is much else in this book we should 
like to quote, and many other points on which we should like 
to dwell; but our space is used up. We thank Prof. Monroe 
for giving us a book so full of suggestion and thought. 


The Making of the Criminal. By CHARLES E. R. RUSSELL 
and L. M. RicBy. (3s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

The reading of this book makes one sad. It tells of how 
criminals are made, or, rather, of how they are allowed to 
come into existence, through ignorance, the lack of sympathy, 
the lack of opportunity to do better, the lack of prevention; 
in a word, through neglecting the means at our disposal, 
through not beginning the fight soon enough or giving in too 
soon. We shall not be able in any case to save very many, 
but we are bound to save those we can. The authors, who 
have large knowledge in matters of this kind, write very 
earnestly and wisely, we think, about them. They tell us of 
the plans which have been tried elsewhere, and with what 
success; and they make certain proposals for improving our 
methods of procedure: the desirability of extending the age 
beyond sixteen for admission to reformatory schools, and for 
prolonging the time at those schools; the very much wider 
and more systematic use of probation officers for those who 
leave them or are otherwise friendless and without any one to 
direct and advise them; and the establishment of children’s 
courts for the trial of children and first offenders up to the 
age of about twenty-one. Incidentally the folly and injustice 
of passing short sentences is expounded, the use of “ inde- 
terminate sentences,” and other matters of a like kind. The 
book is divided into two parts: what is done and what might 
be done at home, and what is being done abroad. 

The names of the chapters in the first part will sufficiently 


indicate their contents: “The Young Outcast,” “ Orphaned 
at Seventeen,” “ Turned out of Home,” “ The Young Thief,” 
&c. Then follows the discussion of “possible remedies.” 


Amongst these the most hopeful is “the Borstal System,” 
first tried at Borstal Prison, near Rochester, in 1902, and 
since introduced at Dartmoor, and, we believe, at Lincoln. 
The discipline is somewhat stricter than in a reformatory ; the 
prisoner is made to feel that his case is not hopeless; there is 
a certain distinction in dress according to the grade the 
prisoner acquires; he is set to work at learning a trade; 
emulation is encouraged by a system of benefits, rewards, and 
punishments; he is kept hard at it so that there is no 
softening, and yet is treated like a human being who need 
not despair. It is the most promising experiment hitherto 
made in England. 

We have given our readers a mere peep at the contents of 
this volume, and have passed by many topics which cry out 
for notice. Those who wish for more had better get the book 
and read it for themselves. It will repay the trouble. It is 
not a matter about which we can get rid of our responsibility 
by saying “it is none of my business.” Jt is the business of 
every one. We should try to make it easier for these poor 
waifs and strays to do what is right, contrive that they shall 
at least have the chance of health, strength, and ability to 
work, assist them to gain some some self-respect, and so 
perchance some of them may be prevented from sinking 
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irretrievably into the great mass of the hopeless. This book, 
at any rate, gives us sound information, 


An Illustrated History of England. By W.S. ROBINSON. 
(In two volumes, 2s. each; or one volume, 3s. 6d. Riving- 
tons.) 

This book is avowedly designed for students working for 
the Locals and similar examinations, and such persons may 
find it useful. It is certainly very full. The author treats of 
literature, architecture, the fine arts, social life and dress, as 
well as of the ordinary topics. Even education gets a para- 
graph here and there, and the highwaymen of the eighteenth 
century receive nearly as much attention as the martyrs of 
the sixteenth. For the rest the work falls under Prof. 
Pollard’s condemnation of “text-books of English history, 
which may be necessary, but are certainly evil, which prefer 
knowledge to understanding, and seem expressly designed to 
nip the bud of historical interest and to clip the wings of 
historical imagination.” Ina word, we get the dry bones of 
history, and we get little more. Of the great social and re- 
ligious movements we see the merest outside. The connexion 
of the peasant revolt with villeinage is inadequately shown, 
nor is there anywhere a sufhcient account of the latter. 
What Protestantism and Puritanism were, no reader will dis- 
cover from this book. The industrial and social changes of 
the early nineteenth century and the Reform Bill are both 
fairly treated ; but the two are kept carefully apart. We can 
find no mention of the Irish Catholic Penal Code. It would 
hardly be too much to say that the author has carcfully 
neglected whatever could explain that political history which 
is his main subject. The work is as empty of characteriza- 
tion as it is of philosophy. Not even of Nelson or Wellington 
do we get a description. The literary history can be useful 
for nothing but cram. Its quality may be gauged by two 
examples. To Tennyson are allotted four sentences, of which 
two are: “ Later he wrote historical plays, which were acted 
by Sir Henry Irving with great success. He was created a 
peer in 1884.” Browning gets three sentences, of which the 
last is: “ He also wrote some lighter pieces, full of fire and 
humour, such as the legend of the * Pied Piper of Hamelin.’ ” 
The best parts of the book are those dealing with the military 
history. Many of the campaigns are told in sufficient detail 
to make them intelligible, and the account of Waterloo is one 
of the best we have seen in a school history, except that the 
author makes the mistake of saving that the last attack of 
the French was directed against the British centre. But, as 
a whole, the work is nothing but a crushing load of facts— 
sufficient to dullthe keenest intelligence and calculated to make 
us thankful that English schoolboys and girls possess such 
infinite powers of forgetting. 


“Everyman's Library.” —Ancient Hebrew Literature: being 
the Old Testament and Apocrypha. Arranged by 
Rev. R. BRUCE TAYLOR. Four vols. (4s. net. Dent.) 

This is something more than a reprint, and calls for a 
distinct notice. The preceding volume in the series, con- 
taining the books of the New Testament, followed the 

chronological order. Principal Lindsay, the editor, had a 

comparatively easy task; but to determine the order even of 

those books of the Old Testament which bear the stamp of a 

single author would not be easy, and to sift and sort the several 

strata and fragments of which composite books such as 

Genesis and the Psalms are composed would be the work for 

a genius in the “ Arabian Nights,” and the precedent has been 

wisely abandoned. Mr. Taylor has contented himself with 

grouping the books in topical order, so as to bring out clearly 
the development of thought. Thus, under the heading * Wisdom 

Literature ” we find in the proper order of moral ideas The 

Proverbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, Ecclesiasticus, The Wisdom of 

Solomon. This arrangement is not perfectly logical. Job, 

for instance, belongs no less to “ Poetry ” than to * Wisdom.” 

That the hard-and-fast line between the Old Testament and 

the Apocrypha should have disappeared hardly needs an 

apology. In his introduction the editor points out that this 


rigid line of demarcation dates only from the Reformation, 
and was to a great extent arbitrary. 
The text is that of the Authorised Version, but in certain 


‘books, particularly Job and the Psalms, mistranslations have 


been freely corrected. The division into chapters and verses 
has disappeared, and the poetry is printed line for line as in 
the Hebrew. In this age of cheap Bibles this cannot be called 
by any means a cheap publication, but it is well worth the 
price. It will help readers to realize that, besides all else 
that it is, the Bible is a great national literature, and, as 
Jowett in his famous essay some fifty years ago insisted (and 
after him Matthew Arnold drove home the lesson), to be 
understood and appreciated it must be studied as literature. 


Virgils Messianic Eclogue. Three studies by JosEpH B. MAYOR, 
W. WARDE FOWLER, R. S. CONWAY. (2s. 6d. net. Murray.) 

These three essays have already appeared, and two of them were 
noticed by us at the time; but classical scholars will be grateful to 
Mr. Mayor for collecting and preserving these Sibylline leaves, as they 
may be called in more senses than one. Prefixed is a translation in 
blank verse by Prof. Conway, free, but faithful enough to serve as a 
commentary. Mr. Mayor's essay, which we had not seen before, 
proves conclusively, in our judgment, that the imagery of the Eclogue 
is partly Hebraic, and indicates the channels by which it may have 
reached Virgil. Mr. Fowlers ingenious explanation of the last line 
leaves us unconvinced, as it does Prof. Conway, though he ‘‘ hedges” 
in his translation. ‘* The child that will not smile on his mother is not 
worthy of notice from the deities presiding over his parents’ union ” is 
a tame conclusion to a Messianic Eclogue, and we see no reason for 
rejecting the traditional interpretation : 


Smile on thy mother, little one, who bare 
Through ten long, weary months a load of care ; 
Smile, and provoke thy sire’s approving nod, 

So shalt thou feast and lie with gods a god. 


An [ntroduction to Vulgar Latin. By C. H. GRANDGENT. 
(Harrap. 6s. net.) 

Vulgar Latin was not the language of the city slums or of the labourer 
in the fields : it was the speech of the middle classes, growing out of 
early classical Latin and continuing the classical vowel system. It is 
called vulgar because it was distinct from the language of literature and 
higher education. Developing under local influences until the in- 
habitants of one district could no longer understand those of another 
remote from it, vulgar Latin became the parent of the Romance 
tongues. It is studied in the book before us, which belongs to 
“ Heath's Modern Language Series,’ by the Professor of Romance 
Languages in Harvard University, and studied with singular fullness 
and care. A great merit of his treatise is the abundance of its 
references to first-hand sources and to earlier studies in the subject. 
We thus have either evidence for what is stated or an indication of 
the place where the proofs may be sought. The bibliography alone 
would make the book valuable. The author expresses a hope that 
his pages, designed primarily for students of the Romance languages, 
will be of interest also to classical scholars. His hope is well founded. 
Since his work is of good quality, we have pleasure in bringing it to 
the notice of both classes of readers. 


“ Oxford Higher French Series.” — Choix de Lettres Parisiennes de 
Madame de Girardin. Edited by F. pe Baupiss. (2s. net. 
Clarendon Press.) 

It would not be fair to apply to these Letters what Mme. de Girardin 
says of a booklet about railways that she picked up in 1837—‘* Mais 
ces belles phrases, ces brillants mensonges, qui sont très jolis dans une 
colonne de journal, dans un livret sont inutiles ; ce m'est pas ce qu'on 
y cherche.” These feuilletons, which appeared in La Presse between 
1836-1847, have all the charm of a witty and well-educated woman's 
conversation ; but Sainte-Beuve, whom M. de Baudiss quotes as the 
principal witness to their merits, adds as their most characteristic trait 
Labsence du fond. It would be too much to expect of an editor that 
he should hunt out all the allusions to passing events and fashions ; 
but some obscurities (or what will certainly prove such to schoolboys) 
might have been cleared up. Take Letter XXI.—an admirable 
portraiture of typical Parisian ladies. We need hardly be told that 
Zeuxis and Apelles were famous Greek painters; but we do want 
some information about Mlle. Gérard and Mlle. Hauterieve. How many 
boys will detect the pun in une fenétre condamnée? Thalberg and 
Liszt are known to us; but what are the Prière de wVoise and the 
Galop infernal ? 


Un Saint. Par PAUL BOURGET. Edited by CLouDESLEY 
BRERETON. (2s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

‘Un Saint” is well known in England from the charming illus- 
strated edition, and Mr. Brereton is quite justified in calling it, in its 
way, a little masterpiece. He hints, at the same time, very delicately 


that it shows the cloven foot, the rudiments of* the Jesuit_pamphleteer. 
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The notes are crisp and to the point. Some allusions are passed over. 
We want to know when and where Taine was Bourget’s ‘‘ master” (or 
is the phrase not to be understood literally ?), and we should like to 
have at least a reference to sa page la plus cloguente, Taine’s description 
of the Campo Santo. 


Poésies Choises d'André Chenier. Edited by JULES DEROCQUIGNY. 
(2s. 6d. net. Clarendon Press.) 

Macaulay’s schoolboy would know that Chénier was a victim of the 
Revolution and wrote in prison ‘‘ La Jeune Captive,” but we doubt 
whether Macaulay himself knew much more about the great forerunner 
of romanticism. This selection includes nearly all that is worth pre- 
serving of Chénier, and the notes, which represent a vast amount of 
labour, give in briefest space the classical sources whence Chenier 
drew his inspiration. The book is more fitted for University than for 
school use. The introduction gives no less than twenty distinct 
critiques of Chénier by distinguished Frenchmen, and were the pupil 
required to look up all the references, this one author would occupy 
all his school time. Two or three poems with the Venus and Adonis 
motif had better have been omitted. 


A First German Course. By J. B. and J. A. Jorrc. (Cassell.) 

This is one of the many textbooks now being published which seek 
to steer a middle course between the old and the new methods of 
language teaching. The pupil begins with connected pieces of Ger- 
man dealing with his surroundings, and the exercises are based on the 
reading matter. The book has many good points; but there are some 
weaknesses. Frequently, what ought to be carefully separated in 
grammar is given in the same page ; for example, in the third lesson auf 
and 7# are introduced as governing two cases; in the tenth all three 
forms of the declension of adjectives are given ; and in the twelfth a con- 
fusing mass of prepositions taking various cases confronts the pupil. The 
exercises consist of detached sentences, usually, it is true, on a single 
subject, but a little ingenuity would easily have converted them into 
pieces of genuine and intelligible English. We see no point in insert- 
ing ‘‘a few lessons in the Anmschauungs-unterricht.” If that method 
is not carried out with some degree of fullness, it may as well be left 
alone. On the other hand, the fewness of the grammatical rules and 
the practical nature of the vocabulary are features that deserve com- 
mendation. 


Goethe’s Faust. Erster Teil. Edited, with Introduction and 
° Commentary, by JULIUS GOEBEL. (5s. G. Bell.) 

Of commentaries on ‘* Faust ”?” there is no end; but Prof. Goebel is 
not content, like the Wagner of the play, with a réchauffé of old 
learning, but has made a new and original contribution to the study 
of Goethe. He has explored the dark places of medizval magic, and, 
‘in particular, the treatise of Iamblicus, ‘‘ De Mysteriis,” which he 
shows, in our judgment conclusively, must have been known to Goethe. 
Documents are fully quoted, and students will be grateful to Herr 
Goebel for saving them the trouble of wandering through a Serbonian 
bog. Less confidently, we may accept the proposed derivation of 
Mephistopheles (Megist-Ophial, identified with Hermes Trismegistos) 
without consulting the Faust-book of Spiess. More interesting to us 
are the illuminating notes on the Earth-spirit, der Geist der stets 
verneint, the Eimer, and the Getsterchor. The suggestion that the 
Gretchen tragedy is a reflexion of the Frederike episode in Goethe’s 


life is new to us, and it throws a flood of light both on the poet and _ 


the man. 


Character Forming in School. By F. H. ELLIS. 
(3s. Longmans.) 

Miss Ellis has produced an attractive little book, showing how the 
doctrine of character-building may be carried out in a public ele- 
mentary school with children of from three to fourteen years of age. 
The lessons are printed just as they were given. The schemes are 
copied from the teacher’s notebook, and the compositions are those 
done by the children in the course of the week during which they have 
been studying and practising the thought — ‘‘love,” ‘‘ obedience,” 
unselfishness,” &c.—on which it is written. In the lower part of the 
school the work of the children is treated in kindergarten fashion, 
thus :—Obedience; The Story Lesson; How to give it; Nature 
Talk ; Game (the Story Dramatized) ; Occupations; Pictures, &c. 
Then, in the upper school, we are given, after the thought, literature 
extracts to carry it out, character study, daily talks, &c. Then come 
the essays the children have written, and, lastly, some notes on the 
character studies and some poems to be learnt by heart. It is a prac- 
tical and well-thought-out proposal, deserving of all commendation. 
Miss Ellis’s school is the Warley Road School, Halifax. The book 
abounds with useful hints as to how to apply the ‘‘thought”’ in the 
various other lessons which are given to the children in history, geo- 
graphy, physical exercises, &c. Altogether this is a very charming 
little book, and the advice it gives—not so much in words as in prac- 
tice—should be widely followed. 


Moral Instruction Essays. By JOHN HOLLINGWORTH. 
(4d. Sir Isaac Pitman.) 
‘These are outline essays, the subject-matter of which is first to be 
taught to the pupil, who will then be required to reproduce the model 


Illustrated. 


essay from memory. The conception of the book seems to us 
pedagogically vicious. A lesson on morals cannot profitably follow 
the same lines as a boy’s essay. Who would ever dream of setting as 
the subject for the first essay ‘‘ Human Nature,” the first in the book? 
And in this first essay half-a-dozen terms are introduced—faculties, 
affections, conscience, character—which go to the very roots of 
philosophy, to say nothing of such a disputable proposition as ‘‘ to do 
evil is opposite to human nature.” Mr. Hollingworth should verify his 
quotations before requiring exact reproduction. Thereis the old con- 
fusion between St. Augustine of Canterbury and the Bishop of Hippo. 


Popular Fallacies. By A. S. E. ACKERMANN. (6s. net. Cassell.) 

“ Fallacies” has here a very wide connotation, including errors and 
mistakes of all kinds, past as well as present. There is a vast amount of 
miscellaneous information packed into 300 pages, which begin with the 
fallacy that a thaw bursts the water-pipes and ends with thought-read- 
ing. The author is stronger on the scientific and physiological than 
on the literary side. It was hardly necessary to treat at such length 
exploded superstitions, as that a stye on the eye can be cured by the 
lick of a dog, and these might well have been relegated to a single short 
chapter, while to give to musical instruments a whole chapter shows a 
lack of proportion. We miss some of the commonest fallacies in the 
proper sense of the word—e.g., the hare and the tortoise, Epimenides, 
the St. Petersburg puzzle; and the explanation given of ‘‘ the exception 
proves the rule” is wrong, as a reference to the Oxford Dictionary will 
show. The chapter on historical fallacies might well be expanded—we 
commend to the author’s attention Fournier’s delightful books, 
“L'esprit dans Phistoire” and ‘‘ L’esprit des autres.” The three 
Estates of the Realm, King, Lords, and Commons, is bad coin that 
should have been nailed to the counter. But it is ungracious, when 
Mr. Ackermann has provided so pleasant an entertainment, to call 
attention to the missing courses and dishes. 


A New Algebra. By G. COLLAR, B.A., B.Sc. 
& Holden.) 

If it were only for its admirable collection of exercises, this book 
deserved a careful examination. It is evidently the work of a good 
teacher, who has spared no pains in securing examples of every kind. 
Sections on graphs are to be found in appropriate places; but in its 
main outline the course is planned on old-fashioned lines, that is to say, 
factors and fractions come before equations, square root after quadratic 
equations with literal coefficients, and equations involving irrational 
quantities before the chapter on surds. A return to the old arrange- 
ment is not necessarily a disadvantage ; for the new system is still on its 
trial, but the early introduction of equations and easy problems depend- 
ing on them seems to be one of the best of the recent changes. The 
course ends with a chapter on the binomial theorem with a positive 
integral index. 


(4s. 6d. Meiklejohn 


Practical Trigonometry. By H.C. PLAYNR, M.A.,and R. C. Fawpry, 
M.A. (2s. 6d. Edward Arnold.) 

This is a useful little book, laying stress on those portions of ele- 
mentary trigonometry which have a practical bearing, and omitting 
others which are merely of theoretical interest. It is carefully written, 
and the propositions contained in it are proved, at any rate, for those 
cases which occur in practice. Few of the modern books on practical 
mathematics are so sound and thorough in their treatment. 


(1) First Steps in Quantitative Analysis. By J. C. GREGORY. 
(2s. 6d. Arnold.) (2) An Introduction to Volumetric Analysts. 
By A. J. WALKER and O. E. MoTT. (Chapman & Hall.) 

Each of these books is essentially an introduction to the principles 
of volumetric analysis as illustrated by estimations of the halogens 
and silver, by acidimetry and alkalimetry, and by the use of perman- 
ganate, bichromate, iodine, and thiosulphate solutions. The little 
volume by Drs. Walker and Mott is the simpler of the two and is 
well suited to the needs of boys’ schools and technical classes. Mr. 
Gregory’s book is rather fuller in detail and, in particular, contains a 
very useful account of the behaviour of the indicators, litmus, methyl- 
orange, and phenol-phthalein under different conditions. It also 
includes a few exercises in simple gravimetric operations as alterna- 
tive methods of standardizing some of the solutions. Both books 
can be recommended as reliable guides to the elements of volumetric 
analysis. 


The Laws of Health. By Carstairs C. DouG-ass, M.D., D.Sc. 
(3s. Blackie.) 

This compact little volume is not a health Reader, nor is it in any 
way intended for the use of children. It consists of a useful résumé 
in book form of the course of lectures given by the writer to the 
King’s students in training at Glasgow University, and is designed to 
assist all members of the teaching profession anxious to safeguard and 
improve the health of the future citizen. Many and various are the 
efforts at the present time directed to the preparation of teachers, at 
some stage of their career, for the practice of hygiene in their schools 
on behalf of themselves and their charges, and to these efforts Dr. 
Carstairs Douglass has made a practical contribution. The detailed 
instructions given for the examination of eyes and throats, the good 
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reasons advanced for omitting the ear from those parts of the person 
selected for personal chastisement, the chapters on ‘‘ Medical Inspec- 
tion” and ‘‘School Diseases,” cannot but supplement the naturally 
imperfect knowledge on these points possessed by those whose day 
of training was prior to the era of school hygiene; but wish that 
more space were devoted to descriptions of the normal child. The 
perusal of this and other books of its kind occasionally raises a doubt 
whether we are not a race of abnormalities, and whether the normal 
should not be more fitly described as the abnormal. Surely all 
children are not diseased, though the figures quoted from reliable 
sources should serve to hasten the day of regular and skilful medical 
inspection of children and their schools. It is to be hoped that the 
concluding chapter on ‘‘ Corporal Punishment” and the right use of 
the ‘‘tawse ” will give place, in future editions, to a chapter on ‘‘ The 
Physical and Disciplinary Value of Manual Training, Games, and 
other safe outlets for the nervous energy which begets trouble when un- 
wisely repressed.” 


Alcohol and the Human Body. By Sir VicToR HorsLEY and MARY 
D. STURGE. (Macmillan. 5s.) 

An ardent desire to safeguird the rising generation from the abuse of 
alcohol, and the increased information in regard to the whole question, 
based on sound scientific lines, which can now be advanced, apparently 
combined to stimulate two experts of unassailable integrity to collect 
and publish in a compendious form the matter contained in this work. 
An agreeable, lucid style, free from any suspicion of fanaticism, 
thoroughly up-to-date knowledge, and a comprehensive treatment of the 
subject, excellent type, good paper, and a series of valuable plates, 
drawn and reproduced with great care, all contribute to the production 
of a book for which there is unquestionably a place at the present time, 
when some teaching on the vexed question of alcoholism is required 
from those whom a sense of their want of equipment for the task is no 
disgrace, and when parents and philanthropists alike look to the 
medical profession for some assistance in meeting the problems of social 
life, the crudely expressed, unscientific, and frequently inaccurate state- 
ments which satisfied a certain section of the community in the past 
being now neither influential nor permissible. If, in the interests of the 
nation, the rising generation can be trained to control, for a period at 
least, its consumption of alcohol, the restraining voice will be found in 
some of the stern facts contained in a book of such undeniable authority 
as this most recent publication on the detrimental effects of alcohol 


upon the human tissues, rather than in the generalizations and exagger- . 


ations, which have failed to effect the purpose hitherto. The book is 
to be strongly recommended, alike to teachers and parents. 


The Skirts of the Great City. By Mrs. ARTHUR J. BELL. With 
16 Illustrations in colour by ARTHUR J. BELL. (6s. Methuen.) 
This is a kind of book much in vogue at present—a collection of 

pretty pictures, accompanied by text that stews up the history and 

topography of the scenes. Unfortunately, where a great deal of ground 
has to be covered, as in the present case, such a hodge-podge is apt to 
prove rather ‘‘ stodgy ” reading, unless leavened by a little humour or 
fancy. Mrs. Bell has been, on the whole, careful in gathering her 

closely-packed information, and she puts her best foot toremost in a 

particularly full account of Hampstead and its neighbourhood. But 

we would call her attention to several errors, the source of which 
might sometimes be guessed at on reference to her list of authorities. 

The dates—‘* 1747,” for the enlargement of Hampstead Church, ‘* under 

the auspices of the beloved Canon Ainger,” and ‘‘ 1871,” for the first 

roposal of a bridge at Putney—may be printers’ errors; but 

it is for the author to explain how, on page 146, Ilorne Tooke 
comes to be buried at Wimbledon, as he wished, and on page 203 
at Ealing, as he was. Handel was not buried at Stanmore ; and its 
legend of ‘‘The Harmonious Blacksmith” is more than doubtful. 
Addington has ceased to be an archiepiscopal seat. George III. did 
not pull down Richmond Lodge “ in 1760,” but only after Kew louse 
had been transferred to him by the Princess Dowager. Nor did he 
demolish Kew House ‘‘ before his first attack of insanity.” On the 
next page we arc told, rightly, that the Queen occupied it during that 
attack, and, wrongly, that the King was then confined in the separate 
building now known as Kew Palace. Our author would not make 
these mistakes if she had gone to first-rate authorities like the 
Diaries of Madame D’Arblay and Mrs. Papendiek, instead of trusting 
to such compilations as Thorne’s ‘‘ Environs,” whose slip on this 
matter has been followed by many guide-book writers, servum pecus, 
tumbling one after another into the same blunders. Mr. Bell’s pictures 
in colour are effective, and so are the photographs that eke them out ; 
but the mixture of styles of illustration does not recommend itself. 


New Issue.”— 
By A. H. Keane, LL.D. 


“t Stanford’s Compendium of Geography and Travel. 
Africa. Vol. I., North Africa. 
Second Edition, Revised. (15s.) 

Prof. Keane was the Atlas who bore on his shoulders the chief 
weight of this series in its original form; and, now that it is en- 
larged in size and scope, he continues to take a leading part in its 
authorship, the modest title of Editor having long grown inappro- 
priate. Africa is well entrusted to him as giving a field for his 


ethnographical learning and wide reading in travel ; and he has well 
used the opportunity of a new edition to explain the recent explora- 
tions and international agreements that have turned nearly all this 
continent into ‘‘a political dependency of Europe.” He has also a 
sharp eye for clouds on its sweltering horizon, as shown in his 
account of the Senussi brotherhood, whose power some recent writers 
have tried to belittle; but Prof. Keane better estimates a danger 
threatening more than one sphere of civilizing influence. His ap- 
preciation of the Negroid peoples of the Central Soudan, on the other 
hand, points to one of the most hopeful features of this region, What 
strikes one in all his work is a rare union of encyclopedic knowledge 
and wide views with a clear and forcible style, which makes the book 
readable as well as instructive. The publisher has done his part in 
excellent maps and illustrations. The only fault we have to find is 
with the provoking urrangement by which the volumes are published 
separately ; but in this case can be pleaded a marked physical and 
biological division between the two halves of the continent. 


Over-Sea Britain. The Nearer Empire: the Mediterranean, British 
Africa, and British America. A descriptive Record of the Geo- 
graphy, the Historical, Ethnological, and Political Development 
and the Economic Resources of the Empire. By E. F. KNIGHT, 
Author of ‘‘ Where Three Empires Meet.” (63. net. John 
Murray.) 

The solid title of this book gives a fair idea of its contents; and the 
name of the author goes far to guarantee its value. We know how 
Mr. Knight has the advantage of having seen, with his own eyes, most 
of the regions he describes; and we can guess how he approaches his 
work in a spirit that will not belittle such names as Governor Eyre and 
Cecil Rhodes. It should be said at once that, while he is nothing if 
not imperialist in bias, his historical summaries seem fair and accurate, 
if his forecast of the future may perhaps prove too sanguine in certain 
cases. The survey of our colonies here presented is most compre- 
hensive and satisfactory ; even Tristan D’Acunha has its paragraph, 
while South Africa and Canada fill each a hundred pages or more. 
Type, maps, and index are all much to their da gabe In such a work 
of reference, ‘‘no flowers” must be the rule of style; and so much 
information is packed so closely into its three hundred pages, that it 
might prove caviare to the general readers ; but to teachers it will be 
most welcome, and should find a place in school libraries. The one 
drawback is that we have only part of a design, to be completed by a 
volume on our offshoots in the Far East and in Australasia’ We 
should have thought that, by the use of thinner paper, the whole work 
could have been brought into a handy form, with a saving of cost. 


A School Notebook of Scales and Contour Maps. By the Rev. P. W. 
Unwin. (Cheltenham: Norman Sawyer & Co.) 

This notebook has been prepared by a Cheltenham master for the 
use of Army candidates, and gives information not elsewhere obtain- 
able in such fullness and detail. Chapter i. describes the method of 
use of certain scales and the reason why they afford the information 
they profess to give. Chapter ii. deals with the the construction and 
use of scales from a general point of view. Chapter iii. deals with 
the special requirements of Sandhurst and Woolwich, but there is little 
that would not be profitable for the future surveyor or civil engineer to 
know. Similar works are too often written by men without school 
experience. In this, not only are the explanations fitted to the school- 
boy brain, but the exercises are properly graduated. 


The Making of English Literature. By WILLIAM H. Crawsitaw, 
M.A. Illustrated. (5s. George G. Harrap & Co.) 

Mr. Crawshaw’s main purpose in the handsome volume before us 
has been to produce a compact, yet suggestive, introduction to English 
literature for students, while avoiding, as far as may be, the discussion 
of general English history, but seeking to produce the sense of an 
historical background by the treatment of the great literary works and 
personalities which have been introduced, and by the use made of the 
biographical details of the lives of the authors. But care has been 
taken to avoid forcing to an unwise extreme this moderation and 
restraint. The whole range of English literature has been chosen, 
from the earliest days of anything that can be called English and 


‘which deserves the name of literature, down to the deaths of Browning 


and Tennyson. It has been divided into periods, and the most notable 
writers and movements in them have been discussed. The minor 
authors are not dealt with at any length, if at all. Indeed, the whole 
book is rather a discussion of literature and literary movements than a 
general history in any real sense. Then we have an appendix con- 
sisting of a chronological outline, a reading and study list, a series of 
“aids to study,” and lastly an index. It is well printed, well illus- 
trated, and tastefully bound. Above all, it is interesting and is 
thoughtfully written. Every page bears the signs of the book’s being 
the result of the writer’s own reading, and even where, here and there, 
we do not quite agree with what is said, we respect it as a genuine 
expression of opinion. We must, for instance, expect in a book from the 
States over-praise of Dickens and somewhat short measure of apprecia- 
of Thackeray. With this difference of opinion—or we should, per- 
haps, rather say of feeling—we have little but praise to give to this 
scholarly and well-expressed account of the making of English litera- 
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ture. It is an excellent book for students, and the general reader will 
find much in it to interest him. By the way, we should not omit to 
mention that the book contains a é/erary map of England—an 
ordinary map of the country with the names of places and towns chiefly 
connected with the authors mentioned in the preceding pages. It 
seems to us a capital idea. 


Combined Course of Literary Reading and Composition, Edited by 
LEWIS MARSH, M.A. Illustrated. (2s. Blackie.) 

The selection in this little volume has been well made. It consists 
of sixty-one extracts in prose and verse, made from our better known 
writers. Each extract is followed by ‘‘exercises in composition ” 
of the following character :—‘* Use the following phrases or clauses in 
complete sentences”; ‘‘rewrite the following as if you were the 
author himself”; ‘* paraphrase the following,” &c., &c.—whose aim 
is to ‘*develop the characteristics of the extract, to train the pupil’s 
powers of observation and imitation, and to induce him to imbibe, 
perhaps unconsciously, the beauties of the original.” Thus, as in the 
‘direct method ° of teaching foreign languages, the Reader is made 
the foundation of the whole instruction in English. At the end of the 
book comes a list of more definite subjects for essays, a short vocabulary 
of terms, and a set of biographical notes of the authors from whom 
quotations have been given. Mr. Marsh is a master at the City of 
London School and a special instructor in modern languages to the 
London County Council. He has done his work well and wisely, and 
teachers of English will find it very useful. The method of teaching 
is essentially a right one, and is excellently carried out. It is capable 
of being widely extended, and will not lose thereby its practical useful- 
ness. 


Aids to the Study and Composition of English. By J.C. NESFIELD, M.A. 
(4s. 6d. Macmillan.) 

Mr. Nesfield has here produced a book which is excellent for the 
teacher, but one far too long and full for the pupil. It is probably for 
that reason that he has divided it into five Parts. Parts I. and II. are 
almost entirely reprints of corresponding parts of his ‘‘ Manual of 
English Grammar and Composition ” ; the other three Parts are almost 
entirely new, though Part IV. contains some of the matter of ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Grammar Past and Present.” Two appendixes and an index are 
added at the end of the book. This is not, on the whole, a treatise on 
composition. Parts I. and II. are a study and analysis of English 
speech from a grammatical point of view—a study of the words (parts 
of speech) already made into sentences, and of the order of words, 
stops, &c.—except, perhaps, the last two chapters of Part II. But 
Parts III. and 1V. treat distinctly of the right methods of making 
words into sentences, and so are what is generally known as ‘‘com- 
position.” Part V. we could very well do without—except the last 
two chapters, on ‘* Poetic Diction,’ and on ‘‘Style in Prose and 
Verse.” Mr. Nesfield has written many books on English grammar, 
and is now recognized as an authority. What he says on the subject 
is well and rightly said—broad-tninded, wise, and just. But we do 
not think it wise to include it in a book which will be popularly taken 
to be a book on composition. Grammar is the science of speech, 


and has little or nothing to do with the art of composi- 
tion. But, however this may be, here it is; so we must 
accept it. But his Parts HI. and IV. are excellent, and will 


be found very helpful. Part V. is too much a matter of the 
figures of rhetoric, names of different kinds of poetry, &c., to be of 
much use, it seems to us, in teaching young people to write good and 
clear and vigorous English. Altogether, this book has too much of 
the shadow of grammar in its pages to please us completely for the 
task of learning to write English. There is too much in it of the 
study of words and of English already composed into sentences, and 
too little study of the living processes of making English afresh for 
ourselves—too much of learning and too little of art. And yet the 
book is so well written and so well informed—we may be wrong al- 
together. 


Manual of Composition ant Rhetoric, Wy J. H. GARDINER, 
G. L. KITTREDGE, and S. L. ARNOLD. (4s. 6d. Ginn.) 

To teachers who are in favour of giving systematic instruction in the 
art of composition under its many forms this book may be recom- 
mended. [It deals with various forms of literary composition— 
narration, description, exposition, and argument—in succession, study- 
ing by means of the analysis of literary masterpieces the principles on 
which each is based, and providing exercises for the pupils. Many of 
these exercises are by no means easy. As examples, take the follow- 
ing :—** Describe the Valley of the Floss as you would imagine it would 
look (1) on a hot day in July. (2) ona bright, clear day in January, with 
the snow onthe ground.” §* Explain a bear-hunt in larguave that could 
be understood bya child.” In England we tend todistrust these methods 
of teaching the literary art, fearing that they lead to artificiality ; and 
this, no doubt, is a great danger. On the other side, it may be 
urged that our plan of merely giving children a subjzct and letting 
them write their own way lacks thoroughness, and that the analytic 
study of passages of acknowledged excellence, and the attempt to 
imitate the best features of their style, is not merely a help to writing, 
but reacts upon the pupil’s appreciation of literature. The last point 


deserves attention. Few boys or girls could read carefully the ad- 
mirably selected extracts in this volume without their sense of what is 
good in literary style being quickened. The explanatory part of the 
hook, too, is well done, though a good deal of what is said seems 
rather obvious. There are some chapters on ‘ Paragraphs,” ‘* Sen- 
tences,” and ‘‘ Words ” which are amongst the best in the book ; and 
one, on ‘‘ Letter-writing,’ which seems rather trivial. The extracts 
are, on the whole, as we have said, well selected; but H. A. Dana 
and Henry Van Dyke are not up to the mark, and we get rather too 
much Dickens—who may have been a great writer, but who is 
a decidedly bad model. 


Ballads and Poems illustrating English History. Edited by 
FRANK SIDGWICK. (Cambridge University Press.) 

This collection differs from its predecessors in the field by the 
prominence given to traditional ballads. ‘‘ Durham Field,” ‘‘ The 
Battle of Harlaw,” ‘‘ The Rose of England,” and several other ballads 
appear for the first time, as far as we are aware, in a school anthology. 
Mr. Frank Sidgwick has already given proof of his wide range of know- 
ledge and fine taste in English poetry, and this selection will be 
deservedly popular. One caveat we must enter. The poems are all 
good to read and ponder, but ‘‘every piece is meant to be learnt by 
heart.” The English schoolboy who knows 500 lines of poetry by 
heart is somewhat of a prodigy, and this volume contains well over 
500 lines of Aytoun. Thackeray’s ‘‘ King Canute” is an admirable 
piece of fooling ; but who would set for repetition ‘‘ Adam, Enoch, 
Lamech, Canaan, Mahaleel, Methusalah, lived nine hundred years 
apiece, &c’’? From some of the literary criticisms we should dissent— 
that Mrs. Browning is ‘‘ easily the first of English women poets” and 
that Tennyson continued till his death continually improving ; nor does 
“an interesting and stimulating poet to read” seem to us to hit the 
aptest epithet for Wordsworth. Is it quite fair to give ‘‘ Nelson” as 
the sub-title of ‘The Happy Warrior”? It is a compound portraiture 
of Nelson and Wordsworth’s brother. If Mr. Sidgwick were ex- 
pounding to a class the line ‘“ But makes his moral being his first care,” 
he would find a difficulty in countering a precocious critic who 
whispered ‘‘ Lady Hamilton.” 


Stokes Cyclopedia of Familiar Quotations. Compiled by E. E. 
TRAFFRY. (3s. 6d. net. Chambers.) 

This cyclopacdia is fuller than Bartlett which we still take as our 
standard of comparison. The quotations are here arranged under 
keywords, but there is a very full index both of words and authors. 
There are, the sub-title informs us, 5,000 selections from 600 authors. 
Our only complaint is that the promise of the Preface that modern and 
living writers are well represented is hardly fulfilled. Thus we look in 
vain for the names of A. Birrell, G. B. Shaw, W. Watson, T. E. 
Brown, T. Huxley, J. K. Stephen, C. Patmore, all of whom have 
left quotations familiar at least in English ears. 


“ Pitt Press Series.”— Poems by William Wordsworth. Selected and 
Annotated by CLARA L. THOMSON. (2s. 6d. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 

Miss Thomson, whose book on ‘‘Samuel Richardson” many of our 
readers will remember, has given us here about forty of Wordsworth’s 
shorter poems, and two selections from the longer poems—one from the 
“ Prelude’ and the other from the ‘‘ Excursion.” To these she has pre- 
fixed two short and well written prefaces—one on Wordsworth’s life and 
one on his poems—and has added at the end a few notes to explain the 
harder passages. The little book is a well thought out and scholarly 
production, and thoroughly deserves to succeed. The selection is well 
made—not one of the poems it contains could be spared—but it might 
well have included a few others. This defect can, however, easily be set 
right by the issue of another sm2ll volume. We are, meanwhile, very 
pleased to have this excellent beginning. The Pitt Press has been very 
shy hitherto about giving us anything of Wordsworth’s—for some reason 
best known to themselves. We are glad that they have thought better 
of it, and have made so excellent a start with this charming little 
colume of Miss Thomson’s. 


“The Red Letter Library.” — Walden. 
With an Introduction by RICHARD WHITEING. 
Blackie. ) 

A prettier and more charming edition of ‘ Walden” would be hard 
to find than this which Blackie & Son have given us in the ‘‘ Red Letter 
Library ”—bound in dark red lambskin, with headlines in red, and well 
printed on good paper. Mr. Whiteing supplies a very readable little 
preface, which tells all that we need to know. Such a delightful 
volume has led us into reading it once again. It is strange that most 
people regard Thoreau as the apostle of the simple life. Ile had very 
simple tastes, and disliked society. He was fond of Nature and dis- 
liked trouble of all kinds. He found that by working for six months 
he could gain enough to live in a hut in a wood for the rest of the year. 
But he was indolent rather than simple, and he was for ever hoping 
that he would be observed and admired—looking at himself in the glass, 
and describing to others the rugged, sunbrowned, slovenly, solemn face 
and figure he saw there. The simple life is quite another [kind of 
thing. But if he had not written; Walden” we (should hhave(missed 


By HENRY DAVID THOREAU. 
(2s. Od. net. 
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one of the most delightful self-revelations in the language—odd and 

full of charm, a book to be read more than once, and to be dreamed 

over many times. We are thankful to Messrs. Blackie for giving it to 

us in so beautiful a form. It will be, and deserves to be, popular. 

“English Texts for Secondary Schools.” —Charls Kingsley, The 
Heroes. Edited by L. H. Ponp, B.A. With two Maps. (Is. 
Bell & Sons.) 

A well and clearly printed little book. The proper names are given 
in an index at the end; and an appendix is added giving references to 
various sculptures and vases in the British Museum, which will be 
found useful as illustrations of the stories. The names of places and 
provinces will be found mentioned in one or other of the two maps. 
Altogether a very complete little volume. 

Barbara goes to Oxford. By BARBARA BURKE. (6s. Methuen.) 

A rambling guide to Oxford disguised in the form of a novel. The 
romance is of the slightest. An Irish heiress, with a governess or 
secretary for chaperon, takes lodgings in Oxford for the Long, and 
explores the city and its surroundings with casual undergraduates and 
dons as céceront, and both in the end find mates. The story serves as 
a medium for topographical and antiquarian musings, an account of a 
degree-giving, a viva in the schools, &c. This serves as the letterpress 
to sixteen excellent photographic illustrations. 


Miss C. L. TitoMson, editor of the three volumes of ‘‘I}Hustrations 
of English Literature,” reviewed in our October number, writes to us 
about our remark that ‘‘ in the first volume we miss Ascham and Peele ; 
in the second there is no specimen of Milton’s prose.” As regards the 
second point, we can only cry *‘ Peccavimus” and apologize for 
having overlooked three extracts from ‘‘ Areopagitica.” On the other 
matter, however, Miss Thomson’s position is ditticult to understand. 
She says the first volume contains extracts from works published 
after 1553 only. In the first place, this is nowhere stated ; the title 
of the volume is simply ‘‘Ilustrations of English Literature from 
Wyatt to Webster.” Secondly, Sir Thomas Wyatt, Miss Thomson’s 
first author, died in 1542. Thirdly, Ascham's ‘Schoolmaster ` was 
published in 1570. 


THE COLLOQUIES OF P. SCHADE 
MOSELLANUS (1517). 


By Prof. FOSTER WATSON. 


e—a 


Non sunt contemnenda quasi parva, 
Sine quibus magna constare non possunt. 

— (On title-page of ** Paedologia ” of P. Schade Mosellanus.) 
ETER SCHADE was born in 1493 at Bruttig or Proteg, 
on the Moselle; hence the name by which he was 
usually known—“ Mosellanus.” He was the fourteenth son of 
a barber. After many struggles and privations his grandfather 
provided him with the means of entering the University of 
Cologne in 1509. He then began the study of Greek under 
John Caesarius. He then went to Freiburg asa student under 
Aesticampanius. In 1513 he appears to have gone to Leipzig 
and succeeded the Englishman, Richard Crook, as teacher of 
Greek. He was then only twenty-one years of age. In 1517 
he wrote his “ Paedologia "—a collection of colloquies—in Latin. 
The interest of Mosellanus’s “ Colloquies” lies, for us, in the 
vivid pictures which he presents of the life of students in the 
early German Renascence. Born in 1493, he was twenty-six 
years younger than Erasmus. But Mosellanus died in 1524 
at the age of thirty-one years—died, it is said, “of fatigue.” 

His struggles and studies had worn him out. 

Peter Mosellanus has a place in the history of the “ Author- 
ized Latin Grammar.” Lily took the verbal figures from him, 
though neither the definitions nor the examples are entirely the 
same as his.“ The Mosellan figures are part of the time-table 
work laid down in Malim’s “ Consuetudines ” for Eton in 
1561 in Forms VI. and VII. 

The main features of the “ Paedologia’” of P. Schade 
Mosellanus can be grouped round the subjects: (1) the 
ordinary life of the scholars, (2) their religious ideas, (3) their 
studies. Massebicauf is struck by the misery of the pupils, 


* John Ward’s Preface to “ Lily’s Grammar.” 

t M. L. Massebieau wrote ‘‘ Les Colloques Scolaires du Seizieme 
Siecle” in 1878. This is an interesting and valuable account of the 
history of the Colloquy as a school text-book method. 


and considers that the “ Paedologia ” reveals an unhappier 
condition than is portrayed in an earlier set of colloquies 
called the “ Manuale Scholarium,” which describes the daily 
life of University pupils in 1480 at Heidelberg. One point is 
clear—many of the scholars were very poor. 


The Renascence had raised on all sides disciples of literature. 
Gathered into the same city from distant towns and villages, they could 
not live there without doing something for a living, since, generally 
speaking, their parents were too poor to support them. Their great 
number brought about competition. It was therefore not easy to live 
on the labour of their hands, even if they had had the desire to do so. 
If they received help, it was at irregular intervals. . . . It was neces- 
sary for the Leipzig student to wait for the Fair. 


Two dialogues will show what the great Leipzig Fair meant 


to the scholars: 
Gaspar, Afodestus.* 

Gas. Tell me now, Modestus, how many days are there before the 
Fair Holidays when the foreign merchants come hither. 

Wod. Unless I am mistaken, a fortnight; for I count them closely 
almost to the very hours. There is no time of the whole year to which 
I look forward more anxiously than the Fair time. 

Gas. Not without reason, since the Fair brings us messengers, letters, 
and, still more acceptably, money, If this Fair does not bring me a 
supply of money, I shall not be able to last here any longer; for I am 
run out of means. 

Hod. Money I know I shall not receive to mean anything ; but 
cloth my father did promise to send me when I left home, so that I 
might have a winter suit made. 

Gas. Would that either of us might find an acquaintance whereby 
we may be able to drive off by some means the severity of the driving 
winter—you by getting clothes, I by getting money. 


Oswald, Michael.+ 

Os. Why don’t you celebrate your birthday and invite us to a 
friendly banquet? Dont you know that this day is sacred to 
St. Michael, after whom you are called ? 

Afich. Certainly I know what they say I should do; but, since I 
have not a cent with which to buy bread, how can I manage to give 
banquets ? 

Os. Haven’t you had money sent you from home to be given you at 
the Fair? 

Mich. Yes, something has come; but, though the merchant has 
now given me letters, nothing in the way of money can be got out of 
him until the Fair is over. He says that there is such a noise of men 
that there is no peace for counting out money; otherwise I would 
celebrate my birthday with a banquet and make an offering to my 
good genius (whom we call an angel) with some special joyfulness. 


In the third dialogue Peter is suddenly called home from 
his studies. Had he stayed, he would have had to go begging 
from door to door. He cannot give the usual farewell supper 
for lack of means. He takes his leave of his teacher. Again, 


Cleanthes has scarcely been able to get a begging station of 


such valne as to secure a corner for himself in the school. 

In another dialogue, immediately after Mass, Stephen and 
Lawrence intend to go to the portals of the rich and to run so 
as to get the first. second, or third chance. “You won't 
easily overtake me,” says the one to the other. “Time will 
show,” says the other. 

Thus, we see that, if the Fair did not bring the wherewithal 
for living, the scholar fell back on begging. Charles Reade’s 
“The Cloister and the Hearth ” makes us familiar with the 
strolling scholar as copier of manuscripts, and the scholar who 
begged his way, “for the love of God,” to the teacher or Uni- 
versity was in the Middle Ages and in the Renascence 
times a household word. As Massebieau says: “The mend- 
icity of scholars was an institution and even a recognized 
right. Scholars were distinguished from the multitude of 
wretches who besieged the houses. The scholars called at 
houses on certain days and at certain hours ’—* immediately 
after Mass,” as we see in the above dialogue when Stephen and 
Lawrence intend to race which may be first. Again, take the 
following instance :— 

George, Chunradus.{ 

Geo. There will be (to-morrow) § the festive celebration of St. Martin’s 
Day. 


` 


* Dialogue I. t Dialogue II. 
t Dialogue XIX. 
§ On the Church of St. Martin at Lucca is pictured the story of 


St. Martin giving to a poor man the half of/his cloak, 
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Chun. What of that? 

Geo. There is an abundant harvest for us scholars on that day. In 
the first place, they give us more than usual to eat than on any other, 
and it is the custom for the needy to go from door to door to get 
money. 

Chun, Well may it be with me. 
see me through the winter fairly well. 


I hope I may gather what will 


Outside the city the scholars went begging into the country: 


Marcelius and Antonius.* 


Mar. Hail, Antonius ! 

Ant. You also, Marcellus. 

Var. What are you running away for? Whom are you seeking ? 

Ant. I seek some one to go with me into the country—a companion 
to go with me to beg for eggs, as is the custom. 

Mar. But this custom is a poor affair and unworthy of the youth 
devoted to liberal studies. For what is more servile than to go about 
from door to door for the sake of country eggs, and in the meantime to 
throw up all one’s reading. 

Ant. But how am I to drive off hunger if it is not permissible to 
seek food from somewhere ? 

Mar. Here in the town you can get enough to satisfy the cravings 
of Nature ; for, if you can get food the whole year by the kindness of 
some here, by the kindness of the same people you can manage to get 
over a few days. 

Ant. In vain I appeal to thee. You are too severe for me to want 
to have dealings with you. You are wisdom itself. 

Mar, Weil, do as you please. 


Other sources of help to scholars are described in the follow- 
ing dialogue : + 
Burchardus, Albinus. 

Burch. Have you heard what weddings take place to-day ? 

Aii. I have heard. 
© Burch, Care has been taken that we should get something out of 
nuptial feasts. 

ld. As to food to-day, I don’t stop; for I had a project of 
pleasantly passing the day ; but, because I cannot see the acrobats in 
the theatre, I am disappointed. 

Burch. But what hinders you from seeing them ? 

Alb. Don't you know by any chance, on this day, by the benefaction 
of some pious donor, that the baths are opened free, by which my 
keenness for seeing the acrobatic display has been taken away? Don’t 
you think I was wise? 

Burch. Unless you had mooted the matter, I should have forgotten 
completely the wésceratio (the giving away of meat) which has been 
fixed for this very day. Good luck to the bridegroom and his bride, 
whilst we look after those things which concern us closely. 

Finally, the scholar often paid for lodgings by rendering 
services, and sometimes had to obtain leave to miss his 
teacher's class so as to do such services as drawing water for 
the lodging-house keeper. The picture of life thus presented 
by Moscllanus reminds us of the experiences of Vittorino da 
Feltre (in Italy), who is said to have washed the dishes of his 
master Biagio Pelacane, in part payment for his instruction in 
geometry. So, too, in England: 

Probably the majority of Oxford students were poor, eking out their 
precarious allowances by begging, by working as servants, by learning 
handicrafts, &c., and many supported themselves by bequests and 
exhibitions and picking up the various doles at funerals and commemora- 
tion masses, where such needy miserables were always to be found. $ 


In the light of the experience of such struggles, it is easy to 
understand the following dialogue.$ 
Hippolytus and Clitus complain of the severity of the cold weather, 


Hipp. How happy ought they to be to whom it is permitted to sit 
down at home by the side of the stove or other winter heating ! 


Cilit. And, on the contrary, how unhappy are we wretches forced to - 


seek from door to door for food, equipped with no skins, almost without 
any clothes to combat the severity of winter, though it showers, and we 
have snow and ice! But those lines of Horace comfort me: 


“ Qui cupit optatam cursu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitque puer, sudavit, et alsit, 
Abstinuit Venere et Baccho, qui Pythia cantat.” 


Were it not for that, if our fate had been like theirs, there would be 
no reason why I should not say it is a wrong committed by the gods 
to administer human affairs so badly. 


* Dialogue XXX. t Dialogue XIII. 
t Anstey, ‘‘ Mun. Acad.,” page ci, and references to the text there 
given. 
§ Dialogue XXI. 


Hipp. Nay, be quiet, lest you give utterance to something rash 
against the gods. 

Massebieau points out that, in spite of their struggles, the 
scholars as represented in the dialogues of Mosellanus had a 
good deal of pleasure. They had their singing, and evidence 
goes‘to show that the love of music at the time had been in- 
grained by the medizval practices, both inside and outside the 
church. But sometimes they had too much practising for 
Church singing, and under unpleasant conditions, as the 
following dialogue * shows :— 


Penius and Franciscus, who are talking about Christmas holidays. 


Fen. I both rejoice and grieve, my Franciscus, that the Christmas 
festivals approach. I rejoice that these holidays bring joyful and festive 
leisure, but I grieve that for us learning the singing for these festivals 
the great labour must be gone through. Besides, we shall have to be 
starved with cold in the churches every day. Lastly, also, I fear, that, 
if I should sleep too deeply, and thus neglect the early morning 
services, I shall gain for myself some thrashinys. 

Franc. What you say is true enough ; yet, since we accepted this con- 
dition, we are obliged to watch and take pains patiently lest we sufter 
worse things than these. God will grant an end to these labours, so 
that we may yield our toil into the peaceful oursuit of piety. 


Massebieau shows from the “ Paedologia ” that the scholars 
had their amusements. “They enjoyed the spectacle of rope- 
dancing. One day some Russians made a bear leap to the 
sound of a trumpet.’f Another day there is a tournament, 
and great care was taken to cover the circus with litter from 
the stables to break the falls.— Finally, on another day, 
during Holy Weck, there was to be a representation of the 
Passion. The actors would be the scholars.) “I should 
prefer,” says naively one of the interlocutors, who leads us to 
think that sometimes the reality was too faithfully imitated— 
“I should prefer to play in this piece the part of executioner 
rather than that of the Christ.” 

With the materials afforded by Massebieau in speaking of 
the religious ideas of Mosellanus, it would not be difficult to 
strike a profit and loss account, from the point of view of 
scholars, in the change from Catholicism to Protestantism. 

There would be great interest attaching to processions, in 
which the scholars took a prominent part. 

One day [says Massebieau] they join ina funeral cortège || of a rich 
citizen. They are present at Rogations when the Bishop carries the 
Host round the walls of the town. On the morrow when he goes to 
bless the fields at the head of his clergy a place is reserved for the 
students in the midst of the pomp. The students are, so to say, a 
treaty of union between the priests and the people. 


Then there are the days dedicated to saints, amongst whom 
were St. Martin, St. Gregory, St. Nicholas. 


St. Catharine was the Patroness of Studies.€ She shares this dignity 
with St. Gregory, whose feast day was chosen as the day of entrance 
and inscription under happy auspices of name in the school by the 
scholar.** Onthe eve of this ceremony confession was made. As 
to St. Nicholas, he presided over the creation of the scholars’ Bishop.tt 
. . . The nomination was made by the scholars with the approbation 
of the Rector: the dignitary was led in pomp to the church, and the 
ceremony ended by a great dinner, which some Amphitryon of the 
city offered. 


But, on the other hand, for every feast of rejoicing there 
were davs of fasting, and, if the celebration was joyous, the 
preparation by fasting was a severe discipline. Even more 
bitterly still the students complained of celebrations which 


involved expenditure of their scanty means.}t 


Valerius, Nicholas. 


Val. Why have not you a taper, my dear Nicholas? 

Nich. How could I procure any, I who have not even enough 
money to buy anything to eat. If I were at home, my mother would 
have quickly bought me such baubles. 

a’. How dare you trifle with sacred things ? 

Nich. Why not? I should not all at once become a heretic even 

if I don’t carry a taper, especially as I haven’t money to buy one. 


* Dialogue XXV. * 

t Massebieau, pages 92-3. + Dia.ogue XXIII. 

$ Dialogue XXXIII. || Dialogue XII. 

{| Massebieau, taken from Dialogue XX. ** Dialogue XXIX. 
tt Dialogue XXII. tt Dialogue XXVII. 
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I think that it would be far more pleasing to Christ if all the money | to be present everywhere by this mysterious system of police. 


Which is spent on tapers were to be applied to relieving the poor. 
Val. But it is a laudable custom. 


Nich. (Quite so, but not such that better and more Christian duties 
should be neglected for it. 

Val, You are right ; for I myself have often smiled at the superstition 
of foolish little women, who are so pleased with themselves because they 
offer every day thirty-six tapers that they believe that thus they deserve 
Heaven; whilst inthe public places so many poor people starve of 
hunger. 

Other instances are given by Massebieau of town super- 
stitions as they strike a country-bred scholar. There is a 
growing mistrust in ecclesiastical practices, such as shows that 
an audience fit and large was becoming ready for the literary 
satire of Erasmus. One further instance will suffice, and it is 
indeed very much after the manner of Erasmus.” 

Martin, Valerius. 

Mart. Rascal, don’t you know the festival of St. Catharine is 
celebrated to-day ? 

Val. St. Catharine! I should not have thought that the Church 
would have instituted a feast for her. 

Mart. Why? The custom has been received for law, and. even if 
there was no custom, it would be inconvenient for us who follow the 
profession of letters, over which profession this virgin presides, that this 
day should be celebrated by the severest fast. 

Val. I will fast then right on after taking breakfast, for I don’t 
expect to get a noble dinner, and I hear it commonly said that twice 
in the day to get a poor meal is the same as fasting. However, to 
speak frankly, until now I thought that Christ was the true patron of 
studies, since it is He who is frequently called by the name of Wisdom 
in Church assemblies. 

Mart. You try to introduce novelties, but I prefer to walk the 
cummon way. 

Val. Don't you yet know the verse of Pythagoras 

** Per publicam viam ne ambules ” ? 

Aart. You weary me. You walk your way. I will walk mine. 

Such passages throw side light on the history of the Reforma- 
tion. Mosellanus is writing, as Massebicau points out, just 
one month before Tetzel came to Wittenberg, when Luther 
was simply known as a distinguished professor. Mosellanus 
is not the wielder of scathing satire like Erasmus or Wimphel- 
ing; but he is a sincere Catholic, unaffected in his attitude to 
the Church by Luther. But, unconsciously, he describes a 
state of opinion of students in his dialogues, which, as 
Massebieau suggests, helps us to understand how in 1519, 
after the disputes between Eck and Luther, many students 
left Leipzig to go to Wittenberg. 


Discipline. 


Massebieau emphasizes two details in the dialogues of 
Mosellanus respecting the relation of teachers and pupils. 
First, the confidence of students in their teachers. The 
pupil consults the teacher with confidence and respect. But, 
secondly, “he has preserved the ferula; for the declamations 
against this instrument have not yet become a commonplace. 
We regret that he should have retained espionage, whilst 
making it execrated by the scholars whom he introduces in 
the dialogues.” 

In the sixteenth century f this institution of espionage 
tended to be modified in two opposite directions. * In France, 
in the Low Countries, in Switzerland, in England it became a 
sort of magistrature, entrusted to elder pupils who were 
further employed in helping others in their study. The master 
continued to be relieved of a part of his superintendence ; 
but, like the father of the family who places confidence in his 
elder sons, and the moral tone suffered less and less; for the 
observatores were to become in England those pracpostores 
who still exist, protectors as much as censors, whose functions, 
says Masscbieau, merit praise without reserve. Thus, public 
obedience to rule had as result in those countries the 
elimination, little by little, of denunciatory reporting by the 
observatores and its replacing by a loyal superintendence 
placed in the hands of the most worthy. 

In Germany, where informers desired secrecy, the masters 
had the weakness to promise it them, and thus to transform 
them into spies. At the same time they found it convenient 

* Dialogue XX. 

t Massebieau : ‘* Les Colloques Scolaires,” page 101. 


et a- 


They congratulated themselves on having advanced by this 
means the progress of studies and did not take care that the 
process did not degrade themselves and their assistants. 
The explanatores or observatores were replaced in German 
Universities by lupi, thus called because they approached 
from behind with a wolf's step.” The latter type, it is to be 
noted, is found in the * Paedologia”’ of Mosellanus.* 
Julianus, Darnianus, 


Jul. We are punished every Friday for all the faults of the week. 
Darn. But how can the masters know them? 

Jul. They choose secretly several pupils and put in their power to 
denounce us and betray us, their comrades. Sothat we can never 
live in security ; for we always have the fear that some one of these 
corycaet is listening to us, and for us may be the wolf [/zsfus] of the 
proverb—4#.¢., he may be present, though we do not know ; so that. as 
if he were a mercenary, he may bear report to the master on our free 
times. 

Darn. This, perchance, is what I hear called a Zudus ; for that 
name alone was used of the school where I used to be. 

Jul, He is that nameless /upus [spy] whom we young wretches hold 
not less hateful than that four-footed wild animal before which sheep 
shiver. 


The Studies of the Scholars. 


The teacher of the Leipzig School was Polyander. He had 
introduced Greek into the school in 1513 or 1514. The 
following dialogue illustrates the pupils’ account of the 
studies :— 


AUTHORS TO BE READ NEXT SEMESTER IN THE SCHOOL.T 


Thomas, Jerome. 
Thom. Whence have you come and where have you been ? 
Jer. I return from that teacher [praecep/or] who teaches the first 
form. 
Thom. And what does he say of the authors to be read this semester? 
Jer. Besides the rudiments of both tongues {7.e., Latin and Greek] 
taught together, according to the prescript of Quintilian, in the frst 
lace, the comedies of Terence will be expounded, because that writer 
is almost the only one whom we have who retains the native and genuine 
propriety of Roman speech ; so that the prince of orators, Marcus Tullius, 
was not ashamed to form his orations on his model. Then will be 
read the ‘* De Officiis” of Marcus Tullius, because that book not only 
is polished in its eloquence, but also instructs the heart in right 
morals, and accordingly, in the judgment of Pliny, should not only be 
read, but should also be learned by heart. Lastly, some books of the 
poetry of Virgil are to be expounded, since, in the opinion of Augustine, 
the best of poets impressed in tender minds will stick to one all ones 
life. In addition to thes°, as it would be quite unfitting that 
Christians should only read the books of heathen authors on the 
days which are celebrated as festivals, we are to hear the most elegant 
hymns of the grave and holy man Aurelius Prudentius, or, if they cont 
satisfy, then the ‘* Encheiridion Militis Christiani,” a book of Erasmus 
of great labour and care. If our teachers carefully explain these (as I 
hope), as it is their duty to do, with the utmost care, and we do our 
part with equal diligence, I think we shall not do badly this semester. 
Thom. All this programme pleases me and is without any harm, 
since some neglect these and the other busy authors and spend their 
good hours badly over Apuleius, Capella, and other authors of that 
class, which writers, not content with Ciceronian eloquence, have 
discovered for themselves alone a new method of speaking as if the 
highest oratory was a vice to be shunned in the common custom of 
the Church. For those who treat of the Catulli, Tibulli, Martiales, 
and of that kind of writer, and teach their strange prodigious vices, It 
seems to me that such ought to be kept off not by words, but by 
For those are the poets alone 


whips (‘f non verbis, sed verberibus ”’). : 
am 


whom Plato appointed to be driven from the commonwealth. 


“not saying this of my own opinion merely; but so I have heard the 
-most learned and equally the most virtuous men express themselves. 


Jer. Our schoolmaster, then, does rightly in not allowing anything of 
this kind to creep into the school. But now I must go to the book- 
seller’s to buy those books of which I have spoken. 

Thom. Do you know for how much all these can be bought ? 

Jer. I hear they are marked up at twenty-four silver pieces. 

Thom. It is a good thing they don’t cost more, else I could not buy 
them. 


Mosellanus composed his dialogues in 1517. In 1520 he 


added two more. In the latter of these two a scholar Hierony- 
mus has been two years at a trivial school, and wishes to go to 


* Dialogue XVII. + Dialogue IX. 
(Continued on page 760.) 
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I 
commends Leipzig and Wittenberg, but adds that Erfurt and Erasmus, however, had a more ambitious aim in his 
Basle are not to be despised. But Louvain excels them all, | “* Colloquies.” He had many things to teach. and the dialogue 
with its college of three languages. For Louvain has her , form gave him scope for the teaching of all types of human 
Erasmus. beings—children, men, women, ignorant and lcarned, the wise 
Erasmus, on his side, honoured Mosellanus, whose early |; and the foolish. Moscllanus was a friend and guide to children 
death in 1524, at the age of thirty-one, caused gricf through- | and vouth; Erasmus was a teacher of men. 
out the whole world of letters. In his * Ciceronianus,” in Bomer in his “ Lateinischen Schilergesprache der Human- 
1528, Erasmus wrote of Mosellanus: isten” names sixty-four editions of Mosellanus’s “ Paedo- 
I admire his equal knowledge of the two tongues (7.e., Latin and ! logia.” of which forty-five were printed by 1550. Only one of 
Greek), his candid temperament, and his lack of meanness, his in- | these was published in England, viz., in 1532, at London, by 
defatigable industry, his vivid, flowered, and clear expression. There | Wynkyn de Worde. An account of the life of Mosellanus was 
is nothing great which might not have been expected from him had | Written by O. G. Schmidt (Leipzig), 1867. See also “ Allge- 
not a premature death snatched him from our midst in youth, scarcely : EES 
meine Deutschen Biographie. 


entered into the arena of glory, to the great grief of all the learned, and 
to the no small loss of learning. 


The dialogues of Mosellanus, altogether thirty-seven in 
number, make up a very small book. From what has been 
said, it will be seen they have value and interest in themselves. 
Erasmus was greatly interested in the “ Paedologia.” The 
earliest form of his own * Colloquia ” was issued by Froben, the 
Basle publisher, in the same year, 1518. In speaking of 

| 
| 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for October is awarded to 


Erasmus and his connexion with * Colloquia,” to use a last | «g i 
Kerguencdec. 


quotation from Massebieau: “ C'est dire tout.” 

There is one respect in which Erasmus himself does not 
make an advance on Moscllanus. Mosellanus never forgot 
the purpose he had in view. He explains it in the preface (to 
the Dialogues) which he addressed to John Polyander, himself 
a distinguished scholar, the Rector of the College of St. 
Thomas at Leipzig: 


L'enfance de Shakspeare, imprégnée de sentiments ruraux et dhabi- 
tudes rurales, bercée par la douce liberté des champs, des bois et des 
rairies, toute parfumée encore des senteurs de Avon, avait fait place 
a une adolescence aventureuse, ardente et pauvre. Forcé de senreg:- 
| menter à Londres dans la troupe de ces poctes qui parlaient un langage 
bizarre, sans rapport avec l'idiome des ancctres, il étudia d'abord Wyau, 
Surrey et Sydney. Ceux-ci avaient entrevu quelques lueurs de la 


You who tind me ridiculous and frown at me, saying you waste ; 
civilisation du Midi et severtuaient à la copier. Les pastorales méta- 


your paper with these trivialities, forget for a time that you are men; | 
make yourselves children, imagine that you have still to learn to speak | physiques de la Sicile, de Italie et de l’ Espagne enivraient les esprits. 
Latin, and you will see at once with what ease a pupil may come by | Le factice et Vartificiel faisaient irruption. Dans ce milicu étrarge fut 
imperceptible steps to the purity of Terence, to the copiousness of | lancé le jeune fils du brasseur, propriétaire rural, agriculteur de 
Cicero, by means of these little scenes. You would have reproached | Stratford; il avait appris le rudiment dans son village, ou quelque 
me if I had made my young actors speak with the scowling wisdom of | brave pédant armé de verges l'avait dégrossi. Il sentit en lui-mcme 
old men. (Continued on pege 762.) 
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assurément une lutte très-vive entre la réalité de la nature et le 
spiritualisme poétique, affecté, mondain, qui le pressait. Combattre de 
front, lui inconnu et pauvre, cette mode consacrée, était impossible. 


Il commença par suivre le courant, tout en ménageant le sarcasme pour 


lavenir. 

Ainsi sont écloses, pendant la première phase de sa vie littéraire, 
cinq ou six œuvres ébauchées, dont le couronnement fut Roméo et 
Juliette, drame charmant, passionné—et encore tout hérissé de pointes 
italiennes. 


By **KERGUENEDEC,” 


Shakespeare’s childhood, steeped in rural feelings and rural habits, 
cradled in the happy freedom of fields and woods and meadows, still 
sweet with all the scents of Avon, had given way to an ardent youth of 
poverty and adventure. Obliged, in London, to enrol himself in the 
band of those poets who spoke a strange tongue, unrelated to the idiom 
of their forefathers, he at first studied Wyatt, Surrey, and Sydney. These 
had caught glimpses of the civilization of the South, and strove to 
imitate it. The metaphysical pastorals of Sicily, Italy, and Spain 
intoxicated men’s minds. There was an inrush of artificiality and 
conventional language. Into this strange environment was thrown the 
young son of the Stratford brewer, farmer, and country landowner. 
He had acquired the rudiments of learning in his village, where some 
worthy pedant had licked him into shape with the rod. Assuredly, he 
felt within himself a lively struggle between the reality of nature and 
the poetic, affected, fashionable idealism which hemmed him round. 
That he, poor and unknown, should openly combat this accepted vogue, 
was impossible. He began by following the stream, while husbanding 
his sarcasm for the future. 

Thus were evolved, during the first stage of his literary career, five 
or six roughly modelled works, of which the climax was *‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” a play full of passion and charm, but one still bristling with 
Italian witticisms. 


We classify the 256 versions received as follows. The First Class 
is further sub-divided, but the sub-divisions are not in order of 
merit :— 

First Class. —(a) Kerguenedec, A.Z. ; (b) Veramor, Booboo, Varina, 
Æga; (c) M.J.B., T.S.M., Menevia, Mars, Peripatetic II., Pump, 
Glenleigh, Picpus; (d) Emil, A.P.W., Sourissima, Holly, Deolyn, 
Katinka, Bon mot; (e) Lonscale, A.F.A., Gothicus, J.E.P. 
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Second Class.—Westward Ho, Hilly, Mrs. Jellaby, Celandine, 
Magazine, Cunctator, N.W.B., L’Eglise, Sirach, Primrose, E.S., 
Une folle, Tap-tap, Zebra, J.B.K.P., Mona, A.M.D.G., Wyndal, 
Mignonette, Squirrel, Astronomeo, Hellebore, Carolus, Refero relata, 
Hermogenes, Rowan, Shamrock, Kew, Moira, N.S., Rufa, Deli, 
E.G.B., Tête blanche, W.G., A.G.J., St. ‘Mirin, Désormais, Echo, 
Nemo, Borealis, J. W.W., Newod, Minos, H.P.S., R.J.P.. Gullane 
Hill, W.M.T.Y, X+, Vlaamsche Mie, La Souris, Martin, M.N., L.H., 
Selwyn, En voyage, Thea, Orsino, Roger de M., Wigwam, Ditto, 
Amateur, Campestris, Chatham, Jane, J. Martin, Suflolk, Trevone, 
M.A., Perrichon, Etudiant, Mark Tapley, Fortes et fidelis, Quidam, 
Pansy, Puck, Small, Mademoiselle Anglaise, Glaucus, Gem, Kip, 
J.H.H., Birrers, Courpalais, M.S.L.L., Wakefieldia, Mow, Gil Blas, 
Erin, The Potter’s Thumb, Alphabet, Shakspere, Zero, J.A. 

Third Class.—Sprids, Mandat, Nibloc, Wyvenhoe, Chaos, M.C., 
Mi, G.H.W., A.A., F.T., Kaolinne, Cos y, Dooley, Feu follet, 
Gwyllyam, La Chercheuse, Ternan, Ione, L.C.H., Cantiana, E.W., 
A.E., Spectre, Bryda Steel, W.D.D., D.B., A.M.E.H., Kilmeny, 
Thal, Bufo, Pigeon, Dorine, D.McC., Sclitaire, R.H.I., Reynard, 
V.M.R., M.G., Cairngorm, Ruffles, Bembridge, C.A.I., L’Aiglon, 
Honoré d'Urfé, Rosa Française, S. Aidan, Llansawel, H.C.U., 
Iolanthe, Cymry, Mrs. Malaprop, Quiz, Senator, N.E.W., Selby, 
M.E., Peterkin, Seulette, Faerie Queene, Ems, Shyaure, Atir, 
Manayr, Dol-y-gaer, Adonais, E.P.W., Matlock, Thomasina, G.J.S., 
Eine verlorene, E.O.K., Eureka, Wilts, St. Quiriace, Agnes Ross. 

Fourth Class.—Somerset, Esperant, Marguerite, Mazurka, D.S., 
D.H.L., Aspirant, Flamingo, A.D.E., New subscriber, Lahnstein, 
Deland, Mylanwy, C.A.B., Surgeon, Perplexity, Alex Niger, P.E.P., 
E.H.D.E., Texas, E.B., Rachel, Scolastique, Hoffmann, Ptolemy, 
Umslopogas, R.C.P., Cressington, Ego, Quousque, Queenie. 

Fifth Class.—Ripa, Laura Edwards, p.m. Bedford, B.O.C., Medico, 
A.S., Tilly, Herga, J.A., Diavolo, F.J.M., H.E.B., Louise, M.Z.D.R., 
S.A.T., Yorker, Kim, Sperans, T.D.R., W.E.P.W., Kawlins, Nugent, 
Salamander, R.T., Salve, Derby, Undine, Paris, Percy, N.O.T., Upas. 


Our readers must doubtless have been impressed, as we were, by the 
high standard of attainment that the Scotch Board of Education ex- 
pects of its higher classes, and, if their Report may be trusted, attains. 

he passage, of which we have not discovered the author, demands 
some knowledge of the life and times of Shakespeare and of his native 

(Continued on page 764.) 
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and foreign precursors, and it contains, moreover, words and phrases 


for which it is hard, with or without the dictionary, to find an exact ` 


English equivalent. 

To take the first point first. If we remember that Shakespeare was 
twenty-two when he came to London, we shall not translate enfance 
by ‘‘infancy,” and ‘* boyhood ” is nearer than ‘‘ childhood ” ; ‘* ado- 
lescence ” makes one think of Dr. Stanley Hall; and “early man- 
hood,” with the epithets attached, is cumbrous; ‘* youth” is near 
enough. Ardente is ‘‘ fiery” or ‘ passionate,” rather than ‘‘ enthu- 
siastic,” or ‘‘zealous”; and the adjectives are best turned by adjec- 
tival phrases—‘‘a youth of adventure, passion, and struggle.” A study 
of dates will show that Wyatt died before Shakespeare was born, and 
therefore ceux-ci cannot mean the ‘‘three latter.” 
of poetry that were straining every nerve (‘‘ strove” is inadequate) to 


emulate the renaissance of Southern Europe. Shakespeare’s father was » 


not a landlord, still less a country squire, and an agriculturist carries 
modern connotations ; *‘ yeoman farmer” most nearly hits him. Le 
rudiment : ‘* his rudiments” exactly expresses ; ‘Chis ABC” is wrong, 
and ‘‘ primary instruction”? an anachronism. Lastly, œuvres cbauchées 
are ‘‘immature works ° ; Shakespeare’s early plays cannot be called 
either ‘‘ rough sketches ” or ‘‘ incomplete fragmentary works.” 

To pass to dithculties of language. It is a mistake to use different 
words for ruraux and rurales. “Country life and country ways” is 
the natural rendering. Toute parfumée encore: ‘To which the fra- 
grance of his native Avon (of Avon-side) still clung”; encore was 
commonly ignored or misrendered, and several who began with ‘‘ the 
child’ were landed in *‘ still smelling of the Avon,” suggesting a mud- 
lark. Johnson has made ‘‘ metaphysical,” as here employed, a 
familiar term. ‘* Pastoral metaphysics’’ accounts for a good many 
fourth and fifth classes. ‘‘ Men’s minds” is weak at the end of the 
sentence ; better, ‘‘turning all men’s brains,” or ‘‘every one was 
intoxicated with,” &c. Le factice, &c.: “Unreality and artificiality 
were coming in like a flood”; ‘‘the factitious ” sounds stilted. 
Quelque brave pédant : ‘Some worthy Holofernes had birched him 
into shape,” or ‘‘some simple dominie, by help of the birch, had 
knocked off his rough corners.” Le spiritualisme, &c.: this was the 
crux of the passage. 


hopelessly degraded, and the French arrangement of epithets is im- | 


, a copy of ‘Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches.” 


| 

. BaP Translations sent with an addressed and stamped 
| envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
| corrected. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 


possible in English; ‘‘the pseudo-idealism (or affected transcen- 
dentalism) of the poetry then in fashion” is inadequate, but is the 
best approximation we can suggest. Qui le pressait: ‘t which beset 
him on all sides.” ‘‘ To directly attack, he unknown and poor,” is a 


It is their school . 


The word ‘‘ spiritualism ” in English has been ' 
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| typical rendering, the errors in which we need not expose. Pointes 
is defined in the dictionary ‘‘ traits d’esprit piquants,” here ‘‘ con- 
ceits ” or ‘‘ concetti.” 


A Prize of Two Guineas is offered for the best translation 
of the following passage, which was set in the ‘Fune 
Examination for Exchequer and Audit Clerkships :— 


Fusant, limpide et glacé, des hauteurs du ciel infini ou frissonnent 
les étoiles au preste scintil, le calme clair de lune, triste et beau, 
blanchit d'une lumiere de rêve l'immense panorama fluvial. Et c'est, 
en un recul démesuré, Fourvières et ses deux tours contre lazur lucide. 
Et c'est la façade de PHétel-Dieu déployant ses lignes graves, que 
domine, luisant sous la nuit, le grand Dóme aux proportions d'une 
harmonie si pure. Et c’est, jalonnée de globes électriques qui dardent 
a travers lair glacé des feux bleus intenses. la haute silhouette du pont 
de la Guillotere, sa courbe noire, ses piles en éperons, ses arches 
beéantes—portiques mystérieux sur des perspectives imprécises et la 
fuite des grandes eaux coulant a pleins bords. 

Tout un profond paysage, toute une énorme étendue de ciel lunaire 
et d’ondes majestueuses. 

Les lumières des quais diamantent de longues et rigides train¢es 
miroitantes la surface unie du fleuve, qui pousse d’un mouvement ¢gal 
sa course rapide. Le silence est tel, que l'on perçoit le sourd murmure 
des flots vers les étoiles. 

A peine si, de loin en loin, les sonneries de clochers invisibles ou 
quelques sifilets de chemin de fer estompés par la distance viennent 
couvrir ce bruit mélancolique. 

Puis on entend de nouveau le grand glissement triste. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
names for publication. 

All competitions must reach the Office by November 16th, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. . 

Those in the First Class are entitled on application to 
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IDOLA PULPITORUM. 
THE PITFALLS OF THE PRACTICAL TEACHER 


EY 


X. DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND THE DOMESTIC 
ARTS. 


By ALICE RAVENHILL. 


EW persons realize the fact that the Renaissance in the 
person of Christine of Pisa, and the new education 
exemplified by Johann-Amos Comenius, both advocated 
that exercices de gouvernement domestique (as Fénelon 
describes domestic economy) should receive attention in the 
education of all girls. No serious steps to adopt this advice 
were taken in England (except in respect of plain needlework) 
until well past the middle of the nineteenth century. Then 
the movement to introduce the practical teaching of cookery 
and laundry work into elementary schools grew with com- 
mendable rapidity, and classes were started in towns all over 
the country. It was at a considerably later date that they 
spread to rural districts, where even yet, unfortunately, they 
are not universally established. In secondary schools the 
claims of the subject, or rather of the group of subjects, are 
hardly yet recognized; certainly their full worth is not ap- 
prehended. 

Generally speaking, the teachers of forty years ago were 
unprepared to give instruction of this practical, domestic, yet 
technical, character. The place of the subject, when in- 
culcated by other than theoretical methods, had not been 
thought out; its educational value was unrecognized, and 
attention was concentrated solely on its utilitarian aspects. 
Much public (parental) prejudice and conventional scho- 
lasticism had to be overcome before a path could be cleared 
for the practical pursuit of a group of subjects so unorganized 
and of such ill-defined outline. That its ardent pioneers 
should have stumbled into more than one pitfall reflects on 
them no discredit; that, in their zealous, but occasionally 
misdirected, efforts to accelerate the attainment of their goal, 
they should have dug more for themselves is not entirely 
surprising. Of these a few have been filled in by the kindly 
hands of time and experience ; others, on the contrary, have 
assumed more formidable dimensions in the fuller light of 
twentieth century educational ideals, though the loss of 
valuable time and possible failure to achieve the desired end, 
associated with their continued existence, are obscured by 
long habit. 

The saying that “ lookers-on see most of the game,” applies 
also to competent observers, free to cominand a compre- 
hensive view of a wide-reaching subject, to the exploitation 
of which many workers are contributing in a large number of 
circumscribed areas. To such observers the pitfalls which 
beset the path of the average teacher of practical Domestic 
Economy to-day, ranve themselves into three groups, of which 
the members show every degree of variation in importance. 

There are the many pitfalls connected with the organiza- 
tion of these classes and the methods employed by the 
teachers, for which Authorities, central and local, are mainly 
responsible, but which persist partly through the silent ac- 
quiescence of the teachers, whose feet they entrap. These 
may be described as “ Curriculum” pitfalls. In the second 
group will be discussed those by which this branch of 
the teaching profession is beset collectively; in the third, 
attention will be called to some of those into which the un- 
wary individual is liable to slip. 


l. Curriculum Pitfalls. 


Without doubt this group is large and serious, for its results 
prejudice every phase of the work. It includes a misconcep- 
tion of the scope and status of the subject itself; perpetua- 
tion of unsatisfactory methods of training, theoretical and 
practical; and a rigidity of general organization which restricts 
good results and hampers normal developments in the schools. 
The confusion of mind reflected in current nomenclature is 


also to be traced in the habitually inaccurate appellations 
employed to describe the study of Domestic Economy, which 
has been defined by one writer as “the right administration 
of the home life of humanity.” This designation has been 
for years confined to a dry, theoretical, memorizing method of 
acquiring information on matters connected with cleaning, 
cooking, and clothing, one or two lessons a week in girls’ 
schools (day and evening) being devoted to the task. Do- 
mestic Science rarely figures in the ordinary school curricu- 
lum, though in just a few favoured schools efforts have been 
made to acquaint girls with some of the physical and chemical 
processes which underlie household work, by means of ex- 
perimental classes of a wisely elementary character; but, 
even here, the bondage of a set syllabus prevents that repe- 
tition indispensable to sound acquirement of facts in early 
life; hence occasional titbits for inspectors’ note books. 

Usually the term “domestic science" is applied to the 
practice of one or all of the three domestic arts of cooking, 
washing, and cleaning, at a centre as isolated from the school 
as are these subjects from the general curriculum. Want of 
time, in some cases want of knowledge, as well as want of 
official support or sanction, result in all three processes being 
approached purely as “arts ’”’; the absence of any sound in- 
tellectual basis for their practice, or of any scientific method 
of developing principles progressively, entirely disqualifying 
them from description as embodying domestic science. 

What are the rank and file of housewifery teachers doing 
to-day to remove the misconceptions that science and art are 
interchangeable terms, or that a jargon of technical words is 
science and not babel? What steps are they taking to insist 
on a more adequate training in the first principles of scientific 
method and knowledge for themselves, in order that they may 
have a firm basis for the arts to the teaching of which they 
have given their lives; for such preparation is indispensable 
to careful, intelligent practice, no matter how simple its 
character. What sustained efforts are on record to secure 
that the various items scattered through the time-table, all of 
which bear directly on the right administration of human life, 
should be united into a chain formed of the six links of 
hygiene, needlework, cookery, laundrywork, housewifery, and 
the care of infants, or that this chain should be wisely elon- 
gated bythe inclusion of such correlated subjects as morals, 
history, geography, arithmetic, and Nature study ? 

A common pitfall exists in this surrender without protest to 
what may be called monotony of syllabuses and uniformity of 
methods. When well planned to associate progressively 
principles with processes, there is much to be said in favour 
of “fixed ” syllabuses, provided that freedom is given to the 
teacher to select her applications with due regard to the vary- 
ing conditions of her classes. Where these applications are, 
however, too strictly defined, the incentive is removed to 
develop originality in work, or to study the requirements of 
the children ; method becomes monotony, and the true end of 
the lessons is obscured. Had teachers, for instance, been 
alive to the instinctive adjustment to climate, industries, and 
resources reflected in some long established local dishes, 
valuable contributions to the economics of diet would be now 
available for students of nutrition, and more marked results 
would be evident of their indefatigable, but not always intelli- 
gent, labour. 

It is true that a factor in this regrettable acquiescence is 
found in the still general demand of Educational Authorities 
that the sale of cooked food should balance the expenditure on 
raw material; teachers complain that they find themselves 
between the Scylla of unsaleable soups, stews, and hashes, and 
the Charybdis of fancy cakes and puddings. It is surely time 
that the profession voiced their views and knowledge on this 
point with unanimity and assurance, for the habit is peculiar 
to England, interferes with educational methods, renders it 
indispensable for the teacher to safeguard possible failures, 
and hampers her at every turn. On the other hand, many 
able teachers feel that there need not be much loss on food, 
even on broths and meat dishes, if freedom be granted to vary 
the order of lessons when advisable, orto šuit the dishes to the 
neighbourhood; the effort! to)show) good.accounts then proves 
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stimulating, and prevents waste. This does not affect one 
point, however—namely, that food materials should rank with 
stationery, and be supplied on the same terms by Education 
Authorities. 

The conviction that the conditions of most centres, whether 
of cookery or housewifery, are too artificial is happily 
gathering momentum. On the day when this artificiality 
precipitates itself into the limbo of exaggerated belief 
in uniformity of method, mechanical drill, and rigid disci- 
pline, one more hindrance to progress will be removed. So far 
as possible, home conditions of freedom and initiative should be 
encouraged among the pupils, as well as in the appearance 
and equipment of their surroundings. The favoured few are 
now privileged in some large towns to share in the care of a 
model working-man’s house; but here, as in the Centre work, 
extraordinary care is expended upon cleaning what is already 
clean, and coinparatively little attention is devoted to reducing 
labour or to gaining a given result in the shortest legitimate 
time—not by skimped work, but by the exercise of intelligence. 
The economics of strength and time have been hitherto 
curiously neglected. The conservative spirit which charac- 
terizes household methods dominates school training in the 
domestic arts. Labour-saving appliances are much more 
within the reach of small incomes than they were; and in any 
case the true economy of their use should be indicated, and 
girls encouraged to collect particulars of price, or even to start 
accumulating certain articles for themselves. Relatively too 
much prominence is given in the cookery course, for instance, 
to scullery processes, too little to the importance of not making 
work. Perpetually to clean shining pans and to wash clean 
cloths is not so profitable as the exercise of the art of reducing 
labour to a minimum. , 

It is to be wished, too, that teachers would insist on the 
necessity for setting concrete ideals before all their pupils— 
not merely before the few who attend housewifery centres—so 
that the girls may be able to absorb the ideas and attempt to 
reproduce them in their homes. The happy mean between 
two schools of thought seems hard of attainment. To re- 
strict equipment to that found in the poorest houses is 
unreasonable; for at least ambition to attain to something 
higher should be stimulated. On the other hand, to provide 
costly mechanical appliances is unpractical. Meanwhile the 
usual cookery and laundry centre affords little stimulus to 
home imitation. Then the custom is still prevalent of teach- 
ing domestic economy merely as “a lesson,” not related to 
the problems of daily living. To follow the syllabus some- 
times results in “ purposeless"’ work, characterized by an 
almost military uniformity in the execution of its practical 
applications, which destroys initiative and leaves no opening 
tor resourcefulness or for that invaluable educational agent, 
failure, and the discussion of its causes. 

Among unsuspected “curriculum ” pitfalls there also exist 
some which materially hamper young teachers, but for which 
they are certainly not directly responsible. Of these some 
are of sufhcient moment to demand reference. What has 
been described as the “academic atmosphere ” of training 
schools is apt to interfere with the full value of the courses 
they offer or the methods they pursue. Nothing is yet done 
to insist on evidence of a good general education before 
candidates are accepted for their training; no system has 
been adopted to develop in them that scientific attitude of 
mind which, while a necessary preliminary to their own studies, 
should be developed in turn in their pupils. Undue stress, 
however, is liable to be laid on elaborations which cannot be 
subsequently practised—for exainple, the writing out in full of 
one or two specimen lessons instead of the more frequent 
practice of preparing well-arranyed notes which should con- 
stitute the invariable habit of even the busiest teacher; while 
the rehearsal, as a routine matter, of all experimental work, 
however elementary, should be systematically required. 
Prof. Smithells has emphasized on more than one occasion 
that the necessary qualifications of a well-trained teacher 
of the domestic arts are of a high order; that, though when 
engaged in elementary-school work she may be chiefly con- 
cerned with “ facts and acts,” the greater is the skill required of 


her to insinuate appropriately as many as possible of the 
“whys and wherefores,” while in secondary schools she 
should find splendid openings for developing the synthetic 
value of her subject. If theory and practice are mis- 
chievously divorced during her training, as is usual to-day, the 
teacher starts at a sore disadvantage, and is unprepared for 
her work from either the educational or the technical stand- 
points. 

The absence of sufficient competent inspection is a further 
hindrance to young teachers, who find themselves confronted 
with unsuspected difficulties which sometimes overtax re- 
sources, time, and strength. To attain, and then to maintain, 
a high standard is no easy task. The assistance of intelli- 
gent, sympathetic inspection is keenly appreciated, for it 
serves to nip in the bud errors of judgment and inexperience, 
and to stimulate personal effort and initiative. Needless to 
say that, where inspection is incompetent, ability is paralyzed, 
while the depression of obligatory monotony devitalizes. A 
case in point may be mentioned, where a teacher was required 
to repeat a set piece of theory, in a given portion of a lesson, 
at a different school each dav in the week. The entire 
absence of inspection is to be preferred to coercion into such 
“good ways,” or to organization into mere machine-like 
routine. 


2. Professional Pitfalls. 


It seems strange that no united effort has been made to 
remove the deplorable pitfall of isolation into which these 
“special” teachers have fallen. One result of testing the 
accuracy of the views expressed in this article by the opinion 
of experienced members of these special branches of the teach- 
ing profession showed that acquiescence in this detrimental 
“isolation ” ranks high in order of importance among pitfalls. 
Some recent American visitors were scandalized by the in- 
voluntary change of tone in office and school when it was 
realized that their desire for educational information was 
directed to such subjects as cookery and laundry work, the 
low esteem in which housewifery was held so evidently ex- 
tended to the professors thereof. To trace evidences of 
collaboration between all a child's teachers, or to gain 
suggestions as to possible correlations between general and 
“special” subjects, proved rarely possible in the towns they 
frequented for the purpose of increasing their knowledge and 
gaining assistance. Some “special” teachers add indeed to 
this isolation by circumscribing the scope of their work instead 
of seizing every opening for its extension. They placidly per- 
petuate rule-of-thumb methods, do not discourage the con- 
tinued employment of empiricism as the basis of training at 
headquarters, do not insist that intellectual interest must be 
exercised in domestic as well as in professional problems, do 
not sketch out the foundation knowledge with which their 
pupils should come prepared if their powers of understanding 
processes are to be usefully developed, and do not point out the 
advantages which would follow the adoption of some true 
manual training (not the miscalled manual training of needle 
work) into girls’ schools, as a preliminary to the manipulations 
associated with the whole range of domestic arts. The 
temptation to extend their own isolation to their methods 
of teaching seems almost irresistible. Domestic subjects are 
not only detached from their place in the general curriculum, 
but each of them is too often treated as complete in itself, dis- 
sociated from its companions, and disconnected from daily 
home life. 

Is the absence of emulation prevalent among some who are 
responsible for this work the result of excessive official organi- 
zation, or of insufficient preparation, or of the little time left 
for thought when the claims of practical and clerical work 
have been satished ? The “inarticulateness,” or shall we say 
difidence, which prevails among teachers is unwisely indulged 
when it permits misconceptions to remain uncombated or 
progress to be hindered. If the views of these special teachers 
are not yet ripe on the matter of secondary school methods, 
there is little doubt they are mature on the question of im- 
proved syllabuses for elementary schools. Consider the 
monotony of those usually in force, especially when the»saine 
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pointeof view is kept throughout, and the same aspect of each 
subject is always presented, quite irrespective of the social sur- 
roundings of the scholars, the grade of the lesson (elementary, 
secondary, continuation, or technical), or the geographical 
position of the school. “ Principles and primary processes” 
have become a shibboleth in England; but are these educa- 
tionally exemplified when a lesson on the “ objects of cooking” 
succeeds those on “rules for roasting” and “rules for 
steaming ” in an introductory course of cookery; while “ rules 
for boiling ” figure only in the last lesson but one, being pre- 
ceded by “stocks and soups” and a “special lesson on 
pastry ” ? l 

No one who is familiar with the painstaking work of these 
teachers questions that there are many notable exceptions to 
such criticisms. What I earnestly desire is that these 
exceptions would combine to bridge over a pitfall fatal to 
some of their fellows. 


3. Personal Pitfalls. 


But a short time ago a Scotch divine incorporated into his 
prayer on behalf of his congregation the urgent petition that 
they might be delivered from the “ curse of grooviness.” An 
able exponent of the domestic arts present on the occasion 
reccived the impression that the minister must have her 
delinquencies chiefly in mind. The “ curse” is no uncommon 
one, however, neither does it rest heavily on one individual 
alone or on one special calling. Its iron eats into many well 
meaning souls, who bear its yoke all the days of their lives, but 
its weight is perhaps especially crushing to those whose daily 
round isin a narrow circle, of which they do not perseveringly 
endeavour to enlarge the borders. If daily work necessarily 
involves constant inculcation of a few general principles, the 
greater the need to base it on a broad foundation of compre- 
hensive knowledge, the more urgent the necessity to look 
outside for constant fresh inspiration and varied suggestion. 
* From the curse of grooviness, Good Lord, deliver us.” 

A firmer foundation of knowledge and a more assured 
status would also increase self-respect and ‘justify judicious 
self-assurance. Nervous fear of adverse criticism, timidity 
which leads to sinking of individuality and masking of ex- 
perience to the detriment of method, as well as the attempt to 
disguise absence of “ personality ” by out-of-date disciplinary 
restrictions, are subtle, unwholesome forms of unconscious 
self-distrust. To acquire a dignified presence is not given to 
everyone ; to cultivate an appearance of neat, brisk, fresh, 
attractive activity is possible to all. Miss Maud Tayler is not 
alone in her wish that teachers would grasp the effectiveness 
of uniforms. The moral influence of suitable attire, and the 
dignity it adds to the performance of the most trivial details 
of daily routine, rank it among the tools every teacher should 
include in her equipment—but more especially, perhaps, the 
teacher of any branch of household management. 

Space does not permit of reference to the special pitfalls of 
the teacher of hygiene or of needlework; probably they are as 
familiar as others dealt with in this paper, the sole object of 
which is to encourage the eager, to stimulate the depressed, 
and to incite those to whose honest, unsparing industry the 
country owes so much to make their own way plainer before 
their faces, and to remove obstructions to the progress of 
their successors. For household management, in its broadest 
aspects and most elastic significance, comprehends woman’s 
dignified share in the promotion of efficient national life, and 
as such its perfect practice should be esteemed her high pri- 
vilege ; while its professed exponents should be entitled to an 
honourable estate and adequately equipped for their respon- 
sible work. 


Dr. Way has announced his intention of resigning the Head 
Mastership of Rossall at Easter next, a post that he will have held 
for twelve years. Dr. Way took a Second Class in Classical Greats 
in 1874, and in the same year stroked the Oxford boat. He was for 
ten years a Marlborough mastery and fur eleven years Head Master of 
Warwick School, 


RICHARD FAULKNOR CURRY, 
One of H.M. Inspectors of Schools. 


A TRIBUTE TO HIS MEMORY. 
By ONE WHO KNEW HIM. 


O the bitter sorrow of all who knew him, Richard Curry 
died very suddenly of heart failure on Tuesday, August 20. 

He was born at Chettle, near Blandford, in Dorset, in 1850, the 
second of nine children. His father was an Admiral in the 
Royal Navy. He was educated at Harrow and Christ Church, 
but, unfortunately, his career at Oxford was interrupted by 
two attacks of rheumatic fever, and he was compelled to 
spend several winters in the South of France in search of 
health. There, at Mentone, he met his future wife, Mary, the 
second daughter of the Rt. Hon. John Bright. Between his 
distinguished father-in-law and himself there was much in 
common, and John Bright loved and valued the man whom 
his daughter married, and whom: she still lives to mourn 
They were married in 1878, and for six years lived at Stratford- 
on-Avon, where he was Head Master of Trinity College 
School, a proprietary school of about a hundred boys, founded 
by his stepfather, Dr. Collis, of “ Greek Card ” fame, who had 
been Vicar of Stratford-on-Avon. His work there, as everywhere 


and at all times in his life, was admirably done, and in 1884 


he was selected by Mr. Mundella for appointment as one of 
H.M. Inspectors of Schools. He settled in Bath, where he 
lived till his death, working at different times in different parts 
of Wiltshire, Somerset, and Gloucestershire. 

When he first took charge of his Wiltshire district in 1889, 
he found education in all its branches very backward, and the 
county a by-word at Whitehall. He left it in the very van of 
progress. The change was complete, and it was his life’s 
work. 

He was an ideal Inspector. His character was noble, his 
attainments of a high order, and his judgment singularly clear 
and wise. He won the complete confidence of those among 
whom he moved, and his teachers loved him as few men are 
loved. He had a wonderful influence with them. They 
trusted him as their friend, and followed him devotedly as 
their chief. 

He was one of the pioneers in the movement for the better 
education of the country pupil-teachers. In 1890, with the aid 
of the local branch of the National Union of Teachers and the 
West Wilts Church Managers’ and Teachers’ Association, he 
established an “ Association for the Improvement of Pupil- 
Teachers,” which, in 1900, was merged in the West Wilts Pupil- 
Teacher Centre. Both the Association and the Centre owed 
their existence to him, and looked to him for constant direction 
and advice. His gencrous contributions towards their support 
set an example to which the county loyally responded. At their 
Annual Meetings he would endeavour to get some leading 
educationist to address the gathering of managers and teach- 
ers; and in this and other ways he kept men thinking and 
stirred Wiltshire to a new zeal and new desires. The liberal 
and progressive spirit in which the Technical Instruction Acts 
were administered in that county was due not a little to the 
new leaven of his influence and example. ` 

In a few years secondary schools began to spring up in the 
little manufacturing towns, paid for out of local rates, and to 
them in 1902 by his advice were admitted the pupil- 
teachers. 

In 1903 he was appointed by the Board of Education one 
of a small Committee to investigate and report upon the 
working of the Pupil-Teacher system, and the new Regu- 
lations of 1903 embodied as much of his views as it 
was practicable to give effect to at the time. He continued 
to take the keenest interest in the question to the end, and his 
influence may be traced in succeeding Regulations, and es- 
pecially in those of the present year, which by the introduc- 
tion of the Bursar system will add so much to the fullness and 
happiness of the education of the intending teacher. 

He never tired of working for his teachers. As each new 
requirement was laid upon them by the Code he would 
organize classes for them, largely, if not_ wholly, at his own 
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expense, and find them instructors, and show them how the 
thing was done. 

His silent benefactions were unnumbered. He hardly ever 
told of them. Gratitude alone revealed them. Some teacher 
whose means were small was breaking down for want of rest 
and change. He would find the necessary help. Or he would 
hear that a promising pupil-teacher was unable to go to training 
college for lack of money. Silently the difficulty disappeared. 
Sometimes parents would object that they could not afford to 
forgo their children's earnings during the two years of the 
college course. He would see them, and the student went to 
college after all. He was the friend and voluntary counsellor 
of all among whom he worked, and his naturally heavy cor- 
respondence was made still heavier by the mass of personal 
letters that constantly flowed in upon him. It is true that he 
did most things easily, but he only did the more, and he never 
gave of less than his best. 

When the Education Committee came into existence in 
1903 the confidence that all men had in him made the difficult 
time of transition lighter and easier than in most places. 
Friction with him there could be none. The new Authority 
knew him from the first as its best friend and most ungrudg- 
ing champion, and valued him as an adviser singularly wise 
and shrewd and just. In all that he did there was no trace 
of personal ambition—no single thought of self. He never 
sought to attract attention to his work, and with genuine 
humility he disclaimed all credit for what he did. He hardly 
ever spoke of it himself. His chiefs and colleagues at White- 
hall had long learnt to rely much upon his ripe judgment, and 
upon his perfect knowledge of all the details of his work; and 
those who worked with him will not easily forget the example 
of high and generous loyalty that he always set. 

There could have been no better chief for a young man to 
work under. A loftier ideal of duty no man could cherish. It 
was by example, not by precept, that he taught, and taught ef- 
fectively ; for it was a stubborn heart indeed and a dull 
imagination that was not touched and fired by the ennobling 
influence that he shed around him. Therefore it was that, 
though he never drove, men did what he wanted, and, though 
he never advertised himself as a leader, men followed him. 
Everything he did was natural. There was no self-conscious- 
ness in him, no question of what men would think. He did 
not write. He founded no school, preached no theories. The 
unostentatious manner of his life and work prevented him 
from being widely known; but in the hearts of men and 
women of every rank in life in Wiltshire he has his monument. 


With all to know him was to love and honour him. They 
will not look upon his like again. 
There were no inconsistencies in his character. It was 


singularly rounded and complete. In every part of his life, 
and in every relation, he was the same—the very type and 
pattern of a wise and noble-hearted Christian man. 

H. W. H. 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


That the modern ideal of national education may be realized, good 
books should be cheap. It is in the interest of 
the authors of them that they should remain dear 
as long as possible. Hence a contest has arisen 
in which the writers (deserving, of course, much sympathy) have for 
long been gaining ground. The French law of 1793 gave copyrient 
in a book for ten years after the death of the author; that of 1810, 
for twenty years ; that of 1854, for thirty years ; and that of 14th July, 
1866, which is still in force, for fifty years. Question as to the best 
policy for the State to adopt has been raised by the fact that copy- 
right in the works of Alfred de Musset has just lapsed, and that those 
of Eugéne Sue and Alexandre Dumas the Elder are also about to lose 
protection. Some deem it unjust that publishers should be free to 
reap where they have never sowed ; others, in order to restrict the 
competition of the dead with the living, would impose a tax on reprints 
of the freed books. The friends of education’ will raise their voices 
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against such an impost. As to authors, many of them may find con- 
solation in reflecting that there will be little demand for their works 
when their graves are closed down. To consider whether there is any 
need to modify the law on the subject a strong committee has been 
appointed by the Minister of Public Instruction. 


The Revue pédagogique publishes an excellent article on the prepara- 
tion of the lesson by the teacher—a summary, in 
effect, of lectures delivered in a department of the 
South of France. A lesson of whatever kind is a 
failure, we are told, unless it has been closely prepared by the teacher. 
It lacks foundation, or at least what is essential is ill distinguished from 
what is accessory ; it has no vitality, or at least the activity of the child 
takes no part init. If the teacher has a good memory and is ready of 
‘Speech, his unprepared utterance will, nevertheless, be incoherent, and 
will leave with the child nothing but isolated scraps of knowledge, soon 
forgotten because not co-ordinated. If, on the other hand, the teacher 
is deficient in fluency and memory, his discourse will be thin and 
marked by repetitions and even self-contradictions. Again, a con- 
scientious preparation of the lesson is the best means of securing dis- 
cipline. <A prepared lesson, charged with interest and life, fixes the 
attention of the children ; a premeditated and opportune change of 
procedure and exercise counteracts the tendency in them to seek dis- 
traction; the even temper of the master, his confidence in his own 
strength, and the seriousness, relieved occasionally with a smile, of all 
his work communicate themselves to his pupils. With his lesson well 
prepared the teacher gains in authority, and so his discipline gains in 
simplicity. 

The reason why so many young teachers fail in England is, we 
believe, from a préjugé de la science, a Pa 
that the knowledge that they have acquired is in itself 
a sufticient basis of instruction. The French writer 
reminds us that older teachers also fail—and they from a préjugé de 
L'expérience ; they suffer from the illusion that they have prepared their 
lesson because they have given it before. He goes on to ask in what 
preparation consists, and he distinguishes general preparation, the 
study by which the teacher renews and increases his stock of know- 
ledge, from special preparation, the work of drawing upon this stock 
to arrange the exercises of each day, to settle the method of them, and 
to give them by the help of material adjuncts their full educational value. 
With regard to general preparation, it is necessary because new know- 
ledge must be got in order to repair the effects of forgetfulness and to 
exclude error. But there isa much stronger reason for it. Study is 
the means by which the qualities of the educator are preserved—his 
suppleness of mind, his critical sense, and his enthusiasm for the good 
and the beautiful. Being thus necessary, upon what must general pre- 
paration turn? The teacher must renounce an impossible erudition, 
nor seek to convert himself into a monstrous, living encyclopzdia ; his 
aim must be the philosophic mind. He should have recourse, not to 
manuals, but to great books. That he may master his trade, he 
should 1ead treatises on pedagogy: Montaigne on “ L’Institution des 
enfants’’; another year Spencer on Education, a book of ‘* Emile,” or 
one of the moderns, Pécaut on Principles, or Compayré on History; 
and so forth. To leave pedagogy aside, he must ponder from time to 
time some work of literature or history, of art or science. Taste and 
the present state of his knowledge will determine his choice. But he 
should turn rather to broad and inspiring generalizations than to minute 
inquiries into particular questions, 


Special preparation has a single lesson immediately in view. It ex- 
tends to the arrangement of the class-room and to 
material illustrations of the matter to be treated. 
Sometimes an outline of the lesson should be 
written on the blackboard in advance ; at others the pupils should 
co-operate with the teacher in making a résumé of what they have 
learned. It should always be remembered that a child likes to handle 
things; to look at engravings, and to answer questions about them. 
But the great concern of the teacher must be to determine beforehand 
tke proper subject of the lesson, and to fix its limits in such a way that 
some general idea or clear impression is deduced from it and remains 
deeply graven in the mind. The exercises planned for the children 
should be to illustrate the idea or to strengthen the impression. 


Preparation 
of the Lesson. 


General 
Preparation. 


Spectal 
Preparation. 


GERMANY. 


The Kultusminister of Prussia has formed a plan for the benefit of 
A Kindly women teachers. On the coasts of the Baltic and 
Thought. the North Sea there are Quarantine stations, which 

in summer and autumn are often unoccupied. It 
is proposed to put them at the service of the women teachers who may 
need rest from the toils of their vocation. The stations at Oster- 
nothafen, near Swinemiinde, and Nesserland, near Emden, are the first 
to be used for this beneticent purpose. In them separate homes are 
arranged in which the teachers may live free of charge for four weeks, 
providing, however, their own food. The value of the gift is enhanced 
by the feeling that prompts it. And women, even more than men, 
need and esteem a recognition of their labours. 


But German men teachers have, in late years, been clamouring loudly 
and successfully for this kind of recognition. They 
expect orders and demand titles, and the secondary 
teachers have contrived to obtain a large number 
of such distinctions. The primary teachers have been less freely 
honoured. There is something pathetic in the claim put forward by 
an old Volksschullehrer in a letter to the Strassbhurger Post. He 
writes: ‘* After long years of service elementary teachers are pensioned 
off and receive seldom an order, never a title. But what is fair for 
one class is just for the other. Many of my colleagues and myself 
would be gratified if on old teachers were bestowed the title of Schul- 
meister (schoolmaster). The title would very soon win for itself the 
necessary respect. Are not Forstmerster (forest-master), Bergmeister 
(mine-master), Postmeister (post-master), and Baumeister (master- 
builder), well-sounding titles, held in good esteem? At present Schul- 
meister (schoolmaster) has something of the ridiculous about it; that 
would soon cease to be the case, were the title to be conferred as a 

distinction.” 
In older English usage the ‘‘ schoolmaster ” was, we think, strictly 
speaking, the keeper of the school or head master; 


“ Schoolmaster.”’ 


Holidays. and his assistants were called *‘ ushers.” But we 
may not linger here to discuss the rise and fall of 
words. The duration of the holidays is a subject on which all good 


teachers—that is the word that we nowadays prefer to ‘‘schoolmasters ” 
—are wont to be reticent. A ministerial circular issued recently in 
Prussia is of a restrictive tendency. It lays down that, from next 
year, the rule for holidays that was made in 1904 is to be enforced 
everywhere, so that the total allowance shall not exceed seventy days 
in the year. The circular relates to primary schools; secondary are 
not affected. We report this fact as a duty, and not for the sake of 
disturbing the public mind in England. 


Nearly related to the subject of holidays is that of intervals. For- 
merly the practice in most schools was to allow 
one morning interval and none at all in the after- 
noon. The dominant view now is that between 
two lessons there should always be a pause. The regulation just 
issued for the schools of Diisseldorf is the latest expression of this 
opinion. It lays down that, from February 15 to November 14—that 
is to say, for the greater part of the year—each of the four morning 
lessons is to last for fifty minutes, with an interval between the first 
and second, and also one between the third and fourth, of ten minutes; 
whilst the chief interval, that between the second and third lessons, 
is to be of twenty minutes’ duration. In the quarter from November 15 
to February 14, school is to begin at 8.30 a.m. instead of at 8; a lesson 
is then cut down to forty-five minutes, and each of the two shorter 
intervals to five minutes. Between the two afternoon lessons an 
interval of ten minutes is to be the rule throughout the year. 


From Silesia it is reported that the Prussian Kultusminister has 
rejected a petition that girls should be admitted to 
Reform of , : ae 
, the Oberrealschule at Liegnitz. And a Silesian 
Giris’ Schools. : é ; 

journal is responsible for the statement that the 
reform of girls’ schools projected by the former Kultusminister, Dr. v. 
Studt, will be abandoned, since the present Minister, Dr. Holle, is 
not disposed to put girls’ Gymnasien on an equality with those for boys. 

We trust that no final resolution to this effect has been taken. 


Intervals. 


UNITED STATES. 


The problem of how to deal with abnormal children is one to the 

A New solution of which many civilized nations are address- 
Department. ing themselves. We learn with satisfaction that 
New York University is establishing this autumn a 
department for the special preparation of teachers of backward and 
defective children. A course of training will be given by Miss Adaline 
M. Simpson, who has had nearly a thousand defective and backward 
children under instruction each year, and has made them almost self- 
governing under a ‘‘school city” plan. Her work will consist of 
practical lessons on methods and devices for teaching the feeble- 
minded, supplemented by a series of exercises in manual training and 
gymnastics, rhythmic movements and plays designed particularly for 
abnormal children. Courses will also be cffered in laboratory psy- 
chology and in genetic psychology and sociology, whilst the Dean of 
the School of Pedagogy, who has arranged the plan of training, will 
deal with fatigue and growth and the part that biology and physiology 
play in education. 


Dr. William H. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools in New York 
Wartical City, is a prominent advocate of new ideas in edu- 
Writing. cation. But he has felt himself compelled to 

announce that vertical handwriting is to be aban- 

doned in the schools under his jurisdiction. Ile says that it has been 

a failure, and that hereafter the children will be taught ‘‘ the free-arm 

style of chirography.”” The Spencerian system, he thinks, was better 

than the vertical, but it was ousted by the latter owing to the con- 
tention that it forced the writer into unnatural attitudes. It seems, 
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moreover, that in commercial circles a smooth running hand is pre- 
ferred, and that advertisements sometimes end with the remark: 
‘“ Vertical writers need not apply.” We used to be told that the 
vertical style encouraged forgery! For ourselves, as we said once 
before, the style of handwriting that we prefer is the legible. 


On the subject of the preparation to be exacted from boys and girls 
Pupils’ there are strange fluctuations of opinion. The 
Preparation. New York Board of Education has now decided 
l that, from the fourth to the eighth year inclusive, 
pupils must devote to study not less than thirty minutes every day. 
The Board recommends head masters, moreover, to see that the time 
specifically given to subjects requiring preparation should be used not 
only for saying the lessons, but also, when need is, for the purposes of 
study. In other words, preparation is to be done in the school as well 
as outside of it; and it is to be observed that not the highest forms 
only are in question. The Board of Education, being in this spirit, 
will perhaps have an open ear for the suggestion of Mrs. Julian Heath, 
President of the League for Home Economics, that a special room, 
open in the afternoan and evening, should be set apart for study in 
every public school, that it should be supplied with dictionaries and 
other books of reference, and that it should be placed in charge of a 
teacher capable of giving proper help to the young. Mrs. Heath 
points out that not only the children Bi iencment houses, but also the 
children of the well-to-do, lose much from the lack of proper places in 
which to study. 


That the school may be not only a place of study, but also a centre of 
recreation, is a notion that is becoming widely 
diffused in the United States. The large towns, 
like those in England, housing their inhabitants in 
great barracks, are developing a novel type of childhood, called ‘‘ the 
flat-raised.” ‘A flat-raised boy or a flat-raised girl,” writes a New 
York journal, ‘fis a long, long way from the ideal boy or girl.” 
Students of life in London will probably have arrived independently 
at the same conclusion. What is to be done for this new birth of 
time? It is proposed to throw the school-houses open in the even- 
ings. In them separate gymnasiums for boys and girls are to be 
arranged, as well as libraries available for all. Kindergarten teachers 
will look after the young. Games and pastimes will be organized and 
placed under proper superintendence. The name of Mrs. W. T. 
Cushing is the most conspicuous among those associated with this 
movement for the establishment of recreation centres. We commend 
the ‘‘ flat-raised ” child to the special attention of our authorities. 


It is in New York, above all, that the problem of the child is of the 
greatest difficulty. On the last ‘‘ Opening Day” 


A 
New Typo. 


ad am the total enrolment was 614,947, an increase over 
Now York. the previous year of 24,356. Of the whole number, 


590,735 were in the elementary schools. Recent 
investigations showed that, of 600,000 children in the city, 465,800 
were physically defective. These statistics having been obtained, a 
Committee composed of four physicians, two men and two women, 
w:s instructed to visit the children at their homes and make personal 
inspection. Hundreds of homes were inspected, and some alarming 


facts discovered concerning the physical and social condition of those 


homes, the quantity and quality of the food the children had, their 
sleeping accommodation, the income of the wage-earners, the amount 
paid for rent, and the practices of hygiene indulged in by the housewife. 
Out of 168 cases of malnutrition in a given district, 54 cases were in 
families having an income of more than 20 dols. per week, and but 
20 cases were in families having less than 10 dols. per week. A total 
of 1,444 families paid 70°3 per cent. of their income for rent, and yet 
from these families fewer children came to school suffering from mal- 
nutrition than from the same number of families of comparative wealth. 
Of public-school children 72°4 per cent. have defective teeth, and 
further inquiry into the causes for this condition of affairs resulted 
in the information that the dentist is seldom consulted in the cases 
of children of school age, and that a large number of the children 
examined do not know the mysteries of the tooth-brush. It was also 
found that in many instances soap was an absolute stranger to the 
children. The National Association for the Improvement of the Con- 
dition of the Poor, which conducted this investigation, has appealed to 
President Roosevelt for aid, for it believes that similar conditions exist 
among school children in other parts of the country. 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


The Minister of Education’s Report for the year 1906 has just come 
A Satisfactory to hand. The average enrolment of the year was 
Report. 29,352, an increase on the preceding year of 1,386 ; 

the average attendance, 24,973, an increase of 1,270. 

The Minister remarks that the proportion of attendance to enrolment 
has risen steadily throughout the five years. The attendance was again 
lowest in the last quarter of the year—the period when epidemic ill- 
nesses are most conspicuous. In view of the large number of schools 
built during the last two years in sparsely populated districts, where 
many of the children have to walk or ride several miles to school, the 


attendance is decidedly satisfactory. It compares favourably with that 
in other parts of the world where the population is far less scattered, 
the conditions of life more settled, and the climate less severe. 
Colonial legislation on the subject is excellent ; but mere legislation is 
insufficient. The gratifying results reflect great credit upon those who 
assist in carrying out the provisions of the Education Act—the com- 
pulsory officers, and upon these who can do so much by their influence 
with both parents and children to promote regularity—the teachers. 


It is complained that the difficulty of getting teachers is Be. 
Sometimes when the settlers have, with much self- 
Me eae sacrifice, obtained a school building, they cannot 
open their school for want of a teacher; or, if a 
teacher resigns, it may be necessary to close the school because a suc- 
cessor to him cannot be found. The supply from the training college 
is inadequate, and teachers have to be drawn from other States of the 
Commonwealth. To increase the difficulty, comparatively few children 
in Western Australia continue their education after leaving the primary 
school. What the State, which has a system of primary schools and 
a system of technical schools, needs are a University at the top and 
secondary schools linked to the primary schools below and to the tech- 
nical schools and a University above. But the establishment of a 
University should not be attempted until there is a guarantee that one 
can be founded worthy of the State. 
We call attention to the pleasant fact that Western Australia offers 
to educate all children in its primary schools free of charge. 


CEYLON. 


Before us we have the Report for 1906 of the Director of Public 
Instruction. The total number of pupils returned 
as attending schools in Ceylon is 267,691. Of these, 
236,364 are attending Government and grant-in-aid 
schools and 31,327 are attending unaided schools. In 1905 the total 
number of those attending school was 263,233: the increase for 1906 
is 4,458. This would seem to be satisfactory ; but whether it is or not 
depends on the increase of the population. Of girls we learn that 
about 28 per cent. of those of school-going age are under instruction. 
Miss Gibbon, Inspectress of Girls’ English Schools, has little praise 
for the schools under her care. Of the primary standards she says: 
“I find, again and again, children in their most impressionable years 
in the charge of pupil-teachers or of ignorant girls who are not suth- 
ciently interested in their profession to read books on school method, 
far less to study for a teacher’s certificate.” 


For the sake of the local colour we give verbatim an account of the 
an Empire Då celebration of Empire Day at the Hapugala Corona- 
Délobration tion Buddhist School, as written for the Director 
of Public Instruction by the manager of the 
school :—‘‘ In the evening of the 23rd instant, school children, teachers, 
and several other leading members of the Hapugala division went in 
procession to Bogahawatta temple, and conducted a dozen Buddhist 
priests to a house close to the school, where a dais was prepared 
hanging four portraits of the King, and had the tom-toming and 
chanting of ‘ Pirit? during the whole night. On the following morning 
alms were given to the priests and to a few poor. At 12.30 p.m. 
children and teachers assembled at the school and hoisted the Union 
Jack in front of the school. School children took ‘ Pansil’ from Rev. 
Weliwitiye Dhammaratana, Principal of the Ananda Piriwana, Kitu- 
lanpitiya. The object of the gathering was then explained by me 
after reading the address which you sent us. The Rev. Weliwitiye 
Dhammaratana addressed the gathering at length on the subject of the 
importance of the celebration of Empire Day. Then the proceedings 
terminated with singing of the National Anthem. The whole gathering 
except a few went in procession to the Bogahawatta temple at Kumbal- 
wella, where they offered flowers and then prayed the gods that His 
Majesty King Edward VII. and the British flag may prosper long. 
Then the children went in procession to the Galle esplanade carrying 
the Union Jack, and had refreshments and took part in sports.” 


Statistios, &o. 


MEXICO. 


The first number of Za Enseñanza normál appeared on Sept- 
ember 15, 1904. Its chief aims are to arouse public interest in matters 
of education, to promote solidarity amongst teachers, to introduce 
modern methods of teaching, to instil a spirit of patriotism in the 
young, to make the position of the schoolmaster in every respect 
worthy of his high calling. In order to achieve these ends La Ensef- 
anza normál treats of all matters connected with education in all parts 
of the world. The varied nature of the contents of this publication 
may be gathered from the following short list of its articles :—‘‘ Ped- 
agogy and Sociology,” ‘‘ Esperanto,” ‘“ Mexican Normal Training Col- 
leges,” *‘ State of Primary Education,” ‘ Radium,” ‘‘ Sewing in Primary 
Schools,” ‘* Photography,” ‘‘ Foreign Schools,” &c. La Enseñanza 
normal is a well printed, illustrated paper of sixteen pages and it is 
issued twice each month. In Mexico a six months’ subscription (pay- 
able in advance) is 1°20 dollars. 
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UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Dr. D. S. MacColl, Keeper of the Tate Gallery, began on Friday, 
October 25, at 4.30 p.m., a course of six lectures on ‘‘ French and 
English Painters of the Eighteenth Century.” The lectures will deal 
with Watteau, Chardin, Hogarth, Reynolds, and Gainsborough, and 
are illustrated with Lantern Slides. Full particulars can be obtained 
on application to the Secretary of University College. 

The course of lectures by the Quain Professor of Law (Sir John 
Macdonell) has been postponed for a fortnight. The Professor will 
give his introductory lecture on ‘* The Hague Conference and Inter- 
national Law” on Wednesday, November 13, at 5.30 p.m. The 
lectures are open to the public without ticket. 


OXFORD. 


The University reassembled on October 12 to find an exceptionally 
large entry of freshmen. The number matriculated in the last fortnight 
is 889, and late entries, which always occur, are sure to bring up the 
number to over 900, or about 150 above the figures of last year. Cam- 
bridge has a still mere striking increase ; the newcomers there are 
over a thousand. Possibly the rise may be in both places connected 
with the boom in trade: but, anyhow, the recent extension of several 
colleges is thoroughly justified. A new University Building will also 
be opened this term in the School of Agriculture, built in the Parks 
Road just to the north of the beautiful gardens of St. John’s. It is 
understood that extensions have been planned which will give a local 
habitation also to the School of Forestry. 

The first fortnight of Term is a good deai occupied with filling 
vacancies and renewing appointments, as is sufficiently indicated in the 
details given below. But even in the short time the statutes and 
decrees proposed are not without interest. There is to be a new Pro- 
fessorship founded of Engineering Science, the appointment to be for 
five years, re-eligible, with stipend £600 to £700. A prize has been 
founded in memory of Prof. Weldon, £1,000 having been already col- 
lected. It will be awarded every three years to the person who in the 
previous six years has published the most noteworthy contribution to 
Biometric Science. Not the least interesting of the provisions is that 
the Prize is open (subject only to the rule that nobody can win it twice) 
to all persons ‘‘ without regard to nationality, sex, or membership of 
any University.” 

Besides the above proposals, two statutes are announced on minor 
points, but both exemplifying the comparatively new policy of making 
the system of instruction and examination more elastic. The first 
provides that students of geography who have been awarded the 
Diploma (or the Certificate in Regional Geography) may count it as an 
equivalent, subject to certain conditions, for one of the three groups of 
optional subjects required for the Final Pass Degree. The other pro- 
vides that candidates for the Diploma in Economics may be admitted 
without being members of the University when they have satisfied the 
Committee that supervises the study that they have received a good 
‘“‘ general education ” and are qualified to pursue the study of Economics. 
A third example of the same spirit is a proposal which allows can- 
didates who enter through the Local Examinations of Cambridge, if 
they have failed in Latin Prose, but are otherwise qualified, to take 
the Oxford Responsions Prose paper separately, and so qualify for 
ad mission. 

The following deaths of men connected with Oxford have been 
reported during the four months since the summer term :—The Rev. 
J. R. King, late Fellow of Oriel, classical scholar, writer and teacher ; 
Sir C. A. Turner, K.C.I.E., formerly Fellow of Exeter and Chief 
Justice of Madras; Right Rev. E. R. Wilberforce (Exeter), Bishop of 
Chichester; Rev. H. E. Moberly, late Fellow and Tutor of New 
College, Master at Harrow and Winchester; Kev. J. A. Owen (Christ 
Church), Fellow of University, twenty-five years Master at Cheltenham 
College under four successive principals; Lord Aldenham, educated at 
Rugby and Exeter College, took Honours in Litere Humantores in 
1841, Director and afterwards Governor of the Bank of England, M.P. 
for the City, Trustee of the National Portrait Gailery and F.S.A., and 
an industrious contributor to the ‘* New English Dictionary.” 


The following announcements have been made :— 

Appointments.—Sir W. Anson, Trustee of Lord Curzon’s Fund ; E. 
Waterhouse, Auditor. 

University Prizes, &c.—Philip Waller Scholarship, J. S. C. 
Douglas, B.M. (Christ Church); Junior Kennicott Scholarship, A. S. 
Tritton, B.A. (non-collegiate) ; Pusey and Ellerton Scholarship, W. A. 
Davies (non-collegiate) ; C. J. G. Saunders (John’s), equal; Geo- 
graphical Scholarship, R. L. Thompson (Keble); Liddon Student- 
ships, R. H. Moberly (Scholar, New), A. E. J. Rawlinson 
(Scholar, Corpus Christi). 

Honorary Degrees.—D. Litt., E. Meyer, 


Ph.D., Professor of 
Ancient History, Berlin. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


The question of a Universities Commission raised in the House of 
Will there be a Lords in the summer is, of course, in our minds 
Commission ? here—now and then. It carries a sense of un- 
certainty, for we none of us know what it would do if 
it came into being or whether it is to be at all. In the meantime, 
the Zribune had a scheme the other day for reforming us very 
thoroughly, the origin of which it indicated so discreetly that no one 
could guess it. It is now said that the Zribune s scheme came from 
the Cambridge Independent Press ; this may or may not be true, but 
the scheme which had little to recommend it before has not much more 
now. 


Of course, so great a question is not to be settled by one man, 
College whether he is the editor of one paper or the corre- 
Pinanoe. spondent of another. Still, a few words may be 

ardoned on one or two of the issues. There is 
a feeling that the business of the colleges might all be done by a central 
office—a sort of local Ecclesiastical Commissioners—and this with 
a great saving of expense and a great addition of efficiency. It is not 
for me to discuss the latter point; but it may be doubted whether 
a central office to administer an income of a quarter of a million every 
year derived from sources of the most varied character—mostly from 
farms and other lands scattered about the country in the most intricate 
way, as pious benefactors left us a field here and two there—could be 
maintained at any figure much less than at present. Add to this that, 
if colleges are to continue at all, finance officers of some kind would 
be found necessary by them sooner or later. The central oftice would 
have plenty to do if every pint of milk bought from a college kitchen 
came into its accounts. 


But it is suggested that colleges are really not needed—except 
Trinity, perhaps, which we understand is to be 


‘Onsen kept more or less intact, while the rest of us are 
to be amalgamated into three or four conglomer- 
ates. The suggestion is easily made that the University would be 


more effective without colleges: look at Scotland and America. Per- 
haps it may be fair to suggest that the Scottish Universities have not 
been faced with the growth of some of the American alternatives for 
colleges, because the colleges in England have drawn off the men who 
would have had recourse to them. In America there are two alterna- 
tives: in the smaller Universities men group themselves into years 
and faculties; in the larger and richer ‘*Greek letter societies” 
rise with their lodges and residences. In the one case years and 
subjects, and in the latter wealth and social position differentiate 
men ; neither, one feels, so satisfactory as the college plan of throwing 
together men of various years, subjects, and social experience to find 
their level among themselves and mend one another's ways. At all 
events Harvard has of late years considered the desirability of a college 
system, and has given it up, confronted by the enormous amount of 
capital already sunk in Greek letter residences—a vested interest of the 
most glaring kind. Princeton has had the question in discussion this 
very year. 


Much is said about the abuses of our scholarship arrangements— 
and abuses there are. Whether these would be 
lessened by the changes proposed is doubtful—it 
must be by examination or nomination in the long 
run that they are given, and the latter grows easily its own crop of 
abuses. The real difficulty here is that rich men will come to the 
Universities and bring their social habits with them, setting a scale of 
expense which the ambitious will try to copy. The only way to stop 
this is to exclude the very rich ; but, as they seem likely to continue to 
have a great deal of influence on our national affairs, it seems a pity 
that they should not be educated. Indeed, by all accounts, a good 
many more of them might come to the Universities without loss to their 
minds and morals. 


What we really most want from a Commission is freedom and self- 
The Non-resident S0Vermment. Those on the spot, engaged in teach- 
Voter, ing, research, and examination, are a very large 
number of men, and a large enough number to 
secure the mutual elimination of a good manycrotchets. The residents 
there are constantly handling University affairs, are responsible as no 
others can be for the education of the student world, and are, strange to 
say, interested in their duties; and yet, when reforms are proposed, 
there is a Black Watch ready to defeat everything. Time and again 
our hands are stayed. They stop progress, and we get the blame. There 
are also the questions of women’s degrees and of divinity. The one 
is familiar enough to your readers ; of the other it is enough to say that, 
in divinity, chairs and degrees alike are reserved for one order, and 
some of our finest scholars in theology—admittedly so, for I could give 
names—are excluded from both. 

All this does not perhaps fall under the head of current events; bat, 
after all, your readers may take it as a fair representation of what is 
thought here—let us say, in the middle of the road, for to the right 
and to the left of me I hear other voices. 


On August 31, it was announced in thé papers that-Dr. Adam, of 


Scholarships. 
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Emmanuel, was dead. Very few could have 
known even that he was ill, but unexpectedly an 
operation was found to be necessary, and he died. 
The language of praise is customary when men die, for the kindliness 
that death wakes in all our hearts reccnciles men, and we begin to see 
one another’s virtues. It is a good thing, and yet often we lose all 
sense of reality when we read what men say of the dead. Here, 
however, it is not the language of hyperbole to say that this death is 
a loss to the University. Men and women went in great numbers to 
Dr. Adam’s lectures on *“‘ Plato and Greek Philosophy,” and went 
to some purpose. He was a fine teacher and a personality as well. 
To have come under his influence has been a major part of many a 
man’s education here, in and out of Emmanuel. Some one will 
“take his place,” other lectures will be given; but will it be the 
same inspiration? None of us who knew him can think that. The 
curious play of jest and earnest upon each other, the Scottish seriousness, 
the shrewd humour, the keen glance, the sharp word and the smile 
that followed it, the powers of friendship and helpfulness—all these 
things occur to one, and then one remembers himself and would like 
to cross them out; for in all words there is an element of the con- 
ventional, and one could not have used them in speaking to him. 
But now we can only speak about him, and memory brings back much 
that cannot be put òn paper. He used to give Platonic mottoes at 
the term’s end to his men. Let me close with one of them, for that 
the saying moved him will show something of what he was: ovpdsoy 
pvuròv kvôpwnos oùk éxi-yesov. 


Our entry this year, as the newspapers for some reason prophesied, 
has again been higher than ever before. Owing 
to accidents and illnesses a certain number of men, 
who have come up or were to come up, failed to 
matriculate on October 21, so the number just fell short of eleven 
hundred. Still 1,099 freshmen is a figure which suggests that some 
confidence in the University may still linger in the country. To this 
number must be added the women students of Girton and Newnham, 
who take Triposes, and those of Homerton and the other training 
college—it all looks like expansion. And we have other evidence, for 
building operations are in progress at the Chemical and Cavendish 
Laboratories. The Bishop of Birmingham is advertised to be here 
one Sunday night ere long, and it is to be hoped that he may stay late 
enough on Monday morning to inform himself of what is actually being 
done here to accommodate the University to the needs of the nation. 
Not all that he and his brother of London say about Oxford is true of 
Cambridge. 


Three vacancies on the Council of the Senate have been filled up by 
the election of Prof. Kenny, of Downing; Dr. 
Gaskell, of Trinity Hall; and Dr. Tanner, of St. 
John’s. None of these gentlemen have served on 
the Council before. The Senate does not take very readily to the 
idea of fresh blood on the Council, unless it can be guaranteed to be 
well seasoned, and this time there is no mistaking the character of the 
men elected. : 
Appointments.—J. S. Gardiner (Caius) and C. West-Watson 
(Emmanuel), Proctors; J. J. Lister, M A. (St. John’s), Demonstrator 
in Comparative Anatomy (reappointed); Dr. G. F. Rogers, F. C. 
Kempson, M.B., and Dr. Duckworth, reappointed Demonstrators in 
Human Anatomy; A. Wood, M.A., Fellowship, Emmanuel; V. H. 
Mottram, A. S. Eddington, W. R. M. Lamb, C. E. Stuart, Fellow- 
ships, Trinity; A. H. Lees, B.A. (King’s), Research Student in 
Medical Entomology ; Dr. Waldstein (King’s), Slade Professor of 
Fine Art; R. P. Gregory (St. John’s), University Lecturer in Botany ; 
A. M. Smith, B.A. (Emmanuel), Demonstrator in Botany. 
Prize.—Harness Prize: J. P. S. R. Gibson, B.A. (Sidney). 


NEWNHAM COLLEGE.—-Scholarships on the results of the Cambridge 
Iligher Local Examination have been awarded as follows :—the Cloth- 
workers’ scholarship of £50 a year for three years to Miss G. F. Gabb 
(Clergy Daughters School, Casterton) for History ; the Winkworth 
scholarship of £50 a year for three years to Miss J. M. Earle (Croydon 
. High School) for Mathematics ; College scholarships of £35 a year for 
three years to Miss M. M. Hardie (Aberdeen University), Miss M. 
Sayer (Church of England High School, Eaton Square), Miss E. M. 
Smith (King Edward’s School, Birmingham) and Miss M. T. Stead 
(City of London School for Girls). The Classical scholarship this year 
was awarded to Miss K. D. Hothersall (Manchester High School), and 
Miss D. Mercer (Shefheld High School) who were equal. The 
Mathilde Blind Scholarship for Modern Languages was awarded to 
Miss M. Cowper (Victoria College, Belfast). 


Dr. 
James Adam. 
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The Council. 


WALES. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Court of Governors it was reported 
Cardiff that the number of day students in residence during 
College. the last session was 579. This session 187 new 

students were admitted, and the total number is 
now 533, which is slightly less than on the same day last year. It was 
also stated that the Council had sent a recommendation to the University 


Court that the University should apply to the Council of the Royal 
Society, urging that Wales should be treated like Scotland and Ireland 
in the matter of representation on the Board, to which power is given 
to expend the Government grant of £4,000 per annum for the en- 
couragement of research in science. The Principal referred, with 
evident satisfaction, to the fact that there had been a very great 
decrease in the number of students who had not matriculated before 
entering, which was an indication of the progress of elementary and 
secondary education in South Wales. But, as the financial resources of 
the College are inadequate to meet the present demands, he is not very 
anxious to see the number of students increasing, as the strain on the 
finances tends to become greater with every new student admitted. 

Referring to the forthcoming Commission appointed by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to inquire into the financial position of the 
three Welsh colleges, the Principal expressed a hope that the evidence 
submitted to it would be sufficiently strong to convince the Chancellor 
that an increased annual grant can be justified. Their difficulties, 
however, would vanish if the college could succeed in enlisting the 
sympathies of the industrial magnates of South Wales. 


A conference to consider the existing provision for the training of 
Training primary teachers was held at the University College 
of Teachers. of Wales, Aberystwyth. There were present repre- 
sentatives from the seven counties which are 
affiliated to the College, together with Principal Roberts and Mr. O. M. 
Edwards, the Chief Inspector for Wales. These counties have adopted 
a system whereby intending elementary teachers are educated in the 
Intermediate schools, but owing to the inadequacy of the present 
facilities for training, the difficulty of obtaining a sufficient supply of 
certificated teachers is still a serious one. Principal Roberts advocated 
the building of a hostel in connexion with the Aberystwyth Day Train- 
ing College for the accommodation of men, normal students from the 
combined counties, and partly for other men. The Board of Education, 
it was pointed out, would pay 75 per cent. of the cost in the form of a 
grant, so that only 25 per cent. of it would fall upon the counties. 

A hostel to accommodate a hundred students was estimated to cost 
about £ 36,000. It was further suggested that the college should apply for 
powers to admit a hundred additional normal students. These pro- 
posals were unanimously approved by the Conference. In the course 
of an address, the Chief Inspector expressed the opinion that the 
tendency in Wales had been to lay stress on the academic side rather 
than on the professional side of the training. The Board of Educa- 
tion, on the contrary, regarded ability to teach well as the essential 
qualification in the masters and mistresses. i 


Several counties have agreed to send representatives to a Conference 
of Education Authorities to discuss the scale of 
grants under the Secondary Schools Regulations. 
Mr. M'Kenna has evidently been so far impressed 
by the extent of the dissatisfaction with his financial arrangements as 
to devote a portion of one of his speeches to his constituents to a de- 
fence of his scheme for the allocation of these grants. He points out 
that in the present year two things had happened. In the first place a 
larger sum of money had been given by the Treasury for grants to 
secondary schools, and, in the second place, a Welsh Department ot 
the Board of Education had been established, with powers to make 
regulations for Wales differing from the English regulations. It there- 
fore became necessary to divide the total amount of the Treasury grant 
to secondary schools into the share for England and the share for 
Wales, and he considered that the best method to pursue would be to 
give to Wales the same proportion as she had received in the pre- 
ceding three years. Acting upon this principle, one-twelfth of the 
total was allotted to Wales. 

Mr. M‘Kenna further justifies this disproportion between the Welsh 
grants and the higher grants which can be earned by some English 
schools by stating that other English schools would only receive grants 
on the old scale, which is lower than the Welsh scale. According to 
him, therefore, the Welsh grants per pupil are smaller because there 
are no Welsh schools corresponding with the denominational schools 
in England to which the old scale only is applicable. 

But it is impossible that the different Education Committees will 
regard this explanation as satisfactory. They will probably fail to see 
why it was necessary to make this division of the Treasury grant before 
the Regulations were published or some estimate was obtained of the 
number of schools in each country which would earn the different types 
of grant. Nobody is really much concerned about the ‘‘system”’ 
adopted by Mr. M‘Kenna. The grievance from which Wales suffers 
is that its secondary schools, in which the work is of as high a standard 
at least as in the English schools, should only be eligible for about half 
the grant of the latter. 

Further, at present there is no guarantee that the primary schools of 
Wales will not also suffer by comparison with English schools as regards 
their grants. Head masters and head mistresses are, however, chiefly 
affected by the nature of the regulations which the Welsh Department 
have insisted on, such as the retention of the four-year course, the 80 
per cent. of the total attendance, &c. These-restrictions should be 
removed at once. 
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SCOTLAND. 


By the death of Prof. David Masson, who occupied the Chair of 
English Literature in Edinburgh University from 
1865 to 1895, the Scottish Universities have lost one 
of the greatest teachers they have had in recent 
times. So much has been written regarding him in the daily newspapers 
that it is unnecessary to say anything of the details of his long life. His 
academic work was in sharp contrast with that of Prof. Nichol, of Glas- 
gow, the only other Professor of English in the Scottish Universities 
until 1894. Masson had not the fitful brilliancy of Nichol, but he was 
a sound, thorough, and methodical teacher, and his patient scholarship, 
his picturesque and sometimes eloquent speech, and his straightforward 
sincerity, strongly impressed the thousands of students who attended 
his lectures during the course of his professorship. Probably his most 
famous student was Mr. J. M. Barrie; but his influence was felt by 
many others who have attained eminence in scholarship and literature. 
His friendship with Carlyle, De (Quincey, and other great men of 
letters led people to expect that in his years of retirement he would 
write an interesting autobiography ; but this has not been done, and he 
has left instructions to his executors that no biography or memoir of 
him should be written, and that no assistance should be given by them 
to anyone who desires to undertake such a work. 


Prof. Masson. 


Glasgow University Court has appointed Prof. W. B. Stevenson, 
B.D., Bala College, University of Wales, to the 
Chair of Hebrew and Semitic Languages, in suc- 
cession to Prof. Robertson. Prof. Stevenson is a 
distinguished graduate of Edinburgh University, and he has studied at 
Leipzig, Berlin, and Paris, as well as in Syria. His principal work is 
a volume on ‘‘ The Crusaders in the East.” The Court has also ap- 
pointed Mr. Charles Latham, Lecturer in Mining at Glasgow Uni- 
versity, to the new Chair of Mining, founded by Dr. J. S. Dixon. 
Mr. Latham, who was formerly Lecturer in Mining at Nottingham 
University College, has done excellent work since he came to Glasgow 
in 1902, and he is a recognized authority on his subject. Mr. Hugh 
Reid Buchanan, M.A., Writer, Glasgow, has been appointed to the 
Lectureship in Civil Law; and Mr. Thomas G. Wright, Writer, 
Glasgow, to the Lectureship in Mercantile Law at Glasgow Uni- 
versity. Mr. Francis E. Sandbach, Lecturer in German at Birming- 
ham University, was appointed to the Lectureship in German at 
Glasgow ; but he found it impossible to accept the position, and Mr. 
Herbert Smith, M.A., Ph.D., has now been appointed. Mr. Smith 
is a distinguished graduate of St. Andrews University, where he did 
excellent work in classics and mathematics, as well as in modern 
languages ; and he is also a graduate of Marburg University, where he 
has been for two years Lecturer in English. Mr. Robert A. Duff, 
M.A., D.Phil., Lecturer in Political Philosophy, has been appointed 
Official Adviser of Studies in the Faculty of Arts at Glasgow Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. I. H. Biles, Professor of Naval Architecture, has been granted 
leave of absence for the first half of the current session, in order that he 
may visit India on professional business ; and Mr. Charles S. Douglas, 
B.Sc., who has been appointed as Lecturer in Naval Architecture, is 
conducting the classes in that subject during Prof. Biles’s absence. 


Glasgow 
University. 


The long-expected draft Ordinance, containing new regulations for 
the M.A. degree at Glasgow University, has now 
been issued by the University Court, and has been 
submitted for consideration to the Senate, the 
General Council, and the other Scottish Universities. It institutes a 
three-term session of not less than twenty-five weeks, beginning in the 
first week of October. It also enacts that the curriculum for the 
ordinary degree shall consist of five or six subjects, taken in seven 
courses. In the six-subject curriculum, two of the subjects must be 
cognate. A qualifying course in each subject is to consist of not less 
than seventy-five meetings of the class on separate days, with addi- 
tional meetings for tutorial instruction. ‘* The Senatus, with the ap- 
proval of the University Court, shall have power to make from time 
to time regulations regarding the definition and grouping of the sub- 
jects in each of the departments of study, their selection for the cur- 
riculum, their classification as cognate, and the order in which they 
are to be studied, and also regarding the standards of the degree ex- 
aminations and the conditions of admission thereto.” Most of the 
matters which are thus submitted to the regulation of the University 
were formerly fixed by Ordinance, and the powers which the new 
Ordinance gives to the Senatus and the University Court are conse- 
quently a considerable charter of freedom. The new Ordinance makes 
corresponding changes as regards the regulations for the Honours 
degree, which becomes a four-subject degree instead of a five-subject 
degree. The groups of subjects which are to constitute the various 
Honours schools are to be determined by the University, instead of 
being permanently fixed by Ordinance, and candidates for Honours in 
more than one group are allowed a relaxation as regards the subjects 
which they are required to take on the Ordinary degree standard. 
Third Class Honours are no longer to be given. The new Ordinance 
also contains a regulation which will enable students to take a portion 


Glasgow M.A. 
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of their degree course in another Scottish University, without the 
penalizing restrictions which have hitherto been in force. It is further 
provided that the Senatus shall have power to confer the M.A. degree 
(ad eundem gradum) on persons ‘‘of distinguished merit” or persons 
“who have been appointed to an academic office in the University of 
Glasgow.” At present members of the junior staff, unless they happen 
to be Glasgow graduates, have little more than a titular connexion 
with the University as an institution, and this new provision will be a 
step towards the removal of their isolation. 

The new Ordinance, if it passes into law, will make a great and 
beneficent revolution in the Faculty of Arts. Its main defect is that it 
still retains a few shreds and tatters of the old restrictions, which have 
probably been kept by way of compromise. People are not yet 
accustomed to the idea of freedom, and the Universities have been so 
long enslaved that some of their members are afraid to trust them 
without guiding-ropes. 

In the new ordinance the regulations for the Preliminary Examination 
remain unchanged ; but the University Court intimates that it intends 
to proceed immediately with the preparation of another ordinance 
making substantial alterations in the present regulations. 


A strong effort is being made to obtain funds for the endowment of a 
Chair of Scottish History in Glasgow University. 
Prof. Medley has written an article which is some- 
what critical of the proposal, on the ground that the 
subject is too limited to be regarded as a satisfactory alternative to 
modern history in the curriculum for the M.A. degree. But, even if 
this be granted, it should be quite possible for the University to give the 
subject its appropriate place in the History department, and it is certainiy 
an anomaly that only one of the Scottish Universities should give any 
recognition to the history of the nation. 


It is probable that in the near future a Lectureship in Psychology will 
be established in Glasgow University. Provision 
for a psychological laboratory has been made in the 
new buildings of the Physiology Department, and 
it is expected that about £400 will be available for its equipment from 
the fund subscribed in honour of Emeritus Prof. McKendrick. The 
Glasgow Provincial Committee has approached the University Court 
with a proposal to appoint the University Lecturer in Psychology, it 
the lectureship is instituted, to conduct classes for students in training 
to be teachers ; and it is hoped that a sufficient joint salary may in this 
way be secured. 

It is proposed to renovate and extend the Students’ Union of 
Glasgow University, at a cost of about £6,000. Principal Mac Alister 
and others have made a private appeal to friends of the University, as 
a result of which a sum of more than £4,700 has already been sub- 
scribed. The largest subscriber is Lord Newlands, who has given 
£1,coo. The appeal is now made public, and it is hoped the amount 
required will soon be obtained. 


The late Mr. Alexander Gillanders has left 4500 to the University of 
Aberdeen to found a medal or bursary in medicine. 
Mr. John Fraser, M.A., has been appointed Assist- 
ant to the Professor of Humanity, and Mr. John 
Kesson, M.B., second Assistant to the Professor of Physiology in 
Aberdeen University. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given to St. Andrew’s University £2,000, 
in addition to a previous gift of £10,000, for the completion of addi- 
tional buildings for the University Library. Lord Rosebery has 
declined to be nominated for the rectorship of St. Andrews University 
in succession to Mr. Carnegie. 

During last year, there was an increase of 750 in the number of 
students attending the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
College, and the students on the roll included 156 graduates of English, 
Scottish, American, and Japanese Universities. The Education De- 
partment has made a further grant of £10,000 to the building fund. Mr. 
George T. Beilby has been elected chairman of the Governors of the 
College, in succession to the late Sir. W. R. Copland. 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given £10,000 to the building and equip- 
ment fund of the new Aberdeen Technical College, and the Aberdeen . 
County Council has voted £3,000 to the same object. 

The Glasgow Provincial Committee has appointed Mr. Andrew 
Donald, M.A., B.Sc., and Mr. George A. Aitken, M.A., as Assistant 
Masters of Method, at salaries of £250 each; Miss Jessie J. M. 
Falconer, L.L.A., as Assistant Lady Warden, at a salary of £180: 
and Miss Annie Urie as principal teacher of needlework at a salary of 
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IRELAND. 


The Universities have, as usual, begun the work of the session with 
examinations during the past month. The exami- 
Tho . ESE : : 

Universities. nations of the Royal University for Honour degrees, 
scholarships, and Fellowships, and those of Trinity 

College for Moderatorships, fall in October. For the first time Trinity 
College has held examinations for diplomas in economics and commer- 
cial science, at which one candidate passed in all the subjects for the 
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diploma and two others in parts of the course. Lectures in the science 
of agriculture have also been started this session. 

The Annual Meeting of Convocation of the Royal University was 
held in Dublin on the 22nd, and a resolution was passed calling on 
Government to take immediate steps to remedy the unsatisfactory state 
of University education in Ireland. One of the members present, a 
Protestant clergyman, in seconding the resolution, said that increased 
facilities for University training were needed by every religious body in 
Ireland. Sir James Meredith, one of the secretaries of the Royal 
University, referring to the charge so often brought against that institu- 
tion of being an examining body only, pointed out that a substantial 
majority of those who had passed the examinations of the University 
during the present year had been educated in one or other of the five 
teaching colleges connected with it—the three Queen’s Colleges, 
University College, and Magee College, Londonderry—and that to 
these might be added Maynooth, which now requires that all candidates 
for ordination should have degrees. 

Speaking at the opening ceremony of the Kingstown Municipal 
Technical Schools on the 3rd, and again at the Prize Distribution of 
the Blackrock Technical School on the gth, Mr. Birrell alluded to the 
needs of the country with regard to University education, but in general 
and guarded terms; promising, however, on the latter occasion that 
he would do all he could in order to present in the next session of 
Parliament such a University Bill as might be generally acceptable. 

Ireland, however, has many and varied educational problems to deal 

Resondacy with, and it is hard to say which first calls for a 
Education. solution: whether University or primary, or the 
secondary education of the country, which is in as 
sore need of reform as either. It is not much consolation to be told, as 
Mr. Birrell informed his audience at Kingstown, that other countries— 
even Germany—had their educational problems too, and were dissatis- 
fied with the existing order of things. Dissatisfaction is an excellent 
and healthy sign when the means of change are within reach. Mr. 
Birrell said that in England the system of examination and payment by 
result had been tried and found wanting, and was now almost given up. 
But in Ireland the whole of secondary education is under the control of 
such a system, and there seems no way of escape from it. It would be, 
indeed, unjust not to admit that the Intermediate Board has done a 
great deal for Irish education since its foundation nearly thirty years 
ago; more especially for the education of girls, which was in an 
extremely backward and chaotic condition before that time, and has 
made rapid advances since. 

This is pointed out in an able article by Miss Mulvany, LL.D., in 
the first number of the Zrish Educational Review, a new monthly which 
has made its appearance under the editorship of the Kev. Andrew 
Murphy, formerly Rector of St. Mungret’s College, Limerick, and 
which seeks to furnish an outlet to all shades of opinion, irrespective of 
politics or creed, on matters relating to Irish education in all its branches. 
The statistics brought forward by Miss Mulvany show that, whereas in 
1879, under very easy conditions of passing, 736 girls presented them- 
selves for examination in all grades, of whom 482 passed ; in the year 
1906, under far severer conditions, 3,656 girls were examined, with 
2,096 passes. In the former year 6 girls passed in Greek, 48 in Latin, 
53 in German, 42 in euclid, and 97 in algebra ; in 1905 the number of 
passes (girls) in these subjects were respectively 10, 425, 734, 420 (geo- 
metry), and 183 (arithmetic and algebra, which now count as one 
subject). 

But, while we may grant the stimulating effect which the Inter- 
mediate system had on Irish education, and the improvement brought 
about in the course of nearly thirty years, it is none the less certain 
that the system now requires remodelling, and that its continuance on 
present lines can scarcely fail to be injurious. The enormous difh- 
culties connected with holding examinations on such a vast scale—the 
total number examined in 1906 was 10,967; the impossibility of 
securing anything like an adequate test of efficiency, or even a uniform 
standard of examining and marking, when the papers have to be dis- 
tributed amongst a number of examiners—must be obvious. The 
fluctuation of the percentages of passes in various subjects from year to 
year furnish an instructive commentary on this point. This year, 
with the appointment of a new examiner in French, the percentage 
proportion of failures in that subject rose, in the senior grade, from 
12°3 in 1906 to 40; in the middle grade, from 6'4 per cent. in 1906 to 
30 per cent. ; and, in the junior grade, from 8'3 per cent. in 1906 to 
37 per cent. 

Another drawback which arises inevitably from the constitution of 
the Intermediate Board is the wholly empirical nature of its courses and 
the frequent changes to which they are subject. Nearly every year sees 
some fresh alteration (often a sweeping one) in its program, in the con- 
ditions of passing, in the arrangement of subjects and the standard 
prescribed for each ; nor do the changes always appear to be for the 
better. It seems, indeed, as though the children of Ireland were the 
corpora vilia on which an extended series of educational experiments 
had to be carried out ; e.g., after prescribing such authors as Lamb’s 
“ Essays of Elia,” Macaulay's ** Life of Addison,” and Wordsworth’s 
“ Excursion ” for the Junior Grade English Literature course in one 
year, the Board may see fit to prescribe nothing but a selection from 
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Maria Edgeworth’s ‘‘ Moral Tales” for the same grade in a following 
one. Moreover—as Mr. Birrell pointed out, referring to the Inter- 
mediate, in his remarks at the Kingstown Technical Schools—no system 
of examination can be satisfactory which does not ensure the co-oper- 
ation of the teacher with the examiner ; and this is quite impossible 
under existing conditions. It may be questioned whether the present 
system has not as injurious effects on the teachers as the taught. 
Viva-voce tests, which ought to form an integral part of the examina- 
tion in languages, are also impossible as things are at present. 

To do justice to the Board, it acknowledges these drawbacks, and 
the Report for 1906 contains some plain speaking on the matter. The 
Report of the Commission held on the working of the Board in 1898 
recommended the introduction of a system of inspection, and the Act 
of 1900 authorized inspection ; and, in 1901, six temporary inspectors 
were appointed by the Board, with results, on the whole, satis- 
factory. The Rules of 1902 accordingly prescribed bonuses on the 
school grants to be adjudged on the reports furnished by the inspectors, 
and in December, 1902, the Irish Government declared itself *‘ entirely 
in favour of a system mainly founded on inspection.” Since then, 
however, the Irish Government has done nothing to give practical 
effect to its approval, in spite of repeated solicitations from the Board 
on the matter: and the latter, to quote the Report, ‘‘ have been left 
in the humiliating position of having been permitted to make a rule 
which they are prohibited from carrying out.” 

It is, indeed, much to be desired, in the moral as in the educational 
interests of the country, that some other method of disbursing the funds 
at the disposal of the Board among the schools could be found than 
that which obtains at present. The grave evils which may arise from 
the distribution of money-prizes and exhibitions, often of considerable 
value, among young scholars, and from holding such prizes before 
them as an incentive to work, do not need to be pointed out. The 
temptations opened by the system of result fees to the principals of 
schools are less obvious, but perhaps no less real, and have given rise 
to the undignified (not to say, unscrupulous) practice, on the part of not 
a few heads of schools, of ‘‘touting” for pupils—offering to take pupils 
of other schools who have distinguished themselves in the examina- 
tions, at reduced fees, or even gratuitously—their result fees in coming 
examinations being looked for as a sufficient monetary recompense, 
apart from their value as an advertisement. Needless to say, such a 
practice is strongly condemned by all the better opinion of the teach- 
ing profession in Ireland; but in a country where education is often in 
financial straits, that is not sufficient to put an end to it. 

Meantime, the working of the Intermediate Act has so far done 
little to remedy one evil which is perhaps as much as any other at 
the root of our failures, in secondary as well as primary education— 
the inadequate payment of teachers. Good teaching and properly 
qualified teachers are, after all, the foundation on which any efficient 
system of education must rest, and as long as Irish teachers receive the 
miserable salaries which, in all except a few of the wealthier schools, 
fall to their lot at present, it is hopeless to expect very high qualifica- 
tions from them. Scarcely any men take up teaching as a profession 
in this country; with most it is a temporary aid towards entering a 
profession or the University, and is often carried on conjointly with 
preparation for these latter objects. Amongst women teachers, the 
principle—which has proved so injurious from an economical standpoint 
in other fields of labour—of regarding women as supplementary wage- 
earners still prevails. Under these conditions, it is not surprising that 
nearly all young women of ability and high qualifications, who wish to 
devote themselves seriously to teaching, leave Ireland to look for work 
in the sister countries. Within the past few years both the Royal 
University and Dublin University have established diplomas in the 
Theory and Practice of Education, and Dublin University has founded 
a chair in the subject ; and for two sessions past a Training Department 
has been opened at Alexandra College, and has worked with very satis- 
factory results. But it is questionable how far Ireland will benefit by 
the introduction of training for secondary teachers if (as has been the 
case, with scarcely any exceptions, up to the present) all those who 
avail themselves of it do so only as a step towards quitting her shores. 

The School of Irish learning opened its winter session in the course 
of the month, under the tuition of Mr. Osborn 
Bergin, Ph. D., who will conduct courses in Old and 
Middle Irish, grammar, philology, and texts The 
school has recently sustained a heavy loss through the death of Dr. 
Strachan, of Manchester, who was one of its founders and a zealous 
worker on its behalf. Until it was found possible, last year, to start a 
continuous session, extending from October to June, the work of the 
school was carried on largely by Dr. Strachan, who generously de- 
voted part of his own vacations two or three times yearly to a course 
of lectures in Dublin. Dr. Strachan was also, in connexion with Dr. 
Kuno Meyer, editor of Ærin, the journal of the school; and only 
those who have grappled with the subtleties of the old Irish verbal 
system and syntax can fully appreciate how much Celtic studies owe 
to his exertions. 

The Leinster College of Irish—the Coldiste Laighear—has also 
begun its session for 1907-8 with promising auspices, under the conjoint 
direction of Dr. Henry and Dr. O’Daly, aidedybyMr. Thomas| Nolan, 
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M.A., ex-F.R.U.I., and Mr. E. E. Kent. The program includes lectures 
on Irish literature, language, phonetics, and methods of teaching, and 
(as the College is mainly intended to meet the wants of national and 
other teachers) the classes are held in the evening and on Saturday 
afternoon. 

The Belfast Training College for Irish has also begun its work, with 
a considerable extension of its scope and methods, and with the new 
title of the College of St. Comghall—Colitste Naoimh Comhehatll— 
after St. Comghall, the founder of the celebrated school at Bangor in 
days gone by. The National Board have agreed to accept the College 
Certificate as a qualification for teaching Irish in National schools. The 
College offers a varied and fairly extensive program, including lectures 
on Irish literature and history, debates in Irish, and a class for Middle 
Irish texts. 

Educational as well as musical circles in Dublin have reason to deplore 
the death of Dr. James Culwick, organist of the Chapel Royal, which 
occurred on the fifth of the month. An Englishman by birth, Dr. 
Culwick had passed the greater part of his life in this country, where he 
took an active interest in the establishment of the Féis Ceoil and in 
promoting the musical education of the country, and also did much, in a 
series of valuable papers, towards the elucidation of the peculiarities of 
the older Irish music. A man of wide and varied culture, Dr. Culwick 
was particularly successful as a lecturer. He was for a great many 
years Professor of Music at Alexandra College ; and his personality, as 
well as his skill as a teacher, won the regard and respect of his pupils. 
In 1893 he received the degree of Doctor in Music honoris causa from 
Dublin University. 


SCHOOLS. 


ACTON COUNTY SCHOOL.— Eighteen scholarships were awarded to 
mew boys coming ‘‘into residence” in September. We welcome this 
term Mr. H. Carrick, M.A. Hertford College, Oxford (First Class 
Final Honours School, jurisprudence), who takes charge of Lower 
Third. The number of boys has risen in this, the fifth term of the 
school, to 240. Without the addition of the four class-rooms, for which 
‘space is left, few more boys can be accommodated. Our new football 
ground is proving a great boon. 

BRIGHTON, ST. Mary’s HALL.—Founder’s Day was celebrated on 
September 17. At the Commemoration Service held at St. Mark’s 
Church in the morning the Bishop of Dorking preached an inspiring 
sermon. The prize distribution by the Hon. Lady Cunningham 
took place at 2.30, and was followed by a short concert. A large 
mumber of old pupils and friends were present during the day. Five 
girls have passed in different groups of the Cambridge Higher Local 
Examination, Annie Hazledine taking First Class Honours with Dis- 
tinction in Music. Eight girls passed the Senior Oxford Local 
Examination, and nine passed the Junior Oxford Local. In the Schools 
Examination of the Associated Board all the ten candidates passed, 
three gaining Distinction; and in the Advanced Grade Local Centre 
Examination of the same Board Violet Head took fifth place in the 
Honours List, and Annie Hazledine passed. In the Royal Drawing 
Society’s Examination thirty-seven girls took Honours, and at the Ex- 
hibition Grace Mercy and Dorothy Hancox won silver stars. School 
Scholarships have been awarded as follows :—Elliott Scholarships to 
Hilary Hunt and Annie Hazledine, Babington to Lucy Raynor, 
Snowdon Smith’s to Violet Head and Enid Sealy, and Nellie Jones 
to Rose Chevallier. 

CLAPHAM HIGH ScHooL.—In the Oxford and Cambridge Joint 
Board Examination for Higher Certificates 19 full Certificates, with 13 
‘distinctions and 44 letters, have been gained. The Mary Somerville 
Prize for Science (Higher Certificate Biology) has been awarded to 
Eleanor Chaplin. In the Training Department, during the past year 
‘eight students have gained the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate. In 
the summer examinations of the National Froebel Union eleven 
students have gained the Elementary Certificate and five the Higher 
Certificate (Part I.). At the Incorporated Staff Sight-Singing College 
Examination three students have gained Honours, and one passed in 
‘Grade III. ; one student passed in Grade II. The following mis- 
tresses have joined the school staff:—Miss W. E. Delp (Mediæval and 
Modern Language Tripos, Ph.D. Paris); Miss Fox (Oxford Final 
Honours School ot English, Teacher’s Diploma, Clapham High School 
Training Department) ; Miss F. L. Ghey, M.A. London (Ancient 
Philosophy); Miss Paul, M.A. London; Miss Shields, M.A. London 
Philosophy), Teacher’s Diploma, Clapham High School Training 
Department. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE.—The Master's ‘‘ Holiday Collection” 
Prize has been won by P. R. Meates (Geological) ; the Natural Science 
Society’s Prize by È. Morse (Entomological). A. R. Gidney has 
gained a First Class Literee Humaniores, Oxford; C. H. Dinham, 
First Class Natural Science Final Schools, Oxford ; A. M. Bodkin, First 
Class Natural Science Tripos, Cambridge. Mr. T. R. Leonard, of the 
Fauconberge School, Beccles, has joined the staff to undertake science 
work, in succession to Mr. J. S. Nicholas, who left last term. Mer. 
M. W. Mitchell is leaving us at Christmas, after more than twenty-cight 
wears of service. 


HARkOW, LOWER SCHOOL OF JOHN LYON.—Four boys obtained 
Honours and nine obtained passes in the recent Junior School 
Examination of London University. 


IPSWICH MUNICIPAL TECHNICAL SCHOOL.—The annual prize dis- 
tribution took place in the Central Hall of the school on Wednesday, 
September 25, the Mayor, Mr. W. O. White, in the chair. There 
were also present Mr. D. Ford Goddard, M. P., Mr. Felix Cobboid, 
M.P., several members of the Educational Committee, and the secre- 
tary, Mr. J. Hepburn Hume. An eloquent and inspiring address was 
given by Mr. A. W. Black, M.P., who distributed the prizes. The 
Chairman of the Managers of the Technical School (Mr. A. Pain) 
stated that the number of individual students last session was 1,197, 
and the number of hours of instruction 58,355. The results of the 
instruction had been most satisfactory, and a large number of students 
had succeeded in passing the examinations. He congratulated the 
Principal (Mr. Pollard Wilkinson) and the staff of over fifty instructors 
on the brilliant results achieved. It may be mentioned that the 
session’s results already announced include a Silver Medal in the 
National Competition of the Board of Education (Mr. C. W. H. 
Cullingford), one of two awarded to the whole country for engineers ; 
Silver Medal, together with First Prize of £3, from the Society of Arts 
for French (Mr. F. S. Elliot); Silver Medal, with First Prize of £3, 
Society of Arts, for Accountancy and Banking (Mr. A. R. Bexby); 
Bronze Medal, with Prize of £1, from the City and Guilds of London 
Institute for Mechanical Engineering (Mr. H. J. Calver). The Special 
Honours gained in the session ended July, 1906, and not fully known 
at the prize distribution last year, include three Bronze Medals, each 
with a prize of £1, in the National Competition of the Board of Educa- 
tion, out of a total of one Silver and five Bronze Medals awarded to the 
whole country; one Bronze Medal, with Prize of £1, for Mechanical 
Engineering, City and Guilds Institute; one Silver Medal for Book- 
keeping and one Bronze Medal and Prize of £1 for German from the 
Society of Arts; King’s Prize for Machine Drawing, Stage 3, Board of 
Education, with first place in all England; Scholarship of £80 a year, 
for three years, awarded by the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 


LONDONDERRY, VICTORIA HIGH SCHOOL.—In the number of dis- 
tinctions gained in the Intermediate Examinations, 1907, the school 
stands first of all Protestant girls’ schools in Ireland. Of nine exhibitions 
given in the Senior Grade three were gained by the school. Olive 
Ross took a First Class Exhibition of £40 in the Modern Literary 
Course, Muriel Mason a First Class Exhibition of £40 in the 
Experimental Science side, and Madeline Glendining a Second Class 
of £20 on the Modern Literary side. On the result of this examina- 
tion, Sarah Weatheress wins the Irish Society's New Trinity Schoiar- 
ship, which is of the value of £75 a year for three years, tenable «t 
Trinity College, Dublin. Muriel Mason was recommended for the 
Drapers’ Scholarship, value £105, to be held in connexion with the 
Royal University. There were three medals gained for first places, 
three Junior Grade exhibitions, five general prizes, six special prizes in 
German, one senior prize in English composition, two for French 
composition, and four for German composition. 


UprINGHAM.—The following have passed at the last examination 
for the Indian Civil Service: —II. G. Hanrott, L. S. L. Dacres, and 
J. C. Moore. In the last University Match we had two representa- 
tives, G. S. Hurst and F. Lowe, playing for Oxford, and one, C. 
Palmer, for Cambridge, the largest number from Uppingham since 
1875, when we had hve ©.U.’s headed by W. Patterson, and A. P. 
Lucas playing for Cambridge. Our new Head Master, the Rev. H.W. 
Mckenzie, comes into residence in January. 


WINCHESTER COLLEGE —The Glee Club are practising Glick’s 
“Orfeo,” Act 2, and Mozarts ** Dens Tibi.” The Debating Socie’y 
has approved ‘* The Conditions of Travelling in England” by 31 to 
12, and dismissed ‘f Home Rule for Ireland” by 70 to 3. 


WYCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL.—O. Tweedy, P. Brierly, R. Gregson, 
and M. Roberts have been awarded tue Council Scholarships of 4.30 
a year. A. Dixon gained a Haberdashers’ Aske’s Exhibition ; 
H. Oyler, ad eundem B.A. and M.A. Degrees, Trinity College, 
Dublin. The following additions have been made to the staff :—Mhss 
H. G. Trenerry, Cambridge Mathematical Tripos and Cambridge 
Teachers’ Diploma; Miss E. E. M. Walrond, Cambridge Classical 
Tripos and London University Examination in Pedagogy ; Miss E. G. 
Lloyd Williams, B.A., University of Wales; and Miss M. Franklin, 
Cambridge Teachers Diploma. H. Oyler has been appointed secretary 
to the Mistress of Girton College. 


From Mr. S. H. Butcher’s eloquent address as President of the 
Classical Association we select one specimen: ‘“‘To one entering on 
the study of Greek literature we might say what Pliny said toa friend 
who was setting out to be Governor of Achaia: ‘ Profecturus es ad 
homines, maxime homines.’ From the Greek spirit we may learn a love 
of truth which is not all inteliectual but in which intellect and emotion 
are combined.” 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


"THE various rumours that precede the introduction of a 
Bill, each one usually contradicted on the “highest 
authority,” and the air of mystery and the secrecy that are 
| always preserved, are probably accounted 
The Forthooming for by the fact that the draft of the Bill, 
which the Minister is supposed to have in 
his pocket, is altered from day to day, and is not finally 
decided upon until the last moment. Hence Mr. M‘Kenna’s 
reticence. But it is definitely asserted that the Bill will be 
forthcoming, that it will be free from all complications, and 
deal with a simple issue. Two principles are to be em- 
bodied—public control and no tests for teachers. In speak- 
ing of Mr. Lloyd George’s success in dealing with the rail- 
way crisis, Mr. M‘Kenna remarked somewhat regretfully 
that the President of the Board of Trade had to deal with 
business men, while he himself had to conciliate bishops. 
Certaimy there is no likelihood of a peaceable settlement, 
when Lord Londonderry can characterize the work of the 
Board of Education as showing a “ feeling of vindictiveness 
towards religious instruction,” and can say that “there has 
been a gross breach of faith upon the part of the Govern- 
ment towards training colleges.” In his Lordship’s opinion, 
this action is to lead up to the disestablishment of the State 
Church, and he therefore calls upon all staunch Churchmen 
to resist to the utmost the new Education Bill that is to be 
introduced. 


E ESN the bishops can show a more conciliatory 

spirit and persuade their lay supporters to do like- 
wise, it seems quite certain that all religious teaching will 
be excluded from the State purview of 
education. Speaking on this subject, Dr. 
Macnamara said that “the unseemly 


The Secular 
Solution. 
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and strengthened the forces of those who, as a counsel of 
despair, were for purely secular education, giving the de- 
nominations and all other bodies every facility for religious 
teaching in their own time, in their own way, and at their 
own expense. Five years ago that was a remotely possible 
contingency. To-day it was a probable contingency.” 
Further evidence in this direction is afforded by the Secular 
Education League, a body which has attracted important 
adherents. Reaching its result from a different point of 
view, this League supports the view of the High Church- 
men, that the simple Bible teaching proposed by the Govern- 
ment is, in effect, an endowment of Nonconformity ; so that 
the tyranny of the Anglican establishment would be ex- 
changed for the tyranny of the Free Churches. Our own 
view has always been, that it is a mistake to give doctrinal 
teaching to quite young children, and that simple Bible 
teaching is all that is needed in the day schools. This can 
be supplemented, if desired, by more definite teaching on 
Sundays. We should regret, and we are sure that the 
nation would soon find cause to regret, the exclusion from 
our schools of the Book which has played so enormous a 
part in the formation of the national character, 


I? has been contended by Anglican apologists that the 

majority of elementary teachers prize most highly the 
principle of giving dogmatic instruction in school hours, 
and will resent any Bill that threatens to 


The N.U.T. . orgs 
: curtail or rob them of their liberty. Mr. 
e rei Marshall Jackman, Chairman of the Par- 


liamentary Committee of the N.U.T., 
meets this assertion with a direct negative. Speaking at 
Bangor, he said the National Union of Teachers were in 
hearty agreement with the two fundamental principles of 
the forthcoming Education Bill—public control of schools 
and no creed-tests for teachers. He went further, and he 
stated that the contracting-out clauses—which, if rumour 
could be trusted, were to be thrown as a sop to the Irish Party 
and the Anglicans—would encounter the most strenuous 
opposition from the N.U.T. “Steps must be taken to en- 
sure that the teaching of dogmas did not gc ^and in hand 
with dirty drains.” We, too, hope that cleanliness may 
attend godliness, though we should have expressed Mr. 
Jackman’s sentiments somewhat differently. 


M R. T. C. HORSFALL makes, in the Spectator, a strong 
appeal to the Free Churches for religious toleration 

in the matter of education. Neither the Roman Catholic 
Church nor the Church of England has 


galt il complied with the golden rule of Christi- 
theFreeChurches. anity, “to do unto others as we would 


be done by.” Rome has persecuted on 
principle, and the Church of England, in the years when 
she had control of the great majority of country schools, 
never let the Nonconformist parents who had to use her 
schools have the kind of religious instruction which they 
preferred for their children. Now the Free Churches are 
on their trial, and it is for them to show that they are the 
better Christians, that they do good to those who persecute, 
or, rather, have persecuted ; that they can not only live and 
let live, but pay for the food that Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics ask for their children. Magnanimous counsels, 
such as we should expect from Mr. Horsfall; but the 
virtue lies in the application, and, before we approve, we 
want to learn how Mr. Horsfall proposes to carry out his 
principles, and at the same time “to redress all real Non- 


squabbles of the last five years had enormously deepened | conformist wrongs.” 
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()NE application of Mr. Horsfall’s principles, that 
appeared in the Zimes of the Monday following, may 
be taken as an opportune test. Lord Llandaff sketches a 
| system which shall respect the rights of 
parents and liberty of conscience and deal 
equally with Anglican, Catholic, Non- 
conformist, and Jew. To start with, the 
Education rate must go, and the State bear the whole charge 
of secular education. With religious education the State 
shall in no way interfere, except by requiring that it be given 
in school hours. The Cowper-Temple clause must be 
repealed. Religious instruction shall be given at the cost, 
and under the direction, of the managers, assisted and 
guided by a committee of parents. The Board of Educa- 
tion may fix the qualifications of teachers in secular subjects, 
but, if a teacher undertakes to give religious instruction of 
any kind, the managers may test his qualifications. Grants 
will be paid per capita for proficiency in secular knowledge 
according to the Inspector’s report, but will vary in amount 
with different classes of schools, the rate being fixed in 
each case so as to cover the whole cost of the secular 
education. In single-school areas, in each school a room 
must be provided or hired to accommodate dissenting 
children, and, wherever thirty parents dissent, the State must 
make a grant to cover the expense of building a new 
school. Lord Llandaff allows that his scheme is not with- 
out difficulties, and is aware that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (who would have to provide some ten millions 
in his next budget) might raise objections. We offer no 
criticisms, but we have a right to ask Mr. Horsfall whether 
he is prepared to accept Lord Llandaff’s scheme, and, if 
not, what is his alternative. 


Roman Catholic 
Solution. 


HE facts of the Richmond case are given in another 
column. We will here point out the consequences 
that follow from the judgment. In schools under Charity 
The Ri Commission schemes, the head master is 
Ə Richmond Seid” IEE ” 
Case. empowered to dismiss “at pleasure.” It 
may be his pleasure to give notice of his 
intention to dismiss, or he may dismiss without notice. 
The plea that a notice of three months is the custom of the 
profession has no legal force. Incidentally, it also appears 
that, when a head master ceases to hold his position, the 
assistant staff also cease to hold theirs. The hardship to 
the individuals concerned is, in our opinion, very great ; 
but the confusion into which the whole profession is thrown 
by this judgment is even greater. Assistant masters are 
servants of the head master. They are liable to dismissal 
without notice ; 1f they wish to sue for damages, they must 
sue the head master, who does not pay the salary. The 
governors pay the salary; but no action against them for 
damages would lie. To the lay mind it would seem that 
the party providing the money for the salary was the real 
employer and liable for damages, even though the head 
master is expressly given the right of appointing and of dis- 
missing. 


TO assistant masters the judgment is calamitous. They 

now know that their security of tenure rests entirely 
upon the goodwill of the head master. But to the head 
master the position is no less serious. By 
this judgment it is clear that head masters 
become liable for the salaries of the 
assistants, and for any other claims that the 
assistant master may be able to enforce. The same position 
will hold with regard to compensation for injuries. Ifthe 
assistant master breaks his leg because the governors have 
neglected to repair the staircase, it will be the head master 
who is responsible for the damages. Cases of compensa- 


The Position 
of the 
Head Master. 


tion under the Act, and cases where an assistant master 
sues for damages, are not likely to become common. Yet 
they are always possible. The risk will act as a deterrent 
to men inclined to enter the profession. Already there have 
been complaints of the ditticulty of getting a supply of 
qualified teachers. It is not too much to say that this 
judgment has dealt a severe blow at the prospects of second- 
ary education. Just at a time when it is beginning to be 
felt, by appointing bodies, that money spent on elaborate 
buildings is useless unless competent teachers can be found ; 
just at this time a man finds that, if he becomes an assistant 
master in a school under a Board of Education scheme, he 
has no security of tenure, and if he becomes a head master, 
he is liable to vexatious actions and possibly to the payment 
of damages. It is even doubtful whethera specific contract 
could be made outside the scheme. 


ue Incorporated Association of Assistant Masters, 
which has paid the costs of this action, must be 
greatly disappointed at the result. It is not a rich body, 
Th and the expense of an appeal is consider- 
6 7 TA 
Remedy. able. Yet we cannot believe that the work 
has entirely gone for nothing. Things 
cannot remain as they are. ‘The reply of the Board of 
Education has always been: Our procedure on this matter 
is settled by Act of Parliament ; we have not any alterna- 
tive. To prevent the position of assistant master from be- 
coming a freehold, the Act provides that dismissal shall be 
“at pleasure.” If this is so, the Act must be amended. It 
is inconceivable that the present position can continue for 
many years. Schemes must be amended with Parliamentary 
sanction, and must remove the disability from the assistant 
and the responsibility from the head. We do not attach the 
importance that is given in some quarters to the claim that 
head masters must appoint their assistants if the school is 
to be efficient. The experience in other grades of schools, 
and in public services and public institutes, government 
offices, and the like, does not prove the necessity. At the 
same time, we think it quite reasonable that head masters 
should practically select their fellow workers, provided that 
the responsibility rests with the body that manages the 
income of the school—z.e., the governors. We would urge 
the Board to take steps at once to insert in all schemes 
clauses insuring a term’s notice of dismissal to assistant 
masters, and providing that, when the head appoints and 
dismisses, he does so as the agent of the governors, and 
subject to their ratification of his action. 


TARTING from different premises, and following a 
very different line of argument from that of Mr. Jack- 

man and the N.U.T., the Society of Friends have reached 
i the same conclusion. We can endorse not 
ey only every sentiment, but every word of 
Religious Teaching. the Resolutions which will be found in 
another column. The preamble states 

that, in view of the still unsettled position of the Religious 
Education problem in elementary schools—the claims of 
Denominationalists on the one hand and the trend towards 
a secular solution on the other—and in view of the varying 
and ill-defined ideas included under the phrase, “secular 
solution,” the Friends’ Guild of Teachers desire to formu- 
late their own position. To two points we would call 
special attention — the strong condemnation of visiting 
teachers of religion, ministers or others, and the insistence 
on the need of training for teachers in this the highest 
branch of their work. We have heard scores of model 
lessons given, by masters of method, by students in 
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training, and by candidates for teaching diplomas, but we 
never yet heard a Bible lesson. 


|e his speech at the opening of the London Day Train- 

ing College in Southampton Row, Lord Rosebery, it 
almost goes without saying, made many happy remarks, but 
his observations on training were casual 
and not very helpful. He was amazed to 
learn that no fewer than 1,450 new teachers 
were required annually for London, and an institution for 
drilling this host of recruits was an obvious necessity. Yet 
to him there was something appalling in a college composed 
entirely of actives without any passives, and after all there 
was something to be said for the old dames’ schools: “ they 
taught the men who made the Empire.” A cold douche 
may be an effective cure, but it is not the treatment we 
should prescribe for a new-born infant. 


Lord Rosebery 
on Training. 


But Lord Rosebery did not confine himself to negative 

counsels. He asked the Principal whether this was a 
college of examiners, and on being informed that it was not 
he proceeded to dilate on the importance 
of training examiners. Agreed; but the 
sermon was as Inappropriate as if he had 

preached to a corps of non-commissioned officers on the 
ae of Ariegspiel. It showed that Lord Rosebery had 
no conception of what is meant by the training of teachers. 


A College of 
Examiners. 


H's peroration was on moral training. Here, too, all 

will agree that, “unless this College can turn out 
teachers calculated to plant and to strengthen the moral 
qualities that lie at the root of a nation’s 
greatness— manhood, womanhood, charity, 
kindliness, and that outward and inward 
courtesy that springs from kindliness and from charity—this 
College will fail.” An admirable sentiment admirably ex- 
pressed ; yet, if Lord Rosebery had known anything of a 
controversy that has divided the school world as sharply as 
tariff reform has the political world, he would hardly have 
pronounced categorically and ex cathedra that morality can- 
not be taught in lessons, and, while rightly denouncing 
scepticism as for children a corrosive acid, he would have 
added the complementary, and for the intending teacher 
the no less important, truth that scepticism in its proper 
sense—the spirit of independent search for truth, as the 
Friends phrase it—is the life-spring of intellectual and of 
moral growth. 


Moral 
Training. 


HAT the University of Oxford is still looked upon 
with some distrust by the democracy was admitted 
the other day by Lord Curzon, who visited Ruskin College 
and addressed the students. There were 

Oxford and 
the Democracy. 55 students present, 23 of whom are 
miners. The Chancellor welcomed their 
appearance in Oxford, and was particularly glad to learn 
that many of the students stayed two years, thus having a 
better opportunity of getting into contact with the life of 
the University. He looked with sympathy upon the work 
of Ruskin College, and would like to open wide the doors 
of the University to the working classes and the democracy. 
He knew that they did not want to be drawn too much 
into the University, because there were symptoms of lurking 
suspicion. But, he added, nothing dissipated suspicion 
like contact. From a statesman like Lord Curzon we 
expect sentiments no less generous. He assured his 
hearers that the best thought and opinion in the University 
welcomed their appearance, and that there was no reason 
for the idea that the University was an association of rich 


men who looked upon the students of Ruskin Coilege with 
suspicion. We are not prepared to say that the ideal of 
education enunciated by the Trades Unions or by the 
Chambers of Commerce is necessarily the right one; but 
we do feel that the fact that these bodies view University 
education with distrust rightly gives food for thought. 
WE entirely agree with the revised regulations which. 

have been approved by the London Education 
Committee, on the subject of corporal punishment. The: 
object is twofold: In the first place, it is 
desired to keep the infliction of this kind 
of punishment within reasonable bounds ; 
and, secondly, to ensure that it shall be formally administered 
and recorded. The time is not yet ripe for the total 
abolition of the cane. Masters in public elementary schools 
appear to be in favour of its retention. Their opinion. 
deserves respect. Magistrates and others who have been at. 
public schools are also inclined to view the cane with 
approval. We attach less value to their opinion, because, 
as it seems to us, the circumstances are very different. In 
secondary schools where the cane is still retained, it is re- 
served for grave offences, or as the climax to a series of 
misbehaviours. In some elementary schools it seems to be 
so common that it must be thought that custom has 
weakened its effect as a deterrent. Instances are given in 
which the number of canines recorded in a year amounted 
to an average of 41% for each boy. This means that 
boys who are caned at all are caned very. frequently. ;. 
for a large number probably escape altogether. If this is 
so, it appears to be an unanswerable argument to assert that 
caning has neither a deterrent nor a reformative effect. 
Yet Mr. Ernest Gray says that, if corporal punishment is. 
abolished, there will be pandemonium in the schools, and a. 
return to illicit and irregular punishments. 


Corporal 
Punishment. 


[FERE is one aspect of the new regulation of the Boardi 
of Education demanding a certain proportion of free 
places in schools qualifying for imperial grants that has not 
Scholarships eee adequately treated. Probably the 
and Free Places. oard themselves are not aware of the 
anomaly. County Councils offer a number 
of scholarships to enable children from public elementary 
schools to enter secondary schools. These scholarships are 
awarded after a severely competitive examination, and, so 
far as examination can effect the purpose, the best children 
are chosen. The conditions vary in different areas, but 
usually these scholarships are tenable for three years. At 
the end of the period the scholar can become a candidate 
for a further scholarship, Then comes the regulation of 
the Board which says that, if the number of scholars does not 
equal 25 per cent. of the places in the school (or such other 
proportion as the Board may in special cases decide) the 
governors must grant additional free places. This is done 
also by examination of the residue after the cream has been 
taken. But these winners of free places may remain at 
school as long as their parents choose to allow them to do 
so. They are then in a more favourable position than those 
who have won scholarships limited to a three years’ tenure. 
The remedy obviously is to have one examination only for 
all the free places that are to be granted, including scholar- 
ships, and to remove the three years’ limit, good behaviour 
and reasonable progress being the conditions of staying at 
school. 


[BPE University College of Bangor certainly deserves to 
possess adequate and permanent buildings. We wish 
all success to the movement that has been started by Welsh- 
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men in London for the provision of the 
necessary funds. When the College was 
started twenty-five years ago, it was wisely 
decided to occupy temporary buildings and to concentrate 
all effort upon the intellectual side of the work until ex- 
perience should define more exactly what buildings were 
needed. Buildings are of great importance in defining and 
characterising the scope of the work that is to be done. It 
seems certainly wise, although it is contrary to the usual 
procedure, to know first, as nearly as possible, what the 
work will be, and then to put up the buildings to fit that 
work. For twenty-five years the College has been carried 
on in an old hotel, and much inconvenience has resulted. 
The premises are now utilized to their utmost resources. 
If the College is to develop further, new buildings are im- 
perative. A beginning will be made at once with the 
administrative and arts block, at an estimated cost of about 
£65,000. Of this sum more than £50,000 has been given 
or promised. Lord Kenyon, the president, believes that 
-the number of students will be doubled so soon as the 
accommodation is proportionately increased. The total 
, estimated cost is about £160,000, and the buildings will 
-hold 600 students. 


University College 
of Bangor. 


[T is not too much to say that the most urgent question 

in connexion with the educational efficiency of public 
elementary schools is the size of classes. We have said, 
and we see no reason to modify our view, 
that the chief differentiation between ele- 
mentary and secondary schools is summed 
up in the number of scholars taught in one class by one 
teacher. Methods of teaching adopted with classes of 
twenty to thirty children are not possible when the numbers 
are doubled. Mauch has been said about the large classes 
in schools under the London County Council, but we had 
hoped that the statements were exaggerated, seeing that the 
average number of children to a teacher is 42°6, and there 
seems no reason why there should be a very large number 
of quite small classes, which would mean large classes to 
maintain the average. But the figures given by Mr. Hole, 
President of the Association of London Teachers, show a 
state of affairs that we had not thought possible. Accord- 
ing to these figures, which have not been contradicted, 
_there were in June last, in schools under the control of the 
London County Council, 2,774 classes containing between 
go and 60 children; 1,981 classes containing between 60 
and 70; 320 containing between 70 and 80; 82 classes 
with 80 to go scholars ; and 16 classes with more than go 
_children in each. ‘These classes are stated to be each 
_ under the charge of one adult teacher. In the light of these 
figures, the published average of 42°6 is indeed meaningless. 


Large Classes. 


; Se far as we know, some eighteen ladies only took 
advantage of the Women’s Qualification Act to become 
candidates for seats on municipal councils. We are surprised 
that the number was not larger. It seems 
that the associations of women formed to 
secure political liberty are occupied en- 
tirely with the Parliamentary franchise, and that there is no 
association that gives help in the matter of municipal can- 
didature. Yet here is a most valuable field for women’s 
work, and one which may help to give an education towards 
more responsible public positions. Before 1902, women 
could sit upon School Boards on the same conditions as 
men ; since that date they have only been co-opted in very 
small numbers on the education committees. The new Act 

oes some way towards remedying this defect, and it is to 
Be hoped that many women will be found to come forward 


Women 
as Councillors. 


as candidates. Of the candidates this time, six have been 
elected. Mrs. Garrett Anderson was returned for Alde- 
burgh ; two women gained seats at Oxford ; and one each at 
Bewdley and Reading. At High Wycombe, Miss Dove. 
Head Mistress of Wycombe Abbey School, was returned 
head of the poll. 


QNE advantage that results from a deputation to a 
Minister is that, with the aid of the press, attention 
is called to a subject that may otherwise be neglected. 
Sokoot There is certainly some danger of neglect 
Leaving Age. in reference to the matter of the age of 
leaving an elementary school. We have 
heard much of half-timers and of children leaving school at 
a tender age, before book-learning could make any per- 
manent impression. We have also heard many congratula- 
tions over the abolition of the half-timer and over the 
raising of the age of compulsory attendance at school. So 
it may come somewhat as a shock to learn, from the deputa- 
tion of the National Union of Teachers which waited upon 
Mr. M‘Kenna, that there are 20,000 children in rural dis- 
tricts who, before the age of twelve, are absent from school 
the greater part of the year, and that at least 300,000 are 
absent during their fourteenth year. The deputation also 
desired to abolish half-time employment, or, at least, to 
prohibit it for children under thirteen years of age. The 
Secretary of the Half-time Council, who was with the 
deputation, gave a number of figures showing that the 
trade-union councils of the northern towns chiefly con- 
cerned were in favour of the abolition of the half-time 
system. In reply, Mr. M‘Kenna said, perhaps, all that 
could be expected. He had, of course, full sympathy ; but 
Government time was strictly limited. The forthcoming 
Education Bill was to be severely simple; it could not be 
complicated by the insertion of clauses dealing with the 
matter upon which the deputation had spoken. The best 
plan would be the introduction of a private Bill, which 
should meet with no opposition. Mr. M‘Kenna sincerely 
wished it good luck. ° 


O a member of the Government, even to a Minister of 
Education, it seems inevitable that politics should 


come first. At the moment, education politics are nomi- 
iara nally concerned with religion, or, in other 
Neglect. words, with an attempt on the part of the 


State to gain more complete control of the 
schools which are partially managed by the Churches. 
The question is further complicated by a struggle for 
power between the two Houses of Parliament. It is, there- 
fore, little wonder that a matter involving real educational 
interests to the nation should be passed over. No power- 
ful political party demands the reform: and a reform that 
spells more money is usually supported but lukewarmly by 
those who have to open their purses. To us it seems a 
policy of rank folly to make education compulsory, and to 
spend large sums of money in trying to make it efficient, 
and then to allow children to leave school before they have 
reached a stage in their studies that may leave a permaneut 
impress on their mental equipment. The mechanical ar:s 
of reading, writing, and counting may be entirely lost. 
A child in a rural district who works on the fields at the 
age of twelve is quite likely to forget all he has learnt at 
school. Unlike the town boy, he has no cheap books and 
newspapers, no wall-posters constantly before his eyes, 
stimulating the curiosity to read. As a matter of mere 
economy, to prevent the waste of the money that has becn 
spent, he ought to be kept at school until the age of 
fourteen. It is for the Trade Unions_to enforce the reform. 
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HE Head Master of Eton has, as we have, read Mr. 
A. C. Benson’s article on secondary education in the 
National Review, and he can find neue Hey eee 
laintive notes of some lonely curlew 
ee pe crelng round “ wayfarers toilsomely tra- 
versing a dark moorland” — to wit, Mr. 
Lyttelton and his co-educationists. “The only thing quite 
clear is that it has no message which is articulate for 
ordinary men.” To us the message, as we showed at the 
time, seemed perfectly plain, and we may well ask Mr. 
Lyttelton if on his own showing it was worth his while to 
devote four pages to an elaborate refutation of an inarticu- 
late jargon: dyvara pOoyyov dpvidwy. We are not tempted 
to follow Mr. Lyttelton’s example, and will only quote from 
the article one statement which will make “ordinary men” 
gape and stare. “I doubt whether there is a single school 
in which Caesar is read without maps and plans and black- 
boards and every sort of device to bring home to boys what 
really was going on in that fascinating campaign.” Mr. 
J. W. Headlam will please take note. 


MRE: E. HOCKLIFFE has calculated the proportion 

of clerical to lay masters on the staffs of twenty of 
our leading public schools. For the purpose of his calcula- 
tions only boarding schools are taken, and 
head masters are not included. Here are 
the statistics :—Laymen, 509 ; clerics, 88 ; 
of the 20 head masters, 1 is a layman. ‘he inference he 
draws is that the chance of a lay assistant master succeed- 
ing to a head mastership in one of these schools is about 1 
in 500, while that of a cleric is 1 in 44. 


Clerical 
Head Masters. 


R. HOCKLIFFE’S letter to the Times recalls to our 
memory similar statistics which we published in 


1889. We then selected ten leading public schools, both 
Statistics of day and boarding—viz., Winchester, Eton, 
Lay and Clerical Harrow, Rugby, Westminster, Wellington, 
Masters. Charterhouse, Christ’s Hospital, Merchant 


Taylors’, St. Paul’s—and gave in percen- 
tages the proportion of clerical and lay masters in each of 
these schools for three decades. We will now give in sum 
the percentage of clerical masters at each date, adding that 
for 1906 :— 

1870. 1880. 1906. 
540 40°3 133 


The total of laymen is 325, and of clerics 50: and, if we 
adopt Mr. Hockliffe’s calculation of chances, it would 
appear that, while r in § of the clerics may calculate on a 
head mastership in one of these ten schools, the chance of 
a layman is ai/. Were it possible to present in figures the 
respective professional qualifications of the two classes, the 
lay grievance would appear more flagrant; but we may 
estimate the difference by comparing the intellectual 
standard of lay and clerical Fellowships at Oxford and 
Cambridge. It is only fair to point out that the inference 
we have drawn is of limited application. We cannot be 
accused—as Mr. Hockliffe is, by Mr. G. R. Scott, of Merton 
College—of picking out schools in order to prove a pre- 
determined conclusion. All that our figures prove—or, 
rather, go to show—ts that the great prizes of the profession 
are still reserved for clerics. Mr. Scott has analyzed the last 
list of the Head Masters’ Conference, and finds there are 
40 laymen against 59 clerics. If the proportion of laymen 
and clerics in these 59 schools is the same as in our 10, it 
follows that the chance of a clerical assistant master’s pro- 
motion is only ten times that of a lay assistant. 


1889. 
287 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 


THE Education Committee of the London County Council have pre- 
sented a Report advising a new method of calcu- 
Pete cee a lating the number of school places required. The 
in London. basis of the calculation is the schedule of the school 
attendance officers of children of the elementary 
school class between the ages of three and fourteen. From these 
figures the School Board had been accustomed to deduct 12} per cent. 
in order to find the actual number of places required. This Report 
proposes a further reduction of 14 per cent. to allow for children in 
special schools and children over eleven years of age who are trans- 
ferred as scholars to secondary schools. The Committee propose, 
therefore, to deduct 14 per cent. from the figures of the attendance 
officers, and to add to the number all children over fourteen years of 
age who are in attendance at the elementary schools. The result gives, 
not the number of school places required, but the number of children 
for whom provision should be made. A further reduction can be made 
by considering the average attendance. For the whole of London this 
is: boys, 91°6 per cent.; girls, 89 per cent.; infants, 83°1 per cent. 
Accordingly it is proposed to allow for every 100 effective places, 105 
boys, 107 girls, and 110 infants. The whole number of children 
scheduled is 894,368, and on the new method of calculation 770,587 
places will be required, a saving of 19,962 on the previous system of 
calculation. 


BuT there are several complications that render the solution of the 
problem less simple: these have not been lost sight 
à uve. of by the Committee. The tendency of population 
to shift, the very high average of the attendance in 
some districts, the difficulty of fitting the class to the class room—these 
have to be considered, and the Committee think that sufficient margin 
has been allowed. The shifting of population is a fact that forces 
recognition, and must from time to time result in an apparent over- 
provision of places. With regard to the average attendance, each 
district must be dealt with according to its figures, but the average 
given is probably a just one. The third difficulty is less easy to deal 
with. If a class-room is overcrowded, and there are seats in another, 
the head teacher might be held to have failed in organization. But, 
although the head teacher bears the responsibility of using economically 
the number of places, he is warned against promoting children for any 
other reason than educational efficiency. A boy must not be put into 
another class merely to save overcrowding. ‘* We have decided to 
encourage head teachers of schools maintained by the Council] to 
promote children on more than one occasion a year, provided that such 
action is determined exclusively by regard to the educational intcrests 
and physical fitness of the children thus promoted.” 


THE Report also shows that careful thought has been given to the 
calculation of existing accommodation. The schools 
have been inspected from this point of view. In 
new schools the basis is 10 square feet a child, and 
sometimes higher in the senior departments, and often 10 square feet in 
the infants’ departments. In many of the older schools the basis is 
9 square feet for the seniors, and 8 square feet for the infants. In arriv- 
ing at the effective accommodation, the Committee reckoned all class- 
rooms in senior departments on the 10-feet basis, and in the infant 
departments on the basis of 9 feet, except in cases where the seating 
had already been settled on a higher basis. Large class-rooms have 
been either divided, or, if this was not possible, the accommodation 
was written down to sixty. In a few cases, however, a higher number 
was allowed, on the recommendation of the district inspector, where it 
was understood that either a supplementary teacher or a pupil-teacher 
should assist the class-teacher. Calculating on the plan that we have 
indicated above, the Committee get the following results: the effective 
accommodation in L.C.C. schools is 5&4,246, being 27,500 less (han 
the accommodation recognized at present. Non-provided schools 
supply 149,590 places. The percentage additions suggested will give 
in the two classes of schools 53,701 extra places. This gives an excess 
of 16,950 places; but, owing to the distribution of population, it is 
asserted that 22,514 new places must be provided. 


Basis 
of Oaloulation. 


THE London Education Committee have approved the substitution 
Osrporel of the following regulations with regard to corporal 
Punichment: punishment for the rules at present in force. 
Head teachers are urged to reduce this form of 
punishment to a minimum, and not to inflict it, except in the event 
of grave moral offences, until other methods have been tried. Head 
teachers are responsible for all caning that is given, whether by them- 
selves or by teachers to whom they have delegated the power. This 
power may only be delegated to teachers who have obtained their 


certificates, and all delegations or withdrawals must be in writing. In 
the case of infants below Standard I., this/ punishment is only, to be 
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given in exceptional cases, and then with the open hand upon the arm 
or hand of the child, “but not on the face or head or any part of 
the trunk where permanent injury may be caused.” For boys below 
ten years of age and for all girls a small cane is provided ; a larger 
cane may, at the head teacher’s discretion, be used for boys over ten 
years of age. Giris are only to be punished by mistresses. Before the 
cane is given the punishment book must be obtained and the details 
entered, The punishment is then to be given, the book to be signed 
and returned to the head teacher, who will initial the entry. No dis- 
cretion is to be used in refraining from entering the cause of the punish- 
ment. All irregular punishments are absolutely prohibited. The book 
is to be shown at meetings of managers, and preserved for five years. 
Any breach of the regulations will be regarded as a most serious offence, 
and may entail dismissal. 


Mr. Rosson, Secretary for Higher Education in the County of 
Durham, has sent us a scheme for county scholar- 
ships which has been approved by the County 
Committee, and which will, in due course, probably 
be confirmed by the Council. The points dealt 
with in the new scheme are of considerable importance. At present 
the County Council offers for day pupils in public elementary schools 
minor scholarships for children under thirteen years of age, and candi- 
date scholarships for children ‘‘ preferably not under fourteen years of 
age.” Mr. Robson points out the disadvantages involved in changing 
the school at so late an age as fourteen. Not only does such a pro- 
cedure interfere with the organization of the secondary school, but it 
prevents the scholar from going through the usual secundary-school 
course, and, under the new regulations of the Board, would prevent 
chigibility for a bursarship. Another point, to which we have also 
alluded in our ‘* Occasional Notes,” is not lost sight of by Mr. Robson, 
and that is the demand of the Board of Education for 25 per cent. of 
free places in secondary schools reserved for children from the public 
elementary schools. He also argues that, as education ought not to be 
specialized below the age of fifteen, it is unnecessary to pick out intend- 
ing teachers before that age. The education of the secondary school 
will be the same for all, and children destined for other occupations 
ought to have an equal chance of a secondary education. 


Scholarships in 
the County of 
Durham. 


Mr. Ropson proposes, then, to sweep away all distinctions between 
minor scholarships, candidate scholarships, and 
free places; making, of course, suitable arrange- 
ments for the gradual extinction of the present 
system of awards. In place of these he would substitute one grade of 
minor scholarship, available for children between the ages of twelve 
and thirteen, in the public elementary schools. No child, and no 
parent on behalf of a child, would have to decide upon the future 
career during the tenure of this scholarship. The education would 
be alike for all. From the number of these children, it is thought 
that there would be no difficulty in finding the requisite number of 
pupil teachers or bursars. The scheme also provides for the case of 
the child who has been sent as a fee-paying pupil to a secondary 
school. The proposals for examination are eminently sound. Mr. 
Robson would do all that is possible to prevent a special preparation, 
and he recognizes that paper work is a test of doubtful utility. In the 
first place there must be a medical certificate of satisfactory health. 
The eligible children would then be required to attend a short written 
examination in English Composition and in Arithmetic, after which 
they would be interviewed by a committee of examiners and teachers. 
The number of scholarships necessary to fulfil the Board’s require- 
ments, and to provide for a sutticient supply of intending teachers 
would be 250 a year, many less than are now offered by the Authority. 


A Comprehensive 
6. 


SUBJECT to the approval of the Board of Education, the Education 
Committee of the Wiltshire Council have promul- 
a trea hom gated a new scheme for instruction in domestic 
subjects. Four teachers, holding full diplomas, are 
to give lessons in forty village centres. The centres are to be at first 
selected where a suitable room other than a class room can be provided: 
they are to be distributed throughout the county in order of rotation. 
The utensils and stove could be moved from village to village. Each 
teacher is to give instruction for ten months, each month in a different 
centre. Assuming that eighteen girls attend each course, provision 
would thus be made for the ‘instruction of 720 girls. Each teacher is 
to be located in one village for four successive weeks. The girls are, 
with the concurrence of the managers, to attend for five hours a day on 
five days in the week, making a total of a hundred hours’ teaching for 
the month. The Committee seem to think it possible that the Board 
will not be fully satistied with the scheme, but they recommend it on 
the grounds of economy and of educational advantages. It is felt that 
a continuous course for a month by a teacher domiciled in the village 
has great advantages over lessons at intervals given by a visiting 
teacher. The saving in time and in travelling expenses would be con- 
siderable. The course would combine instruction in cookery, house- 
wifery, and laundrywork. | 


THE Wiltshire Education Committee had to consider at their last 

; meeting resolutions from the Bradford-on-Avon, 
sap Devizes, and Warminster Ratepayers’ Associations 
‘‘ protesting against the indiscriminate provision of 
secondary education below cost price at the public expense,” and 
suggesting the consideration of a plan to provide for no further 
grants for building or maintenance of county secondary schools, raising 
the fees to cover the actual cost of the education given, and an ex- 
tended system of county scholarships to the promising children of the 
poorer classes. The Associations were informed that the questions 
raised by them would be carefully considered by the Committee of 
Inquiry into expenditure ordered by the Council. <A certain amount 
of sympathy must be felt with the protesting ratepayers. It seems so 
eminently reasonable that parents should pay for what they want. A 
man buys himself a new hat without inquiring what grant the Poor 
Law guardians will make towards the cost. But in education it has 
been settled by those in authority, apparently, that people do not 
always want education as much as they ought to do; hence the pro- 
vision of Parliamentary grants. It is too late to put the clock back 
entirely ; but it is possible, seeing the increased provision of free 
places demanded by the Board, to raise secondary-school fees so as 
to cover a greater proportion of the expenses. And this has been 
done by some counties. 


PENDING a scheme for the greater equalizing of rates, the Board of 
Pere ere Education a issued regulations providing for the 
eavily-Rated Payment o special grants in aid of certain education 
Districts. authorities. These special grants are limited to the 
financial year 1907-8, and will only be paid to 
authorities which participated in the special grants of 1906-7. The 
exact terms of the Board’s offer are: ‘“ If . . . the expenditure of 
a Local Education Authority under Part III. of the Education Act, 
1902, during the year ending 31st March, 1907, was such that the 
amount exceeded the produce of a rate of 18d. in the £ on 
the area of the Authority, the Board may make, in addition to any 
other grants, a special grant equal to three-fourths of the excess.” 
Certain conditions are attached, and regulations as to the calculation of 
the expenses ; and the Board claims power to adjust the accounts by 
omitting items that should have been charged to the higher education 
account, or by inserting income that should have been shown in the 
elementary education account. 


THE JUDGMENT IN THE RICHMOND 
CASE. 


HE result of the Richmond (Yorkshire) case is bewilder- 

ing. Two points are decided: all assistant masters 

and mistresses in endowed schools are dismissible without 

notice, and they are not the servants of the governing 

body. The two points may with convenience be considered 
separately. 

It will be remembered that, on September 10, 1906, Mr. 
Prestwich, the newly-appointed Head Master of Richmond 
Grammar School, informed the assistant masters by letter 
that he had decided to begin work on September 21 with 
an entirely new staff. The four masters, supported by the 
Assistant Masters’ Association, brought actions for damages 
against the Governors, and the case of Mr. Wright, which was 
selected as a test case, was heard by Mr. Justice Lawrance 
last July. The jury found that Mr. Wright ‘was, bv the 
custom of the profession, entitled to a term’s salary, including 
compensation for board and lodging, in lieu of notice; but 
Mr. Justice Lawrance gave judgment for the defendant, on the 
ground that no contract existed between the assistant masters 
and the Governors. Against this decision the plaintiff appealed, 
and the case was heard in the Court of Appeal on November 5 
and 6. 

The judgment, delivered by Lord Justice Vaughan- Williams, 
divides itself into two parts. The first has reference to the 
meaning of the phrase “at pleasure ” in the expression, “ The 
Head Master may at pleasure dismiss all assistant masters in 
the school.” On this point the Court ruled that the words 
must bear their ordinary meaning ; that there was no provision 
that the Head Master, in expressing his will or pleasure, 
should give notice of his intention to do so; and that the 
custom of the profession is excluded by the specific provisions 
of the scheme. 

This, as the President of the Court stated, really disposed of 
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the whole case; and indeed, on the morning of the first day, 
the Judges seemed to have made up their minds so decisively 
on the right of the Head Master to dismiss summarily, that 
the chance of any hearing at all on the second point—namely, 
the liability of governing bodies—appeared remote. Fortu- 
nately, a brilliant piece of forensic argumentation by Mr. 
Coutts Trotter, the junior counsel for the assistant masters, 
who was subsequently congratulated by the Court, saved the 
situation, and induced the Judges to hear- counsel on the point 
of status. But on this question, too, the ruling was against 
the teachers, Lord Justice Vaughan-Williams briefly disposing 
of the matter, in his judgment, by saying: * I agree with Mr. 
Justice Lawrance that the Governors were not the right 
persons to be sued.” f 

This part of the decision is, it will be observed, purely 
negative. It does not tell us who is the party to be sued. If 
it stood by itself, indeed, it might be assumed that it placed 
the responsibility for the teachers’ salaries on the Head 
Master; but tne President of the Court went on to say: “I 
have grave doubts whether, in this case, there is any contract 
at all with anvone.” This obiter dictum will put assistant 
masters in a grave difficulty. It has no validity as law; but, 
coming from so eminent a judge as Lord Justice Vaughan- 
Williams, it will have great weight with the inferior courts. 
What it means. we presume, is that the learned judge was not 
clear whether the assistant masters, in schools under schemes, 
are employes or officers of the trust. If they hold the latter 
position, a question of wrongful dismissal would become, 
apparently, a question of the interpretation of the scheme, to 
be decided by the Courts within whose jurisdiction such inter- 
pretation lies. But the conundrum is left unresolved, and the 
result is that the status of the assistant teacher is in as thick 
a fog as ever, the one clear point being that he is under no 
contract with the governing body. 

The result, we repeat, is bewildering. Every assistant 
teacher in an endowed school is dismissible without notice. 
We believe that we are right in stating the effect in this 
unmitigated language, for, if the scheme overrules the 
custom of the profession, it would seem that it would over- 
rule also any express agrcement entered into by the Head 
Master and the assistants. Teachers are thus left without the 
ordinary rights of an English citizen. They are in a worse 
position, not only (as was pointed out by Mr. Justice Phillimore 
in the course of another case) than elementary teachers, but 
also than domestic servants. The present system of tenure in 
endowed schools has been derisively called “the bootboy 
system.” That name will have to be dropped now. The 
assistant master has not even the rights of a bootboy. 

Clearly this will have to be changed with the least possible 
delay, and many people, no doubt, take it for granted that 
the Board of Education will alter the schemes en bloc as 
quickly as circumstances allow, or will even hurry a short 
Bill through Parliament. But assistant masters and mistresses 
will be well advised not to feel too confident. The Board has 
shown itself so timid and hesitating in this matter of tenure, 
and it is so tightly swathed in the grave-clothes of tradition 
and routine, that one feels none too sure that it will adopt any 
vigorous or rapid remedy. Teachers will do well to watch 
carefully the action of the Whitehall authorities. 


THEKLA’S SONG. 


HE storm-rack drives, the oak-forests moan; 
The maiden sits on the shore, alone ; 
The shore is lashed by the billows’ might, 
And her sigh goes forth to the murky night, 
Her pale cheek wet with the spray. 
“ The world is empty, my heart is dead, 
Hope and joy from the world have fled; 
Take, O Father, thy little one home, 
Of earthly bliss I have known the sum— 
I have loved and lived my day.” 


IDOLA PULPITORUM. 
THE PITFALLS OF THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


XI.—GEOMETRY. 
By H. WINIFRED STURGE. 


ORE than once I have heard teachers of mathematics 
say that they liked the algebra better than the geometry 
lesson. They considered that the amount of writing necessary 
for geometry work was wearisome, and also that the reasoning 
required in this subject seemed to be quite beyond the powers 
of some pupils, whereas in alyebra results could be tested 
quickly, and all the members of a class could at least achieve 
something. To turn from the teacher to the pupil, one still hears 
occasionally the complaint—though more rarely than of old— 
“Ido not see the use of trying to prove what any one with 
common sense can see is true at starting.” These objections 
may serve to indicate some of our pitfalls. and suggest that we 
fail in ingenuity in devising quick tests of results, that we fail 
in finding simple enough steps for the slow moving intellects 
of the class, and that we sometimes fail in making the pupil 
understand the point at issue. 

If we consider whether there is any inherent reason why 
algebra should be easier to teach than geometry, we might sav 
that in algebra the mental exercise required is shorter ne 
duration; that there is less demand for suspense of judgment, 
and hence for delicacy of reasoning power; and that in the 
application of general truths to particular cases the pupil has 
clearer and more definite directions. Geometry exercises, on 
the other hand, require greater initiative and resource. 

But another season lies behind, the fact that both arithmetic 
and algebra deal with number, while geometry deals with form 
and extension. By slow and laborious processes the pupil 
has learned from childhood to add, subtract, and compare 
numbers, but to add, subtract, and compare magnitudes 
is foreign to him. If we recognized this past experience, 
and appealed to it oftener, we should, I feel sure, give just the 
aid to the slower members of the class which thev need in 
their introduction to new ideas. For example, a beginner may 
find it hard to see why, if the base of an isosceles triangle be 
produced in two directions, the exterior angles so formed wiil 
be equal to each other. If you suggest that the base angles 
of the triangle might each be 60°, he will tell you at once that 
each of the exterior angles must be 120°. Then he can be re- 
introduced to the general statement. Two sets of numbers of 
180° and 60° to be subtracted from each other is familiar 
ground, but the subtraction of magnitudes is unfamiliar. 

I have heard teachers laboriously repeating the argument in 
a conscientious effort not to leave some special member of the 
class behind, but with no better result. Either he “ sees,” or 
he does not “ see,” and repetition does not help him. One of 
the gains of the more modern methods of teaching this subject 
is that numerical exercises are used to illustrate general truths, 
and thus the world of geometry is connected with the world of 
arithmetic. But, in spite of the progress made, I cannot avoid 
the conviction that many teachers are not availing themselves 
of all the help that the new methods might give. If practical 
exercises are supplied by the text-book, they are often worked 
as a lesson apart, and are not sufficiently used as a stepping- 
stone to guide the beginner to the unknown region of general 
statements. Not only are practical exercises of great value at 
the end of a lesson as a test whether the proposition is under- 
stood, but they are equally helpful at the beginning in putting 
the learner in a position to understand the proposition before 
he embarks on it. : 

It is hard for us to remember how long it takes to become 
familiar with new ideas. We all agree that a course of de- 
monstrative geometry should be preceded by a course dealing 
with geometrical ideas. Boys and girls of thirteen should be 
already familiar with the properties of triangles, parallel lines, 
squares, circles, and regular solid figures. When this has 
been the case, many of the difficulties will be overcome, and 
the pitfalls of the practical teacher will notlie in the directions 
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I am pointing out. But, as a matter of actual experience, 
more than half of the members of a class will have had no 
such preliminary training, and we have to supply the geo- 
metrical ideas as we go along. Therefore we must expect to 
go slowly at certain stages. Parallel lines and the use and 
meaning of the set square, the first proposition that deals with 
the comparison of areas, such a proposition as the theorem 
of Pythagoras, &c., will all take considerable time. A syllabus 
that goes evenly along, taking one or two propositions in each 
lesson, is an absurdity. The preparation for a new idea, and 
the driving it home when introduced, will take much longer 
in some cases than in others. 

We need to be sure that the goal we are aiming at is 
very clear before starting out for it. It is in the choice 
of preliminary exercises, or in omitting them altogether, 
that pitfalls occur. If we make the class test experiment- 
ally whether certain statements are true in special cases, 
even the dullest will be clear what are the given data, 
and what is the point at issue. In the case of the most im- 
portant propositions probably all of us would do this. We 
should tell the class to cut out parallelograms on equal bases 
and with the same altitude and superimpose them; we should 
make them find out in several special instances whether the 
square on the hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle is really 
the same size as the sum of the squares on the sides; and 
similarly with the propositions dealing with the properties of 
a circle. 

But this method is even more important in the early stages, 
where the proposition is one in which the point at issue is 
not so evident as in those quoted above, and yet my ex- 
perience has been that teachers fail to avail themselves of the 
assistance it gives. ° 

To take a simple example from one of the earliest proposi- 
tions :—The class can be asked to test the statement, whether, 
if they draw triangles with two sides and the angle between 
these two sides the same size in all of them, the triangles will 
be exactly alike. If they all draw such triangles with given 
numerical data, and are asked to measure the third side, 
some one is sure to produce an answer different from the 
others. Then comes the question whether the different 
answer is due to incorrect drawing of the given data, or to 
ingenuity in thinking of a different way. In this case, of 
course, the drawing will be found to be at fault, but in a later 
proposition, when it is a case of two sides and the angle not 
between the sides, the ingenious person will have a chance of 
showing his powers. With an elementary class, it is worth 
while to spend time over this sort of work with every pro- 
position. If the dullest pupil is clear as to what he has to 
prove and as to what he has given him, then the battle is half 
won. 

To take a different sort of example, where the investigation 
points out the solution :—if the class has been asked to prove 
that the median bisects the triangle, and some members of it 
hesitate, they might be asked to give the numerical area of 
each of the triangles they have drawn. It is then evident to 
the slowest that the triangles have the same altitude. 

In drawing the figure of a new proposition on the black- 
board, I notice that some teachers treat the slow members of 
the class rather unfairly. They do not draw the figure with 
their thoughts concentrated on the data given, but with their 
attention fixed on what is to be proved. An example will 
show what I mean. Suppose we want to prove that the 
greater angle of a triangle has the greater side opposite to it, 
and we start to draw the triangle by making two lines, one 
longer than the other, the pupil will naturally have his 
attention attracted first to the comparative length of the sides. 
Instead of that, we want him to start with the idea of angles 
of two sizes, and therefore we should begin by drawing two 
angles at either end of a line, one larger than the other, and 
then let the sides come as they will. Most of us will realize 
that it is often better to draw the figure wrongly. If we want 
to prove two lines to be in the same straight line, it is a pity 
to draw them straight to begin with, and worse than a pity to 
draw them with one stroke of the chalk. 

After the general proposition has been proved we need to 
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drive home the result. The text-books provide us with riders, 
of which, of course, we avail ourselves, but in these other ideas 
besides the new one are introduced. Before attempting these 
we need shorter questions which only test the comprehension 
of the one result, and these must be supplied by the teacher. 
As the class gets further on in geometry there is no need for 
this test ; but the pitfalls I am concerned with are only those I 
have ‘noticed in connexion with the teaching of the beginners or 
of the slower members of a higher class, for, after all, the 
main difficulties of teaching lie early on. 

To take the same example of equal triangles as that given 
above, we might draw a number of triangleson the blackboard, 
colouring sides and angles different colours almost at random. 
We might then say to the class: “If these triangles were 
drawn correctly, so that the sides and angles coloured the 
same were really the same size, which triangles should we 
know to be equal in all respects ? ” 

After the proposition (or corollary) about the exterior angle 
of a triangle, we might ask the class to point out in a figure 
containing several triangles all the angles which will be greater 
than a special one; or, after the proposition about parallel 
lines, we might draw a number of intersecting lines on the 
board, and, when we have coloured certain angles, ask which 
lines should have been drawn parallel. These questions are 
very elementary, but they need a certain amount of ingenuity 
and resource, as they must vary in kind, and never get stereo- 
typed, and it is ingenuity and resource that many of us lack. 

The statement of my young friend that all geometry is 
common-sense implies that the common-sense of the pupil is 
great, but somewhat slighted by the teacher. However this 
may be, it is certain that the answers we receive require to be 
much modified by a frequent appeal to common-sense. I have 
heard absurd statements complaisantly given by the pupil— 
about the sizes of lines or angles, for instance—which are met 
by a calm “no” on the part of the teacher. I suppose it is a 
principle of all good teaching that, unless it is a question of 
time, it is a mistake to say “no” to any suggestion. The 
reply should be “ why?” or a fresh figure, or another question, 
or something for the class to draw to test the statement made. 
An appeal to common-sense is more effective than an appeal to 
a former proposition. 

The numerical illustrations of certain theorems and problems 
in which some arithmetical calculation is involved are of great 
value, and probably all of us would make the most of them. 
The text-books supply us with plenty of examples, and the 
pupils enjoy these kinds of exercises, partly because, where 
arithmetic comes in, they feel the result to be more real. 

The value of the general proof, whether of rider or pro- 
position, is not minimized by the use of numerical illustra- 
tions. It is the prop or pillar of the system, which has been 
built up by generalizing from a number of particular cases. 
By demonstrating its use, we have placed it more firmly in its 
position. 

With regard to the written work of the pupil, I should like 
to put in a plea for better composition. Some pupils seem to 
have an idea that all punctuation is unnecessary in geometry, 
that sentences need not begin with capital letters, and that 
such refinements as adversative conjunctions are a waste of 
time. 

With regard to the many differences of opinion as to the 
essential and non-essential propositions in a course of 
geometry, and as to the best order of those regarded as 
essential, we must make up our minds, choose our text-book, 
and act accordingly. Most of us are not original, and can 
only teach on lines suggested to us by other people. Never- 
theless, let us occasionally make experiments, and be bold. 
If we miss out what is essential, we shall suffer by it more 
than our pupils, and we shall not repeat the mistake. But let 
us not be people of only one book. Every good text-book 
gives valuable help in some special point, whatever the order 
of its propositions. I like the work of “ Hall and Stevens” 
for its reliable conservatism, of “ Godfrey and Siddons”’ for 
its simple exercises and its preliminary questions, of * Baker 
and Bourne” for its riders, of “ Lachlan and Fletcher”? for its 
more advanced work, and so on. 
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There is one element in the problem of choice which makes 
the case a simpler one when we are teaching girls than when 
we are teaching boys, and it is with the former only that I 
have had experience. A boy’s future often depends, to a 
certain extent, on his actual knowledge of the subject-matter 
taught, whereas, though a girl’s future depends on the 
reasonableness of her mind, it does not depend on her know- 
ledge of geometrical truths. The value of the study of 
geometry for her will be almost exclusively the logical training 
it gives. Therefore the course we choose should be an exact- 
ing one; it should not be slipshod in its requirements, and it 
should be theoretical rather than practical. It should exercise 
her powers of exact discrimination and of precise expression, 
it should cultivate her love of invention and discovery, and 
train her in methods of logical thought. 


JOTTINGS. 


FIXTURES FOR JANUARY.—7 and 8, Modern Language Association, 
Queen’s College, Harley Street ; 8, 9, 10, Assistant Masters’ Associa- 
tion, Merchant Taylors’ School, E.C. ; 6-12, College of Preceptors’ 
Winter Meeting (see advertisement). 


Mr. H. NoRTON MATTHEWS has been appointed Head Master of 
the Preparatory School at Clifton College. 


THE Cambridge Review has begun a series of articles on ** Univer- 
sity Reform from a Liberal Point of View.” In the first, Mr. Cranage 
pleads the cause of University Extension, and asks that six of the 
Extension staff should be appointed University Lecturers at a stipend 
of £50 a year. This may be a liberal reform; but the dose is 
homceopathic. 


WE are looking forward to Dr. Warren’s promised volume of essays, 
particularly to the one on the art of translation. In his speech as 
Vice-Chancellor, he showed that he himself was a master in one 
branch of that art. ‘‘The man in the street” is rendered ‘* Aliquis 
de ponte, vel potius omnes ‘qui pede multivago conculcant strata 
viarum’”’; and ‘‘ We must educate our masters,” Añuos BaciAeves, 
mwaideureds Ajjpos. 


THE proceedings in the Vice-Chancellor’s Court at Oxford on Nov. 9, 
appear to an outsider like a scene from a Gilbert and Sullivan opera. 
Eight undergraduates were summoned for assault on the police on 
November 5. The charges were all substantiated, and the Vice- 
Chancellor admonished the delinquents on the heinousness of their 
conduct. Oxford had been called ‘‘ the garden of the idle rich,” and if 
this sort of thing went on it would be called ‘‘the beargarden of the 
rowdy rich.” He was determined that any powers with which he was 
entrusted should be used to stop it. Then follows sentence—imprison- 
ment, expulsion, rustication? No; fines averaging a guinea and a half! 
‘O upright judge! Mark, Town, O learned judge !”’ 


THE pendant to this trial is to be found in Sir George Trevelyan’s 
earliest skit, which commemorates a ‘‘ Town and Gown” row at Cam- 
bridge in the roaring fifties— 

‘* A Corpus sizar had teen well-nigh slain 
By twenty blackguards in St. Botolph’s Lane. 
The Mayor approved his fellow townsmen’s pluck 
And fined the sizar two pound ten for luck. 
As pensively he rubbed his broken head, 
‘ Confound old carrier Balls,’ the gownsman said.” 


On November 7, Sir Lauder Brunton, President of the Second Inter- 
national Congress on School Hygiene, presented to the following 
members of the committee certificates and decorations of the honours 
awarded to them by the French Minister of Public Instruction for their 
services to the Congress—to the Marchioness of Londonderry, Presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Committee ; Lady Murphy, Chairman of the Ladies’ 
Committee ; Lady Ramsay, Chairman of the Stewards’ Committee ; and 
Dr. James Kerr and Mr. E. White Wallis, Honorary Secretaries ; the 
“ Officier de I’Instruction Publique ”; and to Mrs. Malcolm Fox, Mrs. 
Cloudesley Brereton (of Briningham), Miss Gladstone and Miss Schiff, 
the ‘‘ Officier de l’Academie.” The honour of Officier de I’ Instruction 
Publique ” had previously been awarded to Miss Alice H. Brunton. 
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Mr. T. A. LAWRENSON, M.A., B.Sc., formerly of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and at present Head Master of the Runcom 
Secondary School, has been appointed Head Master of the Westoe 
Secondary School, South Shields. 


Rev. I. BURNHAM PEGG advertises himself as ‘‘ elected a Fellow of 
the Society of Science, Literature, and Arts of London.” Can this be 
the ghost or double of that arrant imposture, the Society of Science, 
Letters, and Arts, whose bogus degrees and hoods and falsehoods we 
exposed twenty years ago? The Rev. Mr. Pegg’s other qualifications 
are strange: ‘* Sir P. Magnus’s Diploma; Honours in Greek and 
First Class Latin from Dr. Warre, late Head Master of Eton.” We 
fancy these gentlemen may have something to say as to taking their 
names in vain. i 


MAGAZINES come and magazines go, and though we must speed the 
parting we welcome the coming guest, and hope that Mr. Dent’s 
New Quarterly may be longer lived than its namesake in the sixties. 
If it can keep uv to the level of the first number, its life is assured, 
Lord Rayleigh opens the ball with a learned paper on the way in 
which we perceive the direction of sound, and the son caps the father 
with the inquiry, ‘‘Can we Detect Our Drift Through Space?” From 
applied science, we pass to the didactics of science. Mr. Bertram 
Russell tells us why we learn, or rather should learn, mathematics. 
There is a sympathetic article on Baudelaire by Mr. Sturge Moore, 
but the most popular is likely to be the last, giving extracts from 
Samuel Butler’s notebooks, including a copy of verses which we had 
long wished to recover, with the refrain, ‘‘O God, O Montreal.” 


A WELCOME change has been effected in the Calendar of the Uni- 
versity of London ; the three volumes are now welded into one, which 
is published at the price of 5s. net, post free. 


AT Bedford College for Women (University of London) Reid 
Fellowships for Research have been awarded to Miss B. Tchaykovsky, 
B.Sc., M.B., D.P.H., and Miss C. Saunders, B.A. 


LONDON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE.—The distribution of scholar- 
ships, medals, and prizes gained by candidates in the examinations for 
the Commercial Education Certificates will take place at the Guildhall, 
at 4 p.m. on Tuesday, December 3, 1907. Sir William J. Collins, 
M.D., M.P., Vice-Chancellor of the University of London, will dis- 
tribute the awards, and the Lord Mayor (Sir John Bell) will preside. 


Pror. HOWARD SWAN is preparing a text-book of English phonetics 
for the use of Chinese students, and a volume of picturesque poems 
on life in China. Prof. Swan was engaged by the Chinese Government, 
first at the Imperial University of Shansi, then at Tai Yan Fu (the 
town where the missionaries were murdered), and was afterwards 
appointed as Professor in the Imperial College, Pekin, where the 
sons of missionaries are trained as interpreters. 


THE Maria Grey Training College has received a legacy of £1,000 
bequeathed by the late Mrs. Martha Miller, of Hampstead, for the 
foundation of scholarships or exhibitions at the discretion of the Prin- 


cipal. 


THE Association of Teachers in Technical Institutions will hold 
their Annual General Meeting on Saturday, November 9g, at the South- 
Western Polytechnic, Chelsea. Mr. Mundella, President of the 
Association, will take the chair at 3 p.m. 


In her ‘‘Idola Pulpitorum” article of this month, Miss Sturge 
stated very clearly the special uses of elementary geometry teaching. 
In a resolution of the Teachers’ Guild in reference to L.C.C. scholar- 
ships, it is urged that geometry should be taught in the upper classes 
of higher elementary schools. The evidence before the Committee 
that, under pressure from Inspectors, geometry is being forced out in 
these schools and only algebra taught, showed the need of this resolu- 
tion. How many of the L.C.C. Inspectors have any knowledge of 
Froebel or Froebelian methods ? 


Miss HELEN DARBISHIRE has been appointed English Tutor at 
Somerville College, in succession to Miss Sheavyn, who has been ap- 
pointed Warden of Ashburne House, Manchester. 


THE twelfth article of ‘‘ Idola Pulpitorum,” to appear in January, 
will be ‘* Geography,” by Dr. Herbertson. 
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COLONIAL AND FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE. 


Perhaps no department of pedagogic activity is so generally attractive 
as the collecting of *Showlers’’; certainly there is 
none in which the public at Jarge takes so deep an 
interest. Pleasure in many cases is begotten of self- 
satisfaction ; a joke pleases because we congratulate ourselves internally 
on having understood it; a ‘‘ howler,”’ by reason of a secret pride in 
superior knowledge. “Howlers? made by French boys will yield to 
English teachers, in addition, the comfort that springs from a contempla- 
tion of the failure of others. A recent French collector of these blunders 
has a moral to point. He complains that too litle stress is laid on chrono- 
logy ; that in many schools, four éne a fa mode, they no longer teach 
dates. The following question was put to boys in an examination: “Name 
A great minister, a great general, and a great writer in ue reign of 
Louis XIV. ; write a few words about each of them, and say why they 
were celebrated.” Whilst many of the answers were sensil ic some of the 
candidates gaveas ministers of Louis XIV.—Michelde!’ Hopital, Turgot, 

Necker, and even Robespierre ; as writers of his time were suggested — 
Gutenberg, Calvin, J.-J. Kousscau (often), Montesquieu, Lamartine, 
and Victor Hugo; as generals —Marceau (many times), Hoche, Kléber, 
Bonaparte, Lafayette, Pichegru, and Carnot. Something worse than 
chronological inexactitude was shown by the youngster who stated that 
the great minister of Louis NIV. was ** Henry IV., a proud man,” and 
by him who s:t down as the king’s great general Abd-el-Kader. But 
for one of the juvenile offenders against historical accuracy we feel some- 
thing akin to affection. Having named Colbert and Louvois, he 
added: ** They took measures against the nobles; these measures are 
the metre and the litre !’ 


“ Howlers.” 


Examinations for the é2acca/auréat (which holds its ground against 
all the attacks upoa it) serve to indicate the ten- 
dency of opinion with regard to the subjects, or 
rather groups of subjects, now cflered by the 
secondary school. We deal with the figures for the first part, and for 
the session de Juillet. The smallest number of candidates, 2,818, was 
in the second section, that is to say, Latin and modern language. 
Next come Latin and science (the third section), with 2,878 candidates. 
The classical or first section, Latin and Greek, drew 2,105. But the 
largest number, 3,748, appeared in the Latinless fourth section, 
science and modern languages. We are less surprised at this pre- 
ference than at the attraction still exercised by the purely classical 
section. By the way, the baccalauréat was described by the late Mr. 
Widgery as *‘a test of obstinacy.” It is, at any rate, a real and not 
a nominal test of attainment ; for we observe that only about 40 per 
cent. of the candidates succeed. 


Tendencies in the 
Secondary School. 


The report of M. l'Inspecteur d’ Académie de la Haute-Vienne speaks 
with high approval of the results of co-education 
in primary schools. The district of Saint-Yrieix con- 
tains a comparatively large number of schools in 
which boys and girls receive in common the same education. Besides 
27 hamlet schools of one class, in which co-education is a necessity, 
there are 13 groupings of two classes, 3 groupings of three classes, and 
2 of tive classes, in which joint education for boys and girls is 
organized. If we add twelve infant classes (for children of from four 
to seven years of age), it resuits that in 84 classes out of 214, that is to 
say, in two-fiftns of the whole number, boys and girls sit on the same 
forms, receiving the same instruction and the same moral rules. A 
great advantage of the arrangement is that it allows a more rational 
classification of the pupils. Again, the mixture of the sexes tends to 
increase individual and collective effort: a lively and praiseworthy 
emulation between boys and girls ensues. With regard to the forma- 
tion of character, the common games give courage to the girls, and 
make the boys less awkward and less brutal. Of objections of the 
moral order there are none. In the 84 ciasses more than 4,000 
children are enrolled; yet, in the several years during which the 
system has been in use, no regrettable incident nor even a complaint 
has arisen. 


Co-education in 
‘Primary Schools. 


This testimony from France is the more striking in that co-education 
at first met with a cold reception there, and, indeed, 
it has still much hostility to face. But we must 
bring this note to an end. Let us record, in con- 
clusion, two losses that French education has sustained. M. Hamelin, 
Professor of Philosophy in VEcole Normale, perished by accident 
and prematurely. The death is announced also of M. Edmond 
Demolins. He was the author of ‘< Anglo-Saxon Superiority, ” “ Les 
Français d’Aujourd’ hui,” and ‘* L’Education Nouvelle.” This new 
education, as soon as it had produced the results that it was capable of 
producing, was to transfer superiority from the Anglo-Saxons to the 
French. It found practical expression in Ecole des Roches, the 
reform school in Normandy, which has proved to be the parent or 
the model of many similar institutions in France. The characteristics 


Deaths. 


of all are derived from England ; for the scheme of M. Demolins was to 
decapitate us with our own axe. 


GERMANY. 

A German writer has been expatiating on a question in which we 
Seniority as have long felt a certain degree of interest? Who 
Merit. should teach the higher forms? Who, in particular, 
should take the Sixth? Some veteran in the service 
of the school, or some youngster with his academic laurels still 
unwithered and versed in the newest way of mouthing Greek? If pro- 
motion goes by seniority, and a teacher is moved up as he ripens, merit 
is discouraged. Then the eager, highly gifted young man has a right to 

complain with the Greek hero: 


dv de TH Tiu Nuer Kaxbs Ne Kal eaOAds. 


If, on the other hand, youth is continually exalted above the head of 
age, then the value of experience is unjustly ignored. Your German 
investigates everything by means of statistics, and with the pitiless pre- 
cision of science. The writer of whom we speak has studied his subject 
with relation to the classical schools of Baden, and he finds that in 
Unterprima (Lower Sixth) the teacher of Latin is, on an average, 49) 

years old, in Oherprima (Upper S:xth) 50} years; in the former the 
teacher of Greek is, on an average, 49 years old, in the latter §5 years. 

Combining his results, he establishes that the av erage age of the teacher 
of classics in /7ma (the Sixth) is a litle above §0. And he shows how 
a foolish tradition prevails that a man of 30 is the right person to 
control ertia, ot 40 Setunda, and of 50 Py tma. 


The aim of the German article is to plead the cause of youth and to 


proponi protest against the monopolizing of instruction in 
Repeated. the higher forms by the senior teachers. In Eng- 
land the tendency is rather to believe that age 


must bring staleness—we concede that it way and to entrust the 
sixth to a young teacher. We repeat a proposal that we have made 
before. It is that Oxford and Cambridge, separately or jointly, should 
offer two certificates-—one of competence to teach higher forms ard 
one of competence for lower. Competence would depend in part 
on pedagogic training. The upper classes might then be aliotted to 
those with the superior qualihcation, as the head master might from 
time to time direct. But the teacher skouid be free to equip himself 
with the higher certificate ef any time of his lije. We should then be 
spared the painful sight of elderly men, capable enough in scholarship, 
condemned to teach small boys all their days owing to the lack of a 
good degree. Yet even this is a less evil than the practi ce of putting 
mere children into the hands of inexperienced yourg men who have 
given no proof of fitness for teaching. 


_ The German view of woman differs much, as our readers know, from 
Th that which prevails in England and America. An 
8 66 
German Woman. 2ticle headed “ Zwolf Leit-atze zer F rauenfrage,” 
which appears in the Zrdagogisches Archiv, con- 
tains some striking illustrations of this difference of estimate. A girl, 
we learn, should be trained from earliest youth to the practice of 
humility. Every domestic task is good enough for her, none too lowly. 
A girl who does not account it an honour, under certain circumstances, 
to clean a man’s boots is w rongly educated. There are no limits to 
humility, just as there are none to love. One who ioves is humble, and 
one who is humble loves. It follows that a woman who lacks humility 
cannot truly love. The iden of a “lady” must be entirely abolished, 
as weil as the odious word. The idea is desecration and death to 
womanliness. A “lady” is the incarnation of arrogance. presumption, 
vanity, and frivolity. She looks down on others because she comes ot 
a good family and wears better clothes than the women of the people, 
se because she can chatter a little French and can move in society 
with contidence and ease. 


Perhaps, instead of abolishing the name “lady,” it would be well to 
give it another content. As to the Christian 
virtues of humility and a readiness to black shoes, 
they sit no less gracefully on a man than en a 
woman. But the writer’s twelfth Lerstsa/z is of more weight than the 
rest. He proposes that, as men have their pericd of military service, 
so a time of compulsory setvice for women should be introduced—tor 
the daughters of the educated classes one year, for others two years. or, 
when the performance of duty is ill, three years. They should go 
through certain stages of training: in the hospital, the infant school, 
the work of higher education, &c. ; and success with their work should 
be recognized by means of certificates entitling them to certain rights, 
e.g., to marriage, a marriage portion, and so torth. So long as they 
are unmarried, they should remain under the control of a committee of 
women, and this committee should be empowered to punish any 
offences of which the law takes no cognizance. 

The extinction of m/e women is a notion that we like better than the 
boot-blacking. We pass from the German ladies, if we may be 
permitted still to use the word, to the German Universities, with 
regard to which we would communicate a few scraps of news. 


(Continued on page 814.) 
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A Handelshochschule (Commercial University) is to be established 
University in the important commercial town of Mannheim. 
News. The relation between University and secondary 
school was one of the subjects discussed at the 
forty-ninth Meeting of German Philologists and Schoolmen, held in 
September at Basel. Prof. Klein, of Gottingen urged that the strictly 
pedagogic training of teachers should be carried on in the schools them- 
selves and not at the University—an opinion from which we are in- 
clined to dissent. Prof. Wendland, of Breslau, insisted on the necessity 
of archzological studies for the philologist. The hint may be useful 
to some English teachers of classics. But the greatest attention was 
excited by the utterances of Prof. Adolf Harnack upon ‘Instruction 
in History and Religion.” He demanded that candidates for the 
office of teacher (Lehramétskandidaten) should all follow a course of 
lectures on Civics (Burgerkunde), and also a one half-year’s course on 
Universal History, in which the outlines of the subject might be 
presented to them at the end of their University studies. At Salzburg, 
in the same month of September, a hundred University teachers met to 
discuss the interests of their class. We advise the teachers in English 
Universities to have also their Hochschullehrertag, at which such 
questions as that of a time-limit for the holding of professorships and 
other University offices might be discussed. In our judgment, 
academical reform should always be by impulse from within, not by 
compulsion from without. 


Prussia has got over the troubles occasioned by the school strike in 
The Lack of Posen. The last four children on strike have, so to 
Teachers. speak, laid down their arms, and peace has at last 
been restored. On the other hand, the lack of 
primary teachers from which the country has suffered for several years 
still continues to be felt. At the present time there are nearly four 
thousand posts unfilled. The want is most acutely felt in Upper 
Silesia, where about half the masterships are vacant. The Prussians, 
like some of our own colonists, wonder why teachers are not to be got. 
Innocent Prussians! Innocent colonists! Why not try Chinamen ? 


AUSTRIA. 


According to the Report of the retiring Rektor, Prof. Meyer-Libke, 
the attendance of students at the great Austrian 

ie rode University continues to increase steadily. The 
winter semester, 1906-7, shows 8,664 students, as 
against 8,108 in the corresponding period of the previous year; the 
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summer semester, 1907, 7,549, as against 7,091. A notable increase of 
regularly matriculated women students is recorded. The University 
Extension Courses have shown great attractive power ; they have been 
followed by 18,000 hearers. When the number of those attending the 
University is considered, it must be remembered that at Vienna a 
Technische Hochschule, with 3,000 students, relieves the University 
proper of those who do not ask for science, but seek the knowledge 
how to apply it in remunerative ways. We have laboured long to show 
how English Hochschulen might fitly be differentiated—and laboured, 
it seems, in vain. Already young *‘ Universities” offer degrees in 
Commerce; and presently we shall have Bachelors of Confectionery 
from Oxford and Doctors of Plumbing from Cambridge. 


UNITED STATES. 


At the opening of the New York University School of Pedagogy, Dr. 
Gulick, Director of Physical Training in the New 
York schools, communicated to the audience his 
impressions of the Congress of School Hygiene, 
recently held in London. London, according to Dr. Gulick, has in 
its most crowded parts greater congestion relative to the floor-space, 
and New York greater congestion relative to the area, of a certain dis- 
trict. That is to say, while in these districts of London each in- 
dividual may have less floor-space than in corresponding districts of 
New York, the fact that the buildings are usually two stories high, and 
in most cases but two rooms deep, and the further fact that the 
streets are frequently much wider, give the individual more real 
living space, and make ventilation and the lighting of the rooms far 
more satisfactory than in the tall tenements of the American city. 
The problem that New York has to face is, therefore, more difficult. 
On the other hand, Dr. Gulick found that the means taken for its 
solution are better. In no city in the world is so much spent for, or 
such attention paid to, school hygiene as in New York. Dr. Gulick 
told, also, of his observations of the parks and their use in London 
and Paris. In the former city, he found that there was but one district 
in which there was not park space at least fairly adequate. The free- 
dom with which children were permitted to use the parks made up, 
in large measure, for the lack of any well-organized playground move- 
ment. In Paris, Dr. Gulick was particularly impressed with the 
number of young people—not only children—who actually played in 
(Continued on page 816.) 
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the parks. In the New York and London parks, he said, he had 
observed many couples seated on the benches or quietly walking, but 
none playing, as these French young people do. He laid stress upon 
the generally wholesome character of the amusements of the French. 
He had brought from the Congress a renewed conviction of the value 
of hygiene to the child, and of the child to the State. 


Correspondence as a means to the learning of a language is no 
longer a mere experiment. A writer in the £/e- 


Ed 
Gortecpondanne: mentary School Teacher happily suggests that the 
method should be used also for Nature study and 
geography. By means of letters the children of one district could 


convey to those of another the result of their observations with regard 
to the changing of the landscape, the planting of seeds, the harvesting 
of crops, the conditions of the weather, the migration of birds, and 
the blossoming of the flowers. Several children might join in com- 
posing a letter, and pictures might accompany it. This, we remark, 
would be education in an ideal form—a stimulus both to observation 
and to literary composition. 


Baltimore has been doing honour to itself by celebrating the jubilee 
Prof of Prof. Gildersleeve as a professor. In point of 
Gildersleeve. fact, the celebration was a year too late : it is fifty- 
one years since he was appointed to the Chair of 
Greek in the University of Virginia. [le taught until the war broke 
out, served in the Confederate Army as captain and as aide de camp, 
and then returned to teaching. His later activity has been at the 
Johns Hopkins University. English students of Greek are in his debt 
as well as American. It is proper that such obligations should be 
acknowledged. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


The Minister of Education’s Report for last year shows a satisfac- — 


tory increase in the school attendance, as has been 
the case in every year since 1903. But, since the 
: proportion of pupils in the lower classes also tends 
to increase, it would seem that the children are freed from the influ- 
ences of school at too early an age. The same weakness of grip is 
exhibited in many parts of the Empire. There were employed on the 
primary staffs of the public schools of the colony 3,872 teachers, of 
whom 3,201 were adult and 671 pupil-teachers. As the number of the 
adult teachers was greater than in 1905 and the number of pupil- teachers 
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“ We like this book very much, it is so sane and practical. The author has wisely . 


avoided giving too much assistance, as is too often the case, by putting the notes in 
such a form as to leave practically nothing for the learner to do ; altogether a really 
excellent book for the class or for the private student.” — Teachers Times. 


French Prose Composition. By R. R. N. BARON, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. Key, 3s. net. 
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less, we have a manifestation of another phenomenon that may be 
described as imperial—a tendency to eliminate the pupil-teacher from 
the school system. Adequate provision for the training of teachers 
has been made in each of the four University centres ; and we observe 
with pleasure that the proportion of men teachers or, as they are called 
in the Report, ‘‘ male teachers,” to women teachers has risen from 27 
to 34 per cent. The most striking feature of education in New Zealand 
is, however, the care with which connexion has been established 
between its various stages. Education Board scholarships and 
National scholarships effect the transference of the more promising 
boys and girls from elementary to secondary schools. For all who 
deserve prumotion, there is now a free course from the lowest stages 
of the primary school to the doors of the University ; whilst further 
scholarships and bursaries, making tuition at the colleges free, open a 
path to a University degree. Talent in a young New Zealander is sure 
to be recognized and turned to account. 


The colonial cadet is an imperial asset of which, as we believe, the 
future will exhibit the value. In New Zealand the 
Education Act orders that ‘*in public schools pro- 
vision shall be made for the instruction in military 
drill of all boys”; and it is declared to be the duty of the Board in 
each district ‘‘ to cause physical drill to be taught to all boys and girls 
over the age of eight years attending the public schools in the district.” 
The number of children returned at the end of the year as undergoing 
instruction in drill in the public schools of the colony was 135,363. 


Our readers will probably wish to learn something of that interesting 
folk, the Maori. It does not appear that the race 
is declining. Pure Maori and half-castes sent to the 
public schools, in 1906, 3,952 children, as against 
3,786 in 1905. In the native village schools, the number of pupils was 
4,174, compared with 3,863 in the earlier year. The Report shall tell, 
in its own words, something of what is being done for the people :— 
“The Government offers 123 scholarships, tenable at one or other of 
the boarding-schools, to such children of predominantly Maori race as 
qualify for them in the village schools. At the end of 1906, forty of 
these scholarships were held by boys, and forty by girls. A number of 
scholarships is also offered to Maori children attending public schools 
who pass at least Standard V. before reaching the age of fifteen. The 
holders of these may attend a secondary school, or become apprenticed 
to a suitable trade. Three of these scholarships were current at the 
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offered by the ‘‘ Bookman” for the best story for girls and the best story for 


Nina’s Career. little children.) 6/- (The leading American writer for Girls.) 
By E. M. JAMESON. Teddy: Her Book. 3/6 . 
(Author of ‘‘ The Pendletons.") 
The Pendleton Twins. - 5/- | Janet: Her Winter in Quebec. 3/6 


NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR BOOKS. 


This Series is Illustrated with Drawings in Colour, strongly bound in new and specially designed Covers, with Olivine Edges, 
and issued at the uniform price of 3/6. 


The Willoughby Captains. Frank Hardinge. 
By TALBOT BAINES REED. By GORDON STABLES. 


Hendricks the Hunter. In the Fifteen. 
By W. H. G. EINGSTON. By H. 0. ADAMS. 


The Lost Gold of the Montezumas. Thrilling Tales. 


By W. O. STODDARD. By Dr. MACAULAY. 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKCASE. Edited by E. Nesbit. 
A New Series of beautiful books for Children, daintily bound, with many Coloured Illustrations. In three Bindings— 


1/6 net, 2/6 net, and 3/6 net. 
The Old Nursery Stories. Cap-o’- Yellow. Granny’s Wonderful Chair. 


By E. NBEBIT. By A. G. HERBERTSSON. By FRANCES BROWNE. 


COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS. 


ZOO BABIBS. 2Y C#CiL ALDIN. In Picture Boards, Cloth Back, 3/6; in Cloth, B/-. In this book the talented illustrator of “A Dog 
-e Lay’ gives us a further series of delightfully humorous studies, in this case depicting various baby animals at the Zoo. 


ALSO A LARGE NUMBER OF PICTURE BOOKS AT PRICES VARYING FROM 4d. TO 2/6. 


A Complete List, Illustrated in Colour, will be sent post free on application to the publishers. 


Henry Frowde and Hodder G Stoughton. 
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end of the year—one boy attending a secondary school, and two boys 
being apprenticed. Three boys who formerly attended native schools 
were also, at the end of the year, learning trades under this arrange- 
ment. Six Maori girls are at present being trained as nurses for work 
among their own people. Of these, three hold senior scholarships, and 
are probationers on the staffs of various hospitals, while three hold 
junior scholarships, or day-pupilships, and attend the hospitals daily 
from their respective schools. Of the six University scholarships 
offered by the Government to the most promising youths from 
secondary schools, three are at present held—two in law, and one in 
medicine. A former scholarship-holder has just succeeded in qualifying 
for the degree in medicine and surgery of the New Zealand University, 
he being the second to so qualify under the Department’s scheme. 
Instruction in woodwork is given in thirteen schools, and in several 
schools the girls are taught practical dressmaking and plain cookery 
with simple appliances. A scheme of cottage gardening as a branch 
of handwork is being prepared; in several schools a beginning has 
already been made. In the majority of schools some form or other of 
elementary handwork is taken up with success.” 


INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MASTERS (DIVISION 2).— 
A well attended meeting of this division took place on Saturday, 
November 2, at Brighton Grammar School, by invitation of Mr. T. Read. 
Matters of considerable interest to the division and to the Association 
were discussed. Mr. S. O. Andrew (Chairman) introduced the subject 
of ‘‘ Public Examining Bodies and the Schools.” He pointed out the 
difficult position in which masters were placed in preparing pupils for 
ier? dae examinations. By mere verbalities, a pass which apparently 
qualified was found not to do so. The requirements vary in trivial 
respects, so that candidates -may be forced, apparently, to take the 
examination held by the Public Examining Body itself. Even the 
Universities, it would appear, are not altogether free from varying 
standards. For instance, a boy who satisfies the examiners in the 
Oxford Senior Locals in Classics may dissatisfy the University in 
Classics as regards Responsions—? e., he may fail to obtain exemption. 
Again, he may fail to satisfy in mathematics, and yet he may satisfy 
sufficiently to be excused mathematics in Responsions. The only 
effective way to deal with these arbitrary proceedings, as Mr. Montgomery 
(Uckfield) pointed out, would be by a Royal Commission, and the 
division forwarded a resolution to the Council pointing out that the 
conditions of these Regulations imperatively demand revision. The 
division again forwarded to the Council a resolution asking for 
the ‘‘ metric system ” to be discussed at the Annual General Meeting, 
and urging its sanction and approval by the Board of Education. The 
recent Board of Education Regulations were brought forward, and the 
Council was requested to bring them before the Annual General 
Meeting. The Chairman (S. O. Andrew, Whitgift, Croydon) and the 
Hon. Sec. (C. Jodrell, Manford, Dartford) were re-elected for 1908, 
and the latter was elected to represent the branch on the Council, vice 
Mr. Bird (Rochester), who was not eligible for re-election. 


THE Federated Associations of London Non-Primary Teachers have 
put forward a scheme for London scholarships. The principal features 
are (1) that Junior Scholarships should be awarded in the first place, for 
a year only, and should be renewed only if the holder shows himself or 
herself fitted to profit by the education given in the secondary school. 
(2) That Intermediate Scholarships should be given at sixteen, and the 
London Matriculation Examination utilized as far as possible in making 
the award. (3) That all young men and women who pass the Inter- 
mediate B.A, or B.Sc. before the age of nineteen should be entitled to 
a Senior Scholarship, covering the necessary expenses for obtaining a 
degree at a non-resident college. (4) That there should be at least 
five hundred Day Technical Scholarships for boys and girls between 
thirteen and seventeen or thereabouts. (5) That there should be 
Technical Scholarships for youths and girls of sixteen years of age, 
tenable during the three mid-winter months at a technical day 
college or other suitable institution. (6) That the present method of 
awarding technical scholarships should be modified by allotting a 
proportion of the scholarships to each technical institute, which would 
apply its own tests, subject to the approval of the County Council. 
The bodies supporting this scheme are the London Branches of the 
Assistant Masters’ Association, Assistant Mistresses’ Association, and 
Association of Teachers in Technical Institutes, and the London Asso- 
ciation of Art Masters. 


Punch’s Almanack for 1908 has spoilt a good child story, of which 
we will give an authentic version. The late Lord Chief Justice 
Pollock, when taken to -church for the first time, behaved during the 
service with the decorum that foreshadowed a great legal dignitary ; 
but, as the sermon proceeded, he became more and more impatient, 
and at jast, plucking at his mother’s gown, whispered : ‘ Mamma, 
does the man in the box know that we dine at one?” 
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Charmingly Illustrated and Beautifully Bound in special cover designs 


L. T. MEADE’S 
A Girl from 6/- 
America. 


** Possesses all the charm associ- 
ated with Mrs. Meade'’s stories. ''— 
Sheffield Independent, 


Three Girls from 5/- 
School. 


‘* Mrs. Meade bas never written 
a better story... will be read 
and re-read .. . one of the best 
of the season's gift books.” 
— Schoolmaster. 
The Scamp 3/6 
Family. 
‘t One of those tales of everyday 
doings which reveal Mrs. Meade's 
talent in its most engaging form.” 
— Birmingham Post. 


RAYMOND JACBERNS’ 


A Discontented g. 
Schoolgirl. / 


‘* The right ring echoes through- 
out the whole story, which girls 
will dub ‘ first rate.’ "’ 


r — Schoo’ master. 
That Imp 3/6 
Marcella. / 


‘ Marcella is one of the best, 
kindliest romps in the world.” — 


Freeman's Journal. 

C. MANVILLE FENN’S 
Trapped by 5/- 
Malays. 


t‘ There will be a big run on 
Trapped by Malays." — Sheffield 
Independent. ——__ 


ANDREW HOME’S 


Well Played! 5/- 
**Wecérdially recommend Wet? 
Played! lt is one of the really 
good things of the season in the 
way of boys’ books.”’—Glasgow 
Herald, 


JOHN FINNEMORE’S 


Three School 3/6 
Chums. 

* Lester is the type of boy we 

all like ; spirited and mischievous, 


| 


| 


but always manly.” — Yorkshire | 


Post. 


MAY BALDWIN’S 


Mysie: 5/- 
A Highland Lassie. ; 
“ The author undoubtedly un- 
derstands the children of wbose 
droll sayings and doings she writes, 
and Mysie is one of the most 
original and ‘human’ little girls 
one remembers to have met with 
in a book.” — Morning Post. 


The Follies of Fifi. 3/6 


“It will interest all readers 
irrespective of age and sex. The 
author has the power of securing 
the reader’s attention from the 
opening line." — Northern Whig. 


M. QUILLER-COUCH’S 


Troublesome 3/6 


Ursula. 
‘tlt is written so lightly, so 
naturally, that its pathos brings 
pleasant tears to your eyes, and 
the quiet humour of it makes ycu 
laugh sympathetically. If it is 
not one of the most popular of 
books with young people this 

Christmas, it ought to be.” 
— Reader. 


CORDON STABLES’ 

A Little Gipsy 36 
Lass. 

“ Bright and original, this story 

is full of what girls love as much 

as do boys—adventure.”— World. 


ELIZ. W. CRIERSON’S 


Vivian’s Lesson. 3/6 

‘t The hero will be found an 

unusually engaging little chap.” 
—Glasgow News. 


ALICE T. CURTIS'S 
The Little 1/6 
Runaways. 

‘*One of the literary successes 
ofthe year . . . full of quaint and 
tender charm ...a book to be 
kept and loved and re-read by 


little girls and boys alike.”— 
Publisher and Bookseller. 


COLOURED PICTURE BOOKS. 3s.6d. net. 


FUNNY BUNNIES. 
N. Parker. 
ume to The 
of Bears. 

“The Parkers make about as 
much of the Funny Bunnies as 
Louis Wain does of his cats."— 
Edinburgh News. 


BUSTER BROWN'S ANTICS 
“As good as anything the 
creator of Buster bas yet given us. 
‘t We are all anxious to laugh, and 
only waiting for the chance,’ says 
Mary Jane, Buster's friend. The 
chance will come with the opening 
of this book.” — World. 


Companion vol- 
Browns: A Book 


By B. and | 


| 


THE FUN THAT GLUE 

MADE. 

A most ingenious and clever 
picture book, affording deft-handed 
children an a age raged of con- 
structing a book for themselves. 
With this book in the nursery the 
children will even enjoy the wet 
and dreary days of winter. 


FOXY GRANDPA’'S FROLICS 
“ Filled with incidents of a 
farcically humorous character, 
with just a flavour of wickedness 
and practical joking, such as no 
healthy boy can resist." — Edin- 
burgh News.” 


W. & BR. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 47 Paternoster Row, London, E.0.; & Edinburgh 
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WORKS ON NATURAL SCIENCE | MESSRS. CONSTABLE’S LIST. 


For Beginners and Amateurs. 


These handy and well illustrated Volumes, while popular 
in style to sult beginners, are strictly scientific in methed, 
and form excelient introductions to more advanced works. 
They areadmirably adapted for School Prizes and Presents. 


p 


THE USES OF BRITISH PLANTS, traced from An- 
tiquity to the Present Day, together with the Derivation of their 
Names. By the Rev. Prof. G. HENSLow, M.A., F.L.S., &c. 
288 Illustrations, 4s. 6d. net. 

HANDBOOK OF THE BRITISH FLORA. By G. 
BENTHAM, F.R.S. Revised by Sir J. D. HOOKER, F.R.S. 8th Edi- 
tion. gs. net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BRITISH FLORA. 
Drawn by W. H. FitcH, F.L.S., and W. G. SMITH, F.L.S. 
1,315 Wood Engravings. 6th Edition. gs. net. 

BRITISH WILD FLOWERS. 
Four Seasons. 
14S. net. 


Familiarly described in the 
By THOMAS Moore, F.L.S. 24 Coloured Plates. 


BRITISH GRASSES. By M. PLUEs. 16 Coloured Plates 
and Woodcuts. gs. net. 

BRITISH FERNS. By M. PLuEs. 16 Coloured Plates and 
Woodcuts. gs. net. 

BRITISH SHAWEEDS. By S. O. Gray. 16 Coloured 
Plates. gs. net. 


SYNOPSIS OF BRITISH MOSSES. By C. P. HOBKIRK, 
F.L.S. Revised Edition. 6s. 6d. net. 


HANDBOOK OF BRITISH MOSSES. By 


M. J. BERKELEY, M.A., F.L.S. Second Edition. 
Plates. 21s. net. 


BRITISH FUNGOLOGY. By the Rev. M. J. BERKELEY, 


M.A., F.L.S. With a Supplement of nearly 400 pages, by 
WORTHINGTON G. SMITH, F.L.S. 2 Vols. 24 Coloured Plates. 
36s. net. Supplement only, 12s. tei Se 


OUTLINES OF ELEMENTARY BOTANY, as Intro- 
ductory to Local Floras. ByG. BENTHAM, F.R.S. New Edition. ts. net. 


THE YOUNG COLLECTOR’S HANDYBOOK OF 
BOTANY. By the Rev. H. P. DUNSTER, M.A. 66 Woodcuts. 3s. net. 


THE YOUNG COLLECTOR’S HANDYBOOK OF 
aerate SCIENCE. By the Rev. H. P. DUNSTER, M.A. 
uts. 3s. net. 


BOTANICAL NAMES FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
By R. H. ALCOCK. 6s. net. 


BRITISH INSECTS. By E. F. STAVELEY. 


Plates and Woodcuts. r2s. net. 


BRITISH BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS. By H.T. 
STAINTON. 16 Coloured Plates and Woodcuts. Second Edition. 
gs net. 

BRITISH BEETLES. By E.C. RYE. 
by Rev. Canon FOWLER, M.A., F.L.S. 
Woodcuts. gs. net. 


BRITISH BEES. By W. E. SHUCKARD. 


and Woodcuts. gs. net. 


BRITISH SPIDERS. By E. F. STAVELEY. 


Plates and Woodcuts. gs. net. 


BRITISH ZOOPHYTES. 


24 Plates. gs. net. 


Vol III. (Fourth Series). With 72 Coloured Plates. 42s. net. 
THE BOTANICAL MAGAZINE. Hand Coloured Figures, 


with Descriptions, Structural and Historical, of New and Rare Plants, 
suitable for the Garden, Stove, or Conservatory. Edited by D. PRAIN, 
C.I.E., LL.D., F.R.S., Director of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew. 
Monthly, with 6 Hand-Coloured Plates, 3s. 6d. Annual Sub- 
scription, 42s. net. 


A NEW AND COMPLETE INDEX TO THE BO- 
TANICAL MAGAZINE. Vols. I.-CXXX., comprising the First, 
Second, and Third Series, to which is prefixed a History of the 
Magazine by W. BOTTING-HEMSLEY. 21s. net. 


THE LEPIDOPTERA OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 
By C. G. BARRETT, complete in rr vols., £6 12s. Large Paper 
Edition, with 504 Coloured Plates, £33 138. Alphabetical List of 
Species contained in the work, 1s. 6d. Large paper Edition, 2s. 


LONDON: LOVELL REEVE x CO., LIMITED, 


Publishers to the Home, Colonial, and Indian Governments. 
6 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


the Rev. 
24 Coloured 


16 Coloured 


2nd Edition, Revised 
16 Coloured Plates and 


16 Coloured Plates 
16 Coloured 


By A. S. PENNINGTON, F.L.S. 


A Treasury of Engiish Literature. 
Selected and Arranged by KATE M. WARREN, Lecturer in English 
Language and Literature at Westfield College (University of London), 
and Deputy Assistant Lecturer in the same at Bedford College for 
Women (University of London), with an Introduction by Rev. STOP- 
FORD BROOKE, M.A. Demy 8vo, in 6 volumes, cloth gilt, rs. net each. 
Book I.—Old English Literature from the Beginning to the 
1ith Century. 


Book II.—From the 12th Century to the Middle of the 16th 
Century. 


Book III.—Elizabethan Literature. 
Book IV.—From Bacon to Milton. 
Book V.—Waller to Addison. 
Book VI.—Johnson to Burns. 


LIBRARY EDITION in 1 volume, full cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. net. 


A HANDSOME PRIZE VOLUME. 
Great Englishmen of the 16th Century. 


Studies of six representative men of Elizabethan England, viz. : 
Sir Thomas More, Sir Philip Sidney, Edmund Spenser, Sir Walter 
Raleigh, Francis Bacon, and William Shakespeare, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay defining the aspirations of the period. Index and 
Chronological Tables. By SIDNEY LEE. New Edition. Illustrated 
with Portraits. Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


‘ This is quite the best work Mr. Sidney Lee has given us, with the possible excep- 
tion of bis Introduction to Elizabethan Sonnets in ‘ An English Garner.’ "— Academy. 
Gag ia i a a Ae Aa a Dk EN See eel Se 


Types of Engiish Literature Series. 
Now Ready. 
I. The Popular Ballad. By FRANCIS B. GUMMERE, Professor 
of English in Haverford College. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


II. The Literature of Roguery. By FRANK WADWEIGH 
CHANDLER, Professor of English and History, Brooklyn Polytechnic. 
2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12S. net. 


a cer i 
The Oxford and Cambridge Review. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Appearing thrice yearly—to correspond with the Academic terms—this 
review has for its object the presentation by the most competent observers 
of various administrative and educational problems which to-day confront 
Oxford and Cambridge. It will also endeavour to represent the charac- 
teristic energies, whether in thought, research, or action, of the two 
Universities. 


MICHAELMAS TERM NUMBER CONTENTS: 
FREEDOM AND- RESPONSIBILITY. F. C. S. SCHILLER. 
The first chapter of an answer to the statement of determinism laid down 
by Mr. Robert Blatchford in " Not Guilty; or Defence of the Bottom 
Dog.” 
Captain John Smith's Travels. Colonel Gordon McCabe. 
Haeckel and Haeckelism. J. Butler Burke. 
More about Biometry. Canon the Hon. E. Lyttelton. 
Oxford's Antiquated Machinery. ‘Jam Senior.” 


On Social Freedom—(continued): A Partial Analysis of the 
Succeeding Portion of the Work. John Stuart Mill. 


The Law’s Delays. John Pollock. 

Settlement and Social Reform. W. H. Beveridge. 
Neglect of Education for Women. I. B. J. Sollas. 
THE PRIEST. HILAIRE BELLOC, M.P. 


PRIZES AND REWARDS. 
The Royai Story Books. 


Historical Stories collected out of English Romantic Literature. 


t 


4 volumes. Sold separately, 3s. 6d. each. 
Ernest Thompson Seton’s Animal 
Studies. 


Each profusely illustrated. 


MONARCH, THE BIG BEAR. s5s.net. 
ANIMAL HEROES. 6s. net. 
TWO LITTLE SAYAGES. 6s. net. 


Natural History and Nature Study. 
EXTINCT ANIMALS. By Sir E. Ray LANKESTER. 78. 6d. net. 
EUROPEAN ANIMALS. By R.F. SCHARFF. 7s. 6d. net. 


NATURAL HISTORY IN ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. By 
F. E. BEDDARD. 6s. net. 


London: A. CONSTABLE & Co., Ltd., 
10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 
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Cambridge University Press 


Inorganic Chemistry. By E. I. Lewis, R.A. Edmund Spenser.—The Fowre Hymnes. 


(Cantab.), B.Sc. (Lond.), Assistant Master at Oundle School. 


This volume is the outcome of an attempt to provide a 
chemistry course for a class of boys of whom some had been 
promoted from a lower science set and the rest had come 
over from the classical side. The course had therefore to 


Demy 8vo, be both a revision and an introduction. The Examinations 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board (L.C., S.C., and 
5s. H.C), the University Local Examinations (Senior and 


puter); and the London Matriculation Examination are 


| 
! 


ully covered. The Army Examination Syllabus is suf- ' 


Saeni y ies for by Part I. 
A detailed prospectus will be sent on application. 


The Theory of Optical Instruments. By 
E. T. WHITTAKER, M.A., F.R.S., Hon. Sc.D. (Dublin), Royal 
Astronomer of Ireland. (No.7 of “Cambridge Tracts in Mathe- 
matics and Mathematical Physics.’’) 


In this work the endeavour is made to lead up directly 
from the first elements of Optics to those parts of the sub- 
ject which are of the greatest importance to workers with 
optical instruments. The writer moreover believes that 
the customary course of geometrical optics presented to 
mathematical students in Universities might with advantage 
re ene and offers the present tract as a suggestion to 
this end. 


The Growth of English Industry and 


Commerce in Modern Timee. By W. CUNNINGHAM, D.D. 
New Edition, Revised throughout. In Two Parts. 


Demy 8vo, A fresh impression of this standard work having been 
Part I.. The M called for within a short time of the publication of the 
ile S ¢Mercan- — revised and enlarged edition in two separate parts, the 

ule System, author has again revised it and brought it thoroughly up to 


Demy 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


10s. net. date. In order to bring the work within the reach of all 
students, it has been decided to®publish the new edition ata 
Part IL., considerably lower price. The parts, too, can now be 
Laissez Faire purchased separately. 
i “ One of the finest studies in economic history that have 
7s. 6d. net. yet been produced in this country." — Westminster Gazette. ' 


ee 


Edited by LILIAN WINSTANLEY, M.A., Lecturer in English in the 
University College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 


Though this edition is intended primarily for students, it 
is hoped that the Introduction may prove of seme use to 


Fcap. 8vo, Spenserian scholars generally ; so far as the editor knows, 
(Pitt Press Series), the influence of the Hevorct Furori on Spenser has no 
2s been suggested before, and that of the Sysrposisum and 


Phaedrus and of Ficino is worked out much more fully 
than can be found elsewhere. 


Victor Hugo. — Selected Poems. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by H. W. EvE, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Long experience, both as a teacher and as an examiner 


Fcap. 8vo, has shown the ence that modern Breach peery resents 

: : considerable difficulties to English schoolboys. It is to 
(Pitt Press Series), smooth these difficulties, as well as to introduce into schools 
2s. the study of the greatest poet of modern France, that this 


little volume has been put together. 


The Modern Language Review. A Quarterly 
Journal devoted to the study of Mediæval and Modern Literature 
and Philology. Edited by Professor JOHN G. ROBERTSON, with the 
assistance of an Advisory Board. 

Contents of Vol. III., No. 1, Oot., 1907. 

The Scottish Sonneteers and the French Poets. By L. E. 
Kastner. . 

Milton's Heroic Line viewed from an Historical Standpoint. 
V.-VII. By Walter Thomas. 


Vol. III., No.1. The Date of Composition of Lope de Vega's Comedia, ‘‘ La 


Arcadia." By J. P. Wickersham Crawford. 
2s. 6d. net. Notes on the Chronology of the Spanish Drama. II. By 
‘ Rennert. 
Notes on the Text of Chapman's Plays. By J. Le Gay 
Brereton. 
gag a Ne eee isa 4 
oe The Modern nguage Review appears four 
Subscription times a year—in October, January, April, and July. The 
Price. Annual Subscription is 8s. net (post free, 8s. 6d.), payable 


in advance. 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, July and December, 1908 


The Pitt Press Shakespeare for Schools. 


Shakespeare.—The Merchant of Venice. With Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Glossary by A. W. Verity, M.A. Fifth Edition. 1s. 6d. 


“ A perfect schoolboy’s edition.” — School Guardian. 


The Student's Shakespeare. 


eare.—Coriolanus. Edited, for the use of Students, 
- VERITY, M.A. 3s. 


Shake 
by A. 


Poems by William Wordsworth. Selected and Annotated 
by CLara L. THomson. Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


This selection includes many of the well known shorter poems, together with brief 
extracts from ‘* The Prelude” and ‘‘ The Excursion.” The introduction contains a 
sketch of Wordsworth's life, and deals shortly with his work and the influences which 
moulded and directed it. The author's notes, an index to which is provided, are 
copious, and the volume also contains a chronological table and a list of authorities. 

'“ It makes an excellent reading book for classes in English."—Scotsman. 


Scott.—Quentin Durward. Edited, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Glossary, by W. Murison, M.A., Senior English Master, Aberdeen 
Grammar School. Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 

Besides the text of the work, this book includes an introduction by the editor, 
dealing with the life of Scott, with Scott as a Novelist, and with '‘ Quentin Durward " 
itself. Included also are the author's introductions of 1823 and 1831, author's and 
editor's notes, and a glossary. 
~ «Mr. Murison is to be complimented on an edition which, with its judicious intro- 
duction and its explanatory notes, should make ‘Quentin Durward’ still more 
popular with young people.” —A berdeen Journal. 


The Cambridge School History of England. 


History of England for Use in Schools. By ARTHUR 
D. Innes, M.A., formerly Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. In One Volume, 
with 13 Maps and 8 Plans. Alsoin Three Parts: Part I., to 1509 A.D. ; Part Il., 
1509-1714; Part III., 1689-1901. 

“ A work of conspicuous merit and unquestionable value. 

. . . Though intended for the advanced forms of schools, it 

is well adapted for the private use of all manner of students, 

and, while never losing sight of the necessity of passing 
examinations, Mr. Innes has endeavoured to interest and 
guide the student rather than to cram him. His aim is 
comprehensive ; for he seeks not merely to give an accurate 
chronicle, but to present history in its various aspects, 
constitutional, social, international, and biograpkical."— 
Scotsman. 


Crown 8vo, 
Complete, 4s. 6d. 


Parts, 2s. each. 


The Pitt Press Series, &c. 


AUTHOR. Work. EDITOR. p re 
Kingsley......... The Heroes ........066 sesceseestecenees E. Gardner ....... T E 


‘Excellent in every way." —Guardian. 


t This edition ought for school purposes quickly to supersede any other at present 
on the market.""—School World. 


Milton ............ Comus and Lycidas ... ........ lessi A. W. Verity ......... 2 0 
$5 Sonnets cigodsds weve secant pecnatuctceees a To 1 6 
Scott ............. sie Marmion .ssesessesserseseoersresseesse J.H. B. Masterman 2 6 
Bnault ............ Le Chien du Capitaine ............+.. M. de G., Verrall...... 2 0 
Molière............ Le Misanthrope ............66 sesseeces E. G. W. Braunholtz 2 6 
Brok Mann y } L'Histoire d'un Conscrit .......... A. R. Ropes............ me 
Grimm ............ Twenty Stories from ....... Se cescniws W. Rippmann ......... 3 0 
Goethe ............ Hermann und Dorothea ............ w. wey ae ell 3 © 
Hauf?............... Das Bild des Kaisers.................. Karl Breul ............ 3 0 
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TEMPORA MUTANTUR: RELIGION 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


By HAROLD W. ATKINSON. 


IN 


HE air is full of religious discussions—or shall we call 
them anti-religious discussions ?—and prominent among 
them is the question of religion in schools. The point at 
issue amounts practically to this: Is religion to continue 
to hold the place in education which it has held hitherto, or 
is it to take a new place, or noplace, in the regular curriculum ? 
Are the trite speech-day eulogium on the religious atmosphere 
of the school and the platform platitude which attributes the 
successes in after life of the pupils to the religious education 
which the school has given them, really fact, or are they 
survivals of an earlier superstition, serviceable still from a 
commercial standpoint to tickle the ears of the ground- 
lings? 

Opinions on these points differ, but the fact that these dis- 
cussions exist, that new views on these matters are spreading, 
proves at least that, as in other departments of education, so 
also in that of religious education, changed circumstances 
require a change of treatment. Tempora mutantur holds 
in matters of religion as in other spheres of thought. Reforms 
have been introduced in the teaching of other subjects; in 
Biblical teaching, too, a complete and thorough reform is 
needed if the Bible is to be retained in our public schools as 
the authority for the ideal code of morals of our modern 
states. The other alternative, the rejection of the Bible from 
their curriculum, can, at the present time, scarcely be con- 
ceived as possible. 

Let us glance at some of theconditions of religious teaching 
in our public schools. We shall distinguish between class 
teaching in divinity and the teaching that is conveyed by 
school or chapel services, which we shall call “ religion.” 

There are on the staffs of many schools men in orders; to 
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these the divinity lessons should be welcome and a congenial 
subject to teach. It must, however, be recognized that there 
are a certain number of men in orders—who have entered the 
Church as a pis aller, as there are men who have entered 
the scholastic profession for the same reason; while some of 
the clerical schoolmasters are only teaching temporarily in 
schools until they get a living, family or otherwise, or an 
advowson purchased for their benefit. It does not, therefore, 
follow of necessity that, because a divinity lesson is given by 
a man in orders, the pupils will receive an inspired or an 
inspiring lesson. 

At a well known public school (a day school) the morning 
prayers included a daily thanksgiving for a sound and religious 
education. On Monday mornings, the only day with a divinity 
lesson, the Rev. the head master would get through with his 
highest form the repetition of the “ Articles ” and the chapter 
of Greek Testament as rapidly as convenient, and use any 
time saved from the divinity period as extra time for classics. 
If it were possible to take a plebiscite of the last generation of 
schoolboys, the present writer feels little doubt that the 
number of those who could say that they had received much 
really religious instruction in their divinity lessons would be 
comparatively small. The tendency of the average divinity 
lesson is towards a mere historico-literary consideration of 
the book. In higher classes there will usually be some little 
textual criticism without venturing on “dangerous” ground. 
The reason for this is twofold. First, the divinity examin- 
ation is coming. Whether internal or external, this will be, 
as all teachers know, an examination not in religion but in 
divinity. The master must prepare his pupils for that examin- 
ation, and the time available then for religious instruction is 
but small. There is, however, a second reason, which cannot 
be overlooked, and which is probably to some extent the cause 
of that already given. The tasters are, very many of them, 
not anxious to give religious teaching, nor indeed divinity 
lessons. If any religiously-minded man doubts this, it would 
be difficult to prove it to him by statistics. Men are men,and 
a man may be quite willing to take a divinity class as part of 
his work when he knows that in the contrary case he will have 
to look for another post. But why is there this indifference, 
or even active aversion to teaching divinity? It is because, 
though a man has to earn his living, he has often a conscience 
still, which tells him that he is a hypocrite, that he is not 
honest in teaching what he does not himself genuinely believe. 
He was taught the same things when he was at school, but 
has since changed his views and given up a large part of 
those that his divinity masters give him. But why must the 
examination be in divinity and not in religion? Because it is 
easy to examine in divinity. To examine in religion would be 
well-nigh impossible. How can we estimate and assign marks 
to a child’s emotions, or compare in numerical values the 
standards of children’s ideals or their love for that which 
they have been taught demands their love ? 

It may be thought that this distinction between religion and 
divinity is overdrawn. Such an opinion will largely or entirely 
vanish if those in doubt will study a selection of divinity 
papers set in different schools or by boards of external ex- 
aminers, and then think what sort of questions they would 
themselves have set if they had been examining from the point 
of view of religion, that is from the point of view of the effect 
of the teaching on the emotional and spiritual character of the 
pupils. 

It has often been said of recent times that there is no 
religious difficulty in the schools themselves. This impression, 
so far as it applies to the public schools, is in a sense correct. 
As has been shown, the class teaching is mainly divinity and 
not religion. It is by thus avoiding the religious difficulty that 
its existence is hardly appreciated. 

Biblical teaching suffers from a lack of systematization and 
organization. In many schools there is no scheme of in- 
struction or statement of the lines on which it is to be taught. 
The common system of a“ divinity cycle ” has advantages, 
but also great disadvantages. The books or portions of books 
that fall to any given term are read by all forms irrespective 
of their power of covering the whole or of grasping the mean- 


ing. Thus the lower forms are reading a series of rather un- 
correlated snippets, while the upper forms get a more or less 
connected sequence of study. It suffers also from the same 
defect as other “ English ” subjects. It is considered a non- 
expert subject, like history or geography or English grammar. 
Now, if it is intended to be really the one subject more than 
all others which is to mould and develop the pupil’s moral and 
religious code and character, it is unfortunate that it should 
so often be relegated to men who are not in full sympathy 
with the subject. If, on the other hand, it forms part of the 
curriculum solely on conventional grounds, and if it is true 
that the pupil's character is really formed by the school dis- 
cipline, including the levelling-up effect produced by his 
teachers and the levelling-down effect produced by some of 
his fellows, then it would be well to acknowledge this and 
replace the divinity lessons by “ Moralities and Civics.” 

A further defect of our biblical teaching lies in the old 
disease of teaching something difficult through an insufficiently 
understood medium, a system of ethics and the history of its 
development through seventeenth-century English. This 
applies, naturally, more to the junior classes than to the 
senior. It is a sort of fetish, widely worshipped, that the 
Bible is so simple, so easy for all to understand. And yet is 
this so? Can we adequately understand the Creation poem 
without some idea of the ancient theory of a flat earth sur- 
mounted by a hemispherical crystalline shell wherein the 
stars were set? Can we read the prophetic books without a 
knowledge of the prophetic functions generally? Or the 
gospels without some acquaintance with contemporary or 
antecedent philosophies or religions? Or the Apocalypse 
without some notions of the general spirit and character and 
method of expression of apocalyptic writings? Mere reading 
without intelligent explanation leads to “that blessed word, 
Mesopotamia.” Briefly, the Bible needs for the mere com- 
prehension of its meaning no inconsiderable amount of know- 
ledge of the manners and customs, traditions and ethics of 
ancient peoples other than Jews and early Christians. Such 
nations as the Accadians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Hittites, 
Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans have all had an influence on 
this collection of books. In addition, a knowledge of the 
methods and dates of composition and transcription of the 
various books would greatly aid in the avoidance of common 
erroneous beliefs. 

A student of philosophy is expected to know something of 
more than one of the latest systems of philosophy. A school- 
boy is given but one system of religion, and taught that all 
other religions are heathen, that all other sects of that one 
religion hold erroneous beliefs. He is inspired with a mingled 
feeling of pity and contempt for all who do not believe as he 
has been taught to believe. 

To turn now to the chapel services or the school prayers. 
what is the effect of them on the pupils? It is to be feared 
that it is only too often not religious, nor particularly lasting. 
How many of them grieve if the chapel service is for some 
reason not held? How many of them would voluntarily 
attend three services on Sunday? (How many attend two 
services when they are at home?) How many public-school 
boys, when they reach a University, attend daily chapels in 
their first year or even first term? (The present writer knows 
of one college chapel at a University that cannot hold more 
than about half of its undergraduates.) To what is this 
apathy due? Is it due to some spirit of religious apathy in 
the air or to the compulsory character of the religion or to 
some method of dealing with religious matters that is unsuited 
to immature minds? 

As a digression, we may perhaps call attention to the need 
in our public schools for some scheme of a conscience clause. 
Is it not time they followed the example of the Universities ? 
It is, for instance, questionable whether it is just or morally 
right to compel nonconformist pupils to attend Church of 
England services and to learn the Church catechism. Does 
it not savour of proselytism? The presence, however, of large 
numbers of nonconformist pupils in some of the Church of 
England schools proves that the parents of such pupils are 
prepared to sacrifice the instruction at school of their sons in 
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the tenets of their particular sect in order that they may 
profit by the secular teaching of the institutions.” 

The religious teaching of the school prayers and chapel 
services does not leave so great an impression on the pupils 
as might be supposed. Though repetition is a cardinal point 
in ordinary instruction, yet repetition of the sort that occurs 
in prayers and services is dulling rather than awakening. 
Lecturing to schoolboys is recognized as an unsatisfactory 
method of teaching. Sermons are proverbially soporific and 
the occasional sermons on dogma are to schoolboys simply 
soporific lectures. The fact is that the child is not normally 
a religious animal. Much of what he hears is unintelligible, 
being couched in a vocabulary, phraseology, and metaphorical 
style wholly foreign to his daily experiences. No educationist 
could defend on either theoretical or empirical grounds the 
use of the same religious language for children and adults. 

Some change is needed to render a school Sunday less 
heavy, less dispiriting. Some schools have tried a scheme 
that may be described as a sort of Sunday “ pops.” The 
attendance at these is generally voluntary. It would be 
doubtful, however, how many teachers would approve of a 
lecture on “The humorous element in the Odyssey” sand- 
wiched between prayers and hymns. Thelecture might stand 
alone after the various chapel services. 

If these contentions are correct, and there does exist a 
feeling that a reform in biblical and religious teaching is 
needed, how is it that such reform is forthcoming in such 
small measure ? The answer has been already given. Teachers 
hesitate to publish abroad that their view of the Bible’ does 
not agree with the conventional view still held or professed 
officially by the authorities of our ancient and religious educa- 
tional foundations, in which are to be won the choicest rewards 
of a successful educational career. The thanks of the pro- 
fession and of the nation are due to the authors of such books 
as Canon Glazebrook’s “ Old Testament Lessons.” His notes 
include much of what many men hold, but as yet few, com- 
paratively, teach. And here we may refer to another difficulty 
that exists and that retards any progress in the direction of 
reform. It lies in the parents. The staff, clerical and lay, 
may be ready to reform their teaching. But they feel that 
they must take account of what the parents will say. They 
must consider the risks of parents sending their children to 
other schools which still adhere to the conventional religion. 
Commercial competition, in fact, steps in. That this is so 
might be difficult to prove on paper. There is, however, a 
prominent school, in which the said book is used, but only the 
edition of the text alone is allowed in the hands of the boys, 
though the staff use the notes and may introduce the matter 
of them into their class teaching. The present writer has it 
on the authority of one of the staff that this arrangement is 
made to avoid possible trouble arising with parents, in case 
the boys take their books home. A book of a different kind, 
the Rev. T. Nicklin’s “Old Testament History,” is also a 
tentative book in the direction of reform. The treatment of 
the subject of the prophets, for instance, is on quite advanced 
lines, compared with the average of school books, and was 
bound to give occasion to some adverse criticism. Monte- 
fiore’s “ Bible for Home Reading” deserves honourable 
mention. 

The publication of such books as these, two of them written 
by men who are ministers of the Church of England and 
(until Canon Glazebrook’s retirement) teachers in leading 
schools, is evidence that among the clerics, as well as among 
the laymen, there is growing up a feeling of the necessity of 
reform. -There is gradually being borne in upon us the 
feeling of the need for incorporating into our teaching some 
of the well-established results of recent study and discovery, 
results which, if they referred to a Greek play or a Platonic 
theory, would be incorporated at once, in case they should 
crop up in the next scholarship examination. The classical 


* Some of our public schools have, of course, special provisions for 
Jewish pupils. It is also to be noted that these remarks do not apply 
to such schools as come under the Board of Education. 


importation of a young and brilliant classic, brimming over 
with all the most recent ideas and discoveries. The import- 
ation of a similarly qualified biblical critic would be considered 
highly dangerous, and in a school that requires of each master 
before his appointment an undertaking that he will be a 
regular communicant such an importation would be hardly 
possible. Whyshould this be? Because the biblical theories 
may eventually prove to be incorrect? The same should 
apply to the classical case. If it is necessary so to safeguard 
the truth in the one case, why not in the other ? 

Let us boldly face the facts. There is a conventional 
divinity, a conventional religion, and a conventional view of 
the Bible; this is largely traditional, not supported by present 
knowledge. There is hesitation in official scholastic circles to 
break with all this openly, largely because of the fear inspired 
by the parents. In other matters the educational authorities 
take the standpoint that the expert educational knowledge lies 
with them. In biblical and religious matters, the parents are 
apparently the depositories of the expert knowledge. Witness 
also the fact that, in deference to public opinion, there is still 
a tendency—less so, happily, than formerly—to consider a 
clerical head master more capable than a layman of directing 
a school’s fortunes, curricula, and morals. Each school 
hesitates to take individual action. It is a case of general 
laissez faire, from the chiefs downwards. 

Is it not time that some stand should be made in this 
matter of biblical and religious teaching in our public schools ? 
But who are to be the prophets of the reform? Who will go 
out crying in the wilderness? Who will be the Elijahs among 
the prophets of Baal? 

The first need would seem to be some combined action on 
the part of the Head Masters’ Conference; or, is it more 
probable that the moving force may come in the first instance 
from the Assistant Masters? The second need is a manual 
containing the results of modern research and discovery, given 
without the usual veneering and sop-to-Cerberus type of 
conclusion, that everything proved and discovered is only so 
much more a conclusive evidence of the correctness of the 
Scriptures. Such a manual would contain references to the 
chief authorities, and would be intended chiefly for adults and 
teachers in particular. By such means there might be estab- 
lished a more generally enlightened view of the situation, 
which would in turn lead to a greater consensus and weight 
of opinion turning the balance definitely in favour of reform. 

The entire abolition of clerical head masters and clerical 
heads of colleges can only come later, when a new generation 
of school governors and college councillors has arisen, who no 
longer regard priesthood as a special qualification for those 
who have the charge of the training of the complete citizen. 
Some recent lay appointments are an earnest of what we may 
look for in time to come. Other not very remote ones made 
subject to the condition that the layman appointed should 
take orders are examples of the survival of the old régime. 
In this, as in various other educational matters, England only 
slowly follows the examples of foreign nations. 

At one of our public schools a master had been treating 
Genesis on such lines as have been roughly indicated. In the 
examination one of the pupils wrote that his views on this part 
of the Bible had been quite changed. Is it too much to hope 
that within the next thirty years the views now taught in our 
leading educational institutions will have changed, so that our 
youth may go out from them with knowledge unmixed with 
superstition, fact ungarbled by fiction, a credible creed and 
a trustworthy religion ? 


GENERAL regret will be felt at the announcement that Sir Arthur 
Riicker intends to resign the Principalship of the University of London 
in September next, when he will have reached his sixtieth year and 
completed his seventh year of office. The post has been an arduous 
one, and Sir Arthur has toiled hugely in it. A clear head, business 
capacity, common sense, and tact were needed to guide the new 
University through its period of infancy, and this rare combination 
of qualities was found in its first Principal. 
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NATURA FINGIT. 


Ut flos in septis secretus nascitur hortis, 
(Quem mulcent aurae, firmat sol, educat imber. 
—CATULLUS. 
T- attempt to analyse and dissect a thing of beauty, which 
is made to be loved and enjoyed, is always at first sight 

an ungenerous task; nor does the excuse of a genuine desire 
to get at its secret or inner meaning quite atone for the un- 
intentional sacrilege committed in the search for truth. More 
especially is this felt to be the case when the thing of beauty 
is a lyric of such unsurpassable loveliness as Wordsworth’s 


Three years she grew in sun and shower, 


in which there is a perfect fusion of thought and feeling, of 
word and idea, of spontaneity and studied grace, the whole 
being suffused with that air of ethereality which constitutes 
the natural magic of lyrical poetry. But, if, as James Russell 
Lowell says: 

To find the secret of a weed’s plain heart 

Reveals some clue to spiritual things, 


an attempt to divine the secret of the lovely child flower of 
Wordsworth’s lyric may yield usa rich harvest of spiritual 
truth. 

And the clue in this case is not far to seek. It lies in the 
facts of Wordsworth’s own life and his experiences of the 
way in which his early education had been carried on by 
Nature amidst the valleys and lakes and hills of Northern 
England. For the education of the child Lucy there was 
condensed into one focus of irresistible, yet gentle, of inevit- 
able, yet seemingly undesigned, might of plastic power all 
the multiform natural influences which had impressed their 
characters upon the mind and heart of the child and boy 
Wordsworth. 

The lyric is the sublimated essence of the “ Prelude ”— 
Wordsworth’s early life projected into the realm of the ideal, 
where, divested of all the flaws and accidents that mar this 
earthly existence, the romance that clung round his childish 
years is the one eternal reality, flooding with its golden light 
the whole circle of Lucy’s enchanted existence. 

Within that charmed circle the living forms and presences 
of Nature—winds, waters, clouds, and the pageantry of the 
midnight skies, as well as the motionless and silent objects of 
the earth—conspire to mould the little child into beauty. Cast, 
as it were, a chance seedling into the bosom of the earth, the 
tiny infant flower rears its head above the ground, and then 
Nature selects the child, and takes her in hand to show us 
how, given her own unfettered way, she can turn out a real 
lady :— i 
y This Child I to myself will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 

A Lady of my own. 


And the method is by an interchange of peace and excita- 
tion—Nature’s own way; for, as Wordsworth says in the 
thirteenth book of the “ Prelude ” :— 


From Nature doth emotion come, and moods 
Of calmness equally are Nature’s gift : 

This is her glory ; these two attributes 

Are sister horns that constitute her strength. 
Hence Genius, born to thrive by interchange 
Of peace and excitation, finds in her 

His best and purest friend. 


And so the process of education begins, and in stanzas ii. 
and iii. the kindling impulses and the restraining powers—an 
interchange of peace and excitation—are set to work— 


Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse: with me 
The Girl, in rock and plain, 
In earth and heaven, in glade and bower, 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 
She shall be sportive as the Fawn 
That wild with glee acrcss the lawn 
Or up the mountain springs. 


| Nauwigewauk, Canada. 


There you have the excitation, one gift of Nature; 
and the other gift, calmness, follows :— 
And hers shall be the breathing balm, 
And hers the silence and the calm 
Of mute, insensate things. 


But the Prime Teacher has other means to employ, and 
the education is carried a step further. The instinctive 
motions of a shy, wild creature of the chase, now brimful of 
life, now still and silent as the insensate objects of wood. field, 
and hill, must be tamed and pass into the more ordered 
and graceful loveliness of the human child. And for this 
end Nature employs her ministry of Heaven and Earth—the 
floating clouds and the waving trees: 

The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her; for her the willow bend ; 
Nor shall she fail to see, 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 


And now the girl is growing up into a sense of conscious 
communion and sympathy with Nature; and the physical 
loveliness of a lissom and _ sylph-like form is crowned by the 
spiritual beauty that has its seat in the tear-bedimmed eye 
and irradiates the face— 


The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 
And beauty born of murmuring sound 
Shall pass into her face. 


And the final stage of Nature’s training is reached when 
the inward and the outward are blended in mutual harmony, 
when the plastic power of Nature’s external agencies is met 
and controlled by an inward force of creative thought and 
feeling, which reacts upon the other, and the two with 
blended might produce the full perfection of ideal girlhood— 


And vital feelings of delight 
Shall rear her form to stately height 
Her virgin bosom swell ; 
Such thoughts to Lucy I will give 
While she and I together live 
Here in this happy Dell. 


The final stage reached? Ah! no! One thing more is 
necessary to complete the perfect loveliness of this human 
ideal. The girl must die. No soilure of earth, such as 
stained the fair promise of that other glorious child of Nature 
—little Hartley Coleridge—must touch her— 


Thou art a Dewdrop which the morn brings forth 
Ill fitted to sustain unkindly shocks ; 

Or to be trailed along the soiling earth: 

A gem that glitters while it lives, 

And no forewarning gives ; 

But, at the touch of wrong, without a strife 

Slips in a moment out of life. 


The girl must be for ever a “Blessed Vision”; and so 
Nature “ends her quite”; and the poet, who all along had 
stood by Nature’s side, and watched the creative methods of 
the Prime Teacher, is left to exclaim: 


How soon my Lucy’s race was run! 
She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 
The memory of what has been, 
And never more will be. 
CHARLES FISHER. 


WE gave last month a brief account of the Ellinor Home Farm, 
So far the experiment has been conducted at 
the expense of Mrs. Close and a few personal friends. She has proved 
that, at a cost of £22 a year, a sickly workhouse child can be turned into 
a healthy self-supporting citizen, and she now appeals to the public to 
enable her to extend the work. We are sure that many of our readers 
will be glad to show their approval of the scheme by sending, if it is 
but a trifle, to the Secretary, Children’s Farm Home Association, 
101 Eaton Square, S.W. 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS. 


HE Memorandum of the Board of Education on the 
Medical Inspection of School Children is an admirable 
instance of zeal tempered by discretion. By the Education 
Act, 1907, the duty was laid on all Local Education Authorities 
of providing for the medical inspection of all children in public 
elementary schools at or about the time of their admission, 
but the methods of carrying out, enforcing, or extending this 
enactment were left entirely in hands of the Board of Educa- 
tion. The Memorandum lays down at starting the principle 
that school hygiene must be treated not as a specialty, but as 
a factor in the health of the nation. It follows that no new 
agencies should be created; the work of medical inspection 
should be carried out under the direct supervision of the 
Medical Officer of Health. In county areas and county 
boroughs the machinery is already at work, and only needs 
development. In non-county boroughs and urban districts it 
has to be created, and co-operation with contiguous districts 
is recommended as a temporary expedient. For the first year, 
1908-9, the Board insists only on the inspection of children 
newly adinitted and of those leaving school; in the second 
year an inspection of children midway in their school course is 
added, but when the Act comes into full force each child will 
undergo three inspections, on entering, in the third year of his 
.school course, and on leaving. 

The particular regulations of the Board appear to us discreet 
and marked by practical wisdom. We note with special satis- 
faction the recommendations that the co-operation of parents 
should be invited and that women inspectors should be largely 
employed. Our only doubt is whether Local Sanitary Au- 
thorities will effectively carry out the new duties that are 
imposed upon them. Their record in the past is not reassur- 
ing. It is so easy in this case to observe the letter of the law 
and violate its whole spirit, to entrust the school inspection to 
a medical officer already overworked and underpaid, or to 
allow him assistants, paid at the rate of a navvy’s wage, who 
must scamp their work to make a living. To make the Act 
operative, the Board of Education must employ its own staff 
of Central Inspectors and must also have the power of en- 
forcing its recommendations and of itself taking over the work 
when it is either shirked or perfunctorily performed. 


FRIENDS’ GUILD OF TEACHERS. 


THE following resolutions on religious education in elementary schools 
were passed at the meeting held at York on September 28 :— 

1. ‘* That no education will be worthy of the name which fails to 
provide for the best moral and spiritual growth of the child.” 

2. ‘‘ That the suggestion that the secular solution may be supple- 
mented by the concession of universal right of entry to ministers of all 
denominations is radically unsound. It destroys the unity of the 
school ; it emphasizes divisions at a most inappropriate age; it takes 
away the highest teaching from those who know the child best, and 
who are competent teachers by training and experience; and it 
involves the classification of the school, not according to age, capacity, 
or attainments, but according to the religious beliefs of the parents.” 

3. “That in order, therefore, to preserve right organization and 
educational method, and to ensure a unified ideal in life and a practical 
conception of religion as concerned with the whule of life, this provision 
(for moral and spiritual needs) ought to be an integral part of the work 
of the school under the school stati.” 

4. ‘That, while great importance must be attached to the indirect 
influence of the spirit of the school, the quality of the work, and the 
personality of the teacher, it is right that definite opportunities should 
also be set apart for these purposes of highest import.” 

5. “t That this education should not be with the object of inculcating 
dogma: not only because this is no function of the State, but because 
dogmatic instruction is entirely and inevitably uneducational. It is 
unfitted to the minds of children ; it is largely meaningless to them ; it 
forestalls the experience which can alone give significance to the 
dogma ; and it stifles that spirit of independent search for truth which 
is even more important here than in any other sphere.” 

6. ** That, within the limits of this practical and undogmatic purpose, 
great freedom should be given to the teacher: for thus only can the 
best be hoped for from him. There is good reason to believe that he 
will justify the confidence placed in him, will rise to his responsibility, 
and be enabled to work under conditions of sincerity and progress.” 


7. ‘* That it is essential that this religious education should be given, 
on the best and most intelligent lines, by men and women competent 
by training and knowledge to give it. It is, therefore, very desirable 
that the increased provision which is urgently demanded for the 
adequate training of teachers should allow of their qualifying them- 
selves in this direction also. The tests applied will then be those of 
character, capacity, and equipment—the only tests compatible with 
self-respect and intelligence.” 


BOOKS OF THE MONTE. 


Art. | 
A History of Sculpture. By Ernest E. Short. With numerous Illus- 
trations. William Heinemann, 7s. 6d. net. 
The Theory and Practice of Perspective Drawing. By S. Polak. 
W. B. Clive, 5s. 
Design for Schools : A Handbook for Teachers. By Charles Holland. 
With Illustrations. Macmillan & Co., 6s. net. 
Biography. 
From Midshipman to Field Marshal. By Evelyn Wood, F.M., 
° D.C.L., V.C., G.C.B., G.C.M.G. Ilustrated. = [Iifth and 
Cheaper Edition.] Methuen & Co., 7s 6d. net. 
George Alfred Henty: The Story of an Active Life. 
Fenn. Illustrated. Blackie & Son, 7s. 6d. net. 


Classics. 

Cothurnulus: Three Short Latin Historical Plays for the Use of 
Beginners. With Vocabularies. By Edward Vernon Arnold, 
Litt.D. George Bell & Sons, is. 

Ovid : Metamorphoses XI. (410-748). 
W. B. Clive, is. 6d. 


By G. Manville 


Edited by J. F. Stout, B.A. 


M. Tulli Ciceronis Orationes : Divinatis in Q. Caecilium.” In C. 
Verrem. Recognovit Brevique Adnotatione Critica Instruxit 
Gulielmus Peterson. Oxford Press, 4s. 

The Rise of the Greek Epic: A Course of Lectures delivered at 
Harvard University. By Gilbert Murray, M.A., LL.D. Oxford 
Press, 6s. net. 

Six Weeks’ Preparation for Reading Caesar. By James Morris Whiton, 


Ph.D. [Fifth Edition, Revised.) Ginn & Co., 2s. 6d. 
A Book of Greek Verse. By Walter Headlam. Cambridge Press, 
6s. net. 


Aeschylus’ Agamemnon. Translated by John Conington. With 
Introduction and Notes by J. Churton Collins, Litt.D. Oxford 
Press, Us. net. 

Aeschylus: Prometheus Bound. Translated by Robert Whitelaw. 
With Introduction and Notes by J. Churton Collins, Litt. D. 
Oxford Press, 1s. net. 

Blackie’s Latin Texts. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. Caesar: 
Gallic War, VIII., 6d. net; Cornelius Nepos, 8d. net. Blackie 
& Son. 

A First Latin Grammar. By E. H. Scott, B.A., and Frank Jones, 
B.A. Blackie & Sons, 2s. 

Delecta Biblica. Compiled from the Vulgate Edition of the Old 
Testament, and Arranged for the Use of Beginners in Latin. By 
a Sister of Nôtre Dame. Longmans, Green, & Co., 1s. 

Virgil’s Messianic Eclogue. Its Meaning, Occasion, and Sources. 
Three Studies by Joseph B. Mayor, W. Warde Fowler, and R. S. 
Conway. With the Text of the Eclogue, and a Verse Translation 
by R. S. Conway. John Murray, 2s. 6d. net. 

Preparatory Caesar : De Bello Gallico, Books II. and III., 1s. 6d.; Book 
III., is. By Frank Ritchie, M.A. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
Rambles and Studies in Greece. By J. P. Mahaffy, C.V.O. [Fifth 

Edition.] Macmillan & Co., §s. net. 


Commerce. 
Modern Book-keeping in Theory and Practice. 
A.K.C. George Gill & Sons, 3s. 6d. 
The Commercial Relations of England and Portugal. By V. M. Shil- 
lington and A. B. Wallis Chapman. George Routledge & Sons, 
5s. net. 


By Andrew Sarll, 


Divinity. 

The Religion and Worship of the Synagogue: An Introduction to the 
Study of Judaism from the New Testament Period. By the Rev. 
W. O. E. Oesterley, B.D., and the Rev. G. H. Box, M.A. Sir 
Lsaac Pitman and Sons, vos. 6d., net. 

The Interlinear Bible: The Authorised Version and the Revised 
Version. New and Cheaper Edition. Cambridge Press, 7s. 6d., 
net. 

English. 


_ English Essays: Materials and Models for Composition from the Great 


Essayists. Selected and Edited by J. H. Fowler, M.A. Aac- 
nitllan & Co., 2s. 6d. 

Lexicon to the English Poetical Works of John Milton. 
Lockwood, Ph.D. Macmillan & Co., AZS? 6d. net. 
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The Girls’ Book of Poetry. Part I. (Junior), 4d.; Part II. (Inter- 
mediate), 4d. ; Part IIL. (Senior), 4d. Macmillan & Co. 

The Poetical Works of John Keats. [Globe Edition.) Edited by 
William T. Arnold. Macmillan & Co., 3s. 6d 

Epochs of English Literature. Vol. IX.—The Tennyson Epoch. By 
J. C. Stobart, M.A. Zdward Arnold, ts. 6d. 

Sources and Sounds of the English Language. By D. Macintyre, 
M.A., F.E.I.S. Ralph, Holland, & Co., ts. net. 

Nineteenth Century Prose. Selected and Arranged by Mrs. Laurence 
Binyon. Methuen & Co., 6s. 

Shakespeare: The Comedy of Errors. Edited by Henry Cuningham. 
[The Arden Shakespeare.) Methuen & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

The Poems of William Collins. Edited by Christopher Stone. Henry 
Frowde, 2s. 6d. net. 

Milton : Paradise Lost. Books IV. and V. Edited by S. E. Goggin, 
B.A. W. B. Cleve, 1s. 6d. 

Selections from Byron. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Samuel Marion Tucker. Ginn & Co., Is. 

North’s Translation of Plutarch’s Life of Julius Caesar. With Intro- 
duction and Notes by Stanley Wood, M.A., and R. H. Allpress 
M.A. George Gill & Sons, 1s. 

Selections from Poe. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
J. Montgomery Gambrill. Ginn & Co.; 1s. 6d. 

Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who lived about the time of 
Shakespeare. With Extracts from the Garrick Plays. With 
Notes by Charles Lamb. [The London Library.] George Rout- 
ledge & Sons, 2s. 6d. net. 

Blackie’s English Texts. Edited by W. H. D. Rouse, Litt.D. 
Bacon’s Essays, 6d. ; Froissart : Crecy and Poitiers, 6d. ; Froissart : 
The Reign of Richard III., 6d. Blackie & Son. 

The Fair Penitent and Jane Shore. By Nicholas Rowe. Edited by 
Sophie Chantal Hart, M.A. D. C. Heath & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

All Fooles, and The Gentleman Usher. By George Chapman. Edited 
by Thomas Marc Parrott, Ph.D. D.C. Heath & Co., 2s. 6d. net. 

Studies of Shakespeare’s Characters, as Revealed in Twelve Repre- 
sentative Plays. By Stanley Wood, M.A. George Gell & Sons, 


3s. 6d. 
Minor Poems of Michael Drayton. Chosen and Edited by Cyril 
Brett. [‘‘ Tudor and Stuart Library.” ] Oxford Press. §s. net. 


Geography. 

A Rational Geography. Part I. By Ernest Young, B.Sc. George 
Philip & Son, ts. 6d. 

The Unrivalled Atlas of Modern Geography. Twenty-fourth Edition. 
W. & A. K. Johnston. 

History. 

Outline of Scottish History, from Roman Times to the Disruption. 
By W. M. Mackenzie, M.A., F.S.A.  Ilustrations, Maps, and 
Plans. A. & C. Black, 2s. 6d. 

The Expansion of Great Britain, 1715-1789. 
M.A. Aivingtons, 3s. 


By Arthur Hassall, 


Mathematics. 

Trigonometry, Theoretical and Practical. By R. C. Bridgett, M.A., 
B.Sc., and William Hyslop, M.A., B.Sc. Blackie & Son, 4s. 6d. 

Jack’s Practical Mensuration Cards. Designed by W. H. Wilson. 
Set I., Elementary, ts. 7. C. & E. C. Jack. 

Cambridge Tracts in Mathematics and Mathematical Physics. No. 6, 
Algebraic Equations. By G. B. Mathews, M.A., F.R.S. Cam- 
bridge Press, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Elements of the Geometry of the Conic. By G. H. Bryan, 
M.A, F.R.S., and R. H. Pinkerton, M.A. J. M. Dent & Co., 

s. 6d. 

Sieae tary Algebra : a School Course. 
Edward Arnold, 3s. 6d. 

The Metric and British Systems of Weights, Measures, and Coinage. 
By F. Molwo Perkin, Ph.D. Whittaker & Co., 1s. 6d. net. 
Practical Mathematics. By F. C. Clarke, B.Sc. Edward Arnold, 

38. 6d. 


By W. D. Eggar, M.A. 


Miscellaneous. 

Phonetic Transcriptions of English Prose. 
Oxford Press, 2s. 

The Future Life, and Modern Difficulties. By the Rev. F. Claude 
Kempson, M.B. Sir /saac Pitman & Sons, 3s. 6d. net. 

In the Footprints of Dante: A Treasury of Verse and Prose from the 
Works of Dante. Compiled by Paget Toynbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
Methuen & Co., 4s. 64. net. 

Folk-Lore of the Holy Land—Moslem, Christian, and Jewish. By 
J. E. Hanauer. Edited by Marmaduke Pickthall. Duckworth 
& Co., §s. net. 

Old Age Pensions. 


By Daniel Jones, M.A. 


By William Sutherland. Methuen & Co. 


3s. 6d. net. 

Socialism. By J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. 7. C. & E. C. Jack. 
Is. net. 

How to Become a Private Secretary. By Arthur Sheppard. 7. Fisher 
Unwin, Is. 


The Elements of the Duties and Rights of Citizenship. By W. D. 
Aston, B.A., LL.B. [Third Edition]. W. B. Cleve, ts. 6d. 
The Citizen and His Duties. By W. F. Trotter, M.A., LL.M. 

T. C. & E. C. Jack. 1s, net. 

The Canterbury Puzzles, and Othe: Curious Problems. By Henry 
Ernest Dudeney. Illustrated. William Heinemann, 3s. 6d. 
Great Buildings, and How to Enjoy Them: Norman Architecture. 

By Edith A. Browne. Illustrated. 4. & C. Black, 3s. 6d. net. 

An Introduction to Commercial Law. By Frank Tillyard, M.A. 
A. & C. Black, 3s. 6d. net. 

Mary McHardy’s Elocutionist. Fourth Edition. George Philip & Son, 
Is. net. 

Highways and Byways in Dorset. By Sir Frederick Treves. With 
Illustrations by Joseph Pennell. Abridged and Adapted for 
Schools by George Gordon. Macmillan & Co., Is. 6d. 

The Need of the Nations: An International Parliament. 
& Co., Is. net. 

The Toil of Life: A Collection of Essays on the Philosophy of Joy 
and Pain. By Francis Stopford. Zhe Walter Scott Publishing 
Co., 5S. 

First Aid to the Injured: Six Ambulance Lectures by Dr. Friedrich 
Esmarch. Translated from the German by H.R.H. Princess 
Christian. Seventh Edition. Smith, Elder, & Co., 2s. net. 

The Roman Journals of Ferdinand Gregorovius—1852-1874. Edited 
by Friedrich Althaus and Translated from the Second German 
Edition by Mrs. Gustavus W. Hamilton. George Bell & Sons, 
10s. 6d. net. 

Modern Going to Sea. By Commander J. Macnab, R.N.R. George 
Philip & Son, 1s. 6d. net. 

Daily Thoughts from Horace. 
Bell S& Sons, 2s. 6d. net. 

Co-operative Industry. By Ernest Aves. Methuen & Co., §s. net. 

The Model Citizen: A Simple Exposition of Civic Rights and Duties, 
&c By H. Osman Newland. Sir /saac Pitman & Sons, ts. 6d. 

Sex Equality: a Solution of the Woman Problem. By Emmet Dens- 
more, M.D. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 6s. 

The Death of Virgil: a Dramatic Narrative. 
M.A,D.C.L. B. H. Blackwell. 

Popular Fallacies. By A. S. E. Ackermann. Illustrated. Cassel? & 
Co., 6s. 

Drama and Life. By A. B. Walkley. Methuen & Co., 6s. 

Stokes’s Cyclopadia of Familiar Quotations. Compiled by Elford 
Eveleigh Treffry. W. & R. Chambers, 3s. 6d. net. 

A School Note Book on Scales and Contour Maps, for the Use of Army 
Candidates. By the Rev. P. W. Unwin, M.A. Norman, Sawyer, 
& Co. 


Watts 


By F. H. Watkins, 1.8.0. George 


By T. H. Warren, 


Modern Languages 

Bedford High School Conversational German Grammar. By A. Meyer. 
First Year, 2s. ; Second Year, 2s. 6d., Blackie & Son. 

Otto Delfs: Der Kriegsfreiwillige von 1870-71. Edited by J. M. 
Morrison, M.A. Blackie & Son, 6d. 

Madame D’Aulnoy: La Belle Aux Cheveux D'Or. Edited by A. J. 
Berwick, L.L.A,, and A. Barwell, B.A. Blackie & Son, 1s. 

A Little Book of French Poetry, for Reading and Recitation. Edited 
by Miss B. Scott. Blackie & Son, 4d. 

De Maistre: Le Lépreux de la Cité d’Aoste. Edited by Maurice 
Labesse, B.A. Blackie &* Son, 4d. 

Chateaubriand: Les Aventures du Dernier Abencerage. 
Albert Noblet, B. es. A. Blackie & Son, 8d. 

Deslys: *“ Le Zouave,” and ‘‘ La Montre de Gertrude.” Edited by 
Louis A. Barbé, B.A. Blackie & Son, 8d. 

Heine’s Book of Songs. Translated by John Todhunter. 
Press, 3s. 6d. net. 

Enrique Pérez Escrich :—‘‘ Fortuna,” and “El Placer de no Hacer 
Nada.” With Introduction, Notes, &c., by Edward Gray. 
Ginn & Co., 2s. 6d. 

Carmen, and Other Stories. By Prosper Mérimée. Edited, with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by Edward Manley. Ginn & Co., 3s. 
Jean Rotrou’s Saint Genest and Venceslas. Edited, with Introduction 

and Notes, by Thomas Frederick Crane. Ginn & Co., 4s. 6d. 

La Jeunesse de Chateaubriand. Edited by Gerald Goodridge, B.A. 
Oxford Press, 35. 


Edited by 


Oxford 


Le Roman d’un Jeune Ilomme Pauvre. By Octave Feuillet. Oxford 
Press, 38. 
How to Learn Hindustani. By Major F. R. H. Chapman. Creséy, 


Lockwoot & Son, 7s. 6d, net. 

Lessons in French Syntax and Composition. By W. U. Vreeland and 
William Koren. George Bell & Sons, 35. 6d. 

The Oxford Book of French Verse XIIIth Century—XIXth Century. 
Chosen by St. John Lucas. Orford Press, 6s. net. 

Servitude et Grandeur Militaires. By Alfred de Vigny. Edited by 
C. L. Freeman, M.A. Oxford Press, 2s. 6d. 

Fables en Prose et en Vers. With Exercises, Questions, &c. By 
W. G. Hartog, B.A. Aruingtons, 2s. 6d. 

Historiettes. Edited by W. G. Hartog, B.A. With Illustrations. 
Rivingtons, 1s. 
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Pedagogics. 
Selected Writings of Thomas Godulphin Rooper, M.A. Blackie & 
Son, 7s. 6d. net. 
Suggestion in Education. By M. W. Keatinge, M.A. Adam & 
Charles Black, 4s. 6d. net. | 
Simple Object Lessons from Nature. With Illustrations for the Black- 
board. By Jane B. Dickens. George Philip & Son, 2s. 6d. 
English High Schools for Girls: Their Aims, Organization, and 
Management. By Sara A. Burstall, M.A. Longmans, Green 
& Co. 4s. 6d. 
Philology. 


Law in Language. By Henry Cecil Wyld, B.Litt. 


Norgate, ts. 


Williams & 


Readers. 
Esthen. By A. W. Kinglake. [‘‘ English Authors for School Read- 
ing.”] Blackie & Son, 18. 
Reprints. 
‘©The People’s Library.”—(1) Robinson Crusoe, (2) The Old Curio- 
sity Shop, (3) Emerson’s Essays, (4) Jane Eyre, (5) Waverley. 
Each 8d. net. Cassell & Co. 


Science. 
Elementary Botany. By M. A. Liversidge. 
net. 
A Laboratory Outline of General Chemistry. 
B.Sc., Ph.D. Third Edition, Revised. 


Blackie & Son, ts 6d, 


By Alexander Smith, 
G. Bell & Sons, 2s. 6d. 


Inorganic Chemistry. By E. I. Lewis, B.A., B.Sc. Cambridge 
Press, 58. 
Health in the School; or, Hygiene for Teachers. By J. S. C. 


Elkington, M.D., D.P.H. Blackie & Son, 2s. net. 

A Course of Practical Organic Chemistry. By T. Slater Price, D.Sc., 
Ph. D., F.I.C., and Douglas F. Twiss, M.Sc., A.I.C. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co., 3s. 6d. ; 


Technics. 

An Introductory Course of Continuous Current Engineering. By 
Alfred Hay, D.Sc., M.LE.E. Archibald Constable & Co., 
5s. net. 

By M. E. Roberts. 


The Cutter’s Guide. Australian Book Co. 


~ 


THE TEACHERS’ GUILD OF GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


[By a resolution of the Council, of June 19, 1884, “The Journal 
of Education” was adopted as the medium of communication among 
members of the Teachers’ Guild; but the ** Journal” ts in no other sense 
the organ of the Guild, nor is the Guild in any way responsible for 
the opinions expressed therein. | 


The Council met on November 7. Present: Mr. A. Trice Martin 
(Vice-Chairman), Mr. H. C. Bowen, Miss H. Busk, Miss Cocking, the 
Rev. H. V. Dawes, Mr. Kahn, Mr. J. W. Longsdon, Mr. Nesbitt, Miss 
Newton, Miss Stevens, Mr. Storr, Miss Tullis, Mrs. J. S. Turner, and 
Mr. J. Wise. 

Seventeen applicants for membership were elected, viz.: Central 
Guild, 3; Branches: Bath and East Somerset, 3; Ipswich, 1 ; Man- 
chester, 8; and Salop, 2. 

Miss M. R. N. Holmer (Education Hon. Secretary of the General 
Committee of the Central Guild), attended as a deputation from her 
Committee to explain a memorandum on the subject of London County 
Council scholarships, submitted by them to the Council. It was decided 
to send the following suggestions to the Educational Committee of the 
County Council :— 

(i.) With regard to the selection of junior scholars : (a) That the 
head master or mistress of a school should have a voice in the selection 
of candidates who would he eligible under the present Regulations, and 
also should have power to send in, in special cases, candidates who 
have passed the age limit. (b) That the parent’s income limit, imposed 
in the case of candidates who are not in attendance at public elemen- 
tary schools, be also imposed in the case of candidates from elementary 
schools. 

(ii.) That part of the maintenance grant be earmarked for the mid- 
day meal at the school to which the scholar is sent. 

(iii.) That, in view of the fact that probationer scholars entering 
secondary from primary schools suffer if they have learnt no French or 
geometry, these subjects be taught in the upper classes of those ele- 
mentary schools (higher elementary schools) where pupils remain 
beyond the Seventh Standard. 

A letter from the Provisional Committee for a Joint Education Con- 
-gress, asking certain questions of the Associations which have so far 
supported the idea of holding such a Congress, was read to the 
Council. It was agreed to contribute a sum not exceeding £1 to 
preliminary expenses, and to guarantee the sum of £3. 3s. towards the 
Actual expenses of such a Congress; and it was referred to the 


Organizing Committee to report on the possibility of holding 
the Annual General Meeting of the Guild in connexion with the Con- 
gress in January, beginning with January, 1909. 

The Report of the Delegates of the Council to the Conference of 
the National Union of Women Workers was received and referred 
to the Education and Library Committee. 

A letter from a member of the Guild, asking the Council to en- 
deavour to secure the appointment of women doctors on the new 
Medical Board of the Board of Education was referred to the same 
Committee. 

The resignation of the Rev. J. O. Bevan, one of the twenty General 
Members of Council, of his seat on the Council was accepted with 
regret. : 

e letter from the Rev. J. E. Heyes, of Bolton, asking whether the 

Council would be prepared to affiliate the Bolton Education Society 
at a reduced rate of capitation fee, was referred to the Organizing 
Committee. 

On the report of the Finance Committee, it was agreed to enter 
upon a new financial guarantee of the Joint Scholastic Agency (men) 
along with the College of Preceptors and the Association of Assistant 
Masters, upon certain terms giving better security than was afforded 
under the former agreement to the guarantors. 

The report of the Political and Education and Library Committees, 
sitting together, on the new Board of Education Regulations for 
Secondary Schools, was held over for discussion, along with their 
further report on the Regulations for Training Colleges and for the 
Preliminary Education of Elementary School Teachers. 

The next meeting of Council was fixed for December 7th. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Cradle Tales of Hinduism, By Sister NIVEDITA(MARGARET E. NOBLE). 
(ss. Longmans.)—‘‘ Genuine Indian nursery-tales ” is the authoress’s de- 
scription, but ‘‘ Indian Bible-stories retold for English children” would 
give a juster notion of the contents. Most of them are taken from the 
Mahabharata, the Ramayana, and the Puranas, but in some cases a 
variation of the legend, as it still survives in oral tradition, has been 
preferred. When once they have got over the strange oriental names, 
the beauty and high morality of these sacred legends will appeal to 
children of all nations. For instance, the ascent of Gudisthera, the 
King of Righteousness, who insists on taking his faithful dog with him, 
and prefers to share hell with his friends rather than reign in heaven 
with his foes. 

A Book of Noble Women. By E. M. WILMOT-BUXTON. (3s. 6d. 
Methuen.)—‘‘ Noble” has three distinct meanings—noteworthy (the 
Latin sense of which has hardly survived in English), of high birth, 
and pre-eminent for moral qualities. Of the seventeen women here 
treated, only half could properly be classed in the last category. 
Mary of Scotland and Marie Antoinette belong to Brant6éme’s ‘‘ Il- 
lustrious Women,” and, in spite of all their charms, no one would 
apply the epithet ‘‘noble” to Fanny Burney or Jane Austen. This, 
however, is a trifling matter; and though, in auctioneer’s language, 
this is ‘‘a job lot,” yet the author has given us a pleasant portrait 
gallery—a medley of oils, pastels, and crayons. She is stronger in 
domestic life than in history. The background, the political setting, of 
her three Marys—of Hungary, France, and Scotland—leaves some- 
thing to be desired, but the sketches of Mary Somerville and the 
Bronté family are excellent. 

The Children and the Pictures. By PAMELA TENNANT. (6s. 
Heinemann.) The title should rather rather run ‘* The Pictures and 
the Children,” for the text is written to some twenty masterpieces of 
Reynolds, Romney, Raeburn, Bonington, &c., here reproduced by 
Hentschel colour-type. The colours are excellent, and the happy 
owner of the picture-book will have a good introduction to eighteenth- 
century art in England. In saying this, we have no intention of 
depreciating Lady Tennant’s part in the work. She shows a wide 
knowledge of the literature of the time, and some imaginative power. 
The personages who step down from their canvases to converse with 
the children, Mrs. Inchball at their head, talk in character, and the 
longer story of the Spencer children, stolen by gypsies, is well told. 
There are plentiful extracts of poetry, which show a fine poetical taste. 
The author of ‘“' Ionica,” quoted more than once, should not appear as 
Cory Johnstone, and ‘‘d’epeche toi, voyons ” is funny French to put in 
the mouth of a French governess. 

“ The People’s Library.” — Poems of Robert Browning, 1833-1865 (in 
cloth binding, 8d. net ; in leather, Is. 6d. net. Cassell.)—This volume 
merits a special notice. Besides all the shorter poems to be found in 
the numerous selections that have appeared, it includes ‘‘ Pauline,” 
‘* Paracelsus,” ‘* Pippa Passes,” and ‘‘ Christmas Eve and Easter Day.” 
What a subject for an Essay! Fifty years ago, ‘‘ Bells and Pome- 
granates’’—one number of which was ‘* Pippa Passes ’’—scarce found a 


! purchaser, while now, to cover the cost of production the sale must run 
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into six figures. ‘‘ Proverbial Philosophy ” was then selling by the 
hundred thousand, but no publisher has ventured to reprint ‘* Martin 


Tupper.” The purchaser of Christmas one will have no difficulty 
in answering Catullus’ question, ‘‘ Cui donem lepidum novum 
libellum.” 


Thackeray's Roundabout Papers and Denis Duval. (3s. 6d. 
Macmillan. )—This is the twentieth and last volume of the Macmillan 
edition, and those who want a handsome Christmas present may now 
obtain the complete works of Thackeray, with illustrations, for two 
and a half guineas. Mr. Lewis Melville has done his work of editing 
well. Inthe present volume, an introductory note gives a full account 
of Thackeray's connexion with the Cornhill, and a final writer 
speculates, or rather affords the materials for speculation, on what 
would have been the ending of Denis Duval. 

Heroic Legends. By AGNES G. HERBERTSON. Illustrated by 
HELEN STRATTON. (6s. net. Blackie.)—The legends are mostly 
taken from the Carolingian and Arthurian cycles, but we have, besides, 
the familiar stories of ‘‘ The Minstrel Blondel,” ‘ Robin Hood,” ‘* Tell 
and the Apple,” ‘‘St. George and the Dragon,” and ‘‘ St. Christopher.” 
The stories are simply and straightforwardly told. Some, as ‘‘ The 
Knight of the Ill-shapen Coat,” where there is a monotony of fighting, 
might with advantage have been abbreviated, and the humorous 
element is absent. The coloured illustrations are original and effective. 
St. Christopher wading the river is admirable in composition. 
Generally the figures and animals are better than the faces. 

(1) Two Scapegraces. By WALTER C. RHOADES. (3s. 6d. Blackie.) 
(2) The House Prefect. By DESMOND COKE. (5s. Henry Frowde 
and Hodder & Stoughton.) (3) Zhe Willoughby Captains. By 
TALBOT BAINES REED. (3s. 6d. Henry Frowde and Hodder & 
Stoughton.) (4) The Pretenaers. By MEREDITH FLETCHER. (3s. 6d. 
Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton.)—This quartette of school 
stories have necessarily much in common, and it is interesting to note 
the possible variations on such familiar themes—cricket and football, 
ragging, breaking rules and bounds, quarrelling and making it up. It 
is in the last, of course, that the author’s opportunity for something 
original lies—a misunderstanding of some kind there must be to bring 
things in general to a climax. In ‘“‘ Two Scapegraces” a bright story, 
with some good illustrations by Harold Copping, the determination of 
Holland, and still more of Dr. Borthwick to misunderstand, is rather 
strained. The effect on Bathurst of being sent to Coventry by all but 
one person, who shows unexpected kindness, is well described, and the 
sequel likely enough. ‘‘ The House Prefect” describes with considerable 
skill and truth a boy’s struggles to regain his own self-respect and how 
he is handicapped at every point by the remembrance of a silly piece of 
mischief which he had assisted two chums to carry out, and which, as it 
was damaging to the school, he feels to have been a ‘‘rotten ” thing to 
do ; but he doesn’t own up when the perpetrators are sought for, and so 
is continually haunted by the feeling that he is a fraud, besides being at 
the mercy of the two other boys. But Manders has some good stuff in 
him, and we recommend our readers to find out for themselves how he 
overcomes his difficulties. It is a good story, and H. M. Brock’s illus- 
trations are well drawn, though the colour is not entirely satisfactory. 
Of ** The Willoughby Captains ” (new edition) we need only say that it 
is a good specimen, if not so full of fun as some others, of the books by 
this author, whose death was a real loss to boy’s literature. The story 
has some coloured illustrations. ‘‘The Pretenders” is an amusing 
story of the adventures in and out of school of twin brothers, one of 
whom gets all the kicks and the other all the halfpence, for the 
mischievous one, who is possessed of unbounded cheek, is delicate and 
a home boarder, and does not realize that his double has to pay for his 
pranks. Whether it would have been possible to conceal so long the 
fact that they were two and not one, is a question. Anyway the 
situation has its tragic side, and Tommy, besides getting into innumer- 
able scrapes, loses for a time the friendship of a senior boy whom he 
greatly admires and likes. In the end all is satisfactorily cleared up. 
The book is illustrated in colour. 

Janet: her Winter in Quebec. By ANNA CHAPIN Ray. (3s. 6d. 
Henry Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton).—We do not quite see the 
force of the second title, seeing that Janet always lives in Quebec, 
though it is true that this is her first year of a home shared with 
paying guests. The book is brightly written, and records the little 
events of everyday life and the grave and gay chatter of boys and 
girls. We may take it that the authoress is better acquainted with 
Canadians than with English people. An Englishman would not ofter 
his card to a strange girl he happened to meet on a sight-seeing expe- 
dition. The illustrations, by Gordon Browne, are well drawn, 
specially the one of Janet at the library door, and perhaps it is 
the exigencies of colour printing that makes ‘it necessary for both girls 
to have the same reddish yellow hair, though Janet is described as 
dark. 

The Little School Mothers. By L. T. Meade. (3s. 6d. Cassell.) — 
This is a story of impossibilities, in which every one seems to be more 
or less demented, and poor little Ralph is a sort of shuttlecock, tossed 
from one girl to another. Surely Robina’s sense of honour was 
curiously warped when she was bent on sacrificing not Ralph's 
comfort only but his morals by letting him be handed over to Harriet’s 
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care, rather than place herself in an unpleasant position. There are 
eight brightly coloured illustrations. 
(1) Rob the Ranger. By HERBERT STRANG. (6s.) (2) With 


Drake on the Spanish Main. By HERBERT STRANG. (5s.) (3) King 
of the Air. By HERBERT STRANG. (2s. 6d.) (Henry Frowde and 
Hodder & Stoughton.) Mr. Strang is quite in the forefront of writers 
of boy’s books. His stories are excellent throughout, well planned, 
well written, his characters have a vigorous personality, his descriptions 
of historical events, and of the scenes which lie before and around the 
actors in his drama, are carefully considered and vividly presented to 
the reader. In ‘‘ Rob the Ranger” we have a thrilling story of the 
fight for Canada, ending in the capture of Quebec by Wolfe’s army. 
Rob Somers is the son of a wealthy farmer and trader, and he and 
Lone Pete, a trapper, and Deerfoot, a young Mohawk, are the leading 
characters. Many are the adventures the three share together, and 
when they are parted by stress of circumstances one or another turns 
up in the nick of time to save his old comrades from worse than death 
at the hands of the Indians. There are some good coloured illus- 
trations by W. H. Margetson. In ‘‘ With Drake on the Spanish 
Main,” the title speaks for itself. Here a young Devon lad, Dennis 
Hazelrig, is the hero. Shipwrecked on an island in the Spanish Main, 
he at first leads a Crusoe-like existence with a monkey for his sole 
companion and no worse foes to fight than the big snakes which infested 
the skirts of a marsh. One day a gang of slaves, of whom one is an 
Englishman, are brought ashore by some Spaniards to fell logwood 
trees. The gang rise against their oppressors, Dennis helps them and 
thenceforward he and the Englishman, Amos Turnpenny, are fast 
friends, and may safely be said to have done as much damage to his 
Spanish Majesty as two men could well do. They take service under 
Drake, share in some of his marvellous exploits, and are with him 
when from the high tree he gets his first sight of the Southern seas. 
Needless to say there is no lack of interest in this story. The coloured 
pictures by Archibald Webb are very effective. ‘‘ King of the Air ” is 
a very different kind of story. Mr. Greatorex and Herr Schwab are 
most amusing in their different ways, and the flights of the airship and 
final rescue of the imprisoned diplomat are brilliantly told. Sir Mark 
should be a shining light in the diplomatic service ; nothing upsets his 
suavity and sang-froid. We feel the destruction of the airship to be 
a serious loss to humanity, but no doubt another will be constructed, 
unless Schlagintwert puts a prohibitive price on photographic sensitizer, 
Preparation Number Six. The coloured illustrations by W. E. Webster 
are exceedingly good, but we cannot quite reconcile the various 
presentments of the airship. 

Sambo & Susanna. Illustrated by ETHEL PARKINSON ; verses by 
May Byron, (35. 6d. Blackie.)—This is a nicely got-up book with 
full-page coloured illustrations. The drawings are simple and bold, 
and, as the title may suggest, lay themselves out to be more humorous 
than artistic. The verses are harmless little nursery jingles, and serve 
well as connecting links for the pictures, which are the main features 
of the book. 

Doggy Dogeecrel. Written by E. WEsTRUP; illustrated by K. 
WeEstruP. (2s. 6d. Blackie.) <A set of very clever coloured pictures 
of dogs of every kind; the drawings are full of spirit and character. 
Nothing could be happier than the ‘‘ puppy, quite contrary,” or the 
terrier, “ Dolly Grey.” We feel quite sure we have met those dogs. 

Gammon and Spinach, Illustrated by STEWART ORR; verses by 
JoHN Brymer. (3s. 6d. Blackie.)—In this book the coloured illus- 
trations, mainly of animals, are distinctly original and well-drawn, and 
the colouring is pleasing and harmonious; the verses also are above 
the average of their kind, their only fault in some cases is that there 
seems an interesting beginning without any particular or obvious 
ending. 

Gus Toy Zoo. By May Byron; illustrated by G. F. CHRISTIE. 
(2s. 6d. Blackie.)—A somewhat rambling and inconsequent little 
story, but there is plenty going on all the time, and one cannot expect 
much method in the madness of a toy Zoo-land. The illustrations 
are boldly drawn and brightly coloured, but not specially attractive. 

The Good Otd Nursery Rhymes. Illustrated by JOHN HASSALL. 
(1s. Blackie.)—If these are meant to be the ‘‘ good old” versions, 
we can only say they are not always what we recall from nursery days 
—surely, for instance, the proper version is ‘‘and all ¢he sea were ink, 
and all the trees were bread and cheese.” The delightful illustrations, 
however, make us willing to overlook a few liberties with the time- 
honoured text. What could be happier than the pictures of ‘* Tatty,” 
or ‘* Which is the way to London Town ?” 

My Treasure Story-Book, (1s. 6d.  Blackie.)—Another story-book 
for small folk—the stories are quite simple and pleasing, but we feel 
that the quality of the large illustrations has been rather sacrificed to 

uantity. 
ý Leading Strings. (1s. 6d., cloth 2s.6d. Wells Gardner, Darton.:— 
A nice little book of its kind ; the stories are very simple without being 
futile, and the book is plentifully illustrated. 

Our Wonderful World: Nature Stories for Children. By ALICE 
TALWIN Morris. (rs. Blackie.)}—This is another book for quite 
small children. The information is very happily worked in, and the 
black and white and coloured illustrations znake the bookj attractive. 
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The only fault we can find is that there is no connexion at all between 
the stories, and we pass from rabbits to jelly-fish and kittens to moun- 
tain sheep in a somewhat bewildering way. 

Aly Book of Brave Men. (is. Blackie.)—No boy or girl can help 
being thrilled by these tales of heroic deeds, and the stories are 
made more realistic by the very spirited illustrations. The stories follow 
each other in almost tooquick succession—many might have been twice 
as long with advantage. There is a want of atmosphere about some 
of them. 

Blackie’s Children’s Annual. (3s. 6d.)—Quite up to the usual level 
of the children’s annual. We notice among the pen-and-ink drawings 
some by Arthur Buckland which show much artistic feeling, but are to 
a great extent spoiled by over-elaboration and a great deal of cross- 
hatching. Names such as Gordon Browne and John Hassall speak for 
themselves. 

“The Great Operas.” By J. CuTHBnert Happen. Coloured 
Jllustrations by ByaM Suaw.—(1) The Ring of the Nibelung (Wagner) ; 
(2) Faust (Gounod) 3 (3) Zhe Bohemian oir! (Balfe); (4) Cavalleria 
Nusticana (Mascagni), Pagliacci (Leoncavallo), (1s. net. Jack.)—These 
little books give briefly the story of the operas, and a very general 
account of the music, which in (1) and (4) is helped by the printing 
of some few of the chief musical motives. (3) and (4) contain a short 
history of the composer, and (2) and (3) the history of the opera and 
its performances. The story of the ‘* Ring” could be read at greater 
length and with more satisfaction in the translation of the libretto, 
or in ** Stories from Wagner” (Macspadden); and the notes on the 
music tn these volumes give no more than any programme with an 
analysis of the music would give, but the story and some analysis are 
here brought together in small compass, to be read at leisure. The 
beoks are well printed and prettily got up. They each have four 
coloured illustrations, of which the colours are more pleasing than is 
the composition. The Wagner volume is, perhaps, the most attrac- 
tive, but the illustrations to ‘‘ Faust” are the best. 

Otheriand, By EVELYNE E. Rynp. Illustrated by Dorotuy 
FurRNIssS, (3s. 6d. Wells Gardner, Darton).—This fairy story— 
which just as a story has plenty of go in it—tells the adventures of 
Grey-gown and the working out of her character under the influence 
of life lived in the companionship of the Old Gnome, of warm and 
generous heart. It is delicately and imaginatively told, and truth is 
fabled in a way both amu-ing and telling in the little dressmaker, 
whose shop is the world, and who only makes up ‘‘ladies’ own 
materials.” The illustrations vary a good deal. Grey-gown and the 
Wood-nymph look much more ‘‘ ordinary ” than the Old Gnome, but 
then he is the more attractive subject. The stretch of forest country 
round the little Prince’s home and the small picture of the fairy 
postman are both very pleasing. The print is good and the book well 
bound. 

“ Every Child’s Library.”—(1) Sigurd, the Dragon Slayer. (2) The 
Seven Champions of Christendom. By THOMAS CARTWRIGHT. (Is. 6d. 
net, cloth; 2s. net, leather. Ileinemann.)—The first of these little 
books gives two versions of the story, Norse and German; the latter 
is told partly in prose, partly in verse. There are some pleasing illus- 

‘trations in colour and in black and white. Of the illustrations to the 
story of ‘‘ The Seven Champions,” the woodcuts are not so good as in 
‘Sigurd. The books are got up uniformly with others of the series. 
The print is good. 

The Golden Porch. By W. M. L. HUTCHINSON. (5s. E. Arnold.)— 
This book of Greek fairy tales is not a rifacimento of the cycle that 
Hawthorne, Kingsley, and a host of epigoni have made familiar to 
English children. Mr. Hutchinson has found his inspiration, not in 
Homer and the Attic Tragedians, but in Pindar. The title happily 
recalls the Olympic Ode which tells the fairy tale of Iamos. For Pindar, 
it is truly said, all Hellas is enchanted ground, and Wordsworth’s 
‘The pansy at my feet does the same tale repeat” might have served 
as a motto for this particular legend. Mr. Hutchinson is a worthy 
interpreter ; his style is dignihed without being stilted or pedantic, and 
he is wise in making no attempt to reproduce Pindar’s florid 
exuberance. 

How it is Made. By ARCHIBALD WILLIAMS, (3s. 6d. Nelson.)— 
Mr. Williams describes from personal observation the manufacture of 
the common necessities of life—paper and pens, razors and carving- 
knives, cups and glasses, soap and biscuits. He has considerable 
descriptive power, and the numerous illustrations enable us to follow 
him on his rounds. It is not a book to read at a sitting, and the 
reviewer who attempted this feat was reduced to the state of mind of 
the Pascha in Eothen—‘‘ \Whir, whir, whir ! Wheels, wheels, wheels !” 

Famous Fighters of the Fleet. By EDWARD FRASER. (3s. 6d. Mac- 
millan.)— We welcome a second edition of these well-told chronicles of 
Rodney, Nelson, Elervey, and Lord Charles Beresford. 

The Pearl Seekers. By ALEC. MACDONALD. (6s.  Blackie.)—-This 
is a stirring tale of the adventures of four boys, who have received in- 
formation of a rich, but hitherto unknown, pearl island. They prepare 
for the expedition by a severe training as engineers and electricians. 
Indeed, the author has made a very telling use of the modern develop- 
ments in electricity, by which the four are enabled to overcome natural 
obstacles, and to defeat a band of adventurers who try to interfere with 


them. The book is full of incident, and the chief figures are all well 
drawn. Mr. Hodgson’s illustrations are very spirited, and, as usual, in 
Mr. Blackie’s books, are well reproduced. 

Telegraph Dick. By A. C. HALes. (2s. 6d. Cassell.)—Dick’s 
connexion with the Telegraph Department is of short duration, and is 
but the prelude to a life of adventure and peril in South Africa. He 
and a messenger boy go out together ; they are lucky in finding friends 
at once, but their lives are by no means peaceful, and they fight most 
things, from an ostrich to a particularly unpleasant kind of noseless 


native. The boys are both full of pluck, and do credit to their 
country. 
Molly. By M. B. SYNGE. (Is. Nelson.)—A simply told story on 


the lines of Enoch Arden ; only here the lost husband returned in time 
to claim his wife just as she was on the point of marrying again, worn 
out by hardship and yielding to the urgent entreaties of a man who had 
always loved her. Molly’s faithful waiting is well described, and wins 
for her the reader’s sympathy. 

(1) Jones of tre 64th. By Captain F. S. BRERETON. (5s.) (2) With 
Wolseley to Aumast. By Captain F. S. BRERETON. (6s.) (Blackie.)— 
These are capital stories, and are sure to be popular. Jones (who has 
been kidnapped as a child) begins his career as a workhouse boy, 
apprenticed to a brutal farmer. The opening scene, where he is 
delivered from his tyrant, is most graphically described, and Jones 
finds a friend who never wearies in helping him, or, rather, putting him 
in a position to help himself. This he does to such purpose that, 
by the time he reaches India, where a commission has been given him 
in the East India Company’s service, he has already attracted the 
attention of influential peopie. Neen-witted, and full of pluck, he 
earns the approval of General Wellesley, and afterwards joins in the 
campaigns which broke the power of Holkar. Colonel le Pourton’s 
dying confession is rather drawn cut for a man in such extremity, but 
the mysteries had to be explained. There are illustrations Ly 
W. Rainey. “With Wolseley to Kumasi” is most interesting and 
exciting. Dick Stapleton, left in possession of a store in Cape Coast 
Castle, which has brought but little profit owing to the thefts of a hall- 
caste manager, Langdon by name, detects the thieving, and Langdon, 
seeing the game is up, succeeds in getting hold of the morey-box and 
clears out. From this time his hand is always against Dick, who is 
made manager of a gold mine belonging to a man whom he saves from 
drowning. A concession has been obtained from King Noffee north- 
east of the Pra, and it is in going to his new post that Dick's serious 
adventures begin. Having begun, they practically never stop till the 
troops under Woiseley capture Kumasi—for the Ashanti war breaks 
out and Dick joins the British troops, and is just in time to rescue. 
some friends whom King Koliee was on the point of sacrificing. Dick 
is such a good fellow and so little uplifted by his own exploits, that he 
at once gains and keeps the readers liking. Gordon Browne’s illustra- 
tions are excellent ; our only criticism is that the launch and its owner 
louk much too trim after running the gauntlet down the river. 

The Great Write Chief. By Ronerr M. MACDONALD. (6s. 
Blackie. )—This is a story of some wild adventures in New Guinea. A 
band of practised explorers are ranging about partly with the view of 
picking up any gold or gems they may tind, but chiefly to try to induce 
a former comrade who went mada few years earlier, and has since been the 
Mamoose ofa savage mountain tribe, to return with them to civilization. 
Most wonderful are the scenes through which they pass. Mr. Macdonald 
knows his ground, and describes the natives and their ways con amore, 
but we should like to suggest to him that he has lavished on this book 
material for several stories, that ‘The Great White Chief” really 
sufters from too much incident, and that dangers, horrors, and escapes 
succeed each other with such bewildering rapidity as to become, in the 
end, almost tiresome. Still there is much of interest and some fine 
dramatic effects. The story is well illustrated by W. Rainey. 

Silas Marner, By GEORGE Error. (6s. Macmillan.)—This is a 
fascinating edition, illustrated by Elugh Thomson in colours and black- 
and-white. Here and there, as on pages 199 and 217, the peculiarities 
of Silas Marner’s appearance are rather grotesquely exaggerated, and 
Eppie has not the delicate prettiness with which we associate her, except 
in the bridal procession, where she is all that could be wished. But the 
cottage scenes and the children are delightful, and the bits of pastoral 
scenery which Mr. Thomson introduces, as we'l as the old-fashioned 
interiors, can hardly be equalled by any other illustrator of to-day. 

The Quest of the Black Opals. By ALEXANDER MACDONALD. (5s. 
Blackie. )—This is an exciting story of how a young Englishman, named 
Jack Meredith, landed in Australia to seck his fortene, makes, by 
chance, acquaintance with an Australian who proposes to him to join 
company in a search for black opals, and, incidentally, in a scheme for 
checkmating the fraudulent operations of some Jewish dealers in gems. 
The author appears to be well acquainted with the manners and 
customs of Bunyip Land, and Jack comes in for some native ceremonies 
which few white men have seen and also returr.ed to tell the tale. Jack 
and his chum join on to some other men, and the proceedings of the 
party are described in a very vivid and telling manner. The book is 
very effectively illustrated by W. Rainey. 

We have received from Messrs. Blackie One of the 28th, by G. A. 
HENTY (3s. 6d.)—a new edition of a story which was deservedly 
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popular, its reappearance will be welcomed. It is a tale of Waterloo, 
and isillustrated by F. A. STEWART. An Ocean Outlaw, by HUGH ST. 
LEGER (3s. Od.). A new edition of a spirited story of pirates and 
hidden treasure. 

Hendricks the Hunter. By W. H. G. Kincston. (3s 6d. Henry 
Frowde and Hodder & Stoughton. )—This is one of the new series of 
popular boys’ books by famous writers, and is a story of wild spoits and 
wilder adventures in Zululand. 

The Story of the Weather-Cock. By Evetryn SHarp; illustrated 
by CHARLES ROBINSON. (6s. Blackie.)—Miss Sharp gives us this 
Christmas a very pretty fairy story, woven about a golden weather-cock 
and his friend, the schoolmaster’s baby. The story is just of the 
imaginative kind which lends itself to Mr. Charles Robinson’s delicate 
and fanciful illustrations—in colour and black-and-white. If we may 
be allowed to criticize so well known an artist as Mr. Robinson, we 
should say that it isa pity that uniform strength of line does away with 
the feeling of perspective of some of the illustrations, and gives a very 
flat effect. 

All About Phillippine. By PuiLip CARMICHAEL. (2s. 6d. 
Methuen. )—This is a little book made up partly of new matter, partly 
of reprints. The chapters tell of various phases and incidents in baby 
Phillippine’s early life, viewed in a gently humorous and dispassionate 
way by her father. The book is one to pass a pleasant half-hour with ; 
and, without quite knowing why, we have a distinct affection for 
Phillippine before the end. No less than three people havea hand in 
the illustrations. We are sorry Cyrus Cuneo contributes only one ; his 
is distinctly the best. 


UNIVERSITIES AND SCHOOLS. 


LONDON. 


We regret to announce that our Principal (Sir Arthur Riicker, 
D.Sc., F.R.S.) has intimated his desire not to retain his position 
beyond the age of sixty, and therefore to resign in September, 1908. 
The Senate unanimously passed a resolution of regret, recording ‘‘ their 
appreciation of the great services he has loyally rendered to the Uni- 
versity as Principal since its re-constitution.” The position will be 
one not easily filled. As our University is nothing if not modern, 
doubtless the Senate will, if possible, appoint an eminent scientist who 
has a statesmanlike mind and administrative genius, qualities that all 
eminent men of science do not possess. Common report designates 
Dr. Waller. 

From the Report of the University Extension Board for 1906-7 it 
appears that excellent work was done at the Holiday Course for 
Foreigners (July 22 to August 16). The attendance was larger than 
in any previous year, viz., 248, of whom 142 were men, and 106 
women. Fifteen European countries were represented, and in addition 
Egypt and Japan. The number of University Extension Courses de- 
livered during the session was 172, an increase of 6 on the total for 
1905-6. The number of students’ entries for the Courses was nearly 
14,000, A Training Course fur Lecturers was conducted with great 
success by Prof. Adams and Dr. H. H. Hulbert. 

Mr. F. Ballard, M.A., B.Sc., has received the degree of D.D. as 
an external student. He presented a thesis on ‘‘ Theism, as related to 
Naturalism, Monism, Pluralism, and Pantheism.” 

The Rogers Prize of £100 is offered by the Senate for the best essay 
or dissertation on original investigations made by the candidate on 
any medical pathological subject during the preceding two years (by 
May 1, 1908). 

Quain Fellowships for Research were awarded to Miss C. K. 
Saunders, B.A., and to Miss Tchaykovsky, B.Sc., both of Bedford 
College. 

King’s College has just reduced its annual composition fee for the 
science course from 48 to 30 guineas, a noteworthy reduction. The 
entrance fee for matriculated students is five guineas. 

The one-volume London University Calendar for 1907-8 has been 
published. ` 

The first number of The London Graduate has been issued by the 
Graduate’s Union. 


OXFORD. 


The first place should be given in this letter to the recent visit of the 
Chancellor, Lord Curzon, which was happily combined with the 
delivery of the Romanes Lecture, previously arranged, on the subject 
of ‘‘ Frontiers.” The lecture was one of great interest, and drew a 
large audience, and it was admirably delivered. The only drawback 
was that there was not time to read it all, and the latter portion had to 
be hastily summarized. Lord Curzon did this with great skill and 
effectiveness, and closed with a finely impressive passage on the effect 
of frontier life on the Anglo-Saxon. It is out of place here to give 
an account of the lecture, as it was fully reported at the time and is 
now in print. His visit must have taxed even his energies somewhat 
severely, since, besides a lavish hospitality, he passed busy days in 
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visiting the various institutions, making acquaintance with a great 
many members of the University of all ages and interests, and getting 
to know something of the opinions of old and young in regard to the 
various hopes and schemes and anxieties connected with the future of 
Oxford, which were never more rife than at the present moment. His 
visit has produced a very favourable impression, and has raised the 
hopes of all who recognize the importance of the coming years on the 
future of Oxford, and who feel the value of a new force to help her in 


| facing the imminent problems—a force combining great administrative 


experience with indefatigable energy and genuine loyalty. It should 
be added that among the services which the Chancellor has already 
begun to render to the University none is more notable than the vigour 
with which he has promoted the new endowment fund. The need of 
additional resources in order to meet new needs, if the University is 
to play its proper part, has for some years been unmistakeable, since 
the inquiry which was recently made in all the departments. The 
Chancellor has vigorously promoted the new appeal for financial help. 
He has boldly backed the demand for £250,000 ; and it is in no small 
degree due to his personal help that in a comparatively short time the 
promises of donations have reached £55,000. 

There is not very much to record in the way of University legislation 
during the six weeks which have passed at the time of writing. 
Three statutes have been discussed or announced, on which a few words 
should be said. i 

1. The history teachers brought forward a proposal to ‘‘allow, but 
not require,” candidates for the Honour School of Modern History to 
present as part of the examination a thesis on some question relevant 
to any special subject offered by them or any special portion of history 
included in their period. The object was manifestly to improve the 
training in the school, and increase the interest of the student, by 
the great stimulus which always comes from any sort of special and 
individual work. It only carries a little further the method already 
adopted in several Jionour Schools of optional special subjects. It 
was attacked on the usual ground, that the candidate of twenty-two 
was not mature enough for research till he had received a general 
grounding. No doubt it is possible to recommend the wrong m 
to undertake such work ; but, considering the great value of it to the 
right man, it is a point which may be safely left to the tutor who 
knows the men, and who is not at all likely to encourage the incompetent 
to damage his chances by undertaking what is beyond his abilities. 
Congregation took the common-sense view—largely helped by an 
interesting speech from Prof. Vinogradoff—and carried the proposal 
by more than two to one. 

2. A proposal to found a Professorship of Engineering Science, which 
had been some time in contemplation, was brought forward at the end 
of October in a pretty full house of 172. The case was admirably 
stated by Prof. Miers, who showed both the importance and the exact 
character of the scientific training required, and was effectively sup- 
ported by Sir W. Anson, whose experience as Minister of Education 
added much weight to his advice. Rather to the surprise of the 
audience, the proposal was carried by the enormous majority of 
152 to 20. 

3. The third proposal concerns ‘‘ Responsions,” as the University 
Entrance Examination is technically called, and, in one sense, is the 
most important of all, as it affects the largest number of men. If 
carried, it will make a drastic change in what is at present the most com- 

letely unsatisfactory of all our examinations. At present, in Greek and 
tin the tests are as follows—one grammar paper in both languages, 
one set book in each ; and in Latin a passage of easy Latin prose. The 
objections to this scheme are obvious to any teacher. The books can 
be got up, and are constantly so got up, by cramming the translation. 
There is no test in either language that the candidate can read the 
easiest passage. To examine in any language without some ‘‘ unseen ” 
translation is universally now condemned as futile. The grammar is 
obviously better tested by questions arising out of the text than by a 
special paper. 

This last point, indeed, was remarkably confirmed some time ago, 
when the question was raised in the Hebdomadal Council, and it was 
found that everybody was willing to abolish the grammar paper. The 
proposa! is simply to abolish the set books, to keep the Latin 
prose paper, and that only, and to provide that in both languages 
unprepared translation shall be set. 

It is understood that there will be considerable oppcsition ; but as 
the debate is fixed for November 26 the result is unknown at the time 
of writing. In any case, it may be said that hardly any serious educa- 
tionist who has experience of schools, and of proper methods of 
teaching language, and testing the knowledge thereof, could fail to 
support this long-needed change. 

Postscript.— ne debate on the Responsions statute came on to-day 
(Tuesday, November 26), and after a discussion of about an hour and 
a quarter the Preamble was non-placeted, #.¢., the statute was rejected. 
Four members of Congregation spoke against the measure, and only Mr. 
Ball (who introduced it) in its favour. It is useless to produce the 
arguments urged against it. Some regretted the loss of the prepared 
books, or dwelt on the difficulty of setting suitable ‘‘unseens,” or 
objected to the permission to use dictionaries... But no one, seemed 
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adequately to realize that the present Responsions js the worst entrance 
examination now extant in British Universities, whether we consider 
its effect on teaching, its sufficiency as a test of knowledge of a 
language, or its influence on the candidates who prepare for it. It is 
certain that the matter cannot rest here, though in what particular form 
the next attempt will be made to modify this obsolete and educationally 
pernicious examination we cannot at the moment foresee. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


THE air is still full of fancies about University reform, and the 
University Cambridge Review has opened its columns to 
Reform. people who have definite views to propound—or 
even impressions that are not defnite. Mr. 
Cranage, of the Extension Lectures Syndicate, Mr. Tillyard, of the 
Independent Press, an anonymous ‘‘ A,” and an undergraduate have so 
far written, and the end is not yet. Archdeacon Cunningham is pro- 
mising a paper on the much.abused ‘‘ Poll-man.” So far, perhaps, 
the most entertaining suggestion is the proposed abolition of classical 
lectures, which has drawn an interesting article from Dr. Rouse, of the 
Perse School, where classical teaching is being managed on new lines, 
and very successfully, to judge by common report. We have not 
soared with the Oxford men to the heights of suggesting the abolition 
of proctors, and the institution of a first-class hotel run by under- 
graduates ; but, after all, we are always reproached for not soaring so 
high as Oxford. Your readers need not trouble about this—it always 
is so, but, if we do not soar, we are often there first all the same. 

Thus, Cambridge once started a scheme of giving lectures in various 
localities; and then came the question of a name, and, as in Cam- 
bridge we love the exact truth, the two undeniable facts of lectures and 
localities were seized and combined in the phrase ‘‘ Local Lectures.” 
No name could be more painfully exact. Ten years later—I quote from 
memory— Oxford did the same, and invented the name *“‘ University 
Extension” ; and the Standard, or some such paper, then of repute, 
had a leader in the usual vein: ‘‘ New era in education—Oxford, of 
course, in the van ” (again I donot quote the exact words). Just now 
the working man and the Oxford Don are making a syndicate together, 
and they may be the better for it. It remains that, generation by 
generation, Cambridge has been more and more accessible to men of 
small means; that the non-collegiate system, greatly advocated forty 
years ago, has failed, and will fail, as long as colleges exist; and that 
the alternative for colleges is not yet found, as the American evidence 
shows ; and, finally, that, as long as‘men of wealth come to the Uni- 
versities for education, they will tend to set the pace here, as they do 
everywhere else. Expense is not compulsory ; no pressure is put on 
men by the college authorities to live beyond their incomes—rather the 
reverse. What is more practicable and easier is a system of scholar- 
ships from schools. The school authorities know their boys best, and 
close scholarships to be awarded on the basis of merit and need are 
easily founded. 

Perhaps it may not be amiss to say that the great questions of com- 
pulsory Greek and women’s degrees are at the heart of the reform 
movement—and with them, of course, our emancipation from the non- 
resident cleric. But more than enough has been said already. 


We have had Mr. Bernard Shaw and Mr. G. K. Chesterton here 
this term to give a touch of modernity, and the 
other things they represent, to an ancient Uni- 
versity. Dr. William Everett, familiar as the 
author of the well known book “On the Cam,” returned from 
America—this time to lecture in the College where, forty or fifty 
years ago, he was one of the first Americans to study. He began his 
course of Clark Lectures on ‘‘ The English Orators of the Eighteenth 
Century”; but illness intervened, and the course was interrupted. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, too, has visited us, as the public press has 
recorded ; and Mr. A. J. Balfour was to have given the Henry Sidgwick 
Lecture at Newnham, but is prevented by illness. M. Anatole Le 
Braz, Professor of French Literature at the University of Rennes, and 
author of some scholarly works on Celtic folk-lore, has lectured on 
“ Brittany and its Literature.” To say nothing of bishops and musicians, 
it looks as if we were not quite as much out of touch with the modern 
world as is sometimes fancied. 


We are suffering a heavy loss in the departure of Dr. Frazer, who has 
done as much, at once in Cambridge and in England 
generally, as any man of these times to set our 
minds upon folk-lore and anthropology. His 
** Golden Bough ” took these studies out of the backwater into the main 
stream—so much can be done by the magic of style. It was impossible 
to forget the book once read, and every one who came under its 
influence was tpso facto something of an anthropologist himself—he had 
almost involuntarily to take note of matters which had before passed 
without remark. Dr. Frazer is to be Professor of Anthropology at 
Liverpool University, which, it may be, said here, by a wise policy of 
annexation is gathering a great staff of men who compel attention in 
their subjects. 

Why will not some Universit 
such men here when we have them? 


Visitors. 


Dr. J. G. Prazor. 


reformer devise a plan for a? Sle 
We have no machinery for it 


but the Fellowship, and £250 a year is no great prize for men of 
eminence, and, if they get it, we have to demonstrate to our critics that 
they are not abuses. The endowment of research is neglected by the 
journalists who would reform us. And yet, when one thinks of the 
money spent on Carnegie students and their researches, while we have 
nothing worth while for a J. G. Frazer, one feels there is a place for 
well directed generosity even here. 


An appeal made in January, 1905, on behalf of the University 
Library, has resulted in a fund of about £19,000, 
part allocated to present needs and the rest devoted 
to endowment. The latter will produce £90 a year, 
“ ear-marked”’ for books, and £150 available for general purposes. 
The Registrary, in an interesting article, says that the Library is 
medieval in construction and appliances, and that ‘‘ we are still trying, 
with indifferent success, to put the new wine of the twentieth century, 
pouring out of the inexhaustible vats of the Copyright Act, into the 
bottles of the fifteenth.” He pleads that every possible donor should 
be urged to turn no deaf ear to our tale of woe, and that no one should 
be afraid to give a small sum, for twenty shillings make a pound. 
Your readers may note this. 

Meantime other vats are pouring in books. Through the generosity 
of the Master of St. John’s, who was informed that a copy was for sale 
in Pekin, the Library has received a set of the Kanjur, the Sacred 
Canon of the Tibetan Buddhist Scriptures. It consists of 103 
volumes of block-printing in a dazzling red ‘‘ which allures rather to 
worship than to study,” we are told. The contents comprise about a 
thousand writings, varying in length from a poem of 100,000 verses to 
a four-page tract. They were done into Tibetan, in the first instance, for 
the King of Tibet about 640 A.p.—Sron-bTsan-sGam-po was his exact 
name. He married a Nepalese princess, who converted him to 
Buddhism, and that is why all this sacred literature was translated out 
of Sanskrit. Much of it is not now extant in Sanskrit, but the original, 
itis said, can be as faithfully restored from the translation as if it were 
one of Dr. Giles’s keys. It is a great addition to the Tibetan collection 
in the Library, which began in 1875, and has been increased and 
studied rather fitfully, as books and students appeared at intervals. At 
least two people are busy with it at present. 


Some 97 candidates have been allowed acti in the recent com- 
petition for the Higher Civil Services—Cambridge 


The University 
Library. 


Giese vind being responsible for 33 of them, and for the first 
Examination. three names on the list. It seems that 210 candi- 
dates in all were examined, 66 apparently from 

here. Some regret is expressed that more Cambridge men do not 


compete. On the other hand, so many classical men are turning in 
this direction that fears are expressed as to the future of our classical 
staff. It is certainly not easy to find classical lecturers at present, as 
several colleges could testify on the best evidence. 


Appointments. — Prof. Howard Marsh (King’s), Master of Downing ; 
R. C. Punnett, M.A. (Caius), Balfour Student; P. C. Sands, B.A. 
(St. John’s), Fellowship, St. John’s; W. J. Ilarrison, B.A. (Clare), 
Fellowship, Clare; A. B. Cook, M.A. (Queen’s), Reader in Classical 
Archaeology ; Dr. Myers (Caius), University Lecturer in Experimental 
Psychology ; W. H. R. Rivers, M.A. (St. John’s), University Lecturer 
in the Physiology of the Senses. 

Prizes and Medals, &c.—Bhaonagar Medal—A. H. Lloyd, B.A. 
(Caius); Seatonian Prize—P. J. Loseby, M.A. (late of Emmanuel); 
Walsingham Medal—E. Mellanby, B.A. (Emmanuel). 


WALES. 


At the twenty-first half-yearly meeting of the Board, held at Shrews- 

bury on November 15, a series of resolutions were 
vente. oe adoptedin reference to the Regulations for Secondary 
Schools in Wales and Monmouthshire. It was 
agreed to recommend to the Board of Education that the grants allotted 
to schools established under the Welsh Intermediate Education Act 
should be calculated on the basis of the same scale of payment per 
scholar as in schools conducted under similar conditions of public 
control in England and be extended over the same period ; and that the 
same degree of elasticity in the school curriculum be allowed in these 
schools as in corresponding English schools, and that this elasticity be 
expressed in the same terms in the Regulations for Wales as in those 
for England. These recommendations were supported by references to 
statistics as to the comparative number of grant-earning pupils in 
England and in Wales during the past three years, and by all the other 
arguments which have become so familiar in Wales since the first issue 
of the Regulations last August. On the question of elasticity of curri- 
culum, Mr. O. M. Edwards, the Chief Inspector of the Board of 
Education, said there would be no difficulty, as it was the intention of 
the Board to allow to the schools the fullest freedom possible. It was 
further resolved to request the Board of Education to recognize formally 
the work of the Central Welsh Board in the inspection and examination 
of schools under its control, in making recommendations to the Board of 
Education as to grants payable to the schools, in providing guidance in 
the matter of school curricula, and in acting generally as the natural 
channel of communication between these schools and the Board of 
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Education. In connection with this proposition the subject of dual 
inspection was discussed at preat length. 

It is evident that we are as far as ever from finding a satisfactory 
final adjustment of the relationship of the Central Welsh Board and 
the Welsh Department of the Board of Education in this matter of 
inspection. The Chief Inspector (Mr. O. M. Edwards) held that it is 
not possible to dispense with the inspection of the Board of Educa- 
tion, as the Auditor-General would require all the schools in receipt of 
secondary schoo! grants to be visited by an inspector of the Board of 
Education. He was, however, prepared to do his best, in consultation 
with the Chief Inspector of the Central Welsh Board, to arrive at a 
good working arrangement and to reduce to a minimum the difficulties 
incidental to a system of duplicate inspection. For the present, he 
proposed to accept, in the case of those schools where there was a 
triennial inspection, the report of the Central Welsh Board, though he 
reserved to himself the right of visiting those schools personally. In 
the case of schools which were subject to a subsidiary inspection of the 
Central Welsh Board, other Inspectors of the Board of Education 
would visit them and report to him as to their efficiency. The Board 
accepted these arrangements as a provisional settlement only, and 
resolved to reappoint the deputation with a view of securing adequate 
control and regulation of Welsh education by a body representative of 
Wales—in other words, a body constituted on similar lines to the 
defunct Nationai Council. 

Several important changes have been introduced into the Examina- 
tion Schedules for 1908. Thus, English Composition is no longer 
compulsory, but will be included as a sub-division of English 
Language—a change which has been advocated by the Welsh County 
Schools Association for a long time. The most drastic changes, how- 
ever, are to be found in the Regulations determining the award of 
Junior and Senior Certihcates. In 1909, candidates shall be presented 
for examination in all those subjects in which they shall have received 
instruction during the year, and for which schedules are provided under 
the Regulations ; but any candidate who obtains a sufficiently high 
percentage of marks on a combination of not less than five subjects in 
Sections A, B, C, D, in which he shall have satished the examiners, 
shall be awarded a certificate. By these regulations it is evident that 
the general character of the Central Welsh Board Certificates is 
radically altered, as it will be possible to obtain one of them in future 
without a knowledge of any language but English, or of mathematics. 

When these regulations were under discussion, a lady member, Mrs. 
Glynne Jones, delivered a somewhat vigorous attack on the scope and 
extent of the Board's examination requirements—and more especially 
on the Honours Certificates—declaring that they tended to induce 
over-pressure and premature specialization. Miss Dobell, of Pontypool 
School, supported her contention that there was some danger of such 
over-pressure in girls’ schools. Mr. Russell, of Wrexham, on the other 
hand, was emphatic in his opinion that it need not exist at all, and, 
further, corrected some curious blunders made by the first speaker as to 
the ayes of candidates, and as to the time taken in preparation for the 
certificates. Mrs. Glynne Jones was, apparently, of opinion that the 
intermediate schools should not attempt any work of a higher standard 
than the Senior Certificate, and that the Honours work should be left 
to the professors at the University colleges, adducing, in support of it, 
the fact that students who have obtained Honours Certificates are 
compelled to mark time for a year, or more, after their entrance to the 
colleges. If that is the case, the remedy is obvious. The University 
should raise the standard of its Intermediate Examinations. As pupils 
can remain up to the age of nineteen in the Intermediate schools, it is 
impossible and undesirable to confine their studies to the comparatively 
low requirements of a Matriculation Examination or a Senior Cer- 
tificate ; and, moreover, the advanced work at the schools should be a 
help, and not a hindrance, to the colleges. 


The number of pupils on the roll of the county schools in 1906-7 was 
12,499, which is an increase of 922 since the 


Fish dd hip iar heh previous year. 4,023 pupils were presented for the 
of the OW B. written examination last July. Of these 209 passed 


the Honours Certificate, 669 the senior, and 1,198 
the junior. The proportion of teachers to pupils is 1 to 19 nearly. The 
Chief Inspector also notes that there has been a distinct improvement 
in the average length of stay of pupils at school. 


The meetings of this Association were held at Shrewsbury on 
November 8 and 9. In her presidential address, 


ogaure sansli Miss Collin referred to the constitution of a Welsh 
Association. Department of the Board of Education as a distinct 


move in the right direction, although it did not 
confer on the Principality the educational autonomy which a national 
Council might have been expected to bring. She deprecated any effort 
that might be made to weaken at this time the authority of the Central 
Welsh Board ; rather, its powers should be strengthened, having in mind 
the anomaly of a dual system of inspection, which required to be done 
away with, and its place taken by a unified system which would reccg- 
nize the Central Welsh Board as the only inspecting authority. She 
also advocated the appointment of a woman Inspector in view of the 
large.number of girls in the intermediate schools. 


a ee en amacaa 
panos aa i e ee Roe a 
Cm per eS, y <a a ppan ai 


Miss Davies, of Llanelly, Miss Dobell, of Pontypool, and Miss 
Davies, of Newtown, read excellent papers on difterent aspects of 
American education. In a paper on ‘The Neglected Side in the 
Teaching of English in Wales,” Mr. W. Jenkyn Thomas strongly 
urged the adoption of a system of phonetics as the most eflectual 
method of improving the accent of the pupils in the county schools. 
The Association, on the motion of Mr. Trevor Owen, also adopted a 
series of resolutions in reference to the Secondary Regulations—sach 
resolutions being similar in character to those adopted by the Central 
Welsh Board on the same subject. The proposed schedules of the 
Central Welsh Board for 1908 were discussed, and there was a consensus 
of opinion that the present tendency was to demand too much at the 
Lower Honours stage, and thus defeat the main object of establishing 
this Certificate, which, primarily, was meant to bridge the gap between 
the Senior and the Higher Honours Certificates. The French 
schedules, especially, were generally regarded as far too heavy, and the 
Central Welsh Board have acceded to the request of the Association 
that they should be materially lightened. 


A meeting was held at the Mansion House, with the Lord Mayor of 
London in the chair, to promote the building fun‘ 
of the University College of North Wales. The 
Prince of Wales sent a letter, in which he referred 
to the successful and steadily increasing work which had been carried 
on at the Coliege, during the last twenty-three years, under circum- 
stances of great inconvenience. Lord Kenyon, the President of the 
College, stated that, for the Arts and Administrative blocks, a sum of 
not less than £65,000 would be required. Towards this, they had 
already collected about £30,000. They also had £20,000 from the 
Treasury, which was the largest grant to any Welsh college, and 
equalled only by the grant to one other college. A further sum of 
4 100,000 will be required to complete the College buildings. 


The annual colleziate meeting was held at the University College, 
Aberystwyth, on November 22. The Clerk to the 
Guild of Graduates wrote conveying resolutions of 
the Guild that select Fellowships and M.A. disser- 
tations on subjects relating to the Welsh Language and Literature be 
published by the Guild. The Court also approved of the suggestion 
that the first Welsh Fellowship should be awarded to a student who 
would devote a part of his time to the collection of material for the 
publication of the Welsh dictionary. Prof. Phillips, of Bangor, drew 
attention to the neglect of the study of German in the colleges, French 
having apparently taken up the whole tield of modern languages. He 
strongly deprecated this, tecause German was essential to a study of 
the higher branches of learning and of science especially. Sir Isambard 
Owen went so far as to declare that, in his opinion, a degree in 
science ought not to be given to any one who had no adequate know- 
ledge of German and French. Ina report on the examinations held 
during his term of ofnce, Principal Reichel said that it was easier to 
get an Honours degree in some subjects than in others. The Senior: 
Deputy Chancellor also stated that it was now possible for students to 
construct schemes which involved a great deal of elementary work, and 
not much advanced work, and yet the Court was compelled to receive 
them as they conformed to the regulations. In the report of the 
Senate was a recommendation that the Court should proceed to the 
enactment of a statute regarding Research degrees. It proposed that 
‘fa member of the Guild of Graduates who has fulfilled the required 
conditions may be admitted to the degree of M.A. in the Faculty of 
Arts or of Sctence in recognition of original research. Provided that 
a member of the Guild who has been admitted otherwise than by 
virtue of a degree in the University shall not be eligible for candidature 
until one calendar year has elapsed from the date of his admission.” 


The Court decided not to appeal against the judgment of the 

Eyton Williams President of the Probate Court refusing recall of 

Bequest. probate as regards the memorandum. The Uni- 

versity Collece of North Wales appealed against 

this judgment, and the appeal was allowed. The effects of this deci- 
sion apply to the University as well as to the College. 


The number of awards in Honours in 1907 was as follows: for the 
B.A. degree, 97; and for the B.Sc. degree, 21. 
For the Pass degrees, 59 obtained the B.A. degree, 
and 30 the B.Sc. 

The Graduation Ceremony at the Coliseum, Aberystwyth, was spoilt 
by some disgraceful rowdyism on the part of the students. Their 
behaviour was so bad that the Senior Deputy Chancellor was compelled 
to stop the proceedings and adjourn to the College to confer the greater 
majority of the degrees. It is understood that their conduct is a protest 
against an order of the Principal with regard to card-playing in the 
Students’ Common Room. But with this edict the University has 
nothing to do, so that it is most deplorable that the students shculd 
have taken their revenge on a meeting of the University Court. 

Mr. Sydney Marsh, of Cardiff, has been awarded the University 
Fellowship for the coming year. He graduated as B.Sc. with First 
Class Honours in Physics in 1905, and with First Class Honours ia 
Mathematics in 1906. 


University College, 
Bangor. 


University 
Court. 


University 
Examinations. 


(Continued on page 834.) 
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NELSON’S 


NEW GIFT BOOKS 


SEASON 1907—1908 


No better, more wholesome, or 
more attractive books as Gifts 
or Prizes for Children or Young 
People can be purchased than 


om Neariy every book in this 

list is illustrated in 
Colours, and the books are thus 
made immensely more attractive 
at no increase of cost 


those which bear the well-known 
imprint of 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


2s. 


| The Deerhurst Girls 


H. L. BEDFORD 


The Pearl Fishers 


5s. 


Ruth Ravelstan 


EVELYN EvreRETT-GREEN 


Captain Swing HAROLD AVERY 
Hostage for a Kingdom 


F. B. FORESTER 


3s. 6d. 


The Tiger of the Pampas 


HERBERT HAYENS 


GERTRUDE HOLLIS 


ls. 6d. 


Knights of the Red Cross 


. MOORE 


From the Back of Beyond 


RS. ROBERTON 


Countess Dora’s Com: 
panion E. G. BENNITT 


Two Little Cavaliers 


W. BETTESWORTH 


The Luck of Chervil 


H. ELRINGTON 


True to his Nickname 


AROLD AVERY 


The Red Cap E. S. Tyke 
‘The Queen Bee 


G. C. Moore SMITH 


H it i M d A. WILLIAMS -o SS 
soe Mane ee E [TRUE To His | Ls. 


Molly M. B. SYNGE 


TheChildren’s Treasury, 
2S. 6d. 1908 ee 
Sea-Dogs All ‘Tou Bevin 

The Duchess F. B. Ak THUR Od. 


Carl the Coward M. COMRIE 
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The Chancellor of the oe opened ce new Science Labor- 

atories at the University College, Aberystwyth, on 

Uaivarniy Zoege November 1. These laboratories are the gift of 
Mr. D. Davies, M.P., and his mother. 

We beg to congratulate Principal Griffiths, who has been presented 
by the Royal Society with the Hughes Medal for his contribution to 
“ exact physical measurements.” 

The University Commission which is inquiring into and reporting 
upon the character of work of the University of Wales opened its 
sittings at Cardiff last week. The Commission is composed of Sir 
Thomas Raleigh (the Chairman), Sir John Rhys, Dr. Donald Mac- 
alister, Mr. F. Ogilvie, and Prof. McCormick, with Mr. G. L. Barstow, 
of the Treasury, as Secretary. 

The Conference dealing with the Regulations for Secondary Schools 
met at Cardiff, and a deputation was appointed to confer with Mr, 
M ‘Kenna on the grants. 


SCOTLAND. 


AT the autuinn meetings of the General Councils of the Universities 
matters of considerable importance were discussed. The Glasgow 
Council considered the draft Ordinance concerning courses and degrees 
in Arts, to which it gave a general approval ; but a representation was 
made to the University Court proposing that, with regard to certain 
matters which the Ordinance leaves to be determined by the Senatus, 
with the approval of the Court, the Ordinance should be amended, so 
that in each case, before the Court approves or disapproves, the General 
Council shall have an opportunity of expressing its opinion on the 
proposals of the Senatus. The Court has since had this representation 
of the Council under consideration, and, after considerable discussion, 
has remitted it to a committee for further consideration and report. 
On some of the larger questions concerned, it is undoubtedly desir- 
able that the opinion of the General Council should be obtained ; but 
there are also many matters of detail regarding which the Senate and 
the Court should act promptly, and the reference of these to the 
Council would merely involve a delay, which might be prejudicial to 
the interests of the University. Probably the committee of the Court 
will be able to suggest some compromise, by which such matters as the 
constitution of the Honours Schools and the grouping of the subjects 
in ordinary degree courses may be considered by the Council, while 
minor proposals may be carried into effect without delay. The 
Glasgow Council also discussed at great length proposals, submitted by 
one of its committees, for the reorganization and extension of the 
Faculty of Theology by arranging for the foundation of new chairs ‘‘ by 
the Churches immediately concerned,” under conditions satisfactory to 
the University Court and to the Churches, the patronage of all the 
chairs in the enlarged Faculty being vested in a board of curators 
drawn from all the Churches represented in the Faculty, and none of 
the professors being subjected, on their appointment, to any tests, 
whether doctrinal or ecclesiastical. The speakers in the discussion were 
for the most part agreed as to the necessity for a reform of the present 
arrangement, by which the theological chairs in the University are 
practically restricted to members of the Church of Scotland; but 
there was much difference of opinion as to the value and practicability/of 
the committee’s proposals, and the discussion was ultimately adjourned 
to another meeting. 

At the meeting of the Edinburgh General Council Sir William 
Turner made a statement as to the position of the Edinburgh Draft 
Ordinance for Degrees in Arts, which is still being considered in 
relation to the Glasgow Ordinance. The Council approved a draft 
Ordinance of Edinburgh University Court regarding higher degrees in 
Arts and Science (D.Litt., D.Phil., and D.Sc.) which throws these 
degrees open to candidates who have taken the M.A. degree with first 
or second class honours in any department, and also to the holders of 
any Scottish degree which the Senatus may recognize as equivalent to 
the M.A. degree with honours as aforesaid. At present each of these 
degrees is limited to candidates with honours in a special group or 
groups, and this has resulted in a certain amount of hardship in special 
cases. The proposal of the draft Ordinance isa simple way out of the 
difficulty, but it may perhaps create new anomalies. It will at least 
make the meaning of each degree very indefinite, and it would have been 
better on the whole to abolish the degree of D.Phil. and to allow philo- 
sophical candidates to take the degree of D.Litt. The Edinburgh 
Council also resolved to propose to the business committees of the 
other General Councils that a conference should be held to consider 
the whole subject of autonomy for the Scottish Universities. 

The Glasgow General Council reappointed Dr. D. C. McVail and 
Mr. David Murray, LL.D., as assessors on the University Court, and 
Rev. John Smith, D.D., was appointed an assessor, in succession to the 
late Sir W. R. Copland. The Edinburgh Council reappointed Dr. 
Joseph Bell and Dr. R. Mackenzie Johnston as assessors on the Court. 
The St. Andrews Council has reappointed the Rev. Dr. Blair and Dr. 
Gibson as its assessors. 

In recognition of his distinguished services to the University of 
Glasgow and to Scottish education in general, Emeritus Professor G. G. 
Ramsay, who occupied the Chair of Humanity at Glasgow for forty- 
three years, has been honoured by the presentation to the University of 
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his portrait, painted by Mr. George Henry, A.R.A. At the meeting 
for the presentation of the portrait Prof. Ramsay made a most charming 
and interesting speech, in which he picturesquely described the con- 
ditions in which his work was begun in the old College in the High 
Street, and gave reminiscent appreciations of many of his former 
colleagues, including Lord Kelvin, Lord Lister, and Principal Caird. 
Incidentally he mentioned that in the course of his professorship 
11,236 students had attended his classes. A replica of the portrait has 
been presented to Mrs. Ramsay. 

Lord Avebury has been unanimously elected Lord Rector of St. 
Andrews University, in succession to Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who has 
held the office for two terms. 

Mr. George Soutar. M.A., D.Litt., has been appointed by St. 
Andrews University Court to the Lectureship in English Literature at 
University College, Dundee, in succession to the late Mr. H. B. Baildon. 

Mr. George W. Walker, M.A., Lecturer in Physics at Glasgow 
University, has been appointed by the Committee of the National 
Physical Laboratory to be Director of the Magnetic Observatory at 
Eskdalemuir. 

Prof. Henry Jones, of Glasgow University, has accepted an invita- 
tion from the University Extension Board and the Chancellor of 
Sydney University to deliver a course of lectures on ‘‘ Contemporary 
Currents of Thought” at Sydney next summer. 

In all the Scottish Universities there has this session been a con- 
siderable increase in the number of matriculated students. The in- 
crease has been greatest in the Faculty of Arts; and, as there is con- 
siderable growth in the number of women students, it may be 
attributed in great part to the action of the Provincial Committee for 
The total number of students at Glasgow is 
2,446, including 620 women. 

Glasgow University Court has instituted a Lecturesh'p in Psychology 
(General and Experimental), and the appointment of a Lecturer will be 
made on December 12. 

The Philomathic Society of Edinburgh University celebrated its 
jubilee on October 25, when the Chancellor (the Right Hon. A. J. 
Balfour) and Lord Salvesen delivered interesting addresses on ** The 
Art of Speaking in Public.” 

At the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College there has 
been so great an increase in the number of student: of mechanics that 
it has been necessary to provide a temporary additional laboratory. 
Prof. Gray has resigned his position as Governor of the College, and 
Principal MacAlister has been appointed by the Senate of the Univer- 
a he his successor. 

he Scotch Education Department is preparing a register of teachers 
of higher subjects (#.e., teachers who have a specialist qualification in 
classics, science, English, history, a modern language, &c.), and the 
Provincial Committees are at present considering the claims of acting 
teachers to have their names placed on the register. In future, recogni- 
tion will be given only to teachers who have complied with the con- 
ditions of the new regulations for the training and certification of 
teachers ; but, meanwhile, the claims of those who are at present 
engaged in teaching higher subjects will be considered individually on 
their merits. 

The Scotch Education Department has now included Gaelic among 
the subjects which may be taken in the Leaving Certificate Examina- 
tion. 

At the autumn meeting of the Classical Association of Scotland in 
Glasgow, the president, Emeritus Professor Ramsay, criticized the new 
regulations of the Education Department regarding grants for secondary 
education, maintaining that they would have the effect of imposing on 
the schools much too rigid a curriculum. The action of the Depart- 
ment ‘‘ placed,” he said, ‘‘ the whole of the secondary education of 
Scotland under the yoke of a firmly-fixed curriculum, such as had never 
been applied to any form our stage of education in Scotland, much less 
in any other place in the United Kingdom.” At the same meeting, 
Prof. Ridgeway, of Cambridge, delivered a most interesting and valuable 
lecture on the relation of archzology to classical studies, in which he 
attributed much of the opposition to classical studies to the pedantic 
verbalism which had so long dominated classical scholarship in this 
country. 

IRELAND. 

The Irish Universities hold their examinations for Honours Degrees 
at the beginning of the Michaelmas Term, and the 
results of the Trinity College examinations have 
appeared during the course of this month. The 
Classical and Mathematical Moderatorships have fallen respectively to 
Mr. John H. Craig, a former pupil of Foyle College, Londonderry, who 
had carried off large Gold Medals (first places) both in Classics and 
in History and Political Science, and to Mr. S. Boyd M‘Elderry, who 
was educated at the Campbell College, Belfast, and graduates with 
Gold Medals in Mathematics and Experimental Science. The women 
students have come out well in Modern Literature, gaining five out 
of the eight Senior Moderatorships in that subject. The Cluff Memorial 
Prize in Modern History and the Stewart Scholarship in Modern 
Literature have also been awarded to women students. 


(Continued on fage 836.) 
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From GINN & COMPANY’S LIST. 
A New Book by WILLIAM J. LONG. 


WHOSE HOME IS THE WILDERNESS. 


These descriptions of wild folk, one by one, include Mr. Long’s observations 
of bird and animal life from his study windows as well as those recorded in 


the wilderness where “ hunting without a gun” is his favourite pastime. 


With Frontispiece in Colour and Full-page and Marginal Illustrations by CHARLES COPELAND. 280 pages, 5s. net. 


By the Same Author and Artist. 


Price 6s. net. 


A LITTLE BROTHER TO THE BEAR. 


SCHOOL OF THE WOODS. 
FOWLS OF THE AIR. 


NORTHERN TRAILS. 
BEASTS OF THE FIELD. 
BRIER PATCH PHILOSOPHY. 


Price 4s. 6d. net. 
FOLLOWING THE DEER. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


WAYS OF WOOD FOLK. 
WILDERNESS WAYS. 


ELEMENTARY FRENCH. A Text-Book for 


Beginners. By FRED D. ALDRICH and IRVING L. FOSTER. 
An outgrowth of “Foundations of French," by the same authors. 
The scope and the general arrangement of the earlier volume, 
which have met with general approval, have been retained in 
this book, and such incidental changes as class-room use has 
suggested have been made in the text. The important new 
features consist in the addition of French-English exercises, 
the extension of the English-French work along the lines of 
simplicity and variety, and the insertion of complete vocabularies. 
Phonetic transcriptions, drill sentences, and aconcise syllabus of 
essential grammar are to be found in the appendix. Teachers 
will nd the abundant exercises adapted to the needs of students 
in the first year of high schools, although by making suggested 
omissions the book may be used advantageously by maturer 
students. 350 pages. 4s. 6d. 


FEVAL’S LA FEE DES GREVES. Edited 


by G. H. C. HAWTREyY. An interesting story of Normandy in 
the fifteenth century. With Introduction, Notes, Re-transla- 
tion Exercises, and Vocabulary. 266 pages. 3s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF WESTERN EUROPE. By J.H. Rosinson. Givesa 
clear and interesting account of the all-important movements, 
customs, institutions, and achievements of Western Europe since 
the German barbarians conquered the Roman Empire. 714 pages, 
with Maps and Illustrations. Price 7s. 6d. Also in Two Volumes, 
dividing at the sixteenth century. Price 4s. 6d. each. 


READINGS IN EUROPEAN HISTORY. 


Selections follow chapter by chapter the history given above, and 
are culled from all sources—chronicles, memoirs, letters, as well 
as State papers—thus giving the liveliest sense of reality to 
current events and personages. Vol. I., 582 pages, price 7s. 
Vol. II., 660 pages, price 7s. Abridged Edition, in One Volume, 
607 pages, price 7s. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN 
EUROPE DURING THE LAST TWO HUNDRED 
YEARS. An Introduction to Current History. By JAMES 
HARVEY ROBINSON and CHARLES A. BEARD. This volume will 
meet the demand for a history of recent times which shall explain 
the social and economic as well as the political development of 
our own age, and shall also prepare the student to understand the 
great problems of the world in which he finds himself. 374 pages. 
os. 6d. 


SECRETS OF THE WOOD. 
WOOD FOLK AT SCHOOL. 


A FIRST COURSE IN PHYSICS. By 


ROBERT A. MILLIKAN and HENRY G. GALE. Those teachers 
who have been contending against a growing distaste for the 
subject of physics among high-school pupils will welcome this 
entirely new presentation of the science. It has been enthusias- 
tically received by hosts of teachers and has worked a very 
profitable revolution in the physics departments of the schools in 
which it has been tested. The book is a simple objective 
presentation of the subject as opposed to a former and mathe- 
matical one. Itis intended for third-year high-school pupils, and 
is therefore adapted in style and method of treatment to the needs 
of students between the ages of fifteen and eighteen. It especially 
emphasizes the historical and practical aspects of the subject 
and connects the study very intimately with facts of daily 
observation and experience. 488 pages. 5s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By W. H. 


NORTON. The essentials of Geology treated with fullness and 
ample illustration for beginners. Illustrated. 461 pages. 6s. 6d. 


A TEXT-BOOK IN GENERAL ZOOLOGY. 


By HENRY R. LINVILLE and HENRY A. KELLY. An exposition 
of the Science of Zoology, presented without the interpolation of 
a Laboratory Guide. Fully illustrated. 462 pages. 7s. 6d. 


THE HUMAN MECHANISM: its Physiology 


and Hygiene, and the Sanitation of its Surroundings. By 
T. HOUGH and W. T. SEpGWick. In this work prominence is 
given to Hygiene and the Elements of Sanitation—a subject of 
the first importance in all wholesome modern living. Illustrated. 
564 pages, 8s. 6d. 


TYPES AND BREEDS OF FARM 
ANIMALS. By C.S. PLUMB. This book supplies the need 
for an up-to-date discussion of the several types and breeds of 
Horses, Asses, Mules, Cattle, Sheep, Goats, and Swine. Many 
noteworthy records are given, and the work is fully illustrated 
with pictures of famous animals. 563 pages. 8s. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BREEDING. By 


EUGENE DAVENPORT. The problems of the breeder are treated 
authentically in the light of the latest developments in biological 
science. 740 pages. 12s. 6d. 
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The youngest of the University Associations—the recently-formed 
Gactic Society—held its inaugural meeting on the evening of Novem- 
ber 19, when Mr. Edward Gwynn, one of the Fellows, presided, and 
an interesting paper was real by Mr. Ashley Powell, the first auditor 
of the society, on ** Irish National Characteristics as Exhibited in Irish 
Art.” In his introductory remarks, the Chairman (who has himself 
done valuable work in Old Irish Literature and Philology) said that the 
new Society had been formed neither with missionary aims nor with 
any political object, but to instruct itself in all that pertained to the 
country and people of Ireland—a country about which they knew, per- 
haps, too little in that University. The meeting was also addressed by 
Mr. Stephen Gwynn, M.P., Mr. W. B. Yeats, and the Kev. J. O. 
Hannay. The Association has established a precedent by admitting 
ladies to its opening meeting ; hitherto they have been rigorously ex- 
cluded on the opening nights of the College societies. It is to be hoped 
that one ettect of the new Association will be to revive, or rather create, 
an interest in Celtic studies within the University of Dublin, which 
ought to be the natural centre of Celtic scholarship, instead of resigning 
its honours and responsibilities to the German Universities, or those of 
Liverpool and Manchester. 

The Board of Trinity College have awarded twelve entrance exhibi- 
tions—six of £20 and six of £15 per annum for two years—on the 
results of the Intermediate Examinations held last autumn. Of the 
£20 exhibitions four have been awarded to girls, and one is gained by 
a pupil of the Christian Brothers’ Schools. 

The Catholic Bishops lhkewise, at a recent meeting, awarded a 
number of similar scholarships on the Intermediate results, from a fund 
which was raised last year with the object of enabling talented pupils 
from the Roman Catholic schools to carry on their studies and graduate 
in the Royal University. Several of these exhibitions have been 
granted to girls, who are given the option of studying at St. Mary's 
University College or the Loreto College. This arrangement appears 
not wholly satisfactory to some of those concerned in the cause of 
Catholic women’s education, who would prefer that the holders should 
have the option of studying at University College. During the past 
twelve months University College has been able to apply part of its 
premises, hitherto diverted to other ends. to teaching purposes, and in 
consequence of this increase of accommodation it has generously thrown 
open all its teaching advantages to women students, thereby removing 
one of the chief grievances under which Catholic women have 
laboured. 

The annual meeting of the Royal University for conferring degrees 
was held on Friday, November 1, the chair being occupied by the 
Chancellor, Lord Castletown, of Upper Ossory. In his address Lord 
Castletown said that the useful work done by the University was 
attested by the fact that the number of candidates for its examinations 
had increased by 50 per cent. in the last five years. He dwelt on the 
need of University teaching going hand in hand with examinations, and, 
further, on the need of providing work at home for the graduates of 
Irish Universities, so as tu check the continuous emigration of educated 
young Irishmen, so injurious to the interests of the country. Honorary 
degrees were conferred on Dr. Windle, President of (Jueen’s College, 
Cork ; Monsignor Mannix, of Maynooth ; Sir Otto Jatte, of Belfast ; 
and Mr. Grattan Flood, who received the degree of D.Mus. for his 
exertions on behalf of the history of Irish music. A large number of 
ordinary degrees were conferred. In Modern Literature, as usual, the 
Honours fell mainly to women, the only Honours in that subject at the 
M.A. Degree Examination being awarded to Miss Florence A. Bell, 
a student of Lausanne University, who received a Gold Medal for 
distinguished answering ; while the three First Class Honours in the 
B.A. Examination were Akewise gained by women students, respectively 
of Queen's College, Belfast, Alexandra College, and Loreto College, 
Dublin. It is a pity that women confine themselves almost exclusively 
to this branch of study; chietly, no doubt, because it is the one in 
which they can most easily obtain good teaching in the women’s 
colleges. In the other subjects their successes were few, being con- 
fined to one M.A. degree with Second Class Honours, and one second- 
class in Mathematics in the B.A. examination, besides some passes. 

The Junior Fellowship in Irish Literature and Philology, tenable for 
four years, was awarded to Mr. Osborn J. Bergin, Ph.D. of Freiburg 
University, who is at present Director of the School of Irish Learning. 


The inaugural meeting of the Catholic University College Literary 

and Ilistorical Society for the session was held on 
cussion November 8, when the newly-elected Auditor (Mr. 
Maurice Healy, B.A.), read a paper on *‘ The Irish 
Exodus,” dealing with emigration—a subject painfully familiar to all 
who are concerned with the interests of the country. Among the 
guests of the evening were Mr. Birrell and Mr. T. W. Russeil, M.P., 
both of whom spoke at length. The Chief Secretary, who was 
received with much applause, spoke on the subject of the paper, and 
then turned to the topic which, doubtless, was uppermost in the 
minds of his hearers—the University question. This, he promised, 
should, if possible, be solved in the next Session of Parliament, afhrm- 
ing that there was no cause to which he would more willingly devote 
his life, or in which he would more willingly even suffer political ex- 


tinction, than that of securing for the people of Ireiand at large the 
possibility of higher education. 

Without, however, calling in question either Mr. Birrell’s ability or 
his willingness, any one acquainied with the educational conditions of 
this country, primary, secondary, and University, and with the grave 
and complex problems which they present, must seri usly doubt the 
power of any one man, no matter what his gifts, to deal with therm all 
(especially a Chief Secretary, whose duties are numberless and varied, 
from drafting Irish Council Bills to answering questions in the House of 
Commons on the details of the latest cattle raid. and who must spend a 
large proportion of his time in receiving deputations on every con- 
ceivable subject and addressing mectings)—must doubt, moreover, 
whether any ready-made solution of these problems is possible. Edu- 
cational schemes devised by Parliaments may well inspire the distrust 
with which Burke regarded paper governments ; experience shows that 
they are seldom so satisfactory in practice as on paper. At present, 
perhaps the most hopeful educational developments in Ireland are these 
which have sprung from the unaided initiative of the people, and which, 
humble as their scope and their resources may be, at any rate show that 
the habit of looking to Government and the British Treasury for aid in 
every emergency has not yet wholly sapped the vitality of the nation. 


Ata recent Committee Meeting of the Central Association of Irish 
Schoolmistresses a memorial was drawn up to the 
Board of Intermediate Education, pointing out that, 
owing to the increasing difneulty of the Honour 
papers set in mathematics and the small encouragement given (in the 
shape of prizes, &c.) to that course, girls were more and more conhning 
themselves to the lighter subjects of the program, and asking that 
every legitimate encouragement should be given to girls to take the 
mathematical course. In the examination held last summer the sum of 
415 was awarded to girls in the mathematical course, that of £1,369 
in the modern literature groups. 

The Irish Women Graduates’ Association drew up a similar memorial 
at a recent Committee meeting, dealing, moreover, with the subject of 
classics, which at present is faring as badly as mathematics in the 
curriculum of girls’ schools. The policy of the Intermediate Eoard 
of late seems to be to favour modern literature and experimental 
science at the expense of classics and mathematics. The boys’ results, 
as well as the girls’, show the effects of this policy. As Irish secondary 
education is largely dependent for support on the Intermediate Board, 
it is obvious that schools will adapt their curricula (not always, it may 
be, in the interest of individual pupils) to the requirements of the 
Board. 


The Irish Women Graduates’ Association held its autumn general 
meeting on November 2 in the Royal University, 
on the conclusion of the meeting for conferring 
degrees. The President, Miss Mulvany, LL.D., 
was in the chair. The meeting was mainly of a social character, and 
an interesting and suggestive paper was read by Miss S. Walker, B.A., 
dealing with the subject of Nature study in girls’ school (a branch of 
study at present much neglected, being little favoured by the existing 
system of examinations) which drew forth an animated discussion. 

The annual Hermione Lectures on Art were delivered at Alexandra 
College during the past month by Mr. Laurence Binyon, the well 
known writer, who chose as his subject ‘‘ Japanese Art.” Though the 
theme appeared at first to some rather remote from Irish life and 
interests, the lectures proved highly interesting and stimulative of 
thought in many directions. 

The /rish Educational Review for November contains an interesting 
article by an Inspector of National Schools, bearing witness to the 
good results which have followed from the abolition of the system of 
result fees, payable on the results of annual examinations held by the 
Inspectors, in which all the pupils were examined individually, in 
favour of a system of inspection which has for its object to test the 
knowledge of the class rather than the individual pupil, as well as the 
methods of instruction, and the amount of work done. The new 
system, which has been in force since 1900, does not, it would appear, 
always turn out such well-drilled examinees, crammed with a know- 
ledge of facts and ready-made answers to likely questions, as the old ; 
but has been beneficial to the general intelligence of the pupils as a 
whole. One result of it has been that the program for reading has 
been nearly trebled, and for the first time in primary education in 
Treland an attempt is being made to teach pupils to acquire knowledge 
for themelves by reading. The same journal contains an article in 
Gaelic by Father O'Leary, Vice-President of the Gaelic League, dealing 
with the injurious moral effects wrought in the character of the past 
generation or two by the suppression of the native tongue when the 
National School system was first introduced, inasmuch as children, 
who were not allowed to speak Irish in school, and were taught to look 
down upon it as an inferior language, learnt at the same time to look 
down on their elders who knew no other. 

The Central Branch of the Gaelic has this session organized a series 
of weckly lectures dealing with the chief epochs and events of Irish 
history. Two lectures on the same subject, one in Irish and one 
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_ By HENRY SOUTHGATE. In Two Series. Series I., Thirty-seventh Edition. 
Series Il., Tenth Edition. Each is complete in itself and sold separately. In 
A Cloth, 12s. 6d. ; Library Edition, halfoound, Roxburghe, 14s. ; Morncco, 21S. 
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LITERARY HISTORY of EARLY CHRIST- 
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borough Cathedral. In Two Vols., large 8vo. Cloth, 21s. 
* Abounds in eloquent passages and subjects which have a deep interest for men 
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THE MAKERS OF HELLAS. By “E.E. G.” 


_ With Preface, Notes, and Conclusion, by Frank Byron Jrvons, M.A., 
Litt.D. In Crown 8vo, Cloth, with over 720 pages, on specially thin paper, 
tos. 6d. net. 

“It is a mine of information on all kinds of questions connected with the archae- 
ology, mythology, and the literature of ancient Greece." —A thenaeus. 


(PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES OF THE 


ARYAN PEOPLES. By Professor U. SCHRADER, of Jena. Translated 
by F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. In large 8vo, Handsome Cloth, ats. 
* A model of industry, erudition, and patience." —Saturday Review. 


A MANUAL OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES. 
By Percy Garpner, M.A., Litt.D., and F. B. Jevons, M.A., Litt.D. 
Second Edition, Revised. Illustrated, 16s. 
“ Indispensable to the student of Greek history and literature. "— Times. 


A MANUAL OF ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. 
By W. Ramsay, M.A. Revised by Professor R. Lanciani, D.C.L.Oxon., 
and Professor E. pE RuGGERO. Seventeenth Edition. ics. 6d. 
“We recommend this most heartily to all who have been to Rome or intend to 
go there.” —A thenaeum. 


A HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE. 


sy F. B. Jevons, M.A. Third Edition. Cloth, 8s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF ROMAN LITERATURE. 
By Rev. C. T. Ckuttwart, M.A. Sixth Edition. 8s. 6d. 
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London: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., Limited, Exeter St., Strand. 
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ESSAYS, MOCK ESSAYS, and 
CHARACTER SKETCHES. 


Reprinted from “THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION.” 


This volumes includes contributions by Jane Barlow; Sophie Bryant: 
Mary Blizabeth Christie; Hon. Mrs. Lionel A. Tollemache; 
Sybil Wilbraham ; F. B. B.; George E. Dartnell; Dean Farrar; 
C. Lawrence Ford; J. W. Longsdon; B. D. A. Morshead; Mark 
Pattison; Francis Storr; Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache; and 
Professor James Ward, and contains Character Sketches of 
Jowett, Tom Hughes and the Arnolds, Lord Houghton, 
Professor Freeman, O. S. Calverley, &c. 


ti There is not one of the pieces in the book that is dull.”"— The Scotsman. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


University Correspondent. 


A Journal devoted chiefly to London University matters. 


An excellent medium for Advertisements of 
POSTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


Issued on the Ist and 15th of each month. Price 1d. Yearly 
Subscription, post free, 2s. 6d. 


Publishing Office: 157 Drury Lane, W.C. 
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" 
BOOKS NEW AND NOTABLE 


By CaLper, MarsHaLL, Son, & Isorsawn, Chartered Accountants. 
Containing 380 pages, crown Svo. Price 28. GÀ. net. 
“This is the most practical, up-to-date, and complete work on a very 
important subject, at a price which places it within the reach of every 
student." — The Teachers’ Times. 


A FIRST GERMAN COURSE. 
B. J. B. Jogrc, B.A. Lond. and Bonn Universities, Army Class 
Master and Chief Modern Language Master at Dulwich College, 
and J. A. Joezo, Head of the Modern Side, Dulwich College. 
192 pages, crown 8vo. Illustrated. Price 1s. 64. 
This book for beginners is divided into three parts, so as to cover the 
work of one year of three terms. 


A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By R. H. Atipress, M.A., Master on the Modern Side of the 
City of London School, and J. Larritre, B. és L., Principal 
French Master at the City of London School. Price 1s. 64. 
This book consists of three parts, viz.: Reader, Grammar, and 


A 


By Karu breEut, M.A., Litt.D. Upwards of 1,3co pages, demy 
8vo, cloth, 7a. 6d. net; half leather, 10s. 6d. net. 


Cassell’s NEW FRENCH DICTIONARY. 
FRENCH- ENGLISH— ENGLISH-FRENCH. Newly Revised by pe V. 
PAYEN-PAYNE. 1,230 pages, extra crown 8vo, strongly bound in 
cloth, 3s. Gå. ; or, in half-leather, 53. 


Cassell’s GERMAN DICTIONARY, 


GERMAN-ENGLISH— ENGLISH-GERMAN. 36744 Thousand. By 
ELIZABETH WEIR. 1,128 pages, demy 8vo, cloth, 3s. Gd.; half- 


morocco, 58, 


Cassell’s LATIN DICTIONARY. 


Latin - ENGLISH — ENGLISH- Lain, 162d Thousand. Clcth, 


3s. 6d.; half-morocco, 5s. 


Cassell s Educational Catalogue will bz sent post Jree on af plication, 


| Exercises. 

Cassell’s NEW GERMAN DICTIONARY. 
| 
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METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 
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ELECTRICAL STANDARDS, 
ASTRONOMICAL TABLES, 
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book. 


CROWN 16mo, 64 pages, 
PRICE CNE PENNY. 
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w NV EDITION. 


(Reduced Fac-simile of Cover.) 
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in English, are given consecutively on the same evening by different 
lecturers. The cans has secured the services of able lecturers, Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn, M.P., being among the English lecturers ; and the 
scheme ought to work well, Irish history being a subject in which 
instruction is sorely needed in Ireland. 


THE DATCHELOR TRAINING COLLEGE. 


Miss E. V. Colebrook, B.A , took the London Teaching Diploma in 
July. Miss Margaret Scott gained a First Class in the examination for 
the Cambridge Teaching Certificate. Miss E. Andrew, Miss M. 
Copland, Miss F. Pritchard, Miss F. Ranking, Miss M. Whitley all 
passed in the Second Class, Miss K. Tope in the Third. 

In the Cambridge Higher Local Examination in June in Group D 
(Logic, Psychology, and History of Education) three students gained 
Honours and another passed. 

Miss Ada Neild, B.A. (Victoria University) has been awarded the 
Clothworkers’ Free Studentship. Miss D. Dyne, Miss K. Thorne, and 
Miss G. Parkin have been awarded Exhibitions from the Datchelor 
School on their passing into the college. 

The College Hall is full, and the prospects for the current college 
year are very good. 

The resignation of Sir Owen Roberts, who for forty years has been 
clerk to the Clothworkers’ Company, would be greatly regretted by all 
who have known him at the Datchelor School and Training College, 
but for the fact that his position as Warden of the Company keeps him 
still concerned most intimately in the fortunes of the school for which he 
has done so much since 1895. 


SCHOOLS. 


HAMMERSMITH, GODOLPHIN AND LATYMER SCHOOL. —- The 
following successes have been gained in public examinations during 
1907 :—L.C.C. Intermediate Scholarships: G. Martin, W. Mylam. 
London Matriculation: D. Cracknell. Cambridge Local Examina- 
tions—Senior: Three Honours, nine passes. Second Class Honours : 
G. Stretton, with Distinction in History, Geography, French, Botany, 
and Drawing. Third Class Honours: L. Beal, F. Cordwell. 
Junior: Eleven passes. Royal Drawing Society Examination: 158 
Honours, 92 passes, I bronze star, I prize. Three Exhibition Sheets 
were commended in Class I., three in Class II., and one in Class III. 
Examinations of the Associated Board of the R.A.M. and R.C.M. 
School Examination: Higher Division, two ; Lower, one ; Elementary, 
six. One girl gained the Cookery Diploma of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute. 

LIMPSFIELD (SURREY), C.M.C. Hlomg.—In the Cambridge Higher 
Local Examination held last June, Margaret Neve obtained Second 
Class Honours in Group A (English), and Frances Jones passed in 
Group A and obtained Second Class Honours in Group F (Music). 
Constance Hutchinson has been awarded the Bronze Medal of the 
Royal Drawing Society, and obtained a full Honours Certificate at one 
examination. She was placed second in drawing at the Senior Oxford 
Examination, when Doris Tunbridge and Winifred Tims gained 
Distinction in Music. 

Mary DATCHELOR GIRLS’ ScHOOL.—The school reached this 
autumn its highest point in respect of numbers : there are 544 pupils 
in the school, and 32 students in the Training College for Teachers in 
Secondary Schools, which is attached to the school. The buildings 
are this autumn being completed by the addition of a botanical labora- 
tory in close proximity to the present Botany Gardens and Greenhouse. 
On November 15 the Master of the Clothworkers’ Company and Mrs. 
Farnan distributed the certificates recently won by pupils in the 
examinations conducted by the Universities of London and Cambridge, 
and by the Board of Education. 3 pupils passed the Intermediate B.A. 
Examination last July, and 3 others the Intermediate B.Sc. 10 girls 
matriculated. 34 girls took the Junior School Certificate of the London 
University, and 30 were successful, 13 gaining Honours Certificates, 
9 others passing with distinction in two subjects, and § with distinction 
in one. 20 distinctions were gained in this examination in English, 
20 in Arithmetic, 18 in French, 4 in History, 4 in Botany, 2 in Mathe- 
matics—68 in all. In the Cambridge Higher Locals three Honours 
(one First Class, two Second Class) were gained in English, one in 
History, three in Foreign Languages (French and Latin); also 22 
passes were obtained in various branches (Groups A, B, C, F, and H). 
In the examinations in Drawing conducted by the Board of Education 
51 certificates were won. Miss Brough, the chief classical mistress, 
left the school in July and was married in October. Her place has 
been filled by Miss Hilda Stoker, Classical Honours, Cambridge 
(Girton College), and M.A. of Dublin. The school has two of its old 
pupils on the staff of lecturers at Girton—Miss Bryers, one of the 
lecturers in French, and Miss Violet Shillington, D.Sc., who is 
lecturing on History. 

RuGBy SCHOOL.—Jex-Blake Prize for English Literature: T. Mark- 
Hastings. Robinson Divinity Prize: H. T. Michelmore. Cordery Prize 


(Continued on page 842 ) 


A NEW COLOUR SERIES 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


PEEPS at MANY LANDS 


Each containing 12 Full-page Illustrations in Colour. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth. 


PRICE |[/@ NET EAacu. 


NOTE. 


This is a series of Little Travel Books for Little Readers, and is 
meant to give children a glimpse at the scenes and customs of 
their own and other lands. Each book is written in a simple and 
interesting style, and nowhere smacks of the geographical text- 
book. The little volumes are not designed as lesson books, though 
much may be learned from them; but the aim is that the child 
shall gain this instruction through the sheer pleasure of reading. 
A strong feature is made of the work and play of children in 
the land under description, and the general ways of life among the 
people forms another special point. 

The volumes are handsomely bound and beautifully illustrated 
in colour, and young people may now possess a series as attractive 
to them as Black's ‘‘Colour Books" are to their fathers and 
mothers. 


“PEEPS” READY. 
FRANCE. ITALY. 
HOLLAND. JAPAN (8 Illus.). 
INDIA. SCOTLAND. 


For Illustrated Prospectus write to 


A. & C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


GRAND PRIZE AT THE WORLD'S FAIR, ST. LOUIS 


g° WEBSTER'S we 
INTERNATIONAL 
el DICTIONARY & 


ECENTLY ENLARGED WITH 


25000 NEW WORDS 
ALSO ADDED 
NEW GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 
AND NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
2348 PAGES 5000 ILLUSTRATIONS 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PAM- 
PHLET WITH SPECIMEN PAGES, 
PRICES, OPINIONS OF SCHOLARS, 
UDGES, STATESMEN, AUTHORS, 
TC wt at at it wt 


GEORGE BELL & SONS 
PORTUGAL ST., LINCOLN'’S INN, LON DON | 


Crown 8vo, 164 pages, 2s. 6d. 


SCHILLING’S DON BASILIO. 


A Practical Guide to Spanish Conversation and Correspondence. 
Translated and Edited by FREDERICK ZAGEL. 


LONDON: FRANCIS HODGSON, 89 Farringdon Street, E.C. 
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Messrs. PHILIPS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


For Cambridge Local Examinations, 1908. 


A RATIONAL GEOGRAPHY. By Ernest Younc, 
B.Sc., Head Master of the Lower School of John Lyon, Harrow. A 
new Work on the most Modern Lines. In Three Parts, with 
numerous Maps and Diagrams. Crown &vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. each. 

Part I.—Climate. The British Isles. Europe. (Fust ready. 


Parts II. and III., in active preparation. Prospectus free. 


HINTS ON TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. By the same 


Author. 6d. net. 


PHILIPS’ COMPARATIVE SERIES OF LARGE 
SCHOOL-ROOM MAPS. An entirely New and Original Series 
combining Physical with Political Geography. Land elevations and 
sea depths are indicated by graduated shades of colour, as required 
by the Board of Education and University Authorities. TEST 
MAPS, without Names, to correspond. 


Canada, India, and Australla just added. Descriptive Prospectus 
post free. 


A SIMPLE COURSE OF WEIGHING AND MEAS- 
URING, including the METRIC SYSTEM, intended to assist 
the student in applying the rules of Arithmetic and Mensuration in 
a practical manner to the necessities of everyday life in the work- 
shop, the field, and the office. By H. J. ASHTON, F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 1s. net. Prospectus free. 


For Teachers’ Libraries. 


ADVANCED CLASS-BOOK OF MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. Physical, Political, and Commercial. By 
WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S. New and Revised Edition. With 
Coloured Maps and an Appendix giving the Etymology of Place- 
Names. 884 pages. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. Prospectus free. 

[Fust ready. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd, 


PHILIPS’ STANDARD TIME DIALS. Designed 
by Professor R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S., Queen's College, London. 


A simple device mounted on wooden board, showing the relation 
between Longitude and Time all over the World. Size 164 in. by 


Ig in. 35. 6d. net. Prospectus free. 
PHILIPS’ DAY-BY-DAY TELLURIAN AND 
CALENDAR. A novel Apparatus for Class-Teaching, comprising 


a large Diagram fixed in frame and two Globes representing the 
Sun and the Earth, the whole illustrating the Elliptical Orbit of the 
Earth round the Sun, the Seasons, Day and Night, &c. Easily taken 
to pieces. 30s. net. Prospectus free. 


CARDBOARD MODELLING. A Series of 32 Models 


arranged for use in Elementary and Secondary Schools, Technical 
Classes, &c., and satisfying the requirements for the Advanced 
Teachers’ Certificate of the Educational Handwork Union. By 
ALBERT SUTCLIFFE, Organizer of Educational Handwork to the 
Glamorganshire County Council. New Edition, Revised. Imperial 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. Prospectus free. 


CONSTRUCTIONS IN PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 
Intended for Candidates in the Oxford and Cambridge School 
Examinations, Scottish Leaving Certificate, and Army Qualifying 
Examinations. By H. F. WESTLAKE, B.A., Senior Mathematical 
Master, Lancing College. Crown 8vo, 1s. Prospectus free. 


AMBIDEXTROUS AND FREE-ARM BLACK- 
BOARD DRAWING AND DESIGN. By F. F. LYDON, Art 
Master at Parmiter's School and the East London College. 


A progressive course of Free-arm work, from simple curves up to 
design and studies from Nature, with 57 Plates in White on Black, 
and explanatory Diagrams. Second Edition. Crown 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Prospectus free. 


32 FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


LIVERPOOL: PHILIP, SON & NEPHEW, Ltd., 45-51 South Castle Street. 
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Se Examiner to: Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board, Cambridge Higher Locals, ae 
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(Homer): P. Guedalla and G. C. Faber. Sixth Form Mathematical 
Prize: W. R. Chardner. The following Old Rughbeians passed the 
recent Civil Service Examination :—-G. C. Sankey, J. G. Beazley, 
G. A. Steel, J. V. S. Wilkinson, E. D. Farran. and A. E. W. Steward. 
To the great regret of everyone connected with the school the Rev. 
W. H. Payne-Smith was compelled, owing to ill-health, to retire at 
the end of last term. His successor on the staff is the Rev. C. Mayne, 
from Malvern College, and formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
The chief event of the term thus far has been the visit on October 26 
of H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg on her way to open the 
Children’s Wing of the Hospital. The Head of the School presented 
the Princess with an address which she was graciously pleased to accept, 
and with a more substantial gift-—a purse of £120 contributed by the 
school towards the expenses of the new wing. There is a general 
impression in the school that the Christmas holidays may be slightly 
lengthened. 

TONBRIDGE ScHooL.—R. R. Maconachie has obtained a First 
Class in Greats, and W. M. Flughes-Ilughes a First Class in Law 
Finals. B. H. Bourdillon was tenth in the India Civil Service Exami- 
nation. H. E. Haddon has passed into Sandhurst. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 


The Translation Prize for November is awarded to “Ega.” 
The Winner of the Translation Prize for October is Miss B. 
Olive Nicolas, 33 Colville Terrace. W. 


Winners of Holiday Prizes are: Miss Ethel M. Cook, 29 Carlingrord 
Koad, Hampstead (** Rose Madder”); Miss A. Edith Ellis, Fresh- 
field, Christchurch Road, Bournemouth (‘t Totnes ”); Miss Blanche 
F Macarthur, 10 Girdlers Road, West Kensington (** Kenmore”); 
Miss Amy D. Staveley, 49 Gordon Mansions, W.C. (‘* Tivoli”); Miss E. 
Boyer Brown, Maytield House, Old Southgate, Middlesex (*¢ NIN”); 
Miss B. Bradfield, Oaklands, Warminster (*f Challenger”); Miss 
P. M. Baguley, 44 St. Thomas Street North, Oldham (“ P. M. B.”) ; 
Dr. R. L. Batterbury, Berkhamstead, Herts. (‘* Gothicus ”): Miss 
Ellen Butler, The Grammar School, (Quorn, Loughborough (‘¢ Ex- 
perientia ”); Miss Susan Cunnington, Wiston’s School for Girls, 


4 


10 Montpelier Crescent, Brighton (‘‘ Barberine “) : 


Claud Field, Esq., 
20 Dartmouth Park Hill, N.W. (‘Claud Field ”). ; 


Fusant, limpide et glacé, des hauteurs du ciel infiai où frissonnent 
les étoiles au preste scintil, le calme clair de lune, triste et beau, 
blanchit d'une Jumicre de reve immense panorama tluvial. Et c'est, 
en un recul démesuré, Fourvieres et ses dcux tours contre lazur lucide. 
Et c'est la facade de PHotel-Dieu deplovant ses lignes graves, que 
domine, luisant sous la nuit, le grand Dome aux proportions d'une 
harmonie si pure. Et c'est, jalonncée de globes c:ectriques qui dardent 
a travers l'air glace des feux bleus intenses. la haute silhouette du pont 
de la Guillotere, sa courbe noire, ses piles en éperons, ses arches 
béantes—portiques mystérieux sur des perspectives imprecises et la 
fuite des grandes eaux coulant a pleins bords. 

Tout un profond paysage, toute une énorme étendue de ciel lunaire 


_ et d'ondes majestueuses. 


Les lumieres des quais diamantent de longues et rigides train¢es 
miroitantes la surface unie du fleuve, qui pousse d'un mouvement égal 
sa course rapide. Le silence est tel, que lon perçoit le sourd murmure 


- des flots vers les étoiles. 


| 


A peine si, de loin en loin, les sonneries de clochers invisibles ou 
quelques sifilets de chemin de fer estompcs par la distance viennent 
couvrir ce bruit mélancolique. 

Puis on entend de nouveau le grand glissement triste. 


By LEGA.” 

Far aloft, in the fathomless spaces of the firmament, the stars quiver 
with a frosty brilliance, and the suffused radiance of the moon—clear, 
cold, and lovely--blanches with a pensive light as of dreamland the 
river scene unfolded in a vast panorama below. 

Yonder, in the far distance, lies Fourvières, with its two towers 
standing out against the deep, clear azure of the sky; nearer, the 
Hospital displays the severe lines of its frontage. Above it towers the 
great Dome, glimmering through the dusk—a harmony of chaste pro- 
portions. The Pont de la Guillotere, its outline defined by electric 
lamps—vivid blue flames that stab the icy air—uplifts its sombre 
curve, with groined piers and gaping arches—mysterious portals wiuch 
disclose dim vistas of mighty waters fleeting in full-channelled flood. 

(Continued on page 842.) 


DURING THE WINTER VACATION 


(THREE TIMES A YEAR ONLY IS NECESSARY) 


FLORIGENE 


(Awarded BRONZE MEDAL of the ROYAL SANITARY INSTITUTE.) 


or “FLORIGENE” (N° 2) 


containing powerful 
DISINFECTANTS AND GERMICIDES. 


On all Wood, Linoleum, and other Ploors in 


SCHOOLS, LABORATORIES. 


Art Galleries, Libraries, Museums, &c., for 


LAYING & FIXING DUST AND DIRT. 


Purifying the Atmosphere, Preserving Floors, 
Saving Labour, Time, and Money. 


 FLORIGENE” 


is a fluid which can be easily and quickly used by the 
unskilled, and each application is generally effective for 2 to 4 
months, or longer, according to the wear. 

It is not sticky, but the dust and cirt absorh the '' FLORIGENE ” 
from the impregnated floors and thus become weighted, so that when the 
floors are brushed in the usual manner, the Swoepings do not riso, 
but roll in front of the broom. 


No Scrubbing or Damping of Floors. 
BOOKS, FURNITURE, APPARATUS, etc., 
seldom require dusting or cleaning. 


“ FLORIGENE"” is an Aid to the 
Prevention of Throat Irritations and School Epidemics. 


The Cost is inconsiderable in relation to the 


HYGIENIC andothr IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES. 


For particulars, Reports, and Testimonials, write 


mwe “DUST-ALLAYER’ v, 


165 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


4 Contractors to H.M. GOVERNMENT, etc. 


(Regd.) 


BY THE HON. LIONEL A. TOLLEMACHE. 


Author of * Talks with Mr. Gladstone," ‘‘ Benjamin Jowett : 
a Personal Memoir,” &c. 


EIGHTH EDITION.—Demy 8vo, pp. 460. With Photogravures 
of Hon. Lionel A. Tollemache and Hon. Mrs. L. A. Tollemache. 
Cloth elegant, gilt top, price 7s, 6d. 


Contents :—Historical Prediction— 
Sir G. C. Lewis and Longevity-- 
Literary Egotism—Charles Austin— 


Safe 
o p 

Recollections of Mr. Grote and Mr. 

Studies. Babba = Mr. Tennyson’s Social 


Philosophy — Physical and oral Courage—The Upper 
Engadine—Notes and Recollections of Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone, Dean Stanley, and Canon Kingsley -The Epicurist’s 
Lament—Poems by B. L. T. (Hon. Mrs. L. A. Tollemache)} 
—Index to the Classical and other Quotations, with English 
renderings. 


FIFTH EDITION.---Demy 8vo, pp. 262, cloth elegant, gilt top, 
price 3s. 6d. 

Stones of Contents:— The Cure for 

Death — Fearless Deaths — 

Divine Economy of Truth. 

Mark Pattison—Mr. Romanes’s Catechism—Neochristianity 

and Neocatholicism: a Sequel. Index to the Classical and 


Incurables — The Fear of 
Stumbling. Appendices:—Recollections of 
other Quotations, with English renderings. 


t One of the most stimulating writers of the day, especially in the sketch-portraits 
of the people who have influenced him. His essay on Mark Pattison is not likely to 
be forgotten by any Oxford man, or, indeed, by any student of modern letters, who 
has chanced to read it, and it is safe to foretell that the same will be the case with the 
© Personal Memoir ' in which he has enshrined his recollections of the late Master of 
Balliol." — Tae Times. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.G. 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS. |SEELEY & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE BEST DICTIONARY. 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


1. School and College Edition. Crown 8vo, 1,080 pp., Ss. net. 
l. Mandy School Edition. 16mo, 18. 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. 
(Prize Edition) Complete in Two Volumes, 38. 6d. net each. 
Adopted by the Loudon County Council Education Committee, 


THE STORY OF THE WORLD. In Five Books. By M. B. Synge, 
Author of “Stories from European History,” &c., &c. Coloured Frontispiece, 
numerous Illustrations and Maps. Book 1.—On the Shores of the Great Sea, 
18. 4d. Book I1.—The Discovery of New Worlds, 18. 6d. Book ILI.—The 
Awakening of Europe, 18% 6d. Book 1V.—The Struggle for Sea Power, 
13. 9d. Book V.—Growth of the British Empire, 28. 


Uniform with the abore. 
THE WORLD'S OHILDHOOD. 
1. STORIES OF THE FAIRIES. 10d. 
2, STORIES OF THE GREEK GODS AND HEROES. 


With numerous Illustrations by BRINSLEY LE Fanu. 


e 


In two Books. 


10d. 


| 


BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 
Adopted by the London County Council Education Committee. 
E liited by JOHN ADAMS, M.A., B.Sc., F.C.P., Professor of Education in the 
University of London. 
BOOK III. 
BOOK IV. ... 


Price 1s. 6d. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


Price 1s. 
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BOOK I.... Pp. 223. 
BOOK II. ... Pp. 275. 
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Pp. 381. 


BLACKWOODS’ ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 
With or without Vocabulary. From te. 6d. Full List on application, 
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K. P. Witsox, M.A., Fettes College. Crown 8vo, 16 6d. 


FINST LATIN SENTENCES AND PROSE. With Vocabulary. 
K. P. Wilson, M.A. 28. 6d. Also in Two Parts, 18. 6d. each. 


LOWER LATIN PROSE. By K. P. Witsox, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
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M.A., Classical Master, Girls’ High School, Glasgow. 28. 


By 


SCOTT—LADY OF THE LAKE. By W. E. W. Colins, M.A. 18 6d. 
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PARAPHRASING, ANALYSIS, AND CORRECTION OF SENTENCES. 
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THE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY (Chaucer to the Present Day). By J. H. 
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1s. 6d. 


THE TUTORIAL HANOBOOK OF FRENCH COMPOSITION. By 
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the University ot St. Andrews, 3s. 6d. 


ALL FRENCH VERBS IN TWELVE HOURS. By A. J. Wyatt, M.A. 18. 


A FIRST BOOK OF “FREE COMPOSITION” IN FRENCH. By J. 
Epmonp Mansion, B. @s-L., Royal Academical Institution, Belfast. 19. 


THE CHILDREN’S GUIDE TO THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 
ANNIE G. Ferien. 18. 


By 


A PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR, READER, AND WRITER. 
Lovis Luspovius, Ph.D. Part 1.—Elementary. 28. Part lII. 3s. 


A GERMAN READER FOR TECHNICAL SCMOOLS. By E. F. 
DECKLER. 2S. 
SPARTANERJUNGLINGE. A Story of Life in a Cadet College. By Pact 
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By 
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ENGLISH SOCIETY OF THE XVIlith CENTURY IN 
CONTEMPORARY ART. By Raxnparr Davits. F.5.A. With 4 Plates 
in Colour, ard many other Illustrations. Super royal Svo. Sewed, 5s. net; 
Cleth, 7s. net. 
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CAMBRIDGE. By J. W. Clark, M.A., Registrary of the 
University cf Cambridge. New Edition, with Colowied Frontispiece aud mary 
other Illustrations. Extra crown Bvo, 6s. 

“ A handsome new edition of an excellent book.” — Liverpool Courier. 


THE GOLDEN HUMOROUS RECITER. § keadinzs and 


Recitations. Edited, with a Practical Introduction, by Prcfessor Cairys JAMES. 
Extra crown 8vo, over Fco pages, cloth, 3s. 64 ‘bin paper pocket edition, 
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PROFESSOR CHURCH'S NEW BOOK. 
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Language. By A. J. CHukcu, Author of ‘Stories from Homer,’ &c. With 
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With many Illustrations. 16mo. cloth, 2s. net; leather, 3s. net. 
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Now Volumes. 
D. Q. ROSSETTI. By F. G. STErHENs. 
JOSIAM WEDQWOOD. By A. H. CuurcH, F.R S. 


THE LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 
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THE LIBRARY OF ADVENTURE. 


With 16 Silustrations. Extra crown Sve, each ss. 
‘Delightful books of adventure, beautifully printed and taste- 
fully got up."—Laucational Jinies. 
ADVENTURES IN THE GREAT FORESTS. Pv IL G. Hvyusr. 
“ A delightful volume, written in the most attractive style.” --Record 


ADVENTURES ON THE HIGH MOUNTAINS. Ly R. STEAD. 
“Well sustains the reputation that the Library of Adventure 
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HEROES OF THE WORLD. 


With many Illustrations. Extra crown 8vo, 55. 
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All blends into one illimitable prospect—one vast expanse of moonlit 
sky and majestically-rolling stream. 

The reflections of the quay-lights diaper with long straight lines of 
twinkling diamonds, the smooth surface of the river, ever pressing on- 
ward with swift and even flow. So intense is the silence that e’en 
the ‘‘husky whisper” * of the waves is audible as they murmur to the 
stars. 

At long intervals this plaintive sound is for a moment smothered by the 
chiming from some unseen steeple or a distance-muffled whistle from 
the railway; and then, again, the melancholy swirl of the sliding 
stream reclaims the listening ear. 


We classify the 218 versions received as follows. The First Class 
is further sub-divided, but the sub-divisions are not in order of merit :— 


First Class.—(a) Mary Broughton, Wigwam, Kussie, Hart Leap, 
Æga ; (6) Fortes et fidelis, Roddie, Promeja, Triplex, Emil, Menevia, 
M.O.N.3 (c) Undine, B., Reine, Occident, Ephenell, Gothicus, Sirach. 

Second Class.—Nephest, V.V., Orsino, Shirley, Z.O., Peacock, 
André, P.K., L.C.M., J.H.H., Concordia, Mrs. Gerald Mercer, 
Accinctus, Great Western, Argonaut, Difisel, Mélisande, M.N., 
R.J.P., J.E.P., Poppletop, Astronomer, Caudebec, Gwr deol, Refero 
relata, La croix, Picpus, E.M.D., R.E.D.D., Elaine, H.A.C., Mrs. 
hee E.G.B., Mars, Pandora, Flims, Bufo, Bembridge, Pantry, 

rimrose, Varina, Field-mouse, Violette, Flaamsche Mie, M.E., Delhi, 
En hate, Lethe, M.E.M., Booboo, Argosy, Lorraine, W.M.T.Y., 
Stumps, Boanerges, 100,000, Sheila, Lyons, Tiger, Bailey Minor, 
Berangére, Jeanne Martineau, Aida, Veramor, Curtchen, Lance, 
N.W.B., Helene of Athens, A.B.S., K.A.N., Le J., IL.H.O.D., 
Quasie, Puck, Citoyenne, Memo, Sourissime, X*, Hellebore, Maiden- 
hythe, School-boy, Gibeonite, H.E.B. 

Third Class.—Gobaitt, D.E.S., Laurel, Eustache, F.T., Biki, Kip, 
Espérance, Ergasilus, K.C.R., Selwyn, Capucin, Sin Nerk, Solitaire, 
Brumaire, Forbes, E.A., Yam, Chaton, Spinn, Orlando, Prig, Laurel, 
Seabury, Laureen, D.B., W.D.D., A.S., Camus, Annus secundus, 
L’ortie, White heather, Flamingo, Henny, A.P.W., Lathusa, Chaos, 
Téte blanche, Mark Tapley, G.O.C., Casa bianca, Heather, P.G., 
Persephone, Maps, Deerhaddun, Nora Baldensperga, W.N.C., Rufa, 
Lina Guérin, K.X.G.C., Espoir, L’église, Vix, M.S.S., Non, Hydrox, 


* Cf. Walt Whitman’s ‘‘ Burial Hymn of President Lincoln.” 


PRIZES. 


An Atlas is a most acceptable and useful Prize, and the 
following are amongst the best :— 


WORLD WIDE ATLAS. 


This well-known work contains 128 full-page Maps and Plans of Cities—clear 
and accurate; Plates showing Time and Flags of all Nations, Notes by 
Dr. Ke tic, R.G.S., and an Index to 67,000 places. 

Handsomely bound in cloth. Frice 7s. 6d. 


UNRIVALLED ATLAS, shins. by 144 ins. 


This Atlas, of which over a quarter million have been sold, has just been 
revised and a new edition issued. 
ContTENTS : 34 Political, 2 Classical, and 7 Physical, full-page Maps (coloured), 
with Index and Notes. 

Full bound in red cloth, gilt title. Price 3s. 64. 


MULTUM IN PARVO ATLAS. 


This, the most complete and up-to-date Atlas of its kind, contains 112 full-page 
Maps, with Notes of ganea interest, and Index to about 19,000 places. 
Strongly bound in full cloth, bevelled boards. Price 28. 6d. net. 


ASTRONOMICAL ATLAS. 


A new edition of the ‘‘ Twentieth Century Atlas of Popular Astronomy ” has 
just been prepared containing revised plates and entirely new letterpress. 
Contents : 22 double-page plates in colours, 44 black and white illustrations, 
and 14 chapters of very readable and interesting matter. . 

Bound in blue art cloth, blocked in gold and black. Price 7s. Gd. 


SCRIPTURE ATLAS. _ Sins. by 114 ins. 


To teachers and others this Atlas of 16 full-page Maps, with Notes and Index, 
will be found of great assistance and interest. 
Full bound in cloth, 8a. 6d. ; or in Imitation Vellum, 5s. 


10 ins. by 12% ins. 


5ins. by 7$ ins. 


Imperial 8vo. 


Copies of any of above sent to Teachers on approval. 


FULL LIST OF PUBLICATIONS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON, LTo., 
7 Paternoster Square, London, & Edina Works, Edinburgh. 
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H.P.S., D. Vacquier, E.H., Ando, Mavis, Matador, Renard, Silvia, 
Rose Française. 

Fourth Class.—M.Z.D.B., Albertha, Alphabet, Poluflossboyus- 
thalasses, E.M. B., Caller, Précise, C.B. R., A.D. E., M.I.S., Hereward 
the Wake, Marguerite, U.M. R., Eveline Crowther, St. Clair, Rufinus, 
Mandat, Mignonette, L.A.B., M. Choléra, Sunflower, Rudolph, 
E.D.A., Graham, Wilts, U.C.U., Roger de M., Odette S., Dot, 
Eberhard, J.M.A. 

Fifth Class. — Magpie, J.J.G., Bethersden, Cameo, M.L.L., 
Warwick, O.T.A., Singleton, Baset, L.E., Enfant, Lugdun, Polia, 
Dollie, Ambo, Combe, Phar, S.U., Iseult, R.O.T., C.A.N. 


On the requirements of the Civil Service Commissioners for Govern- 
ment Clerkships, a correspondent has something to say. All that con- 
cerns us here is to note that the passage they set was extremely difficult, 
and almost impossible to tackle without some acquaintance with 
the topography of Lyons. One translation was accompanied by a 
rough plan of the city, but very few competitors showed that they had 
taken the obvious precaution of consulting a Murray or Baedeker. To 
take this point first: the famous church of Nôtre Dame de Fourvières 
stands on a height (reached by a funicular railway) on the right of the 
Saone, and en un recul démesuré means, not *‘in a deep bend of the 
river,” but ‘‘in the far, far distance.” The Hôtel-Dieu is the oldest 
and largest hospital of Lyons (either keep the French, or spell it with 
a capital), and the central building has a dome or cupola (the Cathedral 
is in quite another part). La Guillotiere (this is the correct spelling) is 
a district of the city, and we must either keep the pont, or translate 
‘‘the bridge of La G.” Les guais are the quays or wharves, not the 
embankment or harbours. 

Having thus cleared the way, we pass to the French itself, and a 
preliminary difficulty presents itself: should we attempt to reproduce 
the marivaudage, the preciosity of the unknown author? We prefer to 
answer in the concrete. To speak of ‘‘ scintillating ” stars is quite in 
the manner of the original, but to speak of stars ‘‘ shuddering with 
cold ” is to force the note. ‘‘ Nimbly twinkling stars” and “ electric . 
arcs that stab the air ” are grotesque. 

I touch, lastly, on a few of the special cruxes. Fusant strikes the 
keynote, and we are almost bound to preserve the order. The whole 
scene is bathed in moonlight, and we might begin with ‘‘ Flooding all 
with cold crystal beams from the firmament, where stars sparkle and 

(Continued on page 844.) 
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SECOND EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth. Price One Shilling. 


FRENCH WORDS AND PHRASES. 


By J. QG. ANDERSON and F. STORR. 


“ A valuable aid to the study of French.""—The Bradford Observer. 


“This little volume contains over a score of classified lists dealing with 
the common objects and with the business of everyday life. They do not 
pretend to be exhaustive, but they are thoroughly practical ; and teachers 
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vocabulary.'’"—The Glasgow Herald. 
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Educational News. 
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FAIRY TALES FROM THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Edited and arranged by 


E. Dixon. Coloured Frontispiece and many Illustrations by J. D. BATTEN. 


Thick square crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 


FAIRY GOLD. A new Volume of Old English Fairy Tales. 
With many Illustrations in Colour and Line by 


Edited by Ernest Ruys. 
Herpert Coe. Large crown 8vo. 


STORIES OF KING ARTHUR. Retold from Malory. By Beatrice Cray. 


illustrated by Dora Curtis. 


UNA AND THE RED CROSS KNIGHT. Retold from Spenser's ‘' Faerie 
Illustrated by T. H. Robinson. 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. Illustrated in Colour and Line by J. A. SYMINGTON. 
Narrative condensed for Young Readers. 


Queene.” By N. G. Rvpk-Smitu. 


DON QUIXOTE. Cervantes’ 
With 40 Illustrations by W. H. Ropinson. 
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by the Author. 
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and Cheaper Edition.) With 30 Illustrations ty J. Smit. 
4s. Gd. net. 


THE NEW WORLD FAIRY BOOK. By H. A. Kennepv. 
H. R. MILLAR. 


STORIES OF EARLY BRITISH HEROES. Founded on Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. By C. G. HarTLEY. Illustrated by Parren Wilson. 


THE TRUE ANNALS OF FAIRY-LAND. Favourite Fairy Tales newly 
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3s. Gd. net. 


ANATOLE. By Aucusta Kuen. Illustrated by Parren WILSON. 

THE STORY OF THE SWORD. A Book for Boys. By T. S. Prrrin. 
Illustrated by G. W. C. HUTCHINSON. 

THE TALKING THRUSH, and other Tales from India. Retold by W. H. D. 
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Illustrations by Francis D. BEDFORD. 
PETER SIMPLE MASTERMAN IN CANADA. 
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fe. 6d. net. 

THE PICCANINNY BOOKS. Written and Illustrated in Colour by CHARLES 
Pon Ni Three Vols.: Bouncing Babes. Fanciful Fowls. Peculiar 

iggies. 

Illustrated by . Ye. net, cloth: 78. Gd. net. leather. 

STORIES PROM SHAKESPEARE FOR CHILDREN. By Atice SPENCER 
HOFFMAN. In pocketable Volumes. Beautifully Illustrated. Twelve Vols. 
now ready. List free. 

Ys. net. 

THE WISE BOOK. By Gitna Sowgray. 
trations by MILLICENT SOWERBY. 

BO AND THE FROGS. A real story for children by Grace CHISHOLM 
Young, author of ‘‘ Bimbo.” 


With numerous Coloured Illus- 


With numerous Illustrations. 


18. net, cloth; 28. net, leather. 

EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY. The publishers would point out the extreme 
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50 Volumes, 15s. 
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shiver, the moon looks round her with calm, melancholy grace, and 
beneath her siiver radiance the vast river prospect appears like a scene 
in dreamland. ‘* Fluvial” in English is suggestive of deposits 
Et c'est, “see there is”; jalonnée, ‘‘pricked out.” ‘* The tall 
silhouette ” sounds strange; read *‘the striking outline.” Sur des 
perspectives, ** opening on dim vistas,’ not *‘above.” Zoutun profond 
paysage, ** the whole a far receding landscape,” or *‘ a boundless stretch 
of champaign.” Les lumières, **the lamps on the quays make long 
straight lanes of sheeny light, which flashes like diamonds across the 
smooth river.” Jt is hard to avoid a plethora of epithets ; must cut the 
miroivantes, the play of light on a polished surface as of shot silk. 
Viennent couvrir, simply *‘ overpower.” Le grand glissement: the 
sound of many waters is the dominant note; low, but sustained. No 
single word will express this, and it is best to transpose the epithet, 
‘the swirl of the mighty river.” ‘* Kussie” was the most successful 
in reproducing ihe style, but *‘ the black hump of the Pont” barred 
him for the prize. 


A Prize of Two Guineas ts offered for the best translation 

of the following stanzas of Alfred de Vigny :— 
J'aime le son du Cor, le soir, au fond des bois, 
Soit qu il chante les pleurs de la biche aux abois, 
Qu l'adieu du chasseur que l'echo faible accueille, 
Et que le vent du nord porte de feuille en feuille. 
(Jue de fois, seul, dans l’ombre A minuit demeuré, 
j'ai souri de l'entendre, et plus souvent pleuré ! 
Car je croyais ouir de ces bruits prophétiques 
(Jui précedaient la mort des Paladins antiques. 
O montagne d'azur ! 6 pays adoré ! 
Rocs de la Frazona, cirque du Marboré, 
Cascades qui tombez des neiges entrainées, 
Sources, gaves, ruisscaux, torrents des Pyrénées : 
Monts gelés et fleuris, trone des deux saisons, 
Dont le front est de glace et le pied de gazons 
C'est Ja qu il faut s'asseoir, c'est Ja qu'il faut entendre 
Les airs lointains d'un Cor mélancolique et tendre. 
Souvent un voyageur, lorsque l’air est sans bruit, 
De cette voix d'airain fait retentir la nuit ; 
A ces chants cadencés autour de lui se mele 
L’harmonieux grelot du jeune agnot qui bêle. 


CLERGY 


Founded 1829. 


Une biche attentive, au lieu de se cacher, 

Se suspend immobile au sommet cu rocher, 

Et la cascade unit, dans une chute immense, 
Son éternelle plainte aux chants de la romance. 
Ames des Chevaliers, revenez-vous encore ? 
Est-ce vous qui parlez avec la voix du Cor ? 
Roncevaux ! Roncevaux ! dans ta sombre vailee, 
L'ombre du grand Roland nest donc pas consoleée! 


EXTRA PRIZE: 
A Prize or Prizes to the amount of Two Guineas ts 
offercd for the best corrections of the British Museum 
Reading Room list of British authors. Competitors mut 


put their pen through ee an lesi) a TF the printed names 
and write their alternatives tn the blank Spaces. 

Chaucer. Pope. i 

Spenser. Scott. 

Milton. Macaulay. 2: 

Swift. Tindale. 

Wordsworth. Bacon. xe 

Carlyle. Addison. 

Browning. Gibbon. 4. 

Caxton. Byron. 

Shakespeare. Tennyson. ny ccs 

Locke. 


Initials or a nom de guerre must be adopted by ALL com- 
| petitors, but the prize-winners will be required to send real 
| names for publication. 

_ All competitions must reach the Office by December 16th, 
addressed ‘‘ Prize Editor, THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 

| 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.C.”’ 

| Those tn the First Class are entitled on application to 
a copy of “Essays, Mock Essays, and Character Sketches.” 
pex- Translations sent with an adaressed and stamped 


| envelope and six penny postage stamps will be returned 
corrected. foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 
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REVIEWS AND MINOR NOTICES. 


The Apocalypse of St. John. The Greek Text, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Indices, by HENRY BARCLAY SWETE, 
D.D. (15s. Macmillan.) 

The appearance of Dr. Swete’s monumental edition of the 
Apocalypse marks an epoch in the study of this difficult book. 
It is planned on a large and comprehensive scale, and the 
actual work embodied in it has been executed with the 
thoroughness and consummate scholarship that we have 
learned to associate with the name of Swete. Theological 
students of all sorts—even those whose point of view is not 
that of the author—will accept with gratitude the splendid 
collection of rich material which is here set forth. 

In an elaborate introduction, covering no less than 216 
pages, Dr. Swete reviews all the main relevant questions that 
arise in connexion with the study of the book, and defines his 
attitude to the points at issue. The sections of the introduc- 
tion are arranged under the following heads :—(1) Prophecy 
in the Apostolic Church, (2) Apocalypses Jewish and Christian, 
(3) Contents and Plan of the Apocalypse of John, (4) Unity of 
the Apocalypse, (5) Destination, (6) Christianity in the Province 
of Asia, (7) Antichrist in the Province of Asia, (8) Purpose 
of the Apocalypse, (9) Date, (10) Circulation and Reception, 
(11) Vocabulary, Grammar, and Style, (12) Symbolism, (13) Use 
of the Old Testament and of other Literature, (14) Doctrine, 
(15) Authorship, (16) Text, (17) Commentaries, (18) History 
and Methods of Interpretation. This is followed „by the text 
and notes; the latter display characteristic fullness, exact- 
ness, and solidity, and, it need scarcely be added, textual 
questions are the subject of special care. 

The summaries contained in the sections of the introduction 
enumerated above are, on the whole, admirable. It is natural 
that the first of these should deal with “prophecy in the 
Apostolic Church.” The relevance of the theme to the 
Apocalypse is thus summarily indicated :—** The prophets of 
the Church have contributed but one book to the canon of the 
New Testament; but it is a monument of the great position 
which they had attained before the end of the first century ” 
(page xvii). In the second section the study of the Johannine 
Apocalypse is brought into relation with that of the Jewish 
apocalyptic literature generally. This is, of course, the main 
presupposition of the critical study of the Book of Revelation 
in recent years. Comparative study of this and kindred 
literary factors, more especially on the eschatological and 
mythological side, has revealed an unsuspected background of 
traditional beliefs and ideas to which full weight must be 
given if any product of this literature is to be understood. It 
is on this side that the greatest progress has recently been 
made, thanks mainly to the labours of such scholars as 
Gunkel and Bousset. Hitherto, however, this point of view 
has been very insufficiently recognized in England, though a 
great advance has been made by the work of Prof. Charles 
and one or two other scholars.* It is no small merit of Prof. 
Swete’s commentary that the importance of this branch of 
study is adequately recognized, though even Swete can hardly 
be said to be at home in this unfamiliar region. He seems, 
for instance, to have failed to perceive the essentially anti- 
apocalyptic bias of the Pharisaic movement (page xxiii), which 
explains so much. The essential truth of the matter could, 
however, hardly be better put than in the following para- 
graph (page xxiv) :— 

The first Christian apocalypse came on the crest of this long wave of 
apocalyptic effort. Compositions more or less similar both in form and 
in substance to the work of St. John had been in circulation among 
Palestinian and Alexandrian Jews for two centuries and a half before 
he took up his pen to write the ‘* Revelation of Jesus Christ.” It may 
be claimed for St. Paul that he created the Epistle as we find it in the 
New Testament; and the ‘‘ Memoirs of the Apostles,” which from 
Justin’s time have been known as ‘‘ Gospels,” have no exact literary 
parallel in pre-Christian literature. This cannot be said of the writer 
of the New Testament Apocalypse; he had models to follow, and to 
some extent he followed them. 


* Cf. especially the splendid | article by Prof. Porter in n Hastings 
“ Dictionary of the Bible” on the Book of Refelàtio: " 


articles by Prof. J. T. Marshall, of, Manchester, LI 
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An interesting discussion of the points in which the Johannine 
Apocalypse differs from and ofters a contrast to the earlier 
Jewish models follows :—“ |The author of the Apocalypse] is 
far from being a mere imitator of previous apocalyptic writing.” 

One of the most important sections is the fourth, dealing 
with the “unity of the Apocalypse ” (pages xlii f.). Here Dr. 
Swete insists strongly on the literary unity of the book— 
which is governed by a definite plan. 


That the author of the Apocalypse made free use of any materials to 
which he had access and which were available for his purpose is highly 
probable. But did he transfer large masses of earlier apocalyptic writing 
to his own work in such a manner as to make his book a compilation or 
to detract from its unity? Was this his method of dealing with the 
works of the older apocalyptists? (Page xlix.) 


Dr. Swete answers these questions in the negative. But, 
though it may be conceded that the author of the Apocalypse 
on the whole makes an independent use of the material, and 
has stamped the whole book with the impress of real literary 
unity, this does not preclude the possibility that traditional 
associations and ideas cling to much that is used, which must 
be recognized in order to make the result intelligible at all. 
This is especially true of such sections as Revelation x.—xil. 
The current coin of apocalyptic imagery, diction, and ideas 
is largely drawn from the great world-sagas and mythology ; 
and Dr. Swete, though, as has been pointed out, he concedes 
the possibility of such influence, does not always allow for 
this factor sufficiently in his interpretations. He insists rightly 
on the religious spirit with which the work is infused. This 
will become even more clearly apparent when the mythological 
and traditional ‘antecedents are differentiated and distinctly 
appreciated. Dr. Swete does not sufficiently allow for Jewish 
affinities, more particularly when he comes to expound the 
text. The vivid concrete realism of the book—so thoroughly 
Jewish—is too often refined away by harmonistic exegesis. A 
good instance of this tendency meets us in the note on xi. 3, 
where the (undoubtedly) right view that the two witnesses 
signify the traditional heralds of the Messiah (such as Moses 
and Elijah or Enoch and Elijah) is rejected, in favour of one 
that regards them as representing “the Church in her function 
of witness-bearing " (page 132). In such passages as xxii. 20, 
also, striking Jewish athnities are ignored. 

The question of date is discussed admirably in a special 
section (ix.), and the editor follows early Christian tradition 
in assigning the book to “the last years of Domitian ” (page xcv). 
The question of authorship is dealt with in section xv. Natur- 
ally, the relation of the Apocalypse to the Fourth Gospel 
cannot be eliminated in arriving at a conclusion on this point. 
Dr. Swete seems to incline to the view that the Apostle John, 
the son of Zebedee, actually wrote the Apocalypse, while “ the 
Fourth Gospel was not written by the hand of John, but 
dictated ” (page clxxx). But he is not at all dogmatic on the 
point : 

While inclining to the traditional view which holds that the author 
of the Apocalypse was the Apostle John, the present writer desires to 
keep an open mind upon the question. Fresh evidence may at any 
time be produced which will turn the scale in favour of the Elder. 
(Page clxxxi.) 

What has been said here by way of criticism is a small 
matter indeed when weighed against the outstanding merits 
of Dr. Swete’s masterly commentary. It marks an immense 
advance on all its predecessors in English, and will lastingly 
influence for good the exegesis of one of the most difficult 
books of the New Testament. It is enriched with several 
valuable illustrations and maps, and is equipped with full 
indices. 


The Churches and Modern Thought. By PHILIP VIVIAN. 
Popular Edition. (3s. 6d. net. Watts.) 

This is a remarkable work, which we ought to have noticed 
in the first edition, but, to make a frank confession, we were 
deterred, not only because it is dangerous ground to tread, 
but because the subject lies outside our special province, and, 
as Lord Rosebery lately remarked, no sane man scatters 
burning coals to walk on. The author, who hardly attempts 
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to preserve his anonymity under the pseudonym, is an out- 
spoken agnostic—more pronounced even than the inventor of 
the word, than Mr. John Morley or Sir Leslie Stephen. He 
holds that the Churches are l’tnfame of Voltaire; that 
between the Churches and Modern Thought no reconcilement 
is possible; that, as science increases, orthodoxy, whether 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, is bound to decrease. He 
goes to the very root, not only of Christianity, but of all 
religions, and in the space at our disposal it is obviously 
impossible to summarize his arguments, and even indicate 
how far his conclusions seem to us justified. This much, 
however, we may say—and feel bound to say—that Philip- 
Vivian is a clear thinker, who has made a special study both 
of Christian evidences and of comparative religions—a 
champion of Materialism, well worthy of an Encyclical.. 
Twenty years ago Bishop Lightfoot answered the author of 
“ Supernatural Religion.’? We wish that his successor in the- 
see would be provoked to answer the author of “ The Churches. 
and Modern Thought.” 

Only on one point, which immediately concerns us, would we 
venture to join issue with the author. He proposes, if we 
understand him aright, to banish not only all catechisms. 
(Sir Oliver Lodge’s included) from schools, but the Bible as. 
well. Now, even if for the sake of argument we accept his. 
premisses, if with him we reject all miracles and disbelieve in 
any supernatural agency, we should still be in favour of 
retaining the Bible as the greatest book, or more strictly 
collection of books, in the world, the most perfect exponent of 
human thought and aspirations. Prof. Huxley was once asked 
by a leading divine to write him a letter expressing his opinion 
of the Bible, that he might read to a meeting of agnostic 
working men whose challenge he had accepted. Prof. Huxley 
replied: “You may tell them that there is no book that I 
reverence more, or study more; but you must, in fairness, 
add that I wholly reject the miraculous element.” Needless 
to say, the letter was never read; it did not serve the Canon's 
purpose, but, in spite of the reservation, it serves ours. There- 
is no more beautiful story in literature than that of Joseph 
and his brethren. There is no higher exposition of morality 
than the Sermon on the Mount. Nor need the mythical! 
element trouble us in the earlier stages. A wise teacher will 
know what to omit, just as Bishop Ulphilas omitted the books 
of Judges and Kings when he translated the Old Testament 
for his Gothic children. In the secondary school, the teacher’s 
difficulties will increase, and, while allowing, without reserve, 
the author's plea for the liberty of prophesying. we still con- 
sider that one holding Philip Vivian’s views would not be a fit 
person to be the moral instructor of schoolboys. It was not a 
clerical obscurantist who wrote “maxima debetur puero 
reverentia.” On the other hand, we find, even in this volume. 
high clerical authority for treating the Bible as literature, and 
frankly acknowledging the legendary element. Dean Farrar 
is here quoted as saying, “ We must vaccinate the children 
with criticism to save them from the smallpox of scepticism.” 

We may aptly conclude with a reminiscence. When Dr. 
Farrar was Head Master of Marlborough, he was consulted 
by an unorthodox member of his staff on the difficulties he 
experienced in giving Scripture lessons. Dr. Farrar’s direction 
was: “You are bound to teach nothing directly opposed to 
the doctrines of the Church of England; but I do not ask you 
to teach one word that you do not yourself believe.” 


Life and Labour of the People of India. By ABDULLAH 
YuUSUF-ALI, M.A., LL.M. Cantab., I.C.S., Barrister-at- 
Law. (12s. net. John Murray.) 

Mr. Yusuf-Ali is a clever and charming writer; indeed. 
there are very few Englishmen, we should say, that could 
present such a complicated and difficult subject, even if they 
were equally familiar with it, in such simple, fluent, and vivid 
style. The chapters grew out of popular lectures, and they 
will now inform a wider circle on matters of very great im- 
portance to the people of this country, who bear so heavya 
responsibility for the people of India-without knowing much 
about them. The description is comprehensive rather than 
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critical, though incidentally it is mildly critical also: it is the 
part of prudence for a member of the Indian Civil Service to 
limit carefully his expression of opinion. The result inevitably 
is, that, while the author paints a picture that is true in outline as 
far as it goes, he omits the shading that is necessary to a com- 
plete presentation. If this reservation be kept in mind, his 
work will be found extremely instructive as well as entertaining. 
He describes town and village life in India, civic life, student 
life, woinan’s life, the life of the leisured classes; he reviews 
industrial and economic problems, and public health adminis- 
tration; and he closes with an estimate of social tendencies. 
On each subject, to all appearance, Mr. Yusuf-Ali is readily 
informatory: the picture is bright, or not so bright; but, when 
we want to get at the root of the matter, the author lightly 
steps aside and leaves us unsatisfied. For example, we read 
a speaking description of town life, of decaying and growing 
cities, sombre and beautiful cities, and may draw this or that 
inference; but when we are told that “in none of them yet 
has the city life, or city government, come into line with the 
ideals and aspirations of the people,” and want to know why, 
Mr. Yusuf-Ali merely anticipates that “surely the time will 
come when... things will be gloriously different.” Village 
life is admirably described, and the village, Mr. Yusuf-Ali 
protests, “in spite of its conservatism, shows itself as freely 
open to conviction on questions of material and moral advan- 
tages as can be expected from people who think slowly and 
act deliberately.” When we are on the point of asking why 
such portentous deliberation persists, the author breaks off 
with “ Let us hope...” this, * Let us hope...’ that. The 
same tendency is suggested by the remark that “ you cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear ” as a summary comment 
on the hopelessness of a satisfactory University standard on 
the basis of unsatisfactory lower grades. The question is 
whether the material really is “a sow’s ear,” and, if so, why 
it is not a more workable material. Mr. Yusuf-Ali sees clearly 
enough what is wrong, and a perspicacious reader will draw 
the correct inference; but the ordinary reader needs to be 
told in plain figures how scandalous is the neglect of primary 
and secondary education. On the industrial and economic 
problems the author has not a free hand, otherwise he would 
have certainly stiffened his rapid review of the “ obstacles to 
India’s industrial prosperity.” On questions of sanitation, he 
shows a refreshingly practical spirit, while recognizing the 
difficulties of reform, especially in the backward notions of 
the people. He sees also quite distinctly the most practical 
lines of social progress. The pity of it all is that he has 
rigidly held aloof from controversial matters, when it is so 
evident that he could discuss the subjects with exceptional 
ability, not merely on the surface and by suggestion, but in 
their width and depth. At the same time, his official position 
must be considered, and, after all, he does present a view of 
the subjects he has selected that will prove most instructive 
to the many readers that prefer to avoid controversies. The 
volume is adorned with a number of illustrations from drawings 
and photographs by native artists, and with a cover design 
from an ornament in the royal palace at Delhi. . 


The Future Life and Modern Difficulties. By the Rev. 
F. CLAUDE KEMPSON, M.B. (3s. 6d. net. Pitman.) 

The combination of parish priest and scientific expert, we 
agree with the publisher's advertisement, is sufficiently rare in 
itself to excite attention, and, though the author's name was 
to us unknown, we approached the book with keen interest, 
hoping to find a philosophic treatment of a vital question 
which touches both science and religion. The first chapter, 
however, was enough to show us that Mr. Kempson approaches 
the problem not as an independent inquirer, but as a con- 
vinced apologist. This by no means implies that the book is 
worthless; but that it must be read as we read a problem 
play or a novel with a purpose. 

Mr. Kempson starts with the assumption that morality 
depends on a belief in a future life. He does not deny that 
there have been, and are, moral agnostics, but these he accounts 
for as planets or moons, pale reflections of the central light 
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of Christianity. We naturally ask how he explains indepen- 
dent systems of morality; not only Buddhism, Confucianism, 
and Positivism—which has been defined as Catholicism with- 
out God—but Japanese patriotism. We look in vain in the 
Index for words like ‘* Comte,” “ Nirvana,” “‘ Bushada ’’—this 
aspect of the subject is wholly ignored. Again, philosophers 
from Plato down to Mr. Mactaggart have taught the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul on a non-Christian or anti- 
Christian basis, but Mr. Kempson neither accepts nor rejects 
such allies. Once more, a considerable portion of the volume 
is occupied with a discussion of miracles and of the docu- 
mentary evidence of Christianity. On @ priori grounds he 
postulates one, and only one, central miracle; the other Bible 
miracles are admitted as subsidiary. Are Jonah’s whale and 
the Lourdes miracles—to take two extreme instances—“ sub- 
sidiary,” and, if not, why not? We look in vain for an 
answer. “ Modern difficulties,’ both as regards miracles and 
documents are not fairly faced by an author who takes no 
account of Dr. Abbott and all his school of thought. 

When we pass to the scientific side of the book, we can 
award the author full credit for his clear definition of the 
limits of science, which can only teach the “ how,” and is not 
concerned with the “why.” We cannot, however, allow his 
limitation of the province of the critic. “It does not belong 
to the critic to say whether the events that are related are 
possible or impossible in themselves.” Is the critic of 
Herodotus to be debarred from discussing whether his 
traveller’s tales are possible or impossible in themselves, from 
distinguishing the anthropophagi and the men whose heads 
do grow beneath their shoulders? We feel, moreover, some 
hesitation in admitting the claims as a scientific expert of a 
writer who takes Mr. George Romanes as his leading authority, 
who defines natural selection as the doctrine that “like would 
be attracted by like and would mate,” and believes that the 
discovery of radium has proved that “one element can be 
changed into another.” 


An Introduction to Child Study. By W. B. DRUMMOND, 
M.B., C.M., F.R.C.P.E. (6s. net. Edward Arnold.) 

A larger work by Mr. Drummond will be welcomed by all 
who have proved the usefulness of “The Child, his Nature 
and Nurture.” This new book is called “ An Introduction to 
Child Study”; but, as the author says, he aims at a fairly 
comprehensive introduction.” Perhaps the first thought that 
occurs to one after a preliminary survey is that, in spite of the 
amount of information condensed within very moderate limits, 
the book is thoroughly interesting from start to finish. Mr. 
Drummond is particularly clear-headed, and expresses himself 
plainly, avoiding unnecessary technicalities. He has therefore 
succeeded in bringing within the reach of a very large circle 
practically all the important conclusions which have been 
reached by the best workers in the field of child study up to the 
present time. Other characteristics of Mr. Drummond’s 
writing are his scrupulous honesty and his reasonableness. 

In supplementing the results of his own careful observations 
and experiments, from his wide knowledge of the work of 
specialists, Mr. Drummond never fails to acknowledge his in- 
debtedness. He avoids also the irritating extravayances of 
some writers on this subject. For example, while owning 
Principal Stanley Hall as the “recognized leader of the 
movement,” and referring to “ Adolescence” as “a mine in 
which future writers will dig for many a long day,” he is still 
ready to call in question exaggerations, such as the suggestion 
that, in the case of girls between twelve and fifteen or there- 
abouts, “idleness should be cultivated and reverie provided for 
in every way.” Mr. Drummond attributes the frequent ill- 
health of schoolgirls to the want of the free open-air exercise 
so readily granted to their brothers. “It cannot be too strongly 
impressed upon parents and teachers alike that outdoor exer- 
cise is every bit as important for girls as for boys. Without it, 
girls cannot but grow up weakly and anemic.” The statistics 
from whichthe writer argues are taken fromchildren attending 
the Edinburgh Sick Children's Hospital,’and the girls_there 
certainly do not belong to_the'class who.compose the boarding 
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school “ crocodile ” which excites his wrath. But he might, 
with equal effect, have referred to the frequency with which 
domestic affairs press upon the growing girls in the poorer 
classes, at an age when most of the boys are still shouting and 
playing in the streets in perfect freedom. 

Other questions are treated in the same spirit of sanity. 
The teaching of biology,” we read, “is entirely on the side 
of those who deliberately select their culture material to meet 
the needs of each age, and who aim at guiding the child 
tnrough the chief phases of racial progress. But it may not 
be amiss to say that Nature is never exact in her recapitula- 
tions of the past. She does not hesitate to take short cuts, 
nor to suppress altogether stages which cease to be steps to 
something higher. . . . The child himself, as a rule, seems to 
recognize quite clearly the century he belongs to. If we feel 
constrained to present him with a tent, because Abraham lived 
in one, he no doubt enters into the spirit of the thing and 
accepts it joyfully. But he also annexes the ball of string 
and the coffee canister to fit up telephonic communication 
with the nursery.” 

The chapters on “ Instinct,” “ Habit,” on the “ Interests 
of Children,” and on “ Forms of Expression,” are all good, 
though one page in this last may with advantage be suppressed 
in another edition. We have Dr. Keith's authority for stating 
that the account of monkey language and the vocabulary of 
twenty-five to thirty words attributed to the chimpanzee by 
Mr. R. L. Garner may be relegated to the region of travellers’ 
tales. °* Some Moral Characteristics ” and “ Religion and the 
Child ” are wise and helpful, and the tone in which suggestions 
are made should offend no one. 

A saving common-sense is displayed in the chapter entitled 
* Caution in Child Study,” and though Mr. Drummond defends 
the method of the “test” or “questionnaire,” if arranged to 
fit into school work and treated as ordinary class exercises, 
such as those used by Mrs. Barnes in her study on the 
development of the historic sense, he repudiates all such as 
“aim directly at children’s private thoughts and feelings, 
and tend to excite unnatural and unhealthy introspection.” 
“What,” he asks, “are we to think of such queries as 
these? Death—Why do people die? Where do they go? 
Hell—What must a person do to go there? Ghosts—What 
can they do?” What can we think, but that the framers 
of such questions for children are hardly to be considered 
responsible for their actions ? 

Books such as this are needed to correct the exuberances 
of such eccentrics among those engaged in child-study. Mr. 
Drummond's is a book for parents and teachers to possess, 
not merely to borrow from a library. It not only presents an 
interesting and exhaustive body of facts, physiological and 
psychological, but gives sound advice on difficult subjects. 
Not the least attractive feature is the way in which the kindly 
humour and genial personality of the writer are everywhere 
revealed, even in his choice of titles for his chapters. 


Modern Studies. By OLIVER ELTON. (7s. 6d. net. 
E. Arnold.) 

Modern studies are mainly reprints of articles from the 
Quarterly Review. That the readers of the Quarterly are 
a limited number, and that not one reader in a hundred has 
leisure and opportunity for turning up old numbers, is not in 
itself a sufficient justification for their republication; but Prof. 
Elton possesses that distinction and individuality as a literary 
critic which give a unity to excursions into many and varied 
fields of literature, and make us welcome the opportunity of 
perusing his collected works. 

It would be difficult for a reviewer, even if he had the 
competent knowledge, to give an adequate notion of the varied 
contents, and impossible in the space allotted to him to 
discuss a tithe of the moot points that they raise. We must 
content ourselves with directing our readers to what, in our 
opinion, is of most permanent interest. 

First in importance we should be inclined to put the 
article on “ The meaning of literary history.” The main idea 
that underlies the criticism of the particular works sclected is 


that literature is international, a federation no constituent of 
which can be understood without reference to the other 
members. One dictum we may quote by reason of its direct 
pedagogic bearing. “Old English has less to say to us than 
almost any literature of note in the West—far less, for in- 
stance, than French or Italian. Hence we are wrong, in our 
schemes of education, to tie it up rigidly with the study of 
modern English literature, at the expense of French or 
Italian literature, which are more important.” “A word on 
Mysticism,” provoked by Prof. James's “ Varieties of religious 
experience,” touches only the fringe of a vast subject (to Neo- 
Platonism there is only a passing allusion), but the touch is 
sure, and the essay is a fine example of sympathetic criticism. 

“Recent Shakespeare criticism” will appeal to a wider 
public. It is, in the main, a discriminating review of Mr. 
A. C. Bradley's “ Shakspearian Tragedy,” and Prof. Raleigh's 
monograph in “ English Men of Letters.” The weak points 
in each are touched with a loving hand. Half the volume is 
taken up with studies of particular writers—Tennyson, Swin- 
burne, George Meredith, and Mr. Henry James. Of these, in 
our judgment, George Meredith is the best, though Swinburne 
runs it hard. With Tennyson, Prof. Elton is out of sympathy. 
and, subtle as is the analysis of Mr. James’s novels, the vivi- 
section of a vivisector has only an ephemeral interest. 

We have said nothing of the minor articles in this delightful 
miscellany, and can only in conclusion call attention to the 
appendix of notes which give authorities quoted or referred to 
in the text, an invaluable guide to the student who is prompted 
to independent research. 
ca —_———_ = 

ao ; 
George Buchanan : a Memorial, 1506-1906. Contributions 
by various Writers. Compiled and Edited by D. A. 
MILLAR. (7s. 6d. net. D. Nutt.) 

The celebration of the four-hundredth anniversary of 
Buchanan’s birth has called forth from the Scotch University 
with which he was most closely connected a worthy memorial. 
As to the great humanist’s life, Prof. P. Hume Brown has left 
but little for after-explorers to glean. Fresh documents. 
however, have been discovered by Senhor Henriques of 
Carnota which enable us to trace the obscurest part of 
Buchanan’s life—his residence in Portugal from 1547 to 1551. 
To give the devil his due, he was treated with fairness, and 
even indulgence, by the Inquisition. 

After all, it is as a writer of Latin verse that Buchanan's 
fame ultimately rests, and this volume supplies sufficicnt 
specimens for the reader to form his own estimate. For our- 
selves, we endorse the candid judgment passed on them by 
Principal Lindsay in an essay which contrasts favourably 
with the encomiums of some other contributors who have let 
themselves be carried away by the festive occasion. Dr. 
Lindsay makes, perhaps, too much of Buchanan’s false 
quantities, which, if we excuse the short o of silver Latimity 
and short vowels before sp, &c., are not numerous; but he 
exposes ruthlessly the real defect—“that insincerity, that 
unreal, artificial tone which necessarily attaches to poems 
written in a dead language about living people.” The remark 
applics to other than the complimentary poems. Take the 
“May Day” ode, which Wordsworth declared equal in senti- 
ment, if not in elegance, to anything in Horace. To us the 
sentiment scems throughout commonplace, second-hand—a 


mere echo. 
Talis silentum per tacitum nemus 
Levi susurrat murmure spiritus 
Lethenque juxta obliviosam 
Funereas agilat cupressos. 


Could any one who had “ felt the joy ” like Wordsworth have 
introduced the funereal image? Gray’s two stanzas on the 
Grande Chartreuse are worth all the alcaics of Buchanan. 
The fact that Buchanan's Latin version of the Psalms formed 
a school book in Scotland from the end of the sixteenth to 
the middle cf the nineteenth century is an instance of the 
pernicious effect of Je vers rongeur. In one of our great 
English public schools, within living~memory, during Holy 
Week, the Psalms used_to be set for Latin verse. 
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We have touched only on one side of a many-sided volume. 
The portraits and illustrations add greatly to its attractive- 
ness. 


Thomas Godolphin Rooper: Selected Writings. With 
a Memoir by R. G. TaATTON. (7s. 6d. net. Blackie.) 

Mr. Rooper was a model Inspector. He put his whole 
heart into the work, and yet he was never a slave to red tape. 
In the darkest days of Whitehall, when Robert Lowe was the 
guiding spirit, he was never tempted to regard himself as a 
departmental detective or gauger of infant brains. He set 
himself strenuously to learn the actual work and the possi- 
bilities of the primary school, and appeared as the teacher’s 
friend and coadjutor rather than as his judge and master. If 
we compare him with two more famous Inspectors, his con- 
temporaries, he was in some respects superior to either. In 
his intimate knowledge of schools and in his kindly relations 
with teachers, Sir Joshua Fitch was his equal, and in literary 
culture his superior; but Rooper had gained at Balliol, and 
_ in particular under the influence of T. H. Green, a philosophic 
basis and a grasp of psychology of which there is little trace 
in Fitch’s lectures. Rooper deals not only with the how, but 
also with the why, of teaching. Matthew Arnold, again, was a 
poet and man of letters who happened to be an Inspector. 
We are in no way discounting the vast debt that English 
education owes to Arnold when we add that his regular official 
duties sat very lightly on him, and that he knew very little 
of the actual working of a primary school. While Arnold 
was writing reports recommending the study of Latin and 
the Vulgate in elementary schools, Rooper was attending 
science classes at South Kensington or learning the mystery 
of Sloyd. Can we fancy Arnold attending a Sloyd class? It 
is a very simple, generous, and lovable character that is here 
portrayed by his old friend of Balliol days. As the Master of 
Trinity writes to Mr. Tatton: “ Among the many dear friends 
whom you and I have known at Harrow, at Oxford, and in 
these later days, scarcely one has lived a more fruitful, and 
none a more beautiful, life.” One delightful story we must 
cull from Dr. Butler’s letter. It was at Harrow, in 1866, 
during the “ Seven Weeks’ War,” that Dr. Butler was talking 
at dinner to Rooper of the uncertainty of war news, one day’s 
report flatly contradicting that of the day before. “I fear my 
discourse may have had a soporific effect on our friend; for 
his first comment was: ° Yes, Sir; I dare say you must have 
felt just the same when the first accounts of Waterloo reached 
your ears.’ ”’ 

As a writer, Mr. Rooper is not nearly so well known as he 
deserves to be. Thanks in part to its taking title, “ The Pot 
of Green Feathers” has been widely read, and, as is usual 
with pedagogic writings, more widely in the States than in 
England. It is the most elaborate of his essays, and, as he 
informed the editor. was seven years incubating. It is also 
the best instance of Rooper’s special gift, the power of grasp- 
ing some psychological principle—in this case Lange's “ Apper- 
ception ’’—and showing its immediate and practical bearing 
on the work of the school-room. Briefer, but no less instruc- 
tive, essays are here collected on Hand-work, School Garden- 
ing, Geography Teaching, and the Elements of Drawing. 
There are besides papers of more general interest, among 
which we may note one on Séguin (omitted by an oversight in 
the Contents), the great reformer of the training of idiots, who 
will, we hope, in future be recognized by cyclopedias of peda- 
gogy; and one on Home v. Public School Education, in 
which, under the transparent veil of “ Lyonesse,” the author 
pays a grateful tribute to his beloved Harrow. Criticism is 
disarmed; the most brutal of critics would not question 
Whether Heine’s mother was all that her son’s sonnet painted 
her; but, as this paper is not unlikely to be quoted by advocates 
of the public school system, it is not impertinent to remark 
that the via media, the day public school, is wholly ignored. 
We may conclude our review with an apt story from R. H. 
Quick’s Life. “I asked B. fa school inspector! what he 
thought of Fearon’s book on School Inspection. He said it 
had been sent him by the Education Department, but he had 
not read it. Every man has his own way of doing things.” 


In the thirty years since this was written, we have advanced 
all along the line, and it is a safe prediction that not only all 
of H.M. Inspectors, but the majority of the laymen who, in 
increasing numbers, interest themselves in national education, 
will read and profit by Rooper’s Remains. 


Notes on New Testament Criticism. By E. A. ABBOTT. 
i (A. & C. Black.) 

In this book, which forms Part VII. of ‘“‘ Diatessarica,” Dr. Abbott 
redeems the promise made in *‘ Silanus the Christian,” that he would 
shortly publish a set of notes as a supplement to that volume. Part I. 
of the present work contains those notes, of which the longest is an 
interesting inquiry into the date of the Apocalypse. Dr. Abbott places 
the date of composition about 96 A.D., and defends the unity of the 
work, which he calis ‘an epic poem describing what a Christian 
Homer might describe as ‘the good news of the accomplishment of 
the righteousness and the wrath of God.’” Part II. consists of two 
notes, one on the meaning of the phrase ‘Son of Man,” the other 
dealing with ‘‘ The Self-Manifestations of Christ.” In this latter note 
there is a particularly suggestive treatment of the finding of the stater 
by St. Peter in the fish’s mouth. Only a careful study of the volume 
can convey any adequate idea of the enormous amount of research 
undertaken by the author. Asa book of reference for students, it will 
assuredly fulhl the hope which the writer expresses in the preface. 
Those who are not students are apt to grow impatient with minute 
scholarship. But it is only by such minute research that we can hope 
to solve the many problems presented by the Gospel records. Nor 
are these problems merely textual or literary; they are doctrinal and 
theological. Before the scheme of Christian doctrine can claim to 
rest upon a sure foundation, apologists must endeavour to find out the 
exact form of the original record, and the meaning which the words 
of Christ would have cunveyed to those who heard them. This dis- 
covery can be made only by the patient detailed investigation of 
which this volume presents so striking an example. The preface 
gives us aglimpse into the laboratory of the researcher. We see him 
at his work, and note the instruments he uses. Those who watch 
him will, we think, learn not a little from him. 


An English Prose Miscellany. Selected, with an Introduction, by 
JOHN MASEFIELD. (6s. Methuen.) 

‘In a book of this size,” begins the introducer, somewhat tartly, ‘‘ it 
is impossible to give specimens of every prose writer of importance 
from the time of Caxton until the middle of the eighteenth century.” 
The reason for these limitations in size and period does not transpire, 
and, as we did not assist at the interview between Mr. Masefield and 
the publisher, we have no means of accounting for them. It would 
have been satisfactory to have had some indication of them conveyed in 
the title, but we confess to a certain pleasure in finding an author so 
little careful to hide that the number of pages was stipulated before- 
hand. Indeed, no layman ever showed less alacrity in the advertisement 
of his wares (we owe the simile to the author) than does Mr. Masefield 
in his explanatory preface to this volume of prose selections. There isa 
kind of disarming acerbity in his mode of displaying his samples which 
makes it abundantly plain—if we did not know it otherwise—that this 
particular bagman has only temporarily assumed the showman’s habit : 
he has a higher calling which plucks him continually by the sleeve. 
Indeed, Mr. Masefield is so lacking in the usual equipment of a show- 
man that he has anticipated us in all we might think or say in depre- 
ciation of a prose miscellany ; only we confess we are glad that he did 
not stop at the point which we had reached before examining this 
volume, and decide against such an undertaking altogether, for it is 
full of treasures—old friends and new—most felicitously chosen and 
brought together as samples, frankly arranged with no attempt at com- 
pleteness and, we must add, with a very questionable attempt at classi- 
fication under the headings of memoirs and letters, divines, dramatists 
and novelists, occasional writings, character studies and sketches, 
translations, historical and biographical, and critical. The divisions are 
formal and arbitrary, and one has the sense of sitting at a feast in which 
a single animal is made to do duty as separate courses, with a dis- 
guising sauce, when part of Izaak Walton’s ‘‘ Life of Hocker” is 
served up as a *‘ character study,” another part as ‘* history and 
biography.” It would have been better, perhaps, to omit selections 
from the dramatists than to dismiss them so cursorily, though it is true 
even this brief selection reminds us of what is both one of the subtlest 
and most profound of poetic problems—the place of prose in tragic 
drama. Indeed, part of the success of the book lies in its honest frag- 
mentariness—it is the selection of an artist, moving with assured tread 
among fellow artists. The introduction, though hastily put together, 
contains some illuminating comments, particularly the comparison 
between the style of Donne and Jeremy Taylor, the appreciation of 
Dekker and of Zuphues. i 
“Cambridge English Classics.” -— Complete Werks of George Gascorene. 

Vol. I. Edited by JOHN W. CUNLIFFE. 4s. 6d. net. (Catm- 
bridge University Press.) 

The first volume of Gascoigne’s worksf entitled ‘“The Posies,” has 
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now appeared among the series of classical English writers in course of 
issue by the Cambridge Press, faithfully reproducing the original text. 
No bid is made for the attention of the general literary public. The 
text stands alone without introduction or notes, and in an appendix the 
three quarto editions, which appeared respectively in 1573, 1575, and 
1587, are collated. The author himself had provided no less than 
three introductory apologias for his work, addressed to ‘‘ Reverend 
Divines, all Young Gentlemen, and Readers Generally,” for Gascoigne 
was nothing if not self-conscious, and all the children of his imagination 
were provided at some period of their career with apologetic leading 
strings. The book is intended for scholars and students specializing 
in this period of English literature: it is to be doubted, indeed, if 
many even of these will have the courage to encounter the three sorts 
of flora that make up Gascoigne’s posy—Flowers, Hearbes, and 
Weedes—ending with ‘‘certain notes of instruction concerning the 
making of verse.” Under ‘‘ Hearbes” is comprised that part of 
Gascoigne’s work already most likely to be familiar to students of the 
drama, his ‘‘ Supposes,” translated from Ariosto, and his version of 
“ Jocasta,” the latter in dreary blank verse, the former in consider- 
ably brisker, more palatable prose. It is oppressively clear to us that 
Gascoigne was not one on whom the spark had fallen: no line of his 
makes us either sorrow or rejoice, though many make us sigh; but 
since it is desirable that his works should be accessible to students of 
literary developments, the present scholarly edition will be welcomed : 
it is admirably printed and bound, extremely light, and published at a 
price which brings it within the reach of all. 


The Steep Ascent: Memorials of Arthur Hebert Thomas. By 
G. F.T. (5s. net. Bemrose.) 

Mr. Gill contributes a prefatory sketch of the subject of this record, 
a Haileybury boy who, on leaving Oxford, gave up the prospect of a 
family living to devote himself to missionary work, and died of fever 
in India at the early age of 28. It was a noble life of self-sacrifice, but 
we cannot help feeling that it was a mistake to embody it in a history 
of the Rammad Mission, wherein the missioner appears like a figure in 
a Turner landscape. 


A New Primer of English Literature. By T. G. Tucker, Litt. D., 
and WALTER MURDOCH, M.A. (2s. 6d. Whitcombe & Tombs.) 
This is an intelligent survey of the whole of our literary history— 

sound in its facts, clear in its arrangement, simple in its expression, 
sparing and circumspect in its criticisms, as the authors intended it 
should be. It is, moreover, extremely economical in its mention of 
dates—perhaps a little too much so, but, if it is, it is a fault on the right 
side. It comes to us from Australia, its authors being respectively 
Professor of Classical Philology and Lecturer in English in the Uni- 
versity of Melbourne. It is a well thought out and well written little 
book. But, with all its clearness of arrangement and simplicity of 
expression, it is rather difficult to imagine what kind of student is 
expected to use it. We have thought over this for some time, and have 
come to the conclusion that it is meant for one who does not desire to 
give much time to the subject, but who, having read a little, wants to 
have a clear outline of the whole so as to fix that little in its place— 
an outline which will not have to be changed if he finds time, or 
desires, to fill out its contents more fully by future study. If so, he 
could not find a more sensible and interesting little book for his pur- 
pose. The authors know their subject well, and know what to include 
and what to omit. The kind of student we have imagined should be 
grateful for it. But one who can devote more time to study had better 
spend that time on studying the literature itself, and leave the history 
of it to others, until the time shall come that he requires a much larger 
book than this—if he wants any history at all. 


Some Curios from a Word-collector’s Cabinet. By A. SMYTHE 
PALMER, D.D. (2s. 6d. Routledge & Son.) 

It is a curious collection of words of odd meanings and odd deriva- 
tions which Dr. Palmer has put together from various sources. His 
reading has been wide and curious, and as he has gone along he has 
preserved in his philological scrap-book a great number of words about 
which he has some peculiarity of origin, folk-lore, or history to tell us. 
Some of these require a little more evidence and thinking over before 
we accept them; but the majority are right enough. No one interested 
in such studies can turn the pages over without finding much to his 
purpose in this motley collection. If he does so, we gather, he will 
quite satisfy Dr. Palmer—or go a good way towards doing so. 


The Neighbours ef Britain. (1s. 6d. McDougall.) 

This is a volume of Messrs. McDougall’s Geographical Readers 
entitled ‘f Our Own and Other Lands.” It is clearly printed, interest- 
ingly written, and copiously illustrated—many of the pictures being in 
colour. It is strongly bound in light red cloth, and is altogether 
brimful of information and pleasing glimpses of our neighbours. The 
maps are plentiful, and there is a good geographical summary at the end 
of the book. Nothing has been spared to make the volume acceptable 
and attractive to the young, who will gain a very useful and pleasing 
account of the other lands of Europe by reading its well written and 
well informed pages. It should be a success. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. Vol. XVIII. 
(6s. 6d. net. Longmans.) 

For long the Americans suffered from the want of books. Then, 
with characteristic ingenuity, they found a use for the millionaire, and 
got him to provide the means of establishing libraries. Now there is 
no department of learning (except spelling) in which the American 
scholar is not beneficially productive. In classical philology ‘‘ Harvard 
Studies ” furnish some excellent specimens of American work—sane, 
thorough, and lucid in presentment. The contents of this volume are: 
Logaoedic Metre in Greek Comedy, the Medea of Seneca, Boyhood 
and Youth in the Days of Aristophanes, Stylistic Tests and the 
Chronology of the Works of Boéthius, the Manuscript Tradition of 
the ‘* Acharnenses,” and a Note on the Battle of Pharsalus. The 
paper (by Arthur Alexis Bryant) on ‘‘ Boyhood and Youth in the 
Days of Aristophanes” is a singularly able contribution to the study 
of its subject. One sentence in it caused us, however, to pause. The 
words are: ‘‘It incidentally develops that he [Glaucon] is utterly 
ignorant of the military system.” Is this a new Americanism? For 
‘ develops” we say, at least colloquially, ‘‘ turns out.” 


“ Periods of European Literature.”—Vol. X.: Zhe Romantic Revolt. 
By Prof. C. E. VAUGHAN. (5s. net. Blackwood.) 

Readers who have had the good fortune to be present at any of 
Prof. Vaughan’s lectures will be prepared for the riches of information 
and insight this book holds in store. Divided into four chapters, 
“ Britain,” “ Germany,” ‘* France and Italy,” and ‘* Other Countries,” 
of 166, 196, 111, and 39 pages respectively, it treats the subject and 
period (1778-1805) with a thoroughness which is unprecedented. The 
style of the work is so scholarly and sustained, the matter so con- 
centrated, that justice cannot be done to it by quotation. Itis a book 
to be read and possessed, and is likely long to remain the best English 
authority on the subject with which it deals. 


Daily Thoughts from Horace. By F. H. WATKINS. (2s. 6d. net. 
G. Bell.) 

Lovers of Horace—and, though the study of Latin is on the decline 
(so the Latinists tell us), their number does not diminish—will welcome 
this pretty Hloratian diary. The extracts, averaging ten lines, are 
headed by a parallel quotation of a line or two from English poets. 
These are sometimes apt, but rarely ‘‘jewels five words long,” being 
mostly taken from eighteenth century poetry, and sometimes we fail to 
see the relevance. How is the most picturesque of Horace’s stanzas 
illustrated by Eliza Cook’s ?— 


“ Let them exult ! their laugh and song 
Are rarely known to last too long.” 


There are two or three happy translations of Calverley’s. We wish 
there were more of them ; and why not Dryden’s magnificent imitation, 
and why not a line of Herrick or the Elizabethan lyricists ? 


Bibliotheca Romanica. (Chatto & Windus.) 

This is a series of Roman texts issued in small octavo form. Each 
volume gives some masterpiece of a French, Italian, Spanish, or Portu- 
guese author. The shape is handy, and the print small but clear. The 
price per volume is, in cartridge paper wrappers, 8d. net; in cloth, Is. 
For the Italian and Spanish volumes there should be a considerable 
demand, but most of the French works announced are already pro- 
curable in a cheaper form. 


A First Latin Grammar. By E. H. SCOTT and FRANK JONES. 
(2s. Blackie.) 

The elementary grammar was planned by the authors as a companion 
to their first and second courses, but was delayed owing to the lamented 
death of Mr. Scott. It aims at, and in a large measure attains, 
simplicity, and that not as many of its rivals in the field by omitting or 
scamping such difficulties as conditional sentences and reported speech, 
but by cutting out from the accidence all rare forms. This seems to us 
the right way of proceeding. It is far better to plunge the pupil into 
his Cæsar or Nepos quite early than to keep him grinding at cooked 
sentences and composition, and to read Cæsar intelligently he must 
know in outline the syntax of the subjunction. In the model Reported 
Speech (p. 115) futuros fuisse should be esse. 

The Roman Pronunciation of Latin. By HAROLD W. ATKINSON and 
J. W. E. PEARCE. (6d. Dent.) 

This is a phonetic transcription of Dent’s First Latin Book, with the 
Classical Association’s scheme of pronunciation prefixed. The script 
used is Passy's, familiar to most modern language teachers. Dr. 
Postgate’s zmprimatur is a sufficient guarantee of orthodoxy. Our 
only cavil is that, to produce some of the sounds indicated, the peri- 
patetic instructor in Latin phonetics whom Mr. Winbolt desiderates 
will_ certainly be required. ‘‘ Unum aratrum est”? appears as 
u:n" ara:trumst. The colon signifies the lengthened vowel ; the ~ 
shows that the vowel is nasalized. So far all is plain sailing ; but to 
pronounce lightly or slightly, and run on to the following vowel a 
nasalized vowel, as indicated by the superposition, is a feat of vocal 
gymnastics. 

La Jeunesse de Chateaubriand, Edited by GERALD GOODRIDGE. 

(3s. Clarendon Press.) 
The introduction gives a brief but sufficient critique of Chateau- 
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briand’s life and works. Only one point calls for a protest—the 
parallel drawn between Chateaubriand and Byron. ‘‘ Chateaubriand’s 
vanity was a foible which his friends could afford to smile at; Byron’s 
vanity was a poison that ate into the very basis of his life.” After all, 
Byron died at Missolonghi, and his last words were, ‘‘On this day I 
complete my thirty-sixth year.” Chateaubriand died in the arms of 
his chère amie, blackened by the smoke of a blunderbuss which he had 
loaded for his enemies, and which for the sake of lucre he was forced to 
discharge prematurely. The notes, too, are brief, and generally to the 
point ; but there are far too many superfluous tags of translation, and real 
difficulties are passed over. Thus, on page 35, Chateaubriand telis us 
that at school he learnt his table of logarithms by heart, and ‘ given a 
number in geometrical proportion, I was able to state from memory its 
exponent in arithmetical proportion and vice versa.” We have not a 
nouon of what is meant, and probably it is only an instance of 
Chateaubriand’s ‘* harmless vanity ” (blague we call it), but in any case 
the passage howls for a note. 


Le Roman dun Jeune Homme Pauvre. By OCTAVE FEUILLET. 
Edited by J. LAFFITTE. (Clarendon Press.) 

‘ Production d'une valeur moindre où se trouvent néanmoins de jolis 
détails ”—such is the judgment of a competent French critic, and we 
need only add that it is a ‘‘safe novel,” as also is an immeasurably 
higher work of Feuillet’s, ‘‘ Monsieur de Camors,” though this is not for 
the.young person. Evenin the “Jeune Homme,” there are one or two 
sentences that had better have been omitted if the novel is to be used 
in girls’ schools. We miss the literary introduction which has hitherto 
been the distinctive feature of M. Delbos’ series. Some of the notes 
are terribly long-winded. A character in the novel is said to resemble 
in features François 1er, and we are given a résumé of his reign which 
takes a page. An allusion to Mme. de Staél’s turban is a peg for a 
page of biography. Some memoranda are spoken of as ‘ sibylline,” 
and we are told in full the story of Tarquin and the books. For whom 
are these notes intended ? 


Arnolds Modern French Book, JI, Edited by H. L. HATTON. 
(2s. E. Arnold.) 

This volume follows the same lines as Book I., and is the joint pro- 
duction of Merchant Taylor masters. There are, first, eight lessons on 
realien—e. g., a railway station. Then follow visits to Paris, a tour in 
Brittany, and scenes from French history. There are exercises in re- 
translation to correspond with each lesson, and a grammar and a 
vocabulary follow. The reading-lessons are well chosen or adapted 
for the purpose. The weak point in the volume is that no attempt is 
made to connect the grammar with the other two parts. 


French Readings in Science. By bwe V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 
(3s. 6d. Blackie.) 

This book of selections has been especially prepared for the use of 
candidates for the Science Degrees of the University of London, who 
are required to show ability to translate French and German scientific 
works. The selections cover a wide neld—chemistry, astronomy, 
physics, physiology, and botany. Most, however, are of general 
interest, and we can recommend the book as a reader for a modern® 
side Sixth. The notes explain sufficiently technological terms. 


By F. D. ALDRICH and I. L. FOSTER. 
(4s. 6d. Ginn.) 

It surprises us to read in the preface that the ideas of American 
teachers are beginning to be fairly in accord touching the extent of the 
elementary course in French. If this is so they have assuredly retro- 
graded, for this book is composed strictly on the old grammatical 
uiethod—a lesson in grammar, then sentences for translation to rub 
the grammar in. The only improvement on the old ‘‘ Arnold” is 
that, in place of French sentences to be translated into English, we 
have a ‘*model”’ and additional oral questions. The directions for pro- 
nunciation are inadequate. Why is propriétaire divided into five 
syllables when, a page or two on, the pupil is told that at the end of a 
word of more than one syllable e is silent ? 


Elementary French. 


Cassell s Penny French Classics. Edited by DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 

These pennyworths will come as a blessing, not only to parents who 
grumble at the length of their boys’ book bills, but to teachers who 
dislike extracts and do not care for notes. In the first twelve numbers 
there is a happy mixture of old and new—‘‘ Les Plaideurs,” and 
“On ne badine pas avec l'amour,” Bossuet’s ‘‘ Oraisons Funebres,” 
and Balzac’s ‘* Une Passion dans le Désert.” The editor supplies brief 
and pointed introductions, biographical and literary. Why the volumes 
in limp cloth should cost 3d. is a mystery of the trade. 


Das Verlorene Paradies. By LUDWIG FULDA. 
PAUL H. GRUMMANN. (2s. Ginn.) 

Mr. Grummann, who is Professor of Modern German Literature at 
the University of Nebraska, has given us an excellent little edition of 
one of the best of Fulda’s plays. There are one or two features 
specially worthy of note. In the portions of the drama which are 
written in the Berlin dialect, the correct German spelling is given 
underneath the provincialism, and in the vocabulary the defnite article 
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fusion to the eye, and avoids the unnatural appearance of the reverse 
order. There is a questionnaire, with some suggestive questions, and 
the notes are adequate. On this side of the Atlantic, however, /ese- 
majesty is not accepted English. Ærgriffenheit is ‘‘ intense feeling,” 
rather than ‘‘commiseration.” The introduction is the weakest 
part of the volume. As the book is intended for use in schools, what 
is really wanted is an account of the German social drama, a species 
which will be entirely novel to the pupils, however many French and 
English plays they have read. The book is excellently got up, and 
most agreeable to read. 


Hints on Teaching German. By WALTER RIPPMANN. 
Third Edition. (Dent.) 

The ‘‘ Hints,” which appeared first in 1899, have been entirely re- 
cast to correspond with ‘‘Dent’s New First German Book.” The 
second half of the ‘‘ Hints” is a commentary on them and ‘‘ Dent’s 
German Reader,” and its use is limited to teachers who use these 
class-books. The first half is a clear exposition of the Reformed 
Method. The paragraphs on the difficulties of German pronunciation 
for southern English children are particularly valuable. 


Lifes Pilgrimage: A little book of Love and Hope. 
H. ELAND. (2s. 6d. net. G. Allen.) 

These selections in prose and verse have not been made to order, but 
are the gleanings of a lifetime. Though the editor’s profession and the 
title would lead one to expect a book of devotional literature, there is no 
such narrowness in the selection. If on the first page we find George 
Herbert, the second is a quotation from ‘‘ Red Pottage,” and the last 
extract is from Walt Whitman. Mr. Eland has read widely, and knows 
a good thing when he sees it. 


The Foreign Debt of English Literature. 
(G. Bell.) 

The scope and intention of this work are very luminously presented by 
the author in three introductory pages. ‘‘ All sound study,” he says, ‘‘ is 
comparative” ; and, again, ‘* Most readers know, in some vague way, 
that Chaucer avows or betrays his debts to France and Italy; that 
Shakespeare did not invent his own plots, but borrowed from Italians, 
from Plautus, from Plutarch, and others; that Milton was steeped in 
the Greek, Latin, and Italian classics. But we want to know more 
than this. We want to perceive with some definiteness how far the 
whole course of English literature has been enriched by tributary 
streams, and what sort of waters they brought.” And these needs, 
which Prof. Tucker enumerates, his work exactly fulfils. His book, 
he says, is only intended for the ordinary student; but a more tho- 
rough and conscientious treatment of the subject, within his limits of 
space, it is ditticult to imagine. The value of the work may readily be 
ascertained by a glance at the nine synoptical tables. 


A Victor of Salamis. By W. STEARNS Davis. (Macmiillan.) 

An historical novel of classic times with a well constructed plot and 
some narrative power. We could not, however, recommend it as a 
companion volume for pupils who are reading Herodotus or the Perse. 
Mr. Davis is lax in his chronology, and he has not caught the Greek 
accent like Mr. Church. ‘‘ And you, my dear King of Sparta, will, 
of course, move heaven and earth to have your Ephors and Council 
somewhat more forward than of late in preparing for war? But now 
make an end to state-craft.” Thus Themistocles is made to speak in 
the opening scene. 


By EDWIN 


By Prof. T. G. TUCKER. 


Nineteenth Century Prose. Selected and arranged by Mrs. LAURENCE 
BINYON. (6s. Methuen.) 

It is far harder to make a selection of prose than of poetry. Extracts 
from the ‘* Canterbury Tales” or from ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” would give a 
fair, though imperfect, notion of the genius of Chaucer or Milton, but 
extracts from the Decline and Fall or from ‘t Tom Jones ” would fail to 
reveal the special virtues of Gibbon or Fielding. Mrs. Binyon shows a 
catholic taste, and the 163 passages here collected, averaging 2 pages, 
are worth reading in themselves and also are characteristic samples o! 
nineteenth-century prose. We begin and we end with the greatest 
writers—W. S. Landor and J. H. Newman. Of the eleven living 
writers admitted, three were previously unknown to us—G. Santayama, 
C. M. Doughty, and Wilfrid Whitten ; but this is only intended as a 
confession of ignorance. 


“The Temple English Literature Series for Schools.” — Voyages of 
Famous British Seamen. Selected, with an Introduction, by 
R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. (is. Dent.) 

Mr. Johnson has given us here a charming account of the principal 
navigations related by Hakluyt, Dampier, and Cook. Under the first 
we have selections from the voyages of Hawkins, Frobisher, Drake, 
Gilbert, Cavendish, and Raleigh; under the second and third, selec- 
tions from the doings of Dampier and Cook. The choice has been 
well made, and is extremely readable. We want more of such books. 
They are better than many constructed books of adventure. The 
words of old seamen have a simplicity and naiveté in their descriptions 
of scenes and places which are not to be got from any other source— 
like the talk of big children interested and-inquisitive about every- 
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seen and what they have done. Mr. Dent ought not to stcp short at 
one volume, but should give us many more. The sources are simply 
inexhaustible. 


The Children of the Pilgrim Fathers. By GERTRUDE L. STONE and 
M. GRACE FICKEIT. (2s. 6d. George G. Harrap & Co.) 

‘* The Children of the Pilgrim Fathers” is divided into two parts— 
one deals with early life in the colonies, and the other with days and 
deeds a hundred years ago. Both parts are pleasantly written, and 
form a good reading book for the younger children. The incidents 
—of which there are ten in each part—are fresh, and are well 
chosen and interesting. The printing is clear and good, and the little 
people will be hard indeed to please if they are not attracted by 
these sketches of what big and little folk used to do and the kind 
of life they led, in the old far-off days in the States of America. The 
cover is pretty; but there is some inconsistency between the spelling 
of one of the authors’ names on it and the spelling on the title-page. 


Voyages of the Elizabethan Seamen. Edited by EDWARD JOHN PAYNE, 
With additional Notes, Maps, &c., by C. RAYMOND BEAZLEY. 
(Clarendon Press. ) 

The two volumes of Mr. Payne’s original selections from the 
‘* Principal Navigations ” of Hakluyt are here condensed, by means 
of various omissions, into one. This one volume contains all that is 
of value in the records of the great over-sea movement, and enhances 
their vividness by an exhaustive and illuminating introduction. 


The Golden Humorous Reciter. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by CAIRNS JAMES. (3s. 6d. Seeley.) 

We noticed favourably at the time of its appearance ‘‘ The Golden 
Reciter ” by the same editor, and there is no falling off in this com- 
panion volume. The hackneyed and the vulgar are equally conspicuous 
by their absence ; three-fifths of the contents, so the preface informs us, 
are copyright. Among authors who have not hitherto been represented 
in similar selections we note “Mr. Dooley,” Sarah Grand, R. C. 
Lehmann, Ian Maclaren, Owen Seaman, and J. K. Stephen. Some 
pregnant hints on the reciter’s art are prefixed to the volume. 


Lexicon to the English Poetical Works of Milton. By Prof, LAURA E. 
Lockwoon. (12s. 6d. net. Macmillan.) 

For the student of Shakespeare Schmidt’s Lexicon is almost in- 
dispensable, and a similar lexicon to Milton, though less essential, will 
prove a great convenience. We find ourselves constantly referring to 
an edition of ‘* Milton’s Poems,” which also hails from America, 
because it has a concordance at the end. Prof. Laura Lockwood has 
done her work very thoroughly, and a pretty careful testing has dis- 
covered no omissions. She has wisely worked on the text of the Globe 
Edition as the most accessible and popular, in spite of the many in- 
consistencies in spelling on which she animadverts. We could have 
wished for some discussion of doubtful meanings, as of ‘‘ eglantine,” 
some reference to the origin of phrases such as ** ruin and combustion,” 
and some discussion of syntax where it affects the meaning of words 
as in ‘‘his shield, ethereal temper”; but, as far as it goes, the 
“ Lexicon” is admirable. 


Shakespeare: King Lear. With Introduction, full Text and Notes, 
Glossary, Examination Questions, and Index to Notes. By C. W. 
Crook, B.A., B.Sc. (Pp. lxv, 15, interleaved; 2s. Ralph, 
Holland, & Co.) 

Mr. Crook is the Head Master of the Higher Grade School at Wood 
Green, and has already edited several other of Shakespeare's plays. He 
presumably knows the needs of the students for whom his book is 
intended, and has done his work with judicious care and appreciation. 
But the introduction is overburdened with much which does not seem 
to us to belong to an introduction, and he has placed his very brief notes 
at the foot of each page. His glossary, moreover, consists of little 
more than the derivation of words, and relies largely on Skeat’s Etymo- 
logical Dictionary. We do not think this is a good plan. Otherwise 
the actual contents of the introduction are well treated—especially that 
section which deals with characters of the play. The ‘‘ questions for 
examination ” are limited to something less than four pages, and the 
index is useful. Both are fairly well done. The text is that of the 
Globe edition of the plays. Altogether this edition of ‘ King Lear” is 
a good and helpful one, in spite of what seem to us errors of judgment 
in a school book. 


(1) Bacon's Essays. 


Edited by Davip SALMON. (3s. net.) 
(2) Bacon’s Essays. Set for the Certificate Examination, 1908. 
By DAVID SALMON. (Is. 9d.) (Ralph, Holland, & Co.) 

(1) Mr. Salmon has given us a good and useful edition of ‘* Bacon’s 
Essays.” The introduction consists of the usual matter—style, 
grammar, vocabulary, &c., and the notes are brief and to the point. 
There is an index to the introduction and notes, about ten pages of 
examination questions, taken for the most part from papers set by the 
Board of Education or by one of the Universities. The notes are as 
short as they can be, and, as far as we have noticed, accurate. They 
show a satisfactory knowledge of the subject, and are well informed. 
Students and those who are going in for examinations will find in them 
much to help their needs. 

(2) The other little volume consists of the ten essays set for the 


certificate examination of next year, with the introduction, notes, &c. 
taken from the larger book. 


Essays on Addison by Macaulay and Thackeray ; with Twelve Essay: 
by Addison, Edited by G. E. Hapow. (2s. Clarendon 
Press. ) 

Mr. Hadow has made his reputation as a teacher of English litera- 
ture. He gives us Macaulay’s well known Essay on Addison, and 
an excerpt from one of the lectures on Addison in the ‘* English 
Humorists,” and he has added a dozen of Addison’s essays from the 
Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, &c. <A very brief introduction gives us 
scme of the points noticeable in Macaulay and in Thackeray, and a few 
notes are placed at the foot of the pages throughout the book. At the 
end we have an index. ‘* Brief” is the word that describes them all. 
Mr. Hadow evidently desires those who use his book to read his 
authors themselves and to do without the aid—or almost without the 
aid—of references and critical remarks of the usual kind. We think 
that on the whole he has done well; but we do not think be has done 
well in putting the few notes which he gives at the foot of the page. 
Heshould either have omitted them altogether or have placed them in the 
usual way at the end of the bock. This is, however, a matter ol 
opinion. The text is well and carefully printed. 


Milton: Areopasitica and Select Poems. Prescribed for Training 
College Students, 1908. Edited by A. F. WATT, M.A., and 
S. E. Coccin, B.A. Lond. (2s.) (2) Milton: Early Poems, 
Comus and Lycidas. Edited by S. E. Coccin, B.A, Lond., 
and A. F. Watt, M.A. (2s. 6d. W. B. Clive.) 

These volumes have much of their contents in common—divided 
between the two editors. They are neatly bound and well printed 
little books, and the introductions and notes show good and careful 
work, They are intended to be used by somewhat different students, 
and hence the slightly different contents. The editors know the needs 
of candidates for examination, and have included in the volumes just 
what will be wanted. They have done their work well. The books 
will be found useful also by others who have not any examination 
in view. 


“ University Tutorial Series.” — Shakespeare: King Richard II. 
Edited by A. F. Warr, M.A. Oxon., B.A. Lond. (2s. 
W. B. Clive.) 
Mr. Watt has given us here a neatly and clearly printed little 
volume, nicely and strongly bound, and fitted out with all the 
apparatus usually required by candidates who are taking Up 
the play. But the edition is something better than this. 
The introduction shows sound scholarship, though it contains 
one or two things which are hardly wanted, to our mind, in an 
introduction at all, e.g., the story of the play, the descriptions of the 
characters (which should be placed in an appendix and read after 
and not before the play), and the like. But they are well written in 
themselves. The notes are clear and concise, and there are added at 
the end an index of proper names and a table of the descendants of 
“Edward HI., some A appear in the play. Altogether the bock 
is well done and deserves to succeed. 


The Complete Poetical Works of John Keats. Edited by H. BUXTON 
FORMAN. (38. 6d. Oxford University Press.) 

For those whose purses do not run to Mr. Forman’s four-volume 
Library edition, or that of Mr. E. de Sélincourt, the Oxford edition 
will be a godsend. Paper and print leave nothing to desire, and it has 
for frontispicce the striking crayon portrait by Joseph Severn. A 
judicious selection of varia is given at the bottom of the page. 


Shakespeares Merchant of Venice. Edited by C. W. Crook. 
(2s. Ralph, Holland, & Co.) 

The differentia of this edition of the “ Merchant” is that it is inter- 
leaved—an excellent feature. The pupil will certainly want to supple- 
ment the somewhat meagre notes supplied at the bottum of the page. 
We look, for instance, at one of the cruxes of the play—*‘ the beauteous 
scarf veiling an Indian beauty.” The note is: *‘ /zd¢a—black and 
ugly, like a negro. Dark hair was not fashionable in Elizabethan 
times, perhaps out of flattery of Elizabeth.” On the same page there 
is a difficulty of scansion: ‘‘ To entrap the wisest. Therefore, thov 
gaudy gold, ...” The note runs: ‘‘ In scanning, pronounce ‘T'en 
trap.” Thatis all. A few lines further on the difticulty of *‘ pale- 
ness,” applied both to the silver and the lead, is untouched. The 
treatment of metre leaves much to be desired. ‘* Plucking the grass te 
know where sits the wind ” is a rhythm as common in Tennyson as in 
Shakespeare, and a difference of Elizabethan accentuation is à 
gratuitous hypothesis. *‘ Laomedon,” ‘* Hésione” are, it is charitable 
to suppose, misprints. 


Cornetlle’s Polyeucte. Edited by G. N. HENNING. (2s. Ginn.) 

The theme of * Polyeucte” has to a great extent lost its power cf 
appeal, and it is difficult for modern readers to share Mr. Henning’s ad- 
miration for the character of the hero. So farfrom being ‘* noble, mag- 
nanimous, and loving,” he appears to us cold-hearted and selfish, ard 
we see few signs of “the struggle, and that.a tremendous cne, in 
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Polyeucte’s heart between his love for his wife and his love of God.” 
Another weakness in the play is that the saint is depicted as seeking 
martyrdom rather for the advantages that it will secure him in another 
world than for the sake of the honour of his religion. It is in fact 
under one of its least pleasing aspects that early Christianity is painted 
in the tragedy. That, however, need not prevent us from expressing 
our thanks to Mr. Henning for having produced a scholarly edition of 
what must always be regarded as, in point of form and language, a 
literary masterpiece. The introduction contains a brief, but adequate, 
sketch of the tragedy before Corneille, an account of the dramatist’s 
life and work, and a discussion of the play itself, with paragraphs on 
the religious drama and the question of grace. A bibliography of 
works useful to the student of seventeenth century French is added. 
The notes deal largely with the peculiarities in grammar and vocabu- 
lary of the French of that period. This part of Mr. Henning’s work 
Is very valuable. We note one or two doubtful interpretations. 
Bien, in line 35, is rather ‘‘ happiness,” or ‘the good,” than 
‘‘ righteousness” (compare, in line 50, ‘‘le bicn supreme”); and 
achevons, in line 428, has surely a *‘ translatable force,” ‘* Let me 
consummate my death,” ¢.¢., the death which the news of Pauline’s 
marriage had begun. ‘‘ In near-by Persia” is not standard English, 


John Glynn, By ARTHUR PATERSON. (6s. Macmillan.) 

This is an exciting and well told story of social work in London. 
The experiences it recounts surely are not common in the annals of the 
Charity Organization Society, of whose doings it tells. The romance 
is overcoloured ; nevertheless, the characters and events are handled so 
adroitly that the result is consistent and stirring. 


The Plays and Poems of Francis Beaumont and John Fletcher, 
Edited by ARNOLD GLOVER, M.A. To be completed in Ten 
Volumes. Subscription price for complete work, £2 net. (Cam- 
bridge University Press). 

The names of the editor and publishers of this new edition of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher are a warrant of its careful execution. The text is 
as complete as research and scholarship can make it, and the type and 
paper are excellent. The spelling of the original editions is preserved. 


Philips ** Day by Day” Tellurtan and Calendar, (30s. net.) 

This novel apparatus illustrates the elliptical orbit of the earth, the 
cause of the seasons, and the alternation of day and night. It consists of 
a «diagram 55 by 48 inches, printed while on black, showing the 
months, days, seasons, and the varying distance of the earth from the 
sun, The sun is represented by a bright yellow ball nine inches in 
diameter, and the earth by a six inch globe with the axis tilted 
234 degrees. The two are connected bya travelling radial arm, by 
means of which their relative aspects can be shown for any day in the 
year. The diagram is mounted on linen and is fixed taut and vertical 
by a frame which can be taken to pieces after use and packed away in 
avery small space. The large size, bold lettering, and vertical position 
make this apparatus of special value for class demonstration. 


From Messrs. Cassell we have specimens of Letts’s Diaries for 1908. 
When we say that they maintain their high quality, no further re- 
commendation is needed. If in doubt what size or description to order, 
apply to Messrs. Cassell for their prospectus. 


SAFE NOVELS. 


Pip: a Romance of Youth. By IaN Hay. (Blackwood.)—A good 
healthy story of a cricketing hero, with plenty of fun and some humour. 
It begins with Pip and Pipette, brother and sister, who try to convey a 
basin of chicken broth by telephone, and ends with a proposal on a 
golf-green. The interlude, in which Pip, as chauffeur, spoils a plot to 
blackmail an earl whose son has been entrapped into an engagement, is 
Stagey and unconvincing. 


For the Soul of Rafael. By Maran ELLIS RYAN. (6s. Methuen.). 
—For many people novels with a strong local colouring have always 
a keen interest, especially if, as in this cise, the locality is a 
strange and interesting one. The Spaniards of New Mexico are a race 
apart, and the clashing of their ideas and prejudices with those of 
modern America have been turned to very good account in this novel. 
But there is at the same time a strong touch of common humanity about 
most of the characters which will commend itself to those who have no 
utcrest in peculiar conditions of life. The old Indian servant Polonia 
has been particularly well sketched. Her devotion to her mistress, her 
dislike of the Americans, and her alternating belief in Christianity and 
Pagan charms make a fascinating study. But there is a touch of sad- 
ness in the atmosphere of the book, which finds an echo in the melodies 
with which the chapters are headed. The old times are always 
regretted, and no more staunch conservatives can be found than Indians 
and Spaniards. 


Tales of Two Feople. By ANTHONY Hope. (6s. Methuen.)— 
These ‘* Tales ” recall the primitive Attic stage before Aeschylus added 
a third actor, and an alternative title might run: ‘* He, She, and a 
Chorus” ; or perhaps ‘‘Two-move Problems in Psychology” would 
better indicate the scope. Thus, in the first and longest ‘* Tale,” 
which has all the materials for a full-fledged novel, Anthony Hope has 
set himself the problem how to make two people, who have scarcely 
set eyes on one another before, at their first meeting plight their troth, 
and yet contrive that this amazing marriage shall appear the most 
natural thing in the world. The He in this case is an erratic, eccentric 
Englishman who has roamed the world to escape the boredom of con- 
ventionality and returned from a New York prison to assume an English 
peerage and £40,000 a year. The She is a Marquesa, half Enylish, 
half Italian, left a widow at twenty-four after a marzage de convenance, 
and, like St. Augustine, amans amare. Later on we have a variation 
on the same theme: a millionaire and an heiress who fall into each 
others’ arms before they have been introduced, to escape in either case 
from the persecution of interested lovers. As on the Attic stage 
Euripides was twitted by Aristophanes with clothing all his kings in 
rags, so we might object to Anthony Hope that all his Hes are dukes 
or Rothschilds and all his Shes Venuses or queens in exile, but it would 
be an idle cavil. Titles and wealth are part of his stage machinery, 
and he is never tempted to worship the golden calf or to be dazzled by 
ropes of pearls. The ‘‘ Tales” combine the humour and charm of the 
“ Dolly Dialogues” and ‘* Rupert of Hentzau.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


COLLOQUIAL LATIN. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education, 


DEAR SiR,—I have read with mixed feelings your notes on 
a paper of mine in the National Review; but, on the whole, 
I think that I owe you my thanks. It is something that you 
see practical common sense in my recommendations, and, that 
being so, it might perhaps have been expected that you would 
have suggested an investigation of the facts by some unbiased 
persons, with the view of trying to get out of the stagnation 
into which classical studies seem to have sunk. But no; the 
scheme is a dreamer’s Utopia. Although you say that you 
are loth to dismiss it on this count. yet it is clear that you are 
using the figure of speech so familiar to us all from the works 
of Demosthenes, who is fond of telling us what he will not 
say about his opponents. Again, you recover my confidence 
by correctly divining what my answers would be to other 
objections; but in the same breath you dash all my fond hopes 
to the ground by your final condemnation. As to this I beg 
leave to offer a few remarks. 

In the first place, my opinion of the capacities of the 
average schoolboy is derived from thirteen years’ experience of 
the system that I condemn, in three public schools, in which I 
saw it both badly administered and also under the best possible 
conditions; and from several years’ experience of that which 
I recommend, applied to boys of similar kinds, often under 
very great difficulties which were absent in the other cases. 
I am, therefore, not inclined to attach equal weight to argu- 
ment on @ priort grounds; but I wish to see the same thing 
tried by others, that amongst us we may get at the truth. If 
your attitude is due to a belief that classical studies had 
better go altogether, I can understand that, although I do not 
agree; but to dismiss anything as Utopian which has so much 
practical common sense in it—I use your own words—does not 
seem reasonable. 

Secondly, you add a criticism which has nothing in it at all, 
in saving tnat the conversational method as applied to Greek 
and Latin is of strictly limited application. Of course it is: 
no one ever has held, I think, at least I have not held, that 
books and writing are to be done away with. On the contrary, 
both are necessary ; only I would use speech as an additional 
tool, especially useful for practice, because it enables the 
pupils to make their mistakes without fixing them deeply on 
their memory. It is also very useful to make the pupils 
quick, and to bring the new language into touch with realities. 
The sentence chosen by you to show how absurd this scems 
to you is hardly a fair test, because its _dithcultiés all lie, in 
vocabulary. Our dailyjlife7hasjmanyrpoimts of contact with 
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antiquity, in fact everything that matters. We are still born 
and die as our fathers did; we live and move and have our 
being in the same world. Had not a Roman eyes? Had he 
not hands, organs, dimensions, senses, affections, passions ? 
Fed with the same food (except coffee and a few other trifles), 
hurt with the same weapons (except certain hideous machines), 
subject to the same diseases (except appendicitis and in- 
fluenza), warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer, 
as an Englishman is? If one pricked him, did he not bleed ? 
If one tickled him, did he not laugh? And from any one of 
these experiences it is easy to find material to practise all the 
chief constructions of Latin syntax: the matter being familiar, 
and the vocabulary small, attention is kept on the construction, 
and there is no danger of the boredom inevitable if the 
subject matter be an omniumgatherum of rubbish such as we 
see in a thousand and one manuals: “the queen praises the 
goddesses, with-a-fork, at-Marscilles, the napkin of the queen 
is white.” In these books, which follow the order of the 
Latin primer, queens and goddesses are the staple food of 
the beginner. It is needless to multiply instances; they may 
be taken from any book. 

To return to your example: if Latin were a spoken language, 
words would long ago have been found for coffee and bicycle; 
there is, indeed, one, or even two, for coffee already, I believe, 
cupha and choava; while birota would be a handy term for 
bicycle, better formed than our own hybrid. I am not sure 
that I should take the trouble to find an equivalent for bike: 
I should rather suggest that the speaker might be content 
with the accepted name; but if any one were, like you, of a 
different opinion, he might say “bita.” The choice of this sen- 
tence might have been justified, if I had been arguing that Latin 
should take the place of Esperanto: never mind, I accept the 
challenge, and to show how easy it is to meet it, I offer a 
translation in verse: 

Poto aliquid cufae, cui non sunt sacchara mixta : 
Excipit hinc binis machina nostra rotis. 

Nec mora—propulso pedibus : stant ordine longo 
Ferratae currus in statione viae. 

Sesqui fuit nona hora, et mox abiturus euntem 
Vix tandem currus me excipit inde celer. 

If you will not allow me cufa, où ppovris ‘ImmoxXetdy : 
Pocula tum, mittit quae Mocha, fulva bibo. 


Perhaps I may also refer you to Henry Stephens’s preface 
to his edition of Aulus Gellius, 1585, in which he describes 
how ten of his father’s assistants in the printing business, being 
of different nations, used to speak Latin together, at table 
even and about the house, so that the very maidservants 
learnt how to understand and to speak it; his mother .using 
it “with the same ease as if it had been French.'’’—Yours, 
between living and dead, W. H. D. ROUSE. 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE STATE IN ENGLISH 
EDUCATION. 


To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


SiR, —In your “Occasional Notes” for November you make 
kindly but critical comment upon an article of mine published 
in the October number of the Church Quarterly Review. 
Will you allow me a few words in reply? We are both of 
us anxious to get at the truth which lies under this com- 
plicated controversy about the relations between the State and 
the schools in England. And I should be sorry if the very 
influential body of expert opinion reached by the Journal 
were to think the differences between us greater than they are. 

1. The epigrammatic title given to your “ Note ” might lead 
some who have not seen the article in the Church Quarterly 
to imagine that I attempted to suggest in it the lines of an 
Education Bill for next session. This, you will remember, 
was not the case. The subject of the article was “ The 
influence of the State in English Education.” Into detailed 
suggestions for coming legislation—rightly or wrongly, but of 
set purpose—I did not enter. 

2. With you, I earnestly hope that some settlement of the 
present educational controversy may, even at this late hour, 
be found. I believe that, with respectful regard for one 


| practicable ideal. 


another’s convictions, we may find it. The Government 
have conferred a great benefit upon the nation by composing 
the railway quarrel. There are many who will welcome an 
effort on their part to bring together the contending parties in 
this long-drawn conflict about education. Intense religious 
conviction and a great desire to secure opportunities for the 
free development of the personality of every child are the 
two great forces which make for self-sacrifice and energy in 
education. It is possible to give scope to both. I agree with 
you in thinking that simple family worship, consisting of 
prayer and praise to God, and combined with the reverent 
study of the Bible, is, in the judgment of a very large propor- 
tion of English parents, the ideal of religious influence in 
elementary schools. But it seems to me equally true that 
there are other great sections of the nation which believe that 
the firmest foundations of character are laid by means of 
definitely denominational teaching given in denominational 
schools under the influence of an ancient controlling tradition. 
Because I care so much for the first method of dealing with 
the spiritual needs of little children, I am anxious that those 
of our fellow citizens who deeply value the other method 
should have their claims generously recognized in English law 
and administration. There is a great measure of truth in both 
views. The two are not mutually exclusive. We shall draw 
nearer to unity through the respectful recognition of differences. 

3. You refer to the passage in which I dealt with the 
question of the allocation of rates. It ran as follows :— 

Instead of imposing one uniform system upon all citizens, it is de- 
sirable to recognize the claims of minorities to have the kind of education 
congenial to their principles. And such recognition of their claims is 
not adequately made when it merely consists in a permission to 
establish, at their own expense, schools as an alternative to others to 
which they have already contributed their guota in rates and taxes. 
The advisable course is either to provide out of the common fund of 
rates and taxes the various kinds of education which the different 
categories of citizens prefer, or to allow dissentient groups to assign 
to the maintenance of schools of the type preferred by them that part 
of their quota of rates and taxes which is over and above the share 
justly falling upon them of the cost of common administrative services, 
or of such branches of the educational system as are acceptable to all 
citizens, and of the debt-charge, if any, which has been incurred by 
common consent for educational services accepted by all. The first of 
these two policies is the more convenient, and it is that which, ever 
since the passing of the Act of 1902, has been legally recognized in 
English elementary, as well as secondary, education. But if in its 
practical application it wounds consciences, the second policy (that of 
a limited right of allocation of rates and taxes) is, I submit, a 
feasible alternative. 


The plan thus stated in carefully guarded words is, I submit, 
administratively feasible. But I do not regard it as the best, 
or indeed as a desirable, solution of our educational dif- 
ficulties. It would, however, if worst came to worst, not be 
impossible to give each income-tax payer, as well as every 
ratepayer, an opportunity of expressing his or her wish that 
a proportion of such part of his or her contribution as was 
required for educational purposes should be assigned to a 
special type of school. 

4. Current experience in French elementary education con- 
firms the view that the fundamental religious difficulty in 
education is not necessarily eliminated by the secularization 
of the schools. When a nation is in conflict about the 
ultimate issues of belief, the struggle extends to all those parts 
of the curriculum which are concerned with the duties, works, 
and ideals of men and withthe relation between man and the 
natural order of the world. But I am far from meaning to 
imply that such a conflict would necessarily arise in England 
if the schools were secularized. There would, I think, be a 
tendency towards such a conflict, but the general teinper of 
the nation would be indisposed towards pressing things to 
extremes. 

5. May I, in conclusion, reafirm the belief that our great 
administrative aim in English education should be to com- 
bine a feeling of national unity with great freedom of develop- 
ment for each individual school. Variety set in a frainework 
of national organization seems to me the right ideal, and a 
The State should faim at encouraging 

(Continued on page£66.) 
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educational freedom, not at any restriction of it. It should 
recognize and, when needful, aid every kind of efficient and 
needed school. It should allow its inspectors and adminis- 
trators (of whose high purpose and wide knowledge we are all 
sensible) freedom to advise the public candidly and openly as 
to the nature of our educational needs and the best way of 
dealing with them. It should encourage careful and syste- 
matic experiments in education and should secure an accu- 
rate record.of their results. And it should diffuse, free of 
charge, among teachers and the members of Local Educa- 
tion Authorities accurate and timely knowledge of all new 
educational developments and experiments.— Yours faith- 
fully, ° M. E. SADLER. 
Weybridge, November 22, 1907. 


EXAMINERS’ HOWLERS. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Sir,—I dare hardly suspect The Journal of Education of indulging 
in irony, but, whether meant or not, the piece you set for translation 
last month was ‘‘contrived a double debt to pay”; it was a real 
teaser for your competitors, and it revealed the incompetence or diches 
of the Civil Service Commissioners. To set intending audit clerks a 
passage which, whatever its merits, is no more French than Teufels- 
dréch’s lucubrations or ‘Barrack Room Ballads” are English! 
But there are worse offenders than the Civil Service Commissioners. 
I have recently been shown a French paper for which the London 
County Council are responsible. There is a short passage for transla- 
tion into English, purporting to be taken from Mignet, in which occurs 
the following sentence :—‘‘ Ces ancêtres lui léguerent une révolution. 
Plus qu’aucun d’eux il était propre a la prévenir ou a la terminer ; car 
il était capable d’etre [szc] un roi réformateur avant qu'il ne partageait 
point, de celles de ses alentours, qui lui étaient étrangeres, et de celles 
de la multitude, qu'il n’avait pas excitées.” To extract any meaning 
out of this mishmash would have puzzled a Champollion. I wonder how 
the poor candidates were marked. You scoff this month at Lord 
Rosebery for inquiring whether the L.C.C. Day Training College was 
to be a college for examiners, but I think these examples (and I could 
give you lots of others) prove that some test for examiners is needed.— 
Yours, &c. ANCIEN PROFESSEUR. 


ROSSINTS “PRAYER OF MOSES.” 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


Drar Sir, —On page 752, while reviewing the ‘‘ Oxford Higher 
French Series” (‘‘Choix de Lettres Parisiennes de Mme. de G.”) 
you ask: ‘‘ What are the ‘Prière de Moïse’ and the ‘Galop in- 
fernal’’’? With the latter I have no acquaintance ; but the ‘‘ Pri¢re 
de Moise ” will, undoubtedly, be Rossini’s once celebrated air. Its 
history is not devoid of interest. 

When Rossini's opera ‘‘ Moses in Egypt’? was first written it did 
not contain this fine melody. But the business of crossing the Red 
Sea was so undignified as performed by the ‘‘supers’’ of Rossini's 
day that the audience were moved to laughter. To divert their atten- 
tion, Rossini wrote the very fine prayer for Moses, which obtained, in 
its day, a European reputation. 

It is said that the very effective change to the major key at the end 


of this prayer was suggestel to the composer by a blot which he care- | 


lessly made on the paper; but such stories have to be received with 
caution.—Sincerely yours, WILLIAM PLATT. 
Lindisfarne, 24 Mount Road, Hendon. 


THE FEDERAL COUNCIL. 
To the Editor of The Journal of Education. 


S1r,—Though I do not wish to claim that it matters much, I hope 
you will allow me to say that I am as keenly interested in the success 
of the Federal Council as in that of the Assistant Masters’ Association, 
and that I wish the National Union of Teachers could be represented 
on that Council. To borrow your own metaphor, a man may draw the 
horoscope even of his dearest friend without in the least liking the 
prospect of its fulfilment, and even with a determination to do all in 
his power to prevent it. I believe that the dangers which beset the 
Organization of the teaching profession can be overcome, and that they 
are most likely to be overcome, if they are acknowledged and faced ; and 
my article in the Oxford and Cambridge Review was entirely directed 
to that end. It through obscurity or paradox anything in that article 
could be in the smallest degree injurious to the cause that I desire to 
serve, I should be willing to stand in a white sheet all my spare time 
or as long as yuu or anybody else might consider adequate.—Yours 
sincerely, R. F. CHOLMELEY. 

The High House, Brook Green, W. 

November 2, 1907. 
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